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Liketobe 
a  Lord? 


Pimm's  Cup,  the  most  distinguished 
of  drinks,  has  decided  to  have  a  com- 
petition. And  naturally,  we  could 
only  offer  an  utterly  distinguished 
prize.  An  English  title. 

If  you  win,  you  will  be  invested 
with  the  Lordship  of  the  Manor  of 
Runham  Cleres,  at  Runham,  Nor- 
folk, England  on  October  12th, 
1 970.  You  will  receive  a  trip  for  two 
to  London,  by  jet,  for  investiture 
ceremonies  at  a  historic  City  Hall. 
And  then  go  on  to  New  York  for 
a  red-carpet  two-day  stay  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

What  is  a  Lordship  of  the  Manor? 
It's  an  ancient  hereditary  title — but 
can  also  be  sold  if  you  need  some 
ready  cash.  With  it  comes  a  whole 
bevy  of  fascinating  ancient  rights. 


Including  the  right  to  hold  a  General 
Court  Baron  —  your  own  private 
type  of  court.  And  the  right  to  any 
minerals  or  oil  discovered  under  the 
Manor  green.  ( Imagine  an  oil  strike.) 

All  you  have  to  do  is  complete  the 
sentence  below,  and  send  it  to  us 
with  a  label  from  a  bottle  of  Pimm's, 
or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof. 

You  can  be  certain  that  drinking 
a  Pimm's  Cup  will  be  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  experience.  Mixed  with 
lemon  soda  or  ginger  ale  and  plenty 
of  ice,  it  is  the  most  rewarding  re- 
freshment you  can  sip. 

Its  super-cool,  crisp  taste  will  give 
you  inspiration,  and  get  you  in  train- 
ing for  the  stupendous  celebration 
when  the  new  Lord  (hopefully  you) 
is  installed  on  October  12th,  1970. 


Pimm's  Cup,  320  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  10022 

I  consider  it  a  monstrous  crime  against 
nature  that  1  was  not  born  a  Lord.  This  is  because 


(complete  in  not  more  than  30  words) 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip 


l>*,Spf  |  cup 


67  Proof 


THE  RULES.  Any  citizen  of  the  continental  U  S  A.,  male  or  female  ove 
21,  is  welcome  to  enter  except  employees  of  Pimm's,  Julius  Wile  Sons  y  Co 
Inc.,  their  advertising  agents,  licensees,  or  their  families  Wittiest  entry  win: 
No  limit  to  entries,  provided  each  comes  with  a  Pimm's  label  or  reasonabl 
facsimile  Judges'  decision  is  final  and  no  correspondence  can  be  enterei 
into  about  it  Void  in  States  where  illegal.  Entries  close  August  31,  197C 
The  winner  will  be  given  the  glad  tidings  by  post.  And  fifty  runners-up  wil 
be  awarded  a  set  of  8  Pimm's  Tankards  engraved  with  their  initials. 


PIMM'S  CUP 


The  painting  that  made  a  marriage  legal 


Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  suspects  the  real 
mg  of  this  famous  double  portrait  by  Jan  van  Eyck. 
illy,  it  portrays  a  wedding,  and  all  the  fascinating  de- 
ire  symbolic  references  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

As  John  Canada y  points  out  in  the  first  portfolio 
e  Metropolitan  Museum  Seminars  in  Art,  the  little 
ymboli;es  faithfulness;  the  discarded  sandals,  humility ; 
the  single  candle,  the  presence  of  God.  Above  the 
■,  which  signifies  purity,  is  an  inscription  meaning, 
an  Eyck  was  here,  1434,"  written  in  script  proper  to  a 
.  -nt.  For  the  painting  really  is  a  document :  a  painted 
I    ,;e  certificate! 

If  you  had  come  across  this  painting  in  ,1  museum, 
you  have  understood  what  the  artist  was  trying  to 
u?  Cr  would  you  have  missed  the  hidden  meanings'.' 

A  surprising  number  of  otherwise  cultivated 
is  have  a  blind  spot  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned, 
ting  a  museum,  they  stand  before  a  respected  work  of 
nd  see  nothing  but  its  surface  aspects.  It  was  to  help 
persons  that  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
1  Canaday,  art  critic  of  The  h[cw  York,  Times,  created 
'Seminars  in  Art,  a  unique  program  of  assisted  self- 
at  ion  in  art  appreciation. 


Each  seminar  comes  in  the;  form  ot  a  handsome 
portfolio,  the  core  of  which  is  a  lecture  devoted  to  one 
aspect  of  painting.  Each  is  illustrated  with  many  black-and- 
white  pictures  and  contains  twelve  large  separate  full- 
color  reproductions  of  notable  paintings.  As  you  compare 
these  masterpieces  side  by  side,  Mr.  Canaday's  lectures 
clarify  their  basic  differences  and  similarities,  and  so  re- 
veal wh.it  to  look  for  in  any  painting  you  may  see. 

Soon  paintings  will  be  more  than  |ust  "good"  or 
"bad"  to  you. You  will  be  able  to  talk  knowledgeably  and 
form  your  own  educated  opinion  when  you  visit  a  gallery  or 
museum.  And  parents  will  find  themselves  sharing  their 
undcrsi  tiding  with  then  children,  thereby  providing  a 
foundation  for  a  lifelong  interest  in  art. 

Examine  the  first  porlfolio  without  charge 
You  can  study  the  first  seminar  by  mailing  the  coupon  on 
this  page  to  the  IVx,k-of-theMonth  Club,  which  admin- 
isters the  program  tor  the  Museum.  You  will  receive  the 
first  of  the  twelve  portfolios,  What  Is  a  Painting?,  for  a 
two-week  trial  examination. Subsequent  portfolios,  sent  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  month,  are  devoted  to  realism,  expres- 
sionism, abstraction,  composition,  painting  techniques, 

and  tlir  mle  nf  the  iirtlst  is  snri.il  rritir  nnii  l/isirtnarv 


If  you  choose  not  to  continue,  simply  return  the 
portfolio  and  your  subscription  will  be  canceled.  There  is 
no  further  obligation.  But  if  you  are  convinced  of  the  pre 
gram's  worth,  you  pay  only  $3.75,  plus  a  small  charge  tc 
cover  mailing  and  handling  expense,  for  this  and  for  each  of 
the  remaining  portfolios  you  accept. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Seminars  in  the  Home 

c/o  Book  of  the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

2S0  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  and  senJ  me  Portfolio  1, 
What  h  a  Painting?  It' after  two  weeks  I  JeciJc  not  to  continue,  I 
may  return  it,  canceling  my  subscription.  It  I  retain  it,  bill  me  $\  ;•>. 
plus  a  small  mailing  charge,  for  it  anJ  for  each  of  the  remaining 
portfolios  as  they  are  receiveJ,  I  may  cancel  this  subscription  at 
any  time. 


PRINT  n  a  Mr  _ 


please  note  in  Canada,  price  of  portfolio  is  i4.?t>  plus  mau  inc.  O-C  I 


At  a  time  like  this, 
Bob  Lynch  isn't  thinking  about 
the  balance  of  payments. 


Bob  Lynch  and  his  wife,  from 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  are  getting  a 
big  kick  out  of  spending  their  $200 
duty-free  allowance  in  London. 

With  Mrs.  Lynch  in  a  smashing 
evening  gown,  the  furthest  thing  from 
her  husband's  mind  is  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  And  who  can  blame  him? 

What  he  probably  doesn't  know  is 
that  many  of  the  Londoners  they 
dealt  with  are  customers  of  ours. 

The  owner  of  the  boutique  on  King's 
Road  in  Chelsea,  for  instance,  drives 
a  rented  Avis  car  on  weekends. 

The  maitre  d'  of  their  favorite 
restaurant  spent  his  last  summer 
vacation  at  the  Sheraton-Malta  Hotel 
in  St.  Julian's  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  manager  of  their  hotel  owns  a 


color  TV  set  made  by  ITT  KB,  one 
of  our  British  companies. 

Contributions— at  home  and  abroad 

Last  year  U.S.  companies  operating 
abroad  contributed  over  $5  billion 
to  the  balance  of  payments. 

But  it's  not  a  one-way  street  by 
any  means. 

Companies  like  ours  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  economic  strength 
abroad  through  foreign  payrolls,  taxes, 
exports,  new  construction  and 
purchases  of  parts  and  raw  material. 
And  by  decreasing  costs  through 
more  efficient  production,  by  stabiliz- 
ing employment  and  by  paying  a 
fair  return  to  investors. 

What's  more,  foreign  direct  invest- 


ment in  the  U.S.  now  comes  to  more 
than  $10  billion.  And  a  number 
of  countries— especially  Great 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Japan— now  compete 
aggressively  with  the  U.S.  in  world 
markets.  The  large  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  for  last  year  makes 
this  obvious. 

Key  is  growth 

The  key  to  U.S.  success  in  world 
markets  is  growth.  No  company  can 
stand  still  for  very  long  today, 
especially  in  a  world  that  demands 
application  of  advanced  technology 
and  modern  business  management 
techniques  for  survival. 

To  help  ensure  our  continued  growth 
abroad,  we  have  built  a  strong  base 
in  the  U.S.  From  this  base— and  the 
ones  we  have  established  in  other 
major  countries  over  the  years— we  are 
helping  companies  like  Levitt,  Avis 
and  Sheraton  expand  internationally. 

Soon  other  of  our  companies,  like 
ITT  Educational  Services,  Continental 
Baking  and  Rayonier  (producer  of 
cellulose),  will  increase  their 
international  activities. 

ITT  and  you 

In  foreign  countries  where  we  do 
business-as  in  the  U.S.— our  resources 
and  skills  have  resulted  in  stepped-up 
competition  in  the  fields  we  enter. 
That  means  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  material— and  better 
products  and  services  for  your 
dollars  whether  you  spend  them  in 
London,  Sao  Paulo,  Wakayama 
or  Walla  Walla. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Erratum  : 

We  an-  advi-ed  that  there 
were  a  number  of  factual  in- 
accuracies in  an  article  about 
the  New  York  Post  by  Jack 
Newfield  in  our  September 
issue.  We  regret  any  harm 
that  may  have  been  done  as 
a  re-ult  of  it-  publication. 

— The  Editors 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


This  Jul)  1070  issue  nf  Harper  s  Maga- 
zine is  concerned  in  good  pari  with 
politics  and  Presidents,  left.  right,  and 
middle  American,  from  Mr.  Nixon  to 
Ike.  Woodrov  Wilson  through  LBJ. 
Some  of  the  writers  concern  is  critical, 
perhaps  most  of  it:  and  leading  the 
critics  nf  the  Democrats,  in  this  in- 
stance is  the  famous  lilieral  economist 
and  outspoken  nagger,  John  Kenneth 
Calhraith.  More  adept  than  anyone  who 
speaks  fo:  him.  he  speaks  for  himself 
(in  the  Foreword  to  his  forthcoming 
hook.  "  hut   Hum/  the  Democrats?  i: 

"For  thirty-odd  years  I  have  been  a 
reasonably  .nine  Democrat,  and  over 


The  cover:  The  donkey  photographed 
for  this  issue  is  alive  and  well  and  lis  ing 
i  it  happens 1  on  I  ,on<z  Island  a  de- 
scendant in  spirit  from  the  traditional 
symbol  of  the  Democratic  Part)  in  its 
more  rambunctious  moods.  Thomas 
Nasi,  the  cartoonist  who  usually  gets  the 
credit  for  creating  this  emblem,  first 
used  it  to  represent  the  Copperhead  fac- 
tion ol  the  Democrats  loo  years  ago  in 
Harper's  II  eel, I)  lor  January  15,  l!!70. 


all  that  time  ins  relations  with  the  Party 
have  varied  from  uneas)  to  unpleasant. 
In  the  late  Thirties,  the  Part)  elders  in 
Washington  viewed  the  evangelistic 
young  Keynesians  who  were  around 
town  with  distaste  and  even  alarm.  I 
was  one.  Later,  when  in  charge  of  war- 
time price  control,  I  was  thought,  alonp 
with  Leon  Henderson,  to  have  caused 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  ke\  Congres- 
sional seats  in  1942.  tin  politics  one 
only  loses  key  seats,  never  non-key 
seats.  I  I  have  always  felt  that  the  con- 
tention had  merit.  So  did  I'DK.  who 
a  few  months  latei  dispensed  with  my 
services,  to  general  applause,  lie  offered 
me  a  job  in  Smith  Africa. 

"In  I ' ).)l2.  the  people  who  were  help- 
ing Adlai  Stevenson  on  economic  policy 
were  felt  by  more  reputable  Democrats 
to  be  guiding  him  too  far  to  the  left— 
a  view  that  was  shared  by  Adlai  him- 
self. Again  I  was  one.  Later  during  the 
Fisenhowet  years,  I  was  chairman  of 
the  domestic-policy  committee  of  the 
Democratic  Advisor)  Council.  For  the 
first  time  in  political  affairs,  I  found 
myself  burdened  bv  the  responsible  posi- 
tion. Accordingly  I  was  assailed  bv 
Leon  Keyserling  from  left  and  right  and 
l>\  Dean  \cheson  from  the  right.  I  Dean 
and  1  clashed  also  on  foreign  policy  .  At 
the  time  he  was  persuaded  that  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  being  too  soft  on  the 
Communists.)  In  the  early  Sixties,  I 
found  myself  in  disagreement  with  my 
old  Keynesian  allies  over  tax  reduction. 
Such  a  reduction  was  required  by  what 
was  now  the  new  orthodoxy.  I  thought 
the  money  should  be  used  for  public 
needs.  Nothing  serves  one  so  well  in 
politics  as  the  ability  to  change  sides. 
Consistenc)  is  what  freezes  you  to  error. 
For  seveial  years  in  the  late  Sixties,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Committee  used  to 
meet  onlv  to  considei  mv  ejection  from 
a  highl)  symbolic  Part)  post.  Fortu- 


nately the  matter  never  came  to  a  vott 
Vietnam  was  by  now  the  issue.  Prior  ti 
the  Chicago  ('(invention,  a  move  to  ex] 
punge  me  from  the  delegation  for  thj 
same  heres)  did  succeed.  The  first  ordej 
of  business  before  the  delegation  whed 
it  caucused  at  Chicago  was  a  resolution 
to  remove  me  again,  for  meanwhile  A 
had  an  iv  ed  back  on.  One  could,  eventu  I 
ally,  get  the  feeling  of  not  being  wanted 

"None  of  this  is  to  establish  my  righl 
to  a  persecution  complex  or  even  m  B 
credentials   as   an    excessively  experi| 
enced  malcontent.  It  merely  allows  m 
to  point  out  the  most  important  thinj 
about  the  Democratic  Party,  which  i 
that  no  matter  how  much  you  mav  (lis 
like  it  and  vice  versa,  you  cannot  escap 
it.  And  the  reason  is  the  raison  d'etr 
of  the  Party.  The  Democratic  Party,  noj, 
the  Republican  Party,  not  third  parties  I 
is  where  the  change  occurs  and  thu 
where  the  action  is.  .  .  .  Its  shortcom 
ings,  eccentricities,  and  anachronism! 
notwithstanding,  the  Democratic  Part' 
has  been  the  instrument  of  a  remarkabbj 
amount  of  change  from  the  days  of  tin 
\ew  Deal  on.  I  would  hope  it  can  be  s<N 
again.  In  am  case,  there  isn't  anything 
else." 


Award  notes:  Seymour  M.  Hersh,  whose 
book  My  Lai  1  was  introduced  in  a  spej 
cial  section  of  Harper's  May  issue,  woi 
this  year's  Pulitzer  Prize  for  interna 
tional  reporting  for  his  disclosures  oi 
the  massacre  in  Vietnam.  Other  recenl 
Pulitzer  w  inners,  whose  prize  works  first 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  include 
Norman  Mailer  (The  Armies  of  tfu 
Night)  and  W  illiam  Styron  (Tin-  Con 
fessions  of  Xat  Turner).  And  cominjj 
soon  in  Harper's  is  a  new  poem.  "Thf 
("balk  Clilfs  of  Kiigcn."  bv  the  w  inner  ol 
the  1970  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry 
Richard  Howard. 
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My  Lai 


The  article  by  Seymour  Hersh  about 
Mv  Lai  4  |  May  I  is  shocking  and  (lis 
turbing.  The  massacres  which  occurred 
.  .  .  are  comparable  to  the  tales  of 
Mongol  hordes,  the  Germans  entering 
Belgium,  the  Holocaust. 

But  the  most  disturbing  thing  about 
reading  such  an  article  is  the  sense  oi 
fulilit\.  We  have  known  that  Americans 
were  slaughtering  civilians  in  Vietnam 
for  years;  we  used  to  see  it  every  night 
on  the  evening  news.  Johnson  was  forced 
to  retire  because  everyone  was  tired  of 
the  war.  Hut  still  it  goes  on,  gets  worse, 
expands.  We  vote  for  people,  from  the 
President  on  down,  who  promise  to  end 
the  war.  to  change  our  priorities,  to  set 
us  straight.  And  it  goes  on,  gets  worse, 
power  becomes  more  remote.  It  seems 
as  though  the  President  is  in  fact  the 
head  of  two  nations.  One  which  votes, 
the  other  which  is  a  Byzantine  power 
structure  of  military,  industry,  labor, 
conservative  politicians.  The  two  are 
pursuing  different  courses  and  perhaps 
are  heading  for  war  with  each  other.  If 
the  more  powerful  one  decides  that  the 
citizens  are  the  enemy.  Mv  Lai  mav 
come  home  to  be  Elmsford,  N.\  . 

Sally  Sheehy 
Elmsford.  N.Y. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  intense 
pride  the  professional  soldier  takes  in 
his  occupation  is  the  feeling  that  he 
exemplifies  the  willingness  to  lav  his  life 
on  the  line  in  defense  of  his  country.  1 
used  to  feel  that  the  Army  never  en- 
countered ethical  problems  when  a 
grave  question  was  to  be  answered.  Ex- 
istence within  a  structured  society  where 
the  rules  cover  everything  made  me 
think  that  there  couldn't  be  a  choice 
between  the  truth  and  some  other  alter- 
native. Everything  was  covered  by  reg- 
ulations. 

Yet  I  ask  the  perhaps  immature  ques- 
tion: At  what  time  in  one's  career  does 
the  preservation  of  one's  career  take 
precedence  over  what  is  right?  How 


could  persons  ol  considerable  rank,  w  ith 
a  great  deal  to  lose  fail  to  demonstrate 
that  unerring  adherence  to  the  right  that 
should  have  been  automatic,  failing  in- 
eredibly  hv  assuming  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  fabled  ostrich  attitude, 
when  every  commander  knows  that  the 
only  uav  to  be  really  sure  of  what's 
going  on  is  to  be  there? 

I  am  a  sadlj  disillusioned  soldier, 
especial!)  when  I  consider  the  untold 
risks  my  own  men  took  two  years  latei 
abiding  hv  controls  designed,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  a  similar  tragedy;  controls 
which  were  unnecessary  given  the  self- 
discipline  and  military  discipline  which 
i  nn  Id  have  pre\  ented  M  v  Lai. 

Robert  \\  .  Hintermaier 

Vida.  Missouri 

Seymour  Hersh's  superbly  written 
"case  study"  of  the  events  preceding 
and  surrounding  the  massacre  at  My 
Lai  I  is  deeplv  disturbing.  I  wonder 
bow  many  fellow  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
acted as  diil  I  :  that  is.  discovering  a 
reawakened  impact  of  emotions  which 
were  well  on  their  wav  toward  repres- 
sion. Foi  me,  Mr.  Hersh  has  given  a 
word  picture  of  the  pervasive  insidious 
effects  of  the  "culture"  built  into  and 
taught  bv  the  military  s\stem.  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  culture  in  the 
Vietnam  combat  setting  precipitated  the 
devaluation  of  human  dignitv  and  ex- 
istence. .  .  . 

In  recalling  mv  experience  as  a  pro- 
fessional social  worker  in  the  Army  in 
Vietnam  .  .  .  [and  |  in  talking  with  many 
people,  from  commanders  to  infantry- 
men, from  helicopter  pilots  to  combat 
medics,  my  impression  was  that  there 
were  not  merely  isolated  anomalous  in- 
cidents of  purposeful  killing  of  civilians 
by  American  soldiers,  but  that  these 
incidents  v\ere  indeed  commonplace.  .  .  . 

I  believe  it  to  be  tremendously  im- 
portant that  we  I  the  public  I  learn  what 
it  is  about  the  nature  of  man  that  en- 
ables such  events  as  the  massacre  to 
occur.  Some  would  say  that  the  only 
explanation  adequate  to  cover  the  seem- 
ingl\  inconsistent  images  of  the  Ameri- 


can soldier   as  feeding    war  orphan; 
building  schools  and  bridges,  and  th 
soldier  as  murderer  of  innocent  civilian 
to  a  decree  far  beyond  the  tolerabl 
excesses  of  warfare,  is  that  some  toxis 
poison  must  have  severely  altered  th; 
personality  of  each  individual  soldier! 
Thus,  in  hearings  conducted  by  Senatoj 
Dodd,  several  psychiatrists  have  test? 
lied  that  there  is  a  toxic  psychosis  whicl 
has   been   associated   with  marijuan. 
abuse.  .  .  .  Indeed.  Senator  Dodd  statei 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "Mr.  Presis 
dent,  the  grisly  incidents  alleged  to  havf 
occurred  on  March  16.  1968.  in  My  LaijJ 
South  Vietnam,  present  us  with  a  majo  | 
confrontation  in  character.  Have  Amerl 
ican  soldiers  suddenly  been  transformed 
into  brutish  monsters  overnight?  Or,  ill 
there  some  other  cause,  another  factoffl 
that  has  induced  this  terrible  aberral 
tion?  There  is  reason  to  believe  thaH 
this  new  image  of  the  GI  as  a  storrm 
trooper  could  well  be  the  direct  resuln 
ol   the  toxic  effects  of  certain  drugM 
which  are  abundant  in  Vietnam!" 

In  the  May  edition  of  The  InternaU 
lional  Journal  of  the  Addictions,  a  reJJ 
port  of  my  research  concerning  thdl 
incidence  of  marijuana  use  by  Arm)|J 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  appears.  .  .  .  Th| 
research  was  requested  by  the  then  chiejl 
psychiatrist  in  Vietnam;  however,  wheii 
the  issue  became  politically  "hot,"  I  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  data  in  Vietnam  I 
Some  six  months  later.  I  was  able  tc 
convince  the  Army  Surgeon  General'sj 
Office  to  order  the  material  returned  tc 
the  I  .  S.  for  analysis. 

The  results  of  this  research  may  cause 
one  to  rightly  ask  some  very  different: 
questions  than  those  asked  heretofore. 
For  example,  is  it  possible  that  the  use) 
of  marijuana  in  Vietnam  actually  serves 
to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  murder? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  high  rate  of  mari-1 
i nana  use  among  psychiatric  patients  is 
not  the  cause  of  psychiatric  disorder, 
but  that  instead  men  with  mental  illness 
or  other  forms  of  characterological  diffi- 
culty use  drugs  (whether  marijuana  or 
alcohol  or  other  such  stimulants  I  in  an 
attempt  to  control  their  behavior  or  to 


This  nice  little  blonde  from  Barcelona 
eyou  all  the  way  to  Spain.  And  England. 
ice*  And  Germany.  And..* 


The  theory  that  all  Spanish 
women  are  dark  haired  and 
flashing  eyed  is  false.  As  false  as 
the  theory  that  Iberia  flies  only 
to  Spain. 

We  have  blondes  from 
Barcelona.  Redheads  from  Cadiz. 
And,  of  course,  a  liberal  helping  of 
the  beautiful  brunettes  you 
pictured  us  having.  Happily,  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common.  A 
quality  of  dignity  and  pride  and 
romance  that  comes  from  being 
raised  in  a  land  of  dignity  and  pride 
and  romance. 

These,  the  women  of  Iberia,  are 


trained  at  Iberia's  acclaimed 
trainingfacilities  in  Madrid.  But, 
really,  their  training  begins  at  birth. 
And  it  reflects  in  the  warm, 
thoughtful  way  you're  cared  for 
wherever  you  go  around  the  world 
Call  Iberia.  Or  see  your  Travel 


Agent.  We  regret  you  mayn't 
specify  our  blonde  from  Barcelona. 
But,  of  course,  Iberia  specifies 
lovely  ladies  on  every  flight. 


Fly  the  world  with  Iberia. 
The  roriiance  of  Spain  on  every  plane. 


International  Airlmes  of  Spain. 

Where  only  the  plane 

gtts  more  attention  than  you. 

"18  Tours..."  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  18  most  romantic  tours  the 
world's  most  romantic  airline  has  to  offer. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 

Iberia  International  Airlines  of  Spain 
P.O.  Box  501,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Name 

Address 

CTty 

State  Zip 
My  travel  agent  is 


Qive  them  this  day 
their  daily  bread. 


Walk  down  the  '<4i  back  ioads"of  most  any 
Mississippi  Delta  town  and  you'll  see  chil- 
dren with  stomachs  bloated,  eyes  dulled, 
feet  swollen,  arms  and  legs  matchstick  thin. 
They  subsist  day  after  day  on  a  few  greens 
around  noon  and  some  pinto  beans  in  the 
evening.  Nothing  more.  Nothing  different. 
And  not  even  enough  of  that. 

The  irony  is  that  they  aren't  starving  at  a 
rate  dramatic  enough  to  arouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  world.  Otherwise  something 
would  have  already  been  done. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
is  conducting  a  nationwide  drive  to  provide 
Federal  Food  Stamps  for  these  families.  Un- 
der this  program,  a  needy  family  can  con- 
vert $10  in  Food  Stamps  into  as  much  as 
$240  worth  of  meat,  milk  and  bread. 

To  help  us  in  this  effort,  please  send  your 
tax-deductible  check  to  the  NAACP  Missis- 
sippi Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

Thank  you 

NAACP  MISSISSIPPI  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUND. 
DEPT.  A  4  1,  BOX  121 ,  RADIO  CITY  STA.,  N  Y  10019 
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suppress  their   int rapsv chic  stress'.'' 

I  here  arc  mam  such  questions  which 
objective  social-science  research  would 
atteui|)l  lo  answer.  To  dale,  the  over- 
whelming inordinate  emphasis  given 
to  anecdotal,  iinseientihc.  and  subjective 
data  i-  such  as  to  suggest  that  there  is 
a  question  of  greater  magnitude  and 
generalit)  which  must  first  he  answered, 
thai  is.  is  it  possible  to  objectively  and 
rational!)  inquire  about  man  s  nature  in 
terms  ol  behavior  in  combat,  01  the  use 
of  drugs?  Or  is  the  preoccupation  with 
presen  ing  notions  of  man's  nature  as  it 
ought  to  be  -ii  entrenched  thai  rational 
inquii  \  ran  not  occui  ': 

ROGI  R  \.  Rot  FMAIN 
I  ni\eisii\  of  Calif.,  Berkele) 

^  oui  article  on  the  so-called  "  \l  v 
Lai  Massacre  w  as  the  most  biased  piece 
id  liberal  reporting  ever  printed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  "mas- 
sacre al  \l\  Lai  and  I  am  nunc  than 
outraged  al  the  efforts  of  the  liberal 
media  to  crucify,  oui  officers  and  men 
who  in  turn,  were  outraged  al  watching 
their  fellow  soldiers  killed  and  maimed 
h\  boob)  traps  and  land  mines  set  b) 
"Id  men  and  women,  and  b)  -mall  chil- 
1 1 1  en. 

W  c  all  know  that  "u  ar  is  hell"  and 
that  the  \  ietnam  action  is  nunc  hellish 
than  most.  However,  the  people  of  the 
I  nited  States  should  support  our  un- 
fortunate  men  I  who  are  in  mosl  cases 
there  against  their  personal  de- 
sires I .  nut  condemn  them. 

Ki  i  uxor  Alsop  Butler 
\ustin,  Texas 

I  am  try  ing  to  read  the  report  of  the 
\l\  Lai  Massacre  in  your  V I  a  \  issue, 
but  1  cannot  go  on.  M)  heart  is  sickened 
and  m)  eyes  arc  blinded  b\  tears.  For 
(.(id  sake,  let  us  slop  this  war  now  be- 
fore we  are  completely  and  hopelessl) 
corrupted.  -\\\k  Onishi 

New  York.  N  Y. 


Voices 


Although  I  have  for  some  time  ad- 
mired Harpers  for  its  general  objec- 
tivity, even  when  its  content  has  been, 
as  it  often  is.  at  variance  with  nn  posi- 
tion, I  can  sea  reel  \  attribute  this  qualit) 
to  Joseph  C.  Goulden's  "Voices  from 
the  Silenl  Majority"  in  the  April  issue. 

I  do  not  necessaril)  include  mysell 
in  said  "Silenl  Majority"  .  .  .  However, 
neither  can  I  believe  that  Bobb)  Moga 
the  Township  Supervisor  is  representa- 
tive ol  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  I  .  S.  citizens  who  expressed  appro  I 
of  the  President's  speech  on  Vietnl 
last  November.  1 1  am  not  one  of  th<| 
incidentally.  I  Rather  I  believe  that 
representative   individual    among  t 
group,  if  one  could  be  selected,  wo 
be  heller  informed,  less  extreme  in 
views,  and  more  tolerant  of  the  opinii 
<d  others.  And  I  am  forced  to  feel  tl 
quite  a  few  of  those  approving  Jm 
read  hooks  dealing  with  the  subject 
Vietnam.  (The  undersigned  has  n 
several,    including  the  very  excell 
ones  hv   Bernard  Fall,  i 

As  an)   experienced   insuiance  n 
knows.  Bernoulli's  Theorem  (genen/j 
known  as  the  Law   of  Averages)  dJ 
not  operate  with  small  numbers  a> 
sampling      Heme,     it     follows,  Pj 
Goulden  could  never  have  achiever 
"representative"  sampling  hv  select) 
as  lew   as  seven  letters   land  probal' 
not  with  a  hundred  limes  that  many 
This  proven  principle,  hut  especially  r 
contemptuous  tone  of  his  account,  c< 
vinces  me  that  his  sampling  was  b)  II 
means  random.  Let  us  face  it.  it  wafll 
carefull)  selected  sampling,  chosen  ]' 
reflect  discredit  on  the  President  a 
on  his  supporters. 

Earl  E.  Eigabroa 
Captain,  I  .  S.  Army  ( Retire  \ 
Gig  Harbor,  Wa; 

Armed  w  ith  his  preselected  letters  al 
his  predetermined  point  of  view.  \ 
Goulden  infiltrates  the  Middle  W  est  a 
sunn  discovers  that,  hv  all  odds,  oj 
Robert  Moga  is  his  fattest  turkey,  l^1 
accepts  Mr.  Moga's  hospitality,  dii 
at  his  table,  sleeps  in  his  guest  roo 
meets  and  lunches  with  his  friends,  ar 
eventually  returns  to  New  York,  when  \ 
from  the  v  antage  point  of  his  superin  ( 
breeding,  upbringing,  and  education, 
proceeds  to  chop  Mr.  Moga  into  smJ  , 
pieces. 

Mr.  Gould  en  does  his  reporting  wi 
all  the  casual  arrogance  of  the  annointi 
liberal,  i  It  is  warmly  profound  ai 
wonderful  for  Andy  Williams  to  sin 

The  Rattle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
Robert  Kennedy's  funeral  but  gaud 
for  Rota ri an  types  to  sing  it  in  "anthe  ' 
rhythm"  at  a  luncheon:  it  is  profound 
right  to  inarch  in  the— misnamed— Mori 
torium,  gauche  to  criticize  it.  i  Yet  ol 
feels  strangely  sorry  for  Mr.  Moga.  Li) 
is  presented  as  a  wretched  caricature 
poorly   educated,  self-righteous   in  h 
blind    patriotic    fervor,    all  problen 
neatl)  solved  with  a  list  wrapped  in  tl 
Flag. 

^  el  there  is  this  to  consider.  M 
Moga  may   nol  reall)  know  or  unde 


Unfortunately,  when  you 
go  on  vacation  you're  only 
prepared  to  have  fun. 


When  people  dream  about  their  vaca- 
tion, they  never  dream  of  something  going 
wrong.  This  may  be  human  nature,  but  it's 
■not  reality. 

Things  usually  do  go  wrong.  Little 
things.  But  things  big  enough  to  ruin  a  day. 

For  instance,  you  might  arrive  at  a  hotel 
and  find  that  your  beloved  family  cat  is  not 
allowed  on  the  premises.  Or  that  the  restau- 
rant you  heard  so  much  about  requires  a  tie 

and  jacket 

We'll  help  find  you  a  hotel  where 
your  family  cat  is  as  welcome 


as  you  are 


(And  you  in 
sandals  and 
a  polo  shirt.) 
Or  worse 
than  any 
of  those 
things,  you 
might  find 
that  what 
you  thought 

would  be  an  interesting  vacation  spot  turns 
out  to  be  a  bore. 

For  any  of  these  problems,  A  Hertz  can  be 
the  saving  grace.  Because  we 
know  more  about  trav- 
eling than  anyone  else. 

We  can  tell  you  the  name  of 
a  hotel  that  welcomes  cats,  dogs, 
or  even  alligators. 

We  can  recommend  restau- 
rants where  the  atmosphere  is 
as  casual  as  the  food  is  good. 

We  can  tell  you  where  you  can 
get  your  shoes  repaired,  your  valise 
fixed  or  your  guitar  tuned.  If  you 
find  your  vacation  boring,  we 

^      ,  °\  Hertz  has  special  rates 

Can  WOrk  OUt  some  Very  in-    for  different  kinds  of  vacations 

teresting  sight-seeing  plans.    startine as  low  as  *7-47  a  <&y- 


We  can  help  you  with  a 
lot  of  things  that  aren't 
problems,  too. 

If  you  want 
something-other 
than  a  Ford  se- 
dan, we  offer  a 
choice  of  over 
30  different  cars : 
sports  cars,  con- 
vertibles, cars 
with  air  condi- 
tioning, bucket  seats,  or  a  lot  of  trunk  space. 

And  we  accept  almost  every  major  credit 
card.  So  whichever  you  carry  will 
probably  be  okay  with  us. 
We  even  have  special 


No  matter  what  kind  of  car  you  want, 

chances  are  we  have  it.  We  rent 
over  30  different  makes  and  models. 


Whichever  major 
credit  card  you  happen 
to  carry,  it's  probably 
good  with  us. 


rates  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  to  fit  your 
particular  vacation 
needs.  For  short- 
trip  driving,  we'll 
rent  you  a  standard 
or  intermediate 
Ford  or  similar 
)  sedan  for 
only  $7.47  a 
day  plus  100  a  mile  and  gas.  You  can 
get  this  rate  for  a  minimum  of  7  days,  a 
weekend,  or  a  holiday  (2  day  minimum). 

For  long  drives,  we'll  give  you  our  $99 
a  week,  Unlimited  Mileage  rate,  as  long  as 
vC^  you  return  the  car  to  the  city  from  which 

you  rented  it.  (Both  the  $7.47  and  $99  rates 
4  are  available  at  most  but  not  all  Hertz  offices.) 
You  get  all  these  things  when 
you  rent  from  Hertz.  Any  one  of  which 
can  keep  your  dream  vacation  from 
turning  into  a  nightmare. 


Hertz 

You  don't  just  rent  a  car.  You  rent  a  company. 


©HERTZ  SYSTEM,  INC.,  1970 


What  is  U.S.Steel  doing  abou 


art  and  architecture! 


USS  COR-TEN  Steel  is  one 
of  the  things  we're  doing. 

Add  the  imagination  of 
architects  and  this  steel  becomes 
a  handsome,  enduring  build- 
ing. The  Chicago  Civic  Center. 
Or  the  Ford  Foundation  Building 
in  New  York.  Or  any  of  the  thou- 
sands of  other  COR-TEN  build- 
ings, bridges  and  structures  all 
across  the  country. 

Add  the  genius  of  Picasso 
and  this  handsome  material  be- 
comes a  sculpture.  It  broods  ma- 
jestically over  the  city  of 
Chicago  like  a  modern  Sphinx. 


Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Architect:  Naramore,  Bain,  Brady  &  lohanson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

USS  COR-TEN  is  a  high 
strength  steel  developed  and 
pioneered  by  United  States  Steel. 
It's  as  natural-looking  as  wood 
and  as  permanent  as  stone. 
Artists  use  it.  Architects  use  it. 
The  secret  of  its  beauty,  as  well 
as  its  durability,  is  the  rich,  rus- 
set brown  coating  it  forms  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  corrosion.  It 
doesn't  need  painting.  And  with 
age,  it  only  grows  more  hand- 
some. 

Because  there's  a  need  for 
the  pleasing  as  well  as  the  practi- 
cal, we  produce  steel  that  is  both. 

C.  F.  Murphy  Associates  was  the  architect 
for  the  Chicago  Civic  Center. 
USS  and  COR-TEN  are  registered  trademarks 
of  United  States  Steel. 


'Morninqside  Heights"  by  William  Tarr. 


Ford  Foundation  Building.  New  York  City 
Architect:  Kevin  Roche  &  John  Dinkeloo 
&  Associates.  Hamden,  Conn. 

We're 
involved. 


LETTERS 


There  are  uncompromising 
travelers  who  have  been 
shamelessly  spoiled  hy 
the  other  Ritz 
at  Place  Vendome. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them 


The 
Ritz  C  'arlton 
Boston 


a-a-o-tO'i!) 
i    .   > 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

">?  The  Museum's  100th  anniversary  catalogue  ol 
Christmas  cards  and  presents  —  rare  American 
blown  glass,  sculpture,  ancient  jewelry  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  for  the  first  time  a  selection  of  rings; 
books  and  prints,  and  the  magnificent  1971 
Engagement  Calendar,  "Flowers  for  All  Seasons". 
">?  New  designs  for  the  famous  Museum  cards 
include  works  by  I  ra  Angelico,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  Rembrandt,  El  Greco,  Bruegel,  and 
Degas,  medieval  enamels,  frescoes,  della  Robbias, 
and  early  American  crewel  embroidery.  All  cards 
and  presents,  except  the  books,  are  made  especially 
lor  the  Museum  and  can  be  bought  only  by  mail 
or  at  the  Museum  itself  The  4 8- page  color 
catalogue  will  be  mailed  about  September  the  first. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

255  Grade  Station ,  New  York  W028 
Please  send  me  the  Museum's  new  catalogue  of 
Christmas  cards,  25  cenis  enclosed  h  1 

Na  me  ,  


Address. 


-land  what  il  i-  lie  is  saying  and  doing. 
Mr.  Coulden,  on  the  other  hand,  does. 

Dwiki.  A.  Jenkins 
Pacific  Palisades.  Calif. 

'"Voices  from  tlie  Silent  Majority" 
make-  a  perhaps  unwitting  point:  no- 
where loda\  does  (here  exist  a  hook  on 
the  horror  and  stupidity  of  the  Vietnam 
war  which  i-  written  in  terms  that  the 
Silent  Majority  can  respect.  Heading 
Bernard  Fall  is  no  help,  because  Fall 
makes  the  constant  assumption  that  his 
reader  i-  ahead)  a  liberal.  "  As  Mr. 
Coulden's  article  points  out,  Silent 
Majoi  itai  iaris  do  lead,  although  their 
reading  patterns  are  different  from  those 
of  intellectuals.  If  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
can  \\  rite  a  hook  that  the  Silent  Majority 
u  ill  read,  someone  can  do  the  same  u  ilh 
the  war.  her.ui-c  the  stupidit)  of  this 
wai  lian-cends  the  boundaries  between 
liberal  and  conservative. 

.  .  .  Too  mans  liberals  tr)  to  use  Viet- 
nam as  evidence  of  the  superioritv  of 
liberal  over  conserv alive,  because  con- 
servatives supported  the  war  foi  so  long. 
Even  Mr.  Goulden,  in  what  he  leaves 
unsaid  about  the  reading  habit-  of  the 
Silent  Majority,  seems  to  be  making  the 
point:  if  Nixon's  Silent  Majority  read 

 I  book-,  the)   would  perhaps  not 

believe  as  the)  do;  therefore,  it  is  es- 
sential  that  everyone  read  good  books. 
The  argument  i-  fine  in  theory,  but  it 
i-  verv  dangerous  stupidit)  to  insist  on 
il  now.  Thi-  war  must  be  stopped,  and 
much  sooner  than  the  time  it  would  take 
lo  convert  Bobb)  Moga.  Jean  Cast. 
Diane  Hick-.  Torn  Frey,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Silent  Majorit)  lo  the  virtues  of 
1  he  humanities. 

W.  D.  Maurer 
\--t.  Prof., I  niversit)  of  California 

Berkelev 

Two  articles  in  the  April  issue,  one  on 
the  Silent  Majority  and  the  other  on 
violence  ["The  future  of  American 
Violence,"  b\  Richard  Hofstadter], 
complemented  each  oilier  well.  It  must 
he  said  that  after  hearing  w hat  the  Silent 
Majority  has  to  say.  one  can  appreciate 
the  turn  to  v  iolence  in  America. . . .  They 
-av  ihev  are  informed  vet  have  never 
heard  of.  let  alone  read,  a  hook  on  the 
war.  "'I  don't  feel  we  have  enough  in- 
formation to  know  whether  policies  are 
right  01  not.  Leave  it  to  the  leader." 
Bui  isn't  this  what  we  fought  World 
\\,n  II  about,  so  people  wouldn  t  leave 
things  to  the  leader  or  wouldn't  just 
ohev  orders?  When  will  people  learn 
thai  il  i-  their  duty  in  a  democracy,  if 
the)  are  going  to  prevent  that  democ- 


racy from  becoming  a  dictatorship? 

No  wonder  the  Left,  most  of  wh: 
really  cares  about  saving  America, 
at  least  w  hat  America  stands  for,  is  tu) 
ing  to  violence.  Violence,  howev 
really  has  never  solved  anything 
as  long  as  Nixon  and  his  Silent  Major 
have  power.  America  the  land  of  fr 
dom  will  soon  vanish.  So  perhaps  v 
lence  and  narrow-minded  chauvini 
must  be  fought  with  violence.  As 
myself,  and  I  speak  for  manv  oth' 
who  abhor  violence,  yet  who  often 
the  need  to  light  back  and  throw  ho 
because  that  was  the  only  way  to  sur 
the  repression  of  the  Silent  Major: 
the  above  remarks  give  some  ideal 
least  as  to  why  I  no  longer  live  in 
(  .  S.  Bernie  Koe| 

London.  Ont 

Joseph  < '..  <  fOildkn  replies  : 

The  persons  featured  in  "Voices"' 
deed  were  "carefully  selected,"  hut 
in  the  conspiratorial  sense  alleged 
Captain  Eigabroadl  and  other  outra 
citizens.  The  initial  "'-election.''  in  f 
w  as  made  hv  the  White  House  comm 
cations  office,  in  response  to  mv  reqi 
for  a  sampling  of  letter-  received  a 
the  November  •>  speech.  Just  what 
teria  the  \\  hite  House  used  I  do 
pretend  to  know,  although  I  will  p< 
oirt  thai  this  office,  run  hv  the  very 
pable  Herbert  Klein,  is  the  public-r 
lions  aim  of  the  Presidency.  Of 
lilts -odd  letter-  passed  to  me.  I 
carded  perhaps  five  because  of  shrilli 
1  three  exclamation  points  per  sentel. 
is  my  limit)  :  and  quasi-literacy  1  lei 
be  accused  of  interviewing  a  grouj 
Snopeses).   Because  mv  concern 
civilians.  I  dropped  seven  other  let 
from  military  personnel.  From  the 
mainder  I  selected  potential  interviev 
(a)  w  hose  letters  w ere  more  than  a  cC  - 
or  two-sentence  "Fm-for-you"  and 
who  were  geographically  dispersed.* 
reachable  in  ten  days  of  travel.  Sj 
for  the  one  man  w  ho  w  role  on  hi  -  olh 
stationery,  I  knew  nothing  more  of  tf(  | 
people  than  what  they  wrote.  The  I 
sev  en  I  asked  for  interviews  accepted 
writing  the  article  I  discarded  out 
repetition-.  In  -11m:  mv  selection  proi 
was  as  random  as  tlx-  breakfast  in 
of  a  stra)  dog.  and  I  had  not  the  -li 
est  notion  of  what  these  Silent  Maj 
tarians  would  do  or  say  until  I  sal  d< 
with  them.  As  a  citizen  I  fervently  h 
Bernoulli's  Theorem  wa-  tempora 
inoperative:  as  a  journalist  I  suspei  - 
wasn't,  and  that  the  voices  I  heard  v  \ 
truly    representative    of    Mr.  Nix> 

Silent  Majority. 


MEWS  NEW 
JTTLE  CAR:  IF 

VOU  UKETHE 

I97LYOUILLKE 

rHE  1975. 


If  you've  been  with  us  for  the  past  few 
?ks,  you  know  we're  ready  with  our  own 
e  car,  the  Vega  2300.  Almost. 

But  first,  there  are  a  few  things  we've 
n  meaning  to  talk  to  you  about. 

No  shiny  new  ashtray  knobs. 

Before  we  tell  you  anything  about  the 
itself,  we  think  you  should  know  that 
:e  it  comes  out,  it's  going  to  stay  out.  We 
t't  plan  to  change  it  for  at  least  four  years. 

We've  got  it  just  the  way  we  want  it, 
1  we  think  you'll  like  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility 
t  we'll  find  ways  to  improve  Vega 
n  a  functional  standpoint.  If  we 
we  will.  We'll  make  you  a 
mise,  though:  no  change 
the  sake  of  change. 

So,  when  you  see  the 
71  Vega,  you'll  be  get- 
j  a  preview  of  Vegas  to 
ne. That's  how  confident 
are.  Here's  why. 

Little,  but  big. 

To  be  perfectly  honest, 
're  pretty  proud.  Our  little  car 
mlike  any  other  little  car. 

For  one  thing,  it  is 


indeed  little:  it's  on  a  tight  97-inch  wheel- 
base,  and  it's  built  for  four  passengers.  Yet 
it  feels  bigger,  because  there's  as  much  room 
per  passenger  as  there  is  in  many  big  cars. 

There  are  other  things  that  make  our 
Vega  a  lot  of  little  car,  like  its  zippy  per- 
formance, its  quiet  ride,  and  even  its  taut, 
smooth  handling.  In  fact,  our  little  car  is  more 
than  just  maneuverable — it's  plain  old  fun. 

Naturally,  all  of  these  things  are  ads 
in  themselves,  so  stay  tuned  to  this  magazine. 

Little,  but  little. 

Although  our  little  car  feels  and 
acts  like  a  much  bigger  car,  there 
are  times  when  its  littleness  really 
shines. 

Like  when  you  pull  into  a  gas 
station.  We  aren't  ready  with 
final  figures  yet,  but  we  can  say 
this  much:  Vega  will  get 
gas  mileage  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  the  best  of 
the  economy  cars.  And  that's 
a  pretty  good  neighborhood. 

Our  little  Vega  will  also 
seem  very  little  when  you  go  to 
buy  it:  prices  will  be  very  close 
to  ordinary  little  cars'. 


iM 


)f  EXCELLENCE 


VEGA 


The  greatest  record  and  tape  offer  in  our  history. . .  FOR  EVERYONE  -  EVEN  THO! 

«■  3  STEREO  LP: a 

WITH  ABSOLUTELY  NO  OBLIGATIOI 


31787  MAMAS  & 
PAPAS  16  GreatHits 
Ounh  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


BAKING 


42665  CROSBY, 
STILLS  &  NASH 
Atlan  LP,  8TR,  CASS, 


42693  KING  CRIMSON 
Atlan  LP,  8TR 


33032  IAN  &  SYLVIA 

-Nashville 

Vangu  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


33077  JOAN  BAEZ 

One  Day  At  A  Time 
Vangu  LP,  8TR.  CASS 


PABLO  CASALS 

■leetfwwn)  O*.  Sow** 


173)7  CASALS 

Plays  Beethove 
Phil  LP 


42673  LED  ZEPPELIN 
II 

Atlan  LP,  8TR 


49706  B.B.  KING  - 

Completely  Well 
Blues  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


44368  PAUL  MAURIAT 

-Midnight  Cowboy 
Phil  LP.  8TR  CASS 


30602  JACKSON  R 
-I  Want  You  Bac' 
Motow  LP.8TR.& 


34525  HELLO  DOLLY 
TwenCen  LP,  8TR, 
CASS 


45638  HERBIE  MANN 

Underground  Memphis 
Atlan  LP,  8TR.  CASS 


33495  BLIND  FAITH 
Atco  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


33252  WES 
MONTGOMERY-  Be, 
River  LP.  8TR.  CA: 


31799  THREE  DOG 
NIGHT  -  It  Ain't  Easy 
Dunh  LP 


42715  BEST  OF  MJO 
Atlan  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


17263  GREGORIAN 

CHANT 

Phili  LP 


30556  D.  ROSS  & 
SUPREMESLove  Child 
Motow  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


44309  BEST  OF 
NINA  SIMONE 
Phili  LP 


17074  VIENNA  CHOIR 
BOYS  Sing  Mozart 
Phili  LP 


MtflSfcfTWIYi 

 ">i— < 


42718  BEST  OF 
Ht'RBIE  MANN 
Atlan  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


31942  GABOR  SZABO 

-Sorcerer 

Impul  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


34506  ZORBA  THE 
GREEK -Soundtrack 
TwCen  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


44369  MYSTIC  MOODS 
ORCH. Stormy  Weekend 
Merc  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


33065  JOAN  BAEZ  - 

David's  Album 
Vangu  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


17274  BACH -Ten 
Chorale  Preludes 
Dupre    Phili  LP 


33081  OTIS  SPANN 

— Cryin'  Time 
Vangu  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


17042  BEETHOVEf, 

Piano  Sonatas/  i 
Richter   Phil  LP 


43837  ROD  STEWART 
ALBUM 

MercuLP,8TR,CASS 


43840  JERRY  BUTLER 

-You  And  Me 
MercuLP,8TR,CASS 


48782  APPLAUSE 

-Original  Cast 
ABC  LP 


31791  STEPPENWI 

Monster 

Dunhi  LP.  8TR,  CA 


33067  COUNTRY  JOE 
&  FISH- 

Here  We  Are  Again 
Vangu  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


17049  SIBELIUS 

-Sym  #2  Concert- 
gebouw/Szell 
Phili  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


33443  IRON 
BUTTERFLY—  In  A 

Gadda-Da-Vida 
Atco  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


17742  FRENCH 
OPERA  ARIAS 

Beverly  Sills 
Westm  LP 


67500  STEPPENWOLF 

Live  (2  records 
counts  as  2) 
Dunhi  LP 


43793  SPANKY  AND 
OUR  GANG-Greatest 
Hits 

Mercu  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


17750  CONTEMPO 
RARY  MUSIC  FOR 
GUITAR 

MusGu  LP 


17064  MOZART:  Sym 

Nos.  25,  29,  32- 
Lon.  Sym,  Davis 
Phil  LP 


33029  BUFFY 
SAINTE-MARIE 

-Gonna  Be  A 
Country  Girl  Again 
Vangu LP, 8TR,  CASS 


17273  HANDEL 

-Water  Music 
Concertgebouw/ 
Van  Beinum 
Phili  LP 


44244  UMBRELLAS 
OF  CHERBOURG 

-Soundtrack 

Phili  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


30555  D.  ROSS  & 
SUPREMES 

-  Join  Temptations 
Motow  LP,  8TR 


33069  PETER 
SCHICKELE 

—Good  Time  Ticket 
Vangu  LP 


42700  MABEL 
MERCER  &  BOBBY 
SHORT  2nd  Town 
Hall  Concert 
Atlan  LP,  8TR 


|)PLE  WHO  SWORE  THEY  WOULD  NEVER  JOIN  ANOTHER  RECORD  OR  TAPE  CLUB! 


If  1  TAPE 


Cartridge 
or 

Cassette 


Worth 
up  to 

$20.94 


0  BUY  ANYTHING  EVER! 


take  your  pick  of  these  great  hits  right  now.  Choose  any  3  Stereo  LP's  (worth  up  to  $20.94)  or  any  1  stereo  tape  (worth 
o  $6.98)  FREE  ...  as  your  welcome  gift  from  Record  Club  Of  America  when  you  join  at  the  low  lifetime  membership  fee 
5.00.  We  make  this  amazing  offer  to  introduce  you  to  the  only  record  and  tape  club  offering  guaranteed  discounts  of 
i%  to  79%  on  all  labels— with  no  obligation  or  commitment  to  buy  anything  ever.  As  a  member  of  this  one-of-a-kind  club 
will  be  able  to  order  any  record  or  tape  commercially  available,  at  savings  up  to  79%— guaranteed  never  less  than 
i%.  No  automatic  shipments,  no  cards  to  return.  We  ship  only  what  you  order.  Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 


mpare 
Hubs 
id  See 


See  for  yourself  why  over  %  million  record  and  tape  collectors  paid  $5  to  join 
Record  Club  of  America  when  other  record  or  tape  clubs  would  have  accepted  them  free. 


Columbia 
Record  Club 

.  advertised 
n  Playboy 
ruary,  1970 


Capitol 
Record  Club 

(as  advertised 
m  Playboy 
April  1970) 


The  RCA 
Cassette 
Club 

(as  jdvertis^d  i 
Sports  Illustrate 

May  4  1970 


Columbia 
Stereo  Tape 
Cartridge 
Service 

'as  advertised 
in  TV  Guide 

•»pnl  25,  19701 


RCA  Stereo  8 
Tape  Club 

(as  advertised 
m  Playboy 
April  19701 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


MUCH 

r  you 

0  TO 

UL  YOUR 
NATION' 


S71  76 


$35  70 

10 
$41  70 


$B3  76 

to 
$95  10 


$41  70 

TO 
$47  70 


YOU  BUY 
»EC0"D 
SPE  YOU 

AT  A 
0UNT' 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


0U  EVER 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


5  to  6 
weeks 


5  to  6 
'  weeks 


,5  to  6 
weeks 


,5  to  6 
weeks 


RECORD  CLUB  Of  AMERICA 


YES1 


Choose  jny  LP  or  tape 
on  any  tabe1'  No  eieep 
lions'  Hundreds ot  differ- 
ent manufacturers 
including  Columbia. 
RCA  Capitol.  Angel, 
london.  etc 


N,t   obi 'gali 

NONE!  yejfly  quo1*1 

at  all 


Tou  don't  have  to  spend 

ZERO  3  Penn*  b" 
nm  i  adc,  not   ',eg3lly  Bb"Ka,«<l 
UULLAKb!  lo  buy  even  a  smgle  rec 
ord  or  tape' 


You  get  discounts  up  to 
aiia/avCI  0,t  Guaranteed 

HLTTHTO.   never  less  than  33ij80 

otl  No  eiceptions 


There  are  no  cards  which 
you    must    return  Only 

NFUFRI  records  and  tapes 
ntftn.  you  rtant  are  ienl  in(t 

only  when  you  asi>  us  to 
 send  thpn  


NO  LONG  You'  0fdef  Processed 
ujaifri  13me  d3*  receded  No 
WAITS!  shrpping  on  cycle 


LAST  A  RECORD  AND  TAPE  CLUB  WITH  NO  "OBLIGATIONS  "-ONLY  BENEFITS! 


is  the  way  you  want  it-the  only  recOTd  and 
;lub  with  no  strings  attached!  Ordinary  record 
pe  clubs  make  you  choose  from  just  a  few 
-usually  their  own!  They  make  you  buy  up 
records  or  tapes  a  year-usually  at  list  price 
fulfill  your  obligation.  And  if  you  forget  to 
II  their  monthly  card-they  send  you  a  record 
>e  you  don't  want  and  a  bill  for  $4.98,  $5.98. 

or  $7.98!  In  effect,  you  may  be  charged 
.t  double  for  your  records  and  tapes. 

lut  Record  Club  of  America  Ends  All  That! 

the  largest  all-label  record  and  tape  club 
e  world.  Choose  any  LP  or  tape  (cartridges 
assettes)  ...  on  any  label  .  .  .  including  new 
ses.  No  exceptions!  Take  as  many,  or  as  few, 

selections  at  all  if  you  so  decide.  Discounts 
UARANTEED  AS  HIGH  AS  79%  OFF!  You  always 
at  least  33'/3%.  You  never  pay  full-price!  You 
:estsellers  for  as  low  as  99(,  plus  a  small 
ing  and  mailing  charge. 

No  Automatic  Shipments 

Record  Club  of  America  there  are  no  cards 
i  you  must  return  to  prevent  shipment  of 
nted  LP's  or  tapes  (which  you  A/ould  have 
turn  at  your  own  expense  if  you  have  failed 
nd  written  notice  not  to  ship).  We  send  only 
you  order. 

How  Can  We  Break  All  Record  and 
Tape  Club  Rules? 

re  the  only  major  record  and  tape  club  NOT 
10  .  .  .  NOT  CONTROLLED  ...  NOT  SUBSIDIZED 
ny  record  or  tape  manufacturer  anywhere, 
•fore,  we  are  never  obliged  by  company  policy 
ish  any  one  label,  or  honor  the  list  price  of 
nanufacturer.  Nor  are  we  prevented  by  distn- 
n  commitments,  as  are  other  major  record  or 
clubs,  from  offering  the  very  newest  records 
apes. 

Record  Club  of  America  now  and  take  advan- 
of  this  special  INTRODUCTORY  MEMBERSHIP 
R.  Choose  any  three  LP's  or  any  one  tape 


shown  here  (worth  up  to  $20.94)  and  mail  coupon 
with  check  or  money  order  for  $5.00  membership 
fee  (a  small  handling  and  mailing  charge  for  your 
free  records  or  tapes  will  be  sent  later).  This 
entitles  you  to  LIFETIME  MEMBERSHIP— and  you 
never  pay  another  club  fee.  You  are  never  obligated 
to  buy  another  record  or  tape  ever.  Your  savings 
have  already  MORE  THAN  MADE  UP  FOR  THE 
NOMINAL  MEMBERSHIP  FEE. 

Look  What  You  Get 

•  FREE  Lifetime  Membership  Card -guarantees  you 
brand  new  LP's  and  tapes  at  discounts  up  to 
79%  .  .  .  Never  less  than  Va  off. 

•  FREE  Giant  Master  LP  Catalog  lists  readily  avail- 
able LP's  of  all  labels!  Thousands  of  listings; 
hundreds  of  labels. 

•  FREE  Giant  Master  Tape  Catalog-sent  on  request. 
Lists  readily  available  tapes  (cartridges  and  cas- 
settes) on  all  labels. 

•  FREE  Disc  &  Tape  Guide  -The  Club's  own  Maga- 
zine, and  special  Club  sale  announcements  which 
regularly  bring  you  news  of  just-issued  new  re- 
leases and  "extra  discount"  specials. 

•  FREE  Any  3  Stereo  LP's  or  any  1  Tape  shown  here 
(worth  up  to  $20.94)  with  absolutely  no  obligation 
to  buy  anything  ever! 

Guaranteed  Instant  Service 

All  records  and  tapes  ordered  from  Disc  &  Tape 
Guide  and  special  sale  announcements  are  shipped 
the  same  day  received  (orders  from  the  Master 
Catalogs  may  take  a  few  days  longer).  ALL  RECORDS 
AND  TAPES  G U AR ANTE FD  — factory  new  and  com- 
pletely satisfactory  or  replacements  will  be  made 
without  question. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

If  you  aren't  absolutely  delighted  with  our  dis- 
counts (up  to  79%)-return  items  within  10  days 
and  membership  fee  will  be  refunded  AT  ONCE! 
Join  over  one  million  budget-wise  record  and  tape 
collectors  now.  Mail  coupon  to:  Record  Club  of 
America  Club  Headquarters,  York,  Pa.  17405 


TYPICAL  "EXTRA  DISCOUNT"  SALE 

Savings  of  50%  And  More  From  Recent 
Club  Sales  .  .  .  Savings  up  to  $3.49  per  LP 


List 

Half 

Label 

Price 

Price 

Simon  &  Garfunkel— Bridge 

Over  Troubled  Water 

Col 

5.98 

2.99 

Joe  Cocker 

A&M 

4.98 

2.49 

Peter,  Paul  &  Mary-  Album  1700 

War 

4.98 

2.49 

Herb  Alpert— Greatest  Hits 

A&M 

4.98 

2.49 

Creedence  Clearwater  Revival- 

Willy  &  Poorboys 

Fant 

4.98 

2.49 

The  Beatles-Let  It  Be 

A  p  p !  e 

6.98 

3.49 

Hair— Original  B'way  Cast 

RCA 

5.98 

2.99 

Tom  Jones— Tom 

Parrot 

5.98 

2.99 

Paul  McCartney— McCartney 

Apple 

5.98 

2.99 

Jose  Feliciano— Fireworks 

RCA 

4.98 

2.49 

Glen  Campbell-Oh  Happy  Day 

Cap 

5.98 

2.99 

Barbra  Streisand— Greatest  Hits 

Col 

5.98 

2.99 

Miles  Davis— Bitches  Brew 

Co! 

6.98 

3.49 

Leontyne  Price—  Verdi  Heroines 

RCA 

6.98 

3.49 

Your  $5.00  membership  fee  entitles  you  to  buy 
or  offer  gift  memberships  to  friends,  relatives, 
neighbors  for  only  $2.50  each,  with  full  privi- 
leges. You  can  split  the  total  between  you- 
the  more  gift  members  you  get-the  more  you 
save1  Special  Note:  gift  members  do  not  re- 
ceive any  FREE  records  or  tapes. 
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-   1970  RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


CLUB  HEADQUARTERS 
YORK.   PENNSYLVANIA  17405 


RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

X950G 

Yes-  Rush  me  a  lifetime  Membership  Card,  Free  Giant 
Master  LP  Catalog  (check  box  below  if  you  also  wish 
a  Master  Tape  Catalog)  and  Disc  &  Tape  Guide  at  this 
limited  Special  Introductory  Membership  offer.  Also 
send  me  the  3  FREE  LP's  or  1  FREE  tape  which  I  have 
indicated  below  (with  a  bill  for  a  small  mailing  and 
handling  charge).  I  enclose  my  $5.00  membership 
fee.  (Never  another  club  fee  for  the  rest  of  my  life.) 
This  entitles  me  to  buy  any  LP's  or  Tapes  at  dis- 
counts up  to  79%,  plus  a  small  mailing  and  han- 
dling charge.  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  records 
or  tapes-no  yearly  quota.  If  not  completely  delighted 
I  may  return  items  above  within  10  days  for  imme- 
diate refund  of  membership  fee. 

□  Also  send  Master  Tape  Catalog 
3  FREE  LP'S 


or  1  FREE  TAPE 

□  8  track 

□  cassette 


Also  add  Gift  Memberships  at  $2.50  each 

to  my  request.  (Attach  separate  sheet  with  names 
and  addresses.  Indicate  Master  Catalog  request  ) 

I  enclose  covering  my  $5.00  lifetime 

membership  and  any  gift  memberships  at  $2.50  each. 
□  CASH        □  CHECK       □  MONEY  ORDER 
Make  a  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Record  Club  of  America. 

Mr, 
Mrs. 

Miss  


Address- 
City  


. State- 


Zip- 


John  Fischer 

THEEASS  CM  UK 


Mark  Rothko:  portrait  of  the  artist  as  an  an^ry  man 


|\  rid.  spring  Oh  1959  \laik  Rothko 
1  was  famous  l>nt  not  yet  rich,  lie  also 
was  tired  from  eight  months  <>f  labor- 
nine  i<>  five  ever)  day-  on  a  set  "I 
murals,  the  biggest  commission  lie  had 
ever  received.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  wa\  the  uoik  was  going,  so  in  June 
he  took  off  for  .1  re>l  and  a  change  of 
scene.  With  hi-  wife  and  eight-year-old 
daughtei  he  headed  foi  Naples,  travel- 
ing 1 1 1 ii i  i -.t  class  on  the  I  SS  Constitu- 
tion. 

After  dinner  on  the  first  night  out  id 
New  ^  oik  he  wandered  into  the  tourist- 
class  bar,  looking  foi  someone  to  talk  to. 
Talk,  as  1  later  found  out.  was  a  neces- 
sity ol  life  foi  him.  like  breathing.  As  it 
happened,  1  was  the  onh  other  person 
in  the  har:  e\er\  bod\  else  was  up  in  the 
lounge  at  one  of  those  jolly  shipboard 
get-togethers,  which  I  had  long  since 
learned  to  avoid.  Rothko  peered  around 
the  room  through  his  thick-lensed 
glasses,  then  ambled  over  to  m\  table 
with  his  characteristic  elephantine  -ait. 
He  introduced  himself,  and  began  a  con- 
versation which  continued— intermit- 
tently and  with  long  lapses— until  he 
killed  himself  last  Februar\ .  At  the  time 
of  his  death  I  had  not  seen  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  1  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  we  would  meet  again  any  da\  now 
and  that  he  would  pick  up  the  talk  w  here 
it  had  broken  off.  So  the  news  brought 
me  a  special  sense  of  loss,  as  if  an  en- 
grossing  story  had  been  interrupted  in 
the  middle  and  now  could  never  be 
completed. 


DURING  <>l  R  FIRST  FEW  MINUTES  in 
the  chip's  bar  Rothko  probed  to  see 
whether  I  knew  anything  about  the  art 
world.  When  he  assured  himself  I  did 
not— th.it  I  had  no  acquaintanceship 
whatever  among  fashionable  painters. 


critic-.,  dealers,  museum  curators,  or  col- 
lector:—  he  began  to  talk  freeh  about  his 
t<\\  n  work.  He  would  never  have  done  so. 
as  he  told  me  later,  il  I  had  had  even  a 
tenuous  connection  with  the  cogno- 
scenti: foi-  such  people  he  distrusted. 

I  had  never  met  anybody  like  him. 
Consequently,  when  I  got  back  to  my 
stateroom  long  after  midnight,  I  made 
notes  nn  what  he  had  >aid— as  I  did  on 
subsequent  occasions.  I  am  transcribing 
-ome  of  them  here  in  hopes  that  they 
might  provide  a  useful  footnote  to  the 
history  of  contemporary  art. 

Rothko  Inst  remarked  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  paint  a  series  of 
large  canvases  foi  the  wall-  of  the  most 
exclusive  room  in  a  very  expensive  res- 
taurant in  the  Seagram  building— "a 
place  where  the  richest  bastards  in  New 
'i  ork  w  ill  come  to  feed  and  show  off." 

"111  never  take  on  such  a  job  again." 
he  said.  "In  fact.  I've  come  to  believe 
that  no  painting  should  ever  be  dis- 
plaved  in  a  public  place.  I  accepted  this 
assignment  as  a  challenge,  with  strictly 
malicious  intentions.  I  hope  to  paint 
something  that  will  ruin  the  appetite 
of  everv  son  id  a  bitch  who  ever  eats 
in  that  room.  If  the  restaurant  would 
refuse  to  put  up  my  murals,  that  would 
be  the  ultimate  compliment.  But  thev 
won't.  People  can  stand  anything  these 
days." 

To  get  the  oppressive  effect  he  wanted, 
he  was  using  "a  dark  palette,  more  som- 
ber than  anything  I've  tried  before." 

"After  I  had  been  at  work  for  some 
time."  he  said.  "I  realized  that  I  was 
much  influenced  subconsciously  by 
Michelangelo's  walls  in  the  staircase 
room  (d  the  Medicean  Library  in  Flor- 
ence. He  achieved  just  the  kind  of  feel- 
ing I'm  after-'-he  makes  the  viewers  feel 
that  they  are  trapped  in  a  room  w  here  all 
the  doors  and  windows  are  bricked  up. 


so  that  all  they  can  do  is  butt  tl 
heads  forever  against  the  wall. 

"So  far  I've  painted  three  sets 
panels  for  this  Seagram  job.  The  f 
one  didn  t  turn  out  right,  so  I  sold 
panels  separately  as  individual  pa 
ings.  The  second  time  I  got  the  hi 
idea,  but  began  to  modify  it  a 
went  along— because,  1  guess,  I 
afraid  of  being  too  stark.  When  I  n 
ized  my  mistake.  I  started  again,  i 
this  time  I'm  holding  tight  to  the  oi 
inal  conception.  1  keep  my  malice  c 
stantly  in  mind.  It  is  a  very  str< 
motivating  force.  With  it  pushing  t 
I  think  I  can  finish  off  the  job  pn 
quickly  after  I  get  home  from  this  tri 

\s  things  turned  out.  the  murals  w 
far  from  finished,  and  they  were  nej 
hung  in  the  dining  room  which  he 
despised. 


MIS  V  ERBAL  FEROCITY  was  at  (list  hi 
to  take  seriously,  because  Rot! 
looked  any  thing  but  malicious.  He  \ 
sipping  a  Scotch  and  soda  with  obvi< 
gusto:  he  had  the  round,  beaming  f; 
and  comfortably  plump  body  of  a  n 
who  enjoys  his  food:  and  his  vo 
sounded  almost  cheerful.  Never,  then 
later,  did  I  ever  see  him  display  any  o] 
ward  sign  of  anger.  His  affection  : 
Mell,  his  wife,  and  Katie,  their  daught 
was  touchingly  obvious:  and  with  1 
friends  he  was  more  companionable  a 
considerate  than  most  people  I  ha- 
known.  Yet  somewhere  inside  he  c 
nurse  a  small,  abiding  core  of  ange 
not  against  anything  specific,  so  far  | 

Mr.  Fischer  digresses  this  month  from 
recent  Easy  Chair  discussions  of  Americi 
universities,  problems  oj  the  environmll 
and  coming  changes  in  local  and  regioi 
government.  He  is  former  editor  in  ch 
oj  Harper's. 


i  ild  tell,  but  against  the  sorry  state 
f  e  world  in  general,  and  the  role  it 
I  offers  to  the  artist. 
1 9  had  been  nursing  it  for  a  long 
I ,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  growing 
n  Portland,  Oregon.  His  father,  a 
macist,  had  moved  there  with  his 
ly  from  Russia  when  Rothko  was 
-ears  old,  and  the  youngster  never 
able  to  forgive  this  transplantation 
land  where  he  never  felt  entirely  at 
e.  Although  he  spoke  little  about  his 
«nts,  I  gathered  that  they  were  politi- 
radicals.  like  many  Russian  emi- 
ts of  that  time.  At  any  rate,  Rothko 
w  up  as  an  anarchist,  long  before 
aid  understand  what  politics  was  all 
it." 

iVhile  I  was  still  in  grade  school," 
aid,  "1  listened  to  Emma  Goldman 
to  the  IWW  orators  who  were  plen- 
on  the  West  Coast  in  those  du\-.  I 
enchanted  by  their  naive  and  child- 
vision.  Later,  sometime  in  the  Twen- 
1  gue*s.  1  lost  all  faith  in  the  idea  of 
iress  and  reform.  So  did  all  my 
ids.  Perhaps  we  were  disillusioned 
.use  everything  seemed  so  frozen 
hopeless  during  the  Coolidge  and 
ver  era.  But  I  am  still  an  anarchist, 
at  else?" 

feu   times  during  our  eight-day 
ige  I  ventured  a  tentative  remark 
Jt  current  politics,  in  whic  h  I  was 
t  deeply  involved  as  a  minor  hench- 
i  and  speech  writer  for  Adlai  Steven- 
Rothko  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
boredom.   Formal   religion  bored 
too,  as  he  made  plain  when  we  were 
ed  from  time  to  time  by  a  priest, 
ler  Joseph  Moody,  who  also  took 
;e  in  the  tourist-class  bar  mo>t  eve- 
is.  Invariably  the  conversation  soon 
ted  around  to  the  world  of  the  artist, 
his  enemies. 

(ere.  for  example,  are  my  notes  on 
Rothko  view  of  critics: 

hate  and  distrust  all  art  historians, 
erts.  and  critics.  They  are  a  bunch 
•arasites,  feeding  on  the  body  of  art. 
ir  work  not  only  is  useless,  it  is  mis- 
ling.  They  can  say  nothing  worth 
ning  to  about  art  or  the  artist, 
le  from  personal  gossip— which  I 
lit  you  can  sometimes  be  interest- 


If  you  think  vacationing  in  East  Africa  an  impossible  dream,  you're  in  for 
a  pleasant  awakening.  Today,  the  most  fabulous  vacation  of  a  lifetime 
is  only  jet  hours  away,  and  air  fares  are  at  bargain  levels.  You'll  thrill  to 
the  exotic  sights  of  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  and  the  Historic  Tour  of 
Ethiopia.  The  spectacular  scenery,  mild  climate  and  friendly  hospitality. 
The  wild  game.  Modern  hotels  and  bargain  shopping.  Ancient  history 
and  all  that  ]azz.  What's  more,  you  can  swing  through  Europe,  too. 
at  no  extra  air  fare,  courtesy  of  Ethiopian  Airlines,  and  you'll  fly  in  luxury 
all  the  way.  Mail  the  coupon,  now!  Or  see  your  Travel  Agent,  or  . 
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Africa's  Only 
f  AA  certificated  Airline 


51  LjnI  42nd  Slreel  New  York  C"ly  10017  or 
](:00  N  Argyle  Si  ,  Hollywood.  Cdhl  90028 


With  sinewy  hand,  practised  eye 
and  dedicated  heart,  Dan  Sarazin 
expresses  his  Algonquin  heritage. 
Each  canoe  he  builds  is  an  art 
treasure:  birch  bark  stitched  with 
spruce  roots,  stretched  tight  over 
cedar  ribs,  sealed  with  bear  grease 
and  spruce  gum  —  traditional 
materials  found  close  at  hand  at 
Golden  Lake  Indian  Reserve,  in 
Ontario.  Cultural  patterns  persist  in 
all  the  peoples  who  live  in  this  land's 
nostalgic  solitudes.  In  the  true  North, 
man  is  still  the  stranger,  outnumbered 
by  moose,  deer,  beaver  and  bear. 
And  the  promise  for  the  visitor  to  this 
part  of  Ontario  is  an  intriguingly 
different  vacation  experience.  Explore 
its  history,  its  quarter  million  lakes, 
its  unique  Precambrian  geological 
curiosities.  Observe  the  Canadian 
Shield's  massive  indifference  to  man's 
puny  scratchings  and  burrowings  — 
for  all  that  it  yields  a  billion  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver,  uranium,  copper, 
nickel,  iron  and  lead.  A  Great  Ontario 
Adventure  Vacation,  such  as  few  of 
your  friends  have  ever  enjoyed,  offers 
unique  satisfactions.  We'll  describe 
them  for  you  when  you  write: 
Dan  Sarazin  (Chief  White  Eagle), 
c/o  Department  of  Tourism 
and  Information, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


Canada 

Friendly,  Familiar,  Foreign  &  Near 


I  III.  KASY  CM AIK 


A  director  of  clinical  medicine  at  a  major 
pharmaceutical  company  makes  decisions 
that  can  be  important  to  you  and  your  fam- 
ily. And  he  wonders  what  you  would  do  if 
you  were  making  the  decisions. 

"If  a  drug  could 
restore  your  health 
would  you  accept 
the  risk  of  side 
effects?" 

On  occasion,  I've  read  in  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines  about  side  effects  of  drugs. 
They  imply  that  they  are  there  because  of 
something  I  or  the  people  I  work  with  have  done. 
Or  have  not  done.  The  truth  is  that  every  potent 
drug  can  cause  side  effects.  If  it  didn't  have  any 
at  all,  it  couldn't  possibly  do  any  good.  The 
question  is  one  of  benefits  versus  potential  risks. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  didn't  hear  much 
about  the  adverse  effects  of  drugs,  but  we  didn't 
have  many  effective  ones  at  that  time.  With  the 
advent  of  more  potent  and  useful  products, 
undesirable  side  effects  sometimes  become  a 
problem.  This  will  be  true  in  the  future, too. 
New  cancer  agents,  antibiotics  and  drugs  for 
hypertension,  for  example,  will  probably  be  even 
more  potent.  Many  anti-cancer  agents  owe  their 
activity  to  their  effect  on  cells.  Which  means  a 
balance  must  be  drawn  between  the  good  work 
done  by  a  drug  and  its  unwanted  effects. 

Physicians  often  can  affect  this  balance  by 
adjusting  the  dosage,  or  by  selecting  a  different 
form  of  an  existing  drug  product  potent  enough 
to  do  the  job.  But  that  doesn't  stop  us  from 
looking  for  improvements.  Perhaps  what  we  are 
learning  about  modifying  molecular  structures 
will  help  us  to  control  side  effects.  We've  already 
had  some  success.  We  expect  to  have  more. 

In  the  meantime,  the  physician  needs  the  widest 
possible  latitude  in  the  choice  of  therapeutic 
agents  to  treat  his  patients.  The  pharmaceutical 
industry  will  continue  to  provide  him  with  useful 
data — reliable  and  current  information  on 
favorable  and  adverse  effects  of  drug  products. 
Guided  by  this  type  of  full  disclosure,  the  most 
logical  decision  can  then  be  made  on  whether 
the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


and  which  can't  he  interpreted.  A  pai 
ing  doesn't  need  anybody  to  expj 
what  it  is  about.  If  it  is  any  good, 
speaks  for  itself,  and  a  critic  who 
to  add  to  that  statement  is  presur 
tuous." 

If  he  had  still  been  around  to  read 
I   think  Rothko  would  have  regan 
Rosenberg's  elegiac  interpretation  of 
work  in  The  New  Yorker  of  last  Mar 
2i>  as  a  case  in  point. 

IN   ADDITION.    TO   CRITICS,   Rothko  1 
J  tested  "the  whole  machinery  for 
popularization  of  art— universities, 
vertising,  museums,  and  the  Fifty-s1 
enth  Street  salesmen." 

"When  a  crowd  of  people  looks  a 
painting,  I  think  of  blasphemy.  I  belii 
that  a  painting  can  only  communic 
directly  to  a  rare  individual  who  W 
pens  tn  he  in  tune  with  it  and 
artist." 

For  this  reason,  he  generally  refui' 
to  lend  his  pictures  for  group  exhib 
(  Also,  1  suspect,  he  disliked  having  th 
shown  in  the  company  of  artists  whij 
he  disdained. )  He  was,  however,  goii 
along  with  the  plans  of  the  Museum 
Modern  Art  to  give  him  a  one-man  siW 
—although  he  did  not  exempt  MOIM 
from  his  general  condemnation  > 
museums. 

"I  want  to  be  very  explicit  about  thi 
he  said.  "They  need  me.  I  don't  nl 
them.  This  show  will  lend  dignity 
the  Museum.  It  does  not  lend  dignity- 
me." 

Why  was  he  so  bitter  about  the  K 
seum  of  Modern  Art?  "Because  it  has 
convictions  and  no  courage.  It  ca; 
decide  which  paintings  are  good  a 
which  are  bad.  So  it  hedges  by  buyi' 
a  little  of  everything." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Musei 
opened  his  exhibition  in  1961  with- 
private  showing  for  invited  guests,  ' 
gave  every  sign  of  being  pleased  wf 
the  occasion.  For  all  his  gregariousne 
he  was  shy:  and  since  he  was  on  displ' 
as  much  as  his  paintings,  he  began  t 
evening  in  an  agony  of  stage  frig] 
Later,  as  one  guest  after  another  came 
congratulate  him— and  usually  to  e 
press  an  almost  reverent  admiration  f 
his  work— he  relaxed  and  started  to  gk 
with  affability,  even  when  he  was  tal 
ing  to  a  curator  or  critic.  His  ego,  li 
everybody  else's,  evidently  was  not  i 
different  to  homage. 

Rothko's  attitude  toward  his  o\ 
work,  as  expressed  during  our  shi 
hoard  talks  and  later,  occasionally  stru 
me  as  contradictory.  He  insisted  that 


iting  ought  to  be  savored  only  by 
"'rare  individual"  who  really  could 
eciate  it.  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
ie.  Yet  his  canvases,  at  least  in  the 
period  for  which  he  became  fa- 
lsi were  so  large— and  so  expensive— 
they  could  be  displayed  only  in 
eunvs.  or  in  homes  with  lots  of  costly 
space.  As  an  anarchist,  he  disap- 
ed  of  the  wealthy  and  questioned 
r  taste;  but  his  pictures  seemed  de- 
ed to  end  up  in  their  hands.  More- 
%  he  repeatedly  remarked  that  "no 
ure  can  be  judged  by  itself."'  Every- 
g  an  artist  produces,  he  believed, 
part  of  his  continuous  development, 
therefore  his  entire  output  should  be 
trded  as  a  single  whole.  This  view,  it 
ned  to  me.  implies  a  museum  or  a 
ate  collection  large  enough  to  keep 
east  a  substantial  sequence  of  a 
iter's  work  on  permanent  display, 
veil,  if  some  contradictions  lurk 
never  mind.  Nobody  has  a  ri^ht  to 
that  an  artist  be  consistent. 


kNCE  I  asked  him  a  silly  question: 
"What  did  he  think  one  of  his  paint- 
s  was  really  worth  ? 
Whatever  I  can  get  for  it."  he  said, 
fteen  years  ago  1  was  lucky  to  sell  a 
vas  for  sixty  dollars.  Today  my  price 
ix  thousand  or  better.  Tomorrow  it 
y  be  six  hundred." 
ike  most  people  who  grew  up  during 
Depression,  and  worked  long  years 
small  return.  Rothko  was  keenly 
ire  of  the  value  of  money.  One  day  in 
•  1  he  asked  my  wife  and  me  to  meet 
1  in  his  studio  for  a  drink,  before 
ing  on  to  hi>  apartment  for  dinner. 

studio  was  a  converted  gymnasium 
•vhat  once  had  been  a  YMCA  on  the 
Aery.  Inside  it  he  had  erected  a  scaf- 
I  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that 
ing  room  in  the  Seagram  building, 
which  he  supposedly  was  painting 
murals.  He  still  had  not  been  able 
finish  them  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
the  day  of  our  visit  he  had  turned 
ay  from  them  to  work  on  another 
ivas.  It  was  typical  of  his  later  work: 
lectangle  of  about  9  by  14  feet,  cov- 
:d  with  a  solid  color  over  which  he 
1 1  painted  three  smaller  rectangles  in 
itrasting  colors. 

This  kind  of  design  may  look  sim- 
j,"  he  remarked,  "but  it  usually  takes 
;  many  hours  to  get  the  proportions 
P  colors  just  right.  Everything  has  to 

k  together.  I  guess  I  am  pretty  much 

a  plumber  at  heart." 

liiii  racks  built  along  one  side  of  the 

■idio,  and  in  adjoining  quarters  which 


Gordon's. 

It's  how 
the  English 
keep  their 
gin  up! 


i!i-).i.i.mM.!.Mj.;j!wiiia 


Search  no  more! 
Gordon's  is  undeniably 
the  driest,  most 
delicately  flavoured  gin 
you  can  find.  The  clue? 
Elementary,  my  dear 
connoisseur:  it  is  still 
based  on  Alexander 
Gordon's  brilliant 
discovery  in  1769. 
Would  we  change  even 
one  drop  of  that 
precious  formula? 
Tamper  one  bit  with 
the  biggest  seller  in 
England,  America,  the 
world?  Never! 
Perfection  is  good 
enough  for  us. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF  GOROON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.,  LTD.,  LINDEN,  N. 


The  theatres  of  London, 
Moscow  &  Leningrad 

Feast  your  eyes  on  two  different  worlds  and  the  theatre  besides:  8  nights  in 
London  plus  4  plays,  3  nights  in  Moscow  with  two  tickets  to  the  ballet,  cir- 
cus or  other  theatre,  and  2  nights  in  Leningrad  with  two  tickets  to  the 
opera,  ballet  or  other  theatre.  Including  hotels,  breakfasts,  sightseeing  in 
all  three  cities,  all  meals  in  the  USSR  and  Air  India  to  fly  you.  (There's  a  3- 
week  variation  for  $559,  giving  you  more  time,  sightseeing  and  shows 
in  Russia  plus  Paris  besides.)  +  $.Af\f\ 

Q  from  »W 

It's  just  not  in  us  to  make  a  number  out  of  you. 


Air-India 


666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10019,  751-6200 
Pl"se  send  me  your  free  "The  Bard  &  The  Bolshoi"  brochure. 


Name_ 
Address 


HA-07 


City_ 


State. 


-Zip- 


My  travel  agent  is: 


TOUR  PRICE  BASEL   ~)  N  ROUND-TRIP  GROUP  ECONOMY  AIR  FARE  FROM  N. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

apparently  had  been  the  gymnasium 
dressing  room,  were  stacked  lull  of  simi- 
lai  outsize  paintings  al  a  quick  esti- 
malc  -eyeral  dozen  of  tliem.  "I  can'l 
afford  to  put  them  on  the  market  just 
now,  he  explained.  "This  yeaj  I  al- 
ready ha\e  In  pay  too  much  income  tax. 
And  if  m\  prices  hold  up.  I  can  prob- 
ably gel  more  foi  them  next  year 
anyhow. 

lie  added  that  he  was  a  little  nervous 
about  holding  them  indefinitely,  be- 
cause he  well  knew  and  resented— the 
speed  with  which  fashions  shift  in  the 
Mew  ^oik  ail  market.  Sometimes  he 
spoke  a-  if  e\ei\  painter,  and  every 
school  of  painting,  wen-  locked  in  mor- 
tal competition  with  ever)  other.  He 
thought  ol  himsell  as  belonging  to  a 
group  which  included  Motherwell. 
Klein,  Still,  and  de  Kooning,  all  of  whom 
he  respected.  He  had  nothing  but  con- 
tempt, however,  for  Kandinsk)  and  for 
Ben  Shahn  "a  kind  of  cheap  propa- 
gandist . 

"\obod\  can  deny,  he  once  said, 
"thai  my  group  accomplished  one  thing. 
\\  r  destroyed  cubism.  Nobody  can  paint 
a  cubisl  picture  today.  Bui  we  didn't 
destroy  Picasso    he  i-  still  valid. 

I  couldn't  resist  asking  him  whether 
he  had  any  idea  who  the  young  painter 
might  be  who  eventually  would  destroy 
RothkoS  Co. -If  I  did.  I  would  kill  him." 
he  said.  Me  sounded  a--  il  he  meant  it. 

\  moment  later,  he  added  that  he  had 
no  doubt  such  a  destroyer  would  come 
along  sooner  or  later.  "The  k. i r  1 -  die 
today  in  just  the  same  way  they  did  in 
F  razei  s  Golden  Hough. 


\(  CORDING  TO  Ills  \CCOUNT,  Rothko 
became  a  painter  almost  by  acci- 
dent. He  had  dropped  out  ol  Vale  in 
1023.  alter  a  couple  of  years  of  liberal 
arts,  and  moved  to  New  Noik  with  no 
clear  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
his  life. 

""Then  one  day .  he  said.  "I  happened 
to  wander  into  an  art  class,  to  meet  a 
friend  who  was  taking  the  con rse.  All  the 
students  were  sketching  this  mule  model 

and  right  away  I  decided  that  was  the 
life  for  me." 

I  or  a  short  time  he  attended  Max 
\\  eber's  class  at  the  Art  Students  League 
and  then— when  he  got  bored  with  nude 
models— he  launched  out  on  his  own. 
Foi  years  he  painted  realistic  pictures, 
and  what  critics  later  were  to  describe 
as  paintings  uilh  expressionist  and  sur- 
realist tendencies.  None  of  these  experi- 
ments brought  him  either  fame  or  much 
money,  so  he  turned  for  two  years  dur- 


ing  the  Depression  to  work  with  the 
\\  I' A  federal  Arts  Project  in  New  York. 
Only  about  \')\~  did  he  develop  a  style 
which  caught  the  attention  of  important 
critics  and  patrons  -among  them  Peggy 
Guggenheim  and  from  then  on  his  rec- 
tangles floating  in  colored  space  found 
a  growing  market,  lust  through  the 
Betty  Par-ons  and  then  the  Sidney  Janis 
galleries.  I>v  the  earl)  Sixties  he  was 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  country's 
half-dozen  leading  painters. 

\1\  wife  once  told  him  that  she 
thought  he  must  be  a  mystic,  because 
his  paintings  conveyed,  to  her  al  least, 
a  sense  of  magic  and  ritual,  yerging  on 
the  religious.  He  denied  it. 

"'Not  a  mystic.  A  prophet  perhaps— 
but  I  don  I  prophesy  the  woes  to  come. 
I  just  pain)  the  woes  already  here. 

Even  1  could  see  that,  in  the  unfin- 
ished Seagram  murals.  In  iheir  latter 
stage  the  color  masses  purple  and  black 
and  a  ied  like  dried  blood  breathed 
an  almost  palpable  feeling  ol  doom. 
\nd.  in  spite  of  his  denial,  an  almost 
religious  mysticism.  Peter  Sel/.  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  described  them 
as  "celebrating  the  death  of  a  civiliza- 
tion .  .  .  their  subjeel  might  be  death 
and  resurrection  in  classical,  not  Chris- 
tian mythology  ...  a  modern  Dance  of 
I leath." 

In  the  end  Kothko  apparently  came 
around  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  de- 
cided that  this  series  of  canvases,  on 
which  he  had  spent  so  much  labor  and 
emotion,  amounted  to  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  malicious  gesture  to  rich  gour- 
mands, and  deserved  a  better  setting 
than  a  fashionable  dining  room.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  arranged  for 
them  to  be  hung  in  a  building  created 
especially  for  them— a  nondenomina- 
tional  chapel  in  Houston,  built  to  his 
specifications  and  commissioned  by  the 
de  Menil  family . 


OXI.Y  TY\  H  E  IX  \n  HE  VRING  did  he 
hint  that  his  work  might  be  an  ex- 
pression ul  some  deeply  hidden  reli- 
gious impulse. 

At  the  end  of  that  1959  voyage,  his 
family  and  mine  both  stayed  lor  a  fevs 
da\s  in  and  around  Naples  to  see  the 
usual  tourist  sights,  sometimes  sepa- 
rately, sometimes  in  company.  After  he 
had  visited  Pompeii,  he  told  me  that  he 
hail  felt  "a  deep  affinity  "  between  his  own 
work  and  the  murals  in  the  House  of 
Mysteries  there— "the  same  feeling,  the 
same  broad  expanses  of  somber  color." 

Our  two  families  wenl  together  on  a 
day-long  expedition  to  Paestum,  the  site 


of  an  ancient  Greek  colony  which  <. 
tains  the  ruins  of  three  of  the  mosl 
teresting  temples  this  side  of  Athem, 
On  our  early  morning  train  ride  sol 
from  Naples,  two  Italian  boys  on  Ik 
day  from  high  school  struck  up  an  , 
quaintance  with  my  teen-age  daughte 
and  presently  decided  to  join  our  par 
They  would  be  glad,  they  said,  to  set 
us  as  guides— although  the  arrangemi 
was  a  little  awkward,  since  they  spc 
no  English  and  none  of  us  spoke  I  tali; 
Our  group  conversation,  such  as  it  w 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  French,  wh; 
they  spoke  imperfectly  and  which  ] 
elder  daughter.  Nic,  managed  only 
little  better  . 

I  he  ruins  turned  out  to  be  even  mi 
awesome  than  the  guidebooks  had 
us  to  expect.  We  wandered  through  th 
all  morning :  Kothko  examined  ev< 
architectural  detail  with  bemused 
tention,  rarely  saying  a  word.  At  no 
I  picked  up  some  bread,  cheese,  anc 
bottle  ol  wine  at  a  nearby  grocery  a 
all  of  us  settled  down  in  a  shady  pal 
inside  the  shell  of  the  Temple  of  Hi 
for  a  picnic  lunch.  Nic  hardly  got  a  bi 
because  she  was  busy  trying  to  interp 
the  boys'  questions.  Who  were  w 
\\  hit  were  we  doing  there? 

Turning  to  Rothko  she  said, 

"'I  haye  told  them  that  you  are 
artist,  and  they  ask  whether  you  ca 
here  to  paint  the  temples."  . 

'  Tell  them."  he  said,  "that  I  h; 
been  painting  Greek  temples  all  my  1 
w  ithout  knowing  it." 


Tl 1 1 >  Is  PUKE  SPECULATION,  but  I  S 
pect  Rothko  s  death  may  have  be 
related  to  the  fact  that  artists  these  dc\ 
are  not  encouraged  to  paint  temples 
For  centuries,  of  course,  that  was  d 
of  their  main  functions.  Art  was  ir 
mately  connected  with  religion,  in  su 
places  as  the  House  of  Mysteries  a 
later  in  the  churches  and  monaster 
f  Byzantium  and  Europe.  The  gri 


■; 


o 

artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re; 
aissance  were  largely  preoccupied  w 
teaching  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  to  t 
illiterate,  by  means  of  fresco,  mosa 
portraits,  sculpture,  stained  glass— t 
visual  aids  of  their  time.  The  Chui 
was  their  chief  patron.  Their  role 
society  was  explicit  and  secure.  Th 
work  was  both  necessary  and  honorab 

*During  World  War  II  Paestum  was  tall 
by  American  troops  as  part  of  the  Sale: 
beachhead,  and  the  Temple  of  Neptune  i 
commandeered  for  a  headquarters  and  ci 
munications  center.  It  is  a  miracle  that  it  i 
not  destroyed  by  the  German  artillery  on 
hills  surrounding  the  battlefield. 


'd,  almost  holy  since  it  was  recog- 

as  God's  work, 
aduallv  this  function  diminished, 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press, 
ecline  of  religion,  and  finally  the 
at  of  the  camera.  By  the  twentieth 
rv  artists  were  no  longer  perform- 
unique  role:  the  creation  of  images 
i  filled  a  deeply  felt  need  of  their 
re,  and  which  they  alone  could  pro- 

Inevitably  many  people  began  to 
d  their  work  as  "primarily  decora- 
— a  cosmetic  of  society  rather  than 
for  its  soul. 

•centlv  the  artist  has  been  assigned 
11  moi'e  demeaning  role:  the  pro- 
on  of  artifacts  which  can  be  ex- 
ed  by  the  art  world— that  is.  the 
;rs,  critics,  fashionable  collectors, 
speculators.  Even  a  mutual  invest- 
t  trust,  the  Fine  Arts  Fund,  recently 
>een  organized  to  deal  in  such  arti- 
:  its  managers  obviously  have  no 
est  in  an  artist  s  message,  but  only 
lis  appreciation  potential.  \\  ill  a 
:iol  rise  in  price  faster  than  a 
ko? 

ach  a  question  can  infuriate  a  man 
Rothko.  So  too  can  the  judgment  of 
tic  such  as  John  Canada),  in  his  re- 
of  Rothko  s  Museum  of  Modern 
show .  He  commented  that,  to  a  lai ge 
ee.  ""the  painter  today  has  become 
an  whose  job  it  is  to  supply  material 
progressive  stages  for  the  critic  s 
hetic  exercises.  This  is  a  distressing 
before-the-horse  relationship,  but  it 
its  legitimacy— no  question  about 
—in  a  day  when  other  arts  supply 
•t  of  the  needs  that  painting  used  to 
ply.  and  leave  painting  only  its  more 
eric  functions.  In  such  a  situation  it 
[uite  natural  that  the  critic  may  be 
pted  to  find  most  in  the  painter  who 
s  least,  since  that  painter  leaves  most 
m  for  aesthetic  legerdemain." 
lothko.   I  believe,  deeply  resented 
ng  forced  into  the  role  of  a  supplier 
"material"   either    for  investment 
•sts  or  for  aesthetic  exercises.  1  have 
rd  several  explanations  of  his  suicide 
lat  he  had  been  in  ill  health,  that  he 
1  been  unproductive  for  the  last  six 
nths.  that  he  felt  rejected  by  an  art 
rid  which  had  switched  its  momentary 
cy  to  younger  and  inferior  painters, 
ere  may  be  something  in  all  of  them: 
on  t  know.  But  I  have  a  hunch  that 
least  a  contributing  cause  was  his 
kg  anger:  the  justified  anger  of  a  man 
o  felt  destined  to  paint  temples,  only 
find  his  canvases  treated  as  trade 
lods.  □ 
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Bols  Liqueurs 

Treats  theT)utch  mastered 


Bols,  available  in  the 
fifth,  or  in  beautiful 
handcrafted  im- 
ported Dutch 
Delftware.  Bols 
Liqueurs,  in  29 
flavors.  Bols, 
after  400 
years,  still  the 
Dutch  Treat. 


Product  of  U.S.A. 

—  Bols  Liqueurs, 
30-86  Proof,  Erven  Lucas  Bols 
Distilling  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  ©1969 
Imported  Liqueurs  in  Delftware  containers— 
54  to  62  proof— Jos.  Garneau  Co.— N.Y.,  N.Y 


BOLS 


Wfe  <d  rather  you  buy 
another  brand  of  piano 
than  no  piano  at  all 


We  think  everybody  ought  to 
have  music  in  his  soul.  It 
could  make  quite  a  difference. 
Oh.  we  don't  claim  it  would 
save  the  world  or  feed  the 
hungry  masses.  But  it  could 
make  life  a  lot  more  pleasant 
in  the  face  of  all  the  problems 
we  have  to  live  with.  And  it's 
available  to  anyone  who'll  try. 

We  don't  expect  everyone  to 
become  a  concert  artist.  But 
we  do  believe  that  everyone 
can  learn  to  make  music. 


Especially  on  a  piano.  That's 
the  best  place  to  begin.  It's 
the  foundation  instrument, 
embodying  all  the  theory,  all 
the  beauty  of  music.  Our 
piano.  Anybody's  piano. 


Ask  about  the  Yamaha  School  ot  Music,  a  uniquely  rich  educational  experience  to'  young  children  4-8  years 


A  monument  to  disastroi 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  one  ot  the  perfect  examples  of  1 8th  Cil 
city  planning.  [I 

Its  broad  esplanades  and  open  spaces  have  served  as  a  mc 
almost  every  other  city  in  America. 

Which  is  one  reason  our  cities  are  in  so  much  trouble  today. 

Nowadays,  no  city  can  afford  to  waste  this  much  space.  Thei 
room  for  expansive  boulevards  and  miles  of  townhouses  and 
shops,  much  less  a  daytime  business  section,  a  nighttime  theat 
trict,  parking  lots  in  prime  space,  unused  rooftops  and  other  bui 
thrown  in  wherever  they  fit. 

The  only  way  a  city  can  beat  the  population  explosion  is  to 
up,  not  out.  To  build  apartment  houses  on  top  of  hospitals, 
grounds  on  top  of  supermarkets  on  top  of  garages.  To  combine 
ities — like  merging  a  nighttime  theater  with  a  daytime  lectun 
or  a  daytime  courtroom  with  a  nighttime  classroom. 

As  a  step  towards  this  change,  Olin  has  joined  with  several  com|; 
in  a  new  project  called  the  Jonathan  Housing  Corporation,  an  e| 
mental  "living  laboratory"  to  test  housing  innovations. 

It  plans  to  build  homes  based  on  the  "stack"  concept — that  i: 
structing  finished  living  modules  and  stacking  them  around  a  c 
stair  core — in  an  experimental  community  near  Minneapolis. 


I 

kg£.< 


ty  planning. 

dent  villages  (or  neighborhoods)  surrounding  a  town  center, 
'ill  consist  of  a  single,  large  multi-purpose  building  built  over 
■oad  and  principal  highway. 

project  will  point  the  way  to  a  new  type  of  city,  combining  the 
iges  of  decentralization  with  the  advantages  of  centralization. 
1  prove  the  viability  of  the  multi-purpose  building  as  a  major 
i  to  the  space  problem. 

5  stake  in  our  cities  isn't  limited  to  experiments,  of  course.  We 
jt  lumber  and  flooring,  plastic  pipe  and  fittings,  aluminum 
ms  and  Ramset®  powder-actuated  fastening  tools  for  heavy 
it  construction,  among  others. 

we  might  add,  we're  equally  committed  to  seeing  that  our 
on't  engulf  our  suburbs.  Last  year  we  acquired  the  Yeonas 
ny,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  suburban  home  builders,  operat- 
ic Washington  metropolitan  area. 

;  recently  we  acquired  Maryland  Housing  Corporation,  a  lead- 
nufacturer  of  prefabricated  homes,  which  extends  Olin  capa- 
into  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  housing  industry — 
ictured  and  modular  construction. 

eaiize  that  improving  our  cities  and  preserving  our  suburbs  is 
o  be  a  colossal  job.  But  it  can  be  done.  • 
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4MEKICAi\  NOTES 


Mr.  Nixon  meets  the  language 


HE  has,  OK  COURSE,  never  been  known 
for  his  rhetoric.  It  has  always  bor- 
dered on  the  banal,  a  little  spongy,  a 
few  interlocking  cliches,  not  even  quite 
commonplace.  Even  in  the  golden  days 
when  he  was  the  semi-hatchet  man  of 
the  Grand  Old  Party  his  phrases  were 
curiously  weak:  perhaps  he  cared  too 
much  about  respectability,  and  good 
hatchet  men  must  never  desire  respect- 
ability. Now  he  is  President,  and  we 
are  informed  of  his  minor  doings  with 
infinite  detail.  Indeed,  we  are  informed 
of  hi^  doing?-  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  import,  the  smaller  the  action,  the 
greater  the  detail  on  how  he  accom- 
plished it:  the  greater  the  import,  the 
more  scarce  the  information.  W  hen  he 
writes  a  major  speech  we  are  with  him. 
the  long  hours  at  Montauk  Point  or 
San  Clemente,  scribbling  on  those  large 
yellow  pads,  casting  aside  draft  after 
draft.  We  wait  with  bated  breath  for 
the  final  product,  only,  in  its  mediocrity, 
to  wonder  what  the  first  drafts  were 
like.  One  speculated,  reading  his 
speeches,  why  there  was  so  little  feeling 
for  the  country  or  for  the  language.  We 
remembered  that  he  came  to  us  in  his 
political  life  not  so  much  as  a  young 
man  attached  to  causes,  issues,  ideas,  but 
propelled  simply  as  a  vintage  product 
of  an  era.  another  good  clean  young 
American  who  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  get  ahead.  Young  men  who  want 
to  get  ahead  are  not  likely  to  value 
language.  Indeed,  a  sense  of  language 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  weakness. 
Adlai  Stevenson,  after  all.  cared  about 
language,  and  look  where  it  got  him. 

Yet  finally  language,  like  style,  is  im- 
portant as  a  reflection  of  what  we  are: 
it  can  be  overemphasized,  it  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  and  good  style  and  a  sense 
of  rhetoric  do  not  substitute  entirely 
for  toughness  of  mind  and  generosity  of 


spirit.  But  they  are  in  fact  brief  outer 
glimp-es  of  the  inner  man,  so  little  re- 
vealed in  our  public  figures.  Take,  for 
instance,  that  basic  staple  of  the  Nixon 
diet,  Let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear.  One  associates  this  phrase  some- 
how with  the  lawyers  in  the  Perry 
Mason  show.  But  what  kind  of  a  phrase 
is  it  for  a  President  of  the  United  Slates? 
Men  who  are  sure  of  what  they  are  say- 
ing, of  the  force  and  clarity  of  their 
language  and  their  vision,  do  not  need 
to  say.  Pet  me  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear  i"l  would  like  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  now  testing  whether 
that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure  ..."  I . 
Here  I  think  one  finds  the  most  basic 
clue  to  the  public  Nixon,  the  essential 
falseness:  he  says  he  is  being  perfectly 
clear  and  he  is  not. 

The  second  part  of  the  basic  Nixon 
diet  is  the  Whittier  Debating  Society 
Exposition.  Why  are  we  in  the  Pacific? 
Well,  first,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  large 
body  of  water.  Point  one.  point  two, 
point  three,  point  four.  Again  it  is  not 
particularly  becoming  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  style  it  reeks  of 
someone  underestimating  his  audience, 
and  in  substance,  or  lack  of  substance,  of 
a  man  projecting  a  false  clarity.  The 
idea,  of  course,  is  that  if  he  spells  it  out 
that  carefully  he  is  being  candid,  he  is 
telling  all,  whereas  more  often  than  not 
the  reverse  is  true.  (The  style  reminds 
me  of  how  Time  and  Newsweek,  when 
doing  cover  stories  and  failing  to  pene- 
trate their  subjects  with  any  real  sub- 


Mr.  Halberstam  has  been  reporting  on 
Vietnam  since  1962  and  tvon  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  coverage  for  the  New  York 
Times.  He  is  noiv  ivorking  almost  full-time 
on  a  major  study  of  the  roots  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  to  be  published  by  Random 
House. 


stance  or  insight,  would  give  us  \ 
breakfast  treatment,  how  many  eg, 
what  style,  how  long  they  were  cook 
how  many  strips  of  bacon,  crisp  or  ni 
Thus  if  you  are  intimate  with  the  si 
ject  at  breakfast,  you  must  be  intim; 
period:  the  journalism  of  illusion.)  , 


SO  THERE  IS   \  KEY  to  Nixon  to 
found  in  formal  language:  a  cert 
falseness,  more  than  likely  involunta; 
in  that  language  which  claims  to  bri 
frankness  and  clarity  but  which  ini 
itably  reflects  a  certain  subterfuge  a 
murkiness.  It  was  not,  after  all,  crit: 
of   the    Administration    who  defin-i 
Nixonian  language  for  us— Don't  watt 
what  we  say,  watch  what  we  do— it  w, 
the   Administration  spokesmen  the 
selves.  If  the  slogan  is  Bring  us  togeth^ 
the  politics,  slowly  unfolding,  the  Ca:, 
bodian  War  Games  coming  on  the  e|; 
of  the  Yale  Panther  Rally,  is  to  dri 
us  apart,  split  the  already  shaky  Dei 
ocratic  Party  coalition  on  racial  ai, 
class  lines.  If  the  speech  talks  about 
just  peace  it  will  almost  surely  mean  j 
longer  war:  if  the  President,  as  he  d;J 
in  April,  congratulates  Americans  til 
how  they  have  suffered  and  borne  tht 
burdens  during  this  war.  then  the  tru, 
is  that,  except  for  a  very  few  homes,  tr 
country  has  borne  no  burden  at  all, 
least  not  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Nixc 
means.  When  it  comes  to  placement 
the  burden,  it  has  in  fact  been  a  pa 
ticularly  unfair  war.  If  Mr.  Nixon  taL 
about  sacrificing  his  political  care 
and  becoming  a  one-term  President 
order  to  destroy  the  base  camps  in  Cai 
bodia.  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  by  his  polii 
cal  reckoning  of  what  he  feels  the  ne 
political  majority  to  be,  he  is  not  thin 
ing  of  himself  as  a  one-term  Preside 
but  indeed  trying  to  set  himself  up  as 


term  otliceholder  (yet  the  very  rais- 
md  injecting  of  such  considerations 
a  speech  which  is  allegedly  about 
isis  in  national  security  is  the  kind 
nseeinlv  ami  demeaning  action  one 
come  to  expect  with  Nixon).  If  he 
.  as  he  did  with  the  Pentagon  sec- 
ies about  his  war  record  ami  his 
>  when  he  was  "'there."  then  it  is 
,1st  a  sure  thing  that  his  war  service 
on  the  periphery  oi  combat,  for 
cannot  imagine  anyone  with  a  dis- 
lished  combat  record  needing  to  re- 
.1  a  faithful  public  of  it  at  a  time  like 
If  he  talks  as  he  did  during  the 
•>  campaign  of  a  "plan    to  end  the 
then  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is 
•Ian  at  all.  but  simply  an  excuse  tor 
runner  not  to  discuss  an  issue 
•h  plagues  the  country,  since  il  lie 
tell  liow  he  tell,  it  hi-  chauvinistic 
-election  speeches  had  been  given 
ng  the  campaign,  il  might  well  have 
him  the  election. 

i  formal  speech  there  is  .1  particular 
recision  when  he  refers  l"  history, 
u'sl  it  i-  something  to  be  plucked 
a  page,  hopelullv    in   support  <>l 
*•  point,  and  in  general  his  sense  ol 
shad)  ("My  fellow  Americans,  we 
in  an  arc  «>l  anarchy .  both  abi  oad 
.it  home.  \\  e  see  mindless  attacks  Oil 
the  great  institution-     which  have 
1  created  l>v  tree  civilizations  in  the 
five  bundled  veais.  Even  here  in  the 
ted  Stales  great  universities  are  be- 
systematically  destroyed").  Worse, 
eems  to  be  surrounded  by  men  who 
lot  correct  his  mistakes  and  his  nil- 
dsion.  His  November  3,  I'1*)''  speech 
unded  in  factual  mistakes  (such  as 
bling  the  accepted  number  ol  ref- 
s  w  ho  came  (low  11  from  the  North  I  . 
5  Henry  Kissinger  s  job  to  correct 
sort  oi  thing.  Docs  Kissinger  not 
v\  am   better?  Or  worse,  doc-  he 
w  better,  but  is  just  too  weak  in  his 
tionship  with  the  President  to  sug- 
correct  ions? 

)r  even  worse?  .  .  .  The  \\  Kite  House 
11s  to  be  particularly  weak  on  its 
s  about  the  I '».)  I  period.  1 11  the  April 
Forward-to-Cambodia  speech,  we 
lighting  in  order  nol  "to  expose  them 
e  eighteen  million  freedom-loving 
th  Vietnamese]  to  the  same  slaugh- 
and  savagery  which  the  leaders  of 
ih  Vietnam  inflicted  on  hundreds  of 
usands  of  North  Vietnamese  who 
se  freedom  when  the  Communists 

lie  includes,  one  assumes,  his  own  recent 
iks  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
his  party's  attacks  upon  the  Supreme 
lit. 


took  over  North  Vietnam  in  ll)fvl."*  Did 
the  North  \  ietnamese  inflict  slaughter 
and  savagery  on  those  who  stayed  be- 
hind, or  those  who  opted  at  American 
urging  -to  go  south?  Did  thev  really 

slaughter  those  going  south?  Does  this 
mean  that  in  addition  to  the  800,000 
who  linallv  made  it  below  the  1 7lh 
parallel  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Others  were  slaughtered  on  their  w.iv 
down  the  trails?  Would  Henry  Kissinger 

of  Harvard  accept  a  sentence  like  thai 
from  a  Harvard  graduate  student?  Most 
assuredly  not.  Would  lleniv  Kissinger 
ol  the  White  House  accept  a  sentence 
like  thai  from  the  President  of  the 
I  nited  States?  Most  assuredly  he  would, 
and  has.  Just  two  years  ago.  lleniv  Kis- 
singer, the  professor  and  aide  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  used  to  give  reporters  dev- 
astating critiques  ol  the  many  flaws  ol 
Richard  Nixon.  Is  il  Nixon  who  has 
changed,  or  Kissinger?  And  il  il  is 
Kissinger.  why  are  the  college  students 
so  restless? 

Beyond  the  formal,  there  1-  ol  course 
the  extemporaneous  Nixon,  most  re 
cently  contrasting  good  Vmericans  with 
kid  Vmericans  foi  the  benefit  oi  Penta- 
gon seci  el, 11  ies  : 

You  see  tlnse  hums,  you  know, 
blowing  up  the  rumpuses.  Listen,  the 
boys  ilnii  are  on  the  college  campuses 
today  are  the  luckiest  />(■<>/>/<•  in  the 
world,  going  to  the  greatest  unit  fixi- 
ties, and  here  the)  <uc  burning  up  the 
books,  storming  around  about  this  is- 
sue.  )  on  name  it.  Get  rid  of  the  wat 
there  will  be  another  our. 

Then  out  then-  we  have  the  kids 
who  me  just  doing  their  duty.  They 
stunt/  toll  and  they  are  proud.  I  am 
sure  tli<  \  are  scared.  I  tens  when  I  was 
then-.  Hut  when  if  really  comes  down 
to  it.  they  stand  ;/;>  and,  boy,  you  hare 
to  talk  to  those  men.  They  are  going  to 
1I0  fine  and  we  hare  to  stand,  in  bach 
of  them. 

The  description  is  so  imprecise  that 
the  pooi  Nctc  York  Tunes,  in  trying  to 
present  il  the  next  day,  had  to  redne 
for  Nixon  what  he  failed  to  do  himself; 
il  did  it-  own  qualifying.  1  hough  the 
attack  is  a  blanket  one.  the  l  inn  s  head- 
line read :  "Nixon  Puts  'Hums1  I  .a  he  I  ( >n 
Some  College  Radicals,"  and  the  story 
ilsel f  claimed  that  Nixon  had  attacked 
some  campus  radicals.  Bums?  if  they 
are  bombers  actually  destroying  the  uni- 
Versities  1 1 1 .  \  are  a  good  deal  worse  than 
bums.  Il  seem-  above  all.  in  this  painful 

"Department  ol  Further  Escalations:  in  Ins 
post-Keni  State  press  conference,  the  mini  he  1 
of  Vietnamese  who  will  be  slaughtered  if  we 
h  ave  precipitously  has  become  millions." 


turmoil,  when  a  sense  of  language,  ol 
nuance,  is  so  terribly  important,  a  sin- 
gularly inappropriate  word,  revealing 
mote  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  accusei 
than  of  the  actions  ot  the  accused. 

Hut  it  is  his  support  ol  the  troops 
w  hich  is  even  more  extraordinary.  W  ere 
his  motive  genuinely  that  oi  wanting 
to  praise  the  poor  grunts  in  Vietnam, 
even  according  to  the  prevailing  my- 
thology of  heroism  (a  mythology  to 
which  the  grunts  themselves  no  longer 
subscribe  l.  il  would  be  a  motive  worthy 
and  deserving  oi  worthy  language.  His 
woids  arc  somehow  so  spiritually  and 
intellectually  bankrupt  as  to  be  virtually 
illiterate,  ('an  a  man  have  the  education 
Richard  Nixon  has.  know  the  things  he 
must  know .  suffer  the  defeats  In*  has  sul- 
fered.  run  the  political  campaigns  he 
has  run.  read  the  books  he  is  said  to 
have  read,  and  speak  like  that?  Has 
nothing  rubbed  off?  ( Feeling  thai  he 
had  to  communicate  with  the  youth,  he 
went  one  night  to  the  Kllipse  to  talk 
to  the  young  people.  Where  are  von 
from  .''  he  asked  a  young  girl.  Syracuse, 
-he  said.  So  ol  course  be  began  to  lalk 
aboul  the  Syracuse  football  team.  I  hen 
be  turned  to  the  boy  ncxl  to  her.  W  here 
was  he  fioin?  ( .alilot  ilia.  l>ov.  he  s.iid. 
the  sailing  out  there...)  Has  some- 
thing so  tci  1  ible  to  the  mental  processes 
happened  that  he  has  Imallv  perfected 
the  ait  oi  using  language  foi  repressing 
rather  than  expressing?  Should  we  be 
surprised,  then,  thai  when  he  bears  ol 
Kent  State,  there  i-  no  sign  oi  outrage, 
pain,  or  sadness? 

I  veil  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  not  .1 
readei  ol  hook-  (he  was  a  readei  of 
memos,  w  hich  is  a  form  ol  non-language 
rather  than  language)  and  who  was  ex- 
tremely .ind  falsely  pious  in  formal 
speech,  has  a  kind  ol  primal  force  and 
strength  in  his  extemporaneous  talks. 
W  c  are  told  of  the  last  two  Presidents 
thai  we  11111-1  respect  theii  decision  in 
Asia  because  thev  have  more  "facts" 
than  we  do.  The  decade  has  sadlv  proven 
that  !o  be  an  illusion:  we  arc  less  iso- 
lated than  they,  and  we  are  given  less 
self-serving  information.  Similarly,  we 
are  told  about  Nixon  thai  we  do  not 
know  the  real  man.  that  the  real  man  in 
-111. ill  pi  iv  ale  eonv  ei  sat  ion  is  intelligent, 
forceful,  even  brilliant,  but  I  lliink  the 
judgment  i-  dually  that  we  poor  lin 
initiates  on  the  outside  know  more  about 
him  than  those  so  privileged  as  to  be 
on  the  inside.  He  is  what  w e  always 
thought  he  was.  fl 
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The  Bangkok  Prince 


THAILAND:  THE  RESTAURANT  at  seven- 
thirty  is  filled  excepting  for  the 
round  (able  in  the  center  toward  which 
the  Prince  heads  directh.  his  party  be- 
hind him.  Mis  presence  silently  explode- 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  diners  who. 
first  sensing  then  actually  seeing  him. 
put  down  cup  and  chopsticks  and  press 
hands  together  in  subserviently  appre- 
ciative greeting  which  he  acknowledges 
quickly  and  impatiently,  insisting  on 
this  and  at  the  same  time  sick  of  it  as 
he  is  sick  of  every  gesture  which  wastes 
time  and  advances  nothing,  for  he  i- 
seventy  and  his  curiosity  is  far  from 
being  slaked  and  he  wants  to  converse. 

"No-no,  opium  i-  not  at  all  the  same 
thing.  Heroin  i-  a  derivative  of  opium 
but  it  i-  far  deadlier.  Years  ago  I 
smoked  opium  ver)  often  and  I  knew 
men.  bankers  like  myself,  who  habit- 
ually went  to  the  den-  and  smoked- 
some  of  them  took  ten  and  fifteen  pipes 
a  day.  but  carried  on  business  with  all 
their  usual  intelligence.  It  was  the  ureal 
leveler.  not  entirely  a  bad  thing,  ac- 
tually. The  rich  lay  down  with  the  beg- 
gar in  the  same  cot  and  smoked  together. 
Then  when  they  awoke,  they  got  into 
their  fine  suits,  and  went  back  to  the 
bank  and  carried  on.  Some  naturally 
were  addicted  and  it  made  them  worth- 
less finally,  but  a  minority.  I  think. 
Heroin  is  the  poison  of  opium.  Opium 
gives  good  dreams,  good  feelings,  an 
optimism  that  carries  over  into  daylight 
existence.  Heroin  totally  separates  the 
man  from  other  men.  It  is  antisocial 
altogether,  an  individual  and  cultural 
poison.  We  finally  had  to  ban  opium  in 
Bangkok  although  it  is  still  used.  I  know. 
On  balance  it  is  probably  no  good  :  most 
people  haven't  enough  self-control.  I 
gave  it  up  altogether.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time.  1  read  the  reports  about  America 
and  heroin.  ^  ou  must  act  quicklv,  you 
know.  We  simply  throw  all  the  addict- 
in  jail  and  the  sellers.  An  addict  goes 
directly  to  prison  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  There  is  no  other  way.  The  thing 


will  dest  ros  you.  I  iclies  e  me.  \n  addict 
is  a  demon.  Put  him  immediately  in 
jail." 

He  gives  the  order  to  the  waiter- 
owner.  It  goes  on  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  and  only  ends  when  he  gets 
bored  thinking  of  different  dishes.  He 
is  a  little  -addle-brown  man  less  than 
five  feet  tall  with  a  big  chest  and  wide 
shoulders.  The  back  of  his  shaved  head 
is  flat,  like  a  small  Buddha's.  His  gold- 
rimmed  e\ eg  lasses  are  recent  and  keep 
sliding  down  his  nearly  bridgeless  nose. 
He  is  very  tough,  his  reincarnation  will 
be  as  a  stern  ferret. 

"I  am  very  interested  in  prostitutes. 
I  here  used  to  he  about  fifty  thousand 
in  Bangkok,  but  probably  fewer  now. 
Prostitution  is  an  entirely  different  af- 
fair here  than  it  is  with  you.  It  is  a 
business  and  is  done  for  verv  important 
and  usually  decent  reasons.  A  man  will 
meet  his  prostitute  in  the  street  with  his 
wife  ami  greet  her  and  ask  about  her 
life.  It  i-  not  shameful  at  all.  Mostly 
they  arc  from  the  country  and  begin 
by  wanting  to  save  up  enough  to  bu\ 
two  water  buffalo.  That  is  why  Bangkok 
prostitutes  were  always  so  fresh,  always 
so  young,  and  frequently  so  beautiful. 
Once  they  earned  enough  to  bus  the 
buffalo  they  went  home.  A  certain  pro- 
portion became  interested  in  real  estate, 
car  dealerships,  restaurants,  and  so 
forth,  and  these  remain.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  want  only  a  small  thing 
and  once  they  have  it.  they  go  home, 
marry,  and  end  well.  Of  course  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  forced  prostitution. 
I  read  only  today  in  the  paper  that  a 
Chinese  captured  a  young  peasant  girl 
and  kept  her  imprisoned  somesshere  on 
the  outskirts  for  some  months.  This 

Arthur  Miller,  the  playwright,  added  to 
his  international  reputation  last  fall  with 
his  hook  In  Russia.  //  appeared  as  a  spe- 
cial  feature  of  Harper's  September  issue, 
with  photographs  by  Inge  Morath.  He  is 
currently  at  work  on  a  new  play  for  next 
season. 


used  to  be  more  common.  The  Chine 
have  strange  ideas. 

"Here  now  .  eat.  Don't  bother  with  tl 
chopsticks  if  they  trouble  you.  E, 
everything  at  once,  the  way  we  do.  Y( 
hase  too  much  etiquette,  but  that's  I 
a  lot  of  Protestantism:  eat  anyhow 
all  as  long  as  it  attracts  you.  We  are  n, 
elephants,  sou  knosv." 


The  princess  tastes  from  the  mar 
dishes  and  says  nothing.  She  is  ve 
beautiful  and  tired.  It  is  she  who  carri 
the  money  and  will  pay  the  bill.  B 
furious  energy  imprisons  and  pleasur,, 
her  and  she  hardly  speaks  at  all.  She; 
in  her  late  thirties  and  he  is  her  god  f  < 
whom  she  suffers  and  svho  gives  her  13 
When  they  go  out  in  the  evening  }j 
selects  her  jesvelry.  Her  blouse  button 
are  gold-encrusted  rubies 

" There  is  nothing  to  live  for  b 
beautiful  things.  A  beautiful  woman, 
beautiful  viesv.  an  animal,  certain  kin 
of  weather. 

"It's  a  pity  you  haven't  time  to  cor 
out  to  the  country,  I  have  a  marvelo 
elephant.  You  should  get  to  know 
least  one  good  elephant.  When  sve  j 
for  a  walk  on  the  road  and  someoi 
approaches  from  the  other  directio 
she  moves  betsveen  me  and  the  Strang; 
to  shield  me.  As  we  svalk  she  plays  wi 
my  ears  with  her  trunk.  Or  smooths  n, 
eyelids.  It  is  very  tender.  She  can  pi< 
up  a  needle.  Or  a  half-smoked  cigare| 


without  wetting  it  or  burning  herse 
She  is  about  fortv.  You  can't  do  an 


thing  with  them  until  they're  ov 
tsventy.  Too  frisky,  and  can't  keep  the 
minds  from  wandering.  They  live  to 
hundred  and  fifty  or  so.  Providing  the 
is  no  wind  I  can  go  into  a  herd  ai 
walk  around  in  the  midst  of  them.  It 
a  great  satisfaction.  But  you  must  1 
sure  the  wind  is  absolutely  dead.  Th< 
never  look  down,  always  up  at  the  tre 
svhere  the  food  is.  But  if  a  breeze  sti 
they  catch  your  scent  and  you've  had  : 


- 


3  :ourse  in  the  rutting  time  this  is 
upssible:  the  bull  is  a  nasty  fellow 
:l  ,  impossible. 

;3nce  I  was  out  and  saw  this  fellow, 
1  i  argest  elephant  I  have  ever  laid  eves 
)  Nothing  is  more  beautiful.  I  turned 
i    asked  my  man  for  my  camera.  He 
i  :led  me  the  gun.  'Shoot.  Master, 
)t  him!'  'My  camera,  you  idiot,  my 
era!'  'Your  gun,  Master,  take  your 
!'   Well   the   elephant   heard  this 
'id  argument  and  charged.  I  turned 

1  ran.  I  do  not  believe  man  has  ever 
so  fast,  my  skin  was  following  me. 
face  was  behind  me.  I  flew.  It  was 
nhill  through  bushes,  jungle.  Fi- 
y  I  realized  he  would  be  on  my  back 

I  flung  myself  to  one  side  and  he 
ied  me.  I  watched  him  through  the 
es.  I  could  barely  breathe.  He  came 
a  halt  and  without  any  hesitation 
le  up  the  hill  at  a  run.  I  shot  him. 

fell  into  a  gorge,  over  and  over, 
body  pounding  the  earth  like  a  drum, 
nought  it  would  never  stop,  that 
ming  sound  as  he  kept  rolling  down. 
They  know  everything  we  do  except 
«  to  talk.  A  pity  you  can't  come. 
The  Chinese  like  the  Mercedes:  it 
ws  they're  rich.  We  are  suffering 
m  a  multiplicity  of  banks.  It  is  the 
nese.  They  have  no  faith  in  Taiwan 
i  little  more  in  Hong  Kong  so  they've 
flooded  in  here.  And  now  we  have 
en  them  citizenship  so  they  have  all 
rights  we  have  but  not  the  respon- 
ilities.  There  are  far  too  many  banks 
e.  How  long  can  a  country  last  when 
haps  a  thousand  live  as  I  do  and 
ty  million  have  nothing?  They  are 
ing  to  convince  themselves  that  as 
lerican  help  decreases  they  will  still 
able  to  carry  on.  but  the  truth  is 
y're  worried.  This  is  what  happens 
en  you  rely  on  others  too  much.  It 
't  that   we  are  anti-American,  al- 
ugh  many  are,  but  that  we're  pro- 
ai.  But  as  you  go  out  the  Japanese 
ffie  in.  They're  all  over  the  place, 
•rything  you  see  is  Japanese.  All  over 
ia. 

'Yes,  I  believe  there  will  be  war 
iin.  Yes,  with  the  Japanese.  There 
f  always  three.  Two  against  one.  Then 
e  against  one.  Then  one.  Then  three 
lin.  And  then  war  again,  two  against 

2  and  so  on.  Always.  They  are  a  fan- 
tic  people. 

Think  of  it:  in  America  you  have 
;  Irish  to  make  policemen  and  sol- 
ars, the  Italians  to  labor,  the  Jews  to 
ke  business  and  the  arts,  and  so  forth, 
e  Japanese  have  only  themselves  and 
?y  do  all  these  things  perfectly.  Jap- 
ese  are  laborers,  bankers,  artists,  ath- 


letes, whatever  you  like.  They  can  do 
anything  at  all.  No  other  country  can 
say  that  about  itself.  None  whatever. 
Their  adaptability  is  infinite,  endless. 
There  will  have  to  be  war.  I'm  afraid. 
Not  soon  but  one  day  certainly. 

"They  behaved  rather  well  here,  ac- 
tually, during  the  war.  Not  bad  at  all. 
Of  course  there  was  no  resistance,  we 
declared  war  on  the  United  States,  so 
that  probably  helped.  Not  me.  of  course : 
I  jumped  in  alone  and  did  some  survey- 
ing for  the  British  expedition  in  Burma. 
It  was  a  marvelous  time.  I  had  only  a 
compass  and  some  w  orthless  maps.  That 
was  when  it  paid  off  to  know  elephants. 
The\  were  all  over  the  place.  I  moved 
with  a  Burmese  w  ho  kept  wanting  to  run 
away:  I  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  him 
and  nearly  did  once.  The  most  impor- 
tant weapon  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
your  shoes.  I  wore  tennis  shoes,  leather 
is  hopeless.  But  you  have  to  use  them 
sparsely  or  they  give  out.  Strap  them 
on  your  chest  when  the  going  is  good 
and  put  them  on  only  when  necessary. 
.  .  .  Don't  eat  that,  it's  too  hot.  I  don't  eat 
it  either.  They  don't  cater  to  tourists 
here,  put  it  down,  it's  too  hot. 

"It's  good  you  came  this  year,  the 
canals  will  all  be  paved  before  long. 
The  floating  market  is  only  for  tourists 
now,  but  it  used  to  be  quite  wonderful. 
Thousands  of  boats  from  the  country, 
the  city  floating  on  those  canals.  But 
the  boats  are  too  slow.  They  carry  more 
than  trucks  can  and  carry  it  cheaper 
but  people  can't  wait  anymore,  every- 
thing is  faster,  and  they  will  pave  the 
canals. 

"Oh  yes  indeed,  we  have  guerrillas 
in  Thailand.  Up  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  where  the  land  is  poorest.  No. 
not  Vietcong.  they  are  Thais.  Why  not? 
—there  is  nothing  to  live  on.  You'd  never 
know  it.  of  course,  here  in  Bangkok, 
but  Bangkok  knows  nothing  about  the 
countryside  anyway.  We  don't  need 
Vietnamese  to  start  things  going  here, 
we  have  our  ow  n.  although  you'd  hardly 
know  it  from  the  papers.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  Bangkok  was  a  sleepy  river 
town.  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam.  Now 
it  is  full  of  banks,  traffic  jams,  and  bad 
air. 

"I  have  two  films  I'd  like  to  make. 
1  may.  The  others  I've  made  arc  ver) 
popular  hut  they're  all  silly.  The  Thais 
don't  lil  dramatic  stories  only  sill v 
things,  -lapsiiek.  Nothing  that  hangs  to- 
gether pica-'  ''em.  The  one  good  one 
I  made  had  no  sue  -ess  here  but  it  went 
well  in  New  York.  The  Thais  prefei 
things  thrown  together,  like  this  dinner. 
I  have  a  wonderful  story  on  a  prostitute. 


They  are  fascinating  women.  I  know 
many  of  them.  If  Shirley  MacLaine 
played  her,  and  some  male  star,  it  might 
work  here.  .  .  . 

"No-no.  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't 
work— to  use  a  native  woman.  Quite 
true.  yes.  it  would  be  authentic  then, 
but  the  Thais  want  stars.  I  have  another 
story,  the  life  of  Buddha.  The  Japanese 
just  made  one  but  it's  terrible." 

HE  tells  the  princess  to  write  their 
address.  She  takes  out  a  card  on 
which  it  is  printed  in  Thai,  and  on  the 
back  w  rites  in  English,  "H.R.H.  Prince. 
.  .  ."  He  takes  it  from  her  once  she  has 
finished  and  gestures  over  the  "H.R.H." 
as  though  to  disregard  it.  When  he  rises, 
some  twenty-five  diners  rise  with  him. 
pressing  their  hands  together  and  bow  - 
ing, and  he  returns  the  gesture  and  hur- 
ries out  ahead  of  his  wife  and  guests.  He 
has  resigned  his  generalship  in  the 
Army,  sick  of  it  and  everything  else  ex- 
cept his  movies  and  cooking.  In  the  new 
Lincoln  on  the  drive  back  to  the  hotel 
through  the  monoxide  night  of  Bang- 
kok, he  remembers  his  new  oven. 

"I  bought  it  in  Hong  Kong,  a  radiant- 
heat  oven.  It  does  a  roast  beef  in  five 
minutes,  a  chicken  in  two  or  three.  But 
you  must  puncture  the  meat  or  it  ex- 
plodes. Eggs  are  impossible,  they  flv  all 
oyer  the  place.  The  thing  is  terrible,  but 
if  you  manage  to  outwit  it  the  results  a'-e 
fantastic.  All  the  juices  are  kept  in. 
\\  orks  on  radio  waves,  you  see.  But  thev 
don't  tell  you  that  you  have  to  puncture 
everything  or  it  will  blow  up.  I  wish 
there  w  ere  more  time.  I'd  like  to  ask  vou 
about  these  bombings  in  the  United 
States.  Well,  good-night,  good-night, 
good-night." 

He  remains  in  the  back  seat,  not  even 
glancing  back  to  wave  farewell  as  the 
Princess  chauffeurs  him  away.  Motion- 
less, pulling  on  his  pipe,  he  seems  to 
peer  at  some  definite  point  in  time.  He 
leaves  muted  echoes  behind,  a  wake 
of  immense  suggestions— the  chaos  in 
America  seemed  to  shoot  real  pain  into 
his  gaze.  Where  would  he  be  should 
America's  hold  loosen  here?  Yet.  was 
there  not  a  certain  surprising  color  of 
pride  over  his  emphasis  on  the  guer- 
rillas' being  native  Thais  and  not  for- 
eigners? Doubtless  he  admires  them 
more  than  the  Chinese  bankers,  and 
would  fight  them  nevertheless,  to  safe- 
guard everything  he  is  tired  of  or  de- 
spises, along  with  the  few  things  he 
loves.  □ 
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.  .  .  Mil  v  U1G  si  it.j  kc  i  .  lugger  than  you 
probably  lliink.  A  decade  ago.  mere 
were,  al  most,  a  hundred  theaters  pur- 
veying them  to  the  public.  Now  there 
.iic  al  least  -i\  hundred.  I  lie)  charge  as 
min  i)  as  s.>  admission  ami  the)  are  n<> 
longer  confined  l<>  the  decaying  down- 
towns til  big  cities.  I  lic\  are  in  small 
and  mediiim-sizi  il  < - i  1  i « --~ .  in  the  - 1 1 1  > 1 1 1 1 > ~ . 
[here  are  even  rustic  <l i  ive-ins  specializ- 
ing in  lliem.  ^  <>u  can  measure  their  eco- 
nomic significance  l>\  noting  thai  their 
owners  have  recently  organized  a  trade 
association  devoted,  of  course,  to  lobbv- 
ing  f(u  their  interests.  No  eas\  matter, 
when  the  public-opinion  poll-  inform  u- 
that  lhree-(|uarters  < >f  the  citizenr\  want 
stronger  anli-pornograpln  laws.  I>ui 
w  ortliw  hile.  -iiii-f  l  he  w  il(  I  grow  ill  of  this 
infant  industn  seems  to  indicate  three- 
quarters  <il  the  three-quarters  must  be 
l\  ing  through  their  teeth. 

The  Griffith  of  the  -kin  Hick-  i-  a 
former  combat  cameraman  named  l!u-- 
\Iever.  Ten  vears  ago  lie  and  a  friend 
I  the  proprieloi  of  a  burlesque  house 
that  w as  turn  dow n  t < >  make  room  for  an 
expressway  I  looked  into  this  held  and 
found  il  wanting.  The  -kin  houses  were 
mostly  playing  -hurt  subjects— a  girl 
taking  a  hath  in  a  sylvan  stream,  a  vol- 
leyball game  in  a  nudist  ramp.  The\ 
thought  they  could  do  better  than  that. 
So  the)  invested  $2  1.000  and  three  days 
shooting  lime  in  a  picture  called  The 
Immoral  Mr.  Teas.  It  was  about  a  de- 
livery  boy  blessed  with  magic  vision- 
he  could  see  right  through  a  girl's 
clothes.  Leslie  Fiedler  thought  it  was 
"funny,  profound,  and  sad."  a  good 
satire  on  our  pinup  culture.  Mo-I  critics 
didn't  review  it  at  all.  No  mallei.  Mr. 
I  cos  turned  out  to  he  immortal  as  well 
as  immoral :  the  him  grossed  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  -tailed  the  skin  trade 
on  the  path  to  i  I  -  present  profitability. 

As  for  Meyer,  he  has  gone  on  to  make 
nineteen  other  skin  (licks.  Their  plots 
are  ■■.  >  ried.  but  the)  have  certain  ele- 
ments in  common  :  low  cost  (nevermore 
than  $70.0001.  enormous  profitabilit) 


'  /  m  r/y  alone  g  ro-sed  more  than  S()  mil- 
lion and  no  Meyer  him  has  ever  lost 
mone)  I,  a  ;jio--v  technical  polish  that 
makes  them  look  studio-made  I  which  is 
1 1 ii ile  amazing  since  Meyer  rarel)  uses 
a  ciew  of  mole  than  five,  is  his  own 
photographer,  editor,  and  screen  writer 
as  well  as  producer-director).  He  is  re- 
poi  led  t<>  he  a  milliona i  i  e. 

He  i-  also  going  respectable.  In  il- 
presenl  agon)  Hollywood  cast  a  covet- 
ou-  eye  al  his  balance  sheet-,  wrinkled 
up  il-  nose,  and  said.  "\\  hat  the  hell. 
So  now  he  i-  completing  Beyond  the 
I  allry  of  the  Dolls  (a  sequel  to  you- 
know-what  I  for  Tw  entieth  ( ientu  ry-Fox, 
which  i-  so  pleased  hv  what  il  has  seen 
-o  far  that  il  has  given  him  a  three- 
picture  contract.  His  next  project  i- 
liviiej  Wallaces  Seven  Minutes. 


Yah 


.1-  v.  U.K.  iv  v.  •(  ov  EKKD.  Tradition- 
crusted.  Prerevolutionary.  \ml  like 
mosl  colleges  these  davs.  full  of  film 
freaks.  Since  il  was  founded  in  1701 
il  had  nevei  been  host  to  a  dim  festival 
exclusive!)  devoted  to  a  single  artist— 
or  so  the  press  release  said.  "Russ 
Mevei  Is  Coming.  the  posters  said 
e.ulv  thi-  spring.  "Hold  on  to  Your 
Popcorn.  Il  was  to  be  an  occasion  for 
low  comedy.  <)i  high  camp.  Something 
groovy,  anyway.  "We  thought  it  would 
he  nice  not  to  take  movie-  too  seriously 
for  once,    a  kid  said. 


Me 


IVTTENDED  \S  A  MOVIE  CIJITIC  derelict 
in  mv  ilnlv.  I!v  and  large,  skin  Hicks 
come  and  go  at  a  level  beneath  the 
critic  -  loliv  gaze.  And  even  when  one 
is  inv  ited  to  screen  them,  they  tend  not 
lo  be  at  the  top  of  one's  must-see  list. 

et  people  are  going  to  see  them.  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid. 

So  much  for  rationalizations.  Robert 
Warshow,  probably  the  greatest  of  all 
American  movie  critics,  said.  "A  man 
watches  a  movie,  and  the  critic  musl 


acknowledge  thai  he  is  that  man.  ' 
sexy  movies.  I  even  like,  on  occasi 
bad  sexy  inov  ies  if  they  are  sexy  enou 
Sure.  1  was  up  there  at  Yale  to  test 
waters  of  popular  culture.  But  my  mo 
was  not  entirel)  dutiful.  Like  the  kid 
I  hoped  for  titillation.  A  turn-on. 

Critical  perspective 

I^KKIIVI's  "PERSPECTIVE"'  I-  If 
powerful  a  word.  Lets  call  it  "i; 
lelleclual  foreplay.  Il  was  accomplish] 
with  considerable  wit  and  grace  I 
linger  Kbert,  the  rotund  young  fij 
i  i  il  ic  of  the  Chicago  Sun-'l  imes,  w ho  i 
coincidentally.  coauthor  with  Meyeri 
Beyond  the  Valley's  screenplay.  Tl 
strateg)  ol  his  keynote  address  w 
shrewd,  lie  called  Meyer  "our  own 
perhaps  "the  last  great  undiscoven 
talent  in  American  cinema,  and  the 
is  nothing  a  group  of  film  buffs  lik 
better  than  to  recognize  previously  u 
recognized  talent.  Besides,  the  autei 
theory  ol  moviemaking  has  raised  to 
peculiar  pantheon  quickie  directors  wl 
hav  e  managed,  de-pile  budgetar)  limit 
tions.  to  make  personal  statements  in  tl 
unrespectable  film  forms.  Budd  Bo 
ticher,  Sam  f  uller.  Roger  Gorman.  He 
Siegel,  Nicholas  Hav  are  names  th. 
spring  to  mind  in  this  regard.  Sin< 
Meyer  shoots  quicker  and  cheaper  thai 
they  do.  since  his  genre  i-  even  less 
spectable  than  the  \\  estern.  the  horr 
-how.  the  crime  story,  he  is  a  logic, 
candidate  for  the  pantheon.  And  vvh 
can  deny  thai  his  obsessive  interest  i 
naked.  overde\  eloped,  uncannily  w  illir 
females  is  a  highlv  personal  thing, 
kind  of  statement,  if  not  about  the  w  orlj 
then  about  the  qualit)  of  his  own  sens 
bility ? 

Thus,  the  main  activity  of  the  Rul 
Meyer  Film  f  estival  turned  out  to  r 
placing  him  and  his  work  aestheticall 
l!v  il-  end.  the  majority  ol  the  serioi 


Mr.  Schickel,  film  critic  for  Life,  lu 
reviewed  books,  movies,  and  plays  /< 
Harper's.  He  is  the  author  of  Movies 
The  History  of  an  Art  and  an  Institutiq 
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young  film  scholars  present  had,  indeed, 
proclaimed  him  a  genuine  auteur. 
W  Inch  ma\  come  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  Citizens  foi  Dec  ent  Litera- 
ture, which  does  not  confine  its  moral 
fervor  to  literature  and  which  continu- 
ally plagues  Meyer's  films.  What  the 
denizens  of  the  nation's  "stroke  houses" 
(to  use  the  industry's  inelegant  term  for 
the  theaters  in  which  Meyer's  films 
play)  would  make  of  the  news  that  old 
Russ  was  a  film  artist  is.  of  course,  un- 
imaginable. 

Critical  perspective — II 

FRANKLY,  i  don't  know  w  hat  to  make 
of  rooms  full  of  healthy,  normal 
American  boys  turning  themselves  on 
to  the  notion  of  skin  flicks  as  art.  eithei . 
I  found  Ebert's  second  proposition  more 
interesting.  He  said,  to  put  it  simply, 
that  any  skin  flick  must  finally  he  judged 
on  its  abilit)  "to  get  the  job  done."  i.e., 
sexually  stimulate  its  audience.  It  is 
really  the  only  honest  way  to  look  at 
them.  All  else  is  hypocrisy.  Moreover  it 
can— and  should— be  argued  that  the 
■'redeeming  social  value  of  these 
movies  does  not  lie  in  their  content. 
They  exist  to  serve  the  needs  of  men  in 
a  state  of  either  temporary  or  permanent 
loneliness.  The  minute  one  ol  the-e  sad 
souls  land  each  of  us  has.  one  time 
or  another,  been  a  sad  soul  \  enters  the 
sheltering  darkness  of  a  nudie  house, 
the  film  has  finished  its  essential  busi- 
ness, which  is  to  present  the  viewer  with 
an  opportunitv  to  harmlessly  discharge 
those  tensions  that  have  built  up  in  his 
solitude.  One  imagines  that  for  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  audience  nudie~ 
are  a  harmless  substitute  for  following 
women  in  the  streets  or  arranging  to 
bump  against  them  in  subways.  And  so 
on.  One  finds  the  experience  of  Denmark 
relevant  in  this  respect:  there  has  been 

s|  limited  decline  in  sex  crimes  since 

Immoral  1/V.n  pornography  were  lifted 
livery  boy  blessed  flicks  seem  to  "get  the 
he  could  see  right  i  of  quality,  inspira- 
clothes.  Leslie  Fiedler  ItP,  is  of  no  con- 
"funny,  profound,  and  sa?m.  Or,  as  the 
satire  on  our  pinup  culture.  "ss  has  noth- 
didn  I  rev  iew  it  at  all.  No  m 
Teas  turned  out  to  be  immorti'  about  the 
as  immoral :  the  film  grossed  ov10-*'  °f  us 
lion  dollars  and  startei 

|  the  skort  of  job 
on  the  path  to  its  present  prof  important 
\s  for  Meyer,  he  has  gone  on  they  had 
nineteen  other  skin  flicks.  Th^ere  is  a 
are  varied,  but  they  have  cei  iee  of  art- 
ments  in  common :  low  cost  (nev  offers  is 
than  $71 U )0()  I ,  enormous  pro 


The  dims  themselves 


few  things  that  has  not  changed  muc 
thank  God— during  these  last  wonder 


\  ea  i 


m  m  \  a  i  it's  r  inge  is  narrow.  The  \  ale 
L  ▼  JB. sampling  was  evenly  divided  be- 
tween works  ol  his  middle  and  late 
periods.  I  He  regards  his  earlv  stuff  as 
insufferably  primitive  although  it  is 
precisely  thai  quality  that  gives  Mr. 
I  eas  a  charm,  even  an  innocence,  lack- 
ing in  the  films-  that  followed  it.  I  Any- 
w.is.  from  his  middle  period  he  chose 

a     couple     ol     gloriously     titled  epics 

[Faster,  Pussycat;  Kill,  Kill;  and  Mud 
Hom  y  i  as  well  as  the  more  blandly  cap- 
tioned Lurna.  They  turned  out  to  be 
.nisieie  black-and-white  lilms.  shot  and 
edited  in  the  formalist  manner  perfected 
l>\  the  studios  in  the  Thirties  and  For- 
ties. Pussycat  contains  no  nudity,  no 
consummated  -e\.  much  absurd  and 
violent  death,  i  One  critic  has  evoked 
Jacobin  tragedy  in  an  attempt  to  place 
the  piece  w  ithin  sonic  tradition  or  other : 
since  criticism  of  people  like  Meyer 
tends  |(l  be  hysterically  hyperbolic, 
praise  is  similarly  inflated,  i  The  othei 
pictures  oi  this  period  are  hea\  v -  breath - 
ing  dramas  ol  rural  rape  and  revenge, 
full  ol  preachment  against  hypocrisy, 
exhibiting  no  more  skin  than  the  plot 
alisolntelv     lequire-.    thev    are  crudely 

vigorous  in  their  development.  "Ameri- 
can Gothic.'  was  the  word  on  them 
among  the  kids.  "My  drive  in  period." 
murmurs  Meyer,  all  of  whose  artistic 
decisions  are  based  on  marketplace  con- 
siderations, i  Mis  honesty  about  this  fact 
i-  one  oi  hi*  most  engaging  qualities,  i 
Late  M  ev  er  is  very  diffei  ent.  The  films 
aie  in  coloi.  less  moralistic,  more  sur- 
realistic. I  heir  humor  is  conscious,  the 
editing  snappier,  concern  with  char- 
acter and  motivation  less  careful,  which 
is  to  say  they  reflect  larger  trends  in 
the  film  world  outside  the  grind  houses. 
In  these  pictures  characters  tend  to  be 
led  around  bv  their  insatiable,  but  re- 
lentlessly cheerful,  sexual  appetites.  So 
lacking  are  they  in  the  not  mal  reticences 
and  hesitancies  that  the  final  effect  of  a 
film  like  Cherry  &  Harry  &  Raquel  or 
the  famous  /  ixen  is  comically  dehu- 
midifying— an  effect  Meyer  enhances 
with  his  penchant  for  visual  puns  and 
verbal  double  entendres.  Lor  example, 
he  will  intercut  shots  of  a  couple  mak- 
ing love  with  shots  of  stock  cars  bang- 
ing into  each  other.  Or  a  man  making 
a  date  with  a  call  girl  will  inquire. 
"What  time  can  you  slip  me  in?"  It 
may  not  sound  like  much,  but  that's 
damn  near  Shavian  wit  in  a  skin  house. 
And  it  goes  over  well  even  at  Yale,  the 
level  of  college  humor  being  one  of  the 


Atmospher 


PltOliABLY  THE  MOOD  AT  YALK  was 
conducive  to  a  fair  test  of  the  lubr 
ity  of  Meyer's  films.  To  your  typi< 
skin  house  middle-aged  men  repi 
singly  .  w  ith  downcast  eyes,  their  chal 
counted  out  in  advance  to  avoid  poteri 
ally  embarrassing  delay  at  the  box  i 
lice.  Once  inside,  they  scatter  themseh 
as  widely  as  possible.  The  experience 
essentially  onanistic.  Visible  signs 
enjoying  oneself  in  these  theaters 
frow  ned  upon. 

At  Yale,  the  kids  queued  up  in  lo 
loud  lines.  Many  brought  dates.  Upti 
was  infra  diji.  Since  there  were  no  exl 
seats  scatteration  was  impossible.  Ai 
since  Meyer's  appearance  was  arrang 
through  Fox,  the  festival  had  the  air 
a  premiere  about  it.  Meyer  was  si, 
rounded  bv  an  entourage  of  flacks  a 
a  covey  of  newsmen  recruited  from 
over  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  He  also  h, 
.i  couple  of  starlets  from  Beyond  Y 
I  alley  in  tow  at  all  times.  The  mo] 
ment  of  this  group  through  the  lar£ 
crowd  was  almost  invariably  the  oci, 
sion  for  cheers,  applause,  jockyings  | 
closer  proximity. 

I  nlike  the  typical  Meyer  audien 
w  hich  w  ills  a  suspension  of  disbelief  t 
better  to  engage  with  his  screen  f 
lasies.  the   i  alies  willed  belief  in  t 
humorousness  of  every  scene  in  ore 
to  prove  their  imperviousness  to  ero 
suggestion.  This  desire  to  express  a  c 
tain  superiority  to  the  film  on  view  d 
indeed,  an  immemorial  habit  of  colic, 
audiences,  and  sitting  in  this  one  I 
perienced  a  psychological  return  to  t 
thrilling  days  of  yesteryear,  when 
shouted  my  first  brief  movie  revie 
into  the  raucous  air  of  the  State  a 
Capitol  Theaters  in  Madison.  Wisc(| 
sin,  when  1  was  an  undergraduate. 

Since  Meyer's  films  always  have! 
serious  moral,  there  was  a  good  deal 
hooting  the  good  guvs  and  cheering  t 
had  guvs.  The  kids  would  shout  t 
couragement  at  the  occasional  shy 
bumbling  male  who  didn't  get  the  m< 
sage  of  the  endlessly  willing  Meyer  gii 
But  if  thev  continued  too  long  in  t 
paths  of  righteousness,  vigorous  boolJ 
was  their  lot.  Sober,  upright  critic  tl  • 
I  am,  1  found  this  mood  irresistible  a  J 
so  finally  joined  the  highly  vocal  spi 
<d  the  occasion.  Haven't  had  so  mu 
fun  at  the  movies  in  years. 


nd  Meyer  himself  had  a  blast.  An 
rely  unpretentious  man,  whose 
or  contribution  to  a  scheduled  dis- 
ion  of  "Art  and  Pornography"  was 

statement  that  the  former  "was  a 
t  broad  subject"  and  that  he  didn't 
ow  anything  about  pornography." 
aad  dreaded  this  confrontation  with 
listicated,  distinguished  Yale.  But  he 
is  he  likes  to  say,  "an  entertainer," 

no  one  could  doubt  the  kids  were 
lly  entertained  by  his  work.  Pos- 
y  in  some  secret  recess  of  his  mind 
was  offended  by  the  laughter  some 
is  seriously  intended  philosophizing 
ked,  but  the  kids  were  so  good- 
jred  that  he  cheerfully  acquiesced 
their  mood.  "I  just  can't  seem  to 
ice  anything  but  comedies,"  he  cried 
)  the  hilarious  tumult  when  he  was 
oduced  after  the  lugubriously-in- 
:led  Lorna. 

f  the  hilarity   hurt   at   all  Meyer 
Id  easily  console  himself  with  the 
riety  of  the  minority  who  happily 
fused  his  technical  facility  with  art. 
e    boy    earnestly    compared  Mud 
ney  to  Jean  Renoir's  Swamp  Water: 
ouple  of  kids  rose  to  claim  he  had 
itured  the  social  reality  of  poverty- 
cken  Appalachia  as  they  had  seen 
»vilh  their  own  eyes:  many— myself 
luded— noted  his  flair  for  handling 
jnsexual )  action  sequences.  The  I)e- 
;ssion  films  of  Ford,  Vidor,  Mile- 
ne  were  evoked,  though  Meyer's  pre- 
:upation  with  rural  realit\  is  less  a 
iction  of  social  conscience  than  it  is 
tight  budgets.  It's  cheaper  to  shoot 
an  isolated  ranch  or  farm  than  any- 
■ere  else. 

But  laughter  is  to  skin  flicks  what 
tpeter  is  to  the  diet  of  a  boy's  board- 
school.  And  if.  instead  of  laughing, 
u  find  yourself  w  riting  a  Ph.D.  thesis 
film  aesthetics  in  your  head,  the 
>vie  is  not  "doing  the  job"  as  hi- 
ded. By  the  end  of  two  days  we  had 
n  some  nine  hours  of  film  and.  look- 
back, I  can  find  only  a  few  isolated 
)ments  when  my  pulse  rate  was  even 
Idly    elevated:    that    girl  running 
ound  the  desert  with  nothing  on  but 
Indian  war  bonnet— very  intriguing: 
t  scene  in  the  doctor's  office— very 
vel.  Checking,  I  discovered  most  of 
/  co-auditors  in  a  similarly  unstimu- 
ed  state.  The  most  often  cited  turn- 
my  informal  poll  uncovered  were  a 
uple  of  lesbian  encounters  in  the  more 
ent  Meyer  films.  Others  mentioned  a 
y  clothed  scene  in  Vixen  where  the 
oine  does  a  dance  using  a  dead  fish 
a  phallic  symbol,  a  nude  romp  in  the 
s  in  the  same  film  ("like  a  Salem 
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commercial  come  I"  life"),  and,  talk 
a  bo  u  I  weird,  one  lad  mentioned  a  scene 
in  uhuli  in  emplj  cabin  was  burned 
down.  As  Robert  Bookman,  one  of  the 
1 1 1 1 1 1  society,  leaders  put  it,  "the  king  of 
ibe  nudies  had  no  clothes. 

So  ihe  essential  question  raised  by 
the  Russ  YIeyer  Mini  Festival  was,  how 
come  it  turned  out  so  decorous?  Some 
possible  ans\\  ei  -  follow  . 

II.  rather  obviously,  a  dirty  movie  i- 
-lint  in  a  motel  room  over  a  weekend, 
using  two  01  three  "actors,  an  ama- 
leui  s  camera,  and  some  drugstore 
photufloods  for  light,  we  instantly,  brush 
aside  such  conventions  of  plot  and  char- 
acterization as  the  directoi  bothers  to 
introduce.  I  nstead.  w  e  become  enmeshed 
in  the  reality  of  tin-  filmmaking  process 
itself.  That  girl  -who  is  -he.  wli\  is  she 
doing  this'.''  This  room— will  it  be  raided 
before  the  him  i-  finish*  d  ?  These 
moviemakers  who  do  tin  v  think  they 
aie.  what  rationales  do  ihe\  make  for 
themselves?  The  lilm  is  a  document  in 
degradation.  But  it  is  a  human  docu- 
ment, muc  h  more  so  than  am  sexual 
fiction  a  man  like  Meyer  can  invent. 
Ili-  dri\e  foi  slickness  actually  works 
a_ain»l  dim.  I  uni  on  becomes,  at  best, 
put-on.  \nd  that  is  antithetical  t<>  the 
raunchy  essence  ol  the  experience  we 
seek  at  these  movies. 


( !la--  lines 


Ki  \si  'i  vm>  rtiE  rest  tell  us  that  in 
matters  ol  stvle  though  not  neces- 
saril\  frequency— the  lower  and  lower 
middle  classes  are  sexual  conservatives. 
Now.  Mevei  calls  the  Middle  West,  the 
South,  and  the  Southwest,  where  the 
nil is(  conserv  alive  of  these  conservativ  es 
are  to  be  found,  "the  breadbasket  of 
the  industry.  VII  his  him*  are  aimed 
at  the  heartland.  He  i~.  moreover,  verv 
much  ol  the  class  (1(  which  he  caters. 
Ihe  s,,n  ,,|  a  nurse  and  a  cop.  high- 
school-educated,  the  great  experience  of 
his  life  was  World  War  II.  "the  last 
good  war.  Wherever  he  travels,  he 
keeps  up  with  his  old  wartime  bud- 
dies. \  couple  of  them  turned  up  at 
\  ale  —  gray  ing.  conservatively  dressed 
men.  peei  ing  puzzled  and  silent  at  Mever 
and  the  llollvwood  crowd  from  behind 
their  hornrims.  The)  were  as  awed  as 
Meyei  was  In  their  presence  in  these 
hallowed  educational  precincts. 

I  here  are.  of  course,  certain  things 
Middle  America  eschews  in  «ev  and 
Mever  Lines  along  with  its  tastes.  There 
isn't  much  in  hi*  dims  beyond  the  basic 
man-on-top-of-w  oman    position,  \aii- 


anls  are  rarely  shown  and  oral  sex.  sado- 
masochism, fetishism  are  occasionally 
promised  but  these  promises  arc  never 
fulhlled.  In  /  ixen,  for  example,  he 
tovs  with  incest  and  miscegenation,  then 
ipiicklv  pulls  back  from  both  topics. 
Ihe  language  ol  his  movies  is  more 
chaste  than  your  typical  high-school 
locker  room.  His  ^irls  (ease  fai  less 
than  die  beloved  burlesque  queens  of 
yore.  And  he  handles  hi>  camera  as 
those  prudent,  not  to  sav  prudish,  dales 
of  our  adolescence  handled  us  permit- 
ting nothing  below  the  waist. 


The  Pla)  boy  philosoph) 


■   T  MDOl  BTI  THERE  VRE  THOSE  for 

^  whom  Vleyei  s  fantasies  are  potent 
proje'  lion*  of  their  wildest  dreams  and 
desiiTs.  Kul  they  are  not  mine,  they 
were  not  hv  and  large  the  Yalies'. 
I. \er  since  pornography  went  public  it 
has  grown  more  and  more  simple- 
minded,  less  and  less  able  to  intrigue 
a  reasonably  mature,  reasonably  edu- 
cated, reasonably  experienced  man. 
Kach  of  us.  I  suppose,  has  hi-  own 
pornographic  measure:  mine  happens 
to  be  The  Slot  \  of  ().  that  cool,  elegant, 
entirely  perverse,  extremely  intelligent 
bit  ol  French  nastiness.  Next  to  it 
Mcvei  s  siuil  seems  preadolescenl  and 
thai  is  what  all  the  hooting  and  holler- 
ing was  about  at  Yale.  We  were  regres- 
sing to  its  level  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
But  the  fear  that  it  might  seriously  touch 
us.  or  anvone  who  is  riot  dismally  sad 
or  stupid,  is  groundless.  \s  far  as  Meyer 
can  see.  the-  otilv  message  of  his  films  is 
that  "sex  should  be  fun.  At  best  that  is 
unexceptionable:  at  worst,  like  Playboy 
magazine  which  espouses  the  same  line, 
it  trivializes  and  simplifies  and  there- 
fore sanitizes  a  rich  subject. 

Anvwav.  it  all  struck  me  as  verv 
American— not  some  foreign  plot  to  sap 
<>ur  moral  fiber,  not  a  scheme  of  the 
far-famed  effete  Kastern  snobs  to  pollute 
the  provincial  American  mind.  If  this 
be  filth  — and  I  don't  think  it  i' — it  is 
our  own.  our  native  idiocy. 


Russ  Meyer  -speaks ! 


II  IKK  VVOMKN  WHO  ENTER  into  SCX 
like  it  was  a  soccer  match.  I  don't 
like  all  this  protocol  stuff,  where  the 
man  is  expected  to  make  the  first  move. 
\  woman  should  be  able  to  make  her 
wants  and  needs  known.  She  should  be 
terribly  imaginative.  Like  she  should 
be  able  to  do  a  striptease  at  a  verv 


surprising  moment.  I  want  them  to  bi- 
as much  as  follow 

You  see  what  I  mean'.''  There  speM 
youi  Aniei  ican  democi  at,  the  guy  I 
clumsy  to  court,  too  shy  to  ask  a  dirl 
question.  Before  the  enigma  of  woml 
the  typical  American  man  has  a  te  J 
enc)  to  scuff  his  toe  in  the  dirt,  av 
In-  gaze,  and  murmur,  "Aw.  shuck, 
I  he  dream  we  have  trouble  outgrow 
is  of  the  .uirl  who  anticipates  our  was 
and  needs,  catering  to  us  without  < 
ban  assing  questions.  In  the  natiq 
fantas)  she  has  big  breasts.  She  is, 
fact,    Mom    transmogrified  into 
sexual  realm,  taking  care  of  us  ther 
as  once  she  look  can-  of  simpler  pr<j  r 
lems.  Thus  those  ma rvelousl  y   will!  I 
Meyer  girls,  and   his  attitude  towal 
them,  turn  out  to  be  as  American^ 
.  .  .  apple  pie?   And  as  corny.  And 
the  young  gentlemen  of  Yale,  as 
lightfull)     funny.     No     wonder  tl 
cheered  Russ  to  the  rafters. 

Vleyei  told  the  kids:  "These  w 
the  most  important  two  days  of  : 
life,  and  he  meant  it.  He  had  invac 
what  is.  foi  him,  foreign  territory 
land  that  lies  across  the  age  and  cl 
barriers  and  he  had  been  greeted  as 
conqueror.  The  attempt  of  a  couple 
-ills  lioin  the  Women's  Liberati 
movement  to  rain  on  his  parade  at  a  c< 
eluding  seminal  was  howled  down.  Y 
of  course,  he  uses  women  as  objects, 
they  charged.  But  as  objects  of  vene 
tion.  however  crudely  he  expressed  tl 
feeling. 

Driving  home  late  that  night.  I  i 
nan  to  see  we  had  all  along  been  co 
paring  him  to  the  wrong  moviemake 
Ford.  Renoir,  the  auteur  cats,  indee 
I  started  thinking  about  his  preoccuj 
tion  with  glossy,  technical  perfecti< 
hi-  1 1  ugality.  and  his  promotional  sen 
his  modest,  artless  manner,  his  conce 
for  and  identification  with  Midc 
America,  his  uncanny  ability  to  put 
part  of  its  fantasy  life  up  there  on  t 
screen  to  groove  on.  and  I  realiz 
there  was  only  one  figure  in  mov  ie  h 
tory  to  compare  him  w  ith.  He.  too,  hi1 
received  one  of  his  first  academic  r«! 
ognitions  from  N  ale  —  an  honora 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  L93j 
His  name  w as  W  alt  Disney. 

Ihe  thought  cheered  me  on  mv  wa 
This  night,  anyway  ,  it  seemed  to  n  I 
The  Great  Republic  could  sleep  safe  i| 
its  bed.  Out  there  bevond  the  range  ! 
mv   headlights  it  was  dreaming  bett 
dreams   than   its  Great  Pornograph 
w  ould  ev  er  dream. 


harper's  magazine/july  19 


Since  the  dawn  of  the 
industrial  age,  man  has  been 
making  real  his  dream  of 
reducing  physical  labor. 
The  American  appliance 
industry  has  worked  to  make 
the  dream  come  true. 


minating  the  drudgery  of  household  tasks 


appliance  manufacturers  are  continualK  expanding 
the  dream.  With  ever  more  advanced  labor-saving 
concepts.  With  constant  improvements  in  the 
durability,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  their  products. 

Republic  Steel  —  a  major  supplier  of  flat  rolled 
carbon  steels  stainless,  wire,  tubular  products 
bar  steels  alios  s  and  fasteners  —  has  a  big  hand 
in  expanding  the  dream.  In  America. 
And  throughout  the  world.  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
Cleveland  Ohio  44101. 


Not  bad  at  all. 


Republic  -6 


This  bird  sanctuai 


Imagine  a  tiny  green  hump  of  an  island  in 
a  Louisiana  swamp.  Its  total  area  is  less  than 
five  square  miles. 

Put  two  hundred  houses  on  it  and  seven 
hundred  people.  Add  one  of  America's  largest 
rock  salt  mines,  the  Tabasco^  sauce  factory 
and  over  a  hundred  oil  wells.  And  what  have 
you  got?  Overcrowding? 

Quite  the  opposite.  Avery  Island  seems  al- 


most undiscovered.  A  place  for  the  painter 
the  poet. 

Its  bird  sanctuary  sits  in  a  200-acre  gar. 
Here  you  find  irises  from  Siberia.  Grapefi 
from  .Cochin.  Evergreens  from  Tibet.  Ban 
from  China.  Lotuses  from  the  Nile.  Soap  1 
from  India.  Daisies  from  Africa's  Mountaii 
the  Moon.  And  the  world's  most  complete 
lection  of  camellias. 

The  sanctuary  itself  is  a  sight  for  any  s 
eyed  conservationist.  It  was  established  twe 
seven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  A.McIlhem 
member  of  the  family  that  has  owned  the  is 

) 


an  oil  field. 


>  years.  It  had  one  purpose.  To  save  the 
egret  from  extinction, 
nown  as  Bird  City,  the  sanctuary  started 
:nly  seven  egrets.  Now,  over  100,000  nest 
p  its  man-made  lake  every  year.  To  see 
ilabaster  birds  sharing  their  Eden  with 
ducks,  coots,  swans,  cormorants,  tur- 
ner and  alligators  is  almost  a  primeval 
mce.  It  seems  to  put  the  clock  back  to 
ginning. 

nd,  wherever  you  wander  on  this  peace- 
.nd,  you  have  to  look  hard  to  spot  the  oil 
Many  are  hidden  by  grandfatherly  oak 
Dearded  with  Spanish  moss.  Others  are 


screened  by  banks  of  azalea  and  rhododendron. 
To  Jersey's  affiliate,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Company,  this  respect  for  environment  is  only 
right  and  proper. 

The  oil  industry  provides  Louisiana  with 
one-third  of  its  total  revenue.  But  even  this  con- 
tribution would  be  a  poor  excuse  for  defiling 
beauty  or  disturbing  wildlife. 

Amen  say  the  egrets. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey) 
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TWA  OPENS  A 

NEW  FAST  ROUTE  TC 
HONG  KONG. 


TAIWAN 


HONG  KONG 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


HONOLULU 


of  people  simply  don't  have 
island  hop  their  way  to 
Hong  Kong. 

So  TWA  created  a  daily  direct 
express  route.  Unlike  our  regular  daily 
flight,  our  new  express  route  skips 
the  islands  of  Taiwan  and  Okinawa. 
Yet  you  still  get  stop-over 


privileges  on  Honolulu  and  Guam. 
We're  the  only  airline  in  the  industi 
who  has  this  fast  route  to  Hong  Ko 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  TWA  ai 
ask  about  our  new  express  flight  14 
the  fastest  way  to  Hong  Kong  frorr 
California.  Tell  them  you're  pressec 
for  time. 


SOMEHOW,  YOU  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  TW 
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A  n  Kenneth  Galbraith 


WHO  NEEDS  THE  DEMOCRATS? 

j  and  what  it  takes  to  he  needed 


Conservatism  by  attrition 

akly  last  WINTER,  about  the  time  the  Congress 
reassembled.  I  chanced  to  be  relying  for  po- 
al  wisdom  on  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
excellent  paper  which  saves  you  from  the  unim- 

tant  news  and  has  an  alarming  collati  >f 

imnists.  One  day  Joseph  Alsop  had  an  epistle 
H  the  Pentagon:  the  generals  were  conceiving  a 
'  missile  gap  and  Joe  was  already  several  months 
gnant.  All  the  rest  reflected  on  the  poor  condition 
he  Democratic  Party." 

t  was  depressing.  Most  of  the  concern  was  with 
leadership.  Hubert  was  Hubert.  Ted  Kenned) 
suffered  a  serious  misfortune  which  all  regretted 

he  manner  of  the  late  Uriah  Heep.  (  His  political 

nise  was.  I  thought,  being  celebrated  a  bit  pre- 

turely.  I  George  McGovern  was  a  sensible  man. 

nt  on  issues  and  notably  so  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

:  being  right,  he  was  therefore  too  unexciting. 

rold  Hughes  hadn't  yet  surfaced.  Ed  Muskie  was 

None  specified  what  that  was,  which  was  to  evade  a  hard 
stion.  Here  I  have  reference,  broadly,  to  those  who  hold 
■  under  its  entitlement  and,  as  regards  policy,  to  wha 
urged  in  the  last  election  or  now  wins  the  support  <>f 
ajority  of  the  Congressional  party.  Strictly  from  the  ad- 
listrative  point  of  view,  Paul  Porter,  the  noted  attorney, 
«  -aid,  the  Democratic  Party  can  he  compared  only  to  a 
se  of  casual  pleasure  run  by  the  girls. 


generally  praised  for  making  no  waves,  not  annoy- 
ing anyone.  But  a  man  can  stand  onlv  so  much  of 
that  kind  of  praise. 

The  position  <>f  the  Party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  thought  to  be  especially  bad.  John 
McCormaek.  the  Pericles  of  progressive  democrac) 
in  that  not  excessively  august  hotly,  was  held  at 
seventy-eight  to  he  unappealing  to  the  very  young. 
They  are  getting  hard  to  please.  His  cronies  who  had 
been  using  his  ollice  I  so  it  is  averred)  to  soften  the 
impact  of  the  impersonal  state  on  their  friends,  for 
a  price,  was  thought  to  he  unappealing  tu  people  of 
all  ages.  However,  their  operations  hail  left  the 
Democrats  with  no  alternative  next  January  but  to 
reelect  old  John  in  older  to  vindicate  him  and. 
generally  speaking,  show  their  appreciation.  Carl 
Albert,  the  Majority  Leader,  was  not  considered  a 
catalytic  figure,  as.  being  a  sensible  man.  he  would 
not  dream  of  regarding  himself.  Hale  Bogv,s  of 
Louisiana  was  not  thought  to  be  a  man  to  capture 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  masses  in  the  ghetto. 
Members  of  the  Southern  mandarinate  in  the  House 
—Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  Jamie  Whitten 
of  Mississippi.  William  Colmer  of  the  same  pre- 
cinct. Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana— made  Boggs 
k  like  the  new  Martin  Luther  King. 

•  could  anything  be  done  about  it.  Tradition 
dictates  hat  however  incompetent,  unpopular,  or 
generally  reactionary  the  Democratic  Congressional 
leadership,  it  n,-ist.  like  the  Union,  be  preserved. 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
economist,  Harvard  ]>ro- 
fessor,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  has  been, 
he  says,  "a  reasonably 
active  Democrat"  for 
thirty-odd  years.  His 
books  include  The  Af- 
fluent Society,  The  New 
Industrial  State,  and 
How  to  Control  the 
Military. 
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John  kcnnHh 
( ralbraith 

WHO  NEEDS 
THE 

DEMOCR  \TS? 


That  is  the  American  nay.  (In  the  Senate  the  Party 
position  is  not  perfect.  But  there  a  score  or  more 
of  sensitive,  energetic  liberals  make  it  much  better. ) 

There  w  a-  also  a  great  deal  of  hand-wringing  over 
the  debts  of  the  Democrats  from  the  last  election 
which  the  poets  took  seriously.  No  one  else  should. 
Ouite  a  bit  of  this  is  owed  lo  fat  cats,  some  thick 
with  laid,  who  put  up  the  money  with  something 
more  for  themselves  in  mind  than  honest  usury,  if 
only  a  nice  welcome  at  the  W  hite  House.  Humphrey 
lost  and  so  did  they.  I  was  surprised,  (hough,  that 
none  of  my  learned  friends  thought  to  dwell  on  the 
position  of  the  Democrat*  in  the  great  industrial 
state*.  These  erstwhile  strongholds  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota. Michigan,  as  well  as  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Cali- 
fornia—are all  without  exception  governed  or  any- 
how administered  by  Republicans.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  a  Democratic  governor  of  distinction  and 
there  could  be  a  reason.  Everything  considered,  if 
the  lest  of  the  success  of  a  party  is  the  quality  and 
number  of  itx  officeholders,  the  Democrats  are  not 
doing  well. 


rm^HE  i  i  \<  HON  Of  tiii:  <  01  i  mmsts  i-  in  think  for 
I  us.  which  is  a  great  service  and  one  that  should 
be  respected.  Hut  like  others  they  assign  too  much 
importance  to  a  sudden  distroph)  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  There  is.  I  think,  a  deeper  cause, 
which  is  that  the  Democratic  Party,  within  a  rela- 
tively short  span  of  time,  has  lost  its  main  purposes. 
It  has  become  a  defender  of  the  status  quo.  a  role 
in  which  it  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  Re- 
publicans. Harry  Truman  pointed  out  years  ago 
that  fared  with  a  choice  between  two  conservative 
parties,  the  voters  will  always  opt  for  the  real  thing. 

History,  in  fact,  has  played  a  nasty  trick  on  the 
Democrats.  It  has  made  politically  commonplace 
all  of  the  major  policies  for  which  the  Party  has 
stood  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  one  important 
exception  is  it*  foreign  policy  which  it  has  made 
aggressively  damaging.  The  men  who  occupy  the 
positions  ,,f  power  and  influence  in  the  Party  (with 
some  notable  exceptions  i  are  still  deeply  com- 
mitted to  these  policies  or  deeply  identified  with 
their  own  past.  So,  to  borrow  General  Westmore- 
land's best  word,  they  have  become  conservatives 
by  attrition.  Not  that  many  would  admit  it.  Being 
a  liberal  is  like  being  an  Episcopalian:  if  you  have 
once  been  well  and  truly  confirmed,  you  are  allowed 
to  consider  yourself  a  communicant  for  life.  You 
don't  have  to  practice.  But  let  me  be  specific. 


IK  tfie  thirty-odd  years  since  Roosevelt  and  the 
J.  peacetime  New  Deal,  the  national  Democratic 
Party  has  won  elections  on  five  major  policies.  And 
the  spillover  from  these  policies  has  won  a  legion 
of  local  contests.  The  policies  were: 

(  1  )  Implementation  of  the  New  (or  Kevnesian  I 
economics.  This  insured,  as  all  liberal  Democrats 
believed,  that  the  economic  system  worked. 

(2)   The  elaboration  of  the  Welfare  Stale.  This 


won  the  gratitude  of  all  who  because  of  age,  set 
dependency,  illness,  or  the  absence  of  a  job  coul 
not  make  a  go  of  it  in  the  economic  system. 

(3 1  Support  to  the  trade-union  movement.  Thi 
got  the  unions. 

I  l  l  A  reasonably  firm  if  highly  gradualist  aj 
proach  to  the  elimination  of  racial  inequality.  Thi 
got  the  voting  blacks. 

(Si  A  foreign  and  military  policy  which  ro 
ognized  our  responsibilities  as  a  superpower  an 
more  especially  as  a  bulwark  (as  we  called  it 
against  international  Communism,  and  whic 
armed  ourselves  and  our  allies  accordingly,  biJ 
which  resisted  the  idea  of  solving  delicate  inter 
national  problems  by  blowing  everyone  up.  Thi 
appealed  to  the  informed  and  substantial  citizer 

This  w  as  not  the  w  hole  agenda.  There  was  a  heav 
payoff  to  the  farmers.  Support  to  education  playe* 
an  increasing  role.  In  later  years  there  was  th 
poverty  program  and  a  melange  of  efforts  on  behal 
of  the  cities.  But  the  five  policies  listed  provided, 
would  think,  some  'JO  per  cent  of  the  Democratl 
appeal.  And.  as  noted,  they  won  a  great  man 
elections.  All  have  now  gone  down  the  drain,  as 
quick  glance  will  suggest. 


A    PAR  I'  I  ROM  FOREIGN  POLIO  .  w  Inch  is  in  a  clas 
.'  \  liv  itself,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  Demc 
crats  has  been  in  economics.  It  was  long  the  deepen 
Democratic  conviction  that,  in  contrast  with  th 
pre-Keynesian  and  pre-Cambrian  policies  of  th>) 
Republicans,  they  could  manage  the  economy.  Prin 
cipally  required  was  a  modern  or  Kevnesian  eccf 
nomic  policy— essentially  the  regulation  of  the  tota 
demand  for  economic  product  by  the  deliberate  ad; 
justment  of  federal  spending  and  taxation  as  we] 
is  of  investment  from  borrowed  funds.  There  is,  ii 
fact,  little  doubt  that,  by  these  methods,  seriou- 
depression  can  be  elided.  But  we  now  also  kno\- 
that  it  brings  inflation.  The  single-minded  concen' 
tration  on  production  also  brings  a  very  unequal 
array  of  productive  blessings— numerous  automo 
biles,  terrible  housing— and  is  itself  the  cause  of  | 
disenchanting  array  of  new  disorders  of  which  en 
vironmental  damage  is  currently  inspiring  the  mos 
oratory.  And  on  these  problems,  alas,  the  Demo 
crats  are  not  identified  with  solutions.  And  to  makt 
matters  worse,  the  Republicans  have  now  adoptee 
Keynes.  Mr.  Nixon's  economists,  some  secondary 
distinctions  between  fiscal  and  monetary  policy^ 
apart,  are  orthodox  members  of  the  Kevnesian  faith 

On  the  Welfare  State,  the  Republicans  have 
moved  ahead  of  the  Democrats.  For  years  whenevei 
Democratic  scholars  (a  subcaste  to  which  indubi 
tably  I  belonged)  told  themselves  they  needed  new 
ideas,  they  invariably  had  in  mind  some  new  and 
compelling  form  of  social  security— something  like 
unemployment  compensation  or  old-age  insurance 
that  the  voters  would  cherish  and  the  Republicans 
would  reliably  oppose. 

Actually,  the  available  ideas  are  far  fewer  than 
conservatives  imagine.  And  the  only  important  one 
in  the  last  quarter-century  is  the  guaranteed  mini 
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income.   This  makes  money  available  to  all 
eed  it  w  ithout  a  means  test.  Some  part  is  given 
Is  other  income  is  earned,  but  in  such  fashion 
a  family  never  has  less  money  as  a  result  of  a 
ber's  getting  a  job.  This  idea  unquestionably 
ugs  to  the  Republicans.  The  guaranteed  income, 
variant  called  the  negative  income  tax.  was  first 
entially  broached  by  Professor  Milton  Fried- 
of  the  I  niversity  of  Chicago,  once  an  advise] 
described  anyhow  I  to  Barry  Goldwater.  Except 
e  monetary  policy  is  involved,  Professor  Fried- 
,  a  man  of  highly  independent  mind,  is  not 
bly  wrong  or  even  conservative.  Liberal  econ- 
ts,  most  notably  James  Tobin.  who  was  one 
esident  Kennedy  s  economic  advisers,  have  im- 
ed  the  idea.  But  it  was  President  Nixon  who 
osed  it  !<>  Congress.  Though  the  rate  suggested 
.600  for  a  family  of  four— is  derisorv.  the  po- 
al  authorship  of  the  idea  is  not  in  doubt, 
iganized  labor  is  still  in  alliance  with  the  Demo- 
■;.  It  can  still  hold  the  big  battalions  as  ii 
for  Hubert  Humphrey.  Bui  apart  horn  a  few 
ressive  internationals,  the  leadership  is  geri- 
•  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  o\  the  miners, 
llent.  Manv  of  the  leader-  are  archaically  hard- 
on  Communism,  unapologetieall)  lor  the  Viet- 
war  and  untroubled  by  the  military  power.  In 
r  words,  the)  are  indifferent  <>i  hostile  to  what 
1  concerns  the  younger   Part)    members.  In 
sachusetts  the  McCarthy-Kennedy  Democrats 
B  recently  been  organizing   to  unseal  Philip 
bin.  an  ancient  time-server  from  a  district  near 
ton  who  as  number-two  man  on  the  House 
led  Services  Committee  faithfully   follows  be 
3e  he  cannot  anticipate  ever)  w  ish  ol  the  Penta- 
and  Mendel  Rivers.  A  few  months  ago,  I  voiced 
:ral  support  for  their  enlightened  effort.  The  first 
est  to  arrive  came  from  m\  friends  in  the  state 
,-CIO.  Philbin  is  right  on  laboi . 
Whatever  the  black  community  may  be.  il  cer- 
ly  isii  I  Republican.  But  here  loo  there  are  nasty 
blems.  When  the  Democrats  d<>  not  haye  the 
ite  House,  the  Southerner  in  eoiiuiess  are  e\- 
lingly  visible.  This  does  nol  enhance  the  Party 
ge  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Without  the  Presi- 
cy  there  is  no  chance  of  offsetting  this  effect 
i  a  strong  legislative  initiative  on  civil  right-. 
1  legislative  gradualism,  w  Inch  is  what  the  I  )emo- 
:s  have  offered  in  the  pa-l.  has  lost  much  of  i|s 
eal  to  the  blacks.  They,  nol  surprisingly,  want 
ality  novy  or  soon  and  there  isn't  much  sign 
,i  Democratic  formula  for  that.  So  all  the  Demo 
Its  have  is  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell.  It  i- 
'logically  indefensible  lor  a  Democrat  to  pray  for 
health  on  purely  political  grounds.  But  some  do. 
'oreign  policy  is,  of  course,  the  crowning  bloyv. 
5  Democrats  were  supposed  to  be  expert,  intel- 
*nt,  and  responsible  in  foreign  affairs.  Ihev  mac 
d  to  come  up  with  the  worst  disaster  since  tin 
il  War.  The  magnitude  of  the  reaction  to  thai 
aster  is  still  hard  to  appreciate.  It  is  also  hard  to 
other  than  proud.  For  the  first  time  in  modern 
lory  a  great  nation  reacted  to  the  unwisdom  of 
i&T  in  the  middle  of  the  war— not  as  usually  hap- 


pens after  it  is  oyer.  And.  in  effect,  it  threw  the 
men  who  yvere  responsible  out.  But  the  men  re- 
sponsible yvere  Democrats  or.  more  precisely  ,  they 
had  been  given  power  by  the  Democrats.  And  the 
Democrats  have  been  in  office  for  every  war  since 
the  skirmish  with  Spain.  To  those  wars  that  were 
just  or  unavoidable,  we  have  added  responsibility 
for  one  that  no  viable  Democratic  leader  would  now 
dream  of  defending. 

Economics,  foreign  policy,  the  split  in  the  Party 
as  it  relates  to  racial  equality,  and  some  resulting 
questions  of  political  style  all  require  a  special  w  ord. 
To  these  matters  1  now  turn. 

The  problem  of  economic  policy 

SOME  YEARS  VGO.  in  a  considerable  access  ol 
originality.  Democratic  Presidential  candidates 
stopped  running  against  Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
Great  Depression.  Possibly  it  was  unwise,  an  im- 
practical as  well  as  unaccustomed  concession  to  the 
young,  for  no  other  issue  ever  served  the  Part)  so 
well,  and  to  this  day  the  polls  show  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  thought  better  than  the  Republicans  for 
putting  down  depression  and  unemployment.  In  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  years  the  Democrats  had  a 
near  monopoly  oi  the  notion  thai,  by  v  igorous  fiscal 
intervention  in  the  economy— spending  and  a  deficil 
when  needed  to  overcome  unemployment  and  slug- 
gish performance,  a  surplus  when  inflation  threat- 
ened—the economy  could  be  made  to  work.  The 
Republicans  cooperated  admirably  on  all  public 
occasions  by  reverently  demanding  a  balanced 
budget,  which  was  the  one  course  of  action  that 
by  nature  excluded  an  effective  economic  policy. 

The  Eisenhower  years,  when  nothing  terrible 
happened,  parti)  redeemed  the  Republicans  from 
Hoover.  But  during  much  of  the  f  ifties  there  was  a 
persistent  increase  in  industrial  prices  and  by  the 
em1  of  the  decade,  unemployment  was  above  0  per 
cent  and  economic  growth  negligible.  Kennedy  ran 
in  l(>0<>  on  the  promise  "to  net  ibis  countr)  mov- 
ing again."  by  which  he  meant  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  expansion,  a  lower  level  "I  iiii<-iii|»Iii\  - 
ment  with,  hopefully,  a  les-ei  rale  of  inflation.  Re- 
markably enough  as  political  promises  «o,  he 
accomplished  these  things  and  added  further  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Democrats  foi  good  economic 
management. 

Il  was  a  furthei  tenet  of  the  Democratic  faith 
'and  slill  is  i  that  it  unemployment  was  small  and 
economic  growth  was  adequate,  the  economic  sys- 
tem worked.  Fear  of  unemployment  was  the  over- 
whelming psychic  legac)  of  tin-  Great  Depression. 
Then  upwards  of  a  third  of  the  working  lon  e  was 
without  jobs  and  in  the  public  and  political  mind, 
unemployment  established  itself  as  the  transcendent 
domestic  disaster.  In  principle  the  economic  system 
subject  to  tests  of  performance  other  than 
growth  and  jobs.  In  practice  nothing  else  really 
counted.  And  if  the  economic  sv^|rm  worked,  the 
system  worked.  In  what  he  mav  well  have  con- 
sidered an  understatement,  Lyndon  Johnson  sum- 


"Harry  Truman 
pointed  out 
years  ago  that 
faced  with  a 
choice  between 
two  conservative 
parties,  the 
voters  will 
always  opt  for 
the  real  thing." 


arized  l li<-  Democratic  achievement  in  liis  last 


din  Kenneth  mi 

economic  report  lo  l lie  Congress: 


Galhraith 

IK) NEEDS 
THE 
MOCR  \TS? 


The  Nation  is  now  in  its  OUth  month  of  con- 
tinuous economic  advance,  Both  in  strength  anil 
length,  this  prosperity  is  without  purnllel  in  our 
history.  We  hare  steered  clear  oj  the  business- 
cycle  recessions  which  for  generations  derailed 
us  repeatedly  from  the  path  oj  growth  and 
progress. 

This  record  demonstrates  the  vitality  of  a  free 
economy  and  its  capacity  for  steady  growth.  No 
longer  do  we  view  our  economic  life  as  a  relent- 
less tide  of  ups  and  don  us.  No  longer  do  we  fear 
that  automation  and  technical  progress  will  rob 
workers  of  jidis  rather  than  help  as  to  achieve 
greater  abundance.  No  longer  do  we  consider 
poverty  and  unemployment  permanent  land- 
marks on  our  economic  scene. 

Hnl  il  i-  no  longer  only  the  Democrat*  who  can 
command  such  miracles.  I  lie  Republicans  are.  in 
principle,  equallj  apl  a*  at  least  some  Democrats 
concede,  \illnn  Oknn.  the  last  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Kconomic  \dvisers  undei  the  Democrats, 
recenth  observed  that:  "The  bipartisan  nature  of 
our  national  commitment  to  full  prosperit)  was 
clearh  demonstrated  in  the  initial  months  of  the 
M  i  \<  >n  Vd ministration. r]  li i-  was  the  most  significant 
and  gratifying  development  in  economic  polic)  in 
1969."* 

The  Republicans  have  also  discovered  by  now 
that  the  bipartisan  commitment  to  prosperity  has 
some  significant  but  les-  gratifying  features.  On 
these.  Lyndon  Johnson,  like  other  members  of  his 
party,  was  not  so  inclined  lo  dwell. 


rW^HK  KORMUI.A  FOR  INSURING  "the  vitality  of  a 
1  f i ci-  econonn  is  to  encourage  more  public  and 
|u  i\  ate  spending  w  hen  the  econonn  is  slack,  includ- 
ing more  borrow  ing  and  investment  from  borrowed 
fund-.  \\  hen  inflation  i-  the  problem,  the  process  i- 
reversed.  The  Republicans  set  particular  store  b\ 
raising  interest  rales  to  cut  back  on  spending  from 
borrowed  fund-— the  tight-money  policy— but  this 
is  difference  of  method  within  the  larger  strategy. 

The  difliculty  is  that  strong  unions  and  powerful 
corporations  can  defeat  the  policy  by  raising  w  age 
and  prices  whenever  the  econonn  is  close  to  full 
employment.  And  the  prices  so  raised  are  passed 
along  to  the  test  of  the  econonn  -to  postal  em- 
ployees and  airline  controllers  and  civil  servants 
generally  —  forcing  compensatory  wage  increases 
even  by  the  government  itself.  This  is  what  has 
happened  in  recent  months.  Thus,  while  employment 
remains  high,  the  inflation  continues. 

If  the  cutback  in  demand  is  big  enough,  there  will 
come  a  point  when  prices  cannot  be  raised.  Rut  by 
(his  time  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment land  some  other  strains  which  I  will  mention 
in  a  moment  I,  with  the  result  that  the  remedy  will 
seem  w  orse  than  the  in  II  a  lion  that  it  cure-,  especiall) 
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for  those  who,  for  the  larger  public  good,  are  rig 
eoiisly  deprived  of  their  jobs  and  stock  market  gaii 
The  Republicans  have  lately  been  risking  th] 
remedy.  So  far  they  have  managed  to  combine 
modest  reduction  in  growth  and  employment  wj 
the  highest  rale  of  inflation  in  twenty  years.  Th 
economists  continue  to  promise  stability,  lint  sucl 
promises  have  been  made  week  by  week  and  mon 
by  month  for  a  year  and  a  half,  liven  economisl 
are  expected  some  day  lo  make  good.  (Only  i 
foreign  polic)  is  one  allowed  to  say  that  failure! 
success.  I  And  there  has  now  been  a  tacit  confession 
of.  failure.  The  light  money  punishes  with  peculia 
severity  tin;  smaller  businessman  who  must  borrov 
money,  while  leaving  comparatively  untroubled  th 
large  corporation  which  has  its  own  resources  and* 
in  any  case,  is  a  favored  client  of  the  banks.  Th' 
housing  industry  i-  a  particular  casualty  of  th 
policy.  These  consequences  forced  some  easing  ofl 
even  while  consumer  prices  were  rising  at  a  ne 
record  rate. 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  intervene  directly  l 
limit  the  wage  and  price  increases  thai  are  th 
causative  factor.  Under  similar  circumstance-  olhe 
industrial  countries  do  so,  as  have  we  in  the  past 
But  this  encounters  deep  moral  objections— it  is  i 
confession  in  effeel  thai  the  free  price  system,  th' 
Ifolv  Grail  of  all  good  Republicans  ami  of  all  ecol 
omists  who  yearn  for  respectability,  no  long! 
functions  as  il  i-  supposed  to  do.  Il  means  that  th', 
corporations  in  conjunction  with  the  unions  hav 
loo  much  market  power.  This  i-  a  lei  rible  thing  fo 
a  good  Republican  or  an  economisl  who  cherish! 
hi-  reputabilit)  to  have  to  believe.  (A  further  am 
compelling  objection  foi  some  economists  is  tha 
it  means  conceding  that  the  Galhraith  line  on  thes' 
matters  is  right.  ) 

In  the  early  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  the  Demc 
crats  experimented  with  wage-price  restraints— tH 
so-called  guideposts.  They  worked  well  for  a  tim 
but  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  the  Vietnas 
war.  Since  then.  Democrat-  have  been  almost  a1 
reluctant  as  Republicans  to  come  to  grips  with  th 
inflation  problem.  Talk  of  wage  and  price  contra 
is  poorly  regarded  by  the  Establishment.  Demo 
rials  yearn  to  be  reputable,  too.  Mr.  Canine 
Ackley,  who  preceded  Arthur  Oknn  as  head  of  th 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  whom  Tluber 
Humphrey  recently  named  head  of  the  Economi 
Policy  Committee  of  the  new  Democratic  Council 
tolerantly  told  the  Republicans  last  winter  that  hJ 
didn't  blame  them  for  avoiding  such  action. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  that  th 
Democrats  have  been  reluctant  to  face:  th 
Keynesian  economy  relies  to  a  disconcerting  degre" 
on  military  expenditures.  These,  amounting  to  abou 
half  of  all  federal  expenditure  in  recent  years,  pro 
v  ide  a  highly  reliable  flow  of  demand  to  the  privaj 
economy.  Meanwhile  the  taxes  thai  support  thi 
expenditure  are  flexible— they  rise  when  produc 
Hon,  profits,  and  other  incomes  rise,  and  thus  the 
exercise  a  dampening  effect  and  increase  less  rapid] 


I  11  when  production  and  incomes  fall,  thus  re- 
ing  revenues  for  private  spending, 
[beral  Democrats,  over  the  years,  have  devel- 
I  a  singular  faculty  for  closing  their  eyes  to 
I  ole  so  played  by  military  outlays.  It  was  the 
[  roduct  of  Cold  War  necessity  and  purely  an 
I  lent  that  it  helped  the  economy.  Civilian  spend- 
Ivould  do  just  as  well  and  would  be  welcomed 
[  i  alternative  by  every  decent  citizen. 
I'  now  it  is  clear  that  we  get  military  appro- 
lions  far  more  easily  than  civilian  ones.  A 
;et-conscious  Congressman  is  (or  was  until  re- 
y)  a  man  who  wanted  to  cut  back  on  non- 
ary spending.  Military  spending  is  also  the 
r  for  extensive  socialization  of  technological 
lopment  where  that  is  too  expensive  or  too  riskv 
irivate  enterprise  to  pay  for.  Atomic  energy, 
:omputer,  modern  air  transport  all  have  been 
ided.  And  a  new  and  uncouth  generation  is 
ting  these  things  out. 

et,  by  and  large,  the  political  liturgy  has  not 
e  abreast.  In  the  Cold  War  years  Democrats, 
als  especially-  were  required  to  praise  the  eco- 
ic  system  on  all  occasions  of  public  ceremony 
celebration.  It  was  how  one  proved  he  was  a 
nesian  and  for  the  Welfare  Stale  without  being 
tmmunist.  The  old  music  continues.  It  is  still  a 
c  assumption  that,  subject  to  sonic  tinkering, 
system  works.  As  long  as  il  depends  on  big  arms 
ays  for  stabilization  and  technical  dynamic,  it 
not  work,  and  the  orator)  which  holds  that 
>es  has  a  patently  fraudulent  sound. 


HE  SYSTEM  IS  GRAVELY  DEFICIENT  in  two  other 
espects.  Its  performance  i-  highly  uneven.  In 
.it  half  the  economy— thai  half  characterized  b\ 
large  corporations  or  where  needs  of  the  large 
)orations  are  being  served— production  is  efli- 
t,  men  are  well  paid,  for  those  who  belong  there 
o  poverty.  In  consequence,  our  suppl)  of  auto- 
cues, gasoline,  highways,  household  appliances, 
■rgents.  gargles,  space  vehicles,  and  weaponry 
excellent.  Outside  of  the  world  of  the  huge  i  or- 
,-ition  the  performance  is  far  less  reliabh — or 
sfactory.  This  is  especial!)  true  of  that  part 
he  economy  winch  makes  urban  life  agreeable 
*ven  tolerable.  Housing,  surface  transportation, 
pital  and  health  services,  street  cleaning,  police 
ices  and  the  courts,  other'  municipal  services  and 
cation  are  provided  w  ith  increasing  relative  and 
n  with  increasing  absolute  inefficiency-  And  poor 
iductive  performance  in  this  part  of  the  economy 
Hatched  by  poor  employment  conditions,  fobs 
poorly  paid  and  vulnerable  las  in  the  case  of 
•lie  employees  I  to  inflation.  In  further  conse- 
nce  of  this  and  other  factors,  income  inequality 
Increasing.  Thus,  although  national  income  and 
iss  product  continue  to  rise,  they  disguis< 
reasinglv  disparate  performance  within  the  econ 
y.  And  it  is  from  the  disparity  that  the  urban 
:-ller.  and  especially  the  urban  ghetto  dweller. 

ers.  He  has  to  live  with  the  fact  of  the  poor 
Iformance  and  the  poor  w  ages  it  pays.  The  urban 


dweller  cannot  be  told   that   the  system  works. 

But  a  heaw  indirect  price  is  aUo  exacted  where 
it  does  work.  Production  rises  but  the  price  of  in- 
creasing production  is  unpleasant  and  even  lethal 
surroundings.  The  air  is  less  breathable,  the  water 
less  potable,  the  countryside  is  invisible,  and  the 
air  waves  unbelievable.  These  are  the  consequences 
of  the  single-minded  concentration  on  aggregate 
production  as  a  social  goal.  And  the  organizations 
—the  great  corporations— that  pursue  this  goal  in- 
creasingly see  the  individual  as  someone  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  their  interest,  not  the  reverse.  If  he 
worries  about  the  effects  of  automobiles  on  air 
pollution  or  highways  on  the  cities,  his  doubts  are 
something  not  to  be  respected  but  to  be  overcome. 
He  needs  to  be  sold.  Similarly  as  regards  weapons 
or  any  lingering  supposition  that  cigarettes  cause 
cancer.  And— an  issue  Ralph  Nader  has  dramatized 
—if  the  government  undertakes  to  regulate  on  be- 
half of  the  citizen,  the  corporations  respond  by 
regulating  the  regulators.  Increasingly,  where  the 
system  does  work,  it  does  not  exist  for  the  in- 
dividual. The  individual  and  the  government  exist 
for  the  system. 

So  the  old  assumption  of  Democratic  economic 
policy  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  economic 
system  does  not  work.  And  the  reforms  required  to 
make  it  work— to  make  it  work  uniformly  and  for 
individuals,  not  the  corporations  —  are  far  more 
fundamental  than  anything  contemplated  by  the 
cheap  and  soft  and  easygoing  liberalism  of  these 
last  years.  This  the  Party  has  not  faced— nor  begun 
to  face.  I  will  return  to  these  remedies  presently. 

The  foreign-policy  disaster 

THERE  can  RE  no  DOURT.  foreign  polic)  for  the 
last  lilt\  years  has  been  the  nemesis  of  tin 
Democratic  Party.  Wars,  just  or  unjust,  have  come 
with  devastating  reliability  every  lime  the  Demo- 
crats have  enjoyed  power:  World  War  I  with  Wil- 
son: W  orld  W  ar  II  with  Roosevelt:  the  Korean  war 
with  Truman:  the  deepening  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam w  ith  Kenned)  :  and  the  full-scale  disaster  there 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  response  ol  the  voters 
has  been  equally  reliable— ignoring  all  affirmations 
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|ohll  krinii'lli        hhe  righteousness  01  the  Inevitability  ol  the  oon 
Hi'  i.  |hey  have  thrown  | tin  Democrats  out. 

One  ttfteri  n  in   I '>.'»*».  Adlai  Stevenson  was 

lliuklllfl  tin'  liiiililiMii.il  pitch  foi   ilir  hum  volt!  Ill 

tllO    National    l'll>\\  IIIJ-.    M  ill  ll    held    that    Vfill  IICill 

Newton,  Iowa,  on  ihe  pi tt irir  between  the  Skunk 
mill  | he  North  Skunk  Rivers  He  eloquently  mid 
brilliantly  1 1 1  ii nidi i/i  i I  ihe  misery  ol  funnel!"  undo 
the  administration  ol  I  /in  I. ill  Menson,  mid  the 
certainty  ihiil  ihe  Democrat!*,  il  relumed,  would 
•*al i«» fv  then  every  with.  Ii  was  a  highly  persuasive 
speech, the  finllici  details  o I  which  I  luive  forgot  ten, 
although  I  m  us  the  tiuthoi 

\\  In  n  lhr  i  .nn|i;ii."ii  p,nl\   veil  li  late  tiftei 

iii'iui  in  OiiiMi,  I  imiiiined  heliind  mid,  in  1 1  ■  ■  - 
company  id  I  ><  »n<il<  I  Muiphv.  a  s^  input  helie  Iowa 
journalist,  in, nlr  the  round*  ol  ihe  assembled  iiiulti 
iinlr  l.iiui  lenders,  Jul  farmers,  hurnvtird  phi  Ion 
i>l>liris  in  sense  die  reuetiou.  ll  was  holli  favorable 
,iinl  devastating^  negative  None  doubled  thul  I  he 
Democrats  were  hetlei  foi  ihe  funnel  none  ones 
tioned  that  iiinln  I  In-  I  •emnci  ,ils  yon  :n|  wars.  The 
ii  pU  ili.it  is  siill  sihjtiI  mi  m\  1 1 1 1 n ■  I  \l\  i. Ill  lady 
■  I  ill  i  'members  Ike  got  I  us  out)  a  Korea     Ike  did  lie 

aeeepled  a  truce  lhal  Hum   I  in  criticized  us 

I >< - 1 1 1 : ■.  the  Name  hurguiu  he  could  have  hud  a  vein 
he  to  re  1 1 S  I  was  crit iciy.ing  the  w  mug  man 

I  line  have  heen  m.in\  e  \  |il  a  nil  n  nis  nl  I  In-  pop 
iilattly  nl  hiseuhowci  ihe  wm  hero,  the  ouiules 
seulial  Viiiericau,  the  fathei  figure,  ihe  man  who 
Illicit  the  relaxed  and  unexciled  mood  nl  ihe  I'iflics 
Mostly,  I  lliink.  In-  emli-il  llie  Kmi-.m  \v  .  1 1  on  t  •  - 1  1 1 1 
tli.il  .i  Democrat  would  have  feared  In  accept  lest 
he  be  accused  ul  appeaseiuenl  Winn  he  did  his 
reelection  in  r*>('  hecame  inevitahle  II  this  is  ,i 
f  in  interpretation  nl  liisimv,    i  mild  h.mllv  In- 
surprised  at  an  adverse  reaction  to  ihe  Democrats 
when,  ten  years  later,  thev  gol  ihe  country  l>i>:-,"i-il 
down  in  vet  auothei  win  in  anothei  countrv  which, 
given  the  nature  »>l  cm  logi  uph\  seemed  oiih  .i  few 
miles  south  ol  Korea  II  the  Democrats  suffered  lot 
the  |iisi  w.iis.  tlu-N  i  i >ti 1 1 1  1 1 . 1 1 <il \  expect  to  In-  M 
wauled  pnlitualh  foi  one  lhal  a  large  mim>rit\  ol 
\oleis  .mil  e\ cut u.il I \  ,i  m,i|i>iil\,  came  I"  think 
unwise,  unnecessary,  oi  positively  foolish, 

In  o.isi  m, mills  I  m-iiioi  i  .its  win,  oppose  the  w  .ii 
have  uiarveleil  .ii  the  wtw  President  Nixon  has  heen 


lis 


fretting  away  with  a  polio)  In  Vietnam  which 
iiiiist  know  ii  a  terrible  Fraud  The  policy  assumi 
ili  ii  we  '  in  ;-ivr  a  manifestly  Incompetent,  corru 

iinil  1 1 1 1 1 >t •  | ti i hi i  i'iivi-1  iiiiienl  eiiouj-li  weapons  to  sm 
lain  il  i  ll  UgillllBl  l>olli  the  enemy  and  ii  cie.it  man] 

ill  ll     nun  people    Tills  uils  ,  <  •  1 1 1  f  •  1 1 1 1 1 1  •  -  llllll  ll  t  >  1 1 1  ell 

did  when  propped  up  by  •()(), ()()()  Americans  and 
I  II  .w  ni  id  I  tu  nk  ei  1 1  implies  ilini  the  most  vital  iui<j 
'In  i  i  I'le  poll  1 1>  ill  lone  in  I  lie  count  i  v.  I  lie  Nil',  wil 

somehow  uccepl  exclusion  from  powei  Meanwhjl 
the  pace  o(  withdrawal  of  the  American  fou  rs  I 
llgOllizillgU  slow  Hut  my  Ii  lends  do  not  realize! 
HOI  ilnl  I  foi  .nine  lime  thai  people  compare  Mr 
Nixon's  pollC)  not  with  ii  peifei  I  one  lull  with  wli 

they  had  before  Between  continued  escalnt] 
undei  ihe  Democrats  with  all  its  anxieties  ma 

ileepei    l>\     1'iesideilt    Johnsons    oiulolN,    .llhl  ll 

escalation  undei  the  Republicans,  there  is  ,i  difha 
ence  ,is  lietweeii  ni;-li|  and  day.  Itelweeli  fiaudulen 
lllld     w  ell  conceived    dc  csi  nliil  inn     undei     tin-  Rq 

puhlicmis,  the  difference  is  not  so  much." 

I  liu  |he  \  ietuam  advenluie  m  misiuh  enliire  it 
ihe  culminating  disastei  ol  Ih-mociutic  foteigj 
policy  Ii  does  not  explain  why  the  Democrats,  ■ 
mam  matters  respected  hoth  l>\  themselves  and  b) 
olheis  Ini  1 1 1«- i  i  intelligent  e,  yot  themsi-lves  into  thil 
mess.  |  In-  sources  ol  the  erroi  are  worth  under' 
siaudiug,  especially  it  there  is  in  be  any  improVI 
inenl  in  the  Inline  They  are  not  simple.  \nd  whfl 
I  do  not  belong  to  the  school  ol  historians  uliicl 
exculpates  individuals  on  ihe  grounds  thai  it  I 
impolite  to  assess  blame,  the  sources  ol  the  mis 
takes  somewhat  transcend  even  the  considei abli 
personal  responsibility  ol  Lyndon  Johnson  am 
Dean  Kiisk  Iheie  is  aUn  tin-  temleucv  foi  what  i 
right  ni  foreign  policy  al  one  lime  oi  place  to  bi' 
h nmji  at  auothei  tunc  and  place  this  compile! 
lion  is  less  appreciated  l>\  critics  on  the  I  eft  thai 
in c lit  In-  wished 
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I  its  mots  in  its  success  following  World  War  I 
and  the  conclusions,  mostly  false,  that  were  drawl 
fioiu  lhal  success  Responsibility  rests  also  with  th 
leadership  that  was  deemed  necessary  to  exploi 
lhal  sin  cess  and  the  delegation  ol  powei  that  wa 

made  to  il     \  Imal  cause  ot  the  disastei    was  th 

bureaucracy,  military  and  civilian,  that  came  ini 
existence  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy 

Hie  success  was  the  management  ol  Soviet  presl 
sine  on  I  mope  m  the  years  from  I'M.'  to  ll);>2.  Il 
the  mature  view,  one  can  conclude  that  the  Sovill 
I  niou,  undei  Stalin,  was  then  pursuing,  with  ttccuf 
tomed  crudity,  a  militarily  orthodox,  highU  sell 
centered  policy,  It  was  seeking  to  insure  that  it 
western  marches  the  invasion  routes  id  the  armil 

of  Napoleon.  W  ilhelm  11,  and    Vdoll  tlitlei  wOUj 

henceforth  he  covered  b\  states  that  were  safel' 
subordinate  to  its  authority  and  safely  reoeptil 

•This  went  l(>  piiss  nui  as  I'lrsiilcul  Nixcn  cnlrit-d  th 
invasion  nl  Cambudin.  This  nbject  surrender  u>  the  mtliiar 
InuctuK mo .  cue  l  iiu  imlv  suppose,  will  Ininj;  lilt-  Ties 
drill's  Umi|s  prriod  i»t  isrsw  on  Vietniini  to  «n  end 


e  presence  <  or  return  I  of  the  Red  Army-  And. 
urse,  it  was  concerned  to  insure  the  reduction 
jeutraiization  of  German  military  power  which, 
than  any  other  country  except  France,  it  had 
,  ical  reason  to  respect.  But  a-  pursued  without 
ety  by  Stalin,  accompanied  by  the  Communist 
ution  in  China  and  orchestrated  by  Commu- 
rhetoric,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  this  policy 
lied  much  more— that  it  implied  a  plan  in  pro<  - 
br  world  revolution.  Among  men  whose  fear  of 
God  is  usefully  reinforced  by  fear  for  their 
erty,  alarm  over  atheistic  Communism  is  easily 
uraged.  It  can  become  paranoiac  There  were 
.  such  in  the  United  States  at  the  time, 
id  events  in  Furope  in  the  late  Forties  could 
outrun  Soviet  policy.  They  did  in  Greece  as 
possibly  also  in  Korea.  In  Greece  Communist 
»ure  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
'and  inspiring  the  so-called  Truman  Doctrine  < 
it  now  appears,  despite  Soviet  opposition,  not 
use  of  Soviet  encouragement.   Similarly  the 
iese  revolution  was  the  work  of  Chinese,  not 
ians.  (  Stalin,  like  some  Americans,  initially  dis- 
ed  Mao  as  an  agrarian  reformer,  i  Had  Italy 
France  remained  economically  distraught,  po- 
lity disoriented,  and  militarily  a  vacuum  in  the 
6  from  J on,  their  large  and  cohesive  Com- 
ist  parties  might  have  taken  over— and  without 
particular  encouragement  from  the  So\  iet-.  One 
le  errors  of  the  period,  as  I  ^hall  argue  pres- 
T,  was  in  exaggerating  the  power  of  a  super- 
er.  American  or  Soviet,  to  control  such  events. 
>v  better  or  worse— my  own  orthodox  instinct 
think  for  better— this  did  not  happen.  And  its 
ire  to  happen  coincided  with  a  vast  and  manv- 
iged  initiative  by  the  Democratic  Administra- 
in  Washington—  the  Truman  Doctrine  on  be- 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1917.  the  Marshall 
in  1948,  and  numerous  military  steps  leading 
je  rearming  of  Germany  and  the  creation  of 
TO  in  1919. 

f  these  actions,  the  Marshall  Flan  made  the  most 
ound  and  lasting  impression.  Here  was  free 
rprise  '-upplemented  by  a  sizable  infusion  of 
tal.  combined  with  sound  American  leadership, 
lething  great  could  be  expected.  Expectations 
S  justified:  Western  Furope  came  back  with 
velous  speed.  Whether  it  would  have  gone  to 
Communists  without  the  Marshall  Plan  will 
?r  be  known.  The  great  fact  is  that  with  the 
<hall  Plan  it  did  not. 

nproved  economic  well-being  was  accompanied 
greater  political  stability.  Support  for  violent 
itions  waned.  This  proved  what  liberal  Demo- 
is  had  always  held— and  wanted  to  believe, 
nd  economic  policy  made  sound  political  sense. 
I  additionally,  the  European  military  forces, 
ngthened  by  American  aid.  and  the  NATO 
f-es  deployed  across  Western  Europe,  helped 
iTantee  internal  tranquillity  as  well  as  the  fron- 
B.  Conservatives  like  this  kind  of  hardheaded. 
?ntimental  answer  to  the  Reds.  There  was  some- 
]&  in  this  policy  for  everyone.  Working  so  well. 
•  rilliantly.  in  Western  Europe,  it  was  natural  to 


conclude  that  it  would  work  everywhere.  In  1930 
the  Korean  war  made  the  Communist  threat  seem 
universal.  So  the  European  package— economic  as- 
sistance, military  support,  collective  resistance— be- 
came a  universal  answer. 


\~\  '1TH  THE  POLIO  in  the  late  Forties  and  earlv 
T  T  Fifties  went  an  equally  precise  view  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  should  run  it.  Needed  in  addition 
to  the  professionals  of  the  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  were  successful  lawyers  and  businessmen, 
preferably  libera!  Republicans.  In  part  this  was  to 
win  Republican  support  in  the  Congress.  This  was 
a  matter  of  undoubted  moment  between  1946  and 
l'>ti>  when  the  Republicans,  reflecting  the  normal 
reaction  of  the  American  voter  to  war.  even  a  widelv 
approved  and  indubitably  victorious  one.  had  won 
control  of  both  Houses.  But  even  more,  it  was  be- 
cause nearly  all  liberal  Democrats  with  experience 
of  foreign  policy  w ere  disqualified— or  had  disquali- 
fied themselves.  The  Roosevelt  Administration  had 
been  in  the  closest  wartime  association  with  the 
Soviet*  under  Stalin:  most  of  its  members  had  taken 
the  assoc  iation  very  seriously.  Some  had  been  ro- 
mantic. Now  with  Stalin  the  archenemy  and  the 
Soviet  I  nion  the  international  villain,  those  who 
had  been  so  involved  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  new  policy.  It  had  better  be 
someone  whose  intelligence  was  considerable.  whose 
respectability  wa-  impeccable,  and  whose  anti-Com- 
munist sympathies  were  beyond  doubt.  Of  such  men 
the  business  community  and  the  bar— especially  the 
New  ^  ork  legal  establishment— had  a  more  than 
ample  supply.  So  they— Robert  Lovett,  Paul  Hoff- 
man. John  J.  McClov.  the  Duller  brothers  iwho 
began  under  the  Democrats  i .  W  illiam  Burden. 
\\  illiam  Foster.  Paul  Nitze.  and  many  others— were 
recruited.  Quite  a  few  continued  under  the  Repub- 
licans. In  time  it  came  to  be  supposed,  not  the  least 
bv  those  involved,  that  such  men  had  an  exclusive 
franchise  on  foreign  policy. 

When,  in  the  late  Forties.  Alger  Hiss  was  shot 
down  just  before  completing  his  extremely  daring 
traverse  from  the  fashionable  left-wing  establish- 
ment of  the  Thirties  to  the  Cold  W  ar  establishment 
of  the  Forties,  the  disqualification  of  those  who  had 


"Among  men 
whose  fear  of 
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Communism 
is  easily 
encouraged." 


John  Kennel 
( ill. rail 


DEMOCRATS? 


|i  been  associated  with  foreign  policy  under  I'DR  be- 
^  came  n<*arl\  complete.  Democrat-  were  definitely 
suspect.  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  had  played  a  minor 
WIN)  \I'J'.I)S  role  under  Roosevelt,  and  Dean  Acheson,  who  had 
Till'  compensated  for  a  more  important  one  hy  becom- 
ing the  leading  Cold  War  strategist,  had  trouble 
proving  their  eligibility.  Only  Averell  Harriman. 
u  ho  had  encountered  liberal  criticism  during  World 
War  II  for  hi-  highly  unsentimental  view  of  Stalin, 
occupied  a  position  of  major  leadership  in  the 
two  periods.  Intellectual  guidance  was  provided  b\ 
a  younger  generation  of  officials,  mostly  nonpo- 
litical,  whose  military  or  Washington  civilian  ser- 
vice had  kept  them  safely  away  from  the  Russians. 
Out  of  conviction  or  thoughtful  observation  of  the 
fate  of  llio-e  who  had  associated  themselves  with 
the  earlier  policy,  ihey  were  adequately  anti-Soviet. 
These  men  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Robert  Richardson 
Row  ie.  Lincoln  Gordon.  Dean  Rusk  -led  the  new 
guild  of  the  dav.  the  professional  Cold  War  strat- 
egists. They  worked  under  the  general  protection  of 
the  liberal  businessmen  and  the  New  York  legal 
establishment  and  in  close  association  with  the  pro- 
fessionals of  the  State  Department  and  Pentagon. 
This  was  a  portentous  development.  Out  of  the  need 
to  appeal  to  the  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill  (this 
was  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  I.  and  the  need  to 
lueak  with  the  Roosevelt  officeholders,  foreign 
policy  was  delegated  by  the  Democrats  to  the  New 
York  Establishment,  the  new  scholarly  strategists 
and  the  professional  soldiers  and  civil  servants. 

I  lie  -ante  leadership  continued  when  the  Demo- 
crats ret u  i  tied  in  1  ')(>] .  Instead  of  Stevenson,  Han  i ■ 
man.  or  Eulbrighl  with  their  Democratic  Party 
associations.  Kennedy  turned  for  Secretary  of  State 
to  Dean  Musk,  now  become  a  paramount  figure  in 
the  Establishment.  The  selection  of  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  and  Roswell  Gilpatric  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  i  although  neither  was  an  enthusiastic 
Cold  Warriorl  affirmed  further  the  continuing  dele- 
gation of  foreign  policy  to  businessmen  and  the 
\ew  ^  ork  Establishment.  The  influence  of  Chester 
Bowles  in  the  State  Department,  an  active  Democrat 
who  had  held  elective  office,  was  quickly  liquidated. 
Foreign  policy  was  thus  removed  from  the  influence 
of  part)  politics.  All  thought  this  good.  Less  cele- 
brated was  its  not  partial  but  total  removal  from  the 


influence  of  men  who  had  any  personal  stake  in  t! 
future  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  President  apa; 
Historians  will  consider  this  a  remarkably  darii 
delegation  of  the  policy  which  could,  more  thi 
.my  other,  destroy  the  Parly. 

W  ilh  the  passage  of  time.  Democratic  Senator 
and  Congressmen  land  eventually  something  clos 
to  a  majority  in  the  Senate  I  came  to  oppose  th 
Vietnam  involvement.  The  less  politically  involve 
men  in  the  Executive  Branch,  especially  in  the  Stat 
Department,  remained  stalwart.  It  was  not  that  th. 
Democratic  Senators  were  either  more  or  less  ii 
telligent  than  Secretary  Rusk  and  his  associate 
It  was  only  that  they  were  far  more  sensitive  t 
w  hat  the  w  ar  w as  doing  to  the  country,  to  the  Dem< 
cratic  Parly,  and.  reflecting  an  aptitude  commo 
to  elective  politicians,  to  their  own  political  pro: 
pects. 

The  divorce  of  foreign  policy  from  party  respoi 
-ibililv  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  tendenc 
of  the  policy— the  superpower  vision  and  the  accol 
panving  economic  and  military  measures  to  arres 
the  progress  of  Communism— to  expand  and  en 
power  the  civilian  and  military  bureaucracy.  Th 
bureaucratic  consequences  of  seeking  to  be  a  supe: 
power  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  still  on 
dimly  perceived. 


It  ONE  BELIEVES  that  through  a  combination  (; 
economic  and  military  measures  the  country  ca 
greatly  influence  the  course  of  events  in  other  com 
tries,  and  if  one  believes  that  in  consequence  of  tl 
Communist  threat  one  should  do  so.  then  a  furtht 
consequence  is  certain.  There  will  be  a  colossr 
bureaucracy.  And  this  bureaucracy  in  turn  wit 
develop  a  life  and  purpose  and  policy  of  its  owi 
"By  its  nature,  bureaucracy  ...  is  unable  to  stc 
whatever  it  is  doing  except  by  drastic  action  applie 
from  the  outside."'  Admiral  Rickover  said  to  a  Houi 
subcommittee. 

Specifically,  if  it  is  believed  that  the  econon* 
and  political  development  of  Thailand  can  be  greatl 
shaped  by  the  United  States  and  that  the  Thais  ai 
a  natural  bastion  against  Communism  and  so  muS' 
poor  bastards,  have  their  future  shaped,  there  wi 
have  to  be  a  mission  to  supervise  the  infusion  ( 
capital  that  (following  the  Marshall  Plan  model 
is  essential  for  economic  development.  And  thei 
will  have  also  to  be  auditors  to  regulate  the  ir 
digenous  tendencies  to  larceny.  And  there  will  k 
men  in  Washington  to  recruit,  serve,  and  supe 
vise  this  mis-ion.    And  there  will  be  techniciar 


*Some  of  thes,.,  in  turn,  were  to  pay  professionally  for 
too  rigid  commitment  to  the  policy  which  was  then  so  su 
(  rssful.  Richard  Bissell  was  the  manager  of  the  Bay  <>f  Pij 
alfair  and  left  public  life  not  long  thereafter.  Robert  How 
was  the  creator  of  the  so-called  Multilateral  Force—  adesifl 
for  giving  Western  Europeans  nuclear  arms  by  having  the 
participate  in  a  fleet  manned  h\  men  of  various  nationality 
and  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons  targeted  on  the  Sovl 
I  iiion.  W  hen  interest  evaporated,  he  was  left  as  the  rathi 
lonely  defender  of  what  erstwhile  supporters  were  no 
pleased  lo  dismiss  as  a  somewhat  ridiculous  idea.  Des 
Rusk,  faithful  to  the  policy  to  the  end,  brought  it  to  dil 
aster  and  his  own  reputation  likewise,  in  Vietnam. 


i  he  field  to  help  guide  the  development  of  in- 
1  ry,  education,  and  agriculture,  and  more  super- 
r  rs  in  Washington.  And  other  men  will  be  needed 
i  he  field  to  collect  the  military,  political,  and 
;i  lomic  intelligence  on  which  the  policy  is  based, 
more  men  will  be  required  in  Washington  to 
ist  this  information  and  revise  it  as  necessary 
:it  the  Washington  view.  And  there  will  have  to 
3ther  men  in  the  field  to  watch  for  subversion 
to  frustrate  it,  and  more  men  in  Washington 
ilect,  guide,  equip,  and  cover  up  for  these  spooks. 
1  a  military  mission  will  be  needed  to  supervise 
i  distribution  of  the  arms  with  which  the  Thai 
ernment,  in  accordance  with  the  policy,  defends 
If  against  Communist  incursion  or  insurrection, 
to  train  the  local  heroes  in  the  use  of  these  arms, 
s  mission  will  be  very,  very  large.  So  also  will 
the  supporting  and  supervising  bureaucracy  in 
Pentagon.  Guiding  the  government  of  Thailand 
I  guiding  Washington  on  the  guidance  being 
vided  to  those  that  guide  the  Thais  will  be  a 
ible  diplomatic  staff.  Explaining  the  various  pur- 
es  of  the  Americans  to  the  local  citizens  and 
•laining  them  away  to  the  American  press  will 
a  considerable  information  organization.  This 
)  will  be  guided  by  men  in  Washington  who  will 
guided  from  the  field.  All  this  is  now  true  of 
ailand.  It  is  only  moderately  less  true  of  many 
er  places.  The  price  of  being  a  superpower  is 
s  a  truly  huge  organization.  In  1039  the  pred- 
ssor  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
3  about  200,000  civilian  employees.  Last  June  30 
re  were  1.341,587  on  direct  hire.  Some  36.000 
lericans  now  serve  in  foreign  lands.  Before  World 
ir  II  all  overseas  work  was  accomplished  by 
0(1  State  Department  officers  and  a  handful  from 
ler  agencies. 

The  tendency— the  inevitable  tendency— of  any 
ge  organization,  public  or  private,  is  to  be  author- 
rian  and  exclusive.  It  pursues  its  purposes  and 
niniizes  outside  interference,  and  does  so  not 
:ause  it  is  wicked  but  because  that  is  the  nature 
organization.  So  it  was  and  is  here.  A  great  civil- 
]  and  military  machine  was  created.  Its  task  was 
Smove  against  Communism  the  world  around.  Its 
iluctable  tendency  was  —  and  remains  —  to  take 
er.  This  machine  was  further  protected  in  its 
clusiveness  —  i.e.,  in  its  freedom  from  political 
ntrol  and  responsibility  —  by  secrecy.  If  one  is 
untering  Communist  subversion  in  some  foreign 
risdiction,  one  can  plausibly  ask  for  reticence.  To 
bate  these  matters  in  Congress,  even  to  allow  pol- 
cians  to  know  about  the  proceedings,  is  to  expose 
e's  hand  to  the  other  side.  (If  one  is  nurturing 
•n-Communist  politicians,  reticence  is  also  in 
der  considering  the  type  of  talent  commonly 
ailable. )  It  may  even  seem  necessary  to  be  cir- 
mspect  in  the  information  one  offers  to  the  Presi 
nt.  Leaks  occur  in  the  White  House.  "There  are 
>  secrets  in  Washington, "  President  Kennedy 
tee  observed,  "except  things  I  need  to  know."  The 
Drldwide  war  on  Communism  —  the  superpower 
ystique— meant  a  large  bureaucracy,  a  powerful 
ireaucracy.  and  a  bureaucracy  protected  in  the 


exercise  of  power  from  political  scrutiny.  The  party 
in  power,  after  1960  the  Democrats,  was  responsible 
only  for  the  results. 


THE  RESULTS  were  disaster.  A  bureaucracy  is 
governed  not  by  the  truth  but  by  its  own 
truth.  It  defends  its  truth  against  the  reality.  Those 
who  quesion  its  truth  are  discounted  for  eccentric- 
ity, ignored  for  ineffectiveness,  or  excluded  for  un- 
reliability. The  truth  of  the  superpower  bureaucracy 
and  the  foreign-policy  establishment  as  it  had  devel- 
oped to  circa  1960  was  of  an  all-pervading  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  based  in  Moscow  and  reaching  out 
through  regional  offices  in  Berlin,  Prague,  Peking, 
and  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  to  probe  and  then  press 
on  any  weak  place  in  the  frontier.  It  was  a  vision 
given  expression  in  a  dozen  speeches  by  Dean  Rusk, 
a  hundred  columns  by  Joseph  Alsop,  and  in  its 
most  precise  form  in  the  concept  of  the  "truce  line" 
by  Walt  Rostow.  The  Rostow  truce  line  was  the 
boundary  dividing  the  Communist  from  the  non- 
Communist  world  as  it  had  become  stabilized  after 
World  War  II.  It  could  be  accepted  but  it  must  be 
defended.  The  Communists  could  be  counted  upon 
t<>  test  it.  to  try  our  intentions,  and  they  must  be 
left  in  no  doubt.  The  Rostow  truce  line  was,  in  many 
ways,  the  finest  delineation  of  the  bureaucratic 
truth. 

As  Admiral  Rickover  observed,  bureaucratic 
truth  is  rigid  and  unaccommodating.  It  is  a  battle- 
ship with  heavy  armor,  much  armament,  but  no 
rudder.  In  those  days  it  required  reaction  to  seem- 
ing Communist  aggression:  it  would  not  allow  for 
the  possibility  that  a  Communist  insurrection  might 
arise  from  civil,  not  international  causes:  that  there 
might  he  insurrection  and  revolt  without  Com- 
munists: and  that  the  revolt  might  be  beyond  the 
civil  and  military  power  of  the  United  States  to 
suppress.  Most  of  all.  it  could  not  admit  this  last- 
that  a  superpower  might  not,  after  all,  have  the 
power.  Of  course  it  could  not  hold  that  the  Com- 
munists were  themselves  plural  and  divisive  and 
thai  with  some  of  them  we  needed,  at  a  minimum, 
to  be  friends. 

On  all  of  these  matters,  bureaucratic  truth,  de- 
parting from  truth,  impelled  the  Democrats  into 
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deep  I  rouble.  The  bureaucratic  truth  held  that  Com- 
munists being  visibly  wicked  and  having  no  in- 
digenous support.  Castro  could  easily  be  (justed  in 
WHO  NEEDS  The  truth  uas  that  he  bad  wide  support.  The 

result  was  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Bureaucratic 
truth  held  that  there  being  civil  disorder  in  the 
Dominican  lb-public  Communists  must  be  the 
cause.  Thus  the  massive  military  descent  on  that 
country  to  put  things  right.  In  truth  it  was  a  normal 
Latin-American  political  brawl.  The  Communists, 
not  existing  in  any  important  way.  had  to  be  in- 
vented after  tin-  fart.  Bureaucratic  truth  held  that 
Vietnam  u  a>  a  rase  of  external  agg  cession  stem  mini: 
ultimately  from  Moscow,  then  Peking.  And  it  held 
that  the  course  of  events  in  South  Vietnam,  no  less 
than  in  Europe  in  1948,  could  readily  be  influenced 
h\  \meriean  economic  and  military  intervention.  In 
fact  Vietnamese  Communism  was  an  expression  of 
intense  nationalism.  And  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside  was  beyond  the  reach  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  power,  however  massively  de- 
ployed. Thus  the  long-drawn-out  disaster  in  Viet- 
na  m. 

Such  was  the  record  of  bureaucracv  in  pursuit  of 
its  own  truth.  Had  bureaucracv  been  rigorously 
checked  and  corrected  by  strong  and  skeptical  po- 
litical leadership,  perhaps  the  results  would  have 
hern  different.  But  the  Democrats  gave  away  the 
leadership,  too.  Bureaucracies  surv  ive.  So  have  the 
leaders  to  whom  the  power  was  delegated— although 
some  of  them  have  had  to  face  temporary  exile  to 
the  Old  Confederacy  or  its  environs.  But  the  Demo- 
eratic  Party,  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Dominican 
fiasco,  and  the  durable  and  hence  far  more  damag- 
ing disaster  in  Vietnam  to  show  for  its  years  in 
power,  has  not  come  off  well.  Nor.  as  one  reflects, 
had  il  tlir  i  ight  In  expect  othervv  ise. 

Thai  something  went  wrong  in  V  ietnam,  as  also 
in  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  not  some- 
thing that  an)  deeply  percipient  Democrat  nerds  to 
he  told.  The  conclusions  to  he  drawn  from  these 
(li^istn^  that  in  much  of  the  world  there  is  little 
that  the  United  States  can  do  and  less  that  it  should 
do.  that  a  party  must  not  delegate  to  the  expert^  the 
power  that  ran  destroy  it.  that  bureaucracy  can  be 
unswerving  in  its  purposes  even  when  these  are 
drastically  opposed  to  the  public  interest— have  been 
less  fully  learned.  And  not  learned  at  all  is  the  most 
important  lesson  of  all.  which  is  that  we  cannot  risk 
a  foreign  policy  that  requires  large  and  dangerous 
delegation  to  a  large  military  and  foreign-policy 
establishment.  These  are  very  practical  matters  to 
w  hich  I  w  ill  return. 


The  politics  ol  anachronism 

AMONG  THE  GREATEST  CURIOSITIES  of  American 
politics  are  the  outlandish  things  that  are  toler- 
ated, even  praised,  because  they  exist.  Vested  intel- 
lectual interest  plays  a  role.  Political  comment  in  the 
I  nited  Slates  is  a  considerable  industry  employing 
a  sizable  number  of  people  supporting  their  loved 
ones  and  serving  a  substantial  market.  In  the  hands 


of  some  ol  its  pi  artitioners— Novak,  Sevareid,  Crav 
ford— it  is  highly  automated  and  thus  superbly  pr 
dictable.  But  to  be  so,  its  operatives  must  defer 
those  features  of  the  political  system  to  which  th< 
are  programmed.  What  exists  they  must  believe 
be  normal  and  right,  however  odd.  Change,  ho; 
ever  logical,  requires  new  thought.  It  is  better  di 
missed  as  being  motivated  l>\  men  who  do  nol  ful 
respecl  the  system. 

The  examples  of  this  ability  to  sanctify  the  irr^ 
tional  or  the  obsolete  are  legion— Congressional  pr 
cedures,  the  seniority  system,  the  system  of  finan 
nig"  elections.  J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  many  more.  But  tl 
most  remarkable  manifestation  is  the  ability  to  thit 
f  Sen  ators  John  Stennis  and  Caylord  Nelson,  ar 
Representatives  Mendel  Rivers,  Allan!  Lowenstei 
and  John  Conyers  all  as  members  of  the  same  p 
litical  party.  And  it  is  not  alone  the  political  sag>r 
who  are  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  The  ability  n 
liberal  Democrats  to  accept  the  incredible  is  evtt 
more  in  be  remarked. 

III.-  classical  function  of  the  political  party  is 
unite  men  of  broadly  similar  views  who  seek 
undertake  or  influence  the  tasks  of  government.  /> 
often  it  brings  together  men  of  dissimilar  views  t 
effect  a  compromise.  I  Shared  greed,  as  the  late  Job 
Steinbeck  averred,  is  nearly  as  beneficent  an  i] 
fluence  in  the  state  as  shared  aspiration  and  rathe 
more  common.)  But  it  has  never  been  the  functic 
of  a  political  party  to  bring  together  men  of  irre. 
oncilable  views— men  of  implacable  hostility.  Th. 
is  what  the  Democratic  Party  now  does  with  tk 
further  consequences  of  according  power  to 
intransigent  minority  which  would  otherwise  m 
enjo)  it. 

The  Democratic  Party  encompasses  the  trad 
tional  Southern  white  politicians  who.  with  the  pa 
sage  of  time,  have  come  to  see  the  primary  pu 
pose  of  politics  as  the  assertion  in  whatever  semant 
disguise  of  traditional  white  supremacy,  and  tl 
black  citizens.  North  and  South,  who.  like  oth< 
minorities  over  the  years,  have  come  to  the  Demi 
cratic  Party  because  it  seemed  the  best  availab 
instrument  for  advancing  racial  equality.  Betwee 
those  who  are  against  racial  equality  and  those  the 
proclaim  to  be  unequal,  there  is  no  ground  fc 
compromise. 

Almost  as  starkly,  the  Democratic  Party  joini 
those,  again  the  Southerners,  to  whom  the  crisis  < 
the  modern  citv  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  tin 
urban  legislators  to  whom,  if  they  are  serious  po 
iticians,  this  is  central.  And  it  joins  the  marti; 
sons  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  most  ardent  opp< 
nents  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Among  the  processors  c 
standard  political  comment  there  is  a  cliche  th< 
to  find  such  implacable  hostility  within  the  ambit  c 
a  single  political  party  is.  by  some  odd  manifest! 
tion  of  national  eccentricity,  peculiarly  Americai 
This  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  device  for  keeping  in  powe 
the  most  regressive  part  of  the  American  politic? 
community. 

Not  for  years  have  the  Democrats  functioned  a 
a  parly  for  Presidential  elections.  Large  section 
have  defected  routinely  every  four  years— to  Stroi 
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i  mond,  George  Wallace,  or  the  Republicans.  At 
948  Convention,  the  strains  were  already  suf- 
jat  to  provoke  a  walkout  by  Southern  delegates, 
lerror  in  this  tactic  was  soon  seen.  They  needed 
5arty  more  than  the  Party  needed  them.  And 
iwas  made  evident  on  a  small  scale  at  Atlantic 
i  in  1964  and  then  on  a  larger  scale  in  Chicago 
!)68,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  racially  more 
nsigent  Southern  delegations.  Only  in  the  Con- 
's does  the  Democratic  Party  ever  act  as  a  na- 
il party.  This  is  once  every  two  years  when  the 
focrats  vote  as  a  party  to  organize  the  two 
ees  of  Congress.  In  this  brief  ceremony  the 
>rity  of  the  Party— the  modern  wing  which  has 
[  monopolized  the  Presidential  power  —  places 
F  under  the  control  of  the  Southern  wing  of  the 
y.  The  control  is  exercised  by  the  Southern 
imittee  chairmen.  Having  thus  empowered  men 
se  beliefs  are  wholly  at  odds  with  the  avowed 
'ictions  of  the  rest  of  the  Party,  and  who  repre- 
a  small  fraction  of  its  total  voting  numbers,  the 
y  as  a  party  then  dissolves.  The  Southern  lead- 
iform  a  firm  coalition  with  conservative  Re- 
'iicans  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  Northern 
lority  then  fights  the  coalition  for  the  same 
od.  Thus  the  one  unified  national  accomplish- 
t  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  accord  power  to 
lard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  John  Stennis  of 
sissippi.  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  James 
Eastland  of  Mississippi.  Russell  B.  Long  of  Loui- 
a.  John  L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  B.  Everett 
lan  of  North  Carolina,  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of 
th  Carolina,  William  M.  Colmer  of  Mississippi, 
lie  L.  Whitten  of  the  same  state,  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
\rkansas,  Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana.  John  L. 
Millan  of  South  Carolina,  and  William  R.  Poage 
ITexas.  All  are  key  committee  or  subcommittee 
irmen.  By  the  grace  of  the  majority  with  which 
/  most  devoutly  disagree,  these  men  enjoy  an 
hority  to  which  they  could  not.  in  any  other 
umstances.  possibly  aspire. 


f  HE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
was  not  always  as  wildly  irrational  as  now.  Like 
•st  obsolete  arrangements  it  was  made  so  by  pas- 
e  of  time.  Through  the  New  Deal  years.  Negroes 
he  South  were  voiceless  and  politically  destroyed 
hey  had  been  since  the  collapse  of  Reconstruc- 
i.  And  Northern  Negroes  rallied  to  the  Demo- 
ts  not  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights  and  equality, 
because  FDR  had  given  them  jobs  and  social 
Lirity.  And  if  gratitude  did  not  inspire  a  suffi- 
it  sense  of  civic  duty  among  black  citizens,  the 
rthern  Democratic  bosses  provided  the  requisite 
litional  encouragement  as  in  some  cities,  notabl) 
Chicago,  they  still  do.  So  there- were  no  issues 
civil  rights  and  social  and  economic  equalitv  to 
1  uce  irreconcilable  hostilitv . 

There  were  other  grounds  for  agreement.  Agri- 
tare  was  still  important;  there  was  an  element 
Populism  in  Southern  politics.  Support  for  cot- 
tobacco,  peanuts,  TV  A,  and  the  textile  industry 
'aid  be  won  only  by  according  reciprocal  support 


to  relief,  welfare,  and  even  labor  legislation  spon-  w 
sored  by  Northern  Democrats.  It  was  an  uneasy 
alliance,  but  in  the  main  it  w  as  Southerners— Joseph 
T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Pat  Harrison  of  Missis- 
sippi, James  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama— who  guided  the  Roosevelt  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate.  It  was  also  another  South- 
erner, Huey  P.  Long,  who  most  ardently  belabored 
these  gentlemen  (and  Roosevelt)  for  being  too  con- 
servative. 

Time  has  totally  removed  this  community  of 
interest.  Agriculture  has  declined  greatly  in  im- 
portance. Its  present  legislative  needs  are  settled  by 
a  small  legislative  subsystem  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  which  most  members  of 
Congress  are  only  casually  aware.  Northern  support 
is  rarely  needed.  If  it  intrudes,  it  is  likely  to  ask 
inconvenient  questions  about  payments  to  large 
landow  ners  or  malnutrition  in  the  Southern  country- 
side. Southern  Populism  has  disappeared.  Few 
Southern  voters  are  available  for  welfare,  labor,  or 
urban  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  blacks  in  the  South  have  started  to 
vote.  Northern  blacks  are  conscious  of  their  identity. 
They  are  no  longer  grateful  for  economic  crumbs. 
Neither  have  they  anything  in  common  with  those 
whose  purpose  is  to  deny  the  black  community 
access  to  economic  advantage  and  political  power. 
Whites  who  depend  on  black  votes  must  be  even 
more  careful  in  their  association.  Not  only  is  the 
old  community  of  interest  gone,  but  the  two  sides 
cannot  be  safely  seen  talking  to  each  other. 


'Not  for  years 
have  the  Demo- 
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as  a  party  for 
Presidential 
elections.  Large 
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THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTHERN 
leadership  is.  in  fact,  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years.  At  the  next  convention,  black  or  decently 
integrated  delegations  will  present  themselves  from 
nearly  all  of  the  Southern  states  and  with  a  plausible 
claim  to  be  seated.  Northern  delegations,  under 
pressure  from  black  members  and  voters,  will  seat 
them.  This  means  that  white  politicians  in  the 
South  who  want  to  retain  any  influence  in  the  Party- 
will  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  black  voters.  This 
will  be  true  in  Congressional  and  Senatorial  races— 
a  coalition  of  black  voters  and  their  white  allies  will 
increasingly  threaten  the  old  guard.  The  recent  dis- 
covery by  Harrv  Byrd.  Jr.  that  he  could  not  be 
renominated  as  a  Democrat  in  Virginia,  once 
racially  among  the  most  regressive  of  states,  is  a 
highly  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  In  the  absence 
of  some  crushing  setback  to  black  voting  in  the 
South,  there  will  be  many  more  such  enlightened 
discoveries  in  the  years  ahead. 

Supporting  and  abetting  this  salutary  trend  are 
the  Republicans.  The  Southern  strategy  could  not 
have  been  better  timed  to  persuade  Democratic  seg- 
regationists  that  they  have  a  spiritual  home  in  the 
Republican  Party.  The  inspired  visibility  of  the 
I  .  well  and  Haynsworth  nominations  together 
with  the  foot-dragging  on  school  desegregation  and 
voting  rights  have  reinforced  the  effect.  Bigotry  is 
rarely  combined  with  great  political  perception:  the 
man  who  is  susceptible  to  the  slogans  of  white  su- 


hh,  another  great  day! 

iiother  pretty  nice  day?  Another  day?  Okay, 
e  think  a  bowl  ol  KelloggV  Rice  Krispiesmcan 
ike  morning  a  little  easier  to  face.  Its  something 
iasant.  A  new  face.  It  even  Ims  a  fresh  sound. 
3m e  on  grumpy,  can  things  be  all  bad  when 
mething  looks  that  good? 


cAtorntng.  Let's  face  it  together. 


John  Kenneth 
Galbraith 

WHO  \EEDS 
THE 

DEMOCRATS? 


premacy  will  also  believe  thai  John  N.  Mitchell  can 
make  him  supreme. 

Increasingly  blacks,  especially  in  the  North,  are 
wondering  if  either  of  the  parties  or  the  system  of 
which  they  are  a  part  will  ever  serve  their  cause. 
But  the  Republicans  are  insuring  that,  however  in- 
adequate the  Democrats,  none  will  think  the  Repub- 
licans any  better. 


I n  my  VIEW  THE  DEMOCRATS  will  become  better, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  expedite  the  process.  There 
is  black  patience  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  most  im- 
mediate need  is  an  attack  on  the  Congressional 
seniority  system.  This  is  the  citadel  of  Southern 
white  power.  It  will  be  strongly  defended  by  those 
who  possess  the  power  as  well  as  by  all  who  cherish 
the  world's  outstanding  example  of  planned  ger- 
ontocracy. But  the  way  is  also  open  to  liberal  Demo- 
crats to  end  this  anachronism  and  make  honest  the 
relation  of  the  Party  to  its  black  members.  And  such 
a  course  has  now  been  suggested  b\  liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  remedy 
i>  to  vote  with  the  Republicans  next  January  (as- 
suming that  the  Republicans  need  the  vote  I  to  allow 
them  to  organize  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Nothing  is  los|  In  exchanging  conservative  or  re- 
actionary Democrats  for  conservative  or  reactionary 
Republicans.  Once  lost,  the  traditional  Southern 
power  will  never  again  be  restored.  Such  an  action, 
in  turn,  will  speed  reform  in  Congressional  and 
Senatorial  primaries  in  the  South.  The  old  leaders 
will  have  to  face  primaries  without  the  prestige  and 
power  I  and.  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Mendel  Rivers, 
the  considerable  military  patronage  I  of  their  com- 
mittee chairmanships.  The  admirable  electoral 
process  by  which  they  are  being  removed  from  the 
scene— as  their  segregationist  supporters  go  to  the 
Republicans  and  as  black  and  white  Southerners 
unite  behind  modern  men  — will  be  expedited.  It  will 
be  better  for  the  Democrats  in  at  least  one  of  the 
Houses  to  be  a  minority  party  that  is  halfway  mod- 
ern than  a  majority  party  that  empowers  anachro- 
nism. This  is  not,  for  the  Democrats,  a  way  of  giving 
up  the  South  las  will  be  said  I  but  of  keeping  it. 


The  matter  of  political  style 

AMONG  THE  u\m  THINGS  that  can  damage  a 
politician,  none,  imaginative  larceny  not  ex- 
cepted, is  so  serious  as  being  long  in  office.  It  is 
why.  in  all  well-regulated  societies,  those  who  in- 
habit official  positions  are  at  suitable  intervals 
peacefully  or  violently  expelled  and  replaced  by 
equally  ordinary  men  who,  however,  are  much  su- 
perior from  not  having  been  previously  in  public 
position.  In  the  I  nited  States,  the  Democrats  have 
been  in  control  of  the  Executive  for  all  but  nine  and 
a  half  of  the  last  thirty-seven  years  and  for  most  of 
that  time  they  have  been,  though  nominally,  in 
charge  of  the  Congress  as  well.  The  consequent 
damage  has  been  very  great. 

This  is  not  the  corrupting  effect  of  power.  The 


ordinary  legislator  or  appointive  official  in  Wasl 
ington  does  not  have  enough  power  to  endangfi 
even  the  most  dangerously  susceptible  soul.  Far,  fsl 
more  statesmen  are  corrupted  each  year  by  hig 
proof  whiskey.  In  any  case,  the  frustrated  year: 
ing  for  power  can  be  as  debilitating  as  its  exercis 
The  damage  from  being  in  office  comes  from  thrt 
other  causes.  These  are  the  endemic  tendency  of  uY 
officeholder  to  caution,  as  exaggerated  by  his  sta 
and  electronic  communication;  the  ghastly  effer 
of   long-continued    association    with  bureaucrat 
truth :  and  the  temptation  arising  from  recent  Demf 
cratic  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  hypef 
bolic  overpromising.  Each  of  these  requires  a  wor 


THE  IMPULSE  OF  THE  POLITICIAN  to  guard  hi 
tongue  to  hedge  evade,  and  mumble— is,  f 
course,  as  old  as  government  itself.  And  it  is  ac 
dictive.  With  age  the  officeholder  does  not  tend  tl 
silence,  which  would  be  tolerable.  Rather  he  resort* 
to  one  or  another  of  the  political  surrogates  for  sub 
stance.  The  greatest  of  these  is  rhetoric.  In  the  nc 
remote  past,  a  few  gifted  practitioners— Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  Adlai  Stevenson  at  his  best— have  1 
able  by  sheer  oratorical  skill  to  make  their  audienc 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  questions  were  beiif 
avoided.  (They  were  also  wise  enough  to  ratio: 
these  efforts.)  Their  example,  in  turn,  has  encoui* 
aged  a  legion  of  road-company  windbags  to  believ 
that  a  few  memorable  phrases— warnings  agains: 
fearing  fear  itself;  calls  for  law  and  order,  like  th 
!  fnion,  to  be  preserved, and  for  crime,  like  Carthag< 
to  be  destroyed— would  relieve  them  from  the  nee 
to  say  anything.  The  Democratic  Party  is  richl 
endowed  with  such  men. 

Competing  with  them  are  those  who  are  pel 
suaded  that  an  aspect  of  great  earnestness  is 
surrogate  for  simple  truth.  Lyndon  Johnson  b( 
lieved  this  deeply.  Knowing  that  his  reputation,  i 
not  for  mendacity,  was  certainly  for  brilliant  veri 
similitude,  he  adopted  a  manner  of  deeply  injure!1 
moral  rectitude  on  all  public  occasions.  This  in' 
spired  real  mistrust.  Differing  only  in  manner  i 
Richard  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon  adds  a  further  very  per 
sonal  touch  by  proclaiming,  with  great  sincerit 
his  desire  to  be  clear  just  before  becoming  wholf 
unclear. 

Radio  and  especially  television  have  profoundl; 
reinforced  the  ancient  political  instinct  to  non 
speak.  Error  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  immediate 
audience  by  whom  it  may  not  be  noticed,  frotf 
which  it  may  go  no  further  or  where  it  may  be  in'i 
tercepted  and  corrected.  Instead  it  goes  more  or  lesi 
instantly  to  the  world  at  large.  The  result  is  th<  t 
prepared  speech  laboriously  concerned  with  syn  ; 
tax,  elaborately  eliding  thought,  a  variant  of  whicl  1 
is  the  candid,  impromptu,  and  relaxed  interview  ir 
which  the  words  and  manner  serve  as  a  substitute! 
for  information.  This  is  in  the  presence  of  television 
commentators  who,  since  appearance  and  style  an  ( 
the  requisites,  are  likely  to  be  professionally  una! 
w  are  of  the  difference. 

These  tendencies  are  further  refined  and  deep 


by  the  need  of  the  modern  politician,  the  issues 
numerous  and  complex,  to  rely  on  staff.  Staff 
ants  of  a  politician  are  compulsive  writers  of 
ic  and  even  deathless  prose.  These  for  them  are 
e  substitute  for  content.  Only  the  rarest  staff 
.Der  encourages  the  latter;  if  he  does  and  public- 
ation ensues,  he  is  to  blame.  It  is  far  safer 
I  rn  of  the  lurking  dangers  in  an  idea,  however 
■  or  benign.  Thus  he  combines  an  impression  of 
>m  and  prudence  with  the  maximum  of  self- 
ction. 

ne,  to  repeat,  confirms  all  of  these  tendencies, 
nsequence,  the  longer  a  man  has  been  in  office, 
nore  cautious  he  becomes.  And  the  longer  a 

has  been  in  office,  the  more  cautious  its  style 
noorl.  The  caution  communicates  itself  to  the 
c  increasingly  as  dullness  or  even  dimness:  the 
on,  however  disguised  by  rhetoric,  moral  pur- 

or  soaring  phrase,  comes  over  increasingly 
ap.  The  man  is  chipped  away,  depersonalized, 
becomes  a  parody  of  himself  as  a  politician, 
tually  he  adds  to  the  effect  by  extolling  in- 
:y.  (This  is  why  the  Democrats,  having  been 
in  office,  are  compulsive  in  their  praise  of  in- 
ty. )  It's  a  test. 

)t  quite  all  politicians  are  subject  to  this  proc- 
More  than  anything  else  it  was.  perhaps,  the 
is  of  President  Kennedy  that  he  understood 
Sanger.  (I  recall  his  preparation  for  an  early 
conference  as  President.  Answers  to  the  an- 
ated  questions  on  foreign  policy  had  been  pre- 
1  by  the  State  Department.  All  advised  evasion, 
ently  the  President  reacted  in  anger.  "I  can 
e  questions  without  help:  what  I  need  is  an- 
')  But  such  exceptions  are  rare.  And  in  a 
y  old  to  office,  they  are  very  rare  indeed.  Among 
•arned  last  year  it  was  believed  that  Vice  Presi- 
Agnew  had  struck  a  deep  and  responsiv  e  chord 
is  criticism  of  the  political  bias  of  the  networks, 
e  is  another  explanation.  People  responded 
surprise  and  pleasure  to  a  politician  who 
ied  to  have  an  opinion— even  one  of  the  Vice 
ident's  opinions. 


HE  LONGER  MEN  HAVE  BEEN  in  office,  the  longer 
and  more  intimate  also  will  have  been  their  as- 
ition  with  bureaucratic  truth,  and  the  more 
v  they  will  have  confused  this  with  truth.  The 
saucratic  truth  will  then  also  strike  the  ears  of 
mditioned  listeners  as  nonsense,  and  they  will 
epelled.  This,  too.  is  a  price  that  Democrats 
•  paid. 

way  from  Washington  in  these  last  years,  it  has 
ied  odd  that  the  fate  of  mankind  was  being 
ed  in  Saigon,  Hue.  Vientiane,  and  Phnom  Penh, 
had  to  believe  that  whoever  controlled  the  fate 
lankind  was  eccentric  in  his  choice  of  capital* 
'this  was  the  bureaucratic  truth.  In  Washington 
iplaced  the  truth:  to  believe  was  to  be  informed, 
itisticated.  in. 

iway  from  Washington  it  was  also  difficult  to 
eve  that  we  were  winning  this  war.  One  trouble- 
e  point  was  why  each  brilliant  success  (such  as 


the  Tet  offensive  I  brought  a  request  for  more  sol- 
diers. But  in  Washington  one  saw  men  who  had 
just  been  out  to  see  Westy.  And  there  was  access 
through  the  bureaucracy  at  second,  third,  or  fourth 
hand  to  the  latest  intelligence  information  and  the 
newest  batch  of  captured  documents.  These  affirmed 
the  bureaucratic  truth,  which  was  that  defeat,  prop- 
erly understood,  was  bringing  us  to  the  brink  of 
victory. 

Away  from  Washington  men  might  wonder 
whether,  if  we  did  not  fight  in  Vietnam,  we  would 
really  have  to  fight  on  the  beaches  in  Hawaii.  In  a 
bureaucracy  one  respects  what  the  leaders  say. 

Away  from  Washington  in  past  years,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  wonder  if  democracy  was  best  preserved 
by  inviting  the  ultimate  showdown  with  the  Com- 
munists and  accepting  fifty  or  sixty  million  casual- 
ties. But  to  a  man  who  had  associated  with  Curtis 
LeMay  or  Nathan  Twining,  this  showed  only  a  will- 
ingness to  look  the  world  in  the  eye. 

The  most  remarkable  political  phenomenon  of  our 
time,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  revolt  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  associated  if  less  spectacular 
insurrection  against  a  military-dominated  foreign 
policy  with  no  outcome  except  a  steady  accumula- 
tion of  ever  more  massively  destructive  weapons 
against  the  eventual  day  of  total  annihilation.  It 
did  not  begin  in  Washington.  Here  men  were  best 
informed  on  war  and  the  weapons  race.  But  here 
association  with  bureaucracy  had  extensively  pro- 
fessionalized attitudes  toward  death  and  nuclear 
destruction.  They  were  part  of  the  day  s  work. 
The  reaction  came  from  the  country  ,  where  the  dull- 
ing  effect  of  bureaucratic  doctrine  had  not  occurred, 
where  war  and  nuclear  annihilation  still  seemed 
unpleasant.  All  who  were  associated  with  the  politi- 
cal opposition  to  Vietnam  noticed  that  Washington 
officialdom,  and  its  penumbra  of  law  vers,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  erstwhile  liberals  operating  as  corporation 
fixers,  were  the  very  last  to  react.  There  was  much 
anger  as  to  what  the  kids,  the  professors,  and  even- 
tually the  country  were  up  to."  In  this  environment 
many  legislators  fell  dangerously  behind  their  con- 
stituents, and  some  later  found  themselves  in  an 
unseemly  scramble  to  catch  up.  Washington  Demo- 
crats—officials, law  vers,  legislators,  lobbyists— were 
the  last  of  all  to  believe  that  Lyndon  Johnson  could 
be  unhorsed  on  the  issue  of  the  war.  or  that  those 
who  were  making  the  effort  were  more  than  quixotic 
or  less  than  silly. 

A  bureaucracy  is  a  continuing  congregation  of 
people  who  must  act  more  or  less  as  one.  Its  major 
test  of  truth  is  forthright :  it  is  that  on  which  those 
of  influence  can  agree.  And  whatever  it  agrees  on, 
the  public  is  expected  to  accept  and  believe.  This 
expectation  is  wildly  optimistic  but  it  is  another 
mark  of  a  too-extended  association  w  ith  the  bureauc- 
racy  w  hen  this  is  not  recognized.  Meeting  in  Wash- 


a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  February  23, 
1966,  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  said  that  he  believed  it  was 
"wholly  \vi  >ng  and  a  great  error"  to  conclude  from  the 
debate  going  on  in  Congress  and  the  universities  that  either 
Congress  or  the  a: ■■identic  community  was  against  the  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam. 


"The  longer  a 
party  has  been  in 
office,  the  more 
cautious  its  style 
and  mood.  The 
c  aution  com- 
municates itself 
as  dullness  or 
even  dimness. 
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ington  earlier  this  year,  the  Democratic  Policy 
(Council  produced  what  could  well  become  a  minor 
classic  of  this  optimism.  1 1  was  absent  from  the 
meeting  and  hence  can  claim  no  credit. )  Reconcil- 
ing the  need  to  denounce  the  Vietnam  uar  with  the 
discomfort  of  those  who.  while  in  office,  had  been 
forced  to  defend  it.  the  Council  resolved  that  "the 
strength  of  our  economy,  as  our  resources  of  human 
life  and  spirit,  is  drained  by  a  war  that  has  been 
prolonfied  unnecessarily''  I  Italics  added.  I  That  the 
public  would  believe  that  the  war  became  un- 
necessary just  when  the  Republicans  came  to  power 
I  this  being  the  agreed  truth  i  was  assumed.  Most 
others  will  think  it  improbable. 

'ITie  impact  of  bureaucratic  truth  on  the  man  too 
long  in  office  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  military  and 
foreign  policy.  Here  the  pseudosophistication  de- 
rived from  association  with  generals,  diplomats, 
and  spooks  most  radically  divorces  a  man  from 
reality.  The  domestic  civilian  bureaucracy  being 
less  monolithic  and  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
American  public  is  more  subject  to  the  corrective 
influence  of  public  opinion.  Hut  the  domestic  bu- 
reaucracy has  also  its  peculiar  truths.  On  economic 
policy,  in  recent  years,  it  has  been  deeply  committed 
to  the  homeopathy  of  economic  expansion.  Given 
growth  and  the  price  system,  all  else  is  good.  En- 
vironmental problems  are  cosmetic,  not  systemic. 
I  nemploy merit  and  inflation,  however  unpleasant 
for  those  immediately  involved,  are  technical  faults 
and  certainly  nothing  to  justify  any  interference 
with  the  free  price  svstem.  And  a  severe  monetary 
policy,  however  unpleasant  for  the  small  business- 
man or  would-be  house  owner  who  must  borrow 
money,  is  something  that  should  be  tolerated  for  the 
common  good. 

Association  with  these  truths  has  again  dulled 
the  reactions  of  Democratic  officeholders.  Of  late 
there  has  been  something  of  a  rush  in  Congress  to 
come  abreast  of  popular  concern  over  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  industrial  expansion.  Again 
it  was  public  opinion  that  forced  the  issue.  And 
there  is  still  a  general  acquiescence  in  an  economic 
policy  that  promises  unemployment  as  a  cure  for 
inflation  and  arranges  to  get  both.  The  wage  and 
price  restraints  which  would  lessen  the  dependence 
on  tight  money  lie  under  the  interdiction  of  bureau- 
cratic truth.  In  foreign  policy,  exposure  to  bureau- 
cratic truth  makes  a  man  dangerous.  In  domestic 
policy,  it  makes  him  obsolete,  useless,  and  some- 
thing of  a  bore. 


Finally  THERE  HAS  BEEN  the  highly  adverse  effect 
on  Democratic  style  of  hyperbole.  It  is  what 
British  commentators  have  called  Dawnism.  In  a 
society  which  is  not  without  sorrow,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral if  adolescent  tendency  to  hope  that  some  new 
leader,  some  new  victory,  some  new  policy  will  bring 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Men  long  in  office  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  play  to  such  hopes.  Among  Demo- 
crats the  success  of  the  Keynesian  and  W  elfare  State 
encouraged  such  imagining  here  at  home.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  superpower  syndrome  encour- 


aged it  on  a  world  scale.  The  politician  who 
sponded  established  himself  as  a  man  of  visio 
He  was  not  afraid  to  think  great  thoughts.  \Y 
the  passage  of  time,  such  thoughts  cease  to  be 
guide  to  intention.  They  become  an  advertisemer 
of  the  capacity  of  their  author  for  unfetter 
thought.  Great  \  ision  then  becomes  a  surrogate 
great  action  or  any  action. 

In  consequence,  the  Democratic  oratorical  styl 
in  the  last  ten  years  has  run  increasingly  to  Daw 
ism.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  its  greatest  practition 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  an  apt  and  energetic  pup 
The  promises  of  the  Book  of  Revelations  are  mode* 
on  the  whole,  compared  with  what  these  two  me 
pictured  for  thi>  planet.  They  offered  a  new  Marsha 
Plan  for  Asia.  Humphrey  proposed  another  Ma 
-hall  Plan  to  rescue  American  cities.  There  was  I 
be  a  special  one  for  the  Mekong  and  the  two  Vie 
nams.  Poverty  in  the  I  nited  States  was  not  to  1 
lessened:  Johnson  promised  its  extirpation  as  their 
suit  of  an  unconditional  \sic\  war.  On  educatirt 
racial  equality,  economic  opportunity,  housing,  m 
trition.  and  the  Appalachian  Plateau,  the  visior 
were  almost  equally  boundless.  Presently  people  wk 
are  promised  everything  resort  to  the  obvious  pn 
tection.  They  believe  nothing. 

This  as  regards  the  Democrats  may  well  hav 
happened.  Richard  Goodwin,  the  most  original  < 
observers  of  the  American  political  scene,  beliew 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  brought  Dawnism  to  a 
end.  As  the  Vietnam  war  increasingly  monopolize 
the  nation  s  moral  and  physical  resources  and  thi 
increasingly  inactivated  his  Administration,  tl' 
President  increasingly  resorted  to  visions  of  tl' 
domestic  and  world  nirvana  that  would  come  on< 
peace  was  restored.  The  result,  he  suggests,  w  as  th 
people  stopped  believing  public  promises  of  ar 
kind  and  now  switch  off  the  set  whenever  a  polit 
cian  starts  offering  any.  1 

This  may  be  so.  Certainly  all  who  campaigns 
with  Eugene  McCarthy  noticed  how  well  voters  i 
acted  to  his  refusal  to  promise  anything  includif 
his  own  election.  Certainly  Democratic  orators  faf 
an  interesting  problem  in  the  months  and  yea' 
ahead.  As  part  of  the  Johnson  legacy,  the  more  the 
promise,  the  less  that  will  be  expected  of  them. 


f  N  POLITICS.  THE  DIFFERENCE  between  style  an 
I.  substance  is  less  than  sometimes  supposed,  for  tl 
style  of  a  politician  is  often  a  good  index  of  It 
quality.  Voters  in  primaries  will  do  the  Democrat 
Party  a  service  if  they  react  to  style  in  the  yea:'| 
ahead.  Thev  should  watch  closely  any  man  wbj 
has  been  around  a  long  while.  If  the  personal  e:{ 
perience  which  he  praises  has  cultivated  the  habi  I 
of  caution,  evasion,  and  use  of  wordy  and  effushj 
sincerity  to  cover  evasion,  he  should  be  thrown  ou 
The  voter  should  also  suspect  all  rhetoric.  Herman  I 
Goering  once  said  that  when  he  heard  the  wor 
culture,  he  reached  for  his  gun.  There  «hould  1 
a  similar  if  more  peaceful  reaction  to  the  politicia 
who  is  seen  to  be  struggling  for  a  deathless  phras  | 
In  a  w  orld  where  the  most  important  task  of  tH 


lator  is  to  regulate  and  curb  the  power  of 
|ic  and  private  organization,  nothing  so  dis- 
hes a  legislator  as  susceptibility  to  bureaucratic 
|i.  Any  man  who  returns  home  from  Washington 
plain  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Laos, 
hailand.  or  the  need  for  avoiding  any  action 
nflation  that  endangers  the  free  market,  can 
be  safely  put  down  as  pretty  far  gone, 
nally.  all  who  promise  change  must  promise 
plain  and  matter-of-fact  language.  And  any 
who  wills  the  ends  must  specif)  the  means. 
£  is  to  say  he  must  explain  exactly  where  he 
get  the  monev  and  how  he  plans  to  mobilize 
equisite  political  support.  No  more  Dawnism. 


The  way  back 


emedv  FOR  THE  demockats  FOLLOWS,  not  sur- 
prisingly, from  the  diagnosis.  Some  things  are 
ciently  obvious.  If  men  suffer  from  having  been 
long  in  office,  the  answer  is  to  end  their  suffer- 

Although  in  politics  the  one  thing  worse  than 

ild  fogv  is  the  young  fogy,  neither  is  essential. 
II  primary  elections  there  should  be  a  presump- 
against  incumbents  and  it  should  be  very  strong 
le  case  of  those  in  w  hom  deathless  phrasemak- 

other  rhetorical  devices  for  evasion,  bureau- 
ic  truth  or  Dawnism  can,  however  faintly,  be 
cted.  Where,  this  autumn,  a  Republican  of  evi- 
t  candor  and  honest  mind  is  opposing  a  Demo- 

who  is  far  gone  with  these  Haws,  it  will  be  a 
ice  to  the  Democrats  to  support  this  Republican, 
he  Democrats  have  no  choice  but  to  accept, 
then  to  make  adequate,  the  guaranteed  income. 
I  thev  should  reflect  concurrently  on  the  dis- 
ous  caution  that  allowed  the  Republicans  to  get 

one  hist. 

hey  must  stop  evading  the  issue  of  inflation. 
?re  strong  unions  bargain  with  strong  eorpora- 
s,  there  will  have  to  be  controls.  This  doesn't 
rfere  with  the  market.  It  restrains  sensibly  b\ 
lie  action  prices  that  are  otherwise  fixed  with 
lie  damage  by  private  action. 
.11  candidates  should  be  asked  this  autumn  to 
are  themselves  on  the  seniority  system.  It  can 
onger  be  the  only  national  purpose  of  the  Demo- 
ic  Party  to  empoyver  Mendel  Rivers.  Jamie 
itten,  and  their  friends.  If  reform  means  voting 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
s,  so  be  it.  An  argument  can  be  made  for  keep- 
tlie  Democrats  in  control  of  the  Senate  to  keep 
n  Mitchell's  friends  off  the  Supreme  Court  and 
ause  it  is  cautiously  liberal.  There  is  no  similar 
p  for  the  House. 

\  ith  the  end  of  Southern  rule,  the  Democratic 
i'ty  can  be  unequivocal  in  its  support  of  racial 

ality  both  North  and  South.  There  must  be  such 
'arty.  It  will  have  pinned  on  it  responsibility  for 
impatience  of  the  black  community  and  result 
j  violence.  It  will  have  to  face  the  likelihood  that. 

to  a  certain  point,  progress  is  as  likely  to  beget 
patience  and  extremism  as  to  be  a  solvent  for  it. 
hre  is  no  other  course.  The  liberal  ansyver  to 


extremism  is  still  to  remove  its  cause.  It  is  the  only 
hope  for  sustaining  the  coalition  between  blacks 
and  white  liberals  in  the  South  that  is  noyv  taking 
form.  Nothing  less  will  insure  or  justify  black  sup- 
port (and  that  of  Spanish-speaking  and  other  mi- 
norities! in  the  North.  Every  effort  must  also  be 
made  to  keep  the  unions  in  the  Party.  As  black 
yvorkers  become  more  numerous  in  the  union  ranks, 
this  could  become  easier  rather  than  more  difficult. 
But  no  concessions  can  be  made  to  backlash  senti- 
ment of  white  workers.  Nor  can  the  older  AFL-CIO 
leaders  be  accommodated  in  their  preference  for 
candidates  yvho  were  good  in  the  days  of  FDR. 


"It  is  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  the 
world's  richest 
rich  cannot  pay 
for  clean  streets 
or  even  for 
police  to  protect 
their  variously 


gotten  gams. 


K acial  equality,  a  phrase  which  comes  too 
glibly  to  one's  lips,  means  continuing  and  doing 
adequately  the  things  on  yvhich  equality  depends— 
in  providing  full  access  to  political  life,  education, 
employment,  income,  union  membership,  housing, 
and  the  protection  of  layv.  Most  of  all  as  a  purely 
practical  matter,  it  requires  that  the  Democrats 
become  an  aggressively  urban  party  devoted  to 
making  city  life  in  the  United  States  not  merely 
tolerable  but  safe,  healthy,  prosperous,  and  pleasant. 
It  is  in  the  cities  that  the  black  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing minorities  in  overwhelming  numbers  live.  Un- 
less the  cities  are  good,  they  cannot  have  a  decent 
life.  The  policy  should  also  be  attractive  to  the 
considerable  number  of  yvhites  who  still  survive  in 
the  cities. 

Two  things  are  required.  The  first  is  that,  having 
contemplated  all  of  the  other  remedies  for  urban 
decay,  yve  must  noyv  try  using  money.  We  must  stop 
using  sociology  as  a  substitute  for  taxation.  That 
ample  funds  for  < •  i t  \  mm  vices— for  the  schools,  police, 
courts,  sanitation,  public  transportation,  parks, 
playgrounds,  museums,  public  festivals— will  make 
(  ilv  life  agreeable  may  not  be  clear.  But  financial 
starvation  does  make  urban  life  intolerable.  And 
good  and  amply  financed  housing  services  and 
amenities  do  make  urban  life  quite  tolerable  for 
people  of  various  races  in  other  countries. 

Modern  city  life  is  incredibly  expensive.  To  make 
the  necessary  money  available.  Democrats  must  re- 
ject  out  of  hand  the  notion  that  Americans  are 
overtaxed.  Thev  are  not  and  will  be  less  so  yvhen 
foreign  policy  is  reduced  to  need.  A  strong  urban 
policy  must  include  large  bloc  grants  from  the 
federal  government  to  the  large  cities.  I  None  should 
go  tn  the  states,  which  are  not  in  any  similar  need.) 
But  the  money  should  also  be  given  on  terms  that 
require  the  cities  to  tax  their  oyvn  rich,  and  their 
own  commuters,  more  adequately  than  noyv.  Before 
John  Lindsay  is  given  final  credentials  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  must  be  required  to  make  rich  New  Yorkers 
complain  more  about  their  taxes  and  less  about 
their  services.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the 
\  orld's  richest  rich  cannot  pay  for  clean  streets 
'en  for  police  to  protect  their  variously  gotten 
gains. 

The  set  m<l  requirement  of  an  urban  policy  is 
plain  recognition  that  for  the  most  urgently  needed 
services  of  the  city  dyveller.  private  enterprise  does 
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not  work  and  never  will  work.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially of  housing  construction;  housing  repair,  re- 
habilitation,  maintenance,  anil  management;  and 
the  provision  of  local,  commuter,  and  interurhan 
transportation.  For  these  services  we  now  have  an 
apologetic  halfhearted  socialism— rent  control,  rent 
supplements,  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  landlords 
live  up  to  minimum  standards  of  decency,  dreary 
public  projects  that  provide  shelter  not  homes,  an 
underfinanced  and  stinking  subway,  highways  in- 
stead of  mass  transit,  speeches  by  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller that  serve  most  inadequately  as  a  substitute 
for  trains.  The  answer  is  to  take  on  these  tasks 
proudly— as  the  Dutch  housing  authorities  build 
houses,  a~  the  Swiss  run  trains,  as  Toronto,  London, 
and  Moscow  run  their  mass  transit,  and  as  we  have 
long  operated  that  fine  old  manifestation  of  domestic 
bolshevism,  the  TVA.  The  city  is  an  intensely  social 
institution:  it  should  surprise  no  one  that  it  can 
only  be  served  on  important  matters  by  social 
action.  The  Democratic  Party  must  henceforth  use 
the  word  socialism.  It  describes  what  is  needed.  If 
there  is  assumed  to  be  something  illicit  or  indecent 
about  public  ownership,  it  won  t  be  done  well.  And 
the  wa\  will  always  be  open  for  still  more  speeches 
calling  upon  private  enterprise  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  thus  postpone  all  remedy. 


rj^HK  REMAINING  ISSUE  on  which  the  Democrats 
I  must  build  their  strength  is  common  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  policy.  That  is  the  recapture 
of  power  from  organization.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
and  military  policy,  we  must  recapture  the  authority 
that  the  superpower  mystique  gave  to  the  defense 
establishment,  the  CIA.  the  defense  industries,  and 
the  professional  foreign-policy  establishment.  Simi- 
larly  at  home,  the  mystique  of  an  ever-expanding 
production,  reinforced  by  the  beneficent  doctrines 
of  the  market,  led  to  a  plenary  grant  of  power  to 
the  producing  organizations— the  great  corporations 
—to  use  air.  water,  land,  and  space  for  whatever 
in  their  judgment  most  efficiently  expanded  output. 
Here,  too.  power  must  be  retrieved. 

The  remedy,  however,  lies  not  simply  in  the 
regulation  of  power  which,  misused,  causes  the 
public  anguish.  It  requires  that  we  remove  the  rea- 
sons for  the  delegation.  It  means  a  foreign  policy 
that  requires  no  such  delegation  to  the  Pentagon, 
a  domestic  policy  that  requires  no  such  delegation 
to  General  Motors.  Again  let  me  be  specific. 


Democratic  FOREIGN  policy  must  recognize 
that,  henceforth,  there  is  little  the  United  States 
can  do  and  little  that  it  needs  to  do  to  influence 
the  political  events  in  Asm,  Africa,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica. W  e  should  strongly  support  collective  resistance 
to  armies  marching  across  frontiers.  We  should 
participate  in  the  humane  flow  of  economic  assis- 
tance from  rich  countries  to  the  poor.  The  Peace 
Corps  and  technical  assistance  should  be  available 
without  pressure.  Beyond  these,  in  the  Third  World 
as  it  is  called,  we  should  do  nothing.  No  military 


alliances,  no  military  aid.  no  training  missions, 
other  military  missions,  no  counterinsurgeni 
operations,  no  clandestine  support  to  friendly  gi 
ernrnents,  no  plots  against  those  that  are  deerr. 
unfriendly.  None  of  this  means  that  all  will 
excellent  in  our  absence.  There  will  be  cruel  ir 
fortune  and  disaster.  It  is  only  that  in  consequei 
of  our  presence.  an\  disaster  we  now  know  w  ill  m 
likely  be  made  worse. 

If  we  resolve  never  again  to  intervene  in  As 
Africa,  or  South  America,  we  must  expect  that  so 
countries  will  go  Communist  or  what  will  be 
described.  This  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  rr j 
also  be  expected  to  happen  if  we  do  intervene.  T. 
likelihood  must  now  be  accepted.  Democratic  o 
tory  now  proclaims  tlie  unw  isdom  of  trying  to  pol, 
the  world.  The  corollary  is  that  we  accept  wl 
happens  in  the  world.  If  we  do  not,  then  wl. 
some  jungle  or  desert  proclaims  itself  for  Ma, 
Lenin,  or  Mao  Tse-tung,  there  will  be  talk  of  , 
need  to  arrest  the  march  of  Communism  or,  in  , 
absence  of  action,  of  another  American  defeat. 

Foreign  policy  like  politics  is  the  art  of  . 
possible.  We  have  learned  what  is  not  possible.  J 
must  also  see  that  below  a  certain  level  of  devel, 
merit  it  matters  little  either  to  ourselves  or 
Communists  what  a  country  calls  itself.  If  a  coun 
was  poor  and  weak  before  it  started  calling  it^ 
Communist,  it  will  be  poor  and  weak  aftervva. 
And  it  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  Had  Cc 
munism  a  formula  for  the  magical  economic  i 
political  elevation  of  the  poor  countries,  it  wo 
have  captured  them  all  by  now.  And  we  would  h 
been  wrong  to  oppose  it.  for  ue  have  no  form 
either.  In  the  past  there  has  been  genius  of  a  5 
in  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  arranged  defeatsi 
circumstances  where  victory  was  not  possible  ; 
w  as  not  needed. 

In  the  Third  World,  the  superpower  mysth 
was  an  aberration  of  the  period  following  Wc 
War  II.  That  it  was  an  aberration  is  now  extensiy 
recognized;  what  is  yet  to  be  recognized  is  the  n 
to  disestablish  the  bureaucracy— the  military 
bureaucratic  pow  er— that  sustained  that  policy, 
shrink  this  bureaucracy,  and  to  take  full  polity 
control  of  what  remains,  is  central  to  a  new  Der 
cratic  foreign  policy.  This  will  not  be  easy.  \ 
military,   intelligence,   and   civilian  bureaucr 
would  not  be  worth  worrying  about  if  it  did 
have  power  to  react  in  its  own  behalf.  Abdicat 
of  world  responsibility,  return  to  isolation,  ;l 
invitation  to  Communist  aggression  will  all 
averred.  There  will  be  little  mention  of  the  i 
asters  flowing  from  the  past  policy.  There  will 
need  for  Democrats  to  retain  a  certain  alertr 
to  bureaucratic  truth. 

■  N  FOREIGN  POLICY  THE  THIRD  WORLD  has  been 

1  area  of  primary  disaster.  On  the  whole,  thi 
have  gone  much  better  where  Europe,  Japan, 
Soviet  Union,  even  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
concerned.  The  reason  is  simple.  There  we  h 
been  dealing  (  w  ith  exceptions )  with  strong  govt 


.  The  superpower  mystique  has  been  circum- 
:d  by  what  other  governments  would  accept, 
the  power  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  the 
gon  and  the  CIA  has  been  much  less.  So  far 
|  clear  and  present  Communist  danger  is  con- 
d  and  for  doing  something  about  it,  there 
1  be  a  better  case  for  the  Green  Berets  in 
loslovakia  than  among  the  Meo  tribes  in  the 
tains  of  Indochina.  Happily  in  Czechoslovakia 
jportunity  for  such  enlightened  effort  is  much 
t  seeks  instead  the  vacuum  in  Indochina, 
't  Democrats  must  recognize  that  much  of  our 
lry  effort  in  Europe  and  in  relation  more 
ally  to  the  Soviet  Union  serves  bureaucratic, 
ational  purpose.  Troop  levels  and  deployment 
1  rope  are  still  tied  to  the  panic  fears  of  twenty 
ago  when  a  march  westward  by  the  Red  Army 
id  imminent.  The  ABM,  the  new-generation 
ed  bombers,  and  the  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
not  the  balance  of  terror,  but  the  organizations 
juild  and  operate  them.  And  beyond  the  cur- 
ent  in  spending,  and  thus  in  bureaucratic 
r,  that  is  unilaterally  possible  here,  are  the 
er  cuts  that  become  possible   (hopefully  of 
ons  to  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  strategic 
ons )   by  agreement  w  ith  the  Soviet  Union, 
again  the  purpose  of  this  policy  is  not  alone 
ve  money,  not  alone  to  reduce  the  dangers 
ent  in  the  arms  race,  but  also  and  most  urgently 
deem  power  from  the  military  and  associated 
iucracy. 

e  reduced  foreign  policy  will,  of  course,  make 
ssible  to  be  rid  of  the  draft.  This  now  survives 
because  we  wish  to  spare  well-to-do  taxpayers 
j  11  cost  of  sustaining  the  Army  that  the  present 
y  requires.  So  we  impose  not  only  the  discom- 
and  dangers,  but  also  the  pecuniary  costs  of 
policy  on  the  young  in  the  form  of  compelled 
:e  at  sub-market  pay  scales.  Not  surprisingly, 
■obey  is  more  popular  with  the  old  than  with 
oung. 

edless  to  say,  the  next  Democratic  Administra- 
and  all  that  follow  must  keep  the  reduced  for- 
policy  under  firm  political  control.  For  a  party 
■legate  to  experts  and  members  of  the  opposi- 
te decisions  that  can  destroy  it  is  wildly  un- 
This  Lyndon  Johnson  learned  or  anyhow 
rienced.  There  is  great  safetv  in  having  a  for- 
policy  considered  in  terms  of  what  the  people 
accept.  Such  reflection  is  a  partial  antidote  to 
n  on  the  basis  of  bureaucratic  truth. 

VTCHING  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  POWER  from  the 
military  is  the  need  to  redeem  it  from  the  civil 
aucracy  and  the  great  corporations.  That  is  the 
•  half  of  the  Democratic  task.  Part  of  this  task 
vious.  It  consists  in  protecting  at  all  points  the 
s,  immunities,  and  liberties  of  the  citizen  in  i 
iasingly  organized  world.  This  includes  the  De 
nent  of  Justice.  It  is  not  my  personal  view  that 
iberties  are  in  as  much  jeopardy  as  commonly 
;ined.  When  Americans  are  enslaved,  it  will 
y  someone  of  greater  demonstrated  competence 


than  the  present  Republican  Administration.  A  man 
who  can  be  hushed  up  by  Vice  President  Agnew  or 
John  Mitchell  did  not  have  anything  to  say  worth 
hearing.  But  the  Democrats  must  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  determination  to  protect  people  from 
organization  and  to  protect  privacy  from  the  state. 

The  first  step  in  redeeming  power  from  private 
corporations  consists  in  redeeming  the  public  regu- 
latory agencies  from  their  control.  This— the  pri- 
vate management  of  the  ICC.  FDA,  and  FTC  by 
the  firms  that  nominally  they  regulate— is  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  scandals  of  our  time.  And  Ralph 
Nader  has  shown  that  people  are  deeply  sensitive 
to  the  abuse.  To  rescue  public  agencies  from  private 
control,  retire  their  time-servers,  reorganize  them, 
and  give  them  true  sovereignty  for  their  task  is  thus 
a  step  of  prime  importance  and  high  political  yield. 
Required  is  a  consolidated  regulatory  body  for  all 
regulated  industries.  Like  the  courts,  it  would  then 
be  beyond  the  control  of  any  single  industry.  Also 
it  takes  a  large  public  bureaucracy  to  police  power- 
ful private  bureaucracy. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  general  delegation  to 
the  private  corporation  which  raises  the  w  hole  ques- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  economic  system.  The 
question  here  is  no  lon»er  how  much,  in  crude  terms, 
we  produce;  if  this  remains  the  objective,  as  all 
conservatives  will  argue,  we  cannot  much  improve 
on  present  arrangements.  But  that  phase  of  our  his- 
tory has  expired.  The  question  now  is  what  we  pro- 
duce and  for  whom  and  on  what  terms.  Again  let  me 
be  specific. 

Present  productive  performance  is  highly  uneven. 
It  is  ample  or  more  than  ample  where  the  industry 
is  technically  powerful,  has  large  public  influence 
and  large  powers  to  persuade.  It  is  poor  in  the  public 
sector.  It  is  equally  bad  or  worse  where  the  industry 
is  technically  weak  or  lacks  public  influence.  Thus 
the  need  for  balance— for  vastly  greater  investment 
in  urban  services  and  for  public  ownership— if  hous- 
ing and  transportation  are  to  be  tolerable.  But  bal- 
ance also  requires  control  of  excess— of  automobiles 
for  urban  use,  highway  construction,  new  gadgets 
such  as  the  SST  which  promise  more  public  sorrow 
than  private  good,  of  disposable  packaging  material 
that  is  now  a  patina  over  all  the  land.  In  the  past 
we  operated  on  the  rule  that  all  production  was 
good.  Henceforth  we  must  assume  that  any  item  will 
be  subject  to  public  discussion  and  action.  This, 
it  will  be  held,  will  be  damaging  to  efficiency.  That 
can  be  conceded.  But  crude  efficiency,  which  is  to 
say  maximum  production  regardless,  is  no  longer 
the  goal.  It  is  only  the  defense  of  those  who  don't 
want  interference. 

As  production  ceases  to  be  the  sole  goal,  the 
question  of  who  gets  the  product  can  no  longer 
be  elided— it  can  no  longer  be  agreed  that  this 
problem  is  solved  by  everyone  getting  more.  In- 
-  ome  guarantees  are  part  of  the  answer.  So  is  more 
widely  shared  work.  So  is  more  employment  in  the 
civi  'ii  public  services.  So  is  a  far,  far  better  system 
of  taxation  to  pay  for  those  services.  The  essence  of 
such  a  tax  system  is  the  principle  that  a  buck  is  a 
buck  is  a  buck   that  however  a  man  is  enriched. 


"The  Democratic 
Party  must 
henceforth  use 
the  word 
socialism.  It 
describes  what  is 
needed." 
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John  Kenneth  whether  by  wages,  salaries,  capital  gains,  inheri 
'ance,  gift,  oil,  or,  for  thai  matter,  theft,  he  pays  th< 
same  tax  on  the  same  enrichment.  And  this  lax 

Z?7vt°  Si'V  mUS,'       St°Ut,J  P«*«»ive  and 
thus  dehberatelj  egalitarian  in  its  effect.  Again  i, 
"'"he  argued  thai  suc  h  taxation  will  be  damaging 
\°  incentives  and  thus  to  productivity.  Bui  pro 
|)  ductiv.ty  means  production  and  production  is  no 

longer  the  goa|.  [,  wi„  „.lin  be  evidem  ,   ad 

""•al.lv  the  commilmenl  to  production  serves  the 
status  quo-and  how  wise  conservatives  are  to  de- 
tend  it.  IJui  nol  Democrats. 

The  terms  on  which  production  proceeds  are  of 
course,  those  that  minimize  the  damage  to  environ- 
ment  -thai  provide  for  orderlj  and  agreeable  use  of 
space,    Prohibit  the  disposal  of  waste  in  the  air  or 
surrounding  waters,  outlaw  damaging  productive 
agents  and  damaging  consumer  goods.  Again  ii  will 
,     3ffirgUed         ^uch  restriction  is  deeplj  inimical 
"•^•"•"'  .v.\(,l|1iI„i.(  |l(-a,,,r  than  to  dump  waste 
'"  lhe  nearesl  river  or  to  march  the  highways  and 
power  lines  across  the  countryside  regardless  Once 
again  .(  will  be  seen  how  appeal  to  productivity  re- 
inforces the  conservative  stand.  Once  again  the 
Democra,J        ^ve  to  face  up  to  the  question  of 
•Aether  they  are  the  conservative  partv.  [f  nol 
there  isn  t  much  choice. 


.in 
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l.asl  won) 

\\   '  ome  i  i  i  i  i  1 1 ;(  i  |    \  generation  a»o 

■    n     th,rty-four  years  to  be  exact-Keynes  gave 
the  ^"ocratic  Party  its  all-purpose  weapon  again,! 
depression  and  unemployment.  The  aovernmenl  in 
evened  activelj  in  the  economy  to  insure  hi-h  and 
steadily   rising   production.   \,m   ,he  question  is 
lvhether  that  production  will  suffocate  us   or   as  , 
Inore  Poetical  matter,  leave  Western  man  locked  in 
the  ultimate  traffic  jam.   \nd  similarly  on  foreign 
Hicy.  Having  brought  the  1  nited  States  out  of  iso- 
•ation.  the  Democrats  must  now  bring  i|  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  interventionist  bureaucracy  which  auto- 
matically defends  its  own  power  In  appealin-  I, 
obsessive  fear  of  Communism. 

^s  always,  the  solutions  look  unpleasantly  radical 
'hey  are  the  solutions  thai  the  Democrats   in  th( 
U,-"V,f  ^J*™   Eco"onrics.  almost  complete!) 
abandoned.  One  could  nol  fight  on  all  fronts  and 
democratic  economists  by    now    seamed  fo, 
spectability.  So  it  became  policy  to  be  nice  ...  „ 
rich.  Public  ownership  became  all  but  unmention- 
able   Above  all.  ,he  system  worked.   A  thousand 
pPCechf  a  year  Proclaimed  the  affection  of  the 
Party  tor  progressive  private  enterprise  and  its  dis- 
taste for  regulating,  interfering,  hamstringi,  , 

otherwise  messing  into  the  business  of  this  benefi- 
cent mstitution.  Similarly  on  foreign  policy  The 
military  was  sacrosanct  and  the  essence  of  Dean 
Rusks  policy  was  to  subordinate  foreign  policy  to 
m,lna'*  »"*ed.  Thus, he  Demuerals  in  their  orator) 

,  ";,rr"'  '■"'■■»- andexurhan  land  management 
■sgreath  mcrcased  use  of  public  land  ownership 


re- 
the 


and  their  platforms  were  at  pains  to  forsv 
the  lines  of  action  that  the  present  situation  ] 

•or  American  conservatives,  there  is  ; 
Ml)   perfect  arrangement.  It  is  to  have 
servalivr  parlies.  Numerous  Democrats  . 
Preference.  Men  who  have  been  long  in 
"°  reason  to  reject  the  policies  that  i, 
mg  underestimated  as  a  political  force,  th< 
to  have  kepi  them  there.  And  in  the  Cor, 
s.ill.centlv  noted,  political  longevity  is  not 
avenue  lo  leadership,  but  it  is  the  only  OI 
absolutely  reliable.  Democratic  candidates 
ways  been  tempted  by  the  doctrine  that  - 
Left  had  no  alternative,  the  smart  strateg 
1,1,1  for        conservatives  or  anyhow  the 
.°me  "f  the  men  immediately  around  H. 
'"  lhr  lasl  campaign  were  anient  exponent 
doctrine.  Against  this  is  the  Harriman  docti 
^verell  Harriman)  which  holds  that  libera 
they  have       place  else  lo  go.  ,|o  nothing.  TH 
".sure  the  defeat  of  any  Democrat  who  woos 
vatives.   I  he  Harriman  doctrine  is  sound  I 
always  influential. 

Nice  as  it  WoUld  be  to  have  two  conservat 
t'--s.  ,t  won't  do.  There  will  always  be  nervou< 
"ho  will  feel  that  problems  should  be  tackh. 
•hough  the  only  available  remedies-taxing  tl 
nationalising  industries,  regulating  private 
prise.  Inn, hug  consumption,  redeeming  pow 
Policy  from  military  and  civilian  bureaucra, 
outrageously  radical.  The  function  of  the  Den 
I  arty,  m  this  centurj  al  least,  has,  in  fac 
Jo  embrace  solutions  even  when,  as  in  the  c 
\\  dson  s  \e«  Freedom,  Roosevelt's  New  D,  l 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  civibrights  legislation  [ 
raged  not  only  Republicans  but  the  Democrat 
tablishmenl  as  well.  And  if  the  Democratic  I 
<l«es  not  render  this  function,  at  whatever  c 
reputable  outrage  and  respectable  heart  dise. 
has  no  purpose  at  all.  The  play  will  pass  to  tho- 
do  espouse  solutions-or  in  frustration  espous 
'ence  as  a  substitute.  It  may  not  immediate]- 
elections  w  ith  a  radical  economic  policy-for  ri] 
i-  how  ,t  will  seem,  how  it  will  be  described 
|"  'he  sense  thai  it  deals  with  causes,  what  it  J 
*or  *  w"ile  longer,  in  accordance  with  Ame 
tradition,   the   more  fortunate  or  sanguine 
imagine  that  these  problems-inequality,  un- 
economic  performance,   dependence  on  mil 
spending,  and  subordination  to  military  powei 
dustnal  arrogance,  and  environmental  dama 
will  )  leld  to  hot  air.  or  like  Marx's  state  -hen  t 
wither  away.  If  something  drastic  must  be  don, 
there  be  an  affirmation  of  the  ultimate  workabilil 
the  system,  a  warning  on  the  dangers  of  viole 
and,  if  things  are  really  urgent,  a  call  for  a  da 
Pra>'er  But  •"  the  end  reality  imposes  itself  . 
system  is  ,,oi  working.  Violence  is  a  threat,  n< 
solution.  The  only  answer  lies  in  political  actio, 
?et  a  system  thai  docs  work.  To  this  conclusion 
only  because  there  is  no  alternative  conclusl 
PeoP'e  vvdl  be  forced  to  .  ome.  Such  is  the  De, 
rratlc  opportunity.  Oddly.  I  do  not  think  the  i», 
pect  entirely  bleak. 


WASHINGTON , 
SEX. 

VXD  POWER 

A  rueful  investigation  of  a  world 
g  where  politics  and  sex  collide 

and  sometimes  confuse  those  who 
I  get  t  aught  in  the  middle. 


rs.  OLIVER  wendell  holmes,  answering 
Theodore  Roosevelt  when  lie  asked  her  what 
nought  about  Washington,  said  that  it  struck 
s  a  city  full  of  famous  men  and  the  women 
married  when  they  were  young.  Everyone 
nbers  this,  and  this  is  important  not  only  be- 

what  Mrs.  Holmes  said  was  true,  hut  also 
ise  we  remember  at  all  what  she  said.  Mrs. 
.es  being  a  woman,  and  women  seldom  figur- 
i  the  wit  and  folklore  of  the  American  capital, 
as  you  might  guess,  is  not  entirely  the  women  s 

It  is  more  that  Washington  is  that  kind  oi  a 
,  ordered  for  men.  and  while  it  is  acceptable 

woman  there  to  become  celebrated  as  a  wit. 
a  hard  thing,  often  demanding  years  of  prac- 
and  best  done  by  widows,  heiresses,  and  di- 
es. We  are  talking  here  about  official  \\  ashing- 
ibout  life  among  our  captains  and  kings  and 

women,  and  it  can  be  a  hard  life  for  all  of 
.  unlike  the  life  anywhere  else,  complicated  by 
[ems  of  power  and  politics,  and  the  dark  urges 
steal  upon  ambitious  men.  The  darkest  urges 
1.  of  course,  concern  other  women,  but  since 
Washington,  full  of  elected  officials  and  men 
run  things,  the  dark  urges  do  not  often  get 
I  on.  but  instead  get  turned  into  the  business 
)litics.  leaving  the  men  a  little  more  exhausted 


than  lhe\  ought  to  be.  and  the  who  not  entirely     ](y  John  CoiTY 

sure  whether  thev  want  it  this  way  or  not.  No  one. 

however,  talks  about  it  much,  which  is  because  no 

one  gets  much.  As  a  prominent  lady  said.  '"Sweetie. 

anyone  who  tells  you  this  i>  a  sexual  jungle  is  out 

of  his  mind."  and  the  ambitious  men  and  their 

ladies  probabh  get  the  miseries  more  often  than 

the  rest  of  u>. 

It  is  all  made  worse  by  power,  which  does  not 
corrupt  politicians  so  much  as  it  makes  them  ner- 
vous. \\  e  are  not  talking  here  about  the  very  power- 
ful, who  have  no  >ense  of  irony  about  themselves, 
but  about  loser  men.  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  a 
Congressman,  say.  (In  fact,  no  one  in  Washington 
has  much  of  a  sense  of  irony  about  himself,  and 
>oine  have  even  les-  than  others.)  Power,  as  any- 
one there  will  tell  vou.  is  what  Washington  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  about,  not  to  mention  it  being  one  hell 
of  an  aphrodisiac,  as  well.  Herein  we  interrupt  a 
true  conversation  in  mid-Hight  one  afternoon  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  girl  in  the  bar  of  the  Hotel 
Congressional,  one  block  from  the  Capitol,  and 
'.a.  '  bv  a  couple  of  House  office  buildings.  The  man 
is  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  a  Congressman, 
whom  we  shall  call  Congressman  Cohen.  Cohen  is 
not  much  to  look  at  even  in  the  best  of  times,  but 
the  girl,  who  is  his  secretary,  is  mad  for  him.  "1 
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don't  think  you've  done  badly  for  yourself  at  all," 
the  jiiii  says.  "Ah."  the  man  says,  "look  at  Cohen." 
"You've  got  to  respect  my  feelings  about  this,"  the 
girl  says.  "But  my  wife  goes  her  way,  and  I  go 
mine,"  the  man  says.  "You  must  respect  my  feel- 
ings," the  girl  says.  "Goddamn  Cohen,"  the  man 
says.  In  truth,  Cohen  is  not  much  involved  in  the 
workings  ol  the  Republic,  and  in  his  bowels  he 
knows  it,  and  even  wonders  why  lie  should  be  in 
W  ashington  al  all.  The  girl  does  not  know  this,  and 
she  thinks  that  Cohen  is,  like  running  things.  To- 
gether they  sometimes  disport  themselves  after  0:00 
P.M.  on  Cohen's  black  leather  sofa,  a  sorry  scene, 
under  the  framed  photographs  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
John  Kennedy,  and  the  other  members  of  Cohen's 
state  delegation.  I  Cohen,  who  is  an  otherwise  intelli 
genl  Congressman,  thinks  that  no  one  besides  the 
girl's  roommate  knows  about  this:  actually,  any 
number  of  secretaries  in  his  state  delegation  know 
about  it.  a-^  do  several  girls  in  the  offices  to  his  right 
and  left.  I 

Cohen,  being  a  Democrat,  naturally  likes  women 
more  than  Republicans  do.  i  Not  even  the  best  minds 
are  sure  whether  this  is  a  matter  of  temperament 
01  ideology.  However,  any  number  of  intelligent 
ladies  iii  Washington  say  that  the  randiest  old  goats 
around  are  middle-aged  Republican  conservatives. 
"They're  knee  grabbers."  a  hostess  says,  which  sug- 
gests that  too  much  thinking  about  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  right  to  beai  arms,  and  how  to  stamp 
out  pornography  can  impoverish  your  id.  The 
hostess  says  that  no  one  at  a  party  has  made  even 
the  smallest  move  toward  what  she  considers  her 
proper  erogenous  zones,  but  that  when  someone 
does  she  is  sure  he  will  be  a  liberal  Democrat.) 
Congressman  Cohen,  meanwhile,  roistering  with- 
out grace  and  probably  without  much  passion, 
either,  thinks,  if  he  thinks  about  it  at  all,  that  he  is 
on  the  black  leather  sofa  only  to  get  the  hot  water 
off  his  stomach.  This  is  not  true,  but  politicians  do 
not  like  to  have  long  thoughts  about  things  other 
than  their  own  careers,  and  if  they  did  it  would 
probably  do  them  in.  Cohen,  being  a  politician,  is 
more  driven  and  compelled  than  vou  or  I.  and  less 
secure,  too.  He  gets  laid  because  it  makes  him  feel 
better,  which  is  why  you  or  I  do  too.  of  course,  but 
probably  with  less  urgency  than  he  does.  Besides, 
here  is  Cohen,  every  day  watching  big  power,  and 
sometimes  even  thinking  he's  got  big  power,  which 
he  has  not,  and  w  hen  a  man  gets  that  way  he  thinks 
lie's  owed  a  little  piece  on  the  side  now  and  then. 


THERE  is  moke  of  this  in  THE  HOUSE  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  there  is  elsewhere  in  Washing- 
ton, mostly  because  nobody  besides  lobbyists  and 
foreign  diplomats  pays  much  attention  to  Congress- 
men, and  so  they  come  and  go  and  do  things  with 
a  lot  less  notice  than  other  people.  Only  about  thirty 
of  them,  say,  can  do  much  at  all  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting important  things  done,  and  the  rest  are  just 
there,  without  either  seniority  or  the  special  charm 
or  promise  that  can  be  even  better  than  seniority. 
They  are  nearly  all,  however,  more  full  of  their  own 


juices  and  most  likely  smarter  than  their  cons 
ents,  and  this  is  why  Congressmen  arc  happ . 
with  one  another,  and  why  they  are  not  the  si 
men  when  they  are  back  in  their  districts, 
leader  in  the  House  says  he  guesses  t|lat  a|)OU 
third  of  the  Congressmen  chase  someone  other  t 
their  wives  when  they  have  the  time,  but  he  ins/ 
this  is  only  a  guess,  and  that  in  any  case  it  is] 
important.  He  also  says  that  Congressmen  do  i 
censure  one  another  for  these  things,  and  that 
the  most  part  they  feel  only  compassion  when  a  U 
upsets  a  colleague's  life.  There  is.  for  example,  ( 
.gentle  Congressman,  now  well  along  in  years,  | 
took  up  with  his  secretary  at  about  the  time  ofl 
Korean  war.  She  is  a  harridan,  and  so  is  his 
and  he  knows  no  peace.  "You  son  of  a  bitch." 
secretary  said  to  the  Congressman,  "you  want 
know  what's  wrong  with  this  office.  I'll  tell  y 
what's  wrong  with  this  office,  you're  what's  wro 
with  this  office."  There  is  also  a  Congressman 
unpleasant  man,  who  allows  his  secretary  to  j 
not  only  him  but  his  subcommittee,  and  this  anffl 
the  other  Congressmen  because  thev  must  alwi 
go  through  her  to  find  out  what  the  hell  the  si 
committee  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  Mostly,  hi 
ever,  a  Congressman  can  order  his  life  better  tfl 
that.  A  Democrat,  who  for  years  has  had  somethi 
going  with  one  girl  or  another  on  his  staff.  wJ 
w  hen  their  love  has  turned  to  ashes,  transfer  the g. 
to  the  House  Folding  Room,  which  is  something  li 
a  mailroom,  only  worse,  and  he  says  this  has  alws 
worked  out  for  him  vers  well. 

Different  men  have  different  arrangements  J 
these  things,  and  some  have  better  arrangeme 
than  others.  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  their  I  n« 
Secretaries  have  a  harder  time  than  most  becal 
they  work  long  hours  and  often  are  not  arou 
Washington  long  enough  to  j^et  something  gov 
for  themselves.  A  Senator,  unless  infirmity  is  a 
ting  him  down,  in  which  case  he  can  take  to  drii, 
has  it  easier,  and  in  some  ways  a  President  has 
easiest  of  all.  Power,  remember,  is  a  wonder 
aphrodisiac,  and  the  more  important  a  man  is 
Washington  the  more  people  he  w  ill  have  to  w  orki 
his  logistical  problems.  (  A  man  who  married  a  | 
who  had  had  an  affair  with  a  President  said  he  vj 
really  flattered  that  the  girl  had  then  chosen  hi 
"It's  like  going  to  bed  with  a  little  piece  of  histor) 
he  said. )  We  are  not  talking  now  about  affairs  th 
have  been  sanctified  by  time,  or  ones  in  which  t 
couple  always  take  the  trouble  to  have  breakfl! 
together,  but  about  more  casual  arrangements,  li 
a  quick  flop  in  the  motel  at  National  Airport.  "| 
these  guys  want,"  a  Senator  said  of  the  import! 
constituents  who  visit  him,  "is  a  quick  piece 
ass,  and  I'm  the  guy  with  all  the  phone  numbers 
There  is  not  much  class  to  this,  but  there  is  not  mm 
class  to  a  lot  of  these  things  in  Washington. 


\"M  7  ASHINGTON,  THOUGHTFUL  LADIES  THERE  SA 
f  f   is  not  a  good  place  for  a  romance,  or  ; 
affair,  and  it  is  not  very  good  for  sex,  cither.  "I 
absolutely  convinced  that  a  staggering  number 


e  do  not  sleep  with  their  wives,"  a  thought- 
says,  suggesting  that  politics  takes  the  place 
|y  of  romance,  but  of  sex,  too.  The  lady,  her- 
'l  of  style,  charm,  and  grace,  savs  that  when 
ike  passes  at  her  in  Paris,  London,  or  New 
[  is  all  right,  but  if  she  feels  one  coming 
Washington  it  makes  her  uncomfortable, 
is  probably  because  she  knows  it  won't  lead 
;re  important.  Ladies  brood  on  these  things 
lan  men  do,  and  very  thoughtful  ladies  who 
se  to  politics  brood  on  the  White  House, 
a  very  thoughtful  lady  talking  about  Came- 
liere  was  an  aura  of  romance  about  it,  but  it 
real.  And  at  the  parties,  there  was  always 
■h  frenetic  male  laughter,  all  of  the  men  com- 
with  one  another,  and  the  music  blasting, 
asting.  Goodwin  and  Schlesinger  would  be 
r  knees,  talking  to  Jackie,  while  she  sat  on 
ich,  and  then  there  would  be  all  those  god- 
animals  walking  in  and  out.  Labrador  re- 
-.  or  whatever  the  hell  they  were.  You  call  that 
I  it-  V  Those  people  just  plaved  at  romance. 
\ou\d  never  spend  any  time  at  it.  Afternoon 
>,  or  a  museum,  a  drink,  and  then  bed.  Oh  my 

D. 

•  is  another  lad)  talking,  this  lime  about  the 
hi  Administration:  "The  Johnson  people 
*omen.  All  those  Texans.  they  looked  at  you, 
ey  talked  to  \ou.  You  could  talk  to  them 
what  love  was.  or  about  what  affairs  did,  or 
your  analysis.  The)  were  sort  of  square,  but 
lew  lhe\  had  all  their  juices,  and  that  they 
len.  When  Jack  Valenti  put  his  arms  around 
id  gave  you  a  hug  it  was  a  real  hug.  and  when 
need  with  Lyndon  you  knew  that  Lyndon  was 
holding  on  to  you."  (Few  ladies  talk  about 
von  Administration;  there  does  not  seem  to 
eh  to  say.  A  girl  who  is  having  an  affair  with 
there  now  says  he  is  forever  calling  her  at 
eleven  at  night,  and  asking  if  he  can  come 
or  a  drink.  To  hell  with  it.  she  says.  Nixon 
pn't  get  much.  I 

fact,  the  White  House  was  even  easier  on 
when  it  was  under  Johnson  than  when  it  was 
Kenned \ .  "Jack  and  Bobb) ."  sa\  s  a  lad)  who 
them  both,  "broke  up  more  marriages  than 
•man  could  ever  have  done.  The  men  were  all 
ticall\  devoted  to  them,  but  they  were  always 
>ff  balance,  and  they  w  ere  never  reall)  mi  re 
the)  were.  The)  were  in  constant  competition 
>ne  another,  and  they  worried  a  lot  that  they 
say  or  do  the  wrong  thing.  They  were  really 
ly  insecure  men." 

s  can  do  something  to  a  man's  sex  life,  in  or 
marriage,  usually  making  him  want  it  more, 
lowing  him  to  enjoy  it  less.  Generally,  when 
ninent  man  in  Washington  looks  to  someone 
than  his  own  wife  to  take  to  bed  he  looks  to 
>ne  whose  social  status  is  below  his  own,  screw- 
own,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  up.  This  is  not 
V  a  failure  of  the  imagination;  it  is  also  that 
nent  men  in  Washington  fear  being  rebuffed 
than  most  men  do.  and  so  they  look  to  w  omen 
hink  are  the  least  likely  to  rebuff  them.  It  need 


not  be  that  way  at  all,  of  course,  but  many  promi- 
nent men  do  not  know  this.  Besides,  Washington 
is  a  c  its  of  many  conventions,  the  deadliest  of  which 
is  the  dinner  party,  and  this  complicates  other  ar- 
rangements. ( "My  idea  is  never  to  have  sex  with 
anyone  who  might  end  up  as  my  dinner  partner." 
a  columnist  says.  This  is  considered  a  good  rule  of 
thumb,  inhibiting  but  practical. )  The  acceptable 
mistress  for  a  Kennedy  man,  however,  would  have 
been  someone  like,  say,  an  uppity  Episcopalian  who 
liked  to  hear  herself  swear,  and  was  elegant  rather 
than  beautiful,  and  full  of  class,  too.  Eastern  liberals 
often  confuse  style  and  substance,  which  is  why 
they  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
when  they  are  proposing  a  truly  new  policy  and 
when  the\  are  simply  offering  us  more  of  the  same. 
The  Texans.  more  perfectly  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  groin  and  crotch,  and  also  more  secure 
in  their  jobs,  did  not  much  emphasize  the  uppity 
kind  of  class.  President  Johnson,  when  he  was  in 
a  handsome  mood,  spoke  of  the  delights  of  his  own 
marital  bed.  which  is  the  kind  of  thing  a  big  politi- 
cian can  speak  of  when  he  is  beyond  boorishness, 
truly  dominated  by  the  viscera,  and  has  the  instincts 
of  a  Populist. 

Now  what  is  left  are  the  Nixon  people  and  the  old 
Kennedy  people,  none  of  whom  work  this  way,  and 
few  of  whom  care  awfully  much  for  the  sweaty 
press  of  flesh  upon  flesh.  The  Nixon  men  are  not 
even  much  good  at  banter,  which  is  what  the  old 
Kennedy  men  do  best,  and  the  brightest  you  get 
from  any  of  them  in  the  way  of  an  approach  to  a 
lady  is  something  like.  "Honey,  this  is  the  dullest 
party  I've  ever  been  at.  Let's  you  and  me  go  sit 
in  a  corner  and  talk."  This,  however,  would  be  more 
like  something  the  best  of  the  Nixon  men  would 
say:  an  old  Kennedy  hand  would  begin  by  talking 
about  himself.  Old  Kennedy  hands  hardly  ever  ex- 
pect no  for  an  answer,  and  they  more  or  less  be- 
lieve that  they  themselves  are  enough  to  begin  that 
peculiar  sweating  effect  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina, 
when  it  starts  its  change  of  color,  and  allow  s  the  first 
thrusts  and  bursts  of  unexploded  passion.  They  do 
not  know  the  vagina  works  this  way.  and  thev  will 
not  concern  themselves  with  it.  and  thev  are  more 
interested  in  their  careers.  When  you  are  this  way 
you  do  not  care  much  how  a  woman  works,  sex  be- 
ing peripheral  to  your  life,  and  you  think  that  your 
ow  n  hea\  ings  and  gruntings  are  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  not.  but  when  the  big  apple  in  your 
life  is  yourself  you  never  get  to  know  it. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  style:  it  has  to  do 
with  your  guts,  and  with  why  some  men  are  better 
politicians  than  others,  and  with  why  the  Texans 
did  not  go  over  big  in  old  Georgetown.  Georgetown, 
you  see.  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  other  than 
itself.  Washington  does  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
w  ith  anything  else,  either,  and  it  is  the  only  capi- 
tal in  the  world,  other  than  maybe  Bonn  or  Brasilia. 

not  the  most  interesting  place  in  its  country. 
People  in  Washington  always  talk  of  their  town,  not 
of  their  city,  and  \\  ashington  has  a  small  town's 
pleasures,  with  not  many  of  its  eccentricities  and 
aberrations.  Georgetown  is  where  the  liberal  Demo- 


it  is  really  not 
that  Washing- 
ton is  so  full  ol 
virile  men ;  it  is 
more  that  some 
men  just  seem 
virile  because 
they  are  in 
Washington." 
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Jollll  CorrV  cral>  linger  on  while  they  wait  for  Administrations 
to  change,  the  Republicans  just  packing  up  and  go- 
\\  \SIII  \(»  I  ()\.  i„g  home  when  their  time  is  up.  and  it  is  all  grace 
SEX,  ar,d  elegaiK c  and  almost  no  eccentricities  and  aber- 
I  I!  'ations.  "At  dinner  parties  I  turn  to  my  left,  and 
then  I  turn  lo  mv  right,  and  sometimes  I  say  some- 
thing to  tile  man  across  tlie  table."  This  is  a  George- 
low  n  lad)  talking,  complaining  in  her  fashion  that 
the  place  where  our  very  best  politicians  live  has 
no  balls.  Now.  the  Texans,  in  fact,  had  halls,  which 
doe-  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  lusting  after  Mesh 
as  it  does  with  wanting  something  from  strength, 
ami  not  weakness.  There  is  no  madness  aiming 
Georgetown  people,  although  the  rest  of  the  countr) 
i-  full  of  it.  and  it  is  through  madness,  as  any  poet 
can  tell  you,  that  we  come  to  understand  ourselves 
best.  The  Texans  were  lou>s  on  Vietnam,  hut  so 
was  everyone  else  in  Georgetown,  and  Georgetown 
cant  indict  them  for  that.  Georgetown  indicted 
them  because  Lyndon  operated  from  somewhere 
near  hi--  navel,  and  no  respectable  politician  could 
possibly  stand  for  that. 


rTMHKKK  is  \\  yKKOCA.NCE  about  0U1  hot  politi- 
|  cians  and  the  men  around  them  that  allows  them 
lo  indict  other  men.  hut  without  arrogance  they 
could  hardly  function  at  all.  and  would  he  driven 
into  daik  passages  and  thoughts  of  the  implausi- 
bilit)  id  it  all.  All  politicians  are  arrogant,  of 
course,  and  if  the)  were  not  the)  could  hardly  run 
for  office.  Georgetown  reaffirms  men  in  their  arro- 
gance, which  i-  not  always  a  bad  thing,  and  it  com- 
fort^ them.  too.  which  i-  not  always  a  good  thing. 
I  Actually,  there  are  one.  two.  many  Georgetowns 
in  and  about  Washington.  Some  of  them  are  as 
-mall  a-  the  Watergate  apartments,  which  is  where 
the  Nixon  Cabinet  hangs  out:  others  are  Cleveland 
Park.  Vic  Lean,  Virginia,  and  a  whole  bunch  of 
places  out  in  the  suburbs  that  you  have  never  heard 
of.  They  ha\e  nothing  in  common  except  that  the 
living  i-  good  in  all  of  them.  I  Arrogance,  more- 
over, is  more  interesting  in  Washington  than  it 
is  in  most  places  because  sometimes  the  deepest 
arrogance  there  creeps  from  the  deepest  insecurity. 
There  i-  nothing  new  about  this,  novelists  having 
always  known  that  it  can  be  this  way,  but  these 
are  our  captains  and  kings  we  are  talking  about, 
and  they  are  more  important  to  us  than  most. 

In  Washington,  television  commentators,  colum- 
nist-, and  important  reporters  are  the  captains  and 
kings  to  our  captains  and  kings  because  our  cap- 
tains and  kings  reaffirm  their  existence  mostly 
through  what  they  read  and  hear  about  themselves. 
'This,  of  course,  puts  a  dreadful  burden  on  the  com- 
mentators, columnists,  and  important  reporters, 
most  of  whom  know  they  are  there  and  important 
only  through  the  sufferance  of  their  network  or 
new -paper,  and  most  of  whom,  like  the  politicians, 
will  screw  down,  instead  of  up.  Commentators,  col- 
umnists, and  important  reporters,  however,  do  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  arrogance  that  a  politician 
does,  and  so  they  are  big  on  going  to  psychiatrists. 
(The  other  people  who  are  big  on  going  to  psychia- 


trists  are  politicians'  wives,  but  they  go  for  diffti 
reasons.  I  Commentators,  columnists,  and  ire 
tant  reporters  also  spend  a  good  deal  of  tim 
Georgetown,  where  they  talk  very  seriously  an 
themselves,  and  reaffirm  their  own  existence.  IV 
ladies  consider  them  the  most  interesting  peop 
Washington,  even  though  they  are  always  so  seri 
and  even  though  the  best  of  them  are  forever  sa 
things  like,  "The  kids  are  trying  to  tell  us  s(i 
thing."  If  you  spend  too  much  time  in  Georgel 
it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  know  what  the  kids 
living  to  tell  us,  but  what  the\  arc  really  tryin 
fell  us  is  that  Georgetown  must  go.  Actually,  , 
not  such  a  hot  idea,  but  it  ought  to  be  conside 
nonetheless. 

The  Georgetown  people,  along  with  the  res. 
the  bureaucracy  in  Washington,  more  or  less  k 
who  they  are  by  knowing  who  everyone  else 
There  is  a  firmament  in  Washington,  with  s. 
men  recognizing  themselves  off  the  White  Ho( 
and  some  off  the  leftover  Kennedy  people,  and  si 
off  the  societ)  pages.  Everything  exists  in  relatio. 
something  else,  and  wives,  for  the  most  part,  e; 
in  i elation  to  their  husbands.  "Nobody  knows 
name."  a  Congressman's  w  ife  says,  meaning  exa 
that,  and  a  Senator  s  lad)  says  that  when  the  S( 
tors"  wiye-  meet  at  their  Hed  Cross  club  they 
exactl)  like  their  husbands.  "We  make  motioi 
she  says,  "and  sometime-  we  table  things."  '. 
Senator  -  lady,  who  see-  -omething  tunny  about 
tin-,  -ay  -  she  knows  that  her  real  political  powe, 
approximately  zilch,  and  that  the  best  she  ha-  I 
able  to  do  is  to  have  talked  the  Post  Office  into  ], 
ting  out  a  couple  of  commemorative  stamps.  W; 
ington  has  no  Madame  de  Stael,  who  got  along  ij 
with  Benjamin  Constant  while  she  fought  off  C 
teaubriand,  and  it  has  not  even  a  Madame  Recam, 
who  fought  off  Constant  and  then  devoted  her 
to  Chateaubriand.  Those  ladies  had  some  real  po 
cal  power,  and  de  Stael  got  herself  exiled  beca. 
of  it.  It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  when  a  Washh 
ton  lady  thinks  she  has  real  political  power,  < 
while  Napoleon  expelled  de  Stael  to  Geneva,  ma; 
the  worst  that  could  happen  to  a  Washington  hi 
would  be  not  to  get  invited  back  to  have  Suni 
night  supper  with  Joe  Alsop. 

Actually,  since  Joe  Alsop  is  high  society,  t; 
would  not  be  a  small  thing  to  happen  to  a  lady 
W  ashington.  It  is  not  a  big  city,  and  when  a  lad) 
down  and  out  and  getting  herself  dumped  fn 
someone's  guest  list  there,  it  is  not  the  same  as  £ 
ting  herself  iced  out  in  New  i  oik  or  Chicago.  Tb.j 
are  not  that  many  guest  lists  that  everyone  wants  j 
get  on,  and  Washington  is  poorer  for  that.  Only  I J 
best  of  the  women  do  not  care  if  they  are  invil 
somewhere  or  not,  and  only  the  best  of  the  worn 
really  make  it  as  women  in  Washington,  and  Wa: 
ington  is  poorer  for  all  that,  too.  "I  think."  say 
man  there  who  is  brighter  than  most,  "that  Was 
ington  is  full  of  famous  men.  and  of  women  oi  C 
siderable  interest  who  have  been  drained  of  th 
vitality  .""  He  means  there  is  something  about  pow 
that  can  get  to  a  woman  and  leave  her  wondering 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  for  her.  There  may  not  1 


lat  is  why  a  really  good  wife  in  Washington 
gher.  brighter,  and  more  full  of  pain  than 
are  in  other  places.  She  puts  up  with  more, 
le  lives  in  a  place  full  of  power  and  famous. 
js  men,  one  of  whom  may  be  her  husband, 
re  supposed  to  become  celebrated,  and  then 
ow  to  move  away  from  their  wives,  but  in 
:e  it  is  the  wives  who  just  as  often  move  away 
heir  husbands.  Washington  is  not  a  big  town 
voice,  a  divorce  being  bad  for  a  politician, 
is  full  of  husbands  and  wives  who  do  not  have 
to  do  with  each  other.  It  is  eas\  for  a  wife  in 
ngton  to  get  intimidated  by  a  husband's 
,  and  then  to  resent  it,  and  then  to  back  away 
being  the  person  she  ought  to  be,  which  is 
imes  all  it  takes  to  send  a  husband  into  dalli- 
n  another  part  of  town.  Lesser  ladies  in  Wash- 
i  bitch  about  their  lives  a  lot.  and  others  do 
ire  very  much  anymore,  but  there  are  some 
who  have  been  able  to  make  it  on  their  own. 
es  and  as  people,  and  they  are  the  best  of  all 
>le  ladies. 

tics  and  power  and  jobs  hang  over  nearly 
lationships  in   Washington   like   a  fog.  or 
a  a  miasma,  and  when  the  Assistant  Secre- 
and  their  wives  play  tennis  on  the  St.  Alban's 
at  7:30  in  the  morning,  the  men  talk  between 
bout  their  work;  and  when  a  wife  shops  at 
ay  she  meets  a  lady  whose  husband  was  casti- 
that  morning  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
and  when  two  men  bust  up  a  friendship 
■e  of.  say,  the  Carswell  nomination,  then 
ed  if  the  w  ives  don't  stop  speaking,  too.  Wash- 
ladies  are  usually  not  very  good  at  talking 
abstract  things,  but  thev  know  what's  hap- 
g  in  the  Congress  on  any  given  day.  and  one 
hey  flirt  is  to  talk  about  it.  if  you  can  imagine 
The  other  way  they  flirt  is  through  simple 
y.  "I  am  always  amazed."  a  prettv  girl  says, 
easy  it  is  to  flatter  a  politician.  You  can  tell 
nearly  anything  about  himself,  and  he'll  eat 
ery  bit  of  it."  I  Wives,  however,  are  generalU 
what  their  husbands  think  about  something, 
tot  what  they  think,  and  if  they  think  about 
ing  at  all  they  must  come  on  strong  to  sa\  so. 
noticed."  a  Senator's  wife  savs.  "that  poli- 
s  won't  pay  any  attention  to  what  I  say  unless 
overt,  unless  I  force  myself  on  them."'  The 
or  s  wife,  who  is  a  good  wife,  savs  that  when 
usband  has  a  bad  day  with  the  other  Senators 
irritable  as  hell  at  home,  and  savs  things  like. 
:>esn't  even  bother  you.  does  it?"  "I  try  to  re- 
:e  him  then  without  patronizing  him."  the 
or's  wife  says.  "They  need  a  great  deal  of 
Drcement.  you  know."  Too  much  of  having  to 
is  can  damage  any  good  woman,  but  when  a 
an  is  good  in  Washington,  she  is  extraordi- 
i  good,  and  when  a  marriage  is  good  it  can 
1  perb. 

'ere  are  wives  in  Washington  who  have 
Eths  that  other  women  will  never  have,  ami 

can  be  detached  about  themseKes  and  their 
:  and  who  know,  even  when  their  husbands  do 

hat  fame  and  glory  may  not  be  worth  chasing 


after  all.  There  are  wives  who  bleed  when  their 
husbands  are  attacked,  and  who  fight  back  for  them 
in  every  way  thev  know,  sometimes  even  looking 
a  little  foolish  when  they  do.  and  not  caring  about 
it  in  the  slightest.  "I  think."  the  Senator's  lady  says, 
"that  the  very  best  marriages  are  in  politics.  W  e 
are  the  backbones  of  our  husbands."  They  are  not 
always  backbones,  but  they  are  all  the  time  appen- 
dages, and  Washington  is  probably  the  only  w  orld 
capital  w  here  big  news  stories  can  first  be  reported 
on  the  societv  pages  because  a  politician  s  wife  is 
being  quoted  there.  A  lady  who  is  unequipped  for 
this  can  shrivel  up  and  die.  hit  the  bottle,  or  run 
around  w  ith  another  man.  If  she  does  none  of  these 
things,  and  she  learns  how  to  handle  her  life,  she 
will  be  doing  it  alone,  and  she  will  be  a  tough  and 
wise  lady.  There  are  also  wives  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington when  their  husbands  got  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, and  bought  a  big  home,  and  loved  the 
White  House  teas,  and  got  to  know  the  British  Am- 
bassador. When  their  husbands  lost  their  jobs  the 
wives  lost  a  lot.  too.  and  there  is  nothing  quite  like 
that  to  make  a  woman  have  thoughts  about  how 
fleeting  it  all  is.  especially  if  she  is  putting  her  hus- 
band together  again  while  she  is  thinking. 

"By  God."  a  good  w  ife  says,  this  time  about  some- 
thing else,  "you've  got  to  perform  better  than  the 
girls  do.  and  if  he  can't  get  it  up.  then  it's  vour  fault, 
and  not  his."  This  is  from  a  lady  past  the  flush  of 
youth,  who  has  also  made  it  on  her  own  as  a  person. 
She  goes  on:  "Look,  we've  established  that  my  hus- 
band is  insecure,  right  ?  So.  if  he  comes  home  and 
says  that  he  met  six  women  that  dav.  and  thev  all 
wanted  him.  then  I  say.  'Well,  of  course  they  want 
you.  darling.  Who  wouldn't  want  vou?'  And  if 
we're  making  love  that  night  I  say.  'Darling,  which 
one  of  the  six  women  am  I?'  He  can  think  about  it 
if  he  wants:  he's  in  bed  with  me.  And  if  he  savs  he's 
too  tired  to  do  anything,  then  I  take  out  the  Eliza- 
beth Arden  body  lotion  and  massage  him.  There 
are  main  things  you  can  do  to  a  man.  and  believe 
me.  I've  thought  of  all  of  them.  And  if  he  still  goes 
out  and  chases  other  women,  then  he's  just  a  shit, 
and  he's  sick." 

Wives  of  politicians  do  not  often  express  them- 
selves this  way.  although  they  probably  ought  to. 
and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  circuitous,  like  their 
husbands.  Sometimes,  however,  thev  speak  nothing 
hut  the  truth,  and  here  is  another  lady  talking  about 
how  she  holds  on  to  a  politician:  "M\  children  are 
going  through  sheer  hell  now.  and  thev  hate  the 
life  I'm  leading,  but  I  had  to  choose  either  them  or 
my  husband.  There's  a  very  attractive  man  I  know 
w  hose  wife  just  moved  back  home,  and  he's  running 
around  loose,  and  what  do  you  think  w  ill  happen  to 
him  ?  My  husband  and  I  go  out  seven  nights  a  week. 
seven,  and  maybe  once  a  week  there's  a  yummy 
dinner,  and  the  rest  are  just  awful.  I  hate  to  be  dumb, 
but  the  politicians  I  meet  at  them  don't  want  an 
orig  •  d  idea  from  me.  They  just  want  to  use  me  as 
a  sounding  board.  But  I'll  tell  you.  the  thought  of 
my  husband  having  an  affair  with  anyone,  anyone, 
makes  me  giggie  I  simply  don't  let  him  out  of  my 
sight." 
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about  it.  if  vou 


can  imagine 


that." 


John  ( lorry 
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Still,  a  good  many  husbands  could  be  let  out  of 
sight,  and  not  much  would  ever  happen  to  them. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  not  many  places  a  man  can 
go  in  Washington,  and  it  can  require  a  certain 
amount  of  imagination  to  get  into  any  trouble  at 
all.  Sonic  Congressmen  say  it  is  sure  fire  to  ask  a 
girl  to  go  >k i n  11  \  dipping  in  the  House  pool  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  a  man  who  could 
come  and  go  in  the  White  House  says  an  invitation 
to  sleep  in  die  Lincoln  bed  was  usuallv.  well  re- 
ceived. A  Capitol  policeman  says  he  has  seen  aged 
committee  chairmen  tottering  with  younger  women 
into  the  small  hidden  offices  they  can  command  be  - 
cause of  their  seniority,  and  that  he  has  seen  them 
do  it  long  past  midnight,  and  that  at  such  times  they 
carry  the  burden  of  their  years  lightly.  He  says  old 
Southerners  are  great  for  this,  which  is  probabh 
because  thev  are  men  sprung  from  alluvial  soil, 
swollen  with  the  ancient  forces  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, the  great  dark  Delta,  and  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp.  They  are  not  much  in  the  wa\  of  new  ideas, 
however,  and  it  is  almost  certainlv  untrue  that  sex- 
ual activity  has  a  lot  to  do  with  political  creativity. 
It  is  appealing  to  think  that  it  docs,  and  fu/.z\  radical 
thinkers  are  always  suggesting  it.  II  there  were 
much  substance  to  the  idea,  though,  a  great  main 
state  legislatures  w  ould  be  examples  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  a  great  many  raunchy  old  gu\s  would  be 
statesmen.  I  he  real  relationship  between  the  sexual 
drive  and  politics  is  that  it  is  something  very  like 
the  sexual  drive  that  gets  a  man  to  run  for  office  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  he  carries  with  him  into  bed 
or  unto  the  speaker  s  platform  the  same  torments 
of  fear  and  longing,  and  of  triumph  and  disaster. 


rTpiIE  URGE  TO  VIOLEM  E  is  more  like  the  sexual 
M  drive,  and  old  Southerners  really  do  know 
this  better  than  old  Northerners,  and  that  is  another 
reason  there  are  fewer  old  Southerners  around 
Georgetown  than  there  are  old  Northerners:  vio- 
lence and  screwing  wind  through  Southern  politics 
the  way  corruption  does  through  New  Jersey,  and 
there  is  no  violence  in  Georgetown,  and  not  enough 
screw  ing,  either.  There  is  a  true  sexual  quality  about 
politics,  but  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  delirium 
of  eiowds.  and  of  power,  and  of  winning.  A  candi- 
date can  be  exciting  just  by  being  a  candidate,  and 
a  lady  who  is  for  him  can  get  warm  feelings  just  by 
standing  there.  A  woman  above  reproach,  who  none- 
theless often  is  out  campaigning  with  Democrats, 
says  of  her  excitement  at  a  political  rally.  "You  feel 
se.xv.  I  was  jumping  up  and  down,  and  screaming 
for  Bob  Kennedy  in  all  the  primaries  in  '68.  and 
then  one  night  I  realized.  My  gosh,  it's  just  as  if 
I'm  having  an  orgasm.  So  then  I  started  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  other  women  around  me.  and 
I'd  look  at  their  faces,  and  I  could  tell  the  same  thing 
was  happening  to  them.  It  happened  around  the 
other  candidates  I  worked  for,  and  it  was  always 
the  same  with  the  women."  A  candidate,  she  thinks, 
knows  this,  and  is  pleased  by  it,  and  gets  to  thinking 
while  he  is  campaigning  that  he  must  be  a  hell  of 
a  man.  Then,  she  says,  he  arrives  in  Washington. 


starts  diddling  in  dull  hearings  and  uninterJ 
bills,  and  misses  so  badly  what  he  once  had  tl 
turns  to  philandering.  She  says,  what  do  you  t 
from  an  attractive,  virile  young  man.  and  it  v 
sad  when  the  years  get  to  him  because  then  h< 
start  drinking  to  make  up  for  what  he  can't  f 
It  is  really  not  that  Washington  is  so  full  of 
men;  it  is  more  that  some  men  just  seem  viri 
cause  they  are  in  Washington.  "Do  you  really  j 
that  Arthur  Schlesinger  and  Ken  Galbraith 
such  gay  sprites  before  they  got  here,  or  that  I 
Kissinger  is  honestly  such  a  swinger,  even  tl 
the  newspapers  are  always  calling  him  that? 
Hen  ry  is  a  nice  man,  but  a  swinger.''  Where  \ 
he  even  find  the  time?"  This  is  a  lady  of  m 
years  talking,  saying  that  Washington  some 
confuses  men  and  what  they  do  with  its  own 

t a- ies  about  the  prerogatives  of  power.  This  is  \ 
ington's  old  problem  of  mixing  up  shadow 
substance,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  if  en 
people  keep  telling  a  man  he  is  a  sprite  or  a  sw 
then  eventually  he  may  become  one.  Indeed, 
ladies  in  Washington  are  asked  to  name  the 
interesting  unmarried  men  in  the  city,  they  al 
come  up  with  approximately  the  same  list  of  na 
I  he  men  do  not  seem  to  have  that  much  goinj 
them,  except  that  they  are  not  married,  and  that 
are  always  on  the  list.  In  Washington,  thoug 
enough  people  say  that  someone  is  something, 
a-~  an  intere-ting  unmarried  man,  then  it  bec< 
certifiable  that  this  is  what  he  is.  This  also 
pens  in  Washington  to  Northern  liberals.  Sout 
moderates,  and  astute  political  commentators, 
keep  getting  told  what  they  are.  They  get  to  belie 
it  themselves,  and  then  they  start  to  tell  one  anofl 
It  is  easier,  however,  to  become  a  sprite. 

It  is  also  easier  for  Washington  to  allow  th 
like  dinner  parties  to  replace  eroticism,  and  th 
bad  because  when  eroticism  is  ignored  somet 
or  other  will  go  sour.  It  could  be  a  spectacJ 
thing  for  the  country  if  the  President,  his  Cabi 
and  any  number  of  other  important  men  in  W 
ington,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  coming  quickly  to  m| 
were  from  time  to  time  locked  up  in  a  whoreho 
not  a  fine  whorehouse  on  the  Upper  East  Sid«i 
New  \  ork.  but  something  sweatier  and  more  ins 
inative,  w  here  someone  like  Jean  Genet  was  the  i 
man.  This  would  not  make  the  important  merc 
there  any  smarter,  but  it  could  make  them  ml] 
sympathetic  to  the  rest  of  us.  Washington  does  J 
take  for  granted  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  I 
sometimes  it  does  not  even  recognize  them.  Imp] 
tant  men  in  W  ashington  are  not  accustomed  to  f4 
ing  guilty  the  way  the  rest  of  us  do,  worrying  all  1 
time  that  w  e  are  doing  something  w  rong,  but  if  tl] 
did  it  could  turn  the  country  around,  and  the  j 
portant  men  might  know  more  about  us.  too.  Gi 
makes  you  kinder  and  more  tolerant  of  others.  A 
a  real  case  of  whorehouse  guilt  could  work  wondfl 
on,  say,  the  Justice  Department.  Strom  Thurmdfl 
would  bleed  for  the  black  man,  the  liberals  wo] 
lay  off  the  labor  unions,  and  everyone  would  w« 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow.  Georgetown, 
course,  would  not  stand  for  any  of  it. 


1 


i  an  adult.  They're  teenagers.  Show  them  that  a  drink  taken  socially  is  fine, 

you  start  lecturing  them,  they'll  turn  you  off.  As  long  as  it's  taken  sensibly  and  moderately, 
already  know  drinking  is  a  pleasure  reserved  Show  them  that  the  legal  drinking  age  is  not  a 

lults.  And  they're  fully  aware  of  the  legal  license  for  irresponsibility,  but  a  recognition  of 

ing  age.  maturity— mental  as  well  as  physical. 
),  it's  not  so  much  what  you  tell  them,  it's  how  Then,  when  they're  old  enough,  you'll  know 

'  til  them.  they're  old  enough  to  enjoy  our  products  sensibly, 
e  have  a  suggestion :  tell  them  by  showing  them.  We  wouldn't  want  it  any  other  way. 

A  moderation  message  from . . .  Seagram/distillers  since  1857 

The  subject  is  drinking 
ind  you're  the  teacher. 

What  do  you  tell  them? 


Richard  Rhodes 


Rithanl  Rhodes  wrote 
the  article  on  Harry 
Truman  in  Harper's 
January  issue.  He  lives 
near  Kansas  City,  went 
to  Yale,  and  served  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
His  hook  in  progress 
about  the  Midwest  will 
be  published  by  Athe- 
neu  m. 
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IKK:  A\  ARTIST 
IN  IRON 

I  It:  gave  all  of  his  adult  life  to  his 
country,  subduing  an  immense  inner 
\  iolencc  to  hi*-  <foal  of  peace. 


The  name  Eisenhower  translates  roughly  as 
"iron"  and  "hewer."  To  further  refine  the  origi- 
nal German,  I'm  told,  one  should  know  that 
eisenschmidt  would  mean  blacksmith,  while  an 
eisenhower  was  something  of  an  artist  in  iron, 
a  man  who  literally  hewed  metal  into  useful  and 
ornamental  shapes,  such  as  armor,  iveapons,  etc. 

— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  At  Ease 

Something  of  an  artist  in  iron.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  that,  though  he  did  his  best  to  hide 
his  artistry  within  the  plain  armor  of  a  soldier. 
Huckleberry  Finn  disguised  as  George  Washington, 
he  truly  believed  no  one  would  ever  find  him  out.  He 
worked  at  obfuscation  with  the  usual  Eisenhower 


doggedness.  Hints  of  his  interior  life  turn  up 
haps  twenty  times  in  all  the  2,350  pages  o 
memoirs,  which  must  be  something  of  a  record, 
hints  tell  the  story:  despite  his  cool  superioril 
most  of  the  cherished  beliefs  of  mankind,  his  < 
plete  confidence  in  his  ability  to  outgun  all  lj 
very  few  of  the  citizens  of  the  world,  his  convic, 
that  he  could  think  more  clearly  and  act  more  w. 
than  any  other  man  of  his  generation,  he  fc 
within  himself  a  rebellion  so  physical  that  on 
will  as  hard  as  his  own  could  have  controlled  il 


signs  and  portents.  "All  her  life  a  woman  of  pe 
my  mother  was  horn  close  to  war  and  the  clamo 
battle.  Growing  up,  she  could  see  its  ravages  i 
devastated  land  and  in  broken  bodies.  If  her  ha) 
of  war  arose  out  of  childhood  memories,  she! 
justification.  War  s  tragedy,  inescapable  in  its  if 
ing  and  in  its  aftermath,  was  no  tale  she  had  II 
or  heard.  She  knew  it  of  her  own  seeing  and  pon<' 
ing."  Ida  Elizabeth  Stover.  Dwight's  mother,! 
Virginia  on  her  own.  at  fourteen,  to  follow7  twf 
her  brothers  by  wagon  train  to  Kansas  and  get 
education.  In  Abilene  she  met  David  Eisenhov 
Dwight  s  father,  and  soon  enough  they  were  a 
ried.  David  had  forgone  farming— he  hated  its' 
open  a  general  store  in  Abilene,  but  the  busiri 
failed  after  the  drought  of  1887  because  David  i 
his  partner  carried  too  main  farmers  on  credit. . 
partner  ducked  out  with  the  few  remaining  fuf 
and  Dav  id  was  left  to  pay  the  creditors.  Looking 
work,  he  and  Ida  moved  to  Denison.  Texas,  f 
children  in  tow . 

"I  was  born  during  a  fierce  thunderstorm  an( 
was  to  that  coincidence  that  [Mother]  alwi 
blamed  my  liking  for  lightning  and  thunderstof 
as  a  child."  Born  on  October  14,  1890.  the  third 
seven  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  * 
would  grow  up  to  success  and  prosperity.  One  wo 
grow  up  to  history. 

Why  must  always  be  the  question.  The  begimj 
was  auspicious  enough.  A  mother  born  into 
burned  and  salted  Civil  War  valley  who  knew  J| 
own  mind  at  fourteen  and  crossed  half  a  contint 
to  make  it  up.  A  father  who  had  failed  in  busini 
through  an  excess  of  generosity  and  who  woi 
never  be  generous  again.  A  fierce  thunderstorm, 
birth.  Strong  medicine. 

WE  ARE  VLWAYS  CHILDREN  I  IKST.  His  two  gr< 
metaphors  were  his  father  and  his  mother— war  a 
peace,  attack  and  supply,  masculine  and  feminii 
sternness  and  joy.  He  lived  as  a  man  within  t 
gigantic  limits  of  their  lives,  waging  war  as  L 
father  would  have  waged  it.  with  a  cold  and  uni 
lenting  ferocity,  waging  peace  as  his  mother  wou 
have  waged  it,  with  patience  and  unfailing  op 
mism.  but  with  shrewdness  too. 

Ida  Elizabeth  gave  him  his  looks,  handsom 
blond,  blue-eyed.  She  also  gave  him  his  freedoi 
'"Mother  was  by  far  the  greatest  personal  influent 
on  our  lives."  "Her  serenity,  her  open  smile,  h 
gentleness  with  all  and  her  tolerance  of  their  way 
despite  an  inflexible  loyalty  to  her  religious  convi 


and  her  own  strict  pattern  of  personal  con- 
made  even  a  brief  visit  with  Ida  Eisenhower 
rable  for  a  stranger."  And  a  lifetime  memo- 
or  a  son.  He  shaped  her  manners  and  customs 
ibits  into  the  public  Eisenhower,  the  serenely 
g  mother  of  the  nation. 

id  Eisenhower  gave  us  the  other  Ike.  the  man 
ntrolled  and  completely  confident  violence, 
is  that  Ike.  years  later,  when  Khrushchev  is 
':  about  the  L-2  at  the  Paris  Summit,  staring 
ussian  down  with  the  confidence  of  a  hard 

v  bov  :  "Tlie  length  of  his  explanation  and  the 
isis  he  gave  to  this  subject  clearly  indicated 
e  was  determined  to  keep  me  out  of  Russia, 
jcument  was  repetitious,  and  at  one  point  he 
ue  so  vehement  that  I  could  not  help  grinning, 
ppened  to  notice  this,  and  thereafter  kept  his 
lued  to  the  text  of  his  speech.  " 
*id  was  dark,  black-browed,  stern,  violent, 
i  his  family  of  heart),  active  boys,"  Ike  w  rote 
"I'm  -ure  that  strict  discipline  was  necessary 
irvival.  He  certainly  was  never  one  for  spoil- 
ny  child  by  sparing  the  rod.  If  the  evidence 
*d  that  the  culprit  had  offended  deliberatelv. 
"plication  of  stick  to  skin  was  a  routine  affair." 
ulprit.  often  enough,  was  voung  Dwight.  a 
until  long  after  West  Point  from  anv  duty  he 
ht  impractical,  ill-conceived,  or  citified,  how- 
lallowed  bv  custom. 

t  David  administered  his  most  memorable 
lg  to  Dwight  s  older  brothei  Edgar.  W  hen  hi- 
r  found  out  that  Edgar  had  been  -kipping 
1  to  earn  some  spending  money,  he  marched 

for  lunch  ami  ahruptlv.  without  explanation. 
1  to  beat  the  boy  with  a  harness  strap.  Dwight. 
e  vears  old.  had  seen  beating?  before,  but  none 
his  one.  He  tried  to  pull  his  father  off  his 
er.  ""I  don't  think  anyone  ought  to  be  whipped 
hat.  not  even  a  dog."  he  told  hi?  father.  Later 
ould  rationalize  the  beating  because  it  con- 
d  Edgar  he  should  sta\  in  school.  But  Ike  le- 
>ered  that  piece  of  fatherly  brutalit)  all  his  life, 
d  other  experiences  like  it  taught  him  to  he 
1  even  as  it  saddled  him  with  a  rage  he  would 
l  to  control.  The  serene  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
remembered,  smoked  four  packs  of  cigarettes 

until  a  physical  breakdown  in  the  late  1940s 
need  him  he  should  quit— which  he  did  then, 
characteristic  Eisenhower  guts,  cold  turkey. 

5S  BROTH  KRS.  His  FIRST  TEAM.  The  older  one? 
jtected  him  from  bullies  until  he  was  old 
gh  to  protect  himself,  and  from  them  he  learned 
alue  of  superior  force.  Fight  fair  when  the 
|s  are  low.  but  two  against  one  w  ill  usualK  ?top 
ht  that  needs  stopping.  "Ed.  Earl,  and  I  were 
lot-tempered  and  quarrelsome  element,  while 
ur.  Roy.  and  Milton  were  always  credited  w  ith 
•  tractable  natures.'"  Earl  and  Milton  paired  off. 

only  eighteen  months  apart.  Dwight  and 
ir  paired  off.  both  outwardly  anti-intellectual, 
raisers,  naturals.  In  1944.  Ike  would  write 
»r  from  Europe:  "I  have  heard  that  a  man 


named  Kenneth  Davis  is  writing  a  biography.  I  wish 
that  all  such  things  would  wait  until  a  man  reallv 
had  leisure  to  think  up  some  really  good  tales  to 
tell  about  his  bovhood.  If  they  gave  me  time  and 
did  not  check  up  too  closely  on  fact  I  could  make 
you  and  me  look  like  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn."  Then  a  sly  thrust  at  Edgar:  "W  hich  would 
you  rather  be? 

Blood  poisoning  from  a  splinter  in  his  leg  sent 
young  Dw  ight  into  a  two-week  delirium.  '"The  doc- 
tor came  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  only  occa- 
sionally was  I  conscious— usualK  when  he  used  his 
scalpel  to  explore  the  wound."  Now  the  team  was 
working.  Dwight  overheard  the  doctor  discussing 
amputation  with  his  parents.  He  called  in  Edgar. 
"I  .  .  .  made  him  promise  to  make  sure  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  amputate  my  leg."  He 
told  Edgar:  "I'd  rather  be  dead  than  crippled." 
Edgar  stationed  himself  outside  the  bedroom  door. 
.No  grim-faced  father  intervened  then. 

During  iim-t  of  Dwi-ht'-  childhood,  the  Eisen- 
howers lived  in  a  ?mall  four-bedroom  house  in  Abi- 
lene. His  mother  "skillfully  assigned  us  to  beds  in 
such  a  pattern  a?  to  minimize  the  incidence  of 
nightlv  lights."  She  rotated  their  chores  and  ad- 
judicated their  disputes,  with  the  threat  of  massive 
fatherly  retaliation  always  in  the  background.  The 
brothers  stuck  together,  despite  their  disputes.  The) 
even  helped  each  other  through  college.  Dwight 
working  night?  for  Edgar  at  the  Belle  Spring? 
Creamer)  in  Abilene,  winching  up  ion-pound  can? 
of  ice  and  studv  ins  for  W  est  Point  on  the  -ide.  The 
ih  ickness  of  life  with  his  brother?  would  shape  his 
future  choice?  of  staff  and  companions.  He  was 
?hv  and  undemonstrative  with  women,  preferring 
the  companv  of  men.  Men  he  could  measure,  knew 
the  temper  of  their  cutting  edge?,  the  shape  of 
their  patience,  the  force  of  their  intelligence. 

\  PHOTOGRAPH:  six  boys  around  a  rough  camping 
table,  white  tent  in  the  background  before  a  screen 
of  cottonwoods.  Battered  Thermos  on  the  table, 
tin  cup?  and  plate?.  "\\  bile  we  were  in  high  school, 
a  group  of  u?  decided  to  camp  on  Lyons  Creek, 
about  twenty  mile?  south  of  town,  and  so  far  as  1 
know  the  only  clear-water  stream  in  that  part  of 
Kansas.  ...We  planned  to  be  gone  two  w  eeks.  .  .  ." 

\ll  the  boy?  in  the  picture  wear  good  school  shirts 
and  pants  except  Dwight.  He  wears  a  blue  work  shirt 
and  bib  overalls,  socks  that  might  once  have  been 
w  hite.  muddy,  low  -cut  shoes.  The  other?  look  around 
tentatively  from  their  places  at  the  table:  he.  bold 
foreground,  faces  the  camera  from  his  camp  stool, 
tousled  hair,  collar  up  negligently  in  back,  the  con- 
sideration of  a  grin  warming  his  face,  shirt  and 
overalls  wrinkled,  shirtsleeves  too  short  for  his 
lanky  arms,  big  hands  lolling  in  his  lap.  a  kitchen 
towel  dangling  from  one  hand,  legs  spread-eagled 
and  heels  parked  against  the  ground,  a  stamped 
i!  n  'iking  spoon  nonchalant  in  an  enameled  pot 
camped  between  his  feet.  He  looks,  as  he  intended, 
like  one  hell  of  a  fellow.  "1  could  make  vou  and 
me  look  like  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberrv  Finn. 
Which  one  would  vou  rather  be?" 


1 1 


EN  OF  DESTINY  AUK  OFTEN  hard  to  lc 
other  men.  "  Richard  Rovere  wrote  at  the 


Richard  Rhodes  iy| 

IKE:  beginning  of  Eisenhower's  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
\  \  \  RTIST  dency.  Winston  Churchill,  sick  in  his  childhood  bed, 
l\  IRON  prodded  Ids  counterpane  into  hills  and  set  clever 
tin  soldiers  to  engage  the  enemy.  Dwight  Eisen- 
howei  read  Greek  and  Roman  history,  committing 
its  battles  to  his  total  memory.  "Such  people  as 
Hannibal,  Caesar.  Pericles,  Socrates.  Themistocles, 
Miltiades,  and  Leonidas  were  my  white  hats,  my 
heroes.  Xerxes.  Darius.  Alcibiades,  Brutus,  and 
Nero  wore  black  ones."  Hannibal,  master  of  exotic 
technology  and  the  surprise  attack,  he  liked  best  of 
all.  "This  bias  came  about  because  I  read  one  day 
that  no  account  of  Carthaginian  history  was  ever 
written  by  a  friendly  hand.  .  .  .  For  a  great  man  to 
come  down  through  history  with  his  only  biogra- 
phers in  the  opposite  camp  is  a  considerable  achieve- 
ment. Moreover,  Hannibal  always  seemed  to  be  an 
underdog,  neglected  b)  his  government,  and  fight- 
ing during  most  of  his  active  years  In  (he  territory 
of  his  deadly  mid  powerful  enemy."  He  read  so 
hard  his  mother  locked  his  books  away.  He  found 
the  closet  key  and  went  mi  reading  whenever  she  left 
the  house. 

Hannibal  would  not  be  his  only  hero.  He  collected 
I  hem  as  other  boys  collect  marbles,  seeking  always  .1 
finer  agate.  "My  hero  was  a  man  named  Bob  Davis. 
He  had  long  been  a  traveler,  a  fisherman,  hunter, 
and  guide,  lie  was  also  a  bachelor,  a  philosopher, 
and,  l"  me.  a  great  teacher.  Bob.  about  -K  feet  tall, 
a  little  stooped,  quiet  and  gentle,  was  in  his  fifties 
when  I  knew  him.  roughly  from  age  eight  to  six- 
teen. He  never  seemed  to  be  annoyed  when  1  went 
along  on  expeditions  to  the  Smokv  Hill  River. 
We  -[nut  weekends  together  on  the  river,  with  my 
mother's  blessing."  Bob  was  illiterate.  Bob  taught 
Dwight  poker.  "So  thoroughly  did  Bob  drill  me 
on  percentages  that  I  continued  to  play  poker  until 
1  was  thirty-eight  or  forty  and  1  was  never  able  to 
play  the  game  carelessly  or  wide  open.  1  adhered 
strictly  to  percentages. 

"sTKK.ss  iik  colli)  K  x  1  >  I  k  K .  wrote  William  Carlos 
Williams  of  George  W  ashington,  "but  peace  and 
regularity  pleaded  him  better.  There  must  have  been 
within  him  a  great  country  whose  wild  paths  he 
alone  knew  and  explored  in  secret  and  at  his  lei- 
sure." Fisherman  and  hell-raiser,  rider  of  rafts  dow  n 
flood-swollen  Abilene  streets,  trapper  of  mink  and 
camp  stew  specialist.  Eisenhower  would  guard  his 
great  country  as  carefully  as  W  ashington.  It  gave 
him  a  way  of  looking  aside,  a  comic  perspective 
on  the  life  of  men  in  the  world.  If  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  be  Huckleberry  Finn,  then  it  is 
no  great  thing  to  be  King  or  Emperor  or  President. 
High  office  and  heavy  responsibility  must  even  seem 
total  povertv  to  a  spirit  lusting  for  the  wilderness. 
Then  the  men  who  occupy  those  offices  can  be  no 
more  than  ordinary  men.  And  since  he  was  at  least 
as  much  as  they,  he  could  see  past  the  office  to  the 
men,  and  past  the  men  to  the  function. 

His  trick  was  not  to  let  us  know  his  contempt 
for  the  works  of  men,  his  topsy-turvy  value  svstem. 


Sometimes  we  caught  him  at  it,  as  sometimes,! 
are  quick  enough,  you  can  see  Old  Nick's  c 
foot  there  on  your  best  friend  even  thoug 
switches  it  from  left  to  right  almost  faster  tha 
ey  e  can  follow .  Ike  let  a  dinner  guest  see  that  f 
the  W  hit*-  House  once.  The  guest  asked  him  wl 
(  nited  Slates  had  not  interceded  for  the  Fren 
Vietnam,  and  he  gave  the  honest  answer:  "Be 
nobody  asked  us."  Perfectly  honest  answer, 
reason  he  knew  for  staying  out  of  a  stinking  jji 
war  nobody  could  ever  w  in.  He  let  it  slip  In  be 
he  suspected  no  one  would  believe  that  the  sol 
to  a  major  international  problem  could  be,  ' 
principle,  so  simple.  "Practical  problems."  hi' 
candid  enough  to  admit  in  At  Ease,  "have  a 
been  my  equivalent  of  crossword  puzzles.' 


\0  ONE  SKKMs  I'd  HAVE  UNDERSTOOD  that  h 
a  brilliant  man.  He  was  not  an  intellectual 
perhaps  that  fact  confused  people  of  intellect 
assume  intelligence  must  always  breathe  an  ;> 
the  salon.  But  his  memory  was  phenomenal,  hi|i 
itv  to  reason  of  the  highest  caliber.  W'e  hav. 
new  President's  word  for  that.  Nixon  wrote  (, 
in  Six  Crises:  "He  could  be  very  enthusiastic  J 
half-baked  ideas  in  the  discussion  stage,  but  wi 
came  to  making  a  final  decision,  he  was  the  cd\ 
most  unemotional  and  analy  tical  man  in  the  wrj 

'"in  grammar  scl  I.'   Ike  tells  lis.  "spelling 

probably  my   favorite  subject  either  becaus 
contest  aroused  my  competitive  instincts  or  be 
I  had  learned  that  a  single  letter  could  make  <{ 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  a  word.  .  .  .  Arithl 
c  ame  next  because  of  the  finality  with  which  a 
swer  was  either  light  or  wrong.     But  he  sa 
point  to  Spencerian  penmanship,  that  ornate 
torian  conceit,  and.  typically,  never  bother 
learn  it.  Preciosity  annoyed  him.  activated  tlv 
lence  he  s,>  scarcely  contained.  Here  he  defend 
taste  and  scoffs  at  Spencerian  in  the  space  oi 
subtle  sentences:    "Although  I  began,  in  my 
fifties,  to  paint  in  oils,  fascinated  with  color: 
handwriting  remains  angular  and  slurred  at 
My  hand  was  made  less  for  the  use  of  the  pen) 
of  the  ax— or  possibly  the  pistol."  They  were) 
hands,  it  is  true,  hands  from  which  he  clippe 
nails  w  ith  shears. 

Still  in  rebellion  from  duty,  not  yet  willing  t< 
the  armor  of  his  family  name,  the  rigid  mask  < 
father,  he  did  no  better  than  he  should  ha^ 
W^est  Point.  And  vet  he  had  his  moments.  F< 
to  demonstrate  a  problem  in  integral  calcul 
which  he  knew  the  answer  but  not  the  solutio 
invented  a  new  solution  in  the  last  minutes  b 
he  was  called  to  recite.  The  instructor  accuser 
of  cheating.  Cadet  Eisenhower  prepared  a; 
and  battery,  but  an  associate  professor  of  ir 
matics  turned  up  in  time.  Ikes  new  solutiol 
simpler  than  the  old.  It  was  incorporated  int 
Point  s  procedures. 

Eater,  accepting  his  duty,  he  would  enroll  i 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Ee 
worth.  Kansas,  and  graduate  first  in  his  cla 


land-picked  officers.  He  would  repeat  the  feat 
I  Army  War  College.  That  is  how  generals 
■ 1  ide,  and  hy  then  he  was  prepared  to  command. 

IS  LIFE,  BELIEVING  IT  A  WEAKNESS,  he  would 
se  the  great  country  within  him.  giving  his 
r's  friendliness  to  the  public  world  and  his 
js  toughness  to  the  practical  problems  of  com- 

They  were  studied  roles,  both  of  them,  cal- 
jd  to  misdirect.  He  feared  nothing  so  much  as 
are.  To  be  known  for  what  you  are  when  no 
rd  sign  reveals  you— that  would  be  terror  to 
i  with.  It  happened  only  once.  A  young  cadet 
rlough  from  the  Point  in  civilian  clothes.  Ike 
ed  to  Chapman.  Kansas,  to  umpire  a  baseball 

He  arrived  early  enough  to  eat  lunch,  and 
lunch  he  wandered  into  a  shooting  gallery: 

'  thought  it  would  be  jun  to  try  a  few  shots 
the  moving  targets.  As  a  complete  stranger  in 
apman,  and  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes,  1 
ild  hardly  believe  my  ears  when  I  picked  up 
ifle  and  heard  a  man  standing  nearby  sav  to 
other: 

'Okay,  now.  Mister,  you've  been  bragging 
■  out  your  shooting.  I  just  happened  to  see  this 
■dier  boy  come  in  here  and  I'll  bet  you  ten 
liars  that  he  can  beat  you  on  any  target  anil 
tany  kind  of  shooting  you  want." 
Although  nothing  had  been  addressed  directly 
me,  when  I  heard  this  astonishing  statement — 
thing  I  was  wearing  identified  me  as  a  cadet 
soldier — unaccountably,  and  for  the  first  time 
my  life,  a  fit  of  trembling  overcame  me.  My 
nds  shook.  If  ithout  a  word,  I  laid  down  my 
le,  having  already  paid  for  the  shells,  and  left 
h  place  without  a  backward  glance. 
Never  before  or  since  hare  I  experienced  the 
lie  kind  of  attach  ... 

ttack  of  anxiety  at  being  so  easily  discovered, 
ou  can  believe  it  was  severe.  The  Eisenhowers 
i  t  the  sort  of  people  who  paid  for  shells  and 
[failed  to  use  them. 

ie  armor  allowed  little  personal  expression, 
was  not  a  demonstrative  man  with  any  of  his 
iy,"  Mamie  wrote  recently,    '  —  not  even  with 
His  rare  personal  gestures  worried  him.  When 
on  John  graduated  from  W  est  Point  in  1944. 
wouldn't  resist  sending  the  graduating  class  a 
message  of  congratulation.  As  Supreme  Corn- 
ier he  was  well  within  his  rights  to  do  so.  But 
bled  the  message  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
t  with  a  preface.  "I  am  most  diffident  about 
ng  such  a  suggestion  and  ask  you,  in  consider- 
t.  to  turn  it  over  well  in  your  mind,  and  don't 
e  do  anything  that  would  appear  either  ridicu- 
or  egotistical."  Those  are  Ike's  italic  s. 
5  believed  he  should  not  directly  assert  his  per- 
lity  in  his  work.  "His  greatest  aversion,"  w  rote 
let  John  Hughes,  one  of  Ike's  speech  writers, 
the  calculatedly  rhetorical  device.  .  .  .  All  ora 
al  flourishes  made  the  man  uneasy,  as  if  he 
:d  the  chance  that  some  hearer  might  catch  him 
■g  to  be  persuasive."  Yet  Ike  knew  how  to  write 
tely  if  he  chose  to.  "Let  me  tell  you  some- 


thing," he  said  to  another  of  his  speech  writers,  ' 
Arthur  Larson.  "You  know  that  General  MacArthur 
got  quite  a  reputation  as  a  silver-tongued  speaker 
when  he  was  in  the  Philippines.  Who  do  you  think 
wrote  his  speeches?  I  did." 

He  knew  his  ability.  "My  Cod."  he  wrote  to  him- 
self in  1942,  "—how  I  hate  to  work  by  any  method 
that  forces  me  to  depend  on  anyone  else.  .  .  ."  This 
iconoclasm  from  the  man  who  became  the  most 
skillful  delegator  of  authority  the  nation  has  known. 
He  could  delegate  because  he  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain he  was  in  charge,  and  qualified  to  be.  "The 
fact  remains,"  he  told  Larson  about  John  Foster 
Dulles  one  day.  "that  he  just  knows  more  about 
foreign  affairs  than  anybody  I  know.  In  fact,  1  11 
be  immodest  and  say  that  there's  only  one  man  I 
know  who  has  seen  more  of  the  world  and  talked 
with  more  people  and  knows  more  than  he  docs 
and  that's  me." 


His  trick  was 
not  to  let  us 
know  his  con- 
tempt for  the 
works  of  men, 
his  topsy-turvy 
value  system. " 


Confident  of  himself — even  arrogant  of  him- 
self—he assumed  others  would  trust  him  too. 
If  thev  did  not,  then  he  would  not  do  his  dut\.  He 
would  return  to  the  wilderness  within  him,  become 
a  cowboy  in  Argentina,  a  crack  journalist,  a  teachei 
at  a  cow  college.  These  were  all  his  dreams  at  one 
time  or  other.  None  of  them  came  about.  He  didn't 
want  them  to.  The\  were  huckleberr)  alternatives 
to  the  challenges  he  wanted  hut  didn't  want,  wanted 
but  couldn't  ask  for.  They  were  also  bargaining 
weapons.  At  West  Point,  preparing  to  graduate  in 
1915,  he  was  called  before  a  Colonel  Shaw  to  dis 
cuss  his  commission.  Shaw  hesitated  to  commission 
him  at  all  because  his  disciplinary  record  was  le>s 
than  shining  and  his  knee  weak  enough  from  a  foot- 
ball injur)  that  he  might  have  to  he  retired  earlv 
at  government  expense. 

"When  Colonel  Shaw  had  finished.  I  said  that 
this  was  all  right  with  me.  I  remarked  that  I  had 
alwavs  had  a  curious  ambition  to  go  to  the  Argen- 
tine las  a  leader  ot  geographies,  I  was  curious 
about  the  gauchos  and  Argentina  sounded  to  me  a 
little  like  the  Old  West  I.  and  I  might  go  there  and 
see  the  place,  mav  he  even  live  there  for  two  or  three 
\  eai  s. 

That  gave  Ike  the  offensive,  moved  the  shoe  to 
Shaw's  foot.  Shaw  discovered  the  need  then  to  find 
a  place  for  a  young  man  who  had  cost  the  United 
States  four  years  of  education.  He  offered  Ike  the 
Coast  Artillery.  Ike  considered  the  Coasl  Artillery 
a  graveyard  foi  officers,  and  refused.  Shaw  offered 
him  the  Infantry.  That  was  more  oi  less  what  he 
wanted.  He  accepted. 

He  prepared  himself  to  be  Supreme  Commando 
—invented  the  job— but  didn't  ask  lor  it.  He  pre- 
pared himself  to  be  President  but  came  back  to 
campaign  with  almost  as  much  reluctance  as 
Churchill  ascribed  to  him  during  the  war  when  he 
Lord  Moran,  ""Ike  had  not  onl)  to  he  wooed, 
he  i  be  raped."  Campaigning,  Ike  told  Emmet 

Hughes,  "i!"  they  don't  want  me.  that  doesn't  mattei 
very  much  to  me.  I've  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fishing 
I'll  be  happy  to  do."  He  wanted  both  jobs,  or  rather. 


IKK: 


Richard  Rhodes  responsible  adult  iii  him  wanted  both  jobs.  Bui 

he  expected  those  who  assigned  I  he  jobs  to  want 
him.  Thai  uas  the  least  the  War  Department  and 

\\  \i;tist  the  people  could  do  if  the)  expected  him  to  l>e  always 
I  \  1 1 » (  )  \  bolting  a wa)  his  wilderness,  like  a  fly  rod  he  could 
never  find  time  I"  use.  locked  up  there  in  its  ease,  ac- 
cusing him.  "What  more  do  the)  want  from  me? 
he  asked  his  friends  while  agonizing  over  the  ques- 
tion of  a  second  term.  "I've  given  all  of  mv  adult  life 
to  the  country.  What  more  musl  I  do?  Hut  he 
look  on  the  second  term  an\wa\  because  of  two 
scruple-:  he  believed  thai  he  was  hettei  qualified 
than  an)  Democrat  to  pursue  peace,  and  sometime 
in  his  young  manhood  he  iiiiis|  have  promised  him- 
self on  his  mothei  s  behalf  to  do  as  much  foi  peace 
as  he  knew  he  would  one  da\  do  foi  war:  and  he 
would  allow  no  man  to  believe  he  gave  up  (he  1'ie-i 
dene)  because  of  a  mere  physical  debility.  .1  mere 
heal  I  attack.  And  mi  he  1  an. 

His  service  i\  mi  1  \\\\.  zom  seems  to  have 
marked  the  turning  point  of  ln~  voung  life.  I  rioi  to 
that  assignment  he  had  plaved  as  hard  as  he  had 
worked.  Now,  with  his  first-born  son  lost  to  scarlet 
fever,  he  was  ready  foi  a  change.  I'oi  three  years, 
in  Panama,  one  more  hero  guided  him  before  he 
became  a  hero  himself  and  learned  to  look  upon  men 
of  great  abilitv  with  respect  tempered  with  equa- 
nimil\  :  (.eneial  l  o\  (Conner,  commando  ol  ( lamp 
Gaillard.  \\  hile  Mamie  fought  bedbugs  and  listened 
to  the  jungle  whispei  ils  nightlv  obscenities 
I  "Mamie,  he  told  hei  years  before,  "there's  one 
thing  you  must  understand.  M\  countr\  comes  first 
and  always  will:  vou  come  second  1.  Ike  devoured 
Conner's  book-  and  rode  out  on  reconnaissance  to 
be  t  u  to  red  b\  fi  relight.  Connei  drilled  him  in  tactics, 
debated  him  in  philosophy,  speculated  with  him  on 
t he  nature  of  man.  Vftei  Connei  s  tutorials.  Ike  w as 
always  number  one  in  his  class. 

Our  conversations  continued  throughout  the 
three  years  I  served  niih  him  in  the  isolated  post 
nt  (.itinp  Gaillard.  It  is  cleat  nou  that  life  mill 
General  Connet  11  us  a  sort  of  graduate  school  in 
military  affairs  and  the  humanities,  leavened  by 
the  comments  anil  discourses  ot  </  man  alio  uas 
experienced  in  his  knowledge  oj  men  and  then 
conduct.  I  can  never  adetjuateh  express  my 
gratitude  to  this  one  gentleman,  foi  it  tool,  years 
before  I  fully  realized  the  value  oj  what  he  hud 
led  me  through.  And  then  General  Conner  was 
gone.  But  in  a  lifetime  oj  association  uiih  great 
and  good  men.  he  is  the  one  nun  e  01  less  invisible 
figure  to  whom  1  on  e  an  incalculable  debt. 

If  he  was  the  greatest.  Kox  Conner  was  far  from 
the  only  teacher  in  Ike's  life.  Beginning  with  Bob 
Price,  the  Smoky  River  trapper,  and  passing  beyond 
Conner  to  George  Marshall  and  John  Poster  Dulles. 
Eisenhower  picked— or  was  picked  by— men  of  calm 
and  wisdom,  men  older  than  he,  benevolent  fathers 
as  it  were,  who  could  find  in  him  an  intelligent  and 
respectful  son  to  raise  up.  Of  his  own  father  Ike 
would  write,  at  the  time  of  David's  death.  "I'm 
proud  he  was  my  father!  My  only  regret  is  that  it 

7). 


was  always  so  difficult  to  let  him  know  the 
depth  ol  m\  affection  for  him."  The  quieter 
lie  chose  for  teachers.  I  le  could  learn  war  and  p< 
fi om  them. 


ME  FED  Ills  IMMENSE  INTELLIGENCE  on  an  eq 
immense  innei  \  iolence,  for  if  Huckleberry 
was  hidden,  easily  grinning,  within  the  armor 
also  was  the  anger  of  his  father.  Ike's  temper 
legendary.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  calculated, 
strumeiit.  something  he  used  when  he  needed  to 
controlled  when  he  did  not.  Superior  force 
always  his  slvle.  The  anger  supplied  the  necesa 
fuel.  Did  he  change  the  code  name  of  the  Norma 
invasion   from  the  lighthearted  roundup  to 
blackl)   feudal  OVERLORD?     But  Normandy  o 
onl)  one  example,  lb-  ended  the  Korean  war 
passing  the  word  to  Mao  through  Nehru  that  urii 
the  \oilh  Koreans  uol  down  to  business  at 
munjom  he  would  use  the  atomic  bomb  on  Ch 
lb-  cooled  Lebanon  with  one  of  the  largest  eon 
gents  of  1 1 « 1  *  1 1    ever  deployed  b\  the  United  St 
in  a  friendly  country  in  peacetime.  He  assaultel 
Soviet  I  nion  with  sweeping  proposals  to  turn! 
both  countries"  nuclear  materials  to  the  United  ; 
lion-.*  to  open  the  skies,  to  share  space. 

Yel  the  man  of  violence  and  superior  force 
not  ,1  wai  lover.  A  war  lover,  like  Patton,  is  a  kil, 
and  Ike  could  not  be  a  killer  because  he  had  b, 
raised,  as  his  mother  told  a  biographer,  to  "chc 
good.  I  he  biog  1  apher  paraphrases  Ida :  "They  v 
told  thai  eveivone  has  it  in  him  to  know  right  fi 
wrong.  good  from  bad:  that  he  is  free  to  cho 
which  he  will  have.  and.  if  he  chooses  vvrc 
not  even  God  can  avert  ihe  consequence.  ! 
Ida  resolved  the  paradox  simply.  ""War  will  ne 
bring  peace.''  she  lold  the  biographer,  "but  sol 
as  there  are  those  who  make  war.  someone  hai 
go  to  our  defense.  *  That  is  how  you  kill  wit 
being  a  killer. 

f  ield  Marshal  Brooke  once  made  the  mistaki, 
accusing  Ike  of  giving  American  forces  the  leac 
a  World  Wai  II  battle  for  "nationalistic  considi 
I i < > m - .    Il  would  have  been  obvious  to  anyone 
an  Englishman  that  the  artist  in  iron  would  never 
■jiiillv  of  basing  a  decision  on  an \  thing  so  irratie 
as  nationalism.  Ike  reacted.  "I  am  certainly  no  m 
anxious  to  put  Americans  into  the  thick  of  the  ba 
and  get  them  killed  than  I  am  to  see  the  British  t 
the  looses.  ...  I  have  not  devised  any  plan  on 
basis  ol  what  individual  or  what  nation  gets 
glory,  for  I  must  tell  vou  in  my  opinion  there  is 
glory  in  battle  worth  the  blood  it  costs."  The  v. 
lence.  vou  sec.  simply  fed  his  reason. 

It's  instructive  to  look  at  the  way  he  hand 
George  Patton.  Here  was  a  war  lover,  an  unsta 
man  who  found  stability  only  in  driving,  drivi 

*Playing  percentages  all  the  way.  "Our  technical  exp 
assured  me  thai  even  if  Russia  agreed  to  cooperate  in  s 
a  plan  solely  fur  propaganda  purposes,  the  United  Sti 
could  afford  to  reduce  its  atomic  stockpile  by  two  or  tf 
times  the  amount  the  Russians  might  contribute,  and  Ml 
improve  our  relative  position." 


;  forward,  counting  on  the  stimulus  of  anger 
within  him  the  flutters  of  fear.  Patton  got 
ftity  from  hattle.  and  from  nowhere  else.  Ike 
j.ood    Patton"s    personality    perfectly  well. 
ie  refers  to  Patton  in  his  memoirs,  he  usually 
something    humorous    and    slightly  askew 
he  man.  "When  I  returned  to  Camp  Meade 
lutumn  [of  1()2(>]  mam  changes  had  taken 
Senior  officers  of  the  Tank  Corps  who  had 
ition  in  Prance  were  hack.  Among  these  men 
who  interested  me  most,  and  whom  I  learned 
best,  was  a  fellow  named  Patton.  Colonel 
S.  Patton  was  tall,  straight,  and  soldierly 
;.  His  most  noticeable  characteristic  was  ;( 
jqueaking  voice,  quite  out  ol  keeping  with 
i  ing. 

Ithe  practitioner  ol  iron  control,  would  toler- 
in  Patton  displays  ol  temper.  hysteria,  and 
jmegalomania  for  which  he  w  ould  have  court- 
led  any  lesser  man.  Because  be  knew  Patton's 

and  so  lon«  as  be  could  apply  il  to  bis  large] 
ies.be  would  use  Patton  the  wa\  the  K-9 
used  its  dogs.  "The  lines!  leadei  in  militai) 

that  the  I  nited  Slates  \rm\  has  known.1' 
/as  bis  estimation  ol  Cation,  and  no  lesst-i 
'.ion  would  explain  the  length  to  which  Ike 
(illing  to  bend  bis  principles  to  keep  Patton 
il  Blood  and  (.uls  might  frighten  bis  men. 
In  I  frighten  Kisenhower.  Me  reminded  him 
rebellious  Dwight  whom  David  Kisenhower 
oie  than  once  disciplined  with  a  bell.  Ike 
luted,  for  the  bell,  the  public  confession  and 
rsonal  apology,  devices  at  least  as  painful  to 
.  But  Ike  the  realist  also  defended  Patton  to 
is  mothers  and  angr\  Woild  War  I  veterans 
vrote   the   Supreme   Commander   from  the 

i  are  quite  right  in  deploring  mis  \m  this 
tin  slapping  incident]  such  as  Ins  anil  in 
ig  incenseil  thai   they    could  occur    in  an 
erican  army.  Hut  in  Sicily  (general  I'utton 
■il  thousands  of  American  lives.  Ry  his  bald- 
's, his  speed,  his  drive,  he  nan  his  pail  ol  a 
Vpaign  In   marching,  more  than  In-  did  h\ 
ting,  lie  drove  himself  and  his  men  almost 
and  human  endurance,  hut  because  of  I  Ins  he 
limized  tragedy  in  American  homes.  Had  lie 
ikened  01  unified  for  one  seconil  In  would 
e  given  the  enemy  lime  la  organize     urn/  lie 
ild  hare  paid  tin  that  mistake  in  Imerican 
s. 

ed  Ballon  personally,  lie  did  not  indulge  him. 
Be  future  discipline  would  not  allow  il.  but  at 
with  careful  thought.  Ike  could  construct  an 
rk  or  two.  The  irony  of  gi\  ing  Ballon,  a  man 
isled  to  command,  a  fake  army  complete  w  ith 
and  headquarters,  held  equipment,  and  radio 
.  to  deco\  German  attention  from  Normandv 
ais.  could  not  have  been  lost  on  either  man. 
i  a  joke:  it  was  also  good  planning.  Ike  made 
i  wail  and  sweat.  When  he  finally  unleashed 
Ballon  went  like  hell.  But  the  Supreme  Com- 
er found  no  room  for  personal  feelings  after 
ir.  When  Patton  flapped  once  more  while  com- 


LATE  NIGHT  IN  AUTUMN 
by  W.  S.  Merwin 

In  the  hills  ahead  a  pain  is  moving  its  light 
through  the  dark  skies  of  a  self 
it  is  on  foot  I  think 
it  is  old 

the  year  will  soon  be  home  and  its  ow  n  hear  it 
but  in  some  house  of  my  soul 

a  calling  is  coming  in  again  oil  the  cold  mountain 
and  here  one  glove  is  hanging  from  each  w  indow 
oh  long  w  ay  to  go 


rnanding  the  Third  Army  in  Berlin,  comparing  the 
Nazi  party  with  the  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Ike  relieved  him  of  command  and  set  him  to  assess- 
ing the  war.  far  from  anxious  mothers  and  keen 
em  i  espondents. 

ii  his  staff  kxi'Ectkd  DKAMA  iii  the  victon  an- 
nouncement, il  did  not  \el  know  Ike.  He'  an- 
nounced the  German  surrendei  with  characteristic 
restraint,  saying  nothing  lo  draw  attention  to  him- 
self 01  to  gloat  over  a  fallen  enemy.  He  cabled  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff:  ""The  mission  of  this  Al- 
lied force  was  fulfilled  at  0211.  local  time.  \la\  7. 
I'M  i.  Thai  da\  and  afterward  il  was  business  as 
usual  al  headquarters.  "We  bad  no  local  victory 
celebrations  of  any  kind."  Ike  w  rites  emphatically  in 
Crusade  in  Europe,  "then  or  later. 

Mis  celebrated  Guildhall  Address,  delivered  in 
London  in  I'M.i  al  the  time  he  received  London's 
honoraiN  citizenship,  enlarges  on  hi-  feeling  about 
the  war.  The  man  who  grew  up  on  heroes  and  be- 
came  one  himself  bo|dl\  asserts  thai  heroes,  in  the 
usual  sense  ol  the  word,  don  I  exist. 

First  he  assesses  himsell  as  historv  usiiallv  as- 
sesses successful  commanders: 

Humility  must  always  be  the  portion  at  any  man 
who  receives  acclaim  earned  in  blood  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  sai  l  i  lu  es  of  Ins  friends. 

Conceivably  a  commandei  ma)  have  been  pro- 
fessionally superior,  lie  may  have  given  every- 
thing of  his  heart  und  mind  to  meet  the  spiritual 
and  physical  needs  at  Ins  comrades.  He  may 
hair  written  a  chapter  that  nil/  g/au  forever  in 
the  pages  of  military  history. 

1  he  diffident  "may  have  been"  and  "ma\  ba\e 
given  and  "ma)  have  written"  hardh  disguise  the 
superlatives  the  Supreme  Commander  knew  historv 
would  erect  to  his  work.  They  hardh  disguise  the 
pride  part  ol  him  feels  at  having  earned  such  an 
ssessment.  But  be  bad  read  historv  before,  and  had 
il  those  past  hard  years,  and  learned  a  darker 

truth : 

Still,  ei  n  such  a  man  if  he  existed — would 
sadly  face  th  >  fact  that  his  honors  cannot  hide 
in  his  memoi  ie.s  the  crosses  marking  the  resting 
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places  of  the  dead.  They  cannot  soothe  the 
anguish  of  the  widow  or  the  orphan  whose  hus- 
band  or  hither  will  not  return. 

I  hen  In-  draws  trie  guideline  he  thinks  historians 
ought  Id  follow  : 

'/  he  (oily  attitude  in  which  a  commander  may 
with  satisfaction  receive  the  tributes  of  his 
friends  is  in  the  humble  acknowledgment  that 
no  matter  how  unworthy  he  may  be,  his  position 
is  the  sMiibol  of  great  human  fortes  that  have 
labored  arduously  and  successfully  for  a 
righteous  cause. 

\\  hich  i-  to  sav .  heroes  aie  people  who  do  their  jobs 
right  at  a  lime  when  their  johs  spearhead  a  great 
historical  movement. 

\\  e  know  from  Vietnam  what  a  cynical  command 
lighting  an  ill-conceived  war  for  a  less  than  right- 
eous cau^e  can  do  to  an  army.  We  know  from  My 
l.ai.  \\  ill  we  ever  he  able  to  determine  the  part  that 
Eisenhower's  courage  and  humility  contributed  to 
make  World  War  II  relatively  more  humane? 

mi  Ki-KMiouhii  <>i  im;  i-kksidkm  y  was  not  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  the  Eisenhowei  of  \bilene  and  of 
the  wai.  The  principle  of  the  continuity  of  a  man's 
personality  ought  to  he  axiomatic,  hut  during  his 
Presidency  man)  believed  otherwise.  Ike  was  said 
lo  he  indccisi\,-;  he  was  said  to  he  lazv :  fie  was  as- 
sumed lo  he  nai\e.  He  was  Hone  of  those,  lie  faced 
different  circumstances,  and  his  discipline  and  ex- 
perience  could  not  alter  them  all.  lie  had  always 
required  a  deal  mandate:  he  gol  one  from  the 
people,  bul  not  from  the  system.  "Nominating 
Dwight  Eisenhower,"  wrote  Richard  Rovere  after 
the  1952  Republican  National  Convention,  ""was  an 
.id  of  haul  sacrifice  and  self-denial  for  most  of  the 
delegates  here.  It  was  clear  from  the  time  the  first 
throngs  began  t<>  gather  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hilton 
that  a  lot  of  them,  including  man)  who  wore  'I  Like 
Ike  buttons  the  size  of  saucers,  really  didn't  like  the 
General  at  all  and  were  supporting  him  only  be- 
cause they  had  been  sold  on  the  Taft-can't-win 
theory.  .  .  .  Ihev  accepted  the  hateful  argument. 
Iwent\  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  out  of  office." 
Arthui  Schlesinger,  jr..  once  described  Eisenhower 
as  the  man  who  would  go  down  in  history  as  the 
President  who  saved  the  country  from  his  advisers. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  saved  the  country  from  the 
radical  conservatism  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  opposition  of  his  adopted  party  would  con- 
tinue as  long  as  Eisenhower  w  as  in  office,  expressing 
itself  in  a  defeatism  that  gave  Ike  decreasing  minori- 
ties in  both  Houses  of  Congress  when  it  was  not 
expressed  in  open  hostility.  He  learned  to  live  with 
it.  hamstringing  though  it  sometimes  was,  but  he 
never  liked  it.  That  is  why  he  encouraged  young 
people  to  join  him  in  Modern  Republicanism:  he 
knew  he  would  never  convert  the  Ancient. 

From  sandlot  baseball  and  West  Point  football 
he  learned  the  functions  and  uses  of  a  team.  The 
word  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  not  least  because  he 
overused  it.  but  it  deserves  more  than  sneers.  A 
team  put  men  on  the  moon,  as  a  team  discovered 


America.  A  team  won  World  War  II.  We  play 
because  they  are  so  like  the  real  thing  lor  is 
other  way  around:  do  we  play  at  the  real  ihin 
cause  it  is  so  like  a  game?  i .  More  than  one  Ri 
Arms  officer,  watching  young  Eisenhower 
General's  star  after  General's  star,  would  eonfl 
bitterly  to  his  friends  that  Ike's  stall,  nol  Iki 
responsible  for  the  Allied  victories.  Hut  Ike  | 
that  staff,  trained  that  staff,  coached  that  staff 
it  was  the  kind  of  instrument  thai  could  prevai 
multinational  coalition  such  as  had  never  beei 
eessful  before.  He  picked  a  leant  foi  \\  a  shin 
•too,  and  if  his  team  did  nol  plav  as  well  in 
Byzantine  stadium,  he  is  nol  entirely  to  blanu 
didn't  train  its  members.  All-Star  games  nev 
ipiite  measure  up. 


r|^MI    ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  HIS  PRESIDENCY  were 
I   you  would  expect  of  a  soldier  and  a  son  of  sj 
town  Kansas  folk  :  the  St.  Law  rence  Seaw  a v .  th 
terstate   Highway    s\s|,.m.    th,.    National  Del 
Education  Act.  the  nuclear  submarine,  the  Po 
missile.  He  did  not  go  lo  Hungary's  aid  duriii 
1956  revolution  foi  what  seemed  lo  him  t He il 
obvious  of  reasons;  he  would  have  had  to  stl 
our  forces  by  air.  a  disastrous  situation.  He  dk 
openly  attack  Joe  McCarth)  for  a  i  eason  he  bel  i 
equally  obvious:  an  Executive  attack  might 
driven  the  Senate  to  close  ranks  around  its 
loudmouthed  member  and  might  have  made  a 
tyr  of  McCarthy  within  the  Republican  party  II 

He  gave  us  eight  v  eai  s  of  peace,  with  mm  e  pi 
cation  to  war  than  was  ever  visited  upon 
John  Kenned)  oi  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  the  last  years  of  John  Foster  Dulles'  |  j|e. 
became  one  ol  Ikes  heroes,  though  by  no 
President  had  learned  In  tempei  hi-  hero  wo 
with  judgment.  He  came  lo  like  everything 
Dulles  except  his  fanatic  al  anti-Communism, 
ing  is  more  revealing  of  Ike's  purpose  as  Presi 
than  his  decision,  hard  upon  Dulles'  death  and 
trarv  to  all  Dulles'  chei  ished  legalisms,  lo  unda 
an  exhausting  personal  campaign  to  bring  peai 
the  world  before  he  passed  it  on  lo  John  Kenn 
On  the  endpapers  of  H  aging  Peace,  the  lines  ()f 
od Vs.se v  seem  to  tie  together  all  the  continent 
the  Free  \X  01  Id.  ^  et  Ike's  last  campaign  had  a  i 
ous  quality  of  anticlimax,  as  if  the  Supreme  ( 
mander,  preparing  for  retirement,  were  making 
final  review  of  his  troops.  His  troops— the  pec< 
of  the  world-  turned  mil  liy  the  millions  to  at 


what  partisans  ridiculed  as  indifference  andd 
he  saw  as  deliberate  dissent  from  I  he  political  pn 
oph)  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman.  \  modern  libi 
confronting  the  kind  of  conservatism  EisenH 
represented,  sees  incompetence  m  special  piivil 
Hut  conservatism  has  its  strong  philosophic  r< 
going  back  through  the  Protestant  ethic  at  lea 
St.  Augustine.  Liberalism  has  its  roots  as  well, 
ing  back  through  humanism  al  leasl  lo  the  he 
of  Pelagius.  the  monk  who  believed  man  could 
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i>elf  without  the  grace  of  God.  Both  systems 
y  theories  about  the  nature  of  man,  not 
truths,  and  the  Augustinian  theories  held 
the  Lnited  States  for  most  of  the  years  of 
iding  and  growth.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
minority  theories.  In  the  person  of  Dwight 
mer  they  attracted  overwhelming  majorities, 
ihower  was  not  a  naive  man.  He  argued,  at 
of  Waging  Peace,  the  second  volume  of  his 
s.  that  if  the  nation  moved  in  the  direction 
pnservatism,  "then  the  future  would  hold  en- 
is  for  my  Administration  as  the  first  great 
\ith  the  political  philosophv  of  the  decade 
ng  in   1933."  But  if.  he  said,  the  nation 
in  the  direction  the  Democratic  party  had 
ading  it.  "then  the  growth  of  paternalism  to 
nt  of  virtual  regimentation  would  so  condi- 
attitude  of  future  historians  that  our  time 
e  would  be  represented  as  only  a  slight  im- 
nt  to  the  trend  begun  in  1933  under  the 
>eal.  .  .  ."   Discounting  his  uncharacteristic 
?,  the  President  s  point  is  clear:  he  knew  what 
doing,  and  knew  that  whether  or  not  you 
with  what  he  was  doing  would  depend  on 
olitical  philosophv. 

i>  \T  last  TO  GETTYSBURG,  living  in  his  peace- 
lerness.  he  published  the  most  extraordinary 
ver  written  by  an  American  President.  // 
9tori.es  I  Tell  to  Friends.  In  that  collection  of 
itions  and  anecdotes,  the  Eisenhower  who 
ed  indirection  becomes  candid,  the  Eisen- 
some  thought  ordinary  proves  wise.  Main  of 
igs  he  w  ould  not  talk  about  w  bile  in  command 
\  discusses  simplv  and  directly,  with  the 
of  Prospero.  And  demonstrates  thereby  the 
)f  his  self-know  ledge.  Sometimes  he  reminds 
lie  secret  movements  of  human  events: 

ind  every  human  action,  the  truth  may  he 
Idea.  Bat  the  truth  may  also  lie  behind  some 
fr  action  or  arrangement,  far  off  in  time  and 
be.  Unless  circumstances  and  responsibility 
kand  an  instant  judgment  I  learned  to  reseri  e 

e  until  the  last  proper  moment. 


me-  he  sound 
)pher : 


like  a  ui 


but  melancholy 


my  experience  with  Hlackie  \a  horse  he 
tied  that  no  one  else  believed  trainable \- 

earlier  with  allegedly  incompetent  recruits 
amp  Colt  [  whom  he  also  trained] — is  rooted 

enduring  conviction  that  jar  too  often  we 
te  off  a  backward  child  as  hopeless,  a  clumsy 
nal  as  worthless,  a  worn-out  field  as  beyond 
oration.  This  we  do  largely  out  of  oar  own 
c  of  willingness  to  take  the  time  and  spend 

effort  to  prove  ourselves  wrong:  to  prove 
'  a  difficult  boy  can  become  a  fine  man,  that 
inimal  can  respond  to  training,  that  the  field 

regain  its  fertility. 

5  Marshall  named  the  battlefronts  of  World 
I  theaters:  the  Eisenhower  of  At  Ease  reveals 
areness  of  the  large  shape  of  the  drama: 


The  tragedy  of  it  all  was  immense.  From  the 
Sunday  morning  when  unarmed  church  parties 
of  our  men  died  under  hundreds  of  Japanese 
bombs  and  shells  to  the  final  days  when  men. 
women,  and  children  of  Japan  perished  under 
two  bombs  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  millions 
died.  The  loss  of  lives  that  might  have  been 
creatively  lived  scars  the  mind  of  the  modern 
a  orld. 

Emmet  Hughes  could  not  have  been  the  first  to 
notice,  behind  the  open  grin  and  the  hearty  man- 
ner, the  "wide  and  unblinking  eyes."  But  in  At  Ease. 
the  man  seems  finally  at  peace  with  himself. 


ME  ORGANIZED  an  ARMY  and  ran  a  war  and  guided 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world  for  eight  hard 
years,  but  what  he  thought  he  really  wanted  to  do 
was  to  be  a  cowboy  in  Argentina.  His  hand,  he  said, 
was  made  to  hold  a  pistol,  not  a  pen.  In  the  twentieth 
century  the  pen  controls  the  pistol.  He  regretted  it. 
but  he  always  looked  truth  square  in  the  eve.  and 
he  wasn't  about  to  flinch  from  that  one.  Even 
though  it  meant  hiding  his  deepest  feelings  from 
the  world.  He  didn't  give  a  damn  about  school, 
but  he  learned  to  be  first  in  his  class.  He  didn't 
give  a  damn  about  discipline,  but  he  learned 
not  only  t<>  live  by  its  rules  himself  but  also  to 
confer  its  life-saving  strength  on  whole  armies. 
He  didn't  give  a  damn  about  offices  and  position  and 
rank,  but  he  took  them  all  on  because  he  believed 
he  could  handle  them  better  than  anvone  else  avail- 
able. He  diil  his  duty:  it  was  a  duty  to  which  he 
came  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  the  world  of  men  can  be  handled  as  a 
machine  or  dug  in  like  a  garden,  knowing  that  the 
modern  world  had  chosen  to  become  machine-like, 
knowing  that  he  himself,  like  his  mother  before 
him.  preferred  gardening.  But  knowing  also  that  he 
could  handle  any  machine  the  world  might  put  in 
front  of  him.  a  rifle,  a  tank,  an  army,  a  nation.  Hav- 
ing learned  machines  from  his  father.  "M\  David 
didn't  like  gardening  and  such."  Ike  s  mother  told 
her  biographer.  "Book-.  Machine-.  That's  what  he 
liked.  At  home,  in  what  spare  time  he  had.  he 
opened  a  book  and  was  lost.  He  didn't  worry  one 
speck  because  I  didn't  read  my  eyes  blind,  like  he 
did.  I  didn't  worry  because  he  didn't  dig  in  the  dirt 
every  minute  he  possibly  could,  like  I  did.  We  just 
let  each  other  enjoy  ourselves."  Ike  hardly  enjoved 
working  the  bloody  machines,  but  he  had  no  choice. 
\\  hen  he  retired  to  Gettysburg  he  worked  hard  at 
farming.  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  leave  the  place  bet- 
ter than  he  found  it. 

He  liked  best  of  all  a  maxim  which  Robert  Frost 
inscribed  in  a  book  of  poems  at  a  time  when.  Ike 
said,  "many  people  ...  thought  I  was  moving  too 
slowly  :ibout  matters  close  to  their  hearts."  Frost's 
maxim: 

e  strong  are  saying  nothing  until  they  see. 

We  can  haru'v  do  less  now  when  we  consider  meas- 
uring the  campaigns  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  □ 


'He  gave  us 
eight  years  of 
peace,  with 
more  provoca- 
tion to  war  than 
was  ever  visited 
upon  either 
John  Kennedy 
or  Lyndon 
Johnson.*" 
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l)K  \COr\  LADY 


SAIGON  (AP)  —  Police  indicated 
today  a  woman  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shooting  of  a  Nation- 
alist Chinese  intelligence  officer 
may  be  the  Dragon  Lady  who  has 
been  gunning  down  people  from 
the  back  of  a  motor*K£le. 

l%e  N*itional  pou£e\  director, 
Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan, 
said  Miss  Phung  Ngoc  Anh,  a  24- 
year-old  Vietnamese  of  Chinese 
descent,  was  arrested  carrying  a 


.45-caliber  pistol  which  ballistics 
tests  show  was  used  to  kill  five  per- 
sons, including  two  Americans. 
Loan  said  the  woman  admitted 
three  of  the  shootings. 

The  Dragon  Lady  has  been  vari- 
ously described  as  having  long  hair 
and  short  hair  and  wearing  a  red 
scarf  and  a  blue  scarf.  Loan  said  a 
search  of  Miss  Anh's  apartment 
turned  up  a  red  and  a  blue  scarf 
and  two  wigs. 


"Draw  your  own  conclusii 
Loan  said. 

The  Dragon  Lady  shot  moi 
her  victims  from  the  back  sei 
a  motorcycle  driven  by  a  mall 
complice.  She  operated  in  Ch 
Saigon's  Chinese  quarter. 

Loan  said  the  woman  had  ad 
ted  she  was  a  Viet  Cong 
learned  to  shoot  a  .45  at  a  si 
base  in  Cu  Chi.  "She  shoots 
both  hands,"  Loan  said. 


"Miss  Phuii"  Ngoc  Anh,  a  24-Year-Old  Vietnamese  of  Chinese  Descent' 


r BiMEKK  VKK  IM.Ai  KS  where  it  does  not  rain  every 
E  da)  at  a  certain  time,  but  the  girl  tripping  over 
the  mosquito  netting  in  the  heat  does  not  know  them. 
\nl  that  she  reall\  hears  the  rain— it  rains  every  day 
and  she's  used  to  it.  She  pays  no  attention  to  the 
whirring  fan  from  the  gambling  club  across  the 
street,  and  can  even  disregard  the  clatter  of  dishes 
and  pans  from  the  cookshop  through  the  alley.  What 
she  cannot  stand  is  the  uoat :  every  time  he  moves, 
the  hell  around  his  neck  rings,  and  hopping  back 
and  forth  on  his  tether  in  the  back,  there  is  enough 
sound  of  bells  to  make  it  seem  like  a  pagoda.  Many 
people  could  gain  calm  from  this  idea,  but  she 
doesn't— all  it  does  is  make  her  trip,  and  ring  up 
through  her  mind  certain  things  she  has  to  live  w  ith. 

/  built  my  hut  among  the  throng  of  men 
But  there  is  no  din  of  carriages  or  horses. 
You  ask  me  how  this  can  be. 
tl  hen  the  heart  is  remote,  earth  stands  aloof. 

It's  her  grandfather's  favorite  poem,  this  one,  by 
T'ao  Yuan-Ming,  and  on  long  walks  he  often  recites 
it  for  her,  in  a  way,  as  a  lesson.  But  as  it  is,  her  heart 
is  not  remote  enough.  Not  yet.  When  w  ill  it  be?  And 
who  is  she? 

First  of  all,  her  name  is  not  Phung  Ngoc  Anh. 
Not  yet.  f  rom  such  a  Chinese  family,  how  could  it 
be?  She  is  named  Sut  On  (Snow  Quiet),  and  from 
the  Ling  family,  so  Ling  Sut  On,  and  for  most  of  the 
vears  before  she  was  twenty-four,  lived  in  Cholon, 
in  the  rooms  above  her  uncle's  go-down.  He  is  her 
First  Uncle,  her  mother's  oldest  brother,  and  though 
all  he's  supposed  to  have  downstairs  in  the  ware- 


house is  rice,  what  else  he  might  have  his  stai 
fingers  into  is  a  secret  between  them  and  his  aba 
w  hich  no  matter  w  hat  else  is  going  on  in  the  Wi 
never  seems  to  stop  moving.  Really  there's  n 
much  there  as  Wu  and  his  round-bottomed  wiff 
ways  like  to  pretend,  but  still,  even  Sut  On's  gn 
father.  First  Uncle's  own  father— who  cannot '4 
plain  of  being  thrown  out  or  not  supported  (it'sj 
as  if  Wu  were  actually  unfilial  I—  even  Sut  ( 
grandfather  says  to  no  one  in  particular  when  W 
around  and  looks  as  if,  for  a  minute,  he  might  h, 
stopped  moving  beads  in  his  head.  "  'If  a  state  ig| 
lowing  the  Way,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  in  poverty 
low  estate  within  it.  If  not,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  ] 
and  honored."  "And  sometimes,  when  Wu's  gambl 
cronies  come  upstairs,  Sut  On's  grandfather  sm! 
looks  straight  ahead  of  him,  and  pretending  that! 
talking  to  himself,  says.  "  'Ill-gotten  wealth 
honors  are  to  me  as  wandering  clouds.'  "  With  t 
kind  of  smile  on  his  face,  he  looks  as  if  he  mighl 
a  wandering  cloud,  and  half  the  enjoyment  fori 
is  throwing  them  all  off  and  leaving  that  impressi 
Wu  gets  the  point,  though.  He  puts  down  his  teac 
makes  a  quick  bow,  and  heads  down  the  stairs, 
friends  clacking  after  him  like  mah-jongg  tiles,  (j 
attitude  is  well-known:  One— you're  not  in  Can 
anymore,  Old  Man.  Two— I  don't  care  who  you  W 
there.  Three— what  good  did  all  your  study  and  C 
fucius-quoting  do  you  when  famine  came?  A 
four— if  it  weren't  for  me,  every  single  one  of  j 
in  this  house  would  be  out  on  the  street  and  starvil 
Not  that  Wu  would  actually  ever  dare  say  this  to 
father  himself:  he  leaves  it  for  his  perfect,  quiet  VI 


1  it  out  to  Sut  On's  mother.  In  Wu's  presence, 
J  i  think  that  First  Aunt,  Ping,  had  no  tongue 
Jolen  by  the  fox-fairies  maybe.  She  is  silent 
J  et-faced  as  she  bends  down  in  her  cheong- 
jjgive  him  things,  and  always  cooing  with 
1  lren,  but  as  soon  as  Wu  is  out  of  the  room, 
I  ?cially  when  he  takes  his  old  secondhand 
■and  goes  out  buying  rice  in  the  Delta,  Ping 
Ihrieking,  and  for  all  her  concern  with  per- 
il suddenly  doesn't  even  care  how  much  she 
ler  husband's  father.  "It's  my  house,"  is  one 
favorite  beginnings.  "Everything  here  is 
id  when  we  move,  even  if  we  let  you  stay 
u  would  be  left  with  nothing."  And  another 
hen  w  e  move,  even  if  we  let  you  visit  us,  you 
t  know  what  to  do." 
the  goat?"  says  Sut  On's  mother,  very 
with  this  conversation.  "Will  he  know  what 
len  you  take  him?" 

ot  much  of  an  argument,  though,  because 
ng  in  the  house  does  belong  to  Wu,  goat  in- 
but  he  is  a  miser  and  would  never  move. 
.  who  would  watch  the  go-down?  Not  his 
rother  Lim,  who  also  lives  upstairs  with  his 
»vife  and  children  and  cannot  even  watch 
s  says  or  to  whom  he  says  it,  so  busy  is  he 
around  in  his  leather  cap  and  dreaming  up 
6  for  anyplace  else— Hanoi,  Macao,  Bangkok, 
uld  Wu  trust  Sut  On's  father— a  man  who 
ot  even  properly  take  his  wife  to  his  own 
This  is  what  makes  it  so  hard  on  Sut  On's 
L  who  is  in  any  case  practically  a  barren 
:  two  sons  stillborn,  and  another  one  so  puny 
not  last  a  month.  Of  course,  there  is  Sut  On, 
is  only  a  girl,  and  naturally  there  are  people 
them  Sut  On's  father )  who  blame  it  on  Viet- 
hat  kind  of  country  has  women  for  heroes, 
ip  statues  of  women  who  drove  off  invaders 
:d  on  elephants?  But  Sut  On's  mother  never 
ip,  goes  to  fortune-tellers  constantly,  and 
lorning  before  she  sets  out  rice  cakes  and  tea 
French  ladies  are  having  coffee  and  long  hot 
she  lights  her  joss  stick  and  prays  to  Kwan 
'ith  no  sons,  Sut  On's  father  could  take  an- 
i\'ife  if  he  wanted,  but  this  is  impossible  to 
e.  Once,  in  the  time  of  the  Japanese,  he  ran 
ic  letter-writing  stall,  but  for  as  long  as  she 
emember,   her   dim,   red-eared    father  has 
worked  for  her  uncle  and  usually  smoked 
1  opium  pipes  to  not  even  know  who  she  is.  If 
3  spilled  tea  on  him,  he  wouldn't  feel  it.  So 
pays  attention  to  him,  least  of  all  her  mother, 
ever  suspected  how  lowly  she  had  married, 
ere  is  no  respect  for  him  in  this  house.  Every 
n,  though,  his  face  changes,  and  suddenly  as 
ere  one  of  the  Forty-seven  Beasts,  he  is  forced 
his  thinness  and  quiet,  and  above  all  the  usual 
,  even  over  explosions  or  bombs,  he  begins  to 
l  and  stamp  his  feet,  cursing  in  peasant  Canto- 
lat  Sut  On  cannot  even  understand.  Which  one 
Forty-seven  Beasts  is  what  she  tries  to  figure 
len  this  happens.  For  instance:  there  once  was 
who  spent  all  his  days  and  nights  in  wicked- 
nd  unbelief.  His  family  pleaded  with  him,  his 


friends  argued  and  cajoled,  his  neighbors  warned 
him,  but  it  was  all  useless,  for  in  his  arrogance  he 
would  not  change  his  ways.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle 
of  his  life,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  strange  and  mys- 
terious illness:  for  ten  years,  he  would  neither  speak, 
receive  visitors,  nor  move  from  his  bed.  His  son, 
who  was  dutiful,  hovered  by  his  father's  doorstep, 
and  finally  one  day  heard  the  old  man  call  for  a 
bundle  of  hay.  As  quickly  as  the  hay  was  brought, 
so  quickly  was  the  door  now  shut  again,  for  to  the 
poor  obedient  son's  horror,  he  saw  that  his  father 
had  been  turned  into  an  ox. 

Or  another  one:  in  a  village,  a  farmer  known  for 
his  idleness  and  covetousness,  one  night  stole  into 
the  yard  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  and  in  the  false 
glow  of  darkness,  came  away  with  his  neighbor's 
most  prized  duck.  Swaggering  in  the  moonlight,  he 
cooked  the  duck  that  very  night,  ate  it,  and  later  in 
the  midst  of  his  sleep,  felt  his  skin  begin  to  itch.  In 
the  morning,  his  body  was  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  duck's  feathers,  so  painful  that  he  cried 
out.  "Quack,"  came  the  farmer's  voice  in  his  agony: 
he  had  been  turned  into  a  duck. 

T  F  sut  ON  were  a  French  GIRL,  she  would  not  have 
J. to  listen  to  such  scenes  of  stamping  and  cursing; 
they  would  not  happen,  and  if  through  some  acci- 
dent they  ever  did,  she  could  go  off  and  turn  on  the 
water  fauc  et-,  tremendous  silver  spigots  known  to 
shine  through  French  villas,  and  in  the  rush  of 
French  water,  drown  out  all  the  noise. 

How  does  Sut  On  know  so  much  about  what  hap- 
pen- in  French  houses?  In  a  roundabout  way,  the 
answer  is  her  grandfather,  and  in  an  even  more 
roundabout  way,  it's  certain  big-time  Cholon  mer- 
chants, much  richer  than  Wu,  so  much  richer,  in 
fact,  that  when  they  appear  at  the  house  unexpected, 
it  sends  Wu  running  up  and  clown  screaming  orders 
and  bumping  tea-things.  By  mistake,  he  even  bowed 
at  a  no-good  friend  of  sickly  kirn's,  whom  he  had  for- 
bidden to  ever  come  back.  This  is  the  perfect  situa- 
tion for  Ping  who  is  always  waiting  for  the  time  her 
smiling  smug  ways  would  get  a  deserving  reception. 
But  it's  not  Wu  these  whispering,  dark-suited  mer- 
chants have  come  to  see.  Instead,  it's  Sut  On's  grand- 
father—whose reputation  they  have  not  forgotten, 
whose  words  and  even  name,  because  he  was  once 
their  teacher,  can  still  recall  them  to  fear. 

*"  'Man's  life-span  depends  on  his  uprightness.'  " 
says  Sut  On's  grandfather  immediately.  Naturally, 
they  are  up  to  something.  Why  waste  time?  "  'He 
who  goes  on  living  without  it  escapes  disaster  only 
by  good  fortune/ 

"My  grandfather  was  a  lettre"  Sut  On  would  say 
later  on  in  her  school  years,  simply  to  make  an  im- 
pression, because  otherwise  she  was  ashamed  of  her 
household.  But  in  much  later  years  and  in  a  very 
different  place,  this  old  misused  sentence  came  back 
to  her  head  w  ith  a  certain  surprise. 

The  merchants  leave  without  even  saying  good- 
bye to  Wu.  This  is  the  reason  for  their  visit:  they 
have  managed  to  sceure  an  extra  place  for  a  Chinese 
child  in  the  French  school,  and  they  wish  to  honor 
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Johanna  Kaplan  their  old  teacher  by  offering  it  to  him,  for  one  of  his 
grandchildren.  Sut  On's  grandfather  is  very  pleased 
—not  so  much  hy  the  offer,  hut  because  they  remem- 
bered to  quote  for  him  from  Feng  Kui-fen:  "There 
are  many  brilliant  people  in  China.  There  must  be 
some  who  can  learn  from  the  barbarians  and  sur- 
pass them." 

\\  u  is  furious,  fie  stalks  around  and  cannot  even 
go  back  to  his  abacus.  What  does  he  care  about 
French  schools?  The  richest  men  in  Cholon  have 
been  in  his  house,  drunk  his  tea,  have  come  and  gone 
as  if  fie  were  nonexistent.  If  they  truly  want  to  honor 
his  father,  then  help  make  the  old  man's  life  more 
prosperous  and  comfortable  by  entering  into  busi- 
ness arrangements  with  the  son.  Hut  Ping  sees  it 
differently:  "Think  of  Chen.  When  he  goes  to  the 
French  school,  he'll  be  able  to  help  his  father";  and 
because  \\  u  is  still  fuming,  children  on  the  floor  are 
crying,  and  Chen,  a  loping,  sneaky  boy  is  nowhere 
around.  Ping  shrieks  out  in  an  unwifely  voice, 
"Chen!  Find  Chen!  It's  his  grandfather  who  wants 
him." 

"Do  they  think  I  have  no  ability?"  says  Wu.  "Do 
they  think  my  contacts  in  the  Delta  would  be  of  no 
use  to  them  ?  " 

"If  you  don't  find  Chen  immediately,"  Ping 
screams  at  all  the  other  children,  "you  are  disobey- 
ing your  grandfather!" 

lam's  listless  friend,  who  has  taken  off  his  shirt, 
yawns  very  loudly,  the  goat  rings  his  bell  in  1 1 n - 
hack,  and  Sut  On's  grandfathei .  w  ho  does  not  at  this 
moment  look  like  a  wandering  cloud  at  all.  says, 
"It  s  lime  for  m\  walk  with  Sut  <)n. 
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rWlHERE  IS   NOTHING  AT  At. I.  UNUSUAL  iIm, 

1   On's  grandfather  taking  her  out  for  a  w 
been  a  habit  of  his  for  years,  and  rarely  is  thi 
itself  very  different.  For  years,  he  has  held  her 
and  walked  slowly  through  the  different  stree 
Cholon,  only  speeding  up  a  bit  or  ducking  ini 
alley  when  he  sees  the  face  of  someone  he  d 
respect  and  would  rathei  avoid.  Occasionally 
go  along  the  docks  and  this  is  the  only  part  SlI 
does  not  like:  the  coolies,  wearing  no  shirts 
sweating,  load  things  on  their  backs  and  mutt 
themselves  peasant  Cantonese  curses,  just  as 
father  does  in  the  times  when  he  is  angry, 
grandfather  does  not  allow  her  to  look  away, 
because  he  knows  she  does  not  like  it.  he  buy 
a  slice  of  pineapple  or  a  fruit  drink  to  sue 
Usually,  though,  they   walk  slowly  through 
streets  and  the  stalls  and  he  tells  her  about  hi 
in  his  village  in  Canton,  w Inch  even  her  parents 
nevei  seen,  tells  her  stories  from  ancient  Chin 
sometimes  when  he  thinks  of  it.  recites  pi 
poems.  What  she  likes  best  is  the  story  of  C! 
Tzu,  who  was  a  philosopher,  a  real  person,  hut 
ne\  er  sure  of  it.  One  night  he  dreamed  In-  u  as  a 
terfly,  and  when  he  woke  up  he  couldn't  de 
whether  lie  was  Chuang  Tzu  who  had  dreame 
was  a  butterfly,  or  whether  instead  he  was  re3 
butterfly  who  kept  on  dreaming  he  was  Chuang'l 
"Is  it  I, Chuang  Tzu?"  her  grandfather  says,  ch 
ing  his  voice  when  he  comes  to  this  part  of  the  st 
and  thinking  about  it  now ,  Sut  On  is  about  to  aslt < 
grandfather  to  tell  it  to  her  again,  but  lie  is  hoi 
her  hand  more  tightly,  and  w  alking  along  so  qui 
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are  no  longer  even  in  Cholon,  but  in  Saigon 
lere  Vietnamese  live,  and  there  are  no  more 
Chinese. 

It  very  carefully,  Sut  On,"  her  grandfather 
d  being  in  a  strange  place,  how  can  she  do 
se?  She  hardly  knows  any  Vietnamese,  hav- 
d  in  Cholon  all  her  life,  and  always  gone  to 
se  school.  Once,  in  one  of  his  strange,  unpre- 
fits  of  anger,  her  father  knocked  down  a 
nese  policeman,  leaving  him  sprawled  out 
i  the  street.  Probably  he  had  said  something 
the  Chinese  or  looked  at  her  father  in  a  way 
de  him  think  so,  but  since  it  had  happened 
Ion,  even  though  there  were  many  people 
ig,  naturally  it  had  all  come  to  nothing,  ex- 
■  her  mother  for  whom  it  was  just  an  extra 
Br  of  how  she  lived  in  shame. 
)n  looks  around  her  and  knows  what  >he  will 
e:  a  lithe  Annamese  girl,  pretty  in  an  ao  dai. 
-ies  are  too  broad,  her  legs  are  too  heavy,  and 
she  ever  put  on  an  au  dai  and  got  accus- 
to  the  material,  just  above  it  her  face  would 
•ad  giveaway— she  will  alwav-  look  Chinese, 
not  what  her  grandfather  has   in  mind. 

•y  have  nothing,"  he  says,  and  will  not  even 
all  the  Vietnamese  who  crowd  through  the 
"No  Empire,  no  culture,  no  language,  no 
.  They  couldn't  even  keep  their  alphabet. 
|in  any  case,  was  really  ours.  W  hat  do  they 
lat  isn't  borrowed?"  and  walking  along  in 
ig  Mandarin  coat  and  his  beard.  Sut  On's 
ither  does  not  dodge  around  trishaws  or  pedi- 
>ut  passes  right  by  them  as  if  they  were 
.  s  and  not  there  at  all. 

soon  they  aren't:  they  have  walked  so  far. 
.  and  her  grandfather,  that  by  this  time  there 

more  trishaws  or  bicycles,  only  Frenchmen 
•.  Their  eyes  blink  too  much  against  the  sun- 
heir  feet  seem  stuck  as  they  push  them,  in  big 
along  the  street. 

e  never  told  you  this  story  before.  Sut  On." 
andfather  says.  But  she's  in  no  mood  for  a 
No  other  street  is  so  wide  and  so  shiny,  no 
street  has  no  markets  or  stalls.  Instead,  people 
t\  and  out  of  glass-covered  stores  wearing  the 
.ind  of  clothing  that  stares  out  from  the  glass, 
heir  very  pink  faces,  they  climb  to  the  top  of 
.indowed  buildings,  and  when  they  get  tired 
ng  so  high,  they  come  down  to  the  street,  tip 
in  strange  chairs,  and  unfolding  their  news- 
i,  they  sip  cups  of  coffee  and  don't  suck  their 
Not  one  of  them  knows  enough  to  hold  a  cup 
wo  hands,  and  despite  this,  they  live  in  big 
houses  hidden  by  gardens,  where  maybe  occa- 
ly  they  take  off  their  wide  shoes.  Even  their 
hildren  ha\e  pink  faces  and  red  and  yellow 
nnd  when  they  take  rides  on  airplanes  do  not 
home  to  goats. 

at  story  can  have  come  to  her  grandfather's 
3  Heng  0,  the  Moon  Lady?  The  Sisters  in  the 
How  the  Eight  Old  Ones  Crossed  the  Sea? 
on  this  street  could  make  him  think  of  any  of 

> 


"A  hunter  went  into  the  woods  and  in  them  found 
a  young  deer,  a  fawn  so  lovely  that  he  could  not  kill 
her.  Instead,  he  brought  her  back  with  him  to  his 
home,  and  let  her  play  there  w  ithin  his  yard.  At  first, 
he  worried  that  his  dogs  would  attack  the  shy  crea- 
ture, so  different  from  themselves.  But  it  was  not  so. 
For  months  on  end  the  fawn  played  and  frolicked 
w  ith  the  dogs  in  his  yard,  and  grew  up  w  ith  them 
so  well  that  the  hunter  saw  no  reason  to  return  her 
to  the  forest.  One  day,  howev  er,  when  the  gate  to  his 
yard  was  open,  the  deer  ventured  forth  and  seeing 
some  dogs  in  the  distance,  she  scampered  up  to  play 
with  them.  But  these  were  strange  dogs  who  had 
never  seen  a  deer  before.  They  tore  her  up  from  limb 
to  limb  and  that  is  the  end  of  her  story.  For  so  long 
a  time  had  she  lived  with  dogs,  she  no  longer  knew 
she  w  as  not  one  of  them." 

"I've  never  even  seen  a  fawn."  Sut  On  says, 
though  she's  never  made  this  objection  to  stories 
about  fox-fairies.  But  they're  no  longer  on  the  Rue 
Catinat  now  .  so  she  skips  on  the  streets  that  are  in- 
creasingly familiar,  and  her  grandfather  buys  her  a 
slice  of  pineapple. 

"  A  deer  i<  a  fleet  animal."  he  says  very  carefull)  : 
it  is  Sut  On  who  will      to  the  French  school. 


"Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions" 

IN  FRENCH  BOOKS,  the  paper  is  very  glossy.  Touch- 
ing it.  in  her  European  schoolgirl's  smock.  Sut  On 
is  no  longer  a  girl  who  comes  home  each  day  to  a 
room  above  a  go-down  in  Cholon.  or  even  a 
strangely  pink-faced  girl  whose  mother  in  thin,  high- 
heeled  shoes  plays  tennis  at  the  Cercle  Sportif  and 
thinks  nothing  of  walking  in  and  out  of  shops  on 
the  Kue  Catinat.  Instead,  she  is  someone  named 
Francoise  or  perhaps  Solange.  whose  face  she  can- 
not quite  imagine,  but  whose  feet  take  her  along 
broad,  tree-lined  boulevards,  broader  than  any  in 
Saigon,  and  down  into  underground  trains  where 
people  around  her  sit  down  politely  with  armfuls  of 
long  thin  breads.  Sometimes  this  Francoise  or 
Solange  takes  her  small  dog.  Coco,  for  a  walk  into 
gardens  called  the  Tuileries.  She  is  totally  unfamil- 
iar with  goats,  though  sometimes  in  August  she  and 
her  family— moustached.  firm-voiced  father,  smiling 
mother,  and  perhaps  a  small  brother  named  Jean- 
Claude— take  trips  in  a  car  which  thev  own.  past 
farms  to  the  countryside.  Here,  there  are  animals, 
maybe  even  a  goat,  but  Francoise  or  Solange  occu- 
pies herself  with  the  fruit  orchards.  She  sings  a  song 
to  herself  in  a  perfect  French  accent  about  a  shep- 
herdess, all  the  while  she  is  picking  cherries  and 
dropping  them  one.  two,  three  into  a  basket.  She  is 
very  careful  to  avoid  picking  any  mushrooms,  and 
>  ben  it  is  time  for  a  meal,  eats  veal  in  a  sauce  of 
wine  and  butter,  and  potatoes  that  have  been  cut  up 
thin  nd  fried.  Never  in  her  life  has  she  tasted  bean 
curd,  and  if  she  saw  a  lichee  nut.  she  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  w  ith  it. 

"She'll  grow  up  to  be  a  taxi-girl,"  Ping  shrieks 
whenever  she  sees  Sut  On  in  her  smock,  carrying 
home  her  schoolbooks  and  writing  out  her  lessons. 
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It's  the  one  thing  Ping  ever  learned  from  Chinese 
literature:  educated  girls  may  bring  great  pleasure 
to  men,  even  Emperors,  but  never,  never  are  thev 
marriageable.  Sut  On's  mother  pays  no  attention  to 
this,  goes  on  pouring  out  her  many  cups  of  tea  as 
usual,  and  worries  only  that  her  daughter,  almost 
grown  now.  has  become  much  too  concerned  with 
ordinary  noises  and  everyday  smells.  Because  of 
this.  Ping  has  begun  to  call  her  Madame  Oo-la-la. 
and  still  rails  to  \Yu  about  his  father.  "How  can  he 
have  shown  such  preference?  He  must  have  been  as 
blind  and  deaf  then  as  he  is  now." 

He's  not  truly  deaf  yet.  Sut  On"s  grandfather,  but 
he  is  blind  enough  so  that  it  s  very  difficult  for  him 
to  read.  Instead  of  taking  walks  together.  Sut  On 
reads  out  to  him  from  old  issues  of  a  Chinese  news- 
paper w  hose  office  has  been  bombed.  Luckily  he  can- 
not tell  that  these  are  articles  which  he's  heard  be- 
fore, and  is  pleased  enough  with  Sut  On's  blurry 
presence  and  the  rising  and  falling  of  her  voice  as 
she  reads.  After  his  death,  when  hi-  picture— taken 
so  far  back  in  his  youth  that  Sut  On  does  not  even 
recognize  him— is  hanging  on  the  ancestral  altar, 
her  mother  says.  "'He  was  a  ver\  fair  man.  vour 
grandfather.  He  had  no  illusions  about  his  chil- 
dren. '  \\  hat.  in  Sut  On's  opinion,  was  there  to  have 
illusions  about'/ 

There  are  thinii~  about  her.  though,  which  he  has 
never  known,  first,  her  greatest  mistake  at  the 
f  rench  school:  a  picture  in  drawing  class.  The  draw- 
ing was  in  honor  of  Christmas,  a  feast  day  celebrat- 
ing peacefulness  and  serene  joy.  Sut  On  drew  a 
great-winged  bird  flying  slowly  from  high  moun- 
tains to  a  quiet  pond.  All  around  her.  other  children 
drew  a  fat.  bearded  man.  Pere  Noel,  or  a  pink. 
\ ellow -haired  baby  surrounded  by  donkeys.  The 
French  girls  laughed  aloud,  the  Vietnamese  girls 
looked  at  each  other  and  giggled,  the  drawing 
teacher  tore  up  her  paper.  Sut  On  looked  up  at  the 
drawing  teacher:  blond  and  doughy,  his  face  looked 
like  a  countryside  in  a  European  child's  picture 
book— the  sheep  on  hills  in  French  nursery  rhymes. 
So.  once  again  Sut  On  drew  a  picture  for  the  joyful 
holiday— a  pink,  yellow -haired  baby,  and  put  him 
right  next  to  a  goat. 

"Do  you  live  in  Cholon?"  the  French  girls  would 
ask  her  sometimes.  "My  parents  like  to  go  there  to 
eat  Chinese  food.  Do  you  walk  all  the  way?" 

Sut  On  w  alks  all  the  way,  she  has  never  tired  of  it. 
No  longer  a  small  child  on  the  arm  of  her  grand- 
father, there  are  streets  in  Saigon  she  has  gotten  to 
know  as  well  as  Cholon.  These  days,  though,  there 
are  almost  no  French  girls  left  in  her  classes,  and  the 
\  ietnamese  girls  who  once  giggled  at  her  draw  ing. 
hop  into  their  brothers'  sportscars.  wearing  sun- 
glasses and  giggling  still.  This  time  they're  off  to 
Yung  Tau.  to  the  seashore.  Perhaps  soon  they'll  go 
to  Paris  or  even  America,  In  the  meantime,  they  buv 
new  scarves,  look  through  Paris-Match,  and  watch 
the  American  secretaries  whose  hairdos,  incrediblv. 
rise  up  like  so  many  new  buildings:  floors  and  floors 
of  immovable,  perfect  curls. 

Sut  On  will  not  go  to  Paris,  nor  to  the  university 
at  Hue  as  she  had  wished.  In  the  room  above  her 


uncle's  go-down,  cousins'  children  lie  waili 
floor.  Lim  sucks  his  gums  with  his  cap  on. 
rings  his  bell  in  the  yard.  If  she  takes  this 
from  her  mother's  hands,  it  will  not  rest  betwi 
fingers,  but  fling  itself  in  all  directions: 
dragon  or  one  of  the  Forty-seven  Beasts,  tb 
nothing  that  it  will  not  smash. 


V  Secret  Base  in  Cu  Chi" 


■%"akkator:  "thf.  village  of  qloc  tri.  a 
.  i  place  of  cheer  and  hardy,  jovous  activity 
itself  suddenly  plunged,  through  no  fault  of  its 
into  one  of  lassitude  and  woe.  No  longer  di 
sultrv  winds  whistle  through  the  <rreen  and 
stalks  a  happy,  continuous  melody  as  busv  af 
chirping  of  cricket-.  It  was  not  floods  which 
drowning  the  crops  and  sturdy  spirits  of  thi 
lagers,  but  great  sheets  of  fire  and  flame,  fj 
from  the  skies  which  ruthlessly  consumed,  sp 
nothing:  neither  fields,  nor  homes,  nor  sons.1 
villagers  who  remained  could  not  contain  f 
puzzlement.  W  hat  had  thev  done  to  so  anger 
ancestors?  The  women  wept  and  wailed  ov 
loss  of  those  most  dear,  and  the  men.  sunk  in 
and  sorrow,  did  not  know  what  there  was  to  be 
nor  what  indeed  was  the  cause  of  this  terrible 
fortune.  As  they  sat.  still  tormented  bv  griei 
astonishment,  soldiers  appeared  amidst  the 
From  their  speech  and  appearance,  the  villi 
could  ascertain  that  these  soldiers  were  Southe: 
like  themselves,  and  rushed  out  to  greet  them 
hope  innocent  in  their  hearts.  Alas!  Neither! 
nor  innocence  lasted  beyond  that  instant, 
soldier-,  as  rude  and  ruthless  as  the  flames  tf 
selves,  gave  no  heed  to  the  cries  of  their  coul 
men.  Cruelty  flickered  on  their  features  and  r 
swooped  through  the  desolated  village,  ravish 
young  daughters,  torturing  its  revered  Elders^ 
temporary  Chief.  But  still  they  had  not  contej 
themselves,  for  thev  began  to  vie  with  each  othq 
wringing  the  necks  of  the  few  miserable,  squaw 
chickens    scratching    mournfully    about  in 
scorched  yards.  These  they  carried  off  to  he 
rumbling  trucks  nearby,  trucks  whose  massive  sj 
were  labeled  L  .S.A.  And  finally  the  villagers  un< 
stood!  These  soldiers  were  the  puppet  troops  C 
usurper  government,  and  the  sheets  of  flame, 
cause  of  their  misfortune,  did  not  fall  from  thesis 
but  were  thrown  upon  them  by  giant  planes  flfl 
from  the  country  of  Hollywood." 

\\  hat  has  happened  to  Francoise  or  Solange?  A 
where,  for  that  matter,  is  Sut  On?  Called  Anh  n< 
she  is  wearing  black  trousers  still  strange  to  her/l 
standing  to  the  side,  watching,  as  a  small  theatn 
troupe  performs  a  pageant  for  the  villagers.  It  is 
NLF  holiday,  so  members  from  her  base  whicn 
close  to  the  village  have  come  w  ith  the  troupe  to  0 
brate.  It's  not  the  first  time  she's  been  in  a  villi 
like  this  one:  years  before,  when  Wu  drove  orA 
buy  rice.  Sut  On  and  Chen  occasionally  went  ala 
Chen  would  lope  along  with  his  father,  but  SuU 
almost  never  got  out  of  the  car.  Sitting  in  it,  si 


seat  by  the  heat  and  the  sun,  she  would  look 
■  windows,  closed  against  mosquitoes,  and 
at  the  red-tiled  roofs  behind  small  palm  trees, 
ittle  orchards  of  mangoes  and  jackfruits.  and 
all,  at  a  certain  slow  quietness  so  different 
Iholon,  she  would  wish  that  she  was  one  of 
all  girls  she  could  see  running  barefoot  past 
nkeys,  sucking  on  a  piece  of  cane  or  perhaps 
nut.  She  looks  no  more  like  them  now  than 
then:  it's  girls  like  these  she's  met  at  Cu  Chi. 
whose  bodies  black  trousers  are  not  strange, 
ho  have  run  barefoot  for  miles  and  miles 
h  wild  panther  country,  and  think  nothing  of 
of  rice  and  nuoc-mam  are  what  they're  used 
1  jungle  sounds  at  night  do  not  make  them 
Their  Vietnamese  is  so  quick  she  can  barely 
tand  it.  Naturally  she  is  still  not  trusted, 
troupe  is  finishing  up.  waiting  for  the  musi- 
They  sing  with  a  guitar: 

An  American  plane  is  like  a  tiger 

Ferocious  from  afar 

But  helpless  against  determination .' 

On  is  still  watching  a  small-boned  girl  from 
)upe.  a  dancer,  who  played  out  with  slow, 
■d  movements  the  grief  of  a  widow.  The  sad- 
.vhich  just  minutes  before  crept  and  bent 
h  all  of  her.  is  gone  now.  transformed.  She 
up  straight,  and  in  a  plain  cotton  blouse  her 
r  might  have  worn  in  the  Viet  Minh.  is  sing- 
ith  all  of  them,  "helpless  against  determina- 

her  women  bring  forth  children,  you  bring 
rifles."  said  the  official  who  arrested  Hos 
in  the  days  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Her  father  was 
e.  "My  grandfather  was  a  lettre,"  says  Sut  On 
ight.  when  they  are  back  at  Cu  Chi.  far  be- 
foliage.  In  the  darkness  especially,  the  feel- 
holiday  persists:  there  are  coconuts  and  an 
e  or  two  from  the  village,  and  some  of  the 
er  boys  are  strumming  on  guitars.  But  Sut 
impatient  with  it.  In  a  headiness,  an  elation 
innot  explain  to  herself,  she  pushes  a  guitar 
someone's  hands,  and  in  her  high  Chinese 
-she  hears  her  accent  but  doesn't  care— begins 

IT  - 

Dors  mon  amour 
Fais  do-do  mon  tresor 
On  crie  chez  la  voisine 
Chez  nous  une  cdline 
Tu  se  traines  dans  la  fange 
Tu  vas  dans  la  soie 

Dans  la  robe  d'un  ange  recalee  pour  toi. 

)ng  is  from  Mother  Courage,  a  record  Sut  On 
found  hidden  behind  books  in  the  French 

:. 

Dors  mon  amour 
Fais  do-do  mon  tresor 
L'un  repose  en  Pologne 
Et  Vautre  je  ne  sais  oil. 

hy  are  vou  singins  a  French  sons?"  savs  the 
He  is  a  wiry  man,  quick,  nimble,  and  for  that 


reason  called  Squirrel.  No  one  s  name  is  their  own. 

Why  is  she  singing  a  French  song?  For  a  second, 
in  her  headiness.  Sut  On  thinks  she  will  tell  Squirrel 
about  Mother  Courage,  about  the  Thirty  \  ears  War, 
but  is  afraid  that  just  like  with  machine-gun  fire, 
when  her  head  drums  so  quickly  that  the  rounds 
seem  too  slow,  her  thoughts  are  going  so  quickly 
her  voice  would  make  no  sense. 

"It's  a  lullaby,"  she  says  and,  looking  at  him 
directly,  knows  perfectly  well  that  was  not  the  way 
she  sang  it. 

The  cadre  begins  tapping  rapidly  on  a  bamboo 
length  he  has  sharpened.  In  his  staccato  Northern 
voice,  he  says.  "You  should  not  stay  in  the  jungle 
any  longer." 


"A  Red  Scarf  and  a  Blue  Scarf 
and  Two  W  ig*"" 

THERE  IS  no  STREET  I.\  CHOLON,  no  house,  no 
door,  no  stand,  no  stall  that  Sut  On  could  not 
find  in  her  sleep.  It  is  in  fact  this  feeling  of  sleep 
that  stays  with  her  now  as  she  walks  through  the 
market  in  a  short  wig  and  a  Western  dress,  seeing 
no  one  and  smiling  dimly,  politely  at  hawkers  who. 
noticing  a  stranger,  shout  out  elevated  prices  in 
broken  V  ietnamese.  She  could  tear  off  her  wig.  pull 
out  her  voice,  and  scream  and  haggle  with  them  in 
Chinese,  but  luckily  the  sleepiness  stops  her.  In  some 
ways,  nothing  even  seems  familiar,  so  she  walks  on. 
with  her  sunglasses,  to  a  certain  teashop  where  she 
picks  up  instructions.  In  front  of  it.  there  is  a  row 
of  old  women  who  are  selling  radios  and  cameras  in 
cartons  marked  PX.  One  of  them  suddenly  looks  up 
at  her  and  in  a  hoarse,  tired  voice  calls  out  in 
Chinese— it  is  not  her  mother.  Inside,  the  message 
is  more  or  less  what  she  has  been  expecting:  "The 
mountains  around  you  do  not  have  higher  peaks 
than  the  one  on  which  you  already  stand!  There  is 
no  going  back." 

In  the  bare  Cholon  apartment  rented  to  Miss 
Phung  Ngoc  Anh,  Sut  On  lights  a  joss  stick,  and 
in  its  old.  missed  smell  folds  and  unfolds  the  scarves, 
staring  at  the  red  and  blue  squares  in  the  dark  room. 
Over  and  over  again,  she  turns  them  inside  out  and 
around  and  smooths  down  the  edges:  it's  as  if  they 
were  someone  else's,  she  has  never  been  so  neat. 

"Should  I  wear  the  red  or  blue?"  she  says,  and 
feels  like  giggling,  so  much  does  she  want  to  pre- 
tend that  this  is  her  dilemma. 

Asleep  on  the  straw  mat  which  belongs  to  the 
apartment,  she  dreams  that  her  grandfather  is  walk- 
ing through  the  long  narrow  halls  of  her  uncle's  go- 
down.  He  is  coming  to  greet  her.  but  does  not  call 
out  her  name  or  even  beckon  to  her.  He  just  keeps 
on  walking  slow  ly  with  a  slice  of  pineapple  held  out 
in  his  hands. 

''There  is  no  going  back."  To  what  would  Phung 
Ngoc  Anh  go  back?  There  is  a  girl  with  a  flowing 
red  scarf  who  speeds  through  the  streets  on  the  back 
of  a  motorcycle.  If  her  heart  is  remote,  she'd  be  the 

last  one  to  know  it.  Fleet  as  a  fawn,  she  shoots  with  harper's  magazine 
both  hands.  □    JULY  1970 
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rw^HF^  s.<n  HOME  is  \  place  where  one  i-  re- 
1  membered.  M\  brother  Kolf.  however,  had 
again  forgotten  about  our  arrival  in  Frankfurt  until 
I  called  him  from  an  Autobahn  rest  house  a  few 
hours  auav.  He  is  like  that.  A  respectable  hulk  of 
a  man.  but  most  ol  it  unadulterated  inertia.  In 
Germany  his  kind  of  repose  strikes  one  as  eccentric. 
To  me  it  is  the  quintessence  of  his  (  harm. 

He  now  inhabits  our  old  apartment  all  by  him- 
self, though  it  was  once  big  enough  to  hold  seven 
of  us.  Not  long  after  my  father's  death  in  1961.  our 
mother  moved  into  a  small  bungalow  in  the  country, 
where  she  could  be  alone  and  receive  her  grandchil- 
dren on  weekends  onl\ .  M\  three  sisters  had  left  one 
by  one.  alter  they  married  and  proceeded  to  spawn 
their  own  broods.  One  of  them  moved  as  far  away 
as  Geneva,  where  she  wed  an  Italian  engineer.  Only- 
Rolf  lacked  the  energy  to  quit  the  place.  Three  years 
ago.  he  too  had  a  short  bout  with  marriage.  After 
twelve  unhappy  months,  his  bride  left  and  took  a 
shiny  tea  table  and  the  marital  bed  with  her.  It  was 
as  if  the  old  flat  had  refused  to  serve  as  the  shelter 
for  another  generation  of  I  ngeheuers,  a  name  that 
means  "monsters"  in  German. 

He  is  only  five  years  older  than  I,  but  belongs 
to  that  other  generation  which  had  their  lives 
slashed  by  the  war.  Many  of  his  friends  died  in  it. 
And  not  the  least  talented.  "The  eager  ones  were 
always  the  first  to  get  it."  he  once  told  me.  To 
survive  you  had  to  be  a  little  lazy.  They  had  drafted 
Rolf  three  times.  First,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
they  took  all  the  able-bodied  boys  in  his  high-school 
class  and  trained  them  as  Flak  Helpers.  They  were 


put  into  gun-gray  uniforms  with  swastika  a 
bands  to  distinguish  them  from  regular  solffl 
and  taught  how  to  handle  the  88-millimeter 
aircraft  pieces  set  up  behind  a  brick  factory  a; 
miles  from  our  house.  As  Flak  Helpers  they  li 
in  wooden  barracks,  where  their  teachers  vis 
them  twice  a  week.  I  sually,  they  were  too  tire) 
listen  to  their  lessons,  having  been  up  all  n] 
behind  their  guns,  while  the  teachers  slept  in 
raid  shelters.  Two  years  later  he  was  dr.aftej 
second  time  for  his  stint  of  Arbeitsdienst.  This lf 
they  gave  him  a  brown  uniform  with  a  swas 
armband  and  a  short-handled  spade,  whose  b! 
had  to  glisten  like  a  mirror  for  parades.  By  1 
they  had  little  time  for  parades,  however.  Mosi 
the  time  was  spent  in  the  fields,  digging  tank  tl 
and  trenches.  A  lot  of  the  boys  came  down  i 
pneumonia,  but  not  my  brother  Rolf.  They  g 
him  a  four-week  rest  after  the  Arbeitsdienst,  bef 
drafting  him  again.  This  time  he  came  home  wj 
ing  a  green  uniform  with  a  small  eagle  on  the  £ 
holding  a  w  readied  swastika  in  its  claws  and  abl 
patch  at  the  collar  marked  by  the  runic  letters 
For  his  basic  training  he  was  sent  to  Muni 
Within  a  few  weeks  his  sulkv  stubbornness  had] 
in  deep  trouble.  He  sent  us  a  picture  postcard  of 
SS  Kaserne,  a  group  of  desultory  buildings  enclo 
by  a  high  wall.  On  the  hack  he  wrote.  "Th 
stands  for  Sing-Sing.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  arc 
committed  suicide  after  finishing  the  buildi 
They  did  not  get  him  for  that,  however.  The  cha 
they  brought  against  him  were  far  more  serious 
had  disobeyed  the  order  of  a  corporal,  who 
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i  Id  that  the  war  was  as  good  as  lost  and 
anda  Chief  Joseph  Gobbels  was  a  blowhard. 
rporal  immediately  denounced  him  to  the 
tj  y  commander.  He  was  spared  a  court-mar- 
]  ause  he  had  not  yet  sworn  his  oath  to  the 
.  .mil  (he  flag.  Instead,  the)  decided  to  "break 
'  leir  way  before  sending  him  to  the  front, 
i  ?w  days  a  drill  sergeant  chased  him  over  the 

<  barracks  yard  in  full  field  pack,  ordering 
take  cover  in  shell  craters  filled  with  water. 

r  time  he  reached  the  edge  of  a  crater— the 
\  s  were  riddled  with  them  —  the  sergeant 
"Cover,"  and  Rolf  dived  into  it. 
jld  me  afterwards  that  he  considered  himself 
lot  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Russian  front, 
•ntly.  the  trains  had  already  stopped  running 
East.  Instead,  he  witnessed  the  last  fighting 
Bavaria,  where  the  SS  was  almost  as  busy 
rig  up  Wehrmacht  stragglers  as  harassing 
ancing  U.S.  Army.  Several  times  he  was  sep- 
from  his  unit.  Finally,  he  was  rounded  up 
KJ.000  others  in  a  camp  near  Regensburg. 
learned  how  to  survive  in  POW  camp.  He 
■gan  to  appreciate  his  membership  in  the  SS 
first  time.  (  He  was  always  a  late  developer.  I 
impressed  him  about  his  SS  buddies  was 
ley  managed  to  stick  together  when  others 
art.  Those  who  knew  how  to  use  their  hands 
ed  best.  Mechanics,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and 
rjians  were  the  first  to  have  access  to  work 
od.  They  were  the  most  needed.  If  he  learned 
t  after  his  return,  he  would  always  be  able 
vive.  Even  under  a  Communist  regime,  he 
it. 

the  time  I  finished  high  school  in  Frankfurt, 
«vho  returned  from  POW  camp  in  the  summer 
46,  had  acquired  the  skills  of  a  precision 
inic.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  worked  in 
sembly  line  manufacturing  typewriters  and 
nting  machines.  When  he  got  tired  of  being 
linary  factory  worker,  he  enrolled  in  a  course 
masters  of  industry,"  only  to  discover  that 
iphemistic  diploma  was  worthless.  The  avail- 
oreman  jobs  in  the  plant  went  to  the  relatives 
er  foremen,  most  of  them  former  Communists, 
party  was  banned  again  despite  the  Allied 
y  over  the  National  Socialists.  I  Thev  liked  to 
d  their  fellow  workers  over  lunch  that  Uncle 
as  still  alive  and  well  in  Moscow.  As  some- 
ho  was  born  into  the  white-collar  Klcinbiirger, 
>wei  middle  class.  Rolf  felt  as  isolated  in  this 
any  as  he  would  have  among  a  new  jeunesse 
,  whose  fathers  had  caught  the  right  end  of 
rst  postwar  boom. 

<  MY  RETURN  TO  FRANKFURT,  the  careful  state 
>f  neglect  in  which  he  had  kept  the  apartment 
it  easier  to  feel  at  home  again.  It  was  a  re- 
ng  contrast  to  the  conscious  modernity  we  had 
ntered  around  every  bend  on  the  way  in. 
)ld  linoleum  floor  mother  used  to  keep  at  a 
^loss  was  a  relaxed,  dull  shade  now.  The  little 

to  the  overstuffed  garbage  bin  would  no 


longer  lock.  The  boiler  over  the  bathtub  leaked 
out  of  the  wrong  faucet.  The  apartment's  water 
closet  broke  down  the  day  of  our  arrival.  Next  year 
they  would  install  entirely  new  fixtures  in  the  bath 
and  kitchen,  Rolf  assured  me. 

Rolf  had  laid  on  a  small  supply  of  Rhine  wine. 
It  was  his  only  improvement  over  the  old  menage. 
He  also  had  a  bottle  of  Calvados  and  a  freshly  cured 
ham,  which  hung  from  the  kitchen  window.  In  the 
evening  some  of  his  friends  dropped  by  to  share 
the  wine.  He  was  a  good  host,  who  knew  how  to 
make  people  feel  comfortable.  The  others  were  soon 
off  on  their  new  German  superlatives.  Frankfurt's 
airport  now  had  the  largest  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Continent,  almost  as  much  as  London.  The  Nord- 
w  eststadt  was  the  biggest  satellite  town  in  Germany. 
Even  Americans  came  to  study  it.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  Frankfurt  worked  in  service  industries— 
the  only  German  city  to  approach  the  U.  S.  average. 
They  were  building  hi-fi  speakers  at  Braun's  no 
bigger  than  a  tennis  ball,  but  with  an  inimitable 
purity  of  tone.  The  fabulous  Wankel  rotary  engine: 
a  camera  lens  small  enough  to  photograph  nerve 
ends:  the  best  color  television  in  the  world.  A  new. 
new  world  in  which  everything  that  was  would  soon 
be  replaced.  "Denn  alles  ivo.s  ensteht  verdient  zu 
Grund  zu  gehn,"  as  Goethe's  Mephisto  told  Faust 
("For  ever) thing  that  grows  deserves  to  perish"). 
But  then  Goethe  had  also  come  from  Frankfurt. 
With  an  ironical  smile.  Rolf  promised  to  modernize 
his  apartment,  too.  by  separating  the  rooms  with 
revolutionary  walls  of  electric  light! 

It  was  curious.  \\  hy  did  he  always  seem  to  be  so 
much  out  of  step  with  his  contemporaries?  I  used 
to  think  it  was  his  depressing  awareness  of  being  a 
Kleinbiirger.  "We  bake  the  smaller  bread."  he  had 
once  defined  it  and  forbade  me  to  speak  High 
German  to  him,  the  accent  affected  by  the  educated 
class  in  our  part  of  South  Germany.  He  warned  me 
that  my  origins,  dialect,  and  lack  of  property  would 
always  condemn  me  to  one  class.  ou  just  want 
to  wee-wee  with  the  big  dogs."  he  said,  when  I  went 
off  to  learn  how  to  ski,  "but  you  can't  raise  your 
hind  leg  that  high." 

During  my  senior  year  at  Harvard  I  invited  him 
to  try  his  luck  in  the  U.  S.  His  visit  turned  out  to 
be  something  of  a  misadventure  all  the  way  around. 
The  Raytheon  Company  offered  him  a  position  in  its 
new  transistor  department  plus  an  opportunity  to 
gain  an  engineering  degree  on  the  side.  It  seemed 
like  an  excellent  opportunity  to  me.  But  he  was 
already  twenty-nine  at  the  time  and  skeptical  about 
his  future,  perhaps  a  little  afraid  of  the  new  chal- 
lenge. He  pretended  the  U.  S.  left  him  cold.  He  even 
objected  to  the  proliferation  of  naked  telephone 
poles  on  the  streets  of  Cambridge.  They  hurt  his 
eyes.  "Why  can't  they  put  their  power  lines  under 
the  ground  the  way  other  people  do?"  he  said.  The 
n  irk  proved  prophetic.  I  also  introduced  him  to 
■rid.  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan,  who  was 
just  back  from  a  visit  with  his  father.  Rolf  was 
not  impressed.  The  only  thing  he  liked  about  John 
D.  Rockefeller  IV.  another  member  of  my  Harvard 
club,  was  the  state  01  his  footwear.  He  liked  to  see  a 


l  it'dcll  im'cIhmkt  <:ou'<'  a^°,('  lo  hang  an  original  Utrillo 

in  his  rooms  wear  lorn,  washed-out  sneakers.  Bui 
RETURN  TO  he  did  not  neglect  lo  warn  me  about  these  assoeia- 
I'  I !  \!\  K I"  I  iRT    'ions,  of  which  I  may  have  Ik-cii  unduly  proud. 

Thev  would  gel  me  nov\  here,  "except  after  you 
return  everything  will  he  much  more  painful." 

lie  went  hack  to  the  assembly  line  at  the  Rem- 
ington Torpedo  \\  oiks  in  Frankfurt.  After  two  more 
years  he  enrolled  in  a  night  school  to  become  an 
electrical  engineer.  Shortly  after  earning  his  degree, 
~i\  years  later,  he  took  a  job  with  the  Municipal 
Power  Works,  supervising  the  laying  of  electrical 
cables  underground. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  he  left  for  the 
Works  at  six-thirty.  In  German)  almost  everybody 
starts  work  at  seven.  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
"'economic  miracle."'  I  believe,  because  it  forces 
everyone  into  bed  early,  while  it  leaves  a  good  part 
of  the  afternoon  for  family  life.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone  I  rose.  too.  There  was  a  place  I  had  been 
eagerly  wailing  to  see  again.  It  is  an  old  wooden 
bridge,  and  in  my  mind  this  bridge  had  come  to 
stand  for  I  he  Undue,  the  one  that  should  never  be 
burned  down.  It  was  my  link  to  home  just  as  it 
had  once  been  our  link  lo  the  city.  Also.  I  suppose 
it  had  something  to  do  w  ith  the  wa;  oui  homes  help 
to  shape  the  anatomy  of  our  imagination.  My  lust 
crayon  drawing  of  a  bridge  in  kindergarten  re- 
sembled this  bridge,  and  the  river  thai  still  (lows 
underneath  its  slanted,  weathered  beams  became  the 
archetype  of  all  rivers  to  me.  the  tall  ash  on  its 
banks  a  little  w  av  dovv  nstream  the  criterion  for  trees. 
All  the  way  back  In  f  rankfurt,  I  had  begun  to  think 
about  this  bridge  again  like  a  point  of  repair. 

It  was  winter  now.  The  river  looked  dark  and 
(  lean,  its  frozen  banks  were  covered  with  snow.  In 
niv  <la\  ice  would  have  hardened  the  surface  al- 
ready. We  would  have  marked  off  a  hockey  field 
and  been  out  there  swatting  awav  with  our  home- 
made sticks  at  a  crunched  tin  can.  I  suspect  the 
acidic  wastes  in  the  water  from  a  chemical  planl 
upstream  was  to  blame  for  its  refusal  to  freeze  over. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  bridge  they  were  finishing 
a  span  of  superhighway  to  link  the  Nordweststadt 
to  the  city  of  Frankfurt.  A  lot  of  concrete  had  been 
expended  on  it.  The  fields  in  between.  I  had  been 
told,  would  be  spared,  "to  leave  a  green  area  be- 
tween the  inner  and  the  outer  city." 

Arriving  in  Germany  from  France  this  time.  I 
had  driven  over  a  similar  span  of  concrete.  For 
hours  I  had  been  steering  my  car  through  an  end- 
less row  of  trees  closing  in  on  us  from  both  sides. 
It  was  like  running  a  gauntlet  to  reach  the  frontier 
at  Saarbriicken.  Then  we  suddenly  passed  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  broad  ribbon  of  the  Auto- 
bahn wound  away  from  the  customs  shed,  curving 
around  the  first  urban  obstacle  course.  ( In  a  French 
town,  we  might  have  stopped  for  a  bowl  of  soup  or 
a  quick  look  at  an  illuminated  cathedral. )  The  mod- 
ernistic rest  houses  on  the  Autobahn  stayed  open  all 
night.  On  the  pay  telephone  you  could  dial  any 
part  of  West  Germany.  The  service  at  the  pumps 
was  rapid  and  friendly.  All  along  the  Autobahn 
trucks  were  out,  their  yellow  warning  lights  flash- 
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ing,  spraying  the  snow  y  lanes  with  salt.  I 
ing  snow  other  cars  continued  to  pass 
top  speed,  as  1 1  theii  drivers  w  anted  lo  I 
the  foreign  caricature  of  the  Germans  as 
people  hurtling  toward  a  new  doom. 

They  have  always  been  an  advent uroui 
who  liked  to  experiment  with  the  new. 
one  had  from  the  old  wooden  bridge  had 
modern  not  so  very  long  ago.  I  could  neve: 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  having  been  bo: 
The  fact  that  it  was  a  low-cost  housing 
bothered  me  very  little  until  I  showed  it  to 
She  found  it  all  singularly  drab.  Nor  could  s 
my  nostalgic  notions  about  its  Roman  paj 
river  was  still  called  the  Nidda,  for  instanc 
the  Roman  town  of  \ida  built  there  by  Tr  > 
the  first  century  a.m.  and  surrounded  by  a  t 
in  the  third.  When  the  housing  project  was 
1027.  they  had  uncovered  enough  Romai 
to  (ill  a  museum  and  it  was  decided  to  ca 
Romerstadt   I  Roman  'I  own).  Along  the  nj " 
edge  of  the  Romerstadt  ran  an  old  road, 
deeply  into  its  own  bed.  which  was  still  kn 
Heerstrasse   the  Street  ol  Armies.  It  too  \y 
to  date  back  to  the  Roman  conquest  in  t  i 
century.  While  hoeing  his  tomatoes  in  our 
my  father  had  once  dug  up  a  coin  bearin 
of  Emperor  Vespasian. 

\s  children,  we  appreciated  especially 
sparing  multitudes  of  other  children  in  the 
stadt.  Fawns  embedded  in  concrete  were  sti| 
to  us.  In  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  tl 
wall,  farmers  still  grazed  their  cattle  and 
l)uring  the  summer  we  cut  secret  paths  thro 
ripening  rye  and  wheat,  and  in  the  fall  wed 
the  brown  earth  for  forgotten  potatoes,  r 
them  in  our  own  lues  of  dried  weeds.  Our 
never  ceased  to  remind  us  how  lucky  we  vv< 
to  live  in  the  city  itself.  Thev  had  been  q 
assume  the  suburbanite's  contempt  for  town 


]%TOR  DID  WE  SUFFER  ANY  UNNECESSARY  PA 
-   1  class-consciousness.  Most  of  our  parent! 
poor,  but  their  poverty  was  blunted  by  you| 
city  chose  to  move  young  white-collar  famils 
the  Romerstadt.  They  were  all  sales  represent 
for  well-known  Konzerne,  it  seemed,  with  nam* 
Telefunken.  Siemens,  or  Hochst.  plus  a  spriri 
of  civil  servants,  engineers,  and  young  lav ; 
Fike  my  own  father,  many  of  them  had  been<i 
work  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  considered 
selves  fortunate  if  they  managed  to  hold  on  to. 
jobs  during  the  Thirties.  Their  organizations 
more  than  mere  jobs  to  them.  A  Konzern  w, 
protective  bastion  against  the  vicissitude-  at 
ing  to  live  bv  your  own  wits.  Just  like  the  /I 
I  think  they  would  have  liked  to  wear  the  I 
marks  of  their  companies  like  regimental  ba 
"This  was  also  the  place  where  the  swastM 
hung  thickest  from  the  windows,"  our  teacher 
announced  to  the  class,  shortly  after  the  war.  j 
only  one  of  three  boys  in  the  class  who  lived  i 
Romerstadt  and  I  felt  ashamed.  He  was  rigl 


;0n  national  holidays,  especially  on  Hitler's 
jr,  the  fronts  of  our  apartment  blocks  were 
d  with  flags.  Whenever  Hitler  gave  a  speech 
adio,  you  could  listen  to  it.  walking  through 
den  plots  between  the  houses.  Everyone 
up  their  radios  full-blast  and  opened  the 
s.  I  also  heard  the  first  Sondermeldungen 
announcements  I   about  the  Blitzkrieg  in 
that  way,  and  a  little  later  about  the  advance 
W ehrmacht  into  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
My  father  had  tacked  a  map  of  Europe  on 
lig-room  wall  on  which  we  followed  the  prog- 
our  troops  with  small  red  pins, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Socialist  party, 
ugh  he  was  slightly  less  enthusiastic  about 
ilous  victories  of  the  W ehrmacht  than  1  was. 
;rmans  always  win  the  first  battles."'  he  said, 
•ering  the  four  years  he  spent  in  the  trenches 
ie  initial  successes  of  the  first  world  war. 
been  born  in  1893.  he  was  the  perfect  age 
ie  war  began.  Four  years  later  he  returned 
ed  and  fatigued,  looking  far  older  than  his 
five  years.  The  first  year  was  spent  looking 
tloyment  as  an  industrial  draftsman,  the  job 
:h  he  had  been  trained  before  he  w  as  drafted, 
it  again  during  the  great  inflation  of  the 
wenties,  the  Roaring  Twenties  as  they  were 
in  some  parts.  His  talent  at  the  piano  saved 
m  the  worst  hardships  during  the  next  dec- 
became  an  expert  at  accompanying  the  silent 
land  something  of  a  celebrity  in  beer  gardens, 
he  provided  the  Stimmungsmusik  on  Ids 
i  hi. 

re  Hitler,  my  father's  political  affiliations 
ivered  between  carrying  handbills  for  the 
mists  and  a  brief  acquaintance  with  members 

vationalist  Steel  Helmet  \        iation.  most  <>f 

^terans  of  his  World  War  I  unit.  The  move- 
lat  managed  to  combine  the  frustrations  of 
If  course,  was  Adolf  Hitler's  party.  A  descrip- 

the  German  journalist  Paul  Scheffer  in  the 
{)32  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  gives  an  instant 
3  of  a  typical  audience  at  Hitler's  rallies  in 
riod.  "The  predominant  element  in  the  hall 
It  is  so  aptly  described  in  Germany  as  the 
■sed'  middle  class:  creatures  visibly  down  at 
•I.  spiritually  crushed  in  the  struggle  with 
ay  reality,  distraught  in  the  perpetual  worry 
the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  One 
lany  young  people  among  them.  All  in  all  .  .  . 
at  famous  'brew'  into  which  Germany,  once 
Iv  articulated  in  her  classes  anil  callings,  has 
ed  during  these  past  ten  years." 
ather's  luck  did  not  change  until  1935.  when 
^aged  to  land  a  job  by  joining  the  SA.  They 
him  a  position  as  a  designer  in  the  Lurgi 
ering  branch  of  the  Metallgesellschaft,  a  large 
I    company    with    interests   in  nonferrou 

chemistry,  and  mining,  founded  and  still 
by  one  of  Frankfurt's  powerful  Jewish  fami- 
Ihough  they  remained  in  legal  control  until 
he  Mertons  had  lost  their  say  over  personnel 
s  in  the  affiliates.  Perhaps  Herr  Merton. 
I  later  met  at  the  home  of  the  New  ^  ork 


banker  who  helped  me  through  Harvard,  had  de- 
cided to  humor  the  party's  rabid  nationalism  in  the 
beginning.  To  the  ridicule  of  his  British  relatives 
his  own  father  had  been  baptized  a  Christian  and 
fallen  in  with  the  Germanic  lore  of  Wilhelminian 
Germany  like  so  many  of  Germany's  upper-class 
Jews.  Merton  had  come  back  from  England  riuht 
after  the  war  to  take  up  the  reins  of  his  company 
again. 

I  do  not  think  my  father  quite  grasped  how  the 
company  that  had  accepted  him  only  after  he  joined 
the  SA  wanted  to  dismiss  him  after  the  war  for  the 
same  reason.  Fortunately,  his  membership  in  the 
SA  did  not  last  long.  My  mother  could  never  stand 
the  sight  of  riding  boots  and  cavalry  breeches  on 
someone  who  had  never  sat  on  a  horse.  I  think  she 
also  preferred  to  have  the  father  of  her  children 
home  on  weekends,  rather  than  stomping  through 
beer  halls  in  dubious,  hard-drinking  male  com- 
pany. He  worked  off  the  pain  of  having  been  con- 
demned as  a  Mitlaufer  (fellow  traveler  I  by  a  post- 
war denazification  court  as  a  general  laborer  in  t he 
Lurgi  foundry.  Otherwise,  we  managed  to  survive 
the  war  with  only  a  few  scratches,  though  all  my 
mother's  relatives  died  in  bombardments. 


'In  Germany  al- 
most everybody 
starts  work  at 
seven.  It  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of 
the  'economic 
miracle." 


nHitE  END  OF  THE  W  \K  c  VME  far  less  painfull)  than 
1  my  parents  had  first  imagined,  since  the  Romer- 
stadt  never  became  a  battleground  and  Frankfurt 
was  only  feebly  defended.  I  ntil  the  end.  my  mother 
refused  any  defeatist  talk.  \\  ith  the  instinctive  fore- 
sight of  history's  victims,  she  prophesied  a  happy 
future.  "You  will  see."'  she  told  us  in  the  bomb 
cellar  one  night,  "milk  and  honey  will  flow  in  this 
land,  because  Germain  will  be  the  last  frontier 
against  Communism  and  the  Soviet  I  nion.  The) 
will  have  to  feed  us.  because  they  are  just  as  afraid 
of  Germany  going  Communist  as  the  Nazis  were." 

When  I  .  S.  artillery  began  to  shell  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Main  river,  my  mother  first  wanted 
to  flee.  My  bab\  sister  was  packed  into  her  car- 
riage with  a  few  loa\es  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  sand- 
wich spread.  We  wen-  each  ui\en  a  blanket  and  our 
warmest  clothes  to  wear.  There  was  only  my  mother, 
my  three  little  sisters,  and  I.  Father  was  already 
gone  with  the  I  olkssturm,  w  here  he  had  finally  been 
reunited  with  some  of  his  old  SA  cronies  to  organize 
a  last-ditch  defense.  But  he  had  made  it  back  to  the 
apartment  before  the  Americans  crossed  the  Main. 
Luckily,  my  mother  too  was  struck  by  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  her  own  attempt  to  flee.  There  was  no 
place  to  flee  anymore,  except  eastward  toward  the 
Russians.  After  we  had  walked  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  behind  the  baby  carriage,  she  wheeled  it 
around  and  returned  to  the  apartment.  We  spent  the 
next  few  days  in  a  concrete  air-raid  bunker  in  the 

ighborhood,  waiting  for  the  shelling  to  subside. 

For  me  and  my  friends  the  event  was,  of  course, 
ci..  dventurous  possibilities,  the  way  much  of 
the  war  had  been.  We  climbed.  I  remember,  to  the 
tower  of  our  grade-school  building,  which  had  re- 
cently served  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Flak 
Brigade.  Now  it  was  deserted.  On  the  turret  the 
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riedel  Ungeheuer    Flak  had  left  a  pair  of  strong  night  glasses  mounted 
, , .   ,  ,  , ,  x  .....    on  .1  1 1 1 < - 1 .1 1  I i.i  i  1 1 1 1  hi i 1 1  u  li  n  li  we  had  a  cleai  view 

\  I   I    \\  IN     I  U  r  ,1        .  .1         ,     ,  ,,  ,  ... 

.  ,  ,  ol  the  town  in  the  distance,  tin-  wooden  bridge  in 
rRANKFURl  the  foreground,  and  the  fields  and  patch  of  woods 
between  us  and  the  city.  We  were  Mire  to  get  a 
sighting  on  the  first  American  tanks  when  they 
emerged  from  the  woods.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  school  we  found  large,  yellow  paper  balloons 
which  could  be  inllated  by  lighting  a  small  package 
of  wax  wired  into  an  aperture  on  the  bottom.  They 
were,  carried  aloft  as  soon  as  the  burning  wax  Idled 

I  liilli  with  hot   ail  .   We  lei   -r\  ei  al   ■  .1   them  'jo   I  I  him 

the  turret  and  saw  them  lloal  iiwa)  toward  town, 
with  the  unfortunate  result,  half  an  hour  later,  of 
heavier  shelling  from  the  other  side  of  the  Main. 

The  1 1 1st  Americans  we  saw  were  black.  They 
were  sealed  in  the  cabs  of  two-ton  trucks  that  began 
to  roll  over  the  I leerstrasse  one  morning.  The  day 
before  I  had  seen  the  last  SS  men  pass  by  on  foot. 
A  tall  blond  corporal,  whom  I  handed  a  plate  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  two  cigarettes,  told  a  group  of 
weeping  women.  "Don'l  worry.  We'll  be  back. 
Most  of  the  women  had  sons  on  the  Russian  front, 
few  of  whom  ever  came  back.  The  next  thing  we 
knew  American  trucks  were  lolling  along  the  an- 
cient road  that  had  carried  so  man)  armies  through 
our  province.  It  was  an  endless  line  of  tiucks.  one 
behind  the  other,  and  the)  nevei  came  to  a  halt, 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  the)  filled  the  air 
w  ith  the  deep  grow  I  of  their  engines. 

For  my  parents  there  were  new  fears.  There  was 
little  food  left  in  the  stores,  and  when  the  bakery 
opened  a  few  days  later,  long  lines  quickly  formed 
outside.  Polish  laborers,  who  had  broken  out  oi 
their  camp  in  a  nearby  factory,  lost  no  lime  letting 
the  local  populace  feel  a  bit  of  their  pent-up  anger. 
They  marched  up  to  stores  in  platoon  strength  and 
pummeled  the  women  with  clubs.  Then  the\  raided 
the  shops.  A  week  later  the  Americans  installed  a 
platoon  of  infantrymen  near  us.  whose  main  task, 
it  seemed,  was  to  protect  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood against  further  attacks.  A  few  apartment 
blocks  were  cleared  of  German  families  to  give  the 
liberated  Poles  some  decent  quarters. 

The  American  patrols  in  the  Romerstadt  were 
soon  surrounded  by  groups  of  boys— the  girls  were 
still  too  shy— who  wanted  to  see  their  weapons, 
check  their  gear,  and  try  out  their  rudimentary 
English  on  them.  To  my  own  amazement  1  dis- 
covered that  of  all  the  boys  on  the  block  I  had  the 
most  English  available.  My  grades  in  school  had 
always  been  below  average.  I  suddenly  had  enough 
to  suffice  for  the  bare  minimum  of  conversation. 
And  converse  I  did.  Within  a  short  time.  I  was 
reading  about  the  Katzenjammer  Kids  and  Orphan 
Annie  in  the  comic  strips  of  a  Miami  Sunday  paper, 
which  one  of  the  soldiers  brought  on  patrol  duty 
with  him. 

Soon  there  were  more  Americans  than  we  could 
handle.  One  Sunday  morning  in  May,  which  had 
started  out  sunny  and  warm.  American  personnel 
carriers  with  mounted  loudspeakers  drove  through 
the  streets  announcing  that  all  families  would  have 
to  clear  out  of  their  homes  within  three  hours.  No 
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one  would  be  allowed  to  take  along  anything 
their  clothes,  linen,  and  kitchenware.  So  tot 
with  three  thousand  other  families  we  qui 
homes,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  driven  ou 
sheep.  Perhaps  some  of  us  were  aware  that  Ge 
occupations  were  never  exactly  delicate  a: 
either.  Besides,  we  had  been  spared  the  worst, 
two  million  Germans  had  been  chased  out 
Eastern  provinces  a  few  months  earlier.  In 
furl  alone  tens  of  thousands  of  families  hai 
their  homes  dm  ing  the  bombardments.  W  e  hai 
vived  the  war  and  would  survive  the  loss  o 
homes  and  furniture,  too.  Only  one  woman 
cumbed  to  the  humiliation.  She  sat  on  a  large le 
hassock  which  her  husband  had  brought  back 
North  Africa  before  the  war.  She  watched  the 
otic  scurrying  around  her  in  a  melancholy  st 
Later  that  day  she  tried  lo  commit  suicide  am 
to  be  taken  to  an  asylum. 

Togethei  with  two  other  families  we  founj 
Inst,  provisional  shelter  in  an  abandoned  shee1 
of  the  old  mill,  just  opposite  our  block.  Duri: 
following  da\s  I  watched  the  I  .  S.  Army  Fngi: 
burn  our  furniture  in  the  bomb  craters  and  ] 
high  barbed-wire  fence  around  the  whole  Re 
stadt.  A  week  earlier,  they  had  fenced  of 
neighborhood  around  the  I.  G.  Farben  Buildi 
town,  which  General  Eisenhower  had  chosen! 
Furopean  Headquarters.  The  Romerstadt  had 
selected  as  the  barracks  of  the  508th  regim 
the  82nd  "All  American"  Airborne  Division, 
were  to  serve  as  his  Honor  Guard. 


II  I  U  I  i;l  I  V  KK  VSKKI)  FOR  THE  DATE  on  which 
home— left  home  for  good,  that  is,  irrevoca' 
that  Sunday  in  May  would  probably  come  cl( 
even  though  I  still  lodged  w  ith  my  family  for  $ 
more  years.  The  apartment  in  the  Romerstadt  I 
ect  was  my  home.  The  other  places  never  were, 
stayed  in  the  sheep  stall  only  for  the  summer.il 
l  ather  found  two  rooms  in  the  apartment  of  ai 
couple  w  ho  had  to  give  us  the  bath  for  a  kitchen 
family  rarelv  reproached  me  for  lengthy  absei 
Only  much  later,  when  I  would  disappear  for  a 
on  end  to  stav  at  the  house  of  my  American 
fi  iend,  my  mother  exploded  once  and  said,  111 
don't  vou  become  a  Hausbursch  (domestic  hel] 
for  the  Americans?"  She  did  not  realize  that  I 
become  their  Hausbursch  a  long  time  ago  and 
on  my  way  to  something  better.  The  cigarettes 
soap  I  had  brought  back  in  the  beginning  l 
earned  by  washing  up  our  former  apartment  foi 
paratroopers  who  had  moved  into  it.  I  also  dis 
ered  paratroopers  had  a  mystique  about  their  Jt 
Boots.  Thev  not  only  set  them  apart  from  reg1 
infantrymen,  but  had  to  be  regularly  shined  to  i 
their  magic  [lowers  against  ankle  breaks  on  Ji 
Days.  I  became  expert  at  giving  my  men  the 
shine  in  C  ( iompany. 

My  progress  in  English,  propped  by  snatche 
Army  slang,  was  rapid.  1  served  as  an  important 
between  when  adults  would  arrive, at  the  fj 
with  things  to  sell  for  cigarettes:  champagne,  { 
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I   Lugers,  swastika  flags,  or  past  virtues. 
Instigation  Mother  began  to  take  in  washing 
Idiers,  and  I  simply  added  some  of  my  earn- 
liers.  Occasionally.  I  kept  a  bar  of  chocolate 
;lf  and  downed  it  amid  waves  of  guilt. 
I  was  better  off  than  most  Germans  of  my 
■  men  in  my  platoon,  who  lived  in  our  apart- 
in  the  same  entry,  began  to  bring  back 
from  the  mess  hall  for  me.  I  could  stuff  my- 
dneapple  ice  cream.  Only  a  year  later,  when 
tarted  up  again,  I  learned  that  many  other 
5  had  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  to  stay  aloof 
?  U.  S.  Army.  Meanwhile.  I  had  seen  many 
compatriots  demean  themselves  for  a  few 
s  of  cigarettes  and  had  extended  my  lack  of 

0  all  of  them.  "'What  people  are  ashamed  of 
makes  a  good  story."  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

1  Tlir  Lost  Tycoon.  It  was  easy  to  despite 
v  officials  who  came  to  the  fence  to  sell  the 
s  of  their  office.  Shame  began  with  the  mid- 
I  women  who  prostituted  themselves  for  less, 
re  were  things  that  happened  between  my 
at  home  and  to  me  outside  that  will  never 
good  story. 

le  other  hand,  it  u as  normal  that  once  the 
:rnization  rules  wen-  dropped  the  Arm)  s 
should  be  limited  to  the  lower  fringes  of 

It  always  is.  The  whores,  the  fixers  or 
les,  as  the  GIs  cynicall)  called  them,  the 
arketeers,  and  at  most  the  poor,  who  per- 
heir  daughters  to  be  sexually  exploited,  weir 

Germans  most  American  soldiers  ever  cu- 
ed. No  wonder  that  anyone  seen  in  the  com- 
a  uniformed  American  or  who  had  received 
an  soldiers  in  his  home  could  easily  be  os- 
i  as  a  Beuteamerikaner  (booty  American  I . 
pose  I  was  ]uck\  to  run  into  Bob  when  I  did. 
er  shame  I  might  have  felt  over  my  previous 
ions  w  ith  soldiers  of  the  Romerstadt  garri- 
e  dissipated  by  his  singular  friendship.  His 
ne  was  Robert  I..  Cribbs.  and  he  came  from 
ill  mining  town  of  Florence,  Colorado.  He 
same  age  as  m\  older  brother,  roughly  nine- 
hen  we  Inst  met  on  the  lawn  between  the 
nd  the  mill  in  the  early  summer  of  1946.  He 
>  young  to  have  taken  part  in  the  shooting 
the  war.  and  too  eager  to  learn  about  Ger- 
nd  its  strange,  grating  language  to  be  clas- 
imong  the  soldiers  I  had  met  before  him. 
e  was  kind. 

friendship  was  the  result  of  a  missing  "t." 
r  German  boy,  who  w  as  w  ith  him  w  hen  I  ar- 
lad  written  out  the  German  word  for  "pencil" 
•  s  note  pad  and  spelled  it  Bleistif.  With  the 
ice  of  an  orthographic  genius  I  pointed  out 
acked  a  "t"  at  the  end.  Then  I  explained  that 
nan  we  preferred  to  construct  words  out  of 
lents,  rather  than  borrow  from  Latin.  Blei 
or  "lead"  and  Stiff  for  "shaft."  In  German 
il  was  a  leadshaft.  We  proceeded  to  more 
rated  constructions  such  as  Knalltopfver- 
ngsmaschine,  which  freelv  translated  into 
ettleincinerationmachine."  Bob  humored  my 
Ithe  way  he  later  humored  any  other  foible  he 


encountered  among  strangers.  He  was  intolerant 
only  to  friends. 

He  also  quicklv  realized  that  although  we  were 
almost  children  still,  our  minds  and  attitudes  had 
gone  through  an  unusual,  at  times  cruel,  mold.  The 
mind-bending  had  started  in  the  Jungvolk,  which  we 
joined  at  the  age  American  boys  went  into  the  Cub 
Scouts.  But  that  was  where  the  parallel  ended.  The 
Jungvolk's  motto  was:  "Swift  as  the  windhounds, 
tough  as  pine-tanned  leather,  and  hard  as  Krupp's 
steel."  While  Cub  Scouts  went  on  hikes,  we  went  on 
marches.  \\  here  they  camped,  we  held  war  games. 
While  they  were  supervised  by  adults.  Hitler  s  idea 
was  to  "have  youth  educate  youth."  Even  political 
instruction  was  left  in  the  hands  of  fourteen-  and 
fifteen-year-old  boys.  They  began  by  telling  us  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  Jew  and  Charles  the  Great,  the 
first  German  Fmperor,  was  far  more  concerned  w  ith 
uniting  the  German  Reich  than  Christianizing  the 
barbaric  Saxons.  Their  last  heathen  King.  Widu- 
kind.  was  held  up  as  the  epitome  of  Germanic  vir- 
tue-, a  kind  of  Teutonic  "noble  savage.  "  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war  1  was  sent  to  an  evacuation  camp  in 
Southern  Poland,  organized  by  the  Hitler  Youth. 
There  we  were  even  further  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  parents  and  the  schools,  where  vestiges  of 
the  old  teaching  had  still  survived.  On  the  night  of 
the  summer  solstice  our  Hitler  ^  outh  leaders  took 
us  up  to  a  summit  of  the  Beskidy  Mountains,  near 
Krynica.  We  built  huge  fires,  "like  our  Germanic 
forefathers.  V  soon  a-  the  flames  were  low  enough 
the  braver  boys  jumped  through  the  fire.  Sitting 
around  the  glowing  embers  we  sang  and  listened  to 
our  leaders"  heroic  tales.  They  talked  of  the  revo- 
lution that  had  brought  the  National  Socialists  to 
power  in  Germany,  the  street  lights  their  fathers 
had  waged  against  armed  Communist  band-,  and 
how  they  rounded  up  the  "  lew  i-h  -w  ine  on  Novem- 
ber !!.  a  new  German  day  of  Trinity,  which  now 
commemorated  the  1018  armistice,  the  ill-fated 
march  on  the  h  cldhei  rnhalle  in  Munich,  and  ( irystal 
Night. 

When  the  camp  was  moved  to  Moravia  because 
of  the  advancing  Russian  Army,  our  special  train 
was  temporarily  shunted  onto  a  railroad  siding 
near  Oppeln  in  Silesia.  On  the  track  next  to  ours 
I  saw  a  tow  of  boxcars  with  SO  sentries  (in  either 
side.  Through  small,  square  openings  screened  by 
barbed  wire  I  recognized  the  gaunt,  unshaven  faces 
of  men.  Our  leaders  told  us  they  were  Hungarian 
Jews  on  their  way  to  work  camps.  By  that  time  we 
had  been  suflicientlv  convinced  of  the  subhuman  na- 
ture of  Jew  s  to  ask  no  further.  I  do  not  believe  I  was 
an)  exception.  Except  that  I  will  alivays  remember 
that  trainload  of  men. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  I  told  Bob  about  all  this. 
We  concentrated  on  the  more  innocent  delights  of 
the  workshops  he  set  up  wherever  he  went,  the  cer- 
tainties of  science  and  the  intricacies  of  our  lan- 
guages. I  ater,  after  he  had  been  transferred  to  a 
Constabulary  Brigade  in  Darmstadt,  about  35  miles 
south  of  Frankfurt,  he  often  came  to  visit  us  in  our 
small  apartment.  I  learned  to  listen  to  the  sound 
of  engines  in  the  street  and  could  tell  his  jeep 


'Hitler's  idea 
was  to  have 
'youth  educate 
youth.'  Even 
political  instruc 
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fourteen-  and 
fifteen-year-old 
boys." 


RETURN  TO 
PR  \NKFURT 


I  l  icdrl  Ungeheiler  from  all  the  othei>.  W  hen  Bob  could  not  come  to 
Frankfurt,  1  hitc  hhiked  to  Darmstadt.  His  mother 
had  sent  out  his  old  corduroys,  a  windbreaker 
jacket,  sports  shirts,  loafers,  and  argyle  socks  for 
me.  I  became  the  best-dressed  boy  in  my  neighbor- 
hood. In  those  togs  hitching  a  ride  on  the  Autobahn 
became  a  cinch. 

On  a  train  trip  from  Frankfurt  to  Augsburg,  I  re- 
member a  conductor  approached  Bob  for  a  cigarette 
and  then  asked  for  another.  I  was  enraged  when  Bob 
also  gave  him  the  second  one.  "How  else  would  he 
get  a  cigarette,"  he  explained,  "except  by  asking  for 
it?  If  he  asked  for  two.  it  means  he  wanted  them- 
badly  enough."  He  was  a  born  master  of  the  un- 
structured situation.  I. ike  the  time  we  were  on  a 
train  to  .Nuremberg.  W  e  sat  in  a  compartment  re- 
served for  I  .  S.  military  personnel.  At  the  station 
in  Hanau  I  heard  screams  from  the  car  behind 
ours  and  saw  a  woman  run  onto  the  station  platform 
with  blood  spilling  from  her  face  and  neck.  Bob 
jumped  out  of  our  compartment  and  climbed  into 
the  other  one.  He  fell  out  seconds  later  holding  a 
man  by  the  scruff  of  his  shirt.  They  hit  the  rails  be- 
low with  a  thud,  leaving  Bob's  ankle  badly  damaged. 
But  he  had  the  right  man.  a  young  Pole,  who  had 
decided  to  make  room  for  himself  in  the  crowded 
compartment  by  the  unconventional  method  of 
stabbing  at  anyone  near  him.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
have  always  believed  that  Bob's  spontaneity  was 
peculiarly  American.  Violence  and  compassion  had 
always  remained  more  \i-ible  in  America,  instead 
of  being  camouflaged  and  institutionalized,  and 
public  morality  was  -till  the  product  of  self-help. 


THK  ULIsS  OK  MY  NEXT  AMERICAN  ACQUAINTANCE 
was  rather  more  mixed.  This  time  it  had  to  do 
with  a  girl.  Her  name  was  \  vonne.  and  she  was  the 
only  daughter  of  an  important  member  of  the  mili- 
tai  v  gov eminent  in  I'  rankfurt.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had 
not  at  least  partially  succeeded  in  turning  myself  into 
a  carbon  copy  of  an  American  teen-ager,  our  ac- 
quaintance would  have  been  brief  indeed.  The  whole 
thing  again  started  at  the  w  ooden  bridge  near  home, 
where  one  day  in  the  early  spring  of  1948  I  ran 
into  an  American  boy  my  age.  who  was  unable  to  fix 
the  flat  on  the  front  wheel  of  his  bike.  Like  any  Ger- 
man cyclist  after  the  war.  I  always  carried  a  supply 
of  rubber  patches,  sandpaper,  and  glue  in  my  saddle 
bags.  He  proved  so  grateful,  after  I  had  patched  up 
his  punctured  inner  tube  on  the  spot,  that  he  in- 
vited me  to  come  along  to  his  girlfriend's  house.  I 
told  neither  of  them  that  I  was  German  until  we 
had  become  friends. 

Yvonne  was  almost  fourteen  but  already  wore  a 
bright  lipstick,  and  she  knew  something  about  ap- 
pealing to  the  man  in  a  boy.  Her  father  was  a  stern 
Texan  of  predominantly  Irish  descent.  Her  mother 
came  from  Central  America,  where  her  father  had 
represented  an  American  oil  company  before  the 
war. 

I  began  to  see  her  almost  every  day.  In  the 
summer  we  went  horseback  riding  at  an  estate  in 
the  Taunus  Mountains,  driven  there  in  her  father's 
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staff  car  and  paying  for  the  horses  wit! 
supplied  by  her  mother.  In  the  winter  we  si 
the  ice-covered  tennis  courts  of  the  Palm  Gi 
a  few  blocks  from  their  villa.  She  had  learn 
pirouettes  on  the  ice  rink  at  Rockefeller  I 
Needless  to  say,  my  life  with  Yvonne's  fami 
even  less  in  common  with  the  continued  pove 
limitations  of  my  own  family  than  it  had  w  ith 
\\  ith  them  I  became  conscious  of  a  "socia 
tinction.  It  was  not  always  easv  to  f i rid  the  ti 
from  my  surroundings  into  a  house  -where! 
were  served  by  a  domestic  and  the  possession 
suit  and  tie  w  ould  have  been  of  an  obv  ious  I 
tage.  But  so  long  as  our  playtime  was  still  I i mi 
afternoons  and  weekends,  it  was  rather  simpler 
lived  only  a  short  bike  ride  from  home.  We! 
just  as  likely  do  our  homework  together  as 
That  is.  first  I  did  my  own  homework  and  thei 

Her  father  was  transferred  to  Wiesbaden! 
later.  There  she  enrolled  in  a  regular  U.J 
pendents'  High  School.  Fortunately,  Wiesbarjl 
also  only  25  miles  from  m\  -ide  of  Frankfia 
though  getting  there  again  meant  hitchhiking! 
false  pretenses.  And  worse.  Yvonne  discov! 
whole  slew  of  new  teen-age  friends  who  wenB 
ine  Americans.  She  turned  out  to  be  no  mora 
to  tell  them  the  nationalitv  of  her  weekend  4 
from  Frankfurt  than  I  had  been  when  we  fin 
We  decided  to  give  me  another  name,  and  fl 
Cribbs  and  altered  my  first  name  to  Fred.  1 
claimed  to  be  the  son  of  an  American  publi«  -op 
specialist  assigned  to  the  High  Commissi! 
Frankfurt.  I  could  talk  learnedlv  on  that  sa 
since  a  year  earlier.  I  had  taken  part  in  a  poll 
"practical"  assignment  for  the  Economical 
School  I  attended  in  Frankfurt. 

For  a  while  no  one  noticed  our  ruse,  tho 
lived  in  a  constant  panic  of  imminent  discc 
During  the  week  I  was  just  another  German  s( 
boy  in  Frankfurt,  while  on  weekends  I  woulr 
a  pair  of  slightlv  threadbare  Levi's  and  my 
breaker  and  head  for  the  Autobahn.  Usually? 
rived  just  in  time  to  take  Yvonne  to  a  movie 
group  of  other  Dependents,  most  of  them  th 
spring  of  Air  Force  generals  and  colonels.  C 
could  go  to  the  Teen-Age  Club  to  listen  to  rec 
dance  the  jitterbug,  or  neck  on  the  couches.  Or 
urdavs  we  always  went  bowling.  Sometimes  w 
ganized  a  hayride  when  the  weather  was  righ 
my  profound  consternation  these  inevitably  r 
up  in  marshmallow  fights.  Once.  I  rose  to  m< 
five  feet,  seven  inches  and  shouted,  "How  dari 
throw  food  at  each  other,  while  people  all  ai  I 
you  eat  their  bread  in  tears."  The  last  line  was 
Goethe,  who  had  believed  that  "eating  vour  1  j 
in  tears"  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  a  p 
sentimental  education.  But  that  was  not  my  ] 

As  much  as  my  double  existence  grated  ol 
I  could  not  let  it  go.  Yvonne's  world  was  far  J 
delicious  and  carefree  than  the  one  from  wh  f 
came,  w  here  the  constant  w  orries  over  daily  i  ' 
overshadowed  everything  else.  By  running "f 
from  it  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to  my  family,  my  -' 
and  mv  German  friends.  I  might  have  confi 
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Note  on  the  nutrition 
of  girls  like  this: 

This  pictty  child  may  try.  as  is  the 
fashion,  to  look  like  her  great-great- 
grandmother,  but  her  diet  these  sum- 
mer nights  and  days  is  different.  Of 
living  on  snack  foods  a  dim  view  has 
traditionally  been  taken.  If  traditional 
advice  on  a  balanced  diet  is  ignored 
by  giddy  youth,  must  they  suffer  nutri- 
tional deficiencies?  Could  the  snack- 
food  people  enrich  the  fats  in  their 
products  with  vitamins?  As  manufac- 
turers of  the  fat-soluble  vitamins  A  and 
E  (along  with  cameras  and  film  and 
thousands  ot  other  things)  and  as  col- 
laborators with  food  processors,  we 
have  our  views  on  these  questions. 


monumental  sorrows  beset  humanity  on  every  hand  you 
all  too  well.  Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  there  is  still  a 
>eauty  to  be  seen  and  that  if  you  see  some  of  it  on  a  summer 
it  can  be  kept  for  long  years  to  come. 

>e  is  a  choice  in  photography  other  than  sunlight  or  flash.  There  arc  times 
lash  is  obtrusive.  Consider  churches  and  stage  plays.  There  are  times 
'ash  is  ineffective.  Consider  circuses  and  night  football.  There  are  times 
lash  is  ruinous.  Consider  the  above. 

all  those  times  you  can  purchase  "Adventures  in  Existing-Light  Photog- 
at  most  camera  counters.  It  is  one  of  a  library  of  Kodak  publications 
<ple  who  enjoy  photography. 

artificial  light  whatever.  The  picture  above  was  made  with  just  the 
full  moon  at  f/2  on  Kodak  Tri-X  Film  for  two  seconds.  (Even 
ght  away  from  full  moon  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  Light  from  the 
of  those  lunar  craters  has  strong  influence,  we  now  discover!) 
jy  from  man-made  lights  at  night  you  see  little  color.  Black-and- 
photography,  that  slightly  old-fashioned  hobby,  has  much  to  corn- 
it.  You'll  need  a  modern  exposure  meter  or  au- 
c  camera,  but  you  may  have  to  overrule  it  ' 
When  it  suggests  more  exposure  than  1  /30  sec 
L  the  well-meaning  thing  is  calling  for  a  tripod 
i;r  to  please  you  by  letting  you  photograph  (as 
I  more  than  the  eye  would  see  at  the  moment 
:ring  into  dim  light.  If  you  take  its  advice  all 
y,  you  may  get  a  picture  like  this: 
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Fl'lcdel  Ujl<iel)«'llcr  like  'hat  if  a  boy  named  Joe  Lewis,  whose  father 
I-?  ITTI  1 1 » rvj  'pa  u ore  lu  0  >tai s-  ',;,<f  n°t  ('ome  up  to  me  one  day  and 
said.  "  I  am  told  you  are  not  really  an  American. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  1  do  not  want  a  German 
enjoying  the  same  things  1  enjoy."  I  was  thunder- 
struck. I  simply  mumhled  something  about  not  hav- 
ing iiin  \<  'A)  card  on  me  and  walked  off.  When  I  told 
Yvonne  about  it.  she  looked  crestfallen.  Her  "repu- 
tation" was  at  stake,  she  said. 

The  onlv  thing  I  could  think  of  doing  was  to  go 
and  look  liii  m\  pal  Frank  Bernheisel.  Hi*  name 
was  almost  as  German  as  mine.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  Air  Force  meteorologist  at  whose  home  I  had 
always  been  well  received.  He  reacted  just  as  I  had' 
expected  he  would.  When  I  confessed  my  secret 
to  liitn.  lie  just  said,  "It  would  be  against  my  prin- 
ciples to  change  my  mind  about  you  because  you  are 
a  German,"  and  swore  "to  get  thai  little  bastard's 
goat"  b\  "clueing  in  the  other  boys  first." 

Within  a  couple  of  days  everyone,  except  Joe. 
knew  who  I  reall)  was.  A  few  ottered  to  talk  to 
their  fathers  to  li\  it  up,  but  finally  a  suggestion 
from  Frank  carried  the  day.  It  was  as  simple  as 
it  was  criminal.  I  was  to  get  a  false  AGO  card.  He 
had  lost  his  own  once  and  found  thai  the  Provost 
Marshal's  Office  in  Wiesbaden  never  checked  his 
identity  when  he  Idled  out  the  renewal  forms.  I  fol- 
lowed his  detailed  instructions  down  to  making  only 
a  slight  change  in  his  serial  number,  when  I  ap- 
plied for  my  card,  to  make  certain  it  jibed  with  the 
original  place  of  issue,  which  I  had  also  copied  from 
him.  I  topped  the  dec  eption  by  having  my  photo 
taken  in  the  Provost  Marshal  s  office  over  a  name 
shield  that  said  Fred  Gribbs.  I  lies  even  finger- 
printed me.  \  week  later  1  was  able  to  flash  my 
card  under  Joe's  nose,  while  all  the  boys  who  had 
turned  out  to  be  m\  friends  stood  smirking  on  the 
sidelines.  1  could  not  help  wondering  how  German 
boys  would  have  acted  in  their  place. 

\  few  days  later  I  was  forced  to  burn  the  card. 
I  had  committed  the  foil)  of  telling  Yvonne's 
father  about  it.  "You  will  get  us  both  into  jail," 
he  exploded,  and  carried  the  card  to  the  furnace 
himself.  Then,  alter  a  few  weeks  had  gone  by,  he 
called  me  into  his  office  in  town  and  said,  "Things 
are  getting  too  hot  for  you  here.  I  have  put  your 
name  down  for  a  student-exchange  program  in  the 
U.  S.,  where  you  will  be  able  to  cool  your  heels  a 
bit."  He  knew  that  he  could  not  have  given  me  a 
finer  present.  And  so  1  went  off  to  Pulaski  High 
School  iii  Milwaukee,  did  well  enough— better,  in 
fact,  than  I  should  have— then  came  home  to  gradu- 
ate a  second  time  from  a  Frankfurt  high  school. 


OX  THIS  VISIT  TO  FRANKFUKT,  I  could  not  miss 
seeing  old  Buss— Dr.  Heinrich  Buss— my  for- 
mer English  teacher  again.  It  was  almost  twenty 
years  since  he  had  seen  me  off  at  the  airport  when 
I  left  for  Harvard.  At  sixty-nine,  he  seemed  as  bright 
as  he  had  been  at  fifty,  his  talk  still  a  curious  blend 
of  conservative  precepts  and  swaggering  irrever- 
ence. I  had  since  encountered  the  mixture  several 
limes  among  middle-aged  English  diplomats,  who 


had  matured  without  undue  recriminationwl:! 
themselves. 

He  readily  admitted  that  his  first  post  war  <| 
were  closer  to  him  today  than  any  of  the  subsec 
ones.  Of  course,  we  were  not  to  be  confused 
the  generation  who  had  experienced  the  w 
soldiers.  Man)  of  them  had  the  last  traces  of  s 
knocked  out  of  them.  If  they  returned,  they 
by  spending  their  weekends  in  the  cozy  war 
their  beds  and  later  contented  themselves  w 
little  pleasures  of  life:  clean  underwear,  a  d 
meal  on  the  table,  a  binge  with  friends  no 
then.  There  were  many  who  never  snapped  ou! 

my  brother,  for  one.  But  just  as  many  b 
the  big  success  stories  of  the  first  postwar  gi 
tion,  men  like  Berthold  Beitz  at  Krupp's,  Ni 
maim,  who  built  up  West  Germany's  1 
mail-order  house,  Grundig  in  elec  tronics.  Tl 
ganizational  techniques  that  had  produced  a'' 
krieg  also  worked  wonders  in  getting  an  ecoi 
off  the  ground  again.  "With  you  we  were  diffi 
Buss  said.  "We  were  tough  and  could  afford 
We  tightened  the  reins,  because  the  compel, 
would  not  be  easy  later— what  with  an  infl 
eleven  million  refugees  from  the  East."  But 
had  always  been  excitement  in  the  classroon 
was  bristling  with  edginess  and  dissonance.  I 
were  only  one  or  tw  o  more  classes  like  it.  Then  • 
rather  Hat  again." 

There  were  ways  in  which  we  were  not  tyf 
even  of  our  generation.  We  were  actually  the 
rejects  of  the  older,  traditional  process  of  selec? 
Most  of  us  had  come  to  Frankfurt's  Economic 
School  because  it  represented  the  first  altern, 
to  get  into  a  university.  "Today,  there  are  i 
lour  othei  ways  of  getting  there.  The  old  maj 
have  been  voided  w  ithout  putting  any  new  stanc 
in  their  place."  At  the  humanistic  GymnasiiA 
had  either  been  poor  scholars  in  Greek,  Lati 
algebra  or  in  all  three.  For  most  the  alternative 
worked.  They  went  on  to  get  university  diplc, 
A  third  had  gone  on  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.  irif 
nomics.  Now  approaching  their  forties,  they 
all  well  established  in  business.  The  usual  min 
had  become  genuine  financial  successes,  and  8 
a  few  were  absorbed  by  the  overseas  invest 
boom  of  the  larger  U.  S.  corporations. 

Those  who  worked  for  American  corpora 
liked  the  personal  freedom  and  far-ranging  o] 
tunities  an  international  company  offered 
employees.  None  seemed  to  be  bothered  by  thee 
vinist  reticence  I  had  frequently  encountere 
France,  where  the  auxiliaries  of  the  "imper. 
expansion"  of  U.  S.  industry  were  less  appreci 
I  asked  Budi  Borgstedt,  now  a  European  mark 
executive  for  Lfnivac,  whether  he  would  not 
be  working  for  a  German  company.  After  gi 
me  a  quick  rundown  on  how  and  why  the  Gen 
had  missed  the  boat  in  computers,  "althougl 
first  one  was  built  by  a  German  engineer  durin; 
war."  he  added.  "1  would  have  nothing  in  prin 
against  working  for  a  German  company,  but  I  d 
they  would  ever  be  able  to  give  me  the  freed! 
action  1  now  have." 
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leration  had  been  happy  to  find  its  place 
adern  organization  and  was  glad  to  find 
larochial,   less   nationalist   than   in  our 
rime.  It  had  given  them  a  degree  of  eco- 
jedom  and  cosmopolitan  sheen  quite  new 
ny,  which,  in  the  past,  had  struggled  with 
g  except  accumulated  wealth.  New  military 
;,  nationalist  witch-hunts,  or  territorial  ex- 
Iwere  unthinkable,  far  removed  from  the 
t  occupied  the  minds  of  my  old  friends, 
ne  of  my  old  acquaintances,  a  handsome 
vecutive  whose  snappy  manner  and  wit 
ve  fit  him  for  a  Prussian  guard  regiment, 
that  "we  no  longer  have  anything  like  a 
d  to  look  back  on  with  pride."  He  had 
last  Bastille  Day  in  a  provincial  French 
i  "saw  the  local  garrison  promenade  about 
Iress  uniforms.  Houses  and  squares  were  a 
Tricolores.  It  all  seemed  so  natural.  For  a 
I  had  an  inkling  what  it  meant  to  cultivate 
raditions  without  inhibitions." 
not  necessary  to  search  very  far  for  these 
ns.  While  I  was  in  Germany,  a  group  of 
all  of  them  graduates  of  the  Prussian 
lege  in  the  early  war  years,  had  just  made 
igstock  out  of  themselves.  They  suggested 
to  improve  the  "lighting  spirit"  of  the  new 
introducing  uniforms  "a  soldier  would  be 
wear  off-duty,"  basic  training  that  paid 
ition  to  '■unnecessary  medical  safeguards," 
reprisals  against  conscientious  objectors, 
this  involved  constitutional  amendments. 
ideswehr,  they  concluded,  could  only  be 
ned  into  an  effective  instrument  through  a 
:  overhaul  of  German  society,  "from  head 
There  was  little  doubt  about  what  they 
y  "head."  Rudolf  Augstein,  the  editor  and 
le  wittiest  commentators  of  the  controver- 
magazine Der  Spiegel,  w  rote.  Willy  Brandt, 
rrassed  as  the  rest  of  his  cabinet  over  the 
nerals  he  had  inherited  from  the  previous 
admitted  at  a  cabinet  session  that  "much  of 
y  proposed  sounded  like  pure  bunk." 
people  above  fifty,  who  had  lived  through 
ed  helmet  and  torch-marching  varieties  of 
nationalism,  seemed  as  worried  about  a 
resurgence  as  some  of  the  old,  distinguished 
ibservers.  "It  won  t  be  the  NDP  in  its  pres- 
l,"  Buss  told  me.  "It  will  be  cleansed  of  the 
.ce  of  the  Nazi  stigma  but  intransigently 
ist,  nevertheless."  I  brought  the  talk  back 
ibject  one  evening,  when  a  few  of  mv  former 
es  had  gathered  in  Buss's  study.  His  ob- 
n  was  met  by  howls  of  laughter.  Peter  Kiich- 
ring  a  regimental-looking  rep  tie  over  the 
ab  collar  they  favored  at  Yale  when  William 
was   still    an    undergraduate   there,  ha- 
ll the  loudest.  Only  moments  before  he  had 
:nt  to  his  nostalgia  about  our  loss  of  unin- 
cultivation  of  national  traditions.  "Even 
osef  Strauss  has  had  it,"  Wolfgang  Hils,  Sec- 
leneral  of  the  South  German  Publishers' 
tion,  said.  "He  has  shot  his  bolt,  and  I  do  not 
3  will  hear  much  from  him,  anymore." 


LATER,  WHEN  I  WAS  ALONE  WITH  BUSS,  I  asked  him 
a  question  which  had  been  on  my  mind  all  eve- 
ning. He  was  the  only  postwar  teacher,  I  felt,  who 
had  put  the  accents  right  about  what  happened  in 
aird  to  Germany  under  Hitler.  And  I  liked  his  frank 
irreverence.  "We  are  a  people  of  rootless  Hausbur- 
sc/ien,"  he  laughed,  after  I  told  him  that  one  of  his 
sons,  who  had  visited  me  in  Paris,  vowed  they  would 
tackle  the  "new  society"  next  in  Germany.  "It  will 
be  something  worth  watching,  when  we  set  out  to 
reform  a  society  again."  National  Socialism,  he 
still  thought,  had  fit  the  German  character  like  a 
glove.  It  gave  free  reign  to  our  penchant  for  obedi- 
ence, "die  Wollust  des  Gehorchens,"  he  called  it.  But 
1  wanted  him  to  tell  me  a  little  more  about  his  own 
fate  under  Hitler.  All  I  knew  was  that  he  had  once 
been  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Zentrum  party  in  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  after  the  war  played  a  role 
in  lay  circles  as  head  of  a  local  Catholic  welfare 
association.  Perhaps  he  could  give  me  a  better  an- 
swer than  my  parents  had,  who  so  easily  succumbed 
to  the  National  Socialists. 

After  brief  military  service  late  in  the  war,  he 
told  me.  he  had  served  as  a  liaison  man  with  the 
U.S.  Army.  "Not  long  after  my  return  in  1946  I 
was  denazified  and  began  to  teach  school  again."  he 
said.  "But  how  could  that  be?"  I  said.  He  was  never 
a  member  of  the  party.  "Yes,  I  was,"  he  said,  and 
taking  quick  note  of  the  startled  expression  on  my 
face,  added.  "1  had  to  take  cover.  My  political  af- 
filiations before  the  take-over  were  too  well  known. 
It  was  easier  for  those  who  had  never  taken  a  politi- 
cal stand,  though  it  was  not  easy  for  any  teacher  to 
remain  aloof  from  the  party."  "When  did  you 
join?    "In  1937.    he  said. 

There  were  analysts  who  said  it  was  worse  to  join 
in  1937  than  1933.  or  before,  when  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  party  were  not  yet  fully  revealed.  Paul 
Scheffer  had  written  in  1932:  "...the  Hitler  move- 
ment has  riot  y  et  assumed  its  rational  physiognomy. 
The  currents  of  feeling  which  it  expresses  lie  deep 
down  in  German  life.  Thev  have  still  to  come  to 
practical  expression."  But  by  1937  the  "practical 
expression"  the  party  had  imposed  on  a  previously 
inarticulate  majority  should  have  left  little  doubt 
as  to  where  it  was  headed. 

"A  prominent  National  Socialist  here."  Buss  told 
me,  "who  knew  the  inner  workings  of  the  party- 
far  better  than  I  did.  told  me  at  the  time  that  it 
was  not  yet  certain  whether  the  rational  or  irra- 
tional, the  bourgeois  or  populist  tendencies,  would 
win  out.  There  was  still  a  chance  to  strengthen  the 
bourgeois  elements."  I  chose  not  to  drive  any  fur- 
ther into  his  ambiguities.  His  defenselessness  had 
the  feel  of  a  limp  handshake.  I  merely  added,  "But 
how  could  a  man  like  you.  with  your  background, 
your  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  live  through  those 
years  when  Germans  were  busy  setting  new  criteria 
for  cruelty?" 

a  coward,"  he  replied,  "and  I  knew  that 
one  da  rtould  be  condemned  by  my  own  children 
for  this  cow ai dice  without  being  able  to  explain."" 
In  1938.  from  the  windows  of  his  school,  he  had 
watched  the  first  Jew.  arrive  at  a  collection  center 


"Only  people 
above  fifty,  who 
had  lived 
through  the 
varieties  of  Ger- 
man national- 
ism, seemed  as 
worried  about  a 
possible  resur- 
gence as  some 
of  the  old. 
distinguished 
foreign 
observers. " 
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RETUKIN  TO 
I  II  Wkll  l!T 


I'  I'K'del  UllJ^ellOUer  in  the  Mauerweg.  "All  we  could  do  was  gnash  our 
teeth  and  make  the  proverbial  lists  in  our  pockets. 
I  know  it  sounds  cheap.  You  do  not  realize  how 
impotent  we  were.  There  was  no  one  to  talk  with. 
Our  ranks  were  riddled  by  quislings.  I  wanted  It) 
emigrate  to  Fngland.  Hut  it  is  not  easy  to  become 
a  martyr.  Believe  me.  Most  of  them  became  so  in- 
advertently- A  careless  phrase,  a  single  remark 
could  be  enough." 

He  appeared  to  he  asking  no  pardon  from  me, 
only  comprehension.  Aware  of  the  lapses  in  his  own 
conduct.  I  was  suddeidy  reminded  of  his  emphasis 
on  "good  conduct"  in  his  lectures  to  us  after  the 
war.  Was  that  why  English  classes  with  him  had 
usually  turned  into  a  lesson  in  manners  with  ex- 
amples of  "decency"  and  things  that  "were  not 
done."  while  even  today  he  had  still  talked  of  the 
importance  of  "unrewarded  service  to  others."  It 
all  began  to  appear  in  a  new  light.  Suddenly  his 
convictions  bore  the  stamp  of  personal  failure. 

I  asked  him  about  what  had  happened  to  Frank- 
furt s  Jew  ish  community.  I  lis  account  was  extremely 
well  documented.  There  were  published  volumes  of 
personal  accounts  from  Jewish  burghers,  including 
a  few  who  had  returned  from  concentration  camps 
to  tell  their  story.  But  the  50,000  people,  a  tenth 
of  the  formei  population  of  Frankfurt,  who  gave  it 
the  reputation  of  "the  Jew  town  under  Hitler,  had 
never  come  hack.  The  present  Jewish  community, 
mostlv  people  who  had  not  lived  in  Frankfurt  be- 
fore, was  around  3.2<l().  The  community  had  half  a 
dozen  small  synagogues  and  a  grammar  school  of 
its  own.  the  onl)  one  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  in 
which  all  but  one  teacher  was  not  Jewish.  Buss 
pulled  out  a  statistical  yearbook  of  Frankfurt  and 
discovered  to  his  surprise  that  the  Frankfurters  had 
become  shv  of  mentioning  Jews  under  "religious 
affiliation."  They  were  now  classified  among 
"others." 

The  next  day,  1  called  on  Benno  Reifenberg.  one 
of  the  formei  executive  editors  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  who  was  responsible  for  its  political  section 
until  Hitler  personally  ordered  the  paper  shut  down 
in  September  of  1943.  It  had  once  been  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  vying  with  such  liberal  publications 
as  the  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  in  Switzerland,  the 
Parisian  Le  Temps,  and  the  Times.  Founded  by 
Leopold  Sonnemann,  it  had  always  counted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Jewish  editors  and  correspondents 
among  its  staff.  Most  of  these  had  been  forced  out 
by  1934,  only  a  year  after  the  take-over,  through  a 
law  on  editorial  reorganization  that  anticipated  the 
racial  laws  of  1935  and  1938. 


IF  I  were  LOOKING  FOR  thaces  of  the  Jewish  Frank- 
furt, however,  the  one  that  helped  create  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Reifenberg  could  tell  me  only 
that  "Frankfurt  is  gone,  irretrievably  lost."  He  was 
one  of  the  few,  perhaps  the  only  man,  who  genuinely 
seemed  to  miss  the  Jewish  leaven  that  had  once 
given  rise  to  Germany's  intellectual  life  and  a  cos- 
hari'ER  S  mvgazine  mopolitan  finesse  to  Frankfurt's  society.  Talking 
about  himself,  he  momentarily  lapsed  into  the  old 


ered 
-  tWi 


racial  category  of  "half-Jew  ,"  as  he  wonder* 
how  he  and  one  other  editor,  as  well  as 
with  Jewish  wives,  had  survived  with  onl 
molestations.  Reifenberg  was  arrested  "onl 

I  he  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung  he  hi 
found  after  the  war  has  tried  to  revive  t! 
of  the  old  paper.  But  it  still  remains  in  the 
of  its  famous  predecessor.  In  a  postwar  r 
the  FZ's  previous  failures  at  convincing 
governments  of  a  reasonable  course,  inclui 
failure  to  prevent  the  rise  of  National  Soi 
Reifenberg  struck  a  note  which  1  discover© 
rarely  elsewhere.  He  wrote:  "It  was  obvio 
through  the  rise  of  National  Socialism  the  G 
nation  was  not  confronted  with  a  question  o 
lies  but  a  moral  decision."  The  criminal  cha 
of  the  Hitler  movement  had  long  been  evide 
stated.  In  contrast  to  this  statement,  I  found | 
many  people  in  Germany  still  viewed  wha 
pened  as  a  political  disaster  on  a  par  with  an 
calamity,  and  just  as  arbitrary. 

After  I  had  raised  the  subject,  Reifenberg  I 
me  not  to  w  rite  about  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  1 
furt.  "We  cannot  build  on  that,"  he  said.  Noj 
would  do.  "onl)  acts,  perhaps."  But  how 
avoid  the  subject.  I  asked.  "No,  you  can 
answ  ered  finally.  "The  Jew  s  were  too  much 
it."  The  old  man  began  to  tremble  slightly, 
more  felt  like  an  intruder.  What  right  had  I 
this  old  man's  memories?  I  said  something 
the  shadows  of  the  past  of  which  everyom 
seemed  to  he  oblivious,  and  be  turned  ti 
"Young  man.  when  you  mention  shadows  th 
gin  to  loom  and  tower  one  upon  the  other.  W\ 
em  so  verseliim  pfiertes  I  oil,  (  a  people  abando: 
luck)."  He  sal  there  in  his  small  study.  b( 
Russian  ikons  and  a  reproduction  of  the  Van 
landscape  he  had  once  defended  against  chaj 
"entartete  Kunst"  in  an  old  house  he  had  ne£ 
to  buy  when  the  buying  was  easy,  with  not 
moic  to  pass  on  to  his  son  than  a  freedom  fr< 
w  orst  shame.  (  His  son.  Jan.  now  FAZ  correspp 
in  Paris,  formerly  in  Washington,  continues  t< 
in  the  spirit  of  his  father.  I  The  pain  of  his 
ories  was  incommunicable. 

"Why  should  we  go  on  beating  our  breas 
friend  had  said  to  me.  Was  I  going  to  u 
"shadows"  to  vindicate  my  refusal  to  return  t 
many  for  good  .''  No.  more  drawn  than  pus 


',jly  mo 


for  good'.''  No 
had  followed  the  invaders  and  gained  an  mi 
freedom.  I  had  learned  to  move  freely  in  a 
society.  1  had  learned  to  love  it,  even  if  the. 
was  all  too  quick  to  condemn  it  as  a  false 
America  had  not  failed  yet.  It  had  never  fail* 

The  fact  that  I  was  born  in  Frankfurt  hit 
come  as  incidental  as  my  middle  name.  It 
good  place  to  be  from,  as  they  say.  They  coj 
ahead  and  tear  down  that  old  wooden  bridge 
It  had  given  me  some  good  memories  before) 
came  the  link  to  something  far  bigger  than  tl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  "green  space."  Whys 
1  want  to  burn  il  be^1'"^ 
brother  Rolf  who 
from  time  to  time. 


Hind  me  r  Besides,  there  wt 
would  always  be  worth  < 
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BOOKS 

Tlif  ( )dysse)  was  ended 


Odyssey  of  a  Friend,  edited  b)  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley.  Putnam,  $6.95. 

II  seems  a  pilv  that  William  Buckley 
did  not  see  lit  to  include  some  <>l 
his  own  letters  to  Whittaker  Chambers 
in  the  compilation  of  letters  from 
Chambers  to  him.  which  he  edited  and 
which  has  now  been  published  under  the 
title,  Odyssey  of  a  Friend.  The  title  is 
anywa)  misleading:  the  epic  voyage  of 
Chambers  was  ovei  l>\  the  time  the 
friendship  began  behind  him  were  the 
sea  and  its  storms,  the  Sirens  and  the 
t.yclops.  ihe  trials  and  the  temptations, 
and  what  remained  was  an  agon)  of  re- 
membrance and  a  lingering  death.  Not 
could  the  course  ol  li  iendship  if  that  is 
what  Buckle\  meant  -  he  termed  an  Od- 
ysse)  :  it  ran  placidly,  if  one  i-  to  judge 
bj  the  letters,  though  gratitude  (for 
Buckle)  was  Chambers'  friend  when  few 
people  were)  ma)  account  for  the  gentle 
remonstrance,  the  apologetic  tone  with 
which  Chambers  expressed  his  political 
disagreements.  One  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  their  differences  went 
deeper  than  tlie  correspondence  indi- 
cates: a  give  and  take  might  have 
strengthened  this  assumption.  Buckle) 
and  Chambers  were  drawn  together  h\ 
a  mutual  hatred  of  the  Left-  Buckle)  h\ 
virtue  of  his  training.  Chambers  as  a 
result  of  his  experiences.  Tempera- 
mental!) the)  were  poles  apart— the 
Casuist  versus  the  Dialectician:  the 
Catholic  versus  the  Agnostic  lone  finds 
it  hard  to  accept  Chambers  religiosit)  : 
he  was  a  Ood-seekci  rathet  than  a  Cod- 
worshiper,  and  nevei  found  a  faith  to 
bring  him  peace  of  mind  I . 

Strictures  aside.  Odyssey  <</'  a  Friend 
\-  .1  -nod  and  useful  hook,  serving  far 
better  than  his  autobiographical  //  it- 
ness  to  rehabilitate  Chambers'  reputa- 
tion, and  In  indie. ilc  the  high  place  he 
might  have  had  in  American  letters  had 
his  life  taken  a  different  turn.  Few  will 
he  able  to  read  it  without  being  both 


moved  and  impressed— stirred  to  coin 
passion  l>v  hi-  agon)  and  impressed  by 
the  Mashes  of  political  insight  that  light 
up  the  dark  pages.  Ihe  person  who 
emerges  does  not  In  the  frame  into 
which  he  -ought  to  place  himself. 
Chambers  was  never  an  ultra-Rightist, 
though  he  found  himself  dangerously 
in  association.  "Hatred  of  Socialism 
.mil  Communism  is  no  program."'  he 
reminds  Bucklev  :  and  he  refused  to 
join  in  the  formation  id  a  Conservative 
Tails  that  would  embrace  Knowland 
and  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
W  hat  he  feared,  prophetically  enough, 
was  that  the  high-flying,  hell-bent-for- 
eleclion  Senatoi  from  Wisconsin  would 
div  ide  the  Right  and  unify  the  Left. 

His  inaccuracies  anil  distortions  mil 
lead  linn  and  us  into  trouble.  In  fai  t, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  in  say  that  ice 
lice  in  tcrroi  that  Senator  McCarthy 
mil  some  dm  make  sonic  irrcpurable 
blundei  thai  n  ill  phi)  into  the  hands 
n  t  our  common  enemy  and  disci  edit 
the  a  hole  anti-Communist  effort  for  u 
long  time  to  cimic. 

II  itness  was  not  reallv  a  good  hook. 
Il  was  marred  h\  excesses  ol  self-pity, 
unbecoming  missionar)  zeal,  gloomy 
Cerman  philosoph)  and  Russian  fatal- 
ism. Not  that  these  are  altogether  absent 
from  the  letters.  Chambers  reminds  us 
again  that  to  hear  witness,  in  the  origi- 
nal Creek  meaning,  was  to  endure 
martyrdom;  he  sees  himself  as  a  small- 
scale  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rock 
for  the  gift  he  bestowed  on  mankind, 
while  an  eagle  (his  anginal  tears  at  his 
heart.  The  old  arrogance,  hubris,  that 
marked  his  younger  years  is  still  there 
hut  in  faint  echo  youth  reluctant  to 
leave  an  aging  body,  the  past  unwilling 
to  break  with  its  excesses.  The  roman- 

I//.  Berg  is  a  pub/nisi  and  u  former 
magazine  editor  and  newspaperman.  It 
present  he  is  working  on  a  booh  on  the 
frontier  Jew. 


tic  spirit  and  Chambers  can  onljj 
understood  as  a  romantic— dies  k 
He  writes,  wistfully: 

/  cimic  in  Communism  under  their 
llucncc  of  the  anarchists,  Kinpotkii 
Tolstoi  .  .  .  Edelstadt.  But  above  d 

I  came  under  the  influence  of  th 
\arodniki  those  who  went  wit 
bomb  and  revolvei  against  this  (IJ 
that  individual  monster.  I  nlike  rra 

II  estern    Communists    who  hcrtm 
Communists  under  the  influence  t 
Social  Democracy,  I  remained  unit 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  \aroi- 
niki  long  after  I  became  a  Marxist. ]J 
fad.  I  never  threw  it  off.  I  net  cr  hai<  j 
//  has  simply  blended  with  that  strut 
in  the  Christian  tradition  to  n  Inch 
is  al. in. 

In  a  similar  romantic  mood.  Ch 
hers  sees  himself  as  the  man  of  let,( 
turned  activist,  driven— like  Koes! 
like  Malraux— to  live  out  his  theoi, 
to  make  histoi)  as  well  as  write  al 
it.  This  foil)  plunged  him  into  the: 
terranean  core  of  the  Communist  mil 
ment,  where  the  action  was.  where  it} 
were  enforced  rather  than  argued;  q 
verted  the  skillful  propagandist  j 
writer  of  the  Left  into  an  inadeqi 
agent  of  the  secret  apparat  I  whati 
his  faults,  he  was  not  reallv  made] 
deception).  The  same  misreading  ol 
duty  impelled  him  to  expose  the  i 
he  called  one  of  his  closest  friends, f], 
to  his  own  ruin.  And  what  high] 
pose  was  served  by  the  exposure-! 
Hiss,  w  ho  was  already  out  of  the  gov 
ment'.''  The  main  damage  had  I 
done:  the  facts  of  Communist  inff 
tion  into  high  government  circles* 
alread)  known,  or  suspected;  norv; 
Chambers*  revelations  effect™ 
checking  the  continued  I ransmissio 
secrets,  military  and  political,  to 
Soviet  Union.  Toward  the  end.  CIl 
hers  seems  to  have  realized  this.  II 
explains,  as  much  as  his  illness,!] 
apathy  of  his  later  years. 


y  event,  Chambers  unquestion- 
es  better  as  a  writer  than  as  an 
-when  he  is  setting  down  his 
ons  on  paper  instead  of  trying 
em  out.  His  down-to-earth  polit- 
vs  may  surprise  many  who  hold 
sory  that  to  break  with  the  Corn- 
Party  is  to  become,  ipso  facto. 
oat— as  if  it  were  not  the  Party 
ayed  its  gullible  followers.  De- 
jssures.  Right  and  Left,  Cham- 
ber took  the  predicted  90  per 
i  to  the  Far  Right.  He  may  have 
afety  there,  feeling,  understand- 
it  no  other  group  would  receive 
t  his  views  will  give  small  corn- 
Right  extremists,  or,  for  that 
to  advocates  of  laissez-faire 
im.  He  seems,  in  the  end,  to  have 
lis  hopes,  il  not  his  faith,  on  an 
ned  capitalism: 

dory  tells  me  that  the  rock  core 
Conservative  position,  or  any 
en!  of  it,  can  he  held  realistic- 
■iiy  if  Conservatism  will  accom- 
e  itself  to  the  needs  and  hopes 

■  masses  —  needs  and  hopes 
.  like  the  masses  themselves,  are 
oducts  of  the  machine. 

ipitalism,  whenever  it  seeks  to 
le  conservative  in  any  quarter, 
ze  settles  into  mere  reaction 
s,  a  mere  brake  on  the  wheel, 
will  not  hold  because  the  logic 

■  wheel  is  to  tarn.  Hence,  the 
of  unreality  and  pessimism  on 
■ght,  running  into  all  manner  of 
not  ism. 

un  strongly  unwilling  to  lei  the 
ils  by  default  preempt  the 
ie  and  intellectually  sound  posi- 
chen  it  is  precisely  the  Liberals 
.  .  in  the  name  of  freedom  are 
ig  the  Total  State.  .  .  .  I  think 
ight  is  playing  into  their  hands, 
he  time  has  come  alien  those 
iaim  that  general  position  for 
elves  should  examine  and  define 

■  pecial  scrupulousness  the  civil 
es  field. 

hy.  for  example,  should  we 
it  to  the  Liberals  to  give  tongue 
'  frightening  developments  in 
vil  liberties  field? 

startling  of  all— in  view  of  their 
ssociation,  each  owing  to  the 
lis  place  in  history— is  Cham- 
stimate  of  Richard  Nixon  as 
ntial  candidate.  It  falls  only  a 
ort  of  downright  denigration : 

'  long  ago  I  had  lunch  with  him 
>ri],  .  .  .  I  came  away  with  a  most 
ppy  feeling,  neither  the  reason 
wr  the  exact  nature  of  which, 
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/  have  been  able  to  explain  to  myself. 
I  suppose  the  sum  of  it  was,  we  have 
really  nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 
While  we  tallied,  I  felt  (rushed  by 
the  sense  of  the  awful  burden  he  was 
inviting  in  the  office  he  wants.  I  felt 
dismay  and  a  gnawing  pity,  which  is 
pointless  and  presumptuous,  since  he 
seeks  the  office,  lie  is  asking  to  as- 
sume the  first  post  of  danger  at  the 
moment  of  the  most  fearful  and  (at 
least)  semi-final  stages  of  transition 
from  the  older  age  to  the  new.  If  he 
were  a  great,  vital  man  bursting  with 
energy,  ideas  (however  malapropos /. 
sweeping  grasp  of  the  crisis,  and 
(even)  intolerant  convictions,  I  think 
I  should  have  felt:  Yes,  he  must  have 
it,  he  must  enact  his  fate  and  ours. 
I  did  not  have  that  feeling.  .  .  .  So  I 
came  away  with  an  unhappiness  for 
him,  for  all. 

All  this  serins  to  make  of  him  some- 
thing of  a  Liberal  himself,  much  as  he 
hated  the  term,  having  in  mind  the  pur- 
blind species,  which  sees  onh  out  of  the 
It- 1 1  eye.  1 1  i~  eas)  I"  quote  <  ihambers 
against  Chambers;  understandable  per- 
haps in  letters  intended  originallv  for 
private  eyes:  allowing  no  editing  for 
inconsistencies.  Even  a  man  less  emo- 
tional than  Chambers  might  think  one 
\\a\    on    Wednesday    and   another  on 


Thursday.  What  derailed  him  from  a 
completely  Liberal  line  w  as  his  antipathy 
i  and  here  he  uas  one  witli  Buckley)  to 
Socialism,  which  lie  feared  would  lead 
to  Communism  la  view  which  Commu- 
nists, by  the  way.  do  not  share  I.  "Com- 
munism w  ith  its  fangs  drawn."  he  called 
it:  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  that  a  fang- 
less  Communism  might  be  forced  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  conflicting 
forces  in  a  democracj .  taking  a  turn  that 
neither  Marx  nor  Lenin  would  have  ap- 
proved. Nor  has  it  been  demonstrated 
that  the  free  Socialist,  or  quasi-Social- 
ist governments  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  been  le^s  effective  in  stemming  the 
tide  ol  Communism  than  the  dictator- 
ships of  the  Might,  surviving  for  the 
most  part  on  the  strength  ol  American 
.ii  ins  and  support. 

Again  quoting  Chambers  of  the  Left 
against  Chambers  of  the  Might,  how  will 
capitalism  accommodate  itself  "to  the 
hopes  and  needs  of  the  masses,  without 
resorting  to  measures  smacking  of  a 
Welfare  State,  if  not  indeed  of  Social- 
ism'.'' Viable,  as  the  expression  goes, 
might  be  the  formula:  as  much  free 
enterprise  as  is  feasible:  as  much  Social- 
ism as  is  necessary.  This  formula,  to  be 
sine,  would  hardh  end  the  argument- 
how  much  free  enterprise  is  tenable  in 


tali 


modern  society;  how  much  Sociffl 
desirable'.''  but  it  should  be  mainn 
at  least  without  the  confusion  of  el 
Chambers,  doubtless  still  undl 
influence  of  the  Communist  anl 
"The  International,"  saw  the  uM 
dialectic  of  history  in  terms  of  aj 
conflict"  between  Left  and  Might 
the  end  may  come  not  at  Armagft 
but  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  fumt 
scending  with  utter  impartiality 
the  warring  factions,  putting  the 
on  the  l^-ft.  on  the  Might,  and  not 
sparing  the  Middle.  Or  so  we  have' 
warned  b\  science. 


rl^lic  Hiss  case  refuses  to  die. 

*  monstrous  that  Chambers  s 
have  been  the  recipient  of  (In-  scor 
vilification— this  talented  and 
bow  dedicated  man  — while  Hissg- 
consideration  and  sympathy  not  o: 
the  Left,  but  also  of  the  reasonati 
servative,  and  the  politically  unalhi 
Chambers  offers  this  explanation:; 

...tlii'  parts  itrie  miscast.  [H 
looks  like  the  American  Hoy 
least  ij  you  don't  look  ton  rlosi 
clean-cut,  nice.  I  look  like  Mime  I 
of  intellectual  Cod  knows  i 
kind!  The  American  Boy  should] 
been  the  imc  to  tr\  to  rescue  Ami 
and  tlf  West. 

A  touch  of  tlie  old  Chambers  t  I 
strange  mixture  of  humility  and  f  I 
tiousness.  More  than  his  looks,  ac  ( 
were  against  Chambers.  He  hadll 
Mussian  agent,  self-exposed,  to  be 
but  nonetheless  trained  in  trickeii 
deceit.  Ergo,  Hiss  deserved  the  H 
of  the  doubt.  Conveniently  disn 
clumsily  explained  away,  w  as  the  I 
of  material  evidence  against  Hi? 
embarrassing  "pumpkin  papers 
demonstrable  fact  that  Hiss  ha 
about    his    relations   with  ChaK 
while   it   has   yet   to   be  provec 
Chambers  lied  about  Hiss,  everi 
smallest  detail. 

My  own  feelings  toward  CHI 
ma)  have  been  conditioned  by  p£ 
experience.  I  knew  ('handlers.  n< 
mately,  but  over  a  long  period  o 
I  was.  in  the  late  Twenties,  on  tl 
torial  staff  of  a  magazine  for  wri 
did  some  translations  from  the  G< 
and  saw  him  then  with  fair  freq 
He    disappeared    mysteriously  I) 
sight,  and  when  1  met  him  agail 
in  Manhattan  at  a  gathering  in  af 
house.    Chambers*  appearance 
created  a  stir:  was  an  olfense:  1 
most  of  us  bad  our  own  bitter  1 


Drop-in  movies. 
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ith  the  Communist  movement, 
ate  knew,  or  were  dimly  aware. 
Ible  in  the  Communist  apparat. 

■  necessary  for  the  late  Herbert 
« to  go  from  guest  to  guest,  ex- 
I   that   Chambers   had  broken 

■  Party,  that  he  was  kosher  again, 
lieasons  that  were  not  clear  to 
it  were  lukewarm  acquaintances 
§-Chambers  attached  himself  to 
t,  id  the  end  of  the  evening,  and 
1  the  house  together.  Someone 
|ve  told  Chambers  that  I  was  at 

ds  i  my  wife  was  in  the  coun- 
|  •  unexpectedlv  he  inv  ited  me  to 
I  e  night  with  him  and  his  family . 
I  then  — but  this  I  did  not  know— 
ig  from  possible  GPU  venge- 
nie    does    not    without  conse- 
break  with  the  apparat.  In  am 
was  unprepared  for  the  melo- 
c  journey  to  his  home,  which 
nit  '(i  be  situated  lonesomely  in 
i  of  the  Jersey  meadows.  It  was 
from  a  footling  spy  novel.  We 
a  ferry  to  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
as  people  normally  do.  Cham- 
ced  us  to  wait  until  the  very  last 
.  when  the  gates  were  about  to 
ie  ferry   to  pull  out  from  the 
1  then  we  made  a  mad  dash  for 
comedy,  as  I  saw   it  then,  was 
1  when  we  took  a  train  on  the 
side— again   we  lurked   in  the 
s.  on  a  far  end  of  the  platform, 
imbled  aboard  the  train  on  split- 
imaneuver.  The  house  at  the  end 
>urney  was  a  setting  for  a  Gothic 
B,  a  turreted  and  gloomy  struc- 
psigned,  Chambers  told  me,  by 
ackpot  German  architect  (  and 
'/.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  by 
f).    Doors   and    windows  were 
Jed.  and  if  my  memory  serves 
ere  shotguns  handy  to  repel  the 
□  invaders. 

libers  proved  to  be  an  admirable 
it  1  was  hardly  comfortable.  M\ 
towards  him  were  mixed: 
V  more  than  friendship  had 
ed  my  acceptance  of  his  in\ ita- 
iars  earlier,  when  he  was  editoi 
New  Masses,  I  had  submitted  to 
liece  of  straight  reporting  on  the 
oro  Trial  which  he  had  com 
tailored  to  the  Parts  line.  Now. 
ancor  which  persisted  somewhat 
iat  occasion,  were  added  reserva- 
•  to  his  sanity— 1  thought  he  was 

i  

was,  I  believe,  Chambers' first  attempt 
;e  from  the  darkness  of  the  under 
into  the  daylight  of  normal  inter 
Bolow,.an  editor  of  Fortune,  may  have 
sponsible  for  Chambers'  enrollment 

taff  of  Time. 


overdoing  the  cloak-and-dagger  bit.  In 
the  light  of  later  events.  I  am  less  sure. 
At  the  time,  however.  Chambers  made 
a  poor  impression  on  me.  His  wife,  on 
the  other  hand.  I  found  an  admirable 
person.  Goodness  shone  from  her.  Aside 
from  Chambers"  own  touching  tributes 
to  her  in  his  writings,  others  have  at- 
tested to  her  purity  of  character.  This 
is  hardly  evidence,  but  I  have  the 
strongest  feeling  that  if  Chambers  had 
lied  about  his  friend  Hiss,  had  accused 
him  without  reason,  Esther  Chambers, 
who  surely  knew  the  full  circumstances, 
would  have  forced  the  truth  out  of  him. 

When  I  met  Chambers  again,  the 
melodrama  was  over,  and  he  was  the 
perfectly  rational  and  sober  Time  edi- 
tor. I  had  been  recommended  to  him  for 
the  job  of  movie  critic,  which  was 
shortly  to  open.  Nothing  came  of  it. 
Chambers  doubted  that  I  could  master 
the  rut  ions  Time  st\  le  of  the  period,  and 
I  seethed  inwardly,  feeling  that  I  could 
match  the  incumbent  movie  critic,  or 
himself,  for  that  matter,  in  atrocious 
puns  and  word-coining.  Our  talk  was 
friendly  enough,  however,  and  on 
Chambers  side  even  warmly  so.  I  had 
never  known  him  to  be  so  loquacious 
with  me  before  the  loosening  theme 
being  apparently   our  country  homes. 


We  agreed  that  the  best  advice  was 
Voltaire's— to  tend  one's  own  garden. 
The  Germans  had  begun  their  invasion 
of  Russia  and  Chambers  heaped  scorn 
on  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  armies  to 
take  a  stand  at  the  Ural  Mountains- 
Russia's  Maginot  Line.  "Have  you  seen 
the  Ural  Mountains?"'  he  demanded, 
with  an  approach  to  heat.  "Mere  foot- 
hills." This  was  the  onlv  reference— an 
oblique  one— to  his  experiences  in  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Physically  he  had  changed  consider- 
ably. I  had  known  him  as  a  rather  hag- 
gard young  man.  with  the  worst  set  of 
teeth  this  side  of  Nova  Scotia.  Now  he 
had  gotten  almost  grossly  plump;  his 
teeth  had  been  capped,  and  the  gaping 
front  had  been  remedied  with  dentures. 

Nevertheless,  and  this  is  mv  slight 
footnote  on  the  credibility  of  Hiss*s  fail- 
ure to  recognize  him  on  their  confronta- 
tion. I  could  have  picked  him  out  in  a 
crowd. 

I  never  saw  Chambers  again.  1  told 
Herbert  Solow  of  mv  firm  belief  in  his 
testimony,  which  at  the  time  had  been 
seemingly  discredited.  "You  ought  to 
w  rite  to  tell  him  so.""  Solow  said.  I  never 
did.  I  regret  it  to  this  day.  □ 
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Fiction 


Bech:  A  Hook.  In  John  I  pdike. 
Knopf,  $5.95. 

I  must  say  my  relationship  with  John 
I  pdike  (which  exists  only  in  m\  own 
mind,  of  course)  has  been  a  strained 
one.  I  have  always  admired  his  energ) 
and  facility,  while  deploring  his  rather 
obvious  limits— the  excess  of  sensibility 
land  words)  applied  to  what  seemed  to 
me  trivial  subjects  (often  no  more  than 
transitorv  states  of  mind  and  feeling). 
It  seemed  to  me  that  his  emotional  com- 
mitment was  to  the  act  of  writing  itself, 
only  rarely  to  the  ideas,  people,  events 
thai  were  his  ostensible  subjects.  For  a 
long  time  1  thought  the  best  thing  he 
had  ever  written  was  a  piece  of  journal- 
ism, '"Hub  Fans  Hid  Kid  Adieu.  "  which 
was  about  Ted  W  illiams'  last  ball  game 
and  to  which  he  brought  a  depth  of 
feeling  more  intense— and  personal  — 
than  I  had  ever  sensed  in  his  fictions. 

1  hen  a  few  years  ago  he  published  a 
stor)  about  a  man  unwillingly  dragged 
al<  ng  on  a  civil-rights  march  by  his  wife 
and  it  had  a  passion  comparable  to  the 
Williams  piece,  a  passion  that  trans- 
cended, consumed  his  literary  stylish- 
ness. Couples,  though  overlong  and 
overwrought,  was  further  evidence  that 
he  was  increasingly  in  touch  with  him- 
self, that  he  was  writing  out  of  bis  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  his  strengths.  Bech:  A 
Book  is  new  evidence  of  his  capacity  to 
grow  and  change  and  it  is.  I  think,  the 
most  delightful  book  in  his  canon.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  sev  en  stories  (  plus 
an  introduction  by  "Bech*"  himself  plus 
a  wonderfully  funny  appendix  and 
bibliography  )  about  a  middle-aged  Jew  - 
ish writer,  the  author  of  one  greatly  suc- 
cessful novel  and  several  other  works 
that,  as  they  say,  failed  to  fulfill  its 
promise.  Now  he  is  blocked  and  trapped 
in  "the  silken  mechanism  whereby 
America  reduces  her  writers  to  imbecil- 
ity and  cozenages-State  Department 
cultural-exchange  tours,  campus  lectur- 
ing, publicity  junkets,  the  genteel  irrele- 
vance  of  induction  into  the  National 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Fetters.  He  also 


has  some  difficulty  with  his  sex  life,  but 
his  main  problem,  as  he  .says,  is  that 
"as  you  grow  older,  life  becomes  com- 
plicated." thus  increasingly  resistant  to 
art.  American  society  suffers  from  the 
same  kind  of  aging  process,  and  the 
possibility  that  art.  especially  literary 
ait.  may  be  about  to  become,  may  al- 
ready be.  impossible  glows  on  all  of  us 
-not  just  on  John  I  pdike,  not  jusl  on 
hi-  alter  ego.  Henry  Bech. 

No  mallei.  Bech  i>  a  (me.  rich  char- 
acter and  a  difficult  one  for  WASP) 
John  I  pdike  to  undertake.  That  he 
brings  him  oil.  without  -train,  with  a 
trulj  entertaining  grace,  seems  to  me 
just  wonderful.  He  may  be  a  projection 
of  I  pdike'-  worst  fantasies,  but  he 
is  also  proof  that  between  desperate 
silence  and  equally  desperate  celebrity, 
there  i-  a  middle  way  consisting  ol  hard 
work,  faithfulness  to  a  sense  ol  vocation, 
a  patiently  nurtured  y  ision.  R.S. 

The  Old   Man  and   Hi*  Sons,  by 

Hedin  Bru.  Translated  from  the  Faroese 
by  John  F.  West.  Paul  S.  Eriksson  Inc.. 
$5.95. 

The  Faroe  Islands  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands  and  south  of  Iceland.  Thev 
were  -ettled  by  Norsemen  and  belonged 
for  a  time  to  Norway  until  they  were 
ultimately  claimed  by  Denmark.  The 
Faroese  language,  according  to  the 
translator,  i*  a  blend  of  Icelandic  and 
northern  Norwegian  dialects.  People  of 
the  Faroe  Islands  are  combination  fish- 
ermen-farmers, who  have  survived  by 
making  the  rhythms  of  the  land  and  the 
sea  their  own.  The  author  of  this  novel. 
Heoin  Bru.  was  born  in  1901  in  a  grass- 
roofed  farmhouse;  he  went  to  sea  on  an 
old  wooden  cutter,  and  finally  returned 
to  his  island  as  an  agricultural  consul- 
tant. The  Old  Man  and  His  Sons,  his 
third  novel,  yvas  published  in  1940  but. 
because  even  now  in  the  Faroes  change 
may  still  require  one,  two.  or  maybe 
three  generations  to  make  its  presence 
known,  this  drama  of  a  peasant  family 
seems  much  older.  Ketil  and  his  wife  are 
in  their  seventies.  They  have  raised 
eleven  children,  of  whom  all  but  one. 


Kalv,  have  married  and  set  uj 
own  households.  For  this  old 
life  is  simply  a  matter  of  keeping 
over  one  s  head  and  enough  food 

-loi  ehoii-e.  'I  hey  u  ill  hay  e  liothir 

ever  to  do  with  luxury:  if  man  rl 
but  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  an. 
else  must  need-  be  vanity  an 
would  be  pushing  one's  luck  wit 

Ketil's  children  do  not  think  thl 
their  sense  of  sin  is  not  so  strol 
they  see  and  want  more  materiq 
-ure-.  Fife,  after  all,  doesn't  hav 
so  hard.  But  for  Ketil  and  his  wi 
abilit y  to  sal isfy  personal  needs  tl 
ingenuity  and  independence  is 
sence  of  self-respect.  Ketil  and 
grow  less  and  less  efficient  as  thl 
older,  but  they  share  a  quiet  exdB 
each  time  they  must  perform  a  tal 
have    been    doing    dailv.  weelT 
monthly  for  the  last  three  deca<] 
the  younger  generation,  their 
seem   just  stubborn  and  cranlj 
should  take  things  more  easy  nq 
thev  have  lived  into  privileged 
Ketil  s  eldest  son  tells  his  father,  'I 
know  w  hether  you're  foolish  or  wl 
you  are  old.  So  much  has  happend 
you  were  young,  that  you  hardlm 
w  here   you   stand— and   then  v|l 
around  prophesying  hunger  andB 
lion.  Stop  it:  nothing's  out  of  ■ 
it's  just  a  swing  of  the  tide.  YoB 
has  ebbed :   now   ours  is  flowuB 
one  must  impute  a  high  theme  to™ 
simple  tale.  Ketil's  son  says  it  as  II 
it  can  be  said.  I  would  recomme 
book  however  merely  for  the  s  B 
being  able  to  partake  \\  itH  Ketil;1!' 
wife  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  li 
such  close  contact  w  ith  the  land,  I  b 
and  the  cycle  of  natural  life. 

Nonfj 

A  Certain  World:  A  Commej 
Book,  compiled  by  W.  IF  Au 
William  Cole  Book.  Viking.  $10] 
Commonplace  books  are  perse 
thologies,  albums  in  which  one 
out  quotations,  with  or  withr 
own   comment.   In   the  sixteen 


How  to  stop  smoking 
and  save  two  lives 


y  once  conned  you 
■ving  smoking  was  smart, 
i  got  beyond  the  pain 
lg,  you  were  hooked, 
t  you've  puffed  up  quite 
t  gets  you  a  little  faster  to  the 
id  it  costs  about  $'200.00 
i  year  to  get  there. 

bsurd? 

ant  to  save  your  own  life, 
moking.  By  giving  $144.00 
200.00  a  year  you  spend  on 
i  to  a  needy  child  — 
save  the  child's  life,  too. 


Twelve  dollars  a  month 
(about  40$:  a  day)  will  give  a  desperate 
child  everything  he  or  she  needs 
—  food,  clothing,  health  care, 
and  a  Christian  home. 

We've  given  you  two  good  reasons 
to  quit  smoking.  If  you  don't 
like  yourself  well      »ugh  to  do  it, 
do  it  for  the  love 
of  a  little  child. 


Think  about  it. 

And  fill  in  this  coupon. 


Blenheim, 


(Canadian  residents  write  Box 
Ontario) 

I  want  to  sponsor  a  needy  child.  I  understand 
I  may  discontinue  at  any  time. 
I  prefer  =1  □  boy  or  □  girl,  approximately 
— .years  old,  from  □  India  □  Indonesia 

□  Korea  □  Haiti 

Please  rush  FULL  particulars.  Enclosed  is 

□  $12  for  first  month  □  $144  for  first  year. 

□  Select  a  child  for  me  from  the  most  needy 
country. 

□  I  am  unable  to  sponsor,  but  wish  to  con- 
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live  shipmates,  crew.  Great  grub, 
grog,  ports  of  call.  Skin-dive,  navi- 
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Box  120,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139. 
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seventeenth  (  entui  ics.  'commonplaces" 
rather  specificall)  meant  standard  or 
received  ideas  for  meditation  or  discus- 
sion, and  commonplace  hooks  soon 
came  to  include  everything  from  tran- 
scribed recipes  to  lute  music  that  might 
have  taken  the  fane)  of  the  compiler 
manuscript  poems,  sentiments  from 
ancient  authors,  and  so  forth.  Mon- 
taigne s  essa\s  started  out.  in  a  sense, 
from  a  commonplace  hook,  his  own 
commentary  eventually  coming  to 
deluge  the  quotations;  and-  for  Robert 
Burton,  silling  in  his  library  and  writ- 
ing and  rewriting  the  hook  of  his  life, 
tin-  Latin  authors  he  transcribed  and 
absorbed  into  The  4natom)  "I  Melan- 
choly were  as  much  part  of  his  hook,  he 
insisted,  as  his  own  English. 

Such  an  album,  compiled  by  a  i  on 
tempoi  ai  \  man  ol  letters  w  ith  the 
knowledge,  intelligence,  and  concerns 
ol  \\  .  II.  \uden.  would  In-  bound  to  he 
unusual  il  onh  h\  connecting  the  two 
poles  ol  his  range  ol  broad,  remem- 
bered reading  I  idiosyncratic,  on  the 
one  hand,  common  on  the  other  I  b\ 
more  than  merel)  the  spect rum  ol  what 
lies  between  them.  VI r.  \uden  basal 
ways  maintained  an  autobiographical 
reticence  save  foi  some  emblematic 
asides  which  keep  appearing  in  bis 
poems  and  essays  perhaps,  indeed,  in 
oi  dri  in  pi  otect  In-  eandoi .  Asa  con- 
sequence, this  attractive  meditational 
text,  consisting  id  a  dazzling  arrav  ol 
extracts  from  his  reading  with  his  own 
commentary .  arranged  undei  I  7.1  alpha- 
betized headings,  is  hardlj  the  poet  s 
heart  laid  bare. 

But  it  does  move  toward  -ell-portrai- 
ture in  other  ways.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, aphorism-  abound.  I  hose  read- 
ers who  know  the  poet  -  work  will  not 
be  surpi  ised  to  find  lots  id  Goethe.  Kai  I 
\on  Kraus,  (.coil;  Christoph  Lichten- 
berg,  Simone  Weil.  Paul  Valery,  and  an 
enigmatic  figure  named  Malcolm  de 
Chazal.  Reappearing  in  more  extended 
passages  are  Ruskin  and  ('..  S.  Lewi.-. 

Man's  categories  reflect  the  poet  - 
devotion  to  the  lile  of  its  own  which 
language  seems  to  lead:  "Anagrams 
I  including  one  on  bis  own  name-win 
SHUN  A  NUDE  TAG?).  "Double  Lnten- 
dre.  I  nconscious.  "Phrase  Books. 
Foreign.  "Prose.  Purple."  "Prose. 
Woozy,    and  more. 

Ilie  best  thing  about  ibis  collection 
is  its  identity  as  a  book  the  mterplav 
between  categor)  and  quotation,  the 
sense  ol  what  has  been  excluded  and 
what  brought  in.  where.  It  is  an  increas- 
ing!) rare  kind  of  reading  experience 
to  feel  familiar  passages  come  alive  in 


.i 

ofi 


a  strange  context  of  quotation. Tr 
has  both  style  and  structure  of 
and  manages  to  comment  perfe 
itself,  and  on  the  imaginative  lif 
braces,  by  starting  out  with  "Acj 
the  medieval  term  for  spiritual 
and  ending  with  "Writing." 

Duty,  Honor,  Empire:  Th 
and  Times  of  Colonel  R 
Meinertzhagen,  by  John  Lor 

dom  House,  810. 

Late  in  life  Colonel  Meinert, 
who  was  variously  a  soldier,  ai 
nage  expert,  and  an  ornitholol 
fered  a  selective  loss  of  hearir 
night  he  was  seated  at  a  table  witl 
who  did  not  approve  his  habit 
taining  bird  specimens  by  the 
expedient  of  shooting  them,  but 
quired  anvwav  about  the  suecej 
day's  hunt.  When  he  apparently 
bear  hei  question,  she  endeavi 
explain.  on  know,  bang, 
Whereupon  the  Colonel  correct 
"No.  Ma'am.  Bang!'' 

He  was.  as  the  quotation  indii 
great  gun.  though  he  was  rarely 
sciously  funny  as  it  hints.  A  da 
blimp  sailing  serenely  on  past  hi t 
he  was  a  living  summary  of  the 
torian  values  Mr.  Lord  refers  tc 
title,  as  well  as  some  others  th, 
become  clear  as  one  succumbs 
charm  of  a  book  whose  tone  < 
modulates  from  the  heroic  to  th( 
to  the  uninsistentlv  speculative.  (, 
Meinertzhagen  was  as  a  young  i 
jected  by  his  mother,  devastated 
loss  ol  a  beloved  brother,  ] 
logically  hardened  b\  brutal  tie 
in  a  boarding  school.  Incapacita 
love  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  w- 
w  a-  compensated  by  an  ability  § 
stand  loneliness  as  well  as  the 
physical  terrors  on  the  various 
deserts,  jungles  of  Her  Majesty' 
His  Majesty's)  dominions  and 
sions.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
literally  all  over  the  map— a  rr 
which,  year  nv  year,  the  red  sti 
empire  receded.  He  didn't  like  th 
be  certainl)  didn't  like  the  desk 
which  he  was  relegated  after 
with  Allenbv  in  the  Middle  Last 
World  War  I  ( Meinertzhagen 
passionate  Zionist).  Still,  he  1 
stoically  enough— and  kept  up 
great  harumphing  gusto,  the  dial 
which  this  book  is  based,  as  inte: 
in  his  blindnesses  as  he  is  in  his  ol 
I  ioTis. 

He  is  not,  of  course,  a  major 
but  in  a  w  ay  thai  is  a  good  thing.  \ft 
loo  much  at  stake  in  the  lives  of  ! 


fl  shakers  and  somehow  it  is 
et  under  the  skin  of  a  society, 
g  the  lives  of  those  men  who 
nough  the  lop  to  see  how  the\ 
yet  stayed  enough  in  touch 
lower  strata  to  see  how  the 
isions  actually   worked  out. 
nan  was  Meinei tzhauen  and 
"s  hook  is  one  ol  the  delights 
1  rent  revival  of  interest  in  the 
1  neteenth  centur) .  R.S. 

ks  of  a  Dilettante,  h\  Leo- 
nand.  Macmillan,  $5.95. 
.  the  key  passage  in  Mr.  Tyr- 
iok  is  this  one  about  American 
ils:  "What  is  troublesome,  for 
st  and  misconceived,  is  their 
to  accuse  America,  or.  more 
American  democracy  lor  all 
id  wrongs  that,  by  nature,  are 
to  the  very  essence  of  life  .  .  . 
l  .  .  .  immune  to  any  rational 
demons!  rating  irrele\  ancies 
man  s  misfortune  in  his  strug- 
^1  social  abuses,  and  the  Amer- 
titution. 

ii  ironic  commentar)  on  the 
late  of  social  thought  in  this 
hat  it  requires  a  Middle  I'.uro- 
ire.  jailed  by  both  of  the  major 

of  our  country.  t<»  point  out 
t.  alas,  for  all  the  progress  we 
le,  we  are  still  prev  to  the  i ill- 
workings  of  original  sin  and 
iscussions  of  our  manifest  dc- 

as  a  society  must  begin  with 
ively  simple  fact.  As  Mr.  Tyr- 
ints  out.  most  of  the  evils  we 
ront  are  derived  '"from  life  it- 
ile  the  evils  we  oppose  across 
s  are  institutional,  created  not 
bin  the  individual  but  from. 
'.  the  public  horrors  men  create 
ing  to  relate  with  one  another 
al  system. 

is  a  way  of  saying  that  on  this 
well  as  on  others  he  raises  in 
g  the  revolutionary  climate  in 
in    politics.    Mr.    T\  rmand's 
c  and  wide-ranging  collection 
ations  supplies  a  valuable  cor- 
o  our  overheated  intellectual 
He  is  affectionate,  patient,  rea- 
and  undespairing  about  our 
and  passions  in  a  way  that  we 
apparently,  afford  to  be.  And  I 
h  would  pass  out  copies  of  his 
every  freshman  entering  col- 
t  year.  It  is  brief  enough,  and 
ough,  to  command  even  their 
ile  attention  spans.  One  can  only 
llhat  someone  said  to  him  short- 
his  arrival  here:  "Welcome 
-R.S. 


Thoughts  that  Enslave  Minds 

Tortured  souls.   Human  beings 
whose  self-confidence  and  peace  of 
mind   have   been   torn   to  shreds  by 
invisible  darts  —  the  evil  thoughts  of 
others.  Can  envy,  hate  and  jealousy 
be  projected  through  space  from  the 
mind    of   another?    Do  poisoned 
thoughts,  like  mysterious  rays,  reach 
through  the  ethereal  realms  to  claim 
innocent   victims?  All  of  us.  from 
day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  circum- 
stance, are  possible  victims  of  men- 
tal poisoning,  unless  we  understand 
its  nature,  and  can  quickly  recognize 
its  infectious  inoculation. 

This  FREE  Book 

Do  you  know  the  strangest  of  all 
laws   in    man's    body?    Man's  life, 
happiness,  health,  ami  enjoyment  of 
the  things  of  life  depend  on  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  working  of  the 
human  mind    !/•(   the  Rosicrucians 
explain  how  vou  may  acquire 
age  old  method  for  mind  develop- 
ment and  the  proper  use  of  your 
latent  powers.  Write  for  the  free 
book,    "The  Mastery  of  Life."  , 
Address:  Scnl.c  M.X.S. 
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San  .lose.  California  951  14 
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ISSUES  IN  HUMAN  ECOLOGY 


Literate,  clear,  dramatic,  compelling  .  . 
An  indispensable  tool  for  anyone  who 
honestly  hopes  to  do  something  significant 
about  today's  planetary  problems.  ,  ,  No 
book  can  be  more  important  at  this 
moment." 

San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner 
and  Chronicle 

"If  this  book  does  not  arouse  us  to  the 
dangers  we  face,  none  will1" 
Stewart  L.  Udall 

"The  best  single  descriptive  and  analytic 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  I  have  yet 
seen  .  .  .  Telling  and  courageous  " 
Robert  L.  Heilbroner, 
The  New  York  Review  ol  Book; 
The  new  book  by  the  authors  of 
THE  POPULATION  BOMB 
S8.95  at  all  bookstores  now. 

■  ■  W.  H.  FREEMAN  AND  COMPANY 
MB  660  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
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"  The  study  of  Richard  Nixon,  an 
exercise  to  which  1  have  devoted  most 
of  my  time  since  September  of  1 968, 
requires  a  steadfast  clinging  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  human.  That  is  not  easy.  Most 
of  the  people  who  work  for  him  at  the 
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THE  NIXON 
WATCH 

by  John  Osborne 
lilits.  by  Robert  Osborn 
Introduction 
by  Tom  Wicker. 

$5.95. 


,  of  ///X 
auiy  de&i 

White  House  do  their  witless  best  to 
conceal  the  fact,  making  him  out  to  be 

a  President  who  never  —  but  never  

succumbs  to  the  pressures  of  the  office 
and  who  in  all  other  conceivable  ways 
is  without  fault  or  foible." 

The  first  full-length  portrait  of 
the  Nixon  presidency.  "Perceptive 
reporting  and  excellent  reading." 
Publishers'  Weekly. 
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386  Park  Amiiiic  South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 


I  [arold  ( ',.  Schonberg 


MUSIC   

The  Broadway  musical :  getting  awa)  with  murder 
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m  m  ■  ithin  the  space  of  two  weeks 
f  y  this  spring,  I  finally  caughl  up 
with  a  group  of  musicals  on  and  off 
Broadwav.  It  was  a  liberal  education  in 
had  music,  had  singing,  and  disgraceful 
sound.  I  had  heen  told  that  nobody  casts 
singers  any  more  for  Broadway  mu- 
sicals. First  you  get  the  pretty  girl,  or 
the  handsome  boy,  or  the  superstar,  and 
then  worry  about  the  way  they  are  go- 
ing to  handle  the  music.  Hut  ev  en  at  that. 
I  was  unprepared  for  the  sheer  despera- 
tion in  which  Katharine  Hepburn  in 
Coco,  sav.  tried  to  squeeze  out  a  note  or 
two.  or  the  ear-splitting  screeches  of 
Estelle  Parsons  in  Mahagonny  I  the 
Brecht-Weill  off-Broadway  show  thai 
closed  after  a  few  performances  I.  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  commercial  bland- 
ncss  of  the  music:  and  the  loud,  dis- 
torted, fake  sound  in  every  theater  ,  sent 
me  shuddering  into  the  street. 

Nobody  is  taking  chances  any  more, 
not  for  an  investment  of  $750,000  and 
up.  The  songs  in  the  various  musicals 
are  all  but  interchangeable.  As  a  great 
American  thinker  almost  said,  if  you've 
heard  one  Broadway  musical,  you've 
heard  them  all.  The  Broadway  com- 
posers seem  to  work  in  standardized 
dilutions  of  Richard  Rodgers  and  Fritz 
Loewe.  avoiding  anv  unusual  har- 
monies, sticking  to  a  kind  of  melodic 
formula  that  makes  everything  sound 
alike.  The  off-Broadway  composers 
work  in  standardized  rock,  and  f  can't 
get  over  the  fact  that  the  critics  took 
seriouslv  so  puerile  a  score  as  that  for 
The  Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac. 

Only  the  cynicism  that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  last  davs  of  Rome  could 
have  been  responsible  for  two  of  the 
current  Broadway  hits.  I  am  thinking 
of  Coco  and  Applause.  Coco  is  about 
the  worst  specimen  of  its  kind  anybody 
is  ever  going  to  come  across,  and  it  has 
a  legitimate  claim  to  be  described  as 
the  greatest  American  disaster  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  only  thing  holding 
it  together  is  Hepburn,  and  she  holds  it 
together  not  because  of  what  she  is,  but 
because  of  what  she  represents.  The 
magic  image  of  Hepburn,  she  of  the 
great  films,  she  of  the  great  personality, 
blinds  everybody  to  the  fact  that  she 


can't  sing  and  doesn't  act  very  well.  Part 
of  the  trouble  is  the  appalling  book  by 
Alan  Jay  Ferner,  which  is  almost  as 
had  as  the  Andre  Previn  score.  Nobody 
could  do  much  with  it.  Perhaps  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  material,  Hepburn 
ends  up  a  caricature  of  herself,  with 
angular,  stagy  gestures,  tears,  perpetu- 
ally quivering  chin  (there  hasn't  been 
as  much  chin-quivering  since  the  Gish 
girl  plaved  Little  Orphan  Annie).  It's 
embarrassing.  There's  nothing  worse 
than  an  old  woman  trying  to  play  an 
old  woman. 

But  Coco  and  Appluuse  will  probably 
iuii  forever  because  of  Hepburn  and 
Lauren  Bacall.  Their  glamour  washes 
out  into  the  audience,  and  hero-wor- 
shipers Hock  to  see  their  idols.  They  will 
nevei  be  invited  to  have  lunch  with 
Hepburn  or  Bacall,  they  will  never  meet 
those  two  stars  face  to  face,  but  at  the 
theater  at  least  the  two  women  can  be 
seen  alive.  You  can  almost  reach  out 
and  touch  them!  Applause  is  a  slick  mu- 
sical with  a  tired  plot  about  the  manip- 
ulations of  a  bitchy  young  actress  in 
her  effort  to  unseat  an  aging  star.  Bacall 
handles  her  end  better  than  Hepburn 
does  in  Coco.  She  is  very  much  the 
queen,  and  she  knows  it,  and  she  moves 
around  the  stage  in  a  hot  blaze  of 
egoism.  Most  of  the  time  she  talks  her 
songs,  and  thus  does  not  make  a  fool  of 
herself.  She  has  good  rhythm  and  tim- 
ing :  if  she  has  no  voice,  at  least  she  can 
put  over  a  song. 


A .\ OTHER  SUPERSTAR  is  busy  in 
Hello,  Dolly.  Ethel  Merman  has 
taken  over  the  leading  role.  Before  go- 
ing to  the  show,  I  called  the  publicity 
people  and  asked  if  she  was  going  to  be 
amplified.  Ethel  Merman  amplified? 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter.  Ethel 
Merman  amplified?  Of  course  not.  But 
the  hell  she  isn't.  She  may  not  be  wear- 

\h.  Si  honberg,  senior  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  author  of  The  Great 
Composers  and  other  books.  He  went  to 
Brooklyn  College,  took  an  M.A.  at  New 
York  University,  and  served  four  years 
with  glider  and  parachute  troops  during 
World  War  II. 


ing  a  body  mike,  but  those 
mikes  all  over  the  stage  are  ] 
her  voice  along  with  every!) 
The  result  is  just  as  artificiall 
loudly  artificial.  At  least  Me 
great  trouper  who  used  to  ha 
and  she  handles  her  dimin 
sources  with  a  great  deal  of 
when  she  comes  to  the  apron 
the  orchestra,  faces  the  audi 
tries  to  belt  out  a  song  do  ll 
and  short  v  ocal  range  become 
Purlie,  w  ith  a  score  by  Gar) 
been  getting   some  attention 
Negro  musical,  and  is  as  truly 
Fiddler  on  the  Hoof  is  truly  Je 
plot  concerns  Purlie's  effort  to 
from  a  local  redneck.  In  this 
okay  to  steal,  because  the  redi 
about  Nigras  and  is  a  louse, 
know  how  we  Northerners  feel . 
kind.  So  everybody  sits  bad 
cently,  watching  a  play  aboul 
that  is  as  believable  as  Catl 
Another   rather   irritating  tr 
7776,  all  about  that  cute  Thon 
son,  and  the  lovable  Ben  Franl  | 
in  this  play  is  the  Hans  Sachs  t 
Walther  von  Stolzing),  and  c-< 
John    Hancock,    and  peppe 
Adams,    and    other    cute  1 
Fathers.  It  seems  that  the  De 
of  Independence  can't  be  wril- 
Tom  Jefferson  gets  together  i 
wife  for  .  .  .  you  know  .  .  .  I  gig; 
interesting  and  conventional  n 
decent  singers  in  the  cast  (  goo' 
though),  but  1776  will  doub 
until  the  next  revolution.  Wh 
not  be  too  far  off.  at  that.  / 
Promises  is  another  slick,  wot' 
professional  job,  this  one  ahoi 
a   corporation.   If  somebody 
couple  of  songs  from  Promises 
them  into  177<>  or  Coco,  nobbj 
tell  the  difference.  As  a  musica 
ises,  Promises  is  a  nothing.  As  a 
it  is  bright  and  amusing,  than 
cially  to  the  smooth  Jerry  Ohi 
Chuck  Baxter.  Ohrbach  is  so  g 
he  ends  up  unbelievable.  He  is 
man    with    more    charm  tha 
Mountbatten.  and  vet  we  are  ( 
to  believe  that  he  is  a  tongue-tie 
ful  schnook. 


THERE  IS 
NO 

WER  CRISIS 
THIS 
SUMMER 

Tin  the  upper  Great  Plains  states, 
re  consumers  have  ample  electric 
for  farm,  home  and  industry  .  .  . 
ieople  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
juntry  face  the  constant  threat  of 
brownouts  or  blackouts. 

5  not  just  luck.  The  Missouri  Basin 
ns  Group  —  an  eight-state  power 
nade  up  of  120  consumer-owned 
Jectric  systems  and  the  Bureau  of 
mation  —  years  ago  planned  and 
,  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  their 
isumers'  needs  for  the  70' s.  Now, 
ey're  looking  ahead  to  the  1980's. 

trough  a  one-system  approach  to 
\i  based  on  fair  sharing  of  benefits 
imum  use  of  facilities,  there  is  — 
will  be  —  plenty  of  power  at  low 
hen  and  where  it's  needed  ...  to 
?t  a  large  summer  demand  in  one 
.  .  a  large  winter  peak  in  another. 

ipeople  of  America's  rural  electric 
relieve  what  is  being  done  in  one 
i  of  the  country  suggests  what  can 
idone  in  other  areas  .  .  .  giving  full 
weight  to  the  nation's  need  for  a 
cleaner  environment. 

AMERICA'S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled 
by  the  people  they  serve 


more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009 
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OFF  BROADWAY  I  MANAGED  to  catch 
<>nl\  Salvation  i  imv\  closed  I ,  The 
Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac,  and  the  short- 
lived \1  ahagonn  y.  There  is  a  hit  of  a 
story  about  Wahagonny.  Apparently  the 
producers  did  not  have  much  faith  in  it 
the  work  is  an  opera,  not  a  musical, 
and  is  composed  in  the  dissonant  style 
of  the  \>>20-.  w  ith  a  good  deal  id  Hinde- 
mith  in  it  and  they  fooled  around  with 
the  score,  making  it  almost  a  rock  mu- 
sical. As  such  it  had  weeks  of  previews. 
Then  Lotte  Lenya  threatened  l<>  go  to 
court  to  stop  this  desecration  of  the 
music  by  her  late  husband  i  Kurt  Weill  I . 
It  v\as  hnallv  decided  to  go  hack  to  the 
original.  More  musicians  were  brought 
in,  and  at  the  opening  a  near-approxi- 
mation of  Mahagonny  was  produced.  It 
promptly  folded.  Hut  if  an)  of  the  hack- 
ers approached  Lenya  with  a  "See  what 
you  did!"  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
the  previews  were  infinitely  worse.  Audi- 
ences were  small,  bored,  and  at  the  per- 
formance I  attended  there  were  boos  and 
cries  of  "Catastrophe!  The  fact  is  that 
Mahagonny  i-  a  badl)  dated  work,  with 
a  ridiculously  dated  libretto,  and  has 
nowhere  the  life  or  the  bracing  music 
of  Weill  -  masterpiece.  The  Threepenny 
( )pera. 

The  Last  Sweet  l)n\s  of  Isaac  con- 
tains two  plays  about  alienation,  about 
the  problems  ol  modern  life  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  to  know  one  another. 
Straw  men  in  the  form  id  technology, 
or  the  police,  are  set  up  to  be  ea- i I  \ 
pushed  over.  Two  uninteresting  kids 
contemplate  their  navel-  and  find  them- 
selves the  most  interesting  things  since 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  dialogue  has  all 
the  brilliant  repartee  of  Godey's  Lady  s 
lion/,-.  Society  is  supposed  to  be  put 
through  a  wringer  and  perception-  are 
supposed  to  be  heightened.  But  this  is  a 
five-and-dime  wringer,  a  cheap  little  toy. 
Both  of  the  principals,  Austin  Pendleton 
and  Fredericka  Weber,  are  non-singers 
who  have  trouble  carrying  a  tune.  Not 
that  they  have  many  tunes  to  carry .  The 
music,  played  bv  a  group  known  as  "The 
Zeitgeist."  blasts  away  relentlessly,  with 
as  much  variation  as  the  path  of  a  wind- 
shield w  iper  on  a  car. 

Less  pretentious,  but  much  sweeter 
and  more  natural,  was  Salvation,  a  rock 
musical  with  a  revival-meeting  plan  of 
attack.  There  was  no  plot  as  such.  A 
group  of  agreeable  kids  had  a  good  time 
extolling  the  present-day  virtues  of 
youth  sex,  drugs,  free-thinking,  free- 
dom in  everything.  All  this  the  kids  did 
with  a  rather  engaging  air  id  slightly 
frightened  br  avado,  like  children  saying 
dirt)  words  to  their  elders.  There  was 


v, 


something  sweet  about  it,  and  I  thought 
that  the  music  and  lyrics  by  Peter  Link 
and  (  (  '..  Courtney  were  the  best  1  had 
encountered  on  my  rounds.  Too  bad  it 

closed. 

But  Satiation,  like  everything  else 
on  the  New  York  musical  stage,  sulfered 
from  bad  sound,  and  I  would  like  to 
object.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  ampli- 
fication, since  actors  rather  than  singers 
are  prevailingly  cast  in  singing  roles, 
there  still  is  no  reason  why  the  techni- 
ques cannot  be  accomplished  with  more 
respect  for  the  music  and  the  audience. 
I  he  microphones  in  the  Broadway 
theaters  those  musty,  uncomfortable 
houses  with  narrow  seats  and  no  foyer 
space  ait-  placed  along  the  front  of  the 
stage  every  four  feet  or  so.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  principals  wear  body  mikes. 
An  audio  technician  in  the  tear  of  the 
house  rides  gain.  Loudspeakers  send 
the  music  around.  Often  the  speakers 
have  peak-  and  high-frequency  distor- 
tion. The  sound  is  highly  directional, 
and  those  in  the  audience  at  the  left  or 
right  of  the  stage  do  not  hear  what  is 
coming  oil  the  stage.  Instead  they  hear 
what  is  corning  out  of  the  speaker 
clo-est  to  them.  One  might  as  well  stay 
home  and  listen  to  records.  There  is  little 
feeling  of  location  on  the  Broadway  mu- 
sical stage:  a  singer  at  stage  right  is 
heard  from  a  speaker  at  stage  left. 


SOMETIMES,  ESPECIALLY  in  the  off- 
Broadway  musicals,  tire  sound  tech- 
nician rides  gain  so  lustily  that  one's 
ears  hurt.  Over'  a  hundred  decibels  in  a 
three-hundred-seal  house  is  not  a  happy 
experience.  Even  in  the  bigger  Broad- 
way theater  s  the  volume  of  sound  often 
i-  painful,  and  it  is  all  the  more  painful 
in  that  it  is  not  a  natural  sound.  There 
is  a  prevailing  metallic  quality  from  all 
voice-. 

At  Promises,  Promises,  where  a  spe- 
cial amplification  system  has  been  set  up 
(of  which  the  producers  are  very 
proud  I.  the  impossible  has  finally  been 
achieved.  The  orchestra  is  abolished.  It 
is  there,  and  a  conductor  wags  a  stick, 
but  all  of  the  sound  from  the  pit  comes 
through  the  speakers.  In  this  show .  there 
is  more  of  a  feeling  of  direction  from 
the  stage  than  in  the  other  Broadway 
musicals,  but  each  singer'  sounds  as 
though  he  has  a  three-inch  speaker  in 
his  throat.  It's  the  damndest  thing,  and 
I  can  t  exactly  describe  it,  but  one  hears 
the  human  voice  and  at  the  same  time 
not  the  human  voice.  Promises  has  six- 
teen loudspeakers  scattered  through  the 
Shubert  Theater,  in  a  conspicuous  ex- 


ample  of  overkill.  Yet  ever" 
eluding  the  critics,  seems  not 
tolerate  but  actually  to  enjoy 
of  travesty  of  singing.  Have 
the  point  where  nobody  can  d! 
the  ersatz  from  the  real?  I  thin; 
drama  critics -haven't  they  an 
are  letting  the  Broadway  mus 
get  away  with  murder. 

P.S.:  The  George  Furth-Step 
heim  musical  comedy,  Compan 
after  this  article  was  written, 
created  the  kind  of  stir  that 
the  appearance  ol  a  new  A 
I  anity  Fair.  The  weekly  newsrr 
in  particular  seem  to  believe  tii .. 
puny  is  a  breakthrough  prefi 
new  art  form  on  Broadway.  (. 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  a 
says  marriage  is  good,  even  wi 
sions,  but  there  is  something  t<: 
also  for  being  a  bachelor,  but 
guy  ought  to  get  married.  Or  r 
shouldn't.  Or  something  like  tl 
a  shallow,  brittle  play  with 
brittle  people  and  shallow,  britt 
There  is  no  plot  as  such,  and  C 
is  nothing  more  than  a  series] 
about  marriage,  backed  by  m 
ha-  a  slight— oh,  so  very  sligh 
lav  of  dissonance.  That  makes 
ticated:  and.  indeed,  Compan 
sophisticated  than  most  anyth| 
can  be  heard  on  Broadway.  H| 
trouble  is  that  the  Sondheim  sc« 
not  have  any  integrity.  It  fli- 
various  styles,  and  is  as  neui 
eclectic  as  the  glassteel  skyscra« 
jections  used  as  a  backdrop.  Q 
number,   "Poor   Baby,"  rises; 
touch  of  melodic  individuality* 
also  contains  a  five-voice  cara 
comes  off  very  nicely. 

The  heavily  amplified  sound  - 
pany  was  as  bad  as  it  is  everywft 
In  addition,  the  singers  and  o* 
all  night  long  were  working  as 
noisy  air-conditioning  system.' 
added  a  pronounced  backgrour' 
that  actually  interfered  with  cla 
the  performance  I  attended,  the 
ditioning  was  shut  off  a  minul 
before  the  end  of  the  show.  Tb 
ence  was  startling— the  differen 
between  playing  a  scratchy  78-r 
ord  and  following  it  with  a  vii 
disc.  But  if  Broadway  music  is 
background  music,  a  Muzak-like 
paniment  to  a  play  or  a  dance,  a> 
come  to  be.  it  apparently  makes' 
ference  what  kind  of  auditory  ) 
are  committed.  Nobody  seems  to  [ 
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A  Mild  Sensation 
is  what  most  people  look  foi 
and  almost  never  find. 


It  is  a  rare  Scotch  drinker 
indeed  who  forms  a  lifelong  kinship 
with  one  Scotch.  It's  not  that  we're 
wanderers  by  nature.  But  by  taste. 

And  perhaps  what  we're  looking  for  has 
never  been  made.  At  least  until  now. 

Because  now  someone  is  making  a 
blend  of  45  of  Scotland's  lightest  whiskies, 
each  mellowed  at  least  eight  full  years. 

You  wouldn't  want  it  any  sooner.  Because 
we  found  that  it  takes  no  less  than  eight 
years  to  make  a  smooth  Scotch.  Which 
is  why  we  wait. 

And  then  what  most  Scotch 
drinkers  look  for  is  easier  to  find. 
Because  what  we're  making  is  more 
than  just  light  Scotch. 

It's  a  Mild  Sensation. 

Ambassador. .  .The  Mild  Sensation. 

Mellowed  8  years. 
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Ambassador 

Deluxe  Scotch 
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UiOl  T  THIS  ISSl  K 


To  gathei  material  for  his  report  on  l he* 
Radical  Right  t < ><la \  ixr  page  .'>.">  i 
Petei  Schrag  traveled  almost  tin-  entire 
breadth  <>1  the  countrj  geographically, 
and  half  again  a-  far  in  political  terms. 
It  was  not  a  lonesome  trip,  nor  was  it 
marked  bv  standard,  expected  experi- 
ence--. Koi  Schrag,  in  fact,  there  were 
more  than  a  lew  surprises,  both  in  what 
he  found  and  in  hi-  responses  to  it. 

■'  The  nice  thing  about  writing  about 
the  Radical  Right  these  (bus.  "  he  says, 
"is  that  you  have  the  territorv  almost 
entirelv  to  yourself.  A  number  of  organ- 
ization- monitor  the  activities  ol  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Libert)  Lobby,  and 
other  groups,  and  man)  of  them— par- 
ticular!) the  Anti-Defamation  League 
id  B'nai  B'rith— are  always  helpful  with 
leads.  But  the  fashionable  radicalism  is 
all  on  the  other  side.  If  you  sa)  the  word 
"extremists"  sou  get  an  earful  about  the 
Panthers,  the  Weathermen,  and  their 
allies,  and  considerable  ennui  about 
political  reactionaries  like  Carl  Mc- 
Intire  and  Billv  James  Hargis.  The 
Right  is  willing  to  be  interviewed,  and 
even  followed,  despite  its  general  suspi- 
cion  of  the  'liberal'  press.  The)  feel  a 
little  neglected. 

"They  were  all  supposed  to  be  more 
secretive  than  the)  turned  out  to  be: 
eight  years  ago  they  were  called  the 
most   politically    dangerous  people  in 
America.  Kver\  time  someone  attacked 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  Birch  plot.  But  secrecy,  at  least  in 
l('7().  isn't  the  problem:   the  problem 
is  information  overload:  too  much  rhet- 
oric, too  main  pamphlets,  books.  Iliers. 
records,  too  man)  speakers  and  meet- 
ings. Hargis,  whom  I  really  enjoyed, 
w  anted  me  to  spend  more  time  w  ith  him. 
to  take  in  more  meetings  and  confer- 
ences: Welch  "rave  me  the  grand  tout 


of  the  Belmont  Birch  headquarters;! 
all  of  them  were  quite  willing  to  gel 
about  other  organizations.  I  began 
feel  that  in  some  wa\  the\  were  onB 
side,  not  on  specific  issues  or  on  tl 
various  versions  of  conspiracy,  biB 
their  general  — if  sometimes  inconsiJl 

suspicion  ol  Big  <  iovei  nnient  A 
decade  ago  Big  Government  appeH 
far  more  benign  than  it  does  nfl 
\lavbe.  I  kept  thinking,  there  are  rm 
wing  plots  being  hatched,  but  if  tl 
are,  these  are  not  the  people  whoB 
hatching  them.  The  conspirators,  if  jy< 
are  much  more  likely  alreadv  to  bi:iii 
the  public  pavroll.  That  was  my  parra 
lar  strain  of  paranoia.  But  it  wasjil 
light-wingers'  fear,  too. 

"All  of  it  made  for  a  greater  fanl  v 
After  Hargis'  meeting  in  An  s 
Nebraska.  I  drove  him  back  to  the  rrjd 
in  Grand  Island  where  we  were  H 
staying.  What  if  I  cracked  up,  I  id 
dered.  What  were  Schrag,  the  LiHB 
from  New  York,  and  Hargis,  the  II 
damentalist  right-winger  from  Tfl 
doing  together  in  the  Nebraska  bfl 
docks  at  midnight?  Now  there  wasH 
terial  for  a  tale  of  real  conspiraH 


The  cover  for  this  August  i 
(  MCML.W  I  is  derived  from  yourh 
earned  dollar  bill,  where  the  design 
ries  the  date  MDCCLXXVI.  The  | 
motto,  translated  roughly,  means: 
vorable  to  our  undertaking  ...  we 
establish  a  new  ordei . 


If  you 

;  like 
the  taste 


W  That's  a  big  if. 

You  see,  most  of  cigarette  smoke 
is  gas.  And  certain  of  these  gases  are 
harsh.  And  what's  to  like  about  harsh? 

Our  Gas-Trap  filter  reduces  certain  harsh 
gases  like  crazy... better  than  any 
other  popular  filter  brand. 

This  makes  a  significant  difference.  For 

^one  thing  we  taste  different. 
Not  like  an  Ordinary  Filter 
Cigarette  at  all. 
But  don't  take 
our  word  for  it. 
_  See  for 

^^^^  yourself. 


LARK 

Only  LARK  has  a  Gas-Trap"  filter  wi  nm 
*>.  Msuwwith  two  outer  "tar"and  nicotine 
filters  plus  an  inner  gas  filter  of  activated 
charcoaj  granules.  These  charcoal  gran- 
ules reduce  certain  harsh  gases  in  a  way 
ordinary  filters  do  not.  You'll  appreciate 
the  difference  this  filter  makes  after  your 
first  pack. 


LKTTKKS 


Mississippi  alluvium 


In  Willie  Morris'  remarkable  report 
on  his  return  to  Yazoo  [June],  there  is 
a  reference  to  a  column  by  myself,  in 
which  I  wrote  that  "it  has  become  im- 
possible to  hide  from  view  any  longer 
the  fact  that  school  integration,  although 
it  has  certainly  been  'an  experiment 
noble  in  purpose,'  has  tragicall)  failed 
.linn isl  everywhere."  It  does  not  seem  to 
me— although  that  is  the  thrust  of  Mr. 
Morris1  reference  to  my  column— that 
anything  he  reports  from  Yazoo  proves 
anything  I  wrote  in  the  column  wrong. 

I  also  wrote  "Don'l  sell  out  integra- 
tion where  it's  been  successful,"  noting 
that  "the  bridges  between  the  races  are 
too  few  and  fragile  anvwa\.  and  the\ 
must  be  preserved  at  all  costs."  It  may 
be— though  \\  illie  Morris'  piece  makes 
no  II  it  claim  to  that  effect  -that  integra- 
tion will  be  successful  in  Yazoo  Cil  v .  It 
may  be  that  blacks  and  w  bites  w  ill  go  to 
school  together  there  w  ithout  the  "racial 
polarization,  disruptions,  and  growing 
racial  tensions"  which  the  \eu  York 
Times  found  in  "virtually  even  part  ol 
this  country  where  schools  have  sub- 
stantial Negro  enrollments."  I  have  long 
suspected  that  if  integration  is  to  suc- 
ceed anywhere  it  is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed first  in  the  rural  South. 

l>oe-  that  mean  that  integration  w  ill 
be  successful  in  Washington,  D.C.,  w  here 
the  white  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  is  rapidly  dwindling  toward 
zero?  Or  in  those  integrated  New  York 
schools  where,  according  to  the  Times. 
"conditions  of  paralyzing  anarchy  pre- 
vail"? The  answer  to  that  question  is 
suggested  in  the  remark  of  Hodding 
Carter  quoted  by  Mr.  Morris:  "One 
thing  s  sure.  There  won  t  be  any  flight 
to  the  white  suburbs  down  here.  Where 
do  you  go?  Hollandale?  It's  eighty  per 
cent  black.  Itta  Bena?  It's  more.  I've 
got  c  ousins  up  in  Scarsdale  who  are 
\  ery  happy ." 

I  don't  think  it's  wholly  unnatural  for 
parents  in  Scarsdale  or  elsewhere  to 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
where  "paralyzing  anarchy"  does  not 
prevail.  I  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Morris 
sends  his  boy.  I  rather  imagine  to  the 
same  sort  of  school  as  the  schools  I've 
sent  my  children  to— with  a  token  minor- 
it)  of  carefully  culled  blacks.)    In  any 


case.  right  or  wrong,  whites  who  can 
manage  to  do  so  will  continue  to  try  to 
avoid  the  schools  where  anarchy  does 
prevail,  or  where  they  imagine  that  it 
prevails.  As  long  as  that  is  so,  the  only 
areas  where  integration  seems  likely  to 
succeed— if  that  is  the  right"  verb— are 
rural,  small-town  areas,  predominantly 
in  the  South,  like  Yazoo;  big-city  areas 
where  whiles  and  blacks  overlap,  as  in 
parts  of  Newark,  and  where  the  whites 
are  too  poor  to  escape  to  the  suburbs: 
and  suburban  areas,  where  integration 
is  a  genuine  success,  because  both  while 
and  black  children  come  from  the  same 
sort  of  middle-class  families  with  the 
same  sort  of  middle-class  values.  But 
areas  in  the  last  category  are  very  rare. 
In  the  first  two  categories,  a  system 
of  blatant  class  distinction  has  been 
imposed,  in  which  whites  too  poor  to 
join  the  "(light  to  the  white  suburbs." 
or  unable  to  do  so  for  demographic  or 
geographic  reasons,  are  penalized. 

"You  Southern  boys  have  a  lot  to  be 
guilty  about."  Willie  Morris'  wife  told 
him,  and  in  a  sense  she  was  right.  The 
South  is  now  en  joying  its  revenge  on  the 
North  for  having  won  the  Civil  War. 
The  revenge  takes  the  form  of  the 
flooding  of  the  Northern  cities  with 
something  like  ten  million  functionally 
illiterate  and  socially  alienated  blacks, 
educated  according  to  the  hideously 
discriminatory  and  unbearably  unjust 
standards  which  Willie  Morris  so  mov- 
ingly describes.  As  a  consequence,  the 
whole  fabric  of  American  society  is  be- 
ing torn  apart.  So.  yes.  "you  Southern 
boys"  do  have  a  lot  to  be  guilty  about. 
So,  no  doubt,  in  a  larger  sense,  do  all 
the  rest  of  us.  But  I  don't  think  it's  sensi- 
ble to  let  guilt  blind  us  to  the  obvious 
danger  of  substituting  one  sort  of  dis- 
crimination, against  the  blacks,  for  an- 
other sort,  against  poor  whites.  With 


CORRECTION 
The  Mark  Rothko  murals  origi- 
nally commissioned  for  the  Sea- 
gram building  are  now  on  perma- 
nent display  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London — not  the  de  Mend  chapel  in 
Houston,  as  stated  in  the  July  Easy 
Chair.  The  paintings  for  the  de 
Menil  chapel  are  a  separate,  though 
thematically  related,  series. 

—John  I'  ischer 


some  happy  exceptions,  that  has  1 
the  net  effect  of  the  effort  to  int|ra|j 
the  schools.  Stewart  .isnjr 

Newsweek .  Washingtor  )l 

V  azoo  .  .  .  Notes  on  Survival*!) 
yoked  within  me  feelings  of  ai » 
lence.  After  responding  bitterly 
Governor,  and  other  representatil 
the  Stale  ol  Mississippi,  with  reg  1 
the  atrocity  at  Jackson  State  Coll  e 
began  to  read  your  article  and 
capitulate   the    years    and    cone  J 
through  which  I  grew  up  in  Jf oil;  I 
1 21    miles  from  Yazoo).  As  a  a 
Mississippian,  mv  experiences  we  & 
ferent  yet  they  too  were  the  ones?io! 
negative  and  positive,  that  moldi1 
and  caused  me  to  feel  proud  of  a| 
plishments  of  others  from  the  stat 
more  especially  of  people  from  the  inif 
area  in  w  hich  I  lived. 

Despite  the  years  of  adversit' hh 
hopelessness  among  my  people  ir  tii 
sissippi,  I  still  have  hope  for  its  f  jib 
I  long  for  the  day  when  it  will  no  al 
LAST  in  every  measure  of  progre  iv 
ness,  and  will  flaunt  its  natural  ph  ii 
beauty  and  the  hospitable,  gentle  lifl 
of  all  our  people  toward  goals  of  >  ua 
ity.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  its  chanc 
survival  will  not  be  further  marr 
its  traditional  atrocities. 

W.  Alexander  Bj  ron 
Field  Director,  Crban 
New  York 


Wheeler  R;  c 

Having  read  Sara  Davidson's  a  c 
"Open  Land''  [June],  we  the  peo] 
Wheeler  Ranch  cannot  help  feeling  b 
the  article  both  misrepresented  wlj 
happening  here  anel  maligned  the  >e 
Land  movement  in  general.  Our  ai  o$l 
ance  stems  from  the  fact  that  her  a  clt. 
is   liberally   sprinkled    with    unt  ths 
and   that   her   writing   is  slantee  m 
ward  sensationalism  in  the  form  i  ari 
overemphasis  on  dope  and  sex.  The  J« 
eral  tone  of  the  article  sets  us  up 
bunch  of  Aldous  Huxley  freaks.  I 
anxiousness  to  find  themes  Sar.  I1 
grossly  overgeneralizcd  aspects  o  in* 
dividual  people  here  on  the  ranch  i 
their  life-styles. 

Wheeler  Ranch  is  a  microcosm  0  1 
ciety  as  a  whole.  Just  about  even  I 


Packard  was  a 
Dig  name  in  business  the  year 
Ne  were  founded. 


i  When  we  started  out  in  1920 
nere  were  a  lot  of  c<  impanies  an  >und 
hat  are  only  memories  n<  >w.  And 
ome  that  were  around  then  still  are 
,oday,  but  they're  far  down  the  list  ol 
fading  U.S.  companies. 

Top  companies  today  have  <  me 
hing  in  common  they  know  how  to 
idjust-  how  to  adjust  to  c  hanging 
leeds,  i  hanging  competition 
nd  changing  business  <  onditions. 

We're  one  of  Ihem. 

Growth  and  profits 

1   In  the  period  I960  through  1969 


ou i  sales  and  revenues  increased 
from  $811  million  to  $5.5  billion.  For 
the  same  period,  income  (lie tore 
extraordinary  items)  rose  from  $30.6 
million  to  S2  \4  million— and 
earnings  per  common  share,  from 
98  i  cuts  to  $2  90 

It  takes  profitable  businesses  like 
i  mis  to  supply  the  money  necessary- 
through  taxes,  employment  and 
investment  -to  generate  change  for 
the  better.  Espec  tally  changes  that 
are  <  i<  ivernment  sponsored  like  l<  >w- 
<  os i  public  housing  and  the  war  on 
pi  illution. 


From  drug  control  to  MESBIC 

We  are  putting  other  of  our  profit 
dollars  directly  against  other  pressing 
problems. 

For  example-we're  funding  a  series 
of  drug  seminars,  conducted  in 
selected  communities  by  the  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal 
lustice,  that  are  designed  to  tell  how 
to  cope  with  the  drug  threat.  And 
we're  sponsoring  a  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment 
Corporation  (MESBIC),  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
to  provide  qualified  minority 
businessmen  with  venture  capital  and 
modern  management  ac  umen. 

ITT  and  you 

As  we  continue  to  grow,  our  skills 
and  resources  create  stepped-up 
competition  in  the  fields  we  enter 
More  competition  means  more 
ctficicnt  use  of  money,  manpower 
and  material  And  that  means 
better  products  and  services  for  you. 

We're  sorry  that  some  of  the  great 
names  in  business  from  our  original 
era  are  not  around  today  or  not  doing 
so  well  as  they  were  But  we'll  always 
be  grateful  for  what  they  taught  us 
that  staying  on  top  lakes  a  lot  of  doing 
-and  that  survival,  especially  today, 
demands  application  of  advanced 
technology  and  modern  management 
techniques. 

International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

We've  spent  the  last  fifty  years 
getting  read)  for  the  next 


Fiftieth 

Anniversary  I  B 

SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


I.KTTKKS  

that  happens  in  Society  happens  here. 
\ftei  all.  take  away  the  long  hair  and 
we  look  like  everyone  else,  with  the  same 
needs  and  hasie  desires.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  thai,  like  the 
(ireai  Society,  we  are  diverse.  Each  per- 
son on  the  ranch  is  an  individual  with 
his  own  ideas  on  the  way  he  wishes  to 
live.  W  here  one  person  w  ill  lake  as  main 
drugs  as  possible,  another  will  abstain. 
Sara  I),  pictures  us  as  full-lime  Dope 
Fiends,  which  is  just  plain  not  true. 

Childbirth  on  the  land  is  not  always 
a  ritual  in  which  everyone  sits  around 
"getting  collectively  stoned."  Many 
women  wish  to  he  alone  with  their  hus- 
bands  during  parturition.  If  the)  are 
cloned  it  is  naturally  without  drugs. 
Man)  mothers  lien-  on  the  land  totally 
abstain  from  drugs  during  pregnancy.  If 
you  wi^li  in  generalize,  there  are  less 
•  Imps  taken  al  \\  heeler's  than  in  society 
as  a  whole.  We  have  no  corner  drugstore 
here  full  of  the  aspirin.  Nembutol,  Hen- 
zed  i  inc.  and  Miltowns  on  vv hich  so  many 
Americans  depend  daily. 

Everyone  on  the  ranch  is  not  a  vege- 
tarian. Because  of  economics  and  lack  of 
refrigeration  many  are  vegetarians 
through  default  and  will  eat  meat  when 
available.  Once  again  the  indiv  idual  as- 
pect should  be  stressed.  Some  people  eat 
no  animal  products  vvhatsoevei  while 
others  will  eat  eggs  and  milk  while 
abstaining  from  meat. 

The  health  record  of  the  ranch  i-  ex- 
traordinary :  eight  births  and  no  deaths. 
no  i  tajor  illnesses  or  injuries,  and  no 
epidemics.  ( ionsidering  the  thousands  oi 
people  who  have  passed  through  or  lived 
here,  our  record  could  hardly  he  better. 

The  knife  incident  w hich  Miss  David- 
son relates  we  simply  do  not  believe.  If 
she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  spend  more 
lime  here  she  would  have  seen  how  much 
safer  it  is  to  be  here  than  on  city  streets. 
So  far  as  we  can  remember  there  has 
been  no  significant  violence  on  the  ranch 
since  it  was  opened  in  ]()(>J!.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  Sheriff  has 
never  had  to  be  called  in. 

Clearly  the  Harper's  article  is  both 
prejudicial  and  slanted.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  about  Open  Land  is  not 
drugs  and  sex,  hut  what  we  are  deeply 
dedicated  to,  what  we  call  the  Morning 
Star  Faith— Open  band— Open  Hearts- 
peace  and  happiness  for  all  of  mankind 
NOW,  and  a  deep  trust  in  the  inherent 
goodness  of  ever)  individual  no  matter 
how  disturbed  and  distraught  he  has 
been  made  by  the  dehumanizing  pres- 
sures of  the  Effluent  Societ  \ . 

In  the  face  of  the  article  s  distortions 
we  are  troubled  and  saddened,  as  it  will 


only  serve  to  underscore  the  racist  preju- 
dices that  already  have  painfully  polar- 
ized our  nation.  WltEEl.KK  Banch 
Bodega  Bay.  Calif. 

Sara  I) y\ n>so\  replies: 

Every  incident  described  in  my  article 
was  either  personally  observed,  or  was 
related  to  me  and  corroborated  by  many 
people  at  the  ranch.  Obviously,  the  com- 
munity encompasses  a  wide  range  of 
different  people,  and  any  generalizations 
made  were  suggested  by  members  of 
the  ranch  themselves.  Bill  Wheeler  and 
Peter  Pitcher  stressed  the  "there  has 
never  been  meal  al  our  feasts."  and  that 
a  vegetal  ian  diet  is  central  to  the  revolu- 
tion. During  the  short  time  I  was  there, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
use  o|  drugs  h\  those  I  met.  The  "knife 
incident"  was  described  in  me  by  Bill. 
Corky,  and  several  others,  as  a  "f  rankie 
and  Johnny  scene'  in  which  a  vounjj 
man  waved  a  knife  in  a  moment  of  an- 
ger. I  did  not  say  thai  he  or  anyone  else 
had  caused  physical  harm  at  any  time. 
I  attempted  to  bring  out  the  tremen- 
dously positive  values  uf  Open  Land, 
and  am  sad  thai  some  feel  this  was  a 
dissei  v  ice  to  the  movement. 


Curmudgeon 


Only  a  few  months  ago  [September 
1969]  Mr.  Fischer,  from  his  Easy 
Chair,  gave  us  a  prospectus  for  Survi- 
val I  .  a  university  whose  purpose  was 
implicit  in  its  motto:  "What  must  we 
do  to  be  saved?"  Now  Mr.  Fischer, 
from  the  same  Easy  Chair  [June],  in- 
vites us  to  inspect  the  catalogue  of  Cur- 
mudgeon College,  the  motto  of  which 
might  be:  "How  to  make  it."  Survival 
U  was  the  dream  of  a  wise  and  compas- 
sionate man:  ...  [but]  all  the  good 
that  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  graduates  of  Survival  U  will  be 
obliterated  by  the  graduates  of  Cur- 
mudgeon College.  Survival  L  had  a 
moral  purpose:  Curmudgeon  College  is 
concerned  only  with  preparing  its  stu- 
dents to  get  to  the  top  in  whatever  voca- 
tion they  choose:  Survival  LI  demanded 
selflessness  of  its  graduates:  Curmud- 
geon encourages  self-interest:  .  .  .  Sur- 
vival LI  had  for  its  aim  the  achievement 
of  a  sane  and  decent  world  organiza- 
tion; Curmudgeon  assumes  the  continu- 
ation of  a  state  of  semi-anarchy. 

Curmudgeon  graduates  will  he 
superbly  equipped  to  do  what  earliei 
graduates  of  conventional  universities 
have  already  done  lo  excess:  exploit  re- 
sources without   regard  to   nature  or 


CD. 


man.  pollute  the  environment,  en 
greater  gulf  between  rich  and  pooi.ijj 
internationally,  intensify  the  ten  if 
the  balance  of  terror. 

Survival  I  had  a  faculty  of  out!  vji 
ing  scientists  and  scholars.  Cu:'J 
geon  is  lo  have  a  faculty  of  "Old  I 
in  politics  and  business.  Who  are  esj 
Old  Bros  to  be'.''  Senators  Strom  ufl 
niond.  James  Eastland.  Roman  Hi  ;a 
Mayor  Daley  ?  Oeneral  Motors  <J 
tives  who  have  shown  their  sens  hi 
to  the  idea  of  producing  nonpol  in 
engines?  Advertising  men  whosjfe 
i/.e  in  TV  commercials? 

Survival  U,  said  Mr.  Fisch 
September,  would  oiler  no  couf 
"  Theater  of  the  Absurd,  and  the  li 
dicta  of  Leslie  Fiedler."  Presui 
some  literary  studies  might 
helped  to  answer  the  big  questiot 
in  Curmudgeon  College  all  cour' 
literature  are  abolished.  "We  c 
course,  encourage  our  students  t( 
literature,  but  not  in  (  lass:  it  is  pr< 
a  leisure-time  activity,  like  listen 
music,  making  amateur  films,  and' 
ing  girls."  Is  the  literature  read 
these  conditions  "by  the  likes  of  IV* 
Roth,  and  Susann"?  Probably 
would  a  Curmudgeon  student  I 
couraged  to  read  Pilgrim's  Pro(. 
Would  he  read  it  as  a  leisure-tin 
tivilv  ?  It  is  hardly  likelv.  But  ev 
a  surve)  course  in  English  literati  al 
would  read  at  least  the  first  chapt 
would  there  find  the  question  tha 
vival  L  wants  to  answer.  Bui 
Christian  asks:  "What  shall  I  do 
saved?"  ...  Survival  U  asks: 
must  we  do...?"  But  the  quest 
given  depth  and  resonance  bv  its 
ciation  with  Christian's  quest  for 
certainty  in  a  world  of  evil.  ( 
leisure-time  reading  would  not 
the  Curmudgeon  student  to  this  c< 
by  Goldsmith,  written  at  the  vei 
ginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolt 


///  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  Jl 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  d 

Nor  would  the  Curmudgeon  sti* 
between  making  amateur  films 
chasing  girls,  learn  about  Buskin 
saults  on  an  increasingly  te<  hnolo 
dehumanizing  society,  Dickens'  m£ 
icent  scorn  for  utilitarian  industri 
and  financiers,  and  all  the  other  w 
id  the  near  and  remote  past  who  I 
to  us  today.  .  .  .  And  where  but 
literature  course  would  a  Curmu< 
student  learn  to  know  thai  great  A 
can  novelist  and  socialist  William 
Howells,  who  once  sal  in  the 
<  hair? 


■  from  all  this.  Curmudgeon  Col- 
I  not  for  our  time.  Any  college 
i  es  pride  in  the  number  of  its 
I  es  who  become  millionaires  is 
Ichronism.  Survival  U  looked 
I.  Curmudgeon  College  crawls. 
-  ?. backwards.    E. A. Schkokdi  k 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

|  ime  when  centrifugal  forces  are 
I;  as  never  before  toward  the 
division  and  dissolution  of  the 
Mr.  Fischer's  Easv  Chair  satire 
Irmudgeon  College"  comes  as  a 
the  back  to  those  who  would 
understanding    and  tolerance 

■  the  estranged  and  contused 
I;  factions.  Mr.  Fischer  s  satire 
|  little  understanding  of  his  sub- 
«  ile  it  makes  an  unabashed  ap- 
Ithe  prejudices  and  superstitions 
1  onacademic  portion  of  the  popu- 

■  Hlis  attack  on  scholarly  journals. 
I  e  would  apply  a  dollar  yardstick 
J  asure  of  professional  excellence, 
larticularly  inane.  The  lowly 
iician  who  grinds  out  bis  article 
I  i  year  is  a  caricature  of  himself 

n  no  need  of  Mr.  Fischer's  satiri- 
ses. Of  course  such  figures  would 
I  at  home  at  "Curmudgeon  Col- 
anyway.    where    the  emphasis 

0  be  on  "training"  as  opposed 
cation."  John  F.  ( \m\  \> 
structor.  Southern  Illinois  1  niv. 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

ISCHER  REPLIES: 

Schroeder  is  right.  Survival  U 
rmudgeon  College  are  paradigms 

1  quite  different  kinds  of  institu- 
erving  different  clienteles.  As  Mr. 
iy  says.  Curmudgeon's  emphasis 
raining  students  for  their  future 
.  This  above  all  is  what  millions 
ng  people— especially  the  under- 
fed—need  and  want.  Thev  know 
ch  training  offers  their  only  hope 
ipe  from  poverty.  When  proffered 

a   literary    and  philosophical 
ion,  they  are  likely  to  be  enraged 
irrelevance  to  their  felt  needs, 
old  pros  Curmudgeon  hopes  to 
to  its  faculty  are  not  the  likes  of 
tond,  Daley,  and  TV  commercial 
i,  as  Mr.  Schroeder  gratuitously 
(s.  They  ar*>  the  likes  of  former 
lor  Sanford  of  North  Carolina, 
•  Mayor  Lee  of  New  Haven,  and 
chairman  Townsend  of  Avis  (see 
p  the  Organization!"  in  Harper's 
ueh  1970). 

ie  college  could  find  teachers  with 
chroeder  s  view  of  literature,  it 
well  offer  courses  in  that  subject. 


since  his  letter  suggests  a  rare  ability  to 
relate  the  classics  to  contemporary  life. 
But,  alas,  all  too  many  professors  in  this 
field  merely  succeed  in  turning  their 
students  off  permanently  to  any  book 
labeled  "literature." 

The  glory,  such  as  it  is,  of  American 
education  is  its  infinite  variety.  Why 
shouldn't  it  find  room  for  both  Survival 
U  and  Curmudgeon  College— and  scores 
of  institutions  designed  on  other  lines? 

My  Lai  4 

Seymour  Hersh.  who  according  to 
your  May  cover  "broke  the  story"  of  the 
disaster  at  My  Lai  without  ever  visiting 
Vietnam,  must  really  begin  to  check  his 
facts  at  the  source,  which  he  himself 
rightly  calls  "the  most  logical  point." 
The  lines  of  his  article  devoted  to  my 
reporting  convey  a  wrong  impression 
and  are  mistaken  in  several  facts. 

He  sa\s  that  I  was  unable  to  find  out 
in  Quang  Ngai  City  which  hamlet  was 
"Pinkville"  and  suggests  that  the  Army 
in  its  goodness  flew  me  to  the  right  spot. 

In  fact,  I  arrived  in  Quang  Ngai  on 
Thursday,  November  13,  and  learned 
that  day  not  only  which  hamlet  was 
"Pinkville"  but  also  that  in  a  resettle 


ment  camp  less  than  a  mile  away  I 
might  find  survivors.  The  following 
morning  I  was  driven  to  Chu  Lai  and 
asked  the  Americal  Division  for  trans- 
port to  the  specific  sites.  They  stalled. 

I  did  not  meet  Mr.  Feher.  the  CID 
investigator,  until  Saturday,  and  not  in 
Chu  Lai  but  in  Quang  Ngai.  My  account 
of  the  meeting— less  accidental  than  Mr. 
Hersh  suggests— attributed  by  Mr.  Hersh 
to  me  within  quotation  marks,  is  accu- 
rate but  I  don't  recall  saying  it  to  any- 
one in  the  words  he  puts  into  my  mouth. 

The  Armv  flew  me  to  the  scene  Sun- 
day, not  Saturday,  and  over  my  objec- 
tions took  along  representatives  of  a 
television  network  and  a  newsmagazine, 
w  ho  perhaps  did  not  know  the  exact  rea- 
son why  they  were  being  taken  to  that 
place  and  not  to  another. 

Mr.  Hersh's  statement  that  I  "banged 
out  a  dispatch  ...  in  time  for  it  to  make 
page  one  of  Monday's  paper"  gives  the 
unfortunate  flavor  of  hurried  and  sensa- 
tionalistic  reporting.  That  is  untrue. 

After  my  return  to  Quang  Ngai  City, 
I  took  the  time  to  interview  the  man  yvho 
had  been  district  chief  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  I  whom  I  had  located  and  in- 
terviewed before  my  visit  to  the  scene) 
and  the  province  chief. 

Only  then  did  I  write,  and  in  some 


Bols  Liqueurs 

Treats  the  Dutch  mastered 


Bols,  available  in  the 
fifth,  or  in  beautiful, 
handcrafted  im- 
ported Dutch 
Delftware.  Bols 
Liqueurs,  in  29 
flavors.  Bols, 
after  400 
years,  still  the 
Dutch  Treat. 


Product  of  U.S.A. 

—Bols  Liqueurs, 
30-86  Proof,  Erven  Lucas  Bols 
Distilling  Co.,  Louisville,  Kv.  ©1969 
Imported  Liqueurs  in  Delftware  containers— 
54  to  62  proof— Jos.  Garneau  Co.  —  N.Y.,  N.Y 


What  is  U.S.Steel  doing 


to  help  grow  more  food? 


In  ten  years  there  will  be  25 
million  more  Americans  to  feed. 
We'll  either  have  to  spread  our 
food  thinner  and  thinner,  or  pro- 
duce much  more. 

U.S.  Steel  is  helping  to  grow 
more  food,  through  our  Agri- 
Chemicals  Division. 

At  the  Atlanta  research  cen- 
ter, we  do  basic  research  using 
soil  samples  from  across  the 
country. 

The  samples  are  carefully 
analyzed  to  help  tell  us  how  to 
improve  soil  in  different  areas. 

What  we  learn  in  the  labora- 
tory we  put  to  work  on  farms 
coast  to  coast. 

We'll  take  soil  samples. 

Analyze  them. 

Mix  the  specific  nutrients 
the  farmer  needs. 


USS  ts  o  registered  trodemork 


We'll  even  apply  them.  In 
the  case  of  sophisticated  chemical 
nutrients  like  anhydrous  ammonia, 
the  farmer  may  not  have  the  spe- 
cialized equipment  it  takes.  So 
we  use  our  own. 

We're  around  throughout 
the  growing  season,  too— making 
sure  the  nutrients  are  doing  their 
job. 

The  results? 

In  many  cases,  the  output  of 
farm  land  can  be  easily  doubled 
compared  with  untreated  land. 
And  our  research  continues. 
We're  finding  ways  to  help  grow 
more  food. 

Which  means  that  in  the 
years  to  come  you  can  still  worry 
about  what  your  next  meal  will 
be,  instead  of  when. 


We're 
involved. 


She 
Needs 
Your 
Love 


Little  Mie-Wcn  in  Formosa 
already  knows  many  things  .  .  . 
the  gnawing  of  hunger  .  .  .  the 
shivering  of  tear  .  .  .  the  misery  of 
being  unwanted. 

But  she  has  never  known  love. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was 
born.  Her  father  was  poor — and 
didn't  want  a  girl  child.  So  Mie- 
Wen  has  spent  her  baby  years 
without  the  affection  and  security 
every  child  craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen. 
and  children  just  as  needs,  the 
privileges  you  would  wish  for  your 
own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's 
Fund  you  can  sponsor  one  of  these 
youngsters.  We  use  the  word  spon- 
sor to  symbolize  the  bond  of  love  m 
that  exists  between  you  and  the 
child. 

The  cost'.'  Only  $12  a  month. 
Your  love  is  demonstrated  in  a 
practical  way  because  your  money 
helps  with  nourishing  meals  .  .  . 
medical  care  .  .  .  warm  clothing 
.  .  .  education  .  .  .  understanding 
housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive 
your  child's  personal  history, 
photograph,  plus  a  description  of 
the  orphanage  where  your  child 
lives.  You  can  write  and  send 
packages.  Your  child  will  know  who  you 
are  and  will  answer  your  letters.  Cor- 
respondence is  translated  at  our  overseas 
offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  spe- 
cial gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket, 
a  fuzzy  bear — you  can  send  your  check 
to  our  office,  and  the  entire  amount  will 
be  forwarded,  along  with  your  instruc- 
tions. ) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from 
orphanages  every  day.  And  they  are 
urgent.  Children  wrapping  rags  on  their 
feet,  school  books  years  out  of  date,  milk 


LETTERS 


supplies  exhausted,  babies  abandoned 
by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1 938,  thousands  of  American 
sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an  inti- 
mate person-to-person  way  of  sharing 
their  blessings  with  youngsters  around 
the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her 
need  your  love — won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:lndia,  Brazil,  Taiwan 
(Formosa (and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emer- 
gency list.) 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills  (jvfjfc 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of 

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 

and  picture 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  hut  want  to 
give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name 
Add  l  ess 
City 
State 


Zip 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  de- 
ductible. Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7  HP4080 


years  as  a  foreign  corresponded 
not  recall  a  story  that  I  wrc 
greater  delibei  aleness  and  pa 
with  more  false  starts  torn  oul 
borrowed  typewriter.  Every  f 
-.'leaned  through  my  own  obs< 
was  attributed  to  a  source.  I 
lightly  report  thai  an  identifiab) 
of  men  massacred  perhaps  as  v 
567  men.  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Hersh  would  have  found 
operative  had  lie  bothered  to  <1 
fore  w  i  iting.  I  do  hope  that  be  v 
ligent  only  on  such  peripheral 
and  thai  the  heart  of  his  articl 
happened  at  My  Lai  on  March  1 
—  is  as  accurate  as  he  could  mal> 

The  truth  about  the  reporters 
Lai  matters  little:  the  truth  ab 
murderers  and  their  victims  is  ej 
Henry 

New  )  <>rl,  Tunes,  Vietnam 
Saigon,  South  \ 

Semour  Hersh  replies: 

I'm  grieved  by  Mr.  Kamm' 
since  l'\e  nothing  but  the  high 
miration  for  his  and  the  Times 
on  the  story.  The  .sense  of  urgei 
plicit  in  my  description  of  his  "ba 
out  his  first  story  to  make  page  < 
a  reflection  of  my  own  sense  of  ui 
I  was  so  delighted  to  see  confir 
of  some  of  the  essential  truths  of  L- 
At  no  time  did  I  mean  to  imply  tl 
Kamm  did  not  do  all  of  the  cl 
and  careful  w  oik  that  needed  to  b 
As  for  Mr.  Kamm's  other  p< 
relied    heavily   on   an  intervie 
Kamm  gave  late  last  year  to 
Clark.  Time  magazine's  bureau  r 
Saigon.  Mr.  Clark's  extensive 
Kamm's  role  was  made  availal 
vately  to  me.  although  it  never  ap 
in  the  magazine.  For  reasons  o 
and  stvle.  all  attributions,  includil 
one.  were  listed  in  the  "Chapter  (4 
at  the  end  of  my  book.  The  notf  w 
not.  of  course,  included  bv  H  pi, 
Magazine.  I  also  did  try  to  rea1'  f 
Kamm  personally,  but  missed  1  iH| 
his  recent  visit  to  \\  ashington.  ai 
later  told  he  was  traveling  in  Soil 
Asia.  I'm  sorry  for  any  minor  m( 
in  fact,  but  I  don't  believe  that  K  n 
essential  role  in  helping  to  bring' 
Lai  story  to  the  American  peof 
seriously  distorted  in  my  accoun 


On  Beetl 

[gor  Stravinsky's  Performin;  I 
column  "On  Beethoven's  Piano  Sc  at 
[May]    was  stimulating  and  el 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  ANNOUNCES 
i  $101  MILLION,  FOUR-YEAR  PLAN  TO  COMBAT 

POLLUTION. 


"nternational  Paper  Company  believes  that  the  aspirations  of  our  society  for  a 

better  life  can  be  met,  that  the  pollution  of  our  environment  can  1  >e  <  <  mtrolled,  and 

that  the  vital  quality  of  the  basic  resources  we  all  share  can  be  maintained  within 
_  the  framework  of  our  economy.  International  Paper  is  dedicated  to  do  its  j  tart  as  an 
strial  citizen  to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  can  now  report  to  you  that  the  Company  has  adopted  a  four-year  plan,  to  be 
pleted  by  1974.  This  plan  places  International  Paper  in  the  forefront  ol  those  taking 
:ive,  constructive  measures  to  solve  the  problem  of  environmental  quality. 

We  estimate  the  total  cost  of  this  program  will  be  $101  million. 

When  this  program  is  completed  everyone  of  our  U.S.  pulp  and  paper  mills  will 
quipped  with  primary  and  secondary  waste  watertreatment  systems. 

Waterso  treated  does  not  adversely  affect  the  complicated  life  chain  in  natural 
:rs— from  bacteria  to  plankton,  to  plants  and  fish  life. 

In  terms  of  air  quality  this  program  will  utilize  the  latest  technology,  which  will 
nit  us  to  remove  over  99%  of  particulate  matter  from  mill  emission  points.  Presently 
ailed  equipment  has  an  efficiency  factor  of  about  90%.  It  will  also  include  adaptation 
ew  technical  developments  that  will  control  the  odors  of  a  kraft  paper  mill. 

International  Paper  pledges  to  apply  its  technology,  its  resources,  and  the  efforts 
s  people  to  this  end. 


EDWARD  B.HINMAN 

President ,  International  Paper  Company 
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dinarily  refreshing.  The  power  of 
vinsky's  column   is  drawn  from 
absence  of  an  aura  of  pedantryflg 
commonly  surrounds  musical  ana 
today,  hul  I  think  that  the  credit 
go  principally  to  the  suhject  m; 
Late  Period  Beethoven  is  an  ultra-  i- 
plex  network  of  thought  pattern; 
pressed  in  the  abstraction  of  rn 
analyses  of  which  can  provide,  as  "^8 
off,"  a  peripheral  idea  of  how 
thinks.  In  the  limited  space  avaiMi: 
to  him.  Stravinsky  has  provided  :  ie 
clues  as  to  where  such  peregrinatio.il 
the  analytical  mind  can  take  us.  I  w  Id 
like  briefly  to  illustrate  further. 

The  piano  sonatas  were  the  ex  > 
mental  laboratories,  as  Stravinsky  p 
cated  :  in  a  complementary  fashion  iei 
quartets   were   the   finished  prods. 
Contraction  of  movements  in  the  soi  I! 
i  convulsively  in  op.  1 10.  and  with  (i 
it v  in  op.  Ill  l   resulted  in  the  ?a; 
movements  of  the  op.  131  quartet  st- 
all connected  subito.  The  numeroijtt. 
cal   aspect    of  mans   psyche  is  'to- 
rn    Beethoven's    preoccupation    M . 
"sevens"  in  op.  131,  and  prior  to  Hi 
"fives"  in  the  A  minor  quartet— not  st 
in  number  of  movements  but  in  th>  n- 
tire  structures.  Stravinsky  related 
mattet  klagend  of  op.  110  to  beklm 
of  the  op.  130  Cavatina:  another  e:JH11 
pie  is  innigster  ernpfindung  foun  in 
opp.  101,  109,  and  132.  The  Dia 
Variations,  while  recapitulating  the  y 
board  music  of  the  past  (Beethou'S 
and  that  of  others  I ,  has  direct  refen 
to  opp.  106  and  110,  viz.  Var.  X{0 
and  con  grand'  espressione  and  thi  p 
110  Adagio.  The  vivace  alia  mam  ti 
op.  101   (apparently  not  a  favorit'of 
Stravinsky  I  presages  the  alia  marci '« 
sai  vivace  of  op.  132.  Other  pan  | 
abound,  but  the  key  to  Late  I'' 
Beethoven  is  the  variation  form,  ie 
Diabelli  set  and  the  slow  movemen  o 
opp.  109  and  1 11  are  obvious  exam 
But  isn't  the  Adagio  of  the  Ham 
klavier  a  gigantic  set  of  free  variati(Jj 
And  finally,  every  subject  of  the  op. 
quartet  is  a  variation  of  the  opei 
fugal  subject  or  its  inversion,  while 
whole  quartet  pivots  about  an  exp- 
set  of  variations. 

The  envelope  of  man's  behavior  is  if 
response  to  his  surroundings  thr< 
the  arts.  Analyses  of  the  pinnacle 
this  response  (as  one  example. 
Period  Beethoven)  can  provide 
understanding  of  the  substance  ne< 
to  fill  many  of  the  frustrating  laci 
confronting  man  socially. 

Burton  Rothli 
Mod  rocville, 


early  lost  forever 


this  rare  sculpture 


i  I 


^beautifully  recast  in  Foundry-Stone, 
rs  as  a  gift  with  membership 
3  Sculpture  Collectors  Limited 

...and  no  obligation 
buy  anything  now  or  ever. 


ise  Degas  worked  in  wax  or  clay  and 
er  bothered  to  cast  his  sculpture  in 
much  of  it  crumbled  during  his  lifetime 
lost  forever.  Luckily,  Danse  d'Espagne 
and  a  small  number  of  bronzes  were 
,iw  years  after  the  artist's  death  in  1917. 
from  one  of  the  original  bronzes,  part 
collection  of  The  Sculpture  Collectors 
,  a  Foundry-Stone  casting  has  been 
f  this  masterpiece  of  form  and  captured 
This  work  is  not  available  except  with 
ship  in  Sculpture  Collectors.  It  is  not 
i,  and  no  more  will  be  cast  after  these 
icen  for. 

~)anse  d'Espagne  can  now  be  yours  as  a 
th  an  entirely  new  kind  of  membership 
ver  obligates  you  but  privileges  you  to 
fine  works  by  outstanding  living  artists, 
:s  far  below  those  commanded  by  deal- 
galleries. 

1  become  an  art  collector  and  patron 

ilpture  Collectors  Limited  makes  all  this 
i  by  going  directly  to  the  creative  source, 
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EDGAR  DEGAS. 
Danse  d'Espagne, 
recast  in  Foundry- 
Stone  from  the 
original  bronze. 
Stands  17  inches 
high  on  a 
handsome  matte  • 
black  base. 


the  artists  themselves,  commissioning  original 
works  exclusively  for  members.  In  much  the 
same  way  the  Medicis  collected  their  Michel- 
angelos  and  Raphaels,  your  membership  admits 
you  to  a  community  of  patrons  of  contemporary 
sculptors  and  makes  you  an  immediate  bene- 
ficiary of  their  talents. 

All  commissions  are  awarded  by  the  Curator 
guided  by  a  distinguished  Board  of  Advisors 
consisting  of  art  historians,  critics,  collectors 
and  appraisers.  Their  selections  are  based  upon 
both  artistic  merit  and  value. 

Specially  commissioned  works 
for  members  only 

Each  work  is  individually  signed,  then  hand- 
cast  in  Foundry-Stone— a  newly  developed  poly- 
ester miracle  that  permits  a  wide  variety  of 
textures,  colors  and  finishes.  Each  piece  will  be 
cast  in  an  edition  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  membership  and  will  not  be  offered  for  sale 
by  us  outside  the  membership.  However,  mem- 
bers may  resell  to  other  collectors  with  no  re- 
strictions of  any  kind,  including  price. 

As  a  member,  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
—but  never  the  obligation— to  add  fine  multiple 
sculpture  to  your  collection. 

Four  times  a  year  you  will  be  advised  of 
Sculpture  Collectors'  new  offerings.  If  any  of 
the  works  described  and  pictured  appeals  to 
you  and  you  would  like  to  see  it  in  your  home- 
discover  it  from  different  angles  and  in  various 
lights,  try  it  to  the  touch,  see  how  it  fits  in  a 
number  of  room  settings— you  are  invited  to 
live  with  it  for  a  30-day  trial  period  and  you 
still  retain  the  option  to  decline  it. 

No  obligation  to  buy  anything-ever 

Each  quarterly  offering  will  feature  three  ex- 
clusive, signed  works  by  artists  such  as  Dali,  as 
well  as  other  outstanding  European  and  Amer- 
ican sculptors— among  them,  Dehner,  Denhof, 
Ente,  Glinsky,  Hartwig,  Minaux— all  important 
artists  whose  works  have  been  appreciating  in 
value.  Yet,  their  prices  to  you  are  as  low  as 
$25  and  never  more  than  $45. 

Each  work  will  arrive  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  authenticity,  a  biography  of  the  art- 
ist and  an  appreciation  of  the  work.  Each  piece 
is  handsomely  mounted  on  a  stone  base  de- 
signed to  present  it  most  effectively. 

Lifetime  membership  just  $10 

Only  $10  makes  you  a  lifetime  member  of 
Sculpture  Collectors.  Immediately  upon  joining 
you  receive  a  replica  of  Degas'  graceful  Danse 
d'Espagne  as  a  gift.  And  membership  brings 
you  still  another  benefit:  a  complimentary  sub- 
scription tc  The  Foundry  Mark,  an  authorita- 
tive sculpture  journal,  illustrated  in  full  color, 
and  designed  for  people  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  art,  but  not  necessarily  expert. 

Your  membership  begins  with  a  gift-and  can 
lead  to  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  profit  col- 
lecting art.  To  enjoy  the  adventure  of  owning 
handsome  works  by  contemporary  masters,  sim- 
ply mail  the  postpaid  card.  You  need  not  send 
any  money  now;  we'll  bill  you  for  your  $10  life- 
time membership  dues. 


Jc 


Sculpture 
Collectors 


18S  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016 


John  Fischer 


THE  EAS\  CHAIR 

lilack  Panthers  and  their  white  hero-worshipers 


U  ill  fascism  come  to  America?  Sure. 
Hni  here  it  will  be  i  a  1 1  I'd  anti-fascism. 

1 1  in'}-  P.  Long 

I7*OR  PERSONAL  REASONS  I  have  been 
reading  with  close  attention  the  fust 
and  possibly  tin-  last  hook  by  Bobby 
Seale,  Chairman  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  [Seize  the  Tirnr:  The  Story  of 
the  Marl;  Panther  Party  and  Huey  P. 
Newton,  Random  House.  $6.95.1  At 
Yale,  where  I  do  much  of  mv  work 
these  days,  he  is  the  current  folk-hero  of 
mam  undergraduates  and  some  of  the 
faculty.  His  trial  in  New  Haven  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  a  fellow 
Panther  k*-| >l  the  campus  in  a  state  of 
near-hysteria  throughout  the  last  term. 
The  students  campaign  to  "Free 
Bobb>  was  accompanied  by  a  strike 
demonstrations,  arson,  a  bombing,  and 
two  minor  skirmishes  with  the  National 
Guard,  although  it  resulted  in  far  less 
violence  than  most  of  the  ^  ale  commu- 
nity had  expected.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
book  would  help  me  understand  what 
the  student-  sought  to  accomplish  by 
such  goings-on,  and  uh\  so  main  had 
chosen  Seale  as  the  object  of  their 
adulation. 

It  didn't  — but  if  it  had  been  available 
last  spring  I  suspect  that  the  "Free 
Bobby"  movement  might  have  lost  a  lot 
of  its  steam.  At  that  time  few  under- 
graduates knew  much  about  Seale.  or 
the  character  of  his  party.  Although 
"revolution"  is  a  popular  word  on  cam- 
puses. I  doubt  Seale's  kind  of  revolution 
—as  set  forth  in  his  own  words— is  ex- 
actly what  the  students  have  in  mind. 

SEALE's  BOOK  shows  an  obvious  liter- 
al v  kinship  to  an  earlier  work:  Adolf 
Hitler  s  Mein  kanipf.  Both  books  are  a 
mixture  of  autobiography,  revolution- 
ary manifesto,  and  the  story  of  the 
"heroic"  struggle  of  an  armed  minority 
to  dominate  the  streets.  Philosophically 
both  are  based  on  a  kind  of  perverted 
Marxism:  today  we  sometimes  forget 
that  Hitler  s  was  a  National  Socialist 
Party,  promising  all  the  glories  of  Com- 
munism without  subservience  to  Mos- 
cow, and  drawing  much  of  its  member- 
ship from  the  older  parties  of  the  radical 
Left.  Seale's  ideology  is  less  coherent— 


a  kind  of  ragbag  of  slogans  picked  up 
from  Lenin,  Mao,  Che  Guevara,  and 
brant/.  I- anon.  In  both  the  chief  motiva- 
tion is  outrage,  springing  at  least  in  part 
from  real  grievances:  the  proposed 
remedies  in  both  cases  foreshadow  even 
greater  evils.  Both  are  permeated  with 
rac  ial  hatred.  I  Seale  denies  this.  He 
claims  he  is  leading  a  class  rather  than 
a  racial  struggle.  Yet  he  is  frank  in 
consigning  his  white  supporters  to  sec- 
ond-class citizenship,  and  insists  that 
the)  obej  without  question  the  decisions 
which  are  made  by  the  Black  Panther 
leader-hip  alone.  He  is  particularly  con- 
temptuous of  the  liberal  intellectuals 
who  provide  much  of  his  financing.  All 
white-  are  of  course  barred  from  mem- 
hership  in  his  party,  just  as  non-Aryans 
were  barred  from  I  [itler  -.  I 

Both  are  anti-rational.  Hitler's  in- 
junction to  "think  with  your  blood"  is 
echoed  by  Bohbv's  appeal  to  the  im- 
pulses of  Black  Soul.  Both  proclaim  a 
new  morality,  rising  above  the  restraints 
of  Christianity:  Seale's  chapter  on 
"  Pigs.  Puritanism,  and  Racism,"  with 
its  discursions  on  sex  and  ancient 
African  religions,  summarizes  his  the- 
ology. Both  try  to  dehumanize  their 
enemies  by  classifying  them  as  "pigs" 
—the  Nazi  term  was  "Saujuden"  (Jew- 
ish sw  ine  l —because  it  is  easier  to  kill 
if  vou  believe  your  victim  is  really  a 
beast.  Both  exalt  violence,  and  violent 
rhetoric,  not  onl)  as  a  tactic  but  as  a 
virtue  in  itself— a  tonic  for  the  soul  of 
the  downtrodden.  To  Seale.  even  more 
than  to  Hitler,  the  gun  is  a  mystic  sym- 
bol of  defiance  and  virility.  Some  of 
his  passages  sound  as  if  they  had  been 
written  by  a  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Ritle  Association. 

But  the  differences  between  the  two 
books  are  of  course  far  greater  than 
their  similarities.  Mein  kanipf  was  at 
least  formidable,  the  work  of  a  mind 
which  w  as  probably  paranoid,  but  none- 
theless powerful  enough  to  organize 
holocaust  on  a  global  scale.  Seale's  writ- 
ing is  saddening  rather  than  formidable. 
Again.  Hitler  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  he  was  the  supreme  leader. 
Seale  describes  himself  as  subordinate 
to  Huey  P.  New  ton,  the  now -imprisoned 
cofounder  of  the  Panthers:  and  seems 
to  recognize  that  as  a  thinker  and  writer 


he  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  Eld 
Cleaver,  the  party's  Minister  of  E 
t ion  who  jumped  bail  and  fle 
Algiers.  And  how  right  he  is.  The 
tery  of  language  which  distingu 
Cleaver's  Soul  on  Ice  is  entirely  a 
from  Scale  s  w  riting.  His  only  rhet 
resource  is  a  few  weary  obscen 
often  repeated  a  dozen  times  t 
page.  Indeed,  the  term  "w riting"  m 
an  exaggeration  here:  the  book  so 
more  like  a  collection  of  hastily  die 
notes,  shuffled  into  some  kind  of 
by  a  publishing-house  editor. 

s  HE  TELLS  IT,  Seale  became  C  | 
man  almost  by  chance.  In  thi  ill 
of  \')(>(>.  when  he  and  Newton  were  A 
working  at  administrative  jobs  hue 
Oakland  poverty  program,  they  dec  ed 
to  organize  their  party.  One  eveniiin 
the  poverty  program  office  they  dr  a 
a  ten-point  platform.  ""Huey  hi  lb 
articulated  it  word  for  word."  K 
w  rites.  "All  I  made  were  suggesti  i. 
They  then  "took  all  the  paper  we  n<  « 
out  <>f  the  poverty  program  supp  ?. 

Newton  pointed  out  that  "we'v  I 
to  have  sonic-  kind  of  structure,'  D( 
asked  Bobby.  "What  do  you  want  t<  »i 
Chairman  or  Minister  of  Defense! 

"Doesn't  make  any  difference  tojj 
Seale  said.  "What  do  you  want  to  1 
"I  II  he  Minister  of  Defense."'  Nf  \ 
said,  "and  you'll  he  the  Chairman  ! 

This  self-awarded  mandate  il 
enough,  they  felt,  to  make  them  the  jj 
true  spokesmen  for  American  bFJ 
Seale  can't  find  a  good  word  to  sa  I 
anv  Negro  outside  the  party  — inch  ii 
.lames  Forman,  w  ho  serv  ed  Briefly « if 
Panthers'  Minister  of  Foreign  Af  t 
and  Stokely  Carmichael.  who  was  I 
short  time  designated  their  Prime  J 
ister.  I  "My  analysis  of  it  is  that  St  a 
is  an  opportunist."  i  His  bitterest  :  1 
is  reserved  for  the  members  of  Q 
Karenga's  I  S  organization  in  Lo;  i 
geles  I  "pigs,  black  racists  .  .  .  cul  l 
nationalists  .  .  .  enemies  of  the  peof  , 
They  are  responsible,  he  claims,  fc  * 
death  of  Bunchy  Carter,  a  Panther  ?i 
tenant  who  was  shot  in  a  squabble  . 
which  organization  would  get  contil 
a  black-oriented  program  at  I  (  I .  \ 
its  S20.000  directorship. 


XJRNEW 
rTTLE  CAR  WILL 
5ET25MPG. 
AORE  OR  LESS. 


And  you  can  quote  us  on  that. 

Actually,  the  reason  we  say  'more  or 
lis  that  we're  still  testing  the  Vega  2300, 
|:an't  be  sure  of  the  final  mileage  figures. 

But  we  can  tell  you  that  it's  going 
17  darn  good  so  far. 

It'll  sip,  not  guzzle. 

Some  of  our  men  in  white  coats  have 
l  getting  up  to  32  miles  per  gallon  in  tests. 

Then  again,  some  have  gotten  22. 

It  depends  a  lot  on  the  test 
litions.  And,  of  course,  on  how  « 
iirive.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  * 


nology  went  into  this  engine  than  into  any 
other  production  engine  in  our  history. 

Basically,  it's  a  140 -cubic -inch  90- 
horsepower  overhead-cam  four-cylinder 
engine.  The  block  is  die-cast  aluminum  —  a 
high-silicon  aluminum  that  allows  the  pistons 
to  run  up  and  down  without  the  iron  sleeves 
that  were  needed  up  until  now. 

The  little  engine  that  could. 

But  that's  all  technical.  What  it  means, 
simply,  is  a  nice  lightweight  engine  that  is 
amazingly  powerful  and  responsive  in  addi- 
tion to  being  highly  economical. 
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ough,  Vega's  gas  mileage  will  be  Also,  it  revs  slowly  at  cruising  speeds,  which 


e  same  neighborhood  as  the  best 
■e  current  crop  of  economy  cars — 
that's  a  very  nice  neighborhood. 

It's  particularly  nice  when  you  con- 
that  unlike  some  little  cars,  ours  will 
right  out  when  you  step  on  the  gas. 
oh  is  reassuring  when  you  want  to 
b  a  steep  hill  or  merge  onto  a  freeway. 

This  happy  combination  of  econ- 
and  performance  is  due  mainly  to  a 
kthrough  in  engine  design. 

140  CID-OHC  4,  &  other  mysteries 

In  all  modesty,  we  can  truth- 
say  that  more  research,  more 
neering  know-how,  and  more  tech- 


means  that  it's  quiet.  Besides,  with 
the  parts  moving  slower,  they 
don't  wear  out  as  fast.  The 
engine  has  open-design  com- 
bustion chambers,  to  help  the 
fuel  burn  more  completely. 
And  that  in  turn  reduces 
pollutants  in  the  exhaust. 
The  overhead  cam  means  one 
third  fewer  moving  parts  in 
the  valve  train.  Fewer  parts, 
less  trouble. 

The  engine  isn't  the  only 
thing  that  makes  Vega  great.  But 
that's  another  story. 


VEGA 


CHLENCE 


This^fear'j 


September 


September  3  QE2  At- 
lantic Holiday;  13  days 
from  S760.  New  York  •  London  or  Paris  •  New  York. 
September  5  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday :  7  day  s  from  S 169. 
New.  York  •  Bermuda'  New  York. 

September  12  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday,  "days  from  SI  69. 
New  York  •  Bermuda*  New  York. 

September  17  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday:  13  days  from  S706. 
New.  York  •  London  or  Pans  •  New  York. 
September  19  Francorua  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  S 169. 
New  York*  Bermuda*  New  York. 

September  26  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday :  7  day  s  from  S 169. 
New  York*  Bermuda*  Neu  York. 

r%OtChhf*1*  October  1  Of 

London  or  Pans  •  New  York  Or  London  &l  Pans  from  S 1 24- 1 
October  3  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday:  "  days  from  S 169. 
Neu  York  •  Bermuda*  New  York. 

October  10  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday:  7  days  from  S 169. 
New  York* Bermuda* New  York. 

October  17  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday:  7  days  from  S169. 
Neu  York •  Bermuda*  Neu  York. 

( ktober  23  QE2  Three  Continent  Holida)  :37da>  s  from  S  1675 
New  York  •  Lj>  Paimas •  Dakar*  Luanda*  Durban •  Capetown* 
Rio  de  Janeiro*  Bahia* Curacao* St.  Thomas*Neu  York. 

October  24  Franconia  Bermuda  Holida>:  7  days  from  S!69. 
New  York* Bermuda* New  York. 

October  31  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday:  "  days  from  S169. 
New  York  •  Bermuda  •  Neu  York. 


January 


November 


November  "  b~.r. 
Bermuda  Holiday :  7  day  s 
from  SI 69.  New  York*  Bermuda*  New  York. 
November  14  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday :  6  days  from  S 124. 
New  York •  Bermuda* New  York. 

November  30  QE2  Canbbean  Holiday:  12  days  from  S550. 
New  York  •  St.  Thomas  •  Martinique  *  Barbados  •  Tnnidad  • 
C urac  ao  •  Ne w  York. 

December 

S390.  New  York  •  Barbados  •  St.  Lucia*  St.  Thomas  *  New  York. 
December  21  QE2  Canbbean  Holiday:  12  days  from  S690. 
New  York*  St.  Thomas  'Barbados  -Grenada*  Curacao  -Port 
au  Prince*  Neu  York. 

December  21  Carmania  Canbbean  Holiday:  13  days  from 
$450.  Port  Ev erglades  •  Port  au  Prince*  San  Juan -Barbados,* 
Guadeloupe*  Antigua* St.  Thomas*  Port  Everglades. 


'January  3  QE2  C  anbbeail 

day:  13  days  from  S625.  -j 
York -St.  Thomas  -  St.  Lucia*  Barbados*  LaGuaira*  Cur 
New  York.  < 
January  3  Carmania  Canbbean  Holiday:  13  days  fronill 
Port  Everglades  •  St.  Croix  •  Martinique  •  Barbados  •  Cur- 
Port  au  Prince  *  Freeport  •  Port  Everglades.  «, 
January  16  QE2  Caribbean  Holiday:  13 days  from  S625"i 
York -Port  au  Prince*  St.  Thomas*  Barbados*  St.  Virl 
Curacao*  New  York. 

January  16  Carmania  Canbbean  Holiday:  14  days  from 
Port  Everglades  •  St.  Thomas  •  Martinique  •  St.  Vincen 
bados  •  Aruba  •  Cartagena  •  Port  Everglades. 
January  23  Franconia  Canbbean  Holiday :  14  days  from 
Port  Everglades* St.  Thomas* San  Juan*  Martinique*!] 
dos  •  La  Guaira •  Curacao •  Nassau  •  Port  Ev erglades. 
January  30  QE2  Canbbean  Holiday:  14  days  from  S675-J 
York  •  Freeport  •  St.  Tho  nas  •  Martinique  •  Barbados  •  Al 
St.  Croix* New  York. 

January  30  Carmania  Canbbean  Holiday:  I4daysfrorJ 
Port  Everglades* St.  Croix* St.  Lucia* Tnnidad* Bartj 
La  Guaira*  Curacao*  Port  au  Prince*  Port  Everslades.  J 


February 


Februarv  6  Franc  ni 
bean  Ho'liday:  14  dav 


S4I0.  Port  Everglades*  St.  Croix •  San  Juan*  Guadeiouf 
bados  •  Aruba  •  Port  au  Prince  •  N  as  sau  •  Port  Ev  erglades 
February  13  QE2  Caribbean  Holiday:  13  days  fron 
New  York* St.  Croix •  Martinique* Grenada* Banbadoi 
ba  •  New  York. 

February  13  Carmania  Caribbean  Holiday  :  14  day 
5410.  Port  E'. erglades* St.  Thomas* San  Juan*Guadej 
Barbados  •  La  Guaira  •  Curacao  •  Nassau  •  Port  Ev  ergl 

February  20  Franconia  Caribbean  Holiday:  14daysfroi 
Port  Everglades* San  Juan* St.  Croix*  Antigua*  Ban\ 
La  Guaira  •  Curacao  •  Nassau  •  Port  Ev  erglades. 
February  2"  QE2  Canbbean  Holiday:  14  days  fron 
New  York •  St.  Thomas •  St.  Lucia -Trinidad •  Barbados' 
cao  •  Nassau  •  New  York. 

February  2"  Carmania  Canbbean  Holiday:  I4daysfror 
Port  Ev  erglades  •  San  Juan  •  St.  Croix  •  St.  Vincent  •  Bar! 
La  Guaira- Aruba  -  Port     Pnnce-  Port  Everalades. 


March 


March  6  FranconiaCanbbeanHi 
14  days  from  S4!0.  Port  Evergiac 
Thomas  •  San  Juan  ■  St.  Lucia  •  Barbados  •  Tnnidad  •  t 
Nassau*  Port  Everglades. 

March  13  QE2  Canbbean  Holiday  :  14 days  from  $67.' 
York  ■  .Aruba  •  St.  Croix  •  Barbados  •  Grenada  •  St.  Tl 
Bermuda* New  York. 


Vacations: 


13  Carmania  Caribbean  Holiday;  14  days  from  $410. 
verglades  •  St.  Thomas*  Antigua 'Trinidad*  Barbados* 
la* Curacao •  Freepoil •  Port  Everglades. 

20  Franconia  Caribbean  Holiday;  14  days  from  $410. 
erglades  •  St.  Croix  •  San  Juan  •  St.  Vincent  •  Barbados* 
lira  •  Aruba  *  Nassau  •  Port  Everglades. 

27  Carmania  Caribbean  Holiday;  14  days  from  $410. 
/erglades*  St.  Croix*  Martinique -Grenada*  Barbados* 
lira •  Aruba*  Port  au  Prince*  Port  Everglades. 

27  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  516  days  from  $271.  New 
■ranee  or  England. 


1  April  8  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  8  days 
I  from  $210.  New  York  •  Bermuda*  New  York. 

I  0  Carmania  Caribbean  Holiday;  14  days  from  $410. 
I  erglades  •  St.  Croix  •  St.  Lucia  •  Trinidad  *  Barbados  • 

■  lira -Curacao*  Port  au  Prince*  Port  Everglades. 

■  7  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  S 160.  New 
I  Bermuda*  New  York. 

1 24  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  S160. 
I  ork  •  Bermuda •  New  York. 

1 4  Carmania/QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  20  days.  Port  Ever- 
I  London  and  Paris 'New  York 

E7  Carmania/QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  17  days.  New 
London  and  Pans*  New  York. 


ay 


from  $160.  New  York* Bermuda* New  York. 

'  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
Bermuda  •  New  York. 

4  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  12  days.  New  York  ■  London 
s  •  New  York. 

5  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  SI60.  New 
Bermuda*  New  York. 

2  Franconia  Bermuda  Holida\ ;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
Bermuda*  New  York. 


7  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday 
s  •  New  York. 


3  days.  New  York  •  London 


'9  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
Bermuda*  New  York. 


IlltIP  June  ^  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days 

*W  *M*V'  From  $160.  New  York*  Bermuda*  New  York. 

June  10  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  13  days.  New  York*  London 
or  Paris  •  New  York. 

June  12  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
York •  Bermuda*  New  York. 

June  19  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
York  •  Bermuda*  New  York. 

June  24  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  13  days.  New  York*  London 
or  Pans  •  New  York. 

June  26  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
York •  Bermuda*  New  York. 

Si]  1^7  JUL>  3  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday:  7  days 

%f  ***Vr  from  $  1 60.  New  York  •  Bermuda  •  New  York. 
July  8  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  1 3  days  New  York  •  London  or 
Paris  •  New  York. 

July  10  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
York  •  Bermuda  *  New  York. 

July  17  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New- 
York  *  Bermuda  *  New  York. 

July  22  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  13  days  New  York  •  London 
or  Pans  •  New  York. 

July  24  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
York  *  Bermuda  *  New  York. 

July  31  f  ranconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160.  New 
York  •  Bermuda  •  New  York. 


August 


August  5  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  13 
days  New  York  •  London  or  Paris  • 

New  York. 

August  7  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $  1 60.  New 
York  •  Bermuda  *  New  York. 

August  14  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160. 
New  York  •  Bermuda  •  New  York. 

August  19  QE2  Atlantic  Holiday;  1 3  days  New  York  •  London 
or  Paris  •  New  York. 

August  21  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160. 
New  York  •  Bermuda  •  New  York. 

August  28  Franconia  Bermuda  Holiday;  7  days  from  $160. 
New  York  •  Bermuda  •  New  York. 

I  he  Queen  Elizabeth  2,  Carmania  and  Franconia  are  registered  in  Great  Britain 
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fiur  Travel  Agent  for  more  information  about  "This  years  vacation"  or  write  C  unard,  555  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


THE  KASY  CHAIR  

Such  internecine  strife  is  of  course 
characteristic  of  extremist  movements 
of  l>oth  Left  and  Right.  Histor)  full  of 
examples:  both  Marxists  and  National- 
ists in  pre-Hitler  Germany,  the  factions 
of  the  ( >U  Lefl  of  the  Thirties  in  this 
country,  the  current  splintering  of  SDS 
.uid  the  chronic  rivalrj  of  America's 
innumerable  Way  Out  Rightist  outfits. 
I!ut  among  black  militants  the  infighting 
is  cs|icciall\'  savage,  because  tbev  see  a 
\  ision  of  patronage,  power,  and  fat  wads 
of  cash  for  whoever  grabs  control  of 
a  local  poverty  program  or  a  black- 
studies  setup  in  an\  university. 


s: 


K  THE  TIME  lias  a  few  comic  pas- 
sages, such  as  the  stoiv  of  The  Red 
Books.  \\  hen  Newton  read  in  the  papers 
that  The  Red  Rook  -Quotations  from 
///<•  Chairman,  Mao  Tse-tunp  was  a  big 
deal  in  the  Chinese  Cultural  revolution, 
he  said,  ou  know  what?  I  know  how 
we  can  make  some  money  to  buy  some 
guns.  ...We  can  sell  those  Red  Books. 

I  know  that  man)  brothers  on  the  block 
would  not  even  buv  a  Bed  Book,  but  I 
do  know  thai  main  of  those  leftist  rad- 
icals at  Berkeley  will  buy  The  Bed 
I  ii  ii  >k. 

So  Newton  and  Scale  hurtled  down 


X,  / 


to  the  China  Book  Store  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, bougbl  out  its  entire  stock  of 
Bed  Books  at  thirty  cents  per  copy,  and 
sold  them  at  the  I  niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia campus  for  a  dollar.  Within  a 
few  hours  this  nt-at  capitalist  specula- 
tion brought  in  a  $  1 7(1  pro  lit.  which  the) 
used  to  buv  their  Inst  shotguns. 

Apparently  this  was  the  first  of  many 
incidents  which  confirmed  Bobby's  con- 
viction that  white  liberals  are  a  bunch 
of  patsies. 

In  the  beginning  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  Panthers  was  lo  combat  the  police, 
whom  they  regarded  as  an  "army  of 
occupation"  which  was  "terrorizing" 
the  ghetto.  \-  rom  their  point  of  view, 
they  had  considerable  justification.  The 
police  force  in  Oakland,  when-  the 
part\  originated,  was  a  notoriously 
tough  one  with  little  training  in  race  re- 
lations. No  doubt  it  did  give  a  hard  time 
to  black  suspects  in  the  high  crime-rate 
areas,  without  too  much  regard  to  legal 
niceties.  \nd  mosl  of  the  Panthers'  early 
members,  including  Newton  and  Scale, 
had  police  records:  some,  such  as 
Cleaver,  had  served  considerable  time. 

I'. ven  today  the  party  probably  has 
less  than  two  thousand  members 
throughout  the  country,  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  adult,  law- 
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abiding  blacks  want  no  pari  of  i[k 
black  businessman,  who  a^ked 
to  use  his  name,  insists  thai  a'lhq|j| 
thers  aren't  a  party  at  all.  They  ai :|j. 
a  gang  of  hoods,  a  sort  of  b 
who  have  pretty  well  succee 
rori/.ing  a  good  pari  of  the  blackjjn 
munity.  but  haven't  m 
converts  to  amount  to  anything 
may  have  been  a  mile  prejudice  I 
cause,  as  Scale  explains,  the  Pa-* 
are  just  as  determined  to  destroy  ai 
capitalists  as  w  hite. 

In  their  early  days  the  main  a  i»i 
(d  the  Oakland  Panthers  was  "patJ 
the  pigs."  A  car  full  of  Panthers, ,M 
carry  ing  shotguns  and  rifles,  worj-l 
low  a  police  car  around  the  street  I 
the  officers  slopped  to  see  what  V  01 
I  hen  the  Panthers  would  produ'ft) 
lawbook  thc\  alw  a\ s  carried  witrnei 
and  inform  the  police  that  they  (j 
constitutional  right  to  beat  arms,  d 
refuse  under  the  Fifth  Amendir.il 
answer  questions.  Confrontational? 
times  resulted.  Scale  tells  of  one  li 
man   w  ho   reached   into   the  ca  a 
grabbed  Huey  Newton's  shotgunjis 
ton  "kicked  him  in  the  belly,  shovi  Je 
all  the  way  out  of  the  car.  .  .  .  TB 
looked  up  and  looked  around.  aiufi 
P.  Newton  was  standing  there 
'Now .  w  ho  in  the  hell  do  you  thi  j 
are.  you  big  rednecked  bastar  I 
rotten  fascist  swine,  you  bigoted  ifj 
^  ou  come  into  my  car,  trying  to  pi 
ize  me  and  take  my  property  awal1 
me.  ('o  for  your  gun  and  you  areS[ 
pig.1  The  pig  folded  his  hands  . 
this  time  I'd  gotten  out  id  the  cai  3 
other  side,  put  the  .15  in  my  hai(£ 
pulled  the  hammer  back.  As  sn 
I  fuey  finished  sa\  ing  w  hat  he  had  I 
little  Bobby  jumped  out  of  the  Is 
our  car  and  jacked  a  round  offrdi| - 
M-l.  .  .  .  This  pig  was  scared. 

Eventually  one  such  encoun 
suited  in  the  death  of  a  policem  .il 
Newton  s  conviction  for  manslaihS 
Little  Bobb)  Hutton  was  killediij 
other.  In  several  cities  policeme  vi 
killed  or  wounded  in  ambushes  fll 
they  attributed  to  the  Panthers.  I 
Chicago  two  Panthers  died  in  a  >o| 
raid  which  nevei  has  been  salisf;  oi 
explained.  Most  of  the  party's  7  gl 
leadership  is  now  dead,  in  jail  'H 
exile.  W  hen  Newton  called  for 
tionar)  struggle  with  guns  and 
he  ignored  one  of  Lenin  s  basi(  1 
ings:  don't  start  the  revolution  u  1 
have  a  chance  of  success. 

Some  of  the  goals  of  the  rev'  mi 
as  proclaimed  by  Newton  and  Si 
simple  and  explicit.  They  want  I 


ne  college  does  more 
ian  broaden  horizons.  It 
3 ails  to  them,  and  beyond 


An  there's  a  way  for  your  sons 
II  daughters  to  know  the 
i'ld  around  them  first- 
id.  A  way  for  them  to 
I  things  they've  read 
j)Ut,  and  study 
I  hey  go.  A 
ilege  that 
Is  the 
ithenon 
fa  classroom  for  a  lecture  on 
liece.  and  illustrates  Hong 
tig's  floating  societies  with  a 
J3 on  a  harbor  sampan. 
(Chapman  College's  World 
|.Tipus  Afloat  enrolls  two  groups 
1500  students  every  year  and 
pns  up  the  world  for  them.  Their 
Inpus  is  the  s.s.  Ryndam, 
Lipped  with  modern  educa- 
nal  faci  1 1 ties  and  a  fine  faculty, 
sy  have  a  complete  study 
"riculum  as  they  go.  And  earn  a 
ly-accredited  semester  while 
sea. 

Chapman  College  is  now 


accepting  enrol Iments  for  Fall  '70 
and  Spring  71  semesters.  Fall 
semesters  depart  New  York  for 
port  stops  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Latin  America,  ending  in 
Los  Angeles.  Spring  semesters 
circle  the  world  from  Los  Angeles, 
stopping  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  ending  in  New  York. 

The  world  is  there.  The  way  to 
show  it  to  inquiring  minds  is  there. 
And  financial  aid  programs  are 
there,  too.  Send  for  our  catalog 
with  the  coupon  below, 
s.s.  Ryndam  is  of  Netherlands 
registry. 


WORLD  CAMPUS  AFLOAT 
IeIb?  Director  of  Admissions 

Chapman  College,  Orange.  Calif.  92666 


Please  send  vour  catalog  and  any  other 
material  we  need  to  know. 

Name 


Please  furnish  following  student  and  school 
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State 
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Phone  ( 


Area  Code 

Send  material  to     □  Parent    □  Student    □  Both 

We  are  interested  in    □  Fall     □  Spring  197  

□  We  would  like  to  talk  to  a  representative  of  World 
Campus  Afloat 


Student's  last  name  First 

Initial 

Name  of  School 
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City  State 

Zip 

Campus  Phone  (  ) 

Arej  Code 

Ye.ir  in  Si  '  ool 


Approx.  GPA  on  4.0  scale 
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A  scientist  in  charge  of  clinical 
research  at  a  leading  pharmaceutical 
company  examines  his  motives. 


Do  you  think 
it's  in  my  best  interest 
not  to  know  the 
truth? 


55 

There  are 
people  who  believe  that  medical 
researchers  at  pharmaceutical 
companies  intentionally  overlook 
some  side  effects  or  problems  in 
order  to  market  a  product.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

As  scientists  we  deal  in  facts. 
Involved  as  we  are  with  other 
people's  lives  and  health,  we  go 
overboard  to  take  every  possible 
safeguard.  Anything  less  would 
be  unthinkable. 

Follow  the  development  of  a 
new  drug  for  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain  mental  illnesses,  for  example. 
When  this  new  compound  first 
showed  biological  effects  we 
launched  a  battery  of  studies  in 
experimental  animals.  These  veri- 
fied early  findings,  so  we  then 
gave  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration our  basic  chemical  data, 
our  animal  testing  results,  and  our 
plans  for  human  testing — that  all 
important  first  step  where  we  look 
for  side  effects  or  toxicity  and 
study  how  the  drug  is  metabolized 
in  healthy  human  volunteers  The 
most  experienced  researchers  in 
the  field  conduct  such  studies, 
provide  the  data,  and  protect  in- 
dividual rights. 

These  tests  revealea  nothing 
significantly  adverse,  thus  clear- 
ing the  way  for  initial  trials  in  se- 
lected ill  patients.  The  results9  Still 
good.  Consequently,  we  stepped 
up  the  process  with  painstak- 
ingly monitored  studies  in  a 
thousand  patients,  involving  top 
academicians  and  practicing 
specialists  in  leading  clinical  cen- 
ters. Meanwhile,  animal  studies 


designed  to  uncover  long-term 
effects  continued,  and  work 
started  on  the  production  tech- 
nology without  which  the  best  of 
drugs  would  most  likely  remain 
laboratory  curiosities. 

Detailed  clinical  reports  under- 
scored the  value  of  the  new  medi- 
cine in  treating  mental  illness  So, 
at  long  last,  we  submitted  a  New 
Drug  Application  to  the  FDA.  Data 
on  this  particular  product  covered 
46  volumes  and  27,000  pages. 
After  painstaking  review  by  FDA 
chemists,  pharmacologists,  and 
physicians,  approval  was  given 
for  marketing,  and  the  compre- 
hensive job  of  informing  the  med- 
ical profession  began. 

Ever  since,  of  course,  there's 
been  a  careful  follow-up  to  see  if 
more  widespread  use  discloses 
new  facts,  cither  favorable  or 
unfavoiable. 

Qui  of  every  thousand  chemi- 
cals tested  in  animals,  we  find 
eighi  worth  testing  in  humans. 
From  blackboard  to  pharmacy 
shelf,  the  research,  development 
and  other  sophisticated  proce- 
dures cost,  on  the  average,  $7 
million  per  major  marketed  prod- 
uct. It's  a  long,  tedious,  and  ex- 
pensive process.  But  it  has  one 
big  advantage:  it  proiects  the 
public.  If  you  were  responsible  for 
someone's  child,  father,  mother, 
anyone's  health  .  .  .  would  you 
settle  for  anything  less? 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington.  D  C.  20005 
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lease  of  all  blacks  now  in  jail,  regal 
of  what  crimes  (hey  may  have 
milled,  mi  grounds  that  they  are  "pri 
'  ill  prisoners."  They  demand  | 
immediate  end  to  police  brutality  ru 
trial  of  blacks  only  before  all-  d 
juries.  The)  want  exemption  fromjji 
larv  set  \  ice  for  all  black  men.  and  |g 
cation  for  our  people  that  exposf'j 
true  nature  of  this  decadent  Ame 
society."  But  u  hat  they  expect  toh 
after  the\  have  destroyed  that  soc 
not  at  all  clear.  As  their  "major  po 
objective"  they  seek  "a  United  N 
supen  ised  plebiscite  to  be  held  th 
out  the  black  colony  in  which  only 
colonial  subjects  will  be  allowed  t 
ticipate,  for  the  purpose  of  deter 
the  will  of  black  people  as  well  a 
national  destiny.1"  Does  that  mea 
want  a  separate  black  nation 
somewhere  out  of  the  I  nited  S 
Scale  doesn't  say.  Neither  does  he 
ifv  anything  about  the  future  dest 
the  country's  whites,  or  their  r 
any— in  bringing  about  the  revo 

ALTHOUGH  SEALE  WHITES  at  II 
about  the  Chicago  conspiracy^ 
he  is  strangeh  reticent  about  thd 
Haven  murder  case.  The  prosed 
charges  that  a  band  of  Panther| 
tuied  and  killed  Alex  Rackley  on  (j 
from  Seale.  because  they  suspected 
of  being  a  police  informer.  In  his 
Scale  dismisses  these  charges  in  a 
sentence:  "It  appears  that  they| 
police]  in  fact  murdered  brother! 
Rackley  in  New  Haven.  Connectiq 
used  a  lackey  informer  to  do  so 
gives  no  reason  win  this  ""appeal 
be  the  case,  and  ignores  the  fac 
one  of  his  codefendants  has  pi 
guilty  to  second-degree  murde 
turned  slate's  evidence. 

If  a  white  man  were  confronts 
such  evidence  and  duly  indicted 
grand  jury,  I  cannot  imagine  th 
considerable  number  of  students 
demand  that  he  be  turned  loose  wi 
a  trial,   let  about  75  per  cent  c 
Yale  undergraduates  went  on  striki  it 
the  apparent   purpose  of  haltin: 
Scale  case  even  before  a  jury  w;  s< 
Id  led.  I  say  "apparent"  becauS 
aims  of  the  strike  were  never  en 
clear,  and  the  students  I  talked  to  I 
a  bewildering  variety  of  motive  it 
their  behavior.  \s  best  I  can  maki  n 
the  spectrum  runs  something  like 
A   few    hard-core  radicals  -pro 
less  than  a  dozen— thought  they  SlI 
chance  to  disrupt  the  university.  1 
suniabK  they  were  responsible  fc 


A  great  dinner  wine 
doesn't  have  to  be  served  at  room  temperature. 


or  that  matter,  it  doesn't  have 
erved  with  dinner.  Cooled  to  a 
SO  degrees— or  even  on  the  rocks 
id  dinner  wine  is  refreshing 
e,  anyplace. 

aylor,  we  make  four  very  fine 
ies  to  enjoy  before,  during  or 
nner.  A  lusty,  deep  red  Burgundy, 
risp  Claret.  A  delicate  pink  Rose. 


Our  newest— soft,  light  Lake  Country 
Red.  All  are  priced  the  same. 

We  make  them  from  ripe,  rich 
Finger  Lake  grapes,  blending 
varieties  from  <'..    rent  years  for 
uniform  quality— bottle  after  bottle. 

So  go  ahead.  Pour  them  to  please 
yourself— and  your  friends.  Isn't 
that  what  great  wine  is  all  abouf? 
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THE  TAYLOR  WINE  COMPANY,  INC.,  HAMMONDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 
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arson  in  the  law  lihrary,  the  bombing 
of  the  ice  rink,  and  the  efforts  to  pro- 
voke violence  during  the  May  Week 
demonstrations.  The)  evoked  little  svm- 
pathy  among  other  students,  or  anyone 
else.  I.ven  the  Mark  Coalition  of  Mew 
Haven,  a  group  of  some  forty  commu- 
nity organizations,  denounced  "'white 
radicals"  who  were  "interested  in  con- 
frontation for  its  own  sake  ...  franti- 
cally and  selfishly  seeking  personal 
psychological  release. 

A  larger  number  of  romantic  revolu- 
tionists saw  Bobby  as  a  hero-figure,  a 
putative  successor  to  the  sainted  Che. 
They  knew  little  about  him  or  his  pro- 
gram hut  romantic  heroes  are  scarce 
these  davs.  and  if  you  need  one  you 
have  to  manufacture  him  out  of  the 
material  at  hand  and  defend  him  at  all 
cost-.  At  one  of  the  frequent  mass  meet- 
ings a  law  student  made  the  charming 
proposal  that  everybody  present  should 
he  allotted  a  number,  and  that  each  fol- 
lowing dav  the  person  whose  number 
was  drawn  would  give  his  life  in  sup- 
port  ol  the  Panthers.  He  did  not  explain 
how  this  martyrdom  was  to  he  accom- 
plished, hul  left  no  doubt  about  his 
yearning  to  ""die  like  a  Panther,  die  like 
a  man."  Calmei  heads  at  that  rally 
merely  insisted  that  "Yale  will  he  elec- 
trocuted if  Bobby  Seale  i-  brought  to 
trial  and  demanded  that  the  university 
donate  $500,000  to  the  Panther  Defense 
I'  mill. 


5TILL  LARGER  PERCENTAGE  seemed 
o  take  their  cue  from  the  univer- 
sity Chaplain,  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr..  who  revealed  in  <me 
of  his  tvpirally  with-it  but  ambiguous 
sermons  that  "it  might  he  legally  right 
hut  morally  wrong  for  this  trial  to  go 
forward."  He  argued  that  "in  the  eves 
ol  Cod  all  of  us  conspired  to  bring  on 
this  tragedy— law-enforcement  agencies 
by  their  illegal  acts  against  the  Pan- 
thers, and  the  rest  of  us  by  our  immoral 
silence  in  the  face  of  these  ads."  These 
sentiments  were  widely  approved  hv 
those  masochistic  liberals— aw  ash  with 
guilt  because  they  are  white,  middle- 
class,  and  privileged— who  make  up  a 
sizable  fraction  of  the  ^  ale  Universit) 
community . 

Another  group  honestly  believed  that 
a  fair  trial  was  impossible.  They  took 
literally  the  headline  on  posters  plas- 
tered all  over  New  Haven  by  one  of  the 
Seale  defense  committees:  "The  Fascists 
alread)  have  decided  in  advance  to  mur- 
der Chairman  Bobby  Scale  in  the  elec- 
tric chair."  Or  they  pointed  lo  the  antics 


of  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  in  the  Chicago 
conspiracy  case.  Or  they  misinterpreted 
the  carefully  calculated  statement  of 
^  ale  s  President  Kingman  Brewster  that 
he  was  "skeptical  of  the  ability  of  black 
revolutionaries  lo  achieve  a  fair  trial 
anywhere  in  the  United  States."  I  Bead 
in  context,  this  did  not  mean  that  he 
thought  the  ll  ial  should  be  called  off:  he 
was  simply  pleading  for  the  Yale  com- 
munity to  cool  it,  to  avoid  "political 
passion"  which  might  prejudice  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  Partisans  of  this  school  over- 
looked the  fact  that  New  Haven  is  not 
Chicago,  and  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Scale  case  Judge  Harold  M.  Mulvey 
appeared  to  be  leaning  over  backward  lo 
be  even-handed.  \l  one  point  Scale  him- 
self told  the  judge.  "I  respect  v  our  honor 
vciv  much  for  allowing  me  to  have  a 
fair  trial.  .  .  ." 

\( cording  to  niv  horseback  estimate, 
the  majority  ol  the  stiikeis  probably 
did  not  actually  expert.  01  even  want,  lo 
slop  the  trial.  They  did  hope,  bv  a  mas- 
sive expression  of  concern,  to  forestall 
a  repetition  of  the  shameful  conduct  of 
the  Chirago  conspiracy  rase.  \nd  thev 
weie  living  lo  show  dramatically  their 
hatred  of  racial  injustice.  Many  of  this 
essentially  moderate  group  also  believed 
that  the  trial  was  ""political"— part  of  a 
nationwide  conspiracy  of  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  suppress  the  Panthers— 
and  that  it  should  therefore  be  opposed 
l>\  political  demonstrations. 

Finally,  there  was  a  mindless  fringe 
which  plunged  into  the  commotion 
simply  because  they  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment. It  was  a  groovy  thing  to  do. 


\ silent  minority— perhaps  25 
per  cent  of  the  student  body  — 
either  continued  to  attend  classes  or 
hd I  the  campus  for  the  period  of  the 
strike.  Only  a  few  lonely  voices  were 
lai-ed  in  open  dissent.  Douglas  Hallett. 
editorial  page  editor  ol  the  )  ale  l)<ul\ 
Sews,  wrote  a  -cries  of  editorials  op- 
posing the  strike  and  arguing  that  the 
Panthers  should  have  a  chance  to  "re- 
fute the  prosecutions  evidence  and 
make  their  own  case  against  the  alleged 
repression  by  the  government."  He  was 
subjected  to  heavy  pressure,  including 
threats,  and  in  the  end  was  overruled 
bv   his  editorial  colleagues  who  insisted 

that  the  Sews  formally  endorse  the 
strike.  Another  brave  soul.  Glenn  Kane, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  \cus  pointing  out 
that  if  the  trial  were  slopped  "we  will 
be  establishing  the  principle ...  thai 
the  Panthers  may  not  be  punished 
should    they,    in    the   course    of  their 


politically  motivated  activities,  c<! 
minder  or  lesser  crimes." 

But  nobody,  so  far  as  I  know[ 
suggested  that  calling  off  the  trial 
be  the  worst  thing  that  could  hi 
lo    llie    Panthers.    For    if  they 
exempted  from  prosecution  for  a 
committed  in  the  name  of  politic; 
any  other  extremist  group  could  < 
the  same  kind  of  exemption.  That 
be  equivalent  lo  issuing  a  licei 
murder  to  every  band  of  fanati 
eluding   the  Ku  Klux  Klan  an 
Vlinulemen    and   since  the  righ 
kooks  far  outnumber  the  Panther 
probably  are  better  armed,  they 
well  set  out  on  a  private  Panther 

Fvidently  Scale  realizes  this, 
though  his  white  supporters  d< 
I  hroughoul  his  book  he  puts  hea' 
phasis  on  his  constitutional  right 
e\  ery  pi  oteel  ion  he  is  entitled  to 
the  law.  Lven  when  he  was  workil 
time  to  overthrow  the  Constitute 
understood  thai  it  was  the  best 
he  had  :  and  so  long  as  it  lasted  he 
to  lake  advantage  ol  it. 

Somewhere  at  Yale  last  spring 
haps  in  the  lake  *  iothic  halls  of  t 
school— somebody  may  have  been 
ing  the  classic  argument  for  tr 
I  ii i  v  :    how  ev  er    imperfect,  it 
soundest  protection  yet  devised  f 
senters  and  unpopular  minorities  : 
I  i u  v  er  heard  of  him.  Nor  w  as  th<  i 
nient  ever  mentioned,  to  mv  knov  i 
in  any  university  publication  or  i 
meeting.  I  had  half-expected  the 
end  Mr.  Coffin  to  raise  it  in  one 
sermons,   since  he  had  been  re  It 
bv  the  courts  in  the  Boston  dra  : 
spiracy  case:  but  he  did  not. 

The  eagerness  of  so  many  st  i 
and  some  of  their  teachers  to  use  |l 
cal  pressure  to  halt  the  work  ; 
court  struck  me  as  the  most  snip 
and  ominous,  fact  to  emerge  frc 
Yale    demonstrations.  AppareftiJ 
never  occurred  to  them  that  if  the 
ceeded,  similar  political  pressures! 
someday  be  turned  against  them.  P>  I 
did  thev  stop  to  think  that  they  w 
effect,  Irving  to  throw  away  a  rig] 
radicals  had  fought  for  from  Pi 
mede  to  Peter  Zenger.  Probably  nl 
them  never  heard  of  Zenger.  siin 
dent  activists  these  davs  genera 
gard  history  as  irrelevant.  For  th 
son.  too,  they  seem  unaware  of  cH 
revolutionists  who  succeeded,  a  g 
lion  ago.  in  overthrowing  their 
tries'  established  governments,  ar 
promptly  closed  down  the  courts  . 
called  themselves  "fascists." 
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v  never  waits. 


tfA.^-  THfW  THtN  THEN  THEN  ^irK\  V 
"  IMH  THEN  THEN  THEN  li^ 


t  happens  to  unused  nows? 
Mum  into  unusable  thens. 
ay-old  report  is  a  then.  A  weekly 
Jp.  A  monthly  sum-up.  A  quarterly 
•up.  They're  all  thens.  They're  all 
ing  but  now. 

now  is  when  modern  business  has 
srate.  When  you  need  essential 
lation  for  essential  decisions. 

now  is  when  you  can  get  that 
lation— from  Univac. 


Univac  pioneered  in  real-time  infor- 
mation systems  for  space  and  govern- 
ment, and  our  proven  capability  is  yours 
to  use. 

UNIVAC®  computer  systems  continu- 
ously gather,  organize,  update  and  com- 
municate information  to  every  level  of 
management.  Only  what's  needed,  only 
where  needed.  You  enjoy  real-time 
management  for  the  first  time.  Minute- 
to-minute  knowledge  of  all  your  opera 


tions,  along  with  instant  ability  to  react. 
To  decide.  To  change. 

In  the  old  days,  the  old  slow  ways  of 
doing  business  were  good  enough.  But 
that  was  then. 

Univac  can  help  you  find  new  ways. 
Just  call.  And  why  wait?  Now  won't. 


UNIVAC 


FIRST  IN  REAL-TIME  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
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of  Earth  taken  b 


^vreirorw^s,  we  Decome 
fatically  aware  that  all 
iankirjd  is- on  this  trip  through 
space  together. 

lis  distance,  subtle  geopolj 
tundaries  are  indistinauishabS 


solve  some  of  these  problems. 
With  this  nation's  existing  spac 
technologies  we  could  monitor 
world  crops  for  disease  or  loca 
new  fisheries  resources.  We  co 
open  new  frontiers  in  meteorol 
education,  navigation,  forestry, 
communications.  With  benefits 
nearly  every  area  Of  human  act 

Think  about  the  possibilities. 

The  Boeing  Company. 
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.Mid  of  the  economists"  dream 


any  rational  political  or  intellectual  Stan- 
ford, Republican  economic  policy  1 1 . i ^  dismally 
When  the  Dow -Jones  index  of  industrials 
(I  the  700  harrier  in  the  middle  of  \Ia\  the 
:ment  community  gave  public  utterance  to 
igging  private  confidence  in  the  Nixon  \drnin- 
ion.  This  was  no  crisis  <»f  nerves.  All  the  news 
il  economic  events  had  heen  had.  I  nemploy- 
had  indeed  risen  and  t li i -~  h\  the  peculiar  in 
logic  ill  economists  was  good  news  -im  e  the 
ssion  grimly  believes  in  an  inevitable  trade-off 
n  unemployment  and  the  pace  of  price  in- 
.  The  only  trouble  was  that  prices  continued 
merry  ascent  quite  as  though  a  million  men 
»men  were  not  out  of  work  who  a  year  ago 
>s  and  quite  as  though  other  signs  of  a  cooling 
•my  were  not  plentiful— among  them  a  drop  in 
rate  profits  to  the  lowest  level  since  late  \')(>~. 
imption  in  the  slippage  of  industrial  prodm- 
slumping  auto  sale-,  continued  calamity  in 
ruction,  and  murderously  high  interest  rate-, 
onomic  management  falls  far  -hurt  of  an  exact 
Nevertheless,  the  Republican  failures  are 
Substantially  those  of  ineptitude,  political  cow- 
e.  and  ideological  prejudice  rather  than  those 
or  economic  theor\  or  inadequate  tools  of  con- 
jtification  of  this  harsh  judgment  demands  a 
Dreliminary  exegesis  of  contemporarv  doctrine. 
I  days  economists  are  locked  in  one  of  their 
die  controversies  over  the  relative  important  e 
onetary  and  fiscal  policy.  At  (Chicago  Milton 
man  and  the  monetary  school  which  he  leads 
«  rsuaded  that  what  affects  most  this  year's 
}■»  National  Product  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
ral  Reserve  Board  allowed  the  nation's  mone- 
pupply  to  grow  last  year.  It  is  the  lag  between 
't  iry  and  other  economic  changes  which  led  the 


monetarists  to  predict  a  sharp  recession  in  1970  on 
the  basis  of  the  monetary  policies  of  1969. 

\-  the  monetarists  .(T  tbe  world,  the  way  to  i  on- 
trol  an  inflation  is  to  clamp  down  upon  the  money 
supply  by  tin*  federal  Reserve's  traditional  tech- 
niques, higher  rediscount  rates,  severer  reserve  re- 

ipiiiemellK    Ol    sale    .,1    Treasui  \    sei  in  ities    ,,,,  'he 

open  market.  Each  technique  has  the  effect  of  tight- 
ening credit  and  raising  interest  rates.  To  have  its 
promised  impact  upon  prices,  monetary  policy  must 
be  determined  and  it  must  he  applied  long  enough 
to  hurt.  The  pain  manifests  itself  ln  drooping  sales, 
falling  output,  and  spreading  layoffs.  Kven  the  more 
bellicose  unions  will  bargain  with  caution  in  such  a 
climate  and  even  monopolistic  sellers  will  pause  be- 
fore try  ing  to  raise  prices. 

So  testify  the  monetarists.  The  opposing  camp  of 
fiscal  economists,  led  by  Walter  Heller  and  Raul 
Samuelson.  w  ill  freely  concede  that  money  and  credit 
are  important,  but  they  are  convinced  that  still  more 
important  is  the  stream  of  personal  incomes  out  of 
which  businessmen  make  their  in\ e-tment  decision- 
arid  consumers  their  buying  choices.  This  flow  of 
personal  incomes  can  be  widened  or  narrowed  by 
the  budgetary  decisions  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Such  fiscal  interventions  assume  the  shape 
either  of  tax  variations  or  expenditure  changes.  Tax 
cuts  and  rising  expenditures  increase  consumer 
spending,  improve  investment  prospects,  and  en- 
large the  Gross  National  Product  by  some  multiple 
of  the  original  tax  or  public-expenditure  change. 
Ol  ,  rsf.  ri-jno  taxes  and  falling  budgetary  outlays 
have  the  reverse  impact.  As  a  matter  of  the  sheer 
fiscal  hydraulics,  it  doesn't  really  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  Congress  and  the  President 
tinker  with  taxes  or  expenditures.  From  the  stand- 
point of  social  justice  oi  the  equities  of  urban  and 
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black  necessities,  the  choice  may  be  crucial.  Either 
policy  adequately  implemented  will  repress  inflation. 

There's  the  rub.  Since  January  1969,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  demonstrated  its  unwillingness 
or  inability  to  pursue  sufficiently  severe  and  suffi- 
ciently consistent  policies  of  either  variety.  The 
reasons  for  the  failure  are  various.  During  the  1968 
campaign.  Nixon  pledged  the  phasing  out  of  the 
hated  K)  per  cent  Johnson  surtax,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  the  inflationary  condition  of  the  coun- 
and  evidently  on  the  standard  conservative 
premise  that  all  taxes  are  bad  and  Democratic  taxes 
worst  of  all.  Although  once  in  office  Mr.  Nixon 
hedged  bv  seeking  extension  of  the  tax  at  a  halved 
rate  until  July  I.  1070,  he  evaded  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  which  called  for  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion at  least  of  the  original  IK  per  cent  surcharge 
and  probably  for  an  increase  in  the  rale  at  which  it 
w  as  lev  ied. 

Nor  did  the  President  do  much  better  in  control- 
ling federal  spending,  bis  fiscal  alternative.  A  sharp 
reduction  in  military,  space,  and  agricultural  ap- 
propriations would  have  dampened  the  economy  as 
surely  a^  a  tax  increase.  The  President  has  instead 
pressed  for  the  second  stage  of  the  ABM.  recom- 
mended more  funds  for  the  supersonic  transport, 
and  reaffirmed  his  commitments  to  the  space  boon- 
doggle. At  this  writing  the  budgetary  consequences 
of  the  Cambodian  misadventure  are  conjectu ral,  but 
it  is  dillicull  to  see  diem  as  doing  other  than  casting 
further  out  of  balance  a  federal  budget  somewhat 
fancifully  in  balance  to  start  with.  Pleased  enough 
in  economize  on  health,  education,  housing,  and  re- 
search, the  President  has  been  unwilling  to  place 
his  favorite  clients  on  short  rations  and  still  less 
eager  to  inform  his  constituency  of  silent,  middle 
Americans  thai  if  the)  truly  favor  peace  with  "hon- 
or'" in  Southeast  Asia  and  if  they  really  are  as 
appalled  as  their  President  at  the  prospect  of  los- 
ing a  war  to  a  minor  Communist  power,  they  must 
pay  higher  taxes  to  control  the  inflation  which  past 
pursuit  of  "honorable"  peace  has  generated. 

Since  his  fiscal  policy  is  something  of  a  shambles, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  Federal 
Reserve  control  of  credit  availability  and  interest 
rates.  At  the  outset  there  are  two  things  to  be  said 
about  monetary  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  in 
law  and  quite  frequently  in  fact  an  independent 
agency,  subject  to  Presidential  influence  but  not  to 
Presidential  direction.  More  important,  monetary 
policy  is  a  tough,  unpopular  way  to  control  inflation, 
unlikely  to  enhance  the  electoral  prospects  of  the 
party  which  embraces  it.  When  credit  gets  scarce, 
General  Motors  and  General  Electric  do  not  go 
short,  but  school  districts,  city  governments,  small 
businessmen,  and  prospective  buyers  of  inexpen- 
sive houses  (where  they  exist  I  feel  the  pinch  almost 
instantly.  All  the  same,  an  Administration  sufficient- 
ly cold-blooded  about  repressing  inflation  through 
credit  stringency  will  have  its  way,  at  the  expense 
as  usual  of  the  weak  and  the  unprotected.  From  the 
middle  of  I960  to  the  early  months  of  the  current 
year,  the  Federal  Reserve  kept  the  money  supply 
practically  constant. 


\\/  HY,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  WHAT  I  have  , 
j  j    for  monetary  policy,  did  the  inflati< 

sist?  One  reason  was  general  skeptieisnjM 
durability  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  intentio  a 
the  dependability  of  Presidential  support,  oi  i 
employment  began  to  rise,  industrial  outp  . 
and  profits  shrink.  A  second  explanation  is  « 
monial  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  major  Nev 
banks  in  defeating  Federal  Reserve  efforts  11 
rowing  Eurodollars  from  Western  Euror'a 
selling  commercial  paper  in  this  country.  ThWI 
holes  are  now  plugged.  Hut  the  doubts  of  Pr .d 
lial  firmness  have  been  validated  by  heavy! 
suggestions  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  some  of  his  all 
thai  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  relax  th* '» 
squeeze  and  allow  a  resumption  of  moderate  i 
tary  growth.  The  current  Chairman  of  the  lie 
Reserve,  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  testified  to  th  jo 
Economic  Committee  in  these  terms:  "The  5: 
cannot  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  preset! 
down  in  economic  activity,  which  is  a  heal/ 
velopment,  may  yet  be  followed  by  a  recess:'. 
There  is  also  the  possibility,  however,  that  tr  it 
tionary  processes  with  which  we  are  dealiif 
|iiove  more  stubborn  than  we  realize.  .  .  .  Fc  I 
time  this  vear.  our  monetary  and  credit  polir  5 
therefore  likely  to  tread  a  narrow  path  betw  i 
much  restraint  and  too  much  ease."  All  of  I 
if  it  means  anything,  implies  that  the  Fede 
ser  vo  s  course  is  now  as  unpredictable  as  thfll 
dent's  foreign  policy. 

As  Raymond  J.  Sauinier.  former  Chairmal 
Eisenhower  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,]! 
comparing  Nixon's  policies  with  the  succes 
flation  over  which  he  himself  presided  betwe> 
and  I960.  "For  twice  as  bad  a  disease,  it' 
half  as  much  medicine."  A  consistent  conse 
Sauinier  was  willing  in  both  the  1950s  and  th 
to  pay  the  unemployment  price  required  to 
demon  of  inflation. 

But  as  a  man  who  blames  his  1960  defea 
election-year  recession,  President  Nixon  hasj  ™ 
quite  deliberately  to  control  inflation  withe] 
ing  the  price  of  unemployment.  Although 
tives  are  more  likely  electoral  than  compas 
a  reluctance  to  increase  unemployment  can 
applauded,  even  by  the  President's  critit 
trouble  appears  to  be  that  halfhearted  bu< 
and  monetary  policy  on  the  evidence  does  i 
unemployment,  but  it  does  not  check  inflatit" 
key  Administration  failure  is  to  grapple  v 
implications  of  its  unwillingness  to  accept  ; 
sion  in  order  to  cure  an  inflation.  There  is  o 
way  to  reconcile  the  President's  apparently 
sistent  policy  preferences:  this  is  to  impos 
form  of  effective  control  over  the  key  pr 
wage  decisions  w  hich  giant  corporations  an( 
unions  make.  One  of  the  reasons  why  e 
monetary  policy  almost  demands  recession  1 
is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  a  few  im 
people  at  the  key  controls  in  a  small  nur 
major  industries  to  force  wages  up  even  i 
the  construction  trades,  employment  fall 
consequence,  and  to  advance  prices  even  il 


■ 


el  in  steel,  sales  are  lost  to  imports  or  sub- 
t|  Called  cost-push  inflation  by  economists, 
l:omenon  is  almost  entirely  the  effect  of  the 
A  concentration  of  economic  power. 
M  t  all  to  their  credit,  many  economists  tend 
M  nize  the  extent  of  monopoly  power  and  ex- 
J  :  the  competitiveness  of  the  economy,  pos- 

■  •cause  economists  explain  competition  a 
•  al  more  elegantly  than  they  do  the  monop- 

■  •opoly,  and  hybrid  mixtures  of  competition 
a  trol  which  actually  pervade  American  busi- 
.1  r  a  conservative  Administration,  served  by 
lative  advisers,  it  is  of  course  exceedingly 
J  ;nt  to  deny  that  out  there  in  the  Republican 
tl  d  thrive  men  of  power  whose  hat  is  able  to 
Jie  best-laid  plans  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Hit  was  that  at  his  first  press  conference  as 
flit,  Mr.  Nixon  delivered  himself  of  these 
if  its:  "I  do  not  go  along  with  tin-  suggestion 
I  ation  can  be  effectively  controlled  by  ex- 
■labor  and  management  and  industry  to  fol- 
4  ain  guidelines."  The  words  foreshadowed 
pj »  abandonment  of  the  timid  wage-price 
■gts  with  which  the  Kennedy  and  the  Johnson 

■  itrations  had  experimented.  Weak  as  these 
:|ey  had  at  least  the  merit  of  defining  criteria 
n inflationary  wage  and  price  changes  in  the 

■  economy.  They  allowed  an  activist  Presi- 
:I  '{fronted  by  some  especially  outrageous 
M  price  gouge,  to  intervene  within  the  con- 
Ii  coherent  intellectual  rationale  and  a  stated 
1,1  policy.  Lacking  statutory  authorization, 
M;e-price  guideposts  depended  for  their  in- 

■  upon  a  President's  capacity  to  mobilize 
lentiment  against  corporate  or  union  offend- 
1  n  the  last  resort  upon  the  implicit  threat  of 
Idefense  contracts,  tax  inquiries,  and  grand- 
[Dbes  into  possible  violations  of  the  antitrust 

■  o  this  day  the  experts  argue  over  impact  of 
I  Jeposts.  Almost  certainly,  they  were  better 
■(thing. 

linking  them,  the  Nixon  Administration  ex- 
I  declared  its  intention  of  refraining  from  in- 
I  on  in  major  union  negotiations  and  major 

■  ite  pricing  decisions.  Wages  and  prices,  it 
I  to  say,  were  the  consequences  of  the  opera- 

■  f  impersonal,  competitive  markets,  not  the 
Be  of  the  concentration  of  economic  power 

■  e  political  decisions  which  corporate  and 
l  eaders  make. 

1)70  what  is  required  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
losts.  If  present  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 

■  vork  without  severe  recession,  what  is  urgent- 
lled  is  a  set  of  effective  controls  over  wages, 
1  prices,  and  credit.  This  is  neither  politically 
I  niinistratively  a  simple  proposition.  Yet  what 
I  there  to  do?  As  usual  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
1  a  World  War  II  price  controller,  put  it  best 

ng  "a  tailored  system  of  wage  and  price  con- 
s  the  only  feasible  alternative  to  inflation." 
ng  of  himself  and  other  price  controllers,  he 
c«d.  "Better  than  any  others  we  know  the 
I  es.  We  have  also  faced  the  sad  fact  that 
s  no  alternative."  Galbraith  is  right  but  the 


Nixon  Administration  is  unmoved.  It  has  presented 
us  with  a  depressing  combination  of  recession  and 
inflation  and  no  si<rn  that  it  knows  what  to  do  next. 


II 


\^/~E  ARE  ALL  LIVING  IN  THE  RUINS  of  Republican 
T  T  policies.  I  do  not  believe  it  unduly  charitable 
to  this  Administration  if  I  leave  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  temporarily  at  least,  and  turn  to  more  in- 
teresting matters  than  the  unimaginative  misman- 
agement of  a  complex  economy  by  an  ungifted 
politician.  The  key  question  is  this  one:  how  did 
we  ever  get  ourselves  into  a  situation  where  so  little 
that  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  polity  is  poli- 
tically feasible?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
apparent  successes  as  well  as  the  manifest  failures 
of  two  Democratic  Presidents. 

I  shall  be<;in  with  a  bit  of  New  Frontier  hagiog- 
raphy.  As  the  story  is  told  to  this  day  by  Kennedy 
admirers,  it  goes  like  this.  In  economic  as  in  politi- 
cal and  social  affairs,  the  key  New  Frontier  com- 
mitment was  a  promise  to  get  the  country  moving 
again  after  eight  years  of  Republican  stagnation, 
punctuated  by  three  recessions.  This  was  achieved, 
largely  because  of  successful  management  of  taxes 
and  public  spending  by  an  intelligent  President  who 
absorbed  the  teachings  of  the  New  Economics.  In 
the  first  Kennedy  year  the  investment  tax  credit  ( in 
effect  a  7  per  cent  cut  in  the  price  of  new  machines  ) 
stimulated  business  investment,  and,  just  as  the 
President's  Keynesian  advisers  predicted,  had  an 
even  greater  multiplier  impact  upon  employment 
and  income.  No  doubt  the  rewards  flowed  initially 
to  executives  and  stockholders,  but  humbler  folk 
soon  reaped  enjoyable  benefits  in  the  shape  of  more 
employment  and  higher  wages.  It  was  not  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  wished  to  be  soft  on  the  rich.  As  a 
former  student  and  present  patron  of  the  author  of 
The  Affluent  Society,  he  was  better  aware  than  most 
politicians  of  the  needs  of  the  public  sector.  The 
President,  however,  was  an  even  more  devoted  stu- 
dent of  the  art  of  the  possible  in  politics  than  he 
was  of  the  works  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  And 
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his  study  (old  him  that  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to 
enact  such  staples  of  the  liberal  agenda  as  Medicare, 
general  aid  to  education,  or  other  programs  of 
rescue  for  urban  America. 

\-  the  President  analyzed  his  situation,  the 
route  to  social  expenditure  was  indirect.  In  fact,  a 
preliminary  necessity  was  general  tax  reduction.  In 
late  1962  when  the  President  decided  to  follow 
Waltei  Heller's  advice  and  seek  tax  legislation 
from  Congress,  he  did  so  not  because  he  disputed 
Galbraiths  famous  diagnosis  of  public  squalor  and 
private  affluence,  but  because  he  judged  that  (ion-, 
gress  might  be  persuaded  to  cut  taxes  $10  billion  or 
so  but  could  not  be  coaxed  or  coerced  into  spending 
an  additional  $10  billion  for  social  purposes.  Vet 
if  lax  cuts  worked  their  anticipated  magic,  the 
economy  would  expand  so  vigorously  that  total  tax 
collections  would  actually  rise  each  year.  Out  of  this 
annual  growth  bonanza.  Congress,  its  heart  soft- 
ened by  prosperity,  might  just  possibly  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor,  the  urban,  and  the  black. 

The  tax  cut  worked  better  than  most  economic 
nostrums.  Aided  by  a  generous  helping  of  good 
luck,  the  $10  billion  tax  cut  I  finally  enacted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1%  I  i  did  lead  to  the  $.'><)  billion  enlargement 
of  Cross  National  Product  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  prayerfully  forecast.  Best  of  all. 
unemployment  finally  began  to  shrink  toward  the 
\dniinistration  s  stated  ■'interim'"  target  of  4  per 
cent.  Although  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  live  to  see 
Congress  endorse  his  policy,  his  successor  enjoyed 
the  harvest  of  social  legislation  which  New  Frontier 
political  strategy  had  at  length  made  Congression- 
ally  feasible. 

Circa  1964—65,  those  anni  mirabiles  of  the  Great 
Society,  everything  came  up  roses.  Ati  obedient 
Congress  delivered  to  Lyndon  Johnson  Medicare,  a 
variety  of  educational  programs,  regional  health 
centers,  Model  Cities,  rent  supplements,  and  even, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
ratification  of  the  President's  "unconditional"  war 
upon  poverty  .  All  this,  and  in  1965,  a  second  tax  cut 
into  the  bargain.  During  all  this  legislative  turmoil, 
the  economy  seemed  as  responsive  to  the  will  of 
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the  Texas  autocrat  as  Congressmen  and  Sen 
were.  Prices  were  quiescent.  Few  wage  settler  \. 
disobeyed  the  guideposts.  The  New  Economic  ir 
New  Frontier,  and  the  Great  Society  had  prod  jj 
lull  employment  without  inflation,  social  pro; .;. 
and  lower  taxes,  a  painless  march  to  justice  \ 
prosperity  for  all. 

It's  a  pity,  but  the  fault  neither  of  the  New  I 
omisls  nor  their  assassinated  patron,  that  j. 
grand  story  had  such  an  unhappy  ending,  he 
familiar  villain  of  course  was  Lyndon  Johnson  ho 
forgot  that  he  had  won  his  1064  landslide  as  a  ce 
candidate.  The  wickedness  of  Vietnam  escal  on 
destroyed  the  sweet  harmonies  of  economic  ■ 
ress.  Roses  were  superseded  by  thorns.  The  u 
dent  soon  stooped  to  deceit  and  evasion.  If  hi 
wanted  both  his  Vietnam  hobby  and  cont  ed 
price  stability,  he  should  have  heeded  his  ad  ;rs 
and  raised  taxes  early  in  1966.  Instead,  inte  on 
early  victory,  sedulous  to  conceal  the  scale  (  he 
Asian  nightmare,  he  preferred  to  underestimE  bv 
some  $10  billion  the  next  year's  Vietnam  costs  i 
economy  took  off.  inflation  began  to  accelerate  mi 
we  still  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  architect  of  disaster  was  Lyndon  Join: 
Disaster's  eager  heir  appears  to  be  Richard  IS  in 


|  FIND  A  RATHER  DIFFERENT  VERSION  of  these  | 
Jl  events  considerably  more  plausible.  It  1  in 
with  the  underestimated  Presidency  of  Dl 
Eisenhower.  Mr.  Eisenhower  presided  over  a  Id 
ministration  notably  skeptical  of  Pentagon  c  Bi 
It  may  be  that  only  a  former  general  possesses  ofc 
the  knowledge  and  the  self-assurance  to  say  t 
his  former  colleagues  when  they  come  cryir  fo 
more  of  their  deadly  playthings.  In  retrospec.ti 
plain  that  President  Eisenhower  deserves  gra.id 
not  onlv  for  his  famous  warning  against  the  I 
influence  of  the  military-industrial  comple)  bi 
even  more  for  his  refusal  to  excuse  the  m  I 
from  the  normal  controls  of  the  Bureau  of  the  u< 
get  and  the  reasonable  constraints  of  overall 
nomic  policy.  In  those  days  there  were  frus  I 
generals  in  the  land,  among  them  such  notatl 
Maxwell  Taylor  and  James  Gavin,  who  wersb 
cerely  convinced  that  Eisenhower  parsimon  *'i 
in  a  fair  way  to  endangering  the  security  h1 
nation. 

Reflecting  and  speaking  the  language  of  1|| 
imperialism  and   American   interventionisn  tl 
Kennedy  circle  quite  early  embraced  a  global 
ism  which  it  contrasted  with  the  inertia  of 
hower  foreign  policy,  constrained  as  it  had  be 
the  starvation  of  conventional  ground  forces, 
campaign  rhetoric  of  missile  gaps  and  allegee 
ness  on  Castro  was  implemented  by  the  new  A 
istration  initially  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  This  di 
was  followed  in  June  by  an  unpleasant  Vienn 
frontation  between  the  President  and  Khrus 
which  convinced  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  only  \ 
make  American  determination  credible  to  th 
sians  was  by  a  posture  of  strength.  From  thi 
mate  flowed  partial  reserve  mobilizations 


ncrease  in  requests  for  military  appropria- 
notably  in  support  of  counterinsurgency 
A  still  more  fateful  result  was  the  sending 
i  advisers  to  Vietnam,  as  a  sign  to  the  Rus- 
ither  than  as  a  response  to  any  special  emer- 
n  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  far  from  reassuring, 
;ht  add  parenthetically,  that  one  of  the  justi- 
s  advanced  for  1970's  Cambodian  invasion 
t  this  same  alleged  need  to  impress  the  Rus- 
nd  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  Chinese  as  well, 
ovember  1963  the  900  Americans  in  Viet- 
the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  years  had  been 
by  more  than  25,000  reinforcements.  No 
Lyndon  Johnson  could  still  have  liquidated 
r,  but  at  a  political  cost  much  higher  than 
nnedy  would  have  had  to  pay  early  in  1961. 
e  roots  of  present  calamities  are  to  be  found 
liedy  policy  is  of  course  ancient  history.  The 
id  be  made  here  is  related  but  slightly  differ- 
\\i  Mr.  Kennedy  defined  American  foreign 
!  large  increases  in  military  spending  were 
111.  This  central  evaluation  had  important 
Wary  consequences.  To  the  general  reluctance 
[fericans  to  pay  higher  taxes  for  social  pur- 
ivas  added  the  beginnings  of  that  military 
ntion  of  available  funds  from  present  taxes 
I  has  reached  fruition  in  Richard  Nixon's 
jigton. 

[  e  is  a  further  point.  Any  President  has  a 
[  stock  of  political  capital  and  a  limited  access 
ear  of  his  constituents.  If  he  asks  for  some 
he  cannot  feasibly  ask  for  others.  In  his 
years,  what  John  Kennedy  asked  for  had 
[  little  to  do  with  social  improvement.  The 
part  of  a  year  was  devoted  to  passage  of  the 
Expansion  Act,  a  much  oversold  piece  of  leg- 
l  fueled  as  much  by  the  calculations  of  NATO 
lists  as  by  economic  evaluations  of  American 
hrcial  interest.  And  then  there  was  the  moon 
be  mobilization  of  American  technology  and 
It  in  the  interests  of  winning  the  big  game 
he  Russians.  In  short.  President  Kennedy, 
ted  by  the  successful  politician  s  blend  of 
al  preference  and  electoral  calculation,  took 
iier  of  the  available  courses.  He  appealed  to 
;an  pride,  competitiveness,  distrust  of  Com- 
s,  and  affection  for  technology. 
.970  a  great  deal  of  what  President  Nixon 
id  does  grotesquely  parodies  the  man  who  a 
■  earlier  elbowed  him  aside.  It  is  the  burden 
;e  remarks  that  President  Kennedy's  choices 
iften  wrong.  Nevertheless,  they  were  made 
certain  grace,  consideration  for  friends,  and 
ssion  for  opponents.  And  there  was  always 
pe  that  so  quick  a  man  would  benefit  from 
experience.  At  his  death  there  were  signs  that 
pe  was  justified.  If  today's  President  seems  to 
eating  the  errors,  there  are  few  signs  that  he 
ning  from  them. 

ertheless,  what  John  Kennedy  did  prepared 
iy  for  the  deterioration  that  followed  him.  It 
5I1  but  unavoidable  to  say  that  like  such  less 

ing  political  leaders  as  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Mao 
ng,  and  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser.  President  Ken- 


nedy directed  his  people's  attention  away  from  the  ' 
complex  and  intricate  issues  which  divided  them 
toward  the  enemies  who  appeared  to  threaten  their 
interests.  For  us,  Cubans  and  North  Vietnamese 
served  much  the  same  domestic  functions  as  Israelis 
for  Arabs  and  Chinese  for  Russians.  The  foreign 
policies  of  1961—63  foreshadowed  later  Vietnam 
policy  and  limited  the  resources  available  for 
domestic  improvement. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  this 
limitation.  What  the  military  took  was  naturally 
not  open  to  alternative  civilian  purposes.  On  the 
New  Frontier  the  military  fared  financially  consid- 
erably better  than  did  civilian  social-service  pro- 
grams, which  had  to  await  the  Johnson  years  for 
very  much  in  the  way  of  funding.  But  it  is  a  second 
sort  of  limitation  which  is  still  more  important. 
What  the  times  cried  for  was  a  national  debate  over 
American  priorities.  There  was  even  a  manifesto 
available,  for  in  the  late  1950s  The  Affluent  Society 
was  a  best-seller,  one  of  the  most  influential  volumes 
of  its  day.  If  the  President  had  so  chosen,  Galbraith, 
that  premature  enemy  of  mindless  growth,  trivial 
private  consumption,  urban  neglect,  and  environ- 
mental decay,  could  have  served  a  role  more  central 
than  his  position  as  Ambassador  to  India  permitted. 

The  opportunity  was  lost.  In  1962  when  President 
Kennedy  accepted  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers' recommendation  to  seek  tax  cuts  in  prefer- 
ence to  expenditure  expansion,  he  no  longer  had  a 
real  political  alternative.  Thus  the  New  Frontier's 
major  domestic  failure  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  its  emphasis  upon  foreign  intervention,  races  in 
space,  and  armaments  buildups.  The  three  years 
that  an  exceptionally  appealing  and  extraordinarily 
gifted  President  might  have  devoted  to  educating 
his  people  to  the  point  of  action  in  meeting  their 
real  needs,  he  expended  and  largely  wasted  on  pur- 
poses which  if  not  actually  mistaken  were  of  lower 
orders  of  priority. 


A  *  A  result  THE  great  society  was  an  exceed- 
/m.ingly  fragile  construction,  tolerated  by  Con- 
gress just  so  long  as  most  of  its  benefits  flowed  to 
the  affluent  and  the  middle  class,  its  costs  were  kept 
low,  and  further  tax  reductions  accompanied  new 
social  programs.  Because  the  Great  Society  rested 
upon  such  limited  national  understanding  of  social 
priorities,  it  has  been  possible  for  a  conservative 
Administration  to  chip  away  at  its  moderate 
achievements  with  amazingly  little  difficulty. 

And  thus  it  is  also  that  the  myths  which  Amer- 
icans find  it  pleasant  to  believe,  and  their  political 
leaders  accordingly  profitable  to  indulge,  linger  on. 
It  seems  a  part  of  the  national  credo  that  Americans 
heavily  taxed.  In  truth  most  citizens  in  the 
advanced  industrial  nations  pay  more.  Congress 
ai  'ident  collaborate  in  such  cynical  exercises 

as  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  which,  starting  as  a 
fairly  serious  attempt  to  rectify  some  of  the  more 
glaring  of  tax  inequities,  ended  as  a  tax-reduction 
measure  which  probably  opened  as  many  new  loop- 
holes as  it  closed  old  ones.  Yet  the  demands  alike  of 
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anti-inflationary  policy  and  the  revenue-starved 
cities  dictate  tax  increases  not  tax  slashes.  Memhers 
of  hoth  parlies  scramhle  for  precedence  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  revenue-sharing  with  the  states.  The 
policy  guarantees  continued  discrimination  against 
the  cities  and  confers  responsibilities  upon  the  states 
which  they  have  shown  few  signs  of  wishing  to 
discharge. 

So  hadly  has  the  puhlic  education  of  Americans 
proceeded  that  most  voters  define  taxes  as  diver- 
sions from  superior  private  expenditures,  and  puh- 
lic spending  as  invariably  less  important  than  p r-i - 
v  ate  consumption.  The  legacy  of  the  New  Economics 
to  the  1970s  is  an  enlargement  of  the  American 
appetite  for  tax  reduction,  a  taste  already  much  too 
ravenous  for  the  national  good.  The  great  failure  of 
the  New  Economics  was  its  sunny  confidence  in 
growth  as  the  universal  solvent  of  social  ills.  It  is. 
of  course,  true  that  political  choices  are  easier  when 
they  concentrate  upon  redistribution  of  increments 
to  national  income  rather  than  upon  a  static  na- 
tional income  itself.  It  is  easier  to  divide  something 
new  than  to  take  something  away  from  one  group 
and  give  it  to  another.  And  it  i>  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  New  Economics  accomplished  something  of 
value  in  shoving  the  economy  to  higher  levels  of 
employment  than  had  been  customar)  dining  the 
I  950s.  I  Inhappil) .  although  w  i><-  decision  was  made 
somewhat  easier,  the  terms  of  the  discussion  during 
the  early  1960s  did  not  convert  opportunity  very 
frequentl)  into  adequate  policy-  When  economic 
growth  occurs  in  the  context  of  military  and  space 
programs  and  tax  reductions,  all  that  the  exercise 
of  creating  the  growth  may  do  is  enlarge  the  taste 
for  more  tax  cuts  and  increase  general  indulgence 
for  military  and  space  spending. 

Unless  one  believes  in  devil  theories  of  politics, 
the  dismantling  of  the  modest  gains  of  the  1960s, 
now  well  under  way,  is  not  the  handiwork  of  any 
single  man,  nor  even  of  Nixon.  Agnew,  and  Mitchell 
all  put  together.  Reaction  is  possible  because  so 
little  understanding  of  past  progress  and  present 
needs  was  advanced  by  the  two  Administrations 
which  preceded  Mr.  Nixon. 


Ill 


THE  ECONOMY  IS  IN  ITS  PRESENT  SLOUGH  of  de- 
spond because  the  1960s  produced  a  situa- 
tion and  a  President  inhospitable  to  consistent 
conservative  or  liberal  strategies.  It  is  worth  re- 
calling the  contents  of  these  strategies.  Of  monetary 
policy  it  can  again  be  said  that  a  sufficiently  brutal 
credit  squeeze,  long  enough  protracted  to  convince 
businessmen  that  the  central  bankers  are  out  for 
their  blood,  will  kill  any  inflation.  Of  course  it  will 
also  idle  a  good  many  wor  kers  and  bankrupt  a  good 
many  merchants.  The  policy  is  politically  too  dan- 
gerous for  any  President  to  follow.  If  no  other  event 
Nerved,  the  impending  midterm  election  would  be 
enough  to  deter  Mr.  Nixon  from  encouraging  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  persevere  in  its  financial  bru- 
talities. It  is  one  thing  to  make  blacks  and  Demo- 
cratic unionists  pay  the  anti-inflation  freight.  It  is 


Am 


quite  another  to  injure  those  mid< 
vital  for  1970  and  1972. 

Beginning  with  the  Kennedy  Adminisi 
both  parties  have  pandered  to  the  tax-cut 
Mis  own  campaign  promises,  and  probably  1 
participation  in  the  tax-cut  neurosis,  limit  the 
dent's  opportunities  to  raise  taxes.  Unless  he 
some  of  his  favorite  programs,  military,  sp 
supersonic,  he  cannot  very  sharply  reduce  i 
outlays.  Indeed  the  postal  workers  and  oth 
ernment  workers  have  done  their  bit  to  rais  « 
Unless  the  Vietnam  war  is  rapidly  phased  t  | 
the  military  are  not  allowed  to  grab  the  «  | 
savings  for  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
spending  can  be  significantly  reduced. 

Prudently  administered,  addressed  with  i 
tication  to  the  power  c  enters  of  the  econom; 
complemented  with  sensible  fiscal  and  mi  t 
restraints,  wage-price  controls  can  do  a  groo 
to  curb  inflationary  fevers  without  pushing  au 
omy  into  a  recession.  For  reasons  already  su  i< 
ly  discussed,  this  Administration  has  turned  i 
against  all  such  proposals. 

Faithful  to  the  temperament  of  its  mast 
Nixon  Administration  in  all  likelihood  will  fl  i 
in  the  coming  year  between  attacking  une  >i 
ment  as  it  mounts  and  damages  Republic?  ' 
toral  prospects,  and  reverting  to  anti-infla  n 
monetary  policies  when  prices  continue  to  rfej 
erratic  design  of  the  policy  mixture  and  the 
ness  of  the  tools  employed  render  it  probal  I 
the  present  recession  will  be  quite  severe,  ne;  r 
1957-58  episode  than  its  milder  1960-61  bJ 


THERE  ARE  OF  COURSE  RADICAL  WAYS  to  «H 
inflation  just  as  there  are  radical  metl  1 
treating  social  maladies.  The  focus  must  b  I 
the  related  phenomena  of  power  and  wealtl  r 
tion  raises  in  a  peculiarly  painful  form  them 
importance  of  the  wage  and  price  decision 
by  corporate  and  union  oligarchs.  But  then 
ties  demand  public  supervision  at  all  time 
New  Economists'  growth  preoccupations  le  I 
room  for  analysis  of  the  inequities  of  the  d  I 
tion  of  income  and  wealth.  At  an  inflationa 
like  this  one.  it  would  make  excellent  sense  I 
higher-bracket  tax  rates,  impose  punitive 
tance  levies,  and  really  plug  the  tax  loopho 
aw  ful  lot  of  money  would  be  collected,  enouj  I 
to  repress  inflation  and  to  do  something 
cities,  the  poor,  and  the  unemployed.  Even  in  | 
of  inflation,  one  could  imagine  guaranteed  t 
employment,  a  decently  liberal  guaranteed  t 
income,  a  major  program  of  low-income  b  il 

The  very  implausibility  of  such  a  scenar 
paucity  of  politically  feasible  policy  alten 
and  the  general  retrogression  the  nation  is 
going  are  the  sour  fruit  of  the  large  hopes 
exuberant  language  of  John  F.  Kennedy  an 
don  B.  Johnson.  In  these  bad  times  justice  sb 
done  even  to  dislikable  men.  On  his  present 
ing,  Richard  Nixon  is  a  failure  as  an  eo 
manager.  But  he  had  much  help  from  better  i 


J  Schrag 
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Irs  a  new  confidence  in  the  voices  of  the  Far  Right,  speaking  to  people  who  feel 
■farcied  by  everyone  else.  And  they  don't  sound  quite  so  crazy  anymore. 


| Communist.  It  is  a  Communist  revolution. 
A'ople  who  are  burning  down  the  campuses, 
m  not  right-wingers,  they're  not  Birchers, 
i  not  Ku  Kluxers,  they're  not  conservatives. 
Mare  Communists.  .  .  .  You  better  wake  up, 
(Irs.  The  Communists  feel  they've  got  the  col- 
M  ,e  youth  in  their  pocket.  Now  they're  concen- 
M'  on  the  high  schools.  .  .  .  They  may  feel  that 
m  the  time  to  go  for  broke.  And  what  are  you 
nj  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  keep  doing 
*g?" 

| 

Iks  GETTING  HOT.  Two  hundred  people  in  the 
lrch  of  Christ  in  Angus,  Nebraska.  Old  farm- 
I  heir  rimless  glasses,  clerks  from  the  hardware 

■  e  feed-and-seed,  young  couples  with  babies, 

■  is  from  Northern  Kansas  passing  around 
I  ns  against  trade  with  the  Russians.  Hot.  The 
11 1  wasn't  meant  for  this.  Last  Sunday  they'd 
lirty-four  for  the  worship  service,  but  on  this 

■  ay  night  some  of  them  had  driven  100  miles 
1  1  this  man.  Billy  James  Hargis.  of  Tulsa. 
Hfjma,  deliver  The  Message  and  collect  the  con- 
Ions.  Anyone  who  doesn't  have  an  envelope— 

wiers  have  more.  The  Christian  Crusade:  For 
f  —  Against  Communism.  There's  a  blank  check 
1.  Fill  in  the  name  of  your  bank  and  the 

1'gis  takes  off  his  jacket  and  wipes  his  brow. 
I  avy  hair  is  still  in  place  but  the  blue  shirt  is 
1^  damp.  It  is  hard  work,  especially  for  a  man 
I)  pounds  who  is  trying  to  lose  weight  and 
I  it  impossible  that  day  to  fit  his  belly  into  a 

■  rant  booth.  A  few  years  before,  he  traveled 

■  £50,000  air-conditioned  Greyhound  bus  that 
leen  fitted  with  sleeping  accommodations,  an 
I  recording  equipment,  and  other  facilities. 
B  e  bus  has  been  given  up  because,  Hargis  said, 
Iliad  been  an  accident— fumes  had  backed  into 
I  ntilation  system— and  he  no  longer  felt  it  was 
ho  now  he  travels  by  chartered  plane  and  car. 
lie  road  is  harder.  Two  hours  per  evening  in 

ight  stands,  exhorting,  collecting,  preaching, 
night  in  Norton,  Kansas;  tomorrow  in  Scotia, 
iska;  Thursday  in  North  Platte;  Friday  in 
'.  then  back  to  Tulsa  for  the  Conference  of 
dox  (Fundamentalist)  Ministers.  Two  hun- 
appearances  a  year:  churches,  auditoriums. 


meeting  halls.  Two  thousand  in  Indianapolis. 
Three  thousand  at  the  annual  Christian  Crusade 
dinner  at  Knott's  Berry  Farm  in  Orange  County, 
California.  Five  weekly  radio  broadcasts  on  115 
stations;  a  weekly  newspaper;  a  summer  confer- 
ence center  in  Colorado  called  The  Summit  which 
"trains  Teen  Agers  and  College  Youth  in  Christian, 
Anti-Communist  Leadership":  books,  pamphlets, 
records,  bumper  stickers,  and.  beginning  this  fall. 
American  Christian  College  in  Tulsa,  of  which  he 
will  be  president.  Privately  he  is  diffident,  almost 
touching,  about  his  country  background  in  Tex- 
arkana  and  his  lack  of  formal  education.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  be  president  of  that  college,"  he  says.  "Now 
can  you  imagine  anything  more  ridiculous  than 
that?"  But  publicly  he  is  in  charge;  he  understands 
about  the  Communists  and  the  liberals  and  the 
demons  outside.  In  Angus  or  Lima  or  Shreveport. 
and  maybe  even  in  the  Baptist  Temple  of  Indian- 
apolis. Hargis  knows. 

The  right  hand  waves  the  glasses,  and  sometimes 
the  left  holds  a  newspaper  or  a  pamphlet  with  the 
story  of  new  atrocities.  Devils  dance,  old  ones 
resurrected,  new  ones  conjured  up  from  the  head- 
lines: the  liberal  ministers  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Black 
Panthers,  sex  and  pornography  and  dirty  movies 
and  sensitivity  training,  the  Eastern  press  and  the 
college  radicals,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  J.  William  Fulbright 
and  Richard  Nixon  and  sometimes  even  Agnew. 

"The  National  Council  of  Churches  can't  back  our 
men  in  Vietnam,  but  I  see  that  they  can  take  holy 
tithe  money  and  support  those  draft  dodgers  in 
Canada.  W e  could  win  this  war  in  a  month  if  we 
supported  an  all-out  solution.  We  shouldn't  let  'em 
lose;  we  should  let'em  win.  That's  the  American 
tradition  and  the  only  American  tradition." 

"linen." 

If  you  sit  long  enough  in  those  little  churches 
and  meeting  halls,  or  in  the  monthlv  chapter  meet- 
ing of  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  words  take  on  a 
sort  of  hermetic  reality,  an  independent  life  sus- 
tain  I  by  the  filtered  light  of  the  evening  news  and 
by  the  frustrations  of  experience  never  charted  by 
the  civics  textbook.  A  lot  is  playback,  echoes  from 
the  early  Sixties— and  from  the  earlier  days  of  Joe 
McCarthy— when  the  voices  of  respectability  ban- 
ished the  Radical  Right  underground  and  words 
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like  "Bircher"  became  dirty  names.  But  now  there 
is  a  new  vitality,  created  not  so  much  out  of  the 
language  and  tactics  of  the  Right  as  from  the 
declining  confidence  of  the  Middle.  The  Establish- 
ment  that  was  supposed  to  moderate,  to  confirm 

I  lie    (  e|. -|,|  , lied    I  ll  II. lU    u|    l|l|e    J  J I  <  •<  e-«.    I(J    1 1 1 . 1  i  1 1 1;  I  i  1 1 

faith  in  the  system,  that  Establishment  is  shivering 
its  pedestal,  apparent!)  helpless  in  the  face  of  a 
futile  war  and  unable  to  resolve  the  anger  and  vio- 
lence that  that  war  and  domestic  tensions  help 
produc  e.  Hargis  and  the  other  voices  of  the  Bight 
know  that  they  speak  to  people  who  feel  disregarded- 
by  everyone  else  and  that  the  established  institu- 
tions of  American  polities  and  communications 
neither  understand  nor  care.  Nixon  talks  about 
averting  defeat  in  Vietnam  and  about  college 
bums,  and  A;: new  cheers  "i  im  men  w  ith  attacks  on 
the  liberals  and  the  intellectuals,  but  nothing  hap- 
pens. The  war  goes  on:  the  campuses  explode: 
Huntley-Brinkley  are  still  on  the  air.  In  the  age  of 
Nixon,  paranoia  is  good  politics. 


■  SPEMT  VLL  THAT  DAY  WITH  HARGIS,  sitting  in  his 
|  motel  room  in  Grand  Island,  and.  after  his 
speech,  late  into  the  night,  driving  across  the  dark, 
flat  Nebraska  countryside,  consuming  steaks  at 
roadside  restaurants,  talking  about  America  and 
the  churches  and  the  people  who  come  to  listen,  try- 
ing to  decide  how  much  of  this  man  was  hustle,  how 
much  conviction,  and  trying  to  separate  the  gen- 
eral madness  of  the  country  from  what  could  be 
called  serious  politics.  It  was  the  day  after  Kent 
State,  but  somehow  those  events  still  seemed  rather 
distant,  casual  sideshows  to  the  momentarily 
greater  realities  of  what  I  came  to  feel  was  the 
reviving  confidence  and  seriousness  of  the  Badical 
Right.  I  had  spent  the  previous  day  with  Bobert 
Welch  and  the  Birchers  in  Belmont,  and  I  would  be 
going  on  to  consider  other  organizations  of  people 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  apparent  oblivion  a 
few  years  ago.  The  trip  had  started  almost  as  a 
joke— reaction  revisited,  with  pad  and  pen  through 
the  land  of  retired  generals  and  old  ladies  in  tennis 
shoes— but  it  didn't  seem  funny  very  long. 

They  were  all  claiming  new  members:  they 
alw  ays  did.  of  course,  but  this  time  the  claims  may 
have  some  validity.  Liberty  Lobby,  a  pungently 
racist  outfit  in  Washington,  which  had  barely 
14.000  members  early  in  1968,  now  claims  20.000. 
plus  another  230.000  readers  of  its  publication. 
Liberty  Letter:  the  Reverend  Carl  Mclntire,  who 
organized  the  Washington  March  for  Victory  this 
past  April  4  (40.000  people:  he  claims  100.000), 
says  that  he  has  new  support  for  his  Christian 
Beacon  (circulation  113,000)  and  that  he  is  adding 
new  stations  to  broadcast  his  Twentieth  Century 
Reformation  Hour  to  the  600  he  already  has.  The 
John  Birch  Society,  which  just  managed  to  hold 
its  60,000  members  over  the  last  three  years- 
recruits  just  about  canceled  the  attrition— may  be 
exaggerating  its  claims  that  it  will  have  100.000 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1967  membership  is  picking  up.  but  it  none- 


theless manages  to  keep  its  various  speakers  b<  ed 
into  150  meeting  halls  every  month  and  to  su  3rt 
a  growing  number  of  its  local  "ad  hoc  commi!  I 
—the  fronts  that  Welch  called  for  a  decade  I 
The  Birchers  have  been  making  it  big  I 
motohi  in  i  Movement  to  Restore  Decency) 
the  fight  against  sex  education,  and  w  ith  Su  on 
Your  Local  Police  (SYLP),  a  phrase  that  \  b 
claims  to  have  created.  "It's  an  excellent  tin  for 
recruiting,"  said  Jim  Fitzgerald,  a  Birch  Si  etv 
coordinator  in  New  Jersey.  "March  was  oui  est 
month  in  three  years,  and  May  w  as  better  stil  [ft 
that  way  all  over  the  country."  Three  year.™ 
Benjamin  Epstein  and  Arnold  Foster  of  the  )ti 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  estimatee  Dal 
the  Badical  Bight  spends  §20  million  annually 'he 
total  must  now  be  considerably  higher.  Mcl  re. 
Hargis,  and  Welch  alone  have  budgets  thatolal 
nearly  $10  million. 

But  that  really  isn't  the  point.  They  are  not  iMl 
to  take  over  the  country  or  to  launch  a  f  I 
revolution.  It  is  rather  that  in  the  context  c, the 
greater  American  madness,  the  divisivenes!  tbi 
demoralization,  the  anger,  none  of  them  seitt 
quite  as  crazy  or  out  of  place.  Five  years  ag|i 
John  Birch  Society  and  Liberty  Lobby  urge  thi 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam/ii 
laterally:  the  Communists,  Welch  said,  were  an 
ning  both  sides  of  the  war,  and  the  United  !  ite 
was  paying  for  all  of  it.  The  war.  in  Welch's 
was  a  tactic  to  establish  police-state  conti  )a 
home: 

In  the  long  run,  you  are  going  to  see  the  fiM 
that  we  are  at  war  used  increasingly,  and  em 
more  brazenly,  to  enable  the  Communists  in 
government,  in  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
every  other  division  of  our  national  life,  to  laU 
nil  criticism  of  their  captive  Administration' 81 
treasonous.   You   will  sec  that  Administrat  i" 
begin  to  establish  controls  over  the  lives  and'- 
tions  of  the  American  people  which  will  mi1 
all  the  regimentation  we  have  had  so  far  III 
liki'  a  study  in  free  enterprise ;  and  begin  s. 
pressing  all  opposition  by  the  usual  Cornmur' 
police-state  methods. 

The  line  has  changed  in  the  meantime;  the  < 
for  victory  first,  then  withdrawal,  but  the 
ment  is  the  same— the  war  is  an  inside  pli 
power— and  the  villains,  who  are  also,  in 
cases,  the  villains  of  the  New  Left,  hav> 
changed.  Indefinite,  limited  wars  have,  histor: 
been  un-American.  You  went  in,  beat  the  e 
into  surrender  or  oblivion,  and  came  horn 
Welch's  view,  the  Communists  did  not  create 
Conspiracy";  the  Conspiracy  created  the  Co 
nists.  "Most  important  'Communists'  at  least 
Western  World  are  not  Communists  at  all 
never  have  been."  he  said  last  fall.  The  real 
spirators  are  the  Insiders  (always  italicized  : 
Welch  world  ) ,  meaning  the  Establishment,  wl 
now  using  student  revolt  and  black  revolt  to  j  il 
repression  and  augment  their  own  power 
Establishment  is  the  enemy,  and  if  right-wi 
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I  jlntire  can  ask  his  followers  to  honor  "the 

•  ^-industrial  complex  and  the  place  of  the 

•  on  in  our  national  life,"  most  of  them  none- 

■  3njoy  militant  anti-Establishmentarianism  as 
is  anyone  else.  As  you  talk  to  them  now.  you 
a  o  feel  that  not  only  does  their  liturgy— mo- 
m  ilv  portentous  din  ing  the  candidacy  of 
I  Wallace— have  a  bizarre  new  touch  of  apro- 
.  |  it  it  belongs,  hut  that  it  also  requires  .1  new 

■  sw  lenses,  and  a  new  language  to  distinguish 

■  solutions  from  Nixon's  Silent  Majority,  from 

■  ,v  Left,  from  the  phony  technocratic  liberals, 
mym  everything  else  in  this  unhappy  countr\. 
»;is  loves  the  role.  Anti-Establishment.  When 
ild  im  1  thought  he  w  as  a  Populist  he  brightened 

■  iately,  as  if  I  had  recognized  his  true  spirit. 

■  William  Jennings  Bryan  all  over.  Man  of  the 
B  country  boy,  evangelist,  hustler. 

Si  e  drive  north  from  Angus,  up  Route  14,  then 

■  1  Interstate  80.  he  fiddles  with  the  radio,  try- 

■  get  the  returns  of  the  Alabama  primary  be- 
BWallace  and  Brewer,  saying,  almost  offhand. 
m  hat  Wallace,  he's  a  real  Populist,"  then  talk- 
Bout  Bryan  and  Lester  Maddox,  and  of  how 
d|  \  went  on  lele\i-ion  when  hi-  s(,n  was  ar- 
Bfor  holding  up  a  filling  station,  not  to  disown 

■  it  to  declare  his  fathers  love;  then  talking 

ti|  iboul  \\  .ill.tt  e.  ;ind  how   lie  I  I  ■_ _■  lit  \\  ; 1 1 L 1 1  e 

■  lational  Christian  Crusade  convention  a  year 

■  :ause  Wallace  was  a  drawing  card  and  would 
nil  the  hall:  and  about  Ceneral  Edwin  "Pro 
id  Walker  who  had  used  Birch  literature  to  in- 
Siate  his  troops  in  Europe,  and  who.  after  his 
lient,  spent  lime  on  the  circuit  with  Hargis. 
I'  had  been  a  poor  platform  performer,  some- 

■  ncoheient.  and  Hargis  always  took  the  col- 

■  before  Walker  -poke.  "Walker  is  a  good 

■  Hargis  said  in  explanation,  "but  he  never 
Dtood  the  v\ay  the  countrv  treated  him."  He 

■  1  for  a  moment— he  didn't  like  running  people 
l  and  then  he  returned  to  his  favorite  topic,  the 
I  churches,  how  they  had  been  losing  members. 
I  oke  of  the  huge  congregation-  oi  the  funda- 

■  ist  churches  in  the  large  cities.  Detroit,  In- 
I'olis,   Kansas   City.    Los    Angeles,  churches 

5  they  have  ten  thousand  in  Sunday  school," 
en  about  his  own  career  as  a  preacher  in  Al- 
and ( )klahonia.  of  how  he  had  grow  11  up  "in 
gward  age"  after  the  great  evangelists  had  re- 
and  of  an  old  evangelical  preacher  named  A. 
Reynolds  who  had  helped  and  encouraged 
He  turned  my  life  around.  He  gave  me  a 
The  Road  Ahead  by  John  T.  Flynn,  and  it 
led  how  even  then  the  churches  were  going 
,  how  they  were  going  from  the  salvation 
to  the  social  gospel.  It  explained  all  my  frus- 
l"  me.  In  the  churches  /  knew  it  was  all 
hut  in  the  ministerial  schools  you'd  hear  all 
ler.  Mac  explained  it  to  me;  little  by  little  he 
;  ihis  material.  One  day  he  said.  'God  is  going 
e  up  some  young  minister  w  ho's  going  to  keep 
inch's  feet  to  the  fire,  who's  going  to  start  a 
movement."  and   I  asked.  'Could  1  be  that 
man?'  and  he  said.  'What  do  vou  think  I've 


been  doing  all  this  for?'  .  .  .  Brother  Mac  was  a  real 
renegade,  he's  part  of  my  anti-Establishment  life. 
He  took  orders  from  nobody  but  God." 


IT  was  hard  not  TO  like  him.  "I'm  an  evangelist 
at  heart,"  he  had  said  earlier  that  day.  "I  always 
talk  on  the  Bible."  The  Bible  is  inspired.  I'd  be  a 
wildcat  if  I  didn't  believe  in  hell.  I'd  live  it  up  if  I 
didn't  /tare  to  confront  an  angry  God  at  judgment. 
But  in  his  public  appearances  the  Bible  always 
seemed  to  lead  to  other  things,  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  "who  didn't  believe  in  the  Virgin  Birth,  who 
said  the  Virgin  Birth  was  a  white  man's  trick  to 
exploit  the  ignorant  Negro."  to  Playboy  and  Hugh 
Hefner  (  "If  Satan  gives  a  medal.  Hugh  will  get  it"  I , 
to  sex  and  pornography,  to  Midnight  Cowboy,  "with 
homosexuality  and  three  acts  of  intercourse  on  the 
screen"  I  it  occurred  to  me.  as  he  mentioned  that  in 
Angus,  that  I  never  counted  them),  to  a  school  in 
Chicago  "where  six-  and  seven-year-old  kids  are 
modeling  sex  organs  right  in  class,"  to  Abbie  Hoff- 
man and  Jerry  Rubin  and  William  Kunstler,  "the 
Communist-front  lawyer,"  to  the  war  and  the  lib- 
eral press,  and.  then,  inevitably,  to  the  pitch,  to  the 
collection,  to  the  table  of  records  and  books:  a 
transcription  of  a  Black  Panther  meeting— "tilthv. 
dirty,  vulgar"— in  two  versions,  bowdlerized  and  un- 
abridged, a  booklet  entitled  The  Black  Panthers  Are 
\ot  Black— They  ire  Red  and  anothei  Those  Red 
Hears  in  Their  Clergy  Collars,  an  expose  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  lit  bankrolls  the  Left),  taped  sermons 
b\  Dr.  \\  illiam  Ward  Aver.  $.*>  each.  Christian  sex- 
education  records,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls  I  in 
Angus  he  had  run  out  of  the  boys'  record),  Ameri- 
can Hag  lapel  pins,  copies  of  The  Christian  Crusade 
It  eekly,  and  a  biography  of  Hargis  himself.  The 
ushers  will  more  among  you.  Can  you  give  even  a 
dollar  a  month  to  save  your  country?  I  want  you 
to  givt  your  time,  your  money,  your  prayers  to  help 
get  the  message  out.  Ill  fail  to  touch  your  pocket- 
book  I've  failed  completely. 

He  had  been  crusading  for  twenty-four  years.  He 
started  preaching  in  little  churches  when  he  was 
sixteen,  began  his  Inst  radio  broadcast  a  few  years 
later,  and  now  conducted  an  annual  business  of 
some  $3  million  employing  104  people,  most  of  it. 
be  said,  supported  with  small  contributions  and 
subscriptions.  "\\  hoever  thinks  we're  in  this  for 
the  money  is  just  kidding  himself.  There's  no  money 
in  being  a  right-winger."'  Each  night  he  takes  the 
(  beck-,  the  one-dollar  bills,  and  the  ten-dollar  bills 
and  stuffs  them  in  his  attache  case:  $600  in  Norton. 
$400  in  Angus.  $2,000  in  Indianapolis.  A  few  years 
ago.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  revoked  the  Cru- 
sade's income-tax  exempt  ion— the  work,  he  said,  of 
'  \\  illiam  Fulbright  and  Lyndon  Johnson— but  he 
has  taken  the  matter  to  court  and  hopes  to  have  it 
'  He  speaks  as  if  the  Republicans  will  be 
more  understanding.  Christian  Crusade  is  not  a 
political  organization  but  a  religious  and  educa- 
tional movement,  it  supported  no  one  for  President. 
( It  is  impossible.  1  r€ .  'ember  Welch  saying,  for  any 
truly  anti-Communist  oir  inization  to  get  a  tax  ex- 


"In  Welch's 
view,  the  Com- 
munists did  not 
create  'the 
Conspiracy' ; 
the  Conspiracy 
created  the 
Communists." 


Peter  Serins'  emption.)  "I've  gotten  some  support  from  Walter 
.        Knoll  ( ilic  California  entrepreneur  who  turned  a 

A  \1  \'A\  l(  .A  S  roadside  f i  nit  stand  into  a  huge  business]  and  a 
()|  lll'.K  few  oilier*,  hut  only  a  litlle.  Money  *  always  been 
It  \I)K  \l  S  bard.  I  have  to  work  for  every  dollar."  As  we  ride 
through  the  Nebraska  dark  lie  wonders  out  loud 
if  lie  should  woik  harder  with  organizations  of 
businessmen,  corporation  ollieers.  luncheon  groups, 
but  somehow  he  knows  that  most  of  them  live  in  an- 
other world,  and  that  even  he  doesn't  quite  under- 
stand it.  He  speaks  about  the  ( a  usades  investments, 
land  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  a  hotel  in  Tulsa  ("I 
prayed  and  prayed  to  hud  out  what  the  Lord  wanted 
me  to  do  about  that  hotel:  we  bought  it  for  the 
college  as  endowment"),  but  he  seemed  more  to  be 
playing  at  it  than  doing  it.  Obviously  he  lived  well: 
he  occupied  a  $44,000  '"parsonage"  that  the  Chris- 
tian Crusade  had  bought  for  him.  he  rode  in  cars 
thai  the  organization  provided,  he  owned  a  little 
farm  in  Missouri,  and  several  times  a  year  he  and 
his  wife  led  "tours  overseas  to  Rhodesia,  to  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  to  Israel  ("the  most 
anti-Communist  country  in  the  world  I.  And  yet, 
it  still  wasii  I  hi--  world  or  his  lime.  When  I  asked 
him  win  he  hadn't  served  in  World  War  II  (he 
turned  eighteen  in  1943)  he  explained  that  he  was 
then  alreadv  a  minister,  that  he  automatically  re- 
ceived a  clerical  exemption,  and  thai  only  men  with 
college  degrees  could  become  chaplains,  but  he 
seemed  to  know  thai  the  explanation  wasn  t  impres- 
sive, and  he  obviously  didn  t  like  the  subject.  I  Since 
then  he  has  received  a  bachelors  degree  from  the 
Burton  College  and  Seminary  in  Manitou  Springs. 
Colorado,  and  a  couple  of  honorai  \  doctor  of  laws 
degrees,  one  of  them  from  Bob  Jones  I  Diversity, 
the  other  from  Belin  Memorial  University  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  Missouri.  Belin's  founder.  Dr.  Clyde  Belin. 
has  since  served  a  yeai  in  prison  for  mail  fraud.  I 
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THREE  MNETY-EIVE  I  01\<  OKU  V V  EN U E  in  Belmont. 
Massachusetts,  the  home  office  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  looks  like  the  central  headquarters  of  a 
suburban  school  board:  tile  floors,  cinderblock 
walls,  fluorescent  lights.  The  American  Hag  bangs 
over  the  front  dooi  twenty-four  hours  a  day:  it  is 
illuminated  at  night,  which.  I  assumed— given  the 
place— was  proper  Hag  etiquette.  There  are  a  few 
(lag  decals  on  the  cars  in  the  parking  lot— Chews. 
Buicks.  an  Imperial— and  one  sign  that  says.  "I'm  a 
Secret  Member  of  the  John  Birch  Society."  Next 
door,  the  employees  of  the  Belmont  Post  OHice  make 
certain  that  the  spillover  of  Birch  cars  doesn  t  come 
to  rest  in  the  socialist  parkin-  spaces  of  the  govern- 
ment. Just  inside  at  number  ■'>'>.">  is  an  American 
Opinion  Bookstore,  one  of  the  350  or  so  that  dis- 
tribute the  literature  of  the  Society  and  its  affiliate, 
Robert  Welch,  Inc.— some  live  million  pieces  a  year 
—and  beyond  that  there  are  the  offices,  billing  ma- 
chines, duplicators,  and  mailing  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety itself.  During  the  day  I  saw  no  end  of  wall 

maps  with  pins  marking  the  location  ol  the  I  k 

stores  and  the  1.000  J  BS  chapters  (Southern  Cali- 


fornia was  (logged,  ditto  for  the  northern «ujjj| 
of  Chicago,  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  I louston,  NcrjB 
New  Jersey  ,  and  bong  Island  I  and  a  scatter  ;  j 
pictures  of  John  Birch  heroes  and  authors,  iatn 
of  them  the  waxy  paintings  resembling  holy  mi 
that  American  Opinion  magazine  uses  on  Use 
Fddie  Rickenbacker,  the  lilm  writer  Jack  ]\  (fid 
who  test i hed  against  the  Hollywood  Ten  in  IV^at 
thy  dav-.  General  Patton.  General  MacAJmr 
Taylor  Caldwell,  Professor  F.  Merrill  Root  (<t|fr 
of  Collectivism  on  the  Campus  and  lirainwuig 
in  the  lliu.li  Schools  i .  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Gree  Pd 
mier  Papadopoulos,  and  George  S.  Schuyler,  w 
writer  for  Mencken  s  A inerican  Mercury  aniof 
for  Birch  journals.  Schuyler  is  — how  would  Hilt 
to  be  described?— a  colored  man. 

It  all  looked  normal— the  plain  cindei block'ilh 
the  desks,  the  editors,  the  managers,  the  booKjfli 
ers  and  secretaries  iverv  few  single  women'  tin 
crowded  halls  and  ollices,  which  had  already  -'<a 
expansion  into  other  buildings.  A  few  bulldog  M 
second-string  football  tackles  twenty  years  its 
some  ^  MCA  faces,  and  more  Southerners  hat 
y  ou'd  expect  in  a  Boston  suburb,  all  straight,  t  inj! 
answering  telephone-,  dictating,  doing  whal'nos 
people  do  in  offices.  ^  on  had  to  keep  trying  to  :  tai 
the  wolds  with  the  face-  and  the  behavior;  v%$ 
few  hours  even  the  language  seemed  quite  orMai 
and  proper.  Hei  luetic  reality  . 

//  should  In-  noted  anil  remembered  [Wihw 
ii  rule  in  the  May  Bulletin]  that,  even  in  1<>,  n 
both  Lenin  and  Trotsky  ta  re  nothing  mure  t-Jim 
agents,  employed  and  supported  In  the  tup  6  Mi 
spirators  above  them.  And  that  neither  o/ 
could  ei  en  have  got  to  Russia  in  that  year /| 
have  had  urn  chanre  to  leading  and  sustains 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  but  for  the  huge  si  s 
of  mone)  turned  over  to  them,  and  the  cast'- 
fluence  exerted  on  their  behalf  by  far  mew 
powerful  Conspirators  in   England.  Germi^m 
other  countries,  and  espeeiulh   in  the  Urvdt 
States.  The  fuel  that  these  countries  u  ere  at    r  ■) 
with  each  other  had  no  In  uring  or.  the  com  ■  1 
nity  ol  interests  among  the  top.  ...  .  ( 

After  1917,  however,  two  ver\  important  jpm 
tors  gradually  changed  the  nature  of  the  (  •■ 
spiratorial  advance.  One  teas  the  estaldishm 
(in  1922)  of  a  physical  base  and  headt/uar.s* 
for  the  Communist  arm  of  the  Conspiracy,  in  H 
form  of  the  Union  of  So  iet  Socialist  Republ~>A 
.  .  .  The  second  was  simpl)  the  evil  genius  li" 
ruthless  ambition  of  Stalin,  which  contribti  i 
so  mightily  to  this  physical  progress.  .  .  . 

Communism  is  never  urn  thing  but  u  drive  li 
pon  er  or  position  or  glory  or  u  ealth  on  the  / 
of  the  In-idei-  at  the  top,  or  of  those  climbs 
to  the  top.  These  Insiders  impose  the  cumpone  * 
of  Communist  tyranny  on  a  people  and  on  ° 
world,  subtly,  skillfully,  deceptively,  and  u 
patient  gradualism.  .  .  .  This  is  why  nothing  < 
that  you  do  to  oppose  collectivism  or  immora  > 
or  revolutionary  vandalism  really  matters,  uni 
you  e  <  pose  the  Conspiratorial  drive  behind  th  ■ 

From  Robert  Welch  all  things  How.  It  is  1  ' 
ganization,  his  employees,  his  work,  his  words. 'hw 
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live  of  the  Welch  Candy  Company,  Welch 
JBS  in  1958  at  that  now-famous  two-day 
in  Indianapolis,  where  he  spoke  to  some 
)rporate  friends  for  endless  hours,  telling 
he  menace,  and  asking  for  their  help.  (The 
vhich  was  to  become  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
ch  Society,  did  not  mention  Insiders  or  the 
ionspiracy,  or  his  allegation,  spelled  out  in 
:  The  Politician,  that  Dwight  Eisenhower 
nmmunist  agent. )  Of  all  the  Radical  Right 
an  tions,  JBS  became  the  only  one  that  suc- 
le|,i  building  a  broad  base  of  membership,  and 
i;el  lg  that  membership  to  work  faithfully  on 
ects  Welch  outlines  in  his  Bulletin  each 
circulating  petitions  against  trade  and  aid 
Communists  (  more  than  1,500,000  signa- 
date  I .  writing  letters  to  politicians  and 
(BJ  iers,  persuading  merchants  to  carry  Califoi  - 
gi  es  (Cesar  Chavez  is  a  Red  agent  l  and  not  to 
;kl)jlish  hams,  demanding  an  end  to  sex  edu- 
on  nd  pornography,  recruiting  new  members, 
pang  local  police,  and  harassing  the  Supreme 
■j  | The  Welch  magazine  Revieiv  of  the  News 
In  calling  for  the  impeachment  of  Justice 
igL.  hut  J  liS  has  not  elevated  that  cause  into  a 
jej  for  members  because  Burger  and  Blackmun 
i'j  uch  better.  I 

;hl  irganization  that  Welch  created  consists  of 
fJ  arate  entities.  JBS  itself,  and  an  affiliated 
tiing  arm.  Robert  Welch,  Inc.,  which  includes 
ii  oj  the  Xcu  s.  American  Opinion,  and  a  book- 
ill  ing  house.  Western  Islands.  Together  they 
I  more  than  two  hundred  people  and  operate 
fldget  of  nearly  $5  million  a  year.  (  "We  spend 
rtprwecan  raise."  W  elch  said.  I  The  field  work 
Wociety  is  managed  by  7  I  paid  "coordinators" 
■tajor  coordinators"'  who  direct  the  activities 

■  oter  leaders  and  members  (ten  to  twent\ 

■  in  each  chapter ) .  recruit  new  volunteers,  run 
|  y  "studv   clubs."  advise  the  front  groups. 

EDE,  SYLI'.  TRAIN  I  To  Restore  American  111- 
ence  Now  I .  and  TACT  (Truth  About  Civil 
jjll.  and  t!\  to  keep  llie  bookstores  staffed 
l|  lapter  volunteers.  And  yet  it  is  still  Welch, 
M.enty,  who  sets  the  policy,  writes  the  Bulletin 
!j0  words  a  month,  in  longhand— hires  the 
B  d  selects  the  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
|  roup  of  businessmen,  doctors,  and  lawyers 
llvise  him  and  help  giye  the  organization  a 
I  corporate  respectability.  In  Belmont,  he  is 
I  Mr.  Welch,  and  if  anyone  believes  that  his 
I  of  the  Conspiracy  is  wild,  he  doesn't  say  it 

■  ■lid.  "Mr.  Welch."  someone  explained,  "is  a 
I  man." 

('tone,  inevitably,  is  considered,  with  a  kind 
111  reasonableness   that   seems  stranger  on 
1     in  in  the  environs  of  a  chapter  meeting  or 
[  ces  in  Belmont.  You  learn  all  sorts  of  things: 
was  no  coincidence  that  Earth  Day.  April  22. 
Upo  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lenin's 
|  that  the  Chinese  satellite  was  not  Chinese  but 
n:  that  the  "incredible  distributive  thug  net- 
sponsored  by  the  Communists  is  delivering 
pioduced  in  China;  that  "the  international 


financiers"  sponsored  anti-Semitic  attacks  on  them- 
selves to  preclude  serious  scholarship  on  their  ma- 
chinations; that  youth  revolt  in  this  country  is 
sponsored  by  the  Communists,  but  that  student  dem- 
onstrations in  Prague  and  Belgrade  are  locally 
sponsored  phonies  designed  to  throw  us  off  the 
track;  that  most  young  radicals  were,  at  one  time, 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, or  workers  in  OEO-supported  programs: 
that  the  Soviet  Union  never  took  its  missiles  out  of 
Cuba,  and  that  "they've  paraded  them  through  the 
streets  of  Havana"  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
L'nited  States  and  thereby  justify  the  ever-increasing 
scope  of  government  in  this  country:  that  interna- 
tional disarmament  is  a  fraud  which  would  really 
involve  the  transfer  of  weapons  from  national  (i.e. 
American  )  control  to  the  control  of  a  world  govern- 
ment. 

Words.  From  American  Opinion  (which  has  more 
editorial  latitude  than  the  Bulletin  and  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  Birch  line  I  : 

When  they  come  to  get  your  gun.  are  you  go- 
ing to  let  them  have  it?  .  .  .  One  oj  the  good 
things  about  Marlboro  country  and  such,  where 
men  are  men  and  pack  something  besides  Marl- 
boros  to  prove  it,  is  that  everybody  is  more 
polite.  .  .  . 

In  December.  Berkeley  radicals  actually  held 
ceremonial  burial  services  for  Christmas  trees. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  one  of  the  first 
moves  after  the  Communists'  November  Bene 
lution  in  Russia  was  the  banning  of  Christmas 
trees.  .  .  . 

When  disciples  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade 
demonstrate  against  the  atomic  bomb  they  are 
just  insanely  jealous. 

Inevitably— and  beneath  most  of  it— there  is  the 
vision  ol  a  smaller,  simpler  world,  of  less  govern- 
ment, of  a  lost  innocence,  and— at  the  same  time— 
of  a  nation  so  powerful  that  only  treason  and  con- 
spiracy could  have  created  its  contemporary  prob- 
lems, i  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  military  is  also 
part  of  government,  and  hence  should  be  reduced. 
It  is  assumed  that  if  the  generals  were  allowed  to 
win— in  Vietnam  or  wherever— the  armed  forces 
would  atrophy  of  their  own  volition.  I  "What  about 
the  FBI?"  I  asked  Scott  Stanley,  Jr.,  the  editor  of 
American  Opinion.  "  The  potential  danger  is  there," 
he  said.  "Suppose  Hoover  were  replaced  by  a  man 
of  the  Left,  by  someone  like  Nick  Katzenbach  [At- 
torney General  under  Johnson].  It's  scary."  And 
yet.  there  is  also  the  sense— certainly  on  their  pari, 
and  perhaps  on  mine— that  the  world's  version  of 
chaos  has  moved  closer  to  theirs.  "The  young 
people.  Stanley  said,  "are  conditioned  to  be  anti- 
Establishment.  They're  concerned  about  oppression 
of  the  individual.  They  feel  lost  in  their  environment 
t  a  feeling  that  they  can  control  it.  We  agree 
on  tl  Idem— the  growth  of  bigness,  the  destruc- 
tion oi  individuals.  They  don't  see  hoyv  a  rational 
man  can  turn  to  government."  The  whole  object  of 
the  revolution  in  the  streets,  he  explained,  is  the 
extension  of  collectivism  and  repression.  The  revo- 


"You  learn  all 
sorts  of  things: 
that  it  was  no 
coincidence 
that  Earth  Day, 
April  22,  was 
also  the  one 
hundredth 
anniversary  of 
Lenin's  birth." 
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Peter  S<  lll'ag     lution  is  being  manipulated  to  justify  a  repressive 
AMERICA'S    Congressional  reaction— an  expansion  of  the  power 
of  the  state  and  the  Insiders,  tin*  Conspiracy  "which 
0  I  HER     we  call  for  convenience  the  international  Commu- 
I!  \DICAES     nist  Movement." 


rriHE  literature  flows  and  the  speakers  mount 
I  their  platforms;  retired  colonels  and  little  priests 
in  white  socks.  ex-Green  Herels  and  creumen  from 
the  Pueblo:  brainwashing,  drugs,  "Our  Families— 
I  nder  Attack."'  "The  John  Birch  Society  The  Myth 
and  the  Reality,"  "The  Glorification  of  M.  L.  King 
—a  Victory  for  World  ( iominunism."'  "Gommunist 
Target— Youth :  Cannon  Fodder  for  Revolution," 
"The  American  Military:  Target  of  a  Smear."  One 
week's  schedule:  Bellaire,  Texas:  Marion.  Michi- 
gan; Moline,  Illinois:  Petoske\ .  Mich.:  Kalkaska, 
Mich.:  Tulsa:  Elkhart,  Indiana:  Schenectady;  Hol- 
land. Mich.;  Tyler.  Texas:  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Rock- 
ville.  Minnesota:  Plattsburg.  Ncu  York;  Sturgis, 
Mich.:  Columbus,  Ohio:  Minneapolis;  Syracuse, 
N.Y.:  Battle  Greek.  Mich.:  Cleveland:  North 
Branch,  Minn.:  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Hastings,  Mich.; 
\merican  Legion  halls,  school  auditoriums,  hotels, 
communit)  centers,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Grange  hall,  the  "Memorial  Opera  House.'1 

In  the  basement  recreation  room  of  a  develop- 
ment house  on  Staten  Island,  the  most  conservative 
borough  of  New  ^  oik  Gil\.  the  monthly  meeting  of 
a  local  chapter.  We  sit  around  a  large  table  covered 
with  white  cloth.  Eleven  people.  All  but  one  of  the 
live  women  ~il  around  one  corner:  the  men  sit  r» j >- 
posite.  We  stand  to  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
then  a  moment  of  silent  prayer.  The  leader  is  a 
lady  in  her  thirties  i  Italian  Catholic,  bleached  hair, 
well-preserved:  most  of  the  others  are  older,  but 
thev  are  all  first  generation  out  of  the  city:  Little 
Italy.  Chelsea,  Yorkville  Irish  or  German).  We  do 
the  Bulletin.  Like  school.  Explication  du  texte 
and  projects.  Filings  to  do  tlu^  month.  Write  letters 
to  the  Senate  f  oreign  Relation'-  <  iommittee  opposing 
adoption  of  the  Genocide  Treaty.  Side  reference  to 
the  Supreme  <  lour  I :  "Democracy  is  the  worst  of  all 
government,  says  the  leader  with  a  little  difficulty, 
echoing  Welch's  First  Principle.  ("This  is  a  Re- 
public :  Keep  it  That  W  ay."  I  Petitions  against  trade 
and  aid  are  collected:  twenty-seven  sheets  with 
seventeen  names  each.  Mr.  Welch  says  he  has  some- 
thing big  planned  when  the)  get  two  million.... 
We  recentl)  recruited  some  students.  One  of  them 
said  the  Radical  Left  didn't  offer  him  anything  so 
he  joined  the  John  Birch  Society.  There'll  be  some 
people  with  petitions  going  to  the  hard-hat  parade: 
the  construction  workers— their  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place -but  they  don't  under  stand  either.  Not 
Peace  with  Honor  :  Victory.  And  the  way  to  win. 
says  Vlr.  Welc  h,  i-  to  stop  supporting  the  Commu- 
nists. Slop  trade.  Did  you  know  that  Nixon  has  just 
taken  1,300  items  off  the  strategic  materials  list, 
so  now  the)  can  be  sold  to  the  Russians? 

Vfter  all  that,  you  expect  Welch  to  be  an  anti- 
climax perhaps  not  to  exist  at  all.  The  ultimate 
Conspiracy,  I  thought:  to  invent  Robert  Welch  out 


Peter  Schrag 
\MERJCA\S 
OTHER 
RADICALS 


<>f  not li i  11^: .  "Ilic  gentleman  who  had  ihe  courage, 
dedication,  persistence,  and  energy  lo  found  the 
lohn  Birch  Society."  says  the  JUS  booklet,  "was 
born  Decembei  I.  \'<',')').  on  a  farm  in  North  (Caro- 
lina. His  ancestr)  was  full  of  farmers  and  Baptist 
preachers.  lb-  i-  an  avid  student  of  history  and  has 
been  since  hi-  childhood.  In  fact.  I>\  the  time  he 
wa-  seven  \ears  old.  he  had  read  nine  volumes  of 
Ridpath's  The  History  of  the  World.  Tin-  more  he 
read,  the  deepei  hi-  understanding  became  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  past,  and  the  more  soundl)  his 
appreciation  grew  F« > i  the  great  count)  \  in  which  he 
had  lircn  born,  the  I  nit ed  States  ol  America. " 

He  was  silting  in  hi-  olliee  undei  one  of  those 
hoi)  card  paintings  ol  ( iaptain  John  Birch,  an  Arm) 
odicei  who  was  killed  l>\  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  foi  u  hom  the  Societ)  i-  named.  The  North  Caro- 
lina accent  had  blurred  almost  beyond  recognition, 
but  the  u  hite  hair  and  the  softness  of  the  cheeks  and 
jaw  foi  no  iea-on  I  could  expre —  were  all  South. 
/  he  ghost  of  General  Lee  planning  the  battle  against 
time.  Magnolias,  honeysuckle.  From  beyond,  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  There  has  been  no  change  in  our 
position,  he  was  saying.  We  have  had  only  confir- 
mation, and  then  he  went  on  lo  speak  about  the 
worldwide  ( !ommuni-l  plot  again-l  local  police 
force-.  "  The  federal  government  is  trying  to  take 
o\er  the  local  police.  \\  e  \e  opposed  grants  to  local 
police.  The)  II  be  like  school  lunches:  they'll  be  used 
to  control  local  agencies." 

\fter  a  three-year  hiatus,  he  said,  the  Society  was 
beginning  to  grow  again:  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can- were  disturbed  by  events  and  more  willing  to 
listen  lo  the  John  Birch  Soeiet\.  There  were  new 
chapters,  among  them  a  growing  numbei  of  "youth 
chapters  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  beyond  even 
that,  there  were  at  least  three  times  as  many  people 
working  on  Birch  projects  as  there  were  three  years 
ago.  The  ad  hoc  committees— about  one  thousand 
of  them  around  the  country— were  highl)  successful. 

"I  can  t  retire,    he  said  in  answer  to  a  question. 


le  had  been  writing  the  llullelin 


for  1 32  con- 


secutive month-.  But  there  was  too  much  to  do.  "I  m 
on  a  treadmill.  He's  a  driven  man.  Speeches  to  give, 
money  to  raise.  Occasionally  there  was  a  big  gift: 
recently  he  got  one  for  $250,000  that  wa-  used  to 
provide  llullelin  subscriptions  lor  .iO.OOO  doctors, 
but  "the  biggest  one  we  ever  got  we  II  never  get."  It 
was  a  bequest  of  a  million  dollars  from  Dallas  Bed- 
ford l.ewi-.  a  California  pet-food  manufacturer, 
whose  will  also  included  legacies  for  Pepperdine 
College  in  Los  Angeles  (on  condition  that  Pepper- 
dine  give  Dan  Smoot,  the  right-wing  propagan- 
dist, an  honorary  degree,  which  Pepperdine  refused  I 
and  for  Smoot  himself.  Lewis  widow  challenged  the 
will,  charging  that  Smoot  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety had  unduly  influenced  her  late  husband,  and 
that  he  never  really  intended  to  make  them  his  bene- 
ficiaries, i  JBS  and  American  Opinion  are  nonethe- 
less the  recipients  ol  business  support,  most  of  it 
from  -mailer  family  corporations  and  entrepre- 
neurs: Agnew  Plywood  of  Grants  Pass.  Oregon. 
Kwik  I  ok  Corp.  ol  Yakima,  Washington.  Constan- 
tine  Engineering  Laboratories  of  Mahwah.  New  Jer- 


-e\  .  'The  Kiekenbacker  Beporl.  and  the  A.  B.  (  al 

Company  of  Centralia,  Missouri.  I  ^  ou  wondtH 
the  impact  is  all  that  work,  all  that  moneM 
Societ  v.  Welch  a  I  w  a\  s  say  s,  is  not  a  political  <j  J 
zation  but  an  educational  one:  creating  a  cM- 
In  California  a  couple  of  Bin  ders.  John  Bo  i& 
and  John  Schmitz,  stand  a  good  chance  of nm 
elected  lo  Congress:  in  New  York,  the  Civiliiifl 
view  Board  was  defeated,  partly  with  the  hpl 
Birch  propaganda,  and  in  a  good  many  consul 
ties  the  general  right-wing  attack  on  se\  cd  L(in 
has  made  things  dillicull  for  people  who  H 
themselves  as  enlightened.  And  vet.  you'd  I  t  | 
be  paranoid  to  believe  that  any  of  these  tbiiisl 
totalis  the  result  of  some  Birch  plot:  the  issujJ 
there,  and  Birchers  seize  them:  they  hitchhei 
other  people  s  causes. 


*  »     11(11-   OWN    CLAIMS    FOR   TIIK   SOCIF/.  -  I 

J  y  modest:  In-  suggests  that  it  was  the  Scet^ 
wink  that  made  the  Ford  Motor  Company  re)™ 
In  build  an  automobile  plant  in  tin-  Soviet  \in 
thai  il-  attack-  on  Earl  Warren  and  the  Sufffl 
Court  helped  drive  Fortas  oil  the  bench  an.iffl 
dueed  a  more  general  suspicion  of  the  Couna 
that  its  campaign  lo  Support  ^  our  Local  PolUB 
alerted  people  to  the  attacks  on  local  law-eijMJ 
merit  agencies.  The  Panthers  and  the  SDS  we  :'H 
lible  tool-,  he  explained.  What  thev  were  o« 
wa-  to  create,  on  behalf  ol  the  Insiders,  a  pubpq 
mand  for  ""more  stringent  laws  against  freec.anj 
speech  and  for  suppression  by  the  federal  gi'eif 
merit  of  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  way  Ustj 
that  wa-  to  "take  the  handcuffs  off  the  polic  ai 
put  them  on  the  criminal-. 

It  wa-  all  part  of  the  same  plot,  going  h.{k\ 
1770  ami  a  crowd  of  Conspirators  called  the/il 
ininatr  and  their  hand-picked  successors.  Fo<>0| 
time  we  spoke  about  the  Insiders,  about  GjiOl) 
House  and  Christian  Herter,  who.  lie  said  jive 
planning  World  W  ar  II  al  the  time  of  Venilfe 
about  the  central  banker-,  and  of  how  the  iitbn 
lax.  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  f<)nd 
tions  were  planned  together.  The  Insiders  weivhai 
to  light  because  "they've  had  all  the  expei|nct 
but  it  was  not  clear  from  the  conversation  w  stnl 
the  members  of  the  Conspiracy  in  the  United  tati 
were  working  for  the  Communists  or  vice  -;rs 
Perhaps  it  didn't  matter.  What  was  clear  was  |iat> 
was  haul  for  us  to  use  them—  that  they  inevah 
succeeded  in  manipulating  us  because  thev  vvH 
adept  at  the  use  of  human  psychology.  (  Marx.  :ni 
and  Trotsky.  I  was  told  again,  were  just  agenil)) 
was  all  in  the  book,  in  the  pamphlet,  document 
the  latest  issue  of  the  llullelin.  Go  do  your:  m 
k  itrh. 

He's  un  intellectual.  Hargis  had  said.  Billy  pt 
simple :  in  Belmont  it  w  as  lull  of  km  its  :  Weld 
you  through  his  "reading  of  history."  throu;  tl 
"sellout  of  China,"  that  great  watershed  of  IVfCa 
thyism  and  the  Radical  Right  (the  ultimate  cd  i 
the  American  frontier?  I,  through  his  researc  im 
the  Conspiracy,  and  his  climactic  discover  tl 


;  imagined  was  only  a  drift  into  socialism 
in"  accelerated  l>v  "the  forces  underneath, 
not  mention  the  growth  of  technology  and 
litions  and  conglomerates,  or  racism  and 
llthough  he  conceded  that  lie  had  to  lire 
P.  Oliver,  an  Illinois  college  professor,  from 
tional  Council  after  Olivet  s  blatant  anti- 
m  had  become  an  embarrassment  to  JBS. 
h  (he  whole  discussion— better,  perhaps  to 
:  i  lecture— 1  couldn't  forget  the  terribl)  self- 
i  qualities  of  his  obsession.  ("Paranoid  and 
otic  drivel.''  W  illiam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  had 
it.  I  Was  the  John  Birch  Society  a  service  to 
se  of  the  Radical  Right— did  it  give  voice  and 
o  the  frustrations  of  the  displaced  on  Staten 
and  in  Southern  California;  did  it  create, sus- 
nd  legitimize  the  mood  of  vengeance  that 
ted  the  cops  and  the  hard-hats  regardless 
erences  in  doctrine— or  was  it  the  nations 
ffective  way  of  keeping  angry  people  doing 
ss  thing'-,  collecting  petitions,  w  i  iting  letters, 
idving  ad  infinitum  the  lessons  that  Belmont 
edforthem?  And  yet— what  was  normal  poli- 
^here  have  always  been  plots,  conspiracies: 
:yles  change,  and  now  technology  max  make 
asier  to  execute— and  possibl)  also  easiei  to 
.  lint  for  those  of  us  who  identify  with  the 
ven  it  we  quarrel  about  techniques,  belief  in 
racy  has  become  too  dangerously  attractive. 
;  none  of  the  right-wing  versions  has  as  much 
>ilitv  as.  for  example,  the  assertion  that  the 
Department  and  the  police  have  colluded 


Us  the  Panlh( 


and  olliei  oi 


gani/al  ions  oi  the 


iRut  I  Imd  even  that  dangerous.  U  the  version 
spiracies  propounded  b\  the  Left  more  legiti- 
han  that  of  the  Right  ?  I  f  the  \\  eathei  men 
linutemen  or  Nazis,  who  would  be  demanding 
gations?  If  student  radicals  had  beaten  up 
rd-hats,  would  we  lie  going  to  f  ederal  Court 
land  police  protection  foi  innocent  people?  I. 
e.  insist  on  the  privilege  of  castigating  the 
'  for  its  travesties,  but  I  would  be  out  ol  m\ 

i!if  0  try  to  destroy  it.  because  it  still  seems  to  be 
ly  protection  for  anyone  against  the  chaos  ol 
retries. 

|jpt  trying  to  define  Radical  bight:  it  was  easy 
tue  ago.  but  that  map  no  longer  served,  loo 

IS  had  h  a  )pened.  too  much  has  come  unstuck: 

'•'■now  become  fashionable  to  confuse  ei  rot  w  ith 
n.  ignorance  with  racism,  and  revolutionary 

lie  with  Conspiracy.  '"Democracy."  -avs  a 
tcr  in  John  LeCarre's  novel  /  Small  Ton  n  in 
my.  "was  only  possible  under  a  class  system, 
was  an  indulgence  granted  b\  the  privileged, 
iven't  time  for  it  anymore:  a  flash  of  light 
*ii  feudalism  and  automation,  and  now  it  s 
What's  left?  The  voters  are  cut  oil  from  par- 
it  parliament  is  cut  off  from  the  government, 
ie  government  is  cut  off  from  everyone.  Gov- 
nt  by  silence,  that's  the  slogan.  Government  bv 
]\  tio  n  .  .  ."  As  I  left  \\  eh  li  s  ollice.  loaded  with 

e  ure.  1  asked  him  who  the  real  Insiders  were  in 
lea.  "1  wish  1  knew."  he  replied.  "I  wish  I 


A, 


III 


WORLD  U'AKT,  Willi  ITS  own  MYTHS,  lis  own 
.cosmology,  its  own  tensions.  There  are  a  half- 
dozen  major  organizations  and  dozens— perhaps 
hundreds -of  others:  the  John  Birch  Society,  bib 
erty  Lobby, Carl Mclntire's  Twentieth  Century  Ref- 
ormation Hour,  the  Manion  Forum,  the  Lite  Line 
Foundation,  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  the  Christian 
Crusade,  and  the  Christian  \nti-Communism  Cru- 
sade of  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz.  At  one  end  they  shade 
into  the  fringes  of  mainstream  Conservatism— Hu- 
man Events,  \ational  Review,  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  and  the  conservative  political  parties 
-  at  the  other  into  the  organizations  of  racists  Min- 
utemen.  Ku  Kluxers,  and  Nazis,  fashions  in  fear 
are  as  variable  as  fashions  in  dress  or  cosmetics. 
("Don't  lump  us  with  them."  said  a  Birch  lady 
when  I  I <>b I  her  1  was  also  interested  in  Liberty 
Lobby.  "The)  re  anti-Semitic,  i  And  yet.  despite 
the  bickering  between  organizations,  despite  their 
struggles  I  or  support  and  their  quarrels  ovei  tactics. 
lhc\  have  common  targets  and  rhetoric:  the  Com- 
munist Conspiracy,  tin-  welfare  stale,  the  poverty 
program,  civil  rights,  foreign  aid.  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  peace  movement,  sex  education,  student 
activism,  and  black  militancy-  Occasionally  there 
an-  attempts  to  pull  all  of  them  logethei  into  a  huge 
movement:  liargis  tried  a  few  years  ago  and  failed 
I  "We  ie  all  aftei  the  same  money,  he  explained  i. 
and  each  summei  man)  ol  them  send  representatives 
to  the  Birch-afliliated  New  F.ngland  Rally  foi  God 
and  Country.  But  even  going  their  separate  ways 
the)  share  resources,  personnel,  and  common  heroes 
Maddox  and  Wallace.  Thurmond  and  (with  some 
strong  reservations  I  Spiro  Agnew —  and  sometimes 
a  common  infatuation  lor  dictators  ol  the  Right. 
Chiang.  Park.  Thieu,  and  Papadopoulos.  oi  lor  an 
enlightened  country  like  Rhodesia.  Clarence  Man- 
ion,  once  dean  ol  the  Notre  Dame  I  niversih  law 
school,  who  now  directs  the  Manion  Forum  (radio 
broadcasts  and  a  newsletterl  is  on  the  National 
Council  ol  the  John  Bitch  Societ)  :  liargis  was  one 
of  the  Official  Endorsers  ol  J  BS :  and  Representative 
John  Rariek  ol  Louisiana  regularly  feeds  material 
I  totn  tnan\  ol  them  into  1  he  Congressional  Record. 
i()n  \piil  I  Rarick  participated  with  Yladdox  in 
Mclntire's  Washington  March  foi  Victory,  then 
Hew  to  California  lot  a  Libert)  Lobb\  dinner.  I 
Often  lhe\  exchange  platforms,  although  the  Prot- 
estant fundamentalists  still  have  a  tendency  to  stay 
clear  of  ( latholics. 

Support,  like  objectives,  like  speakers,  overlaps. 
Hard-line  conservative  organization: — and  some- 
times the  Radical  Right-  can  occasionally  count  on 
major  donations  or  advertising  from  people  like 
Walter  Knott.  H.  L.  Hunt,  and  Patrick  Frawley 
I  Schick  Eversharp  and  Technicolor,  Inc.),  from 
cert  in  corporations,  and  from  family  foundations. 
The  <  lance  Foundation  (created  bv  F.  Gano 
Chance,  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  JBS  I 
has  supported  Hargis.  Schwarz.  Mclntire.  and 
others:  the  Pew  \n  morial  Trust  supports  Schwarz: 
flLH  food  Products  has  sponsored  Texas  oilman 


"The  issues  are 
there,  and 
Bilrhers  seize 
them;  they 
hitchhike  on 
other  people's 
causes.' 


Peter  Sehra» 
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RADICALS 


II.  I ..  1 1  mil  -  Life  Line  broadcasts :  Knott  has  helped 
Hargis  and  Mclntire,  was  a  major  advertiser  in 
Human  Events  and  a  ba<  ker  of  the  Liberty  Amend- 
ment Committee  I  repeal  the  income  taxi  whose 
cause  has  now  been  taken  on  by  the  John  Birch 
Society;  and  Frawley,  a  director  of  the  American 
Security  Council  (a  corporation-supported  organi- 
zation of  executives  and  retired  generals  who  cam- 
paign for  hawkish  causes:  "Peace  and  freedom 
through  Cold  War  Victory  i  has  provided  support 
for  Schwarz  and  others.  "I  once  hied  to  gel  mone\ 
from  Krawley.  Hargis  told  me.  "But  all  he  gave 
me  w  as  an  <!'^  cent  Schick  razoi . 

I  iawle\.  who  keeps  Senatoi  Ceorge  Murphy  on 
the  Technicoloi  payroll,  is  a  majoi  backer,  individ- 
ually, and  through  Schick,  ol  an  organization 
called  Twin  Circle,  a  broadcasting  and  publishing 
\entuie  diiccted  bv  a  Jesuit  priest  tiamed  Daniel 
Lyons.  L\ oris,  who  is  officially  assigned  b\  his  order 
to  a  Chinese  cardinal  in  Formosa  I  Paul  Cardinal 
Y'u  Pin  i.  circulates  120.000  copies  of  his  weekly 
paper  i  most  of  them  in  bulk  to  Catholic  churches) 
and  . i i  r  -~  hi-  dail\  broadcast  in  live  hundred  cities, 
"the  basic  issue,  said  lathei  Lvon-.  "i-  -till  a 
Cold  Wai  i — ue.  He  supports  virion  in  Vietnam 
i  "c|o-e  I  la  i  pi  long  ha i  hoi  now  i  .  and  a  strong  mili- 
tar\.  and  opposes  ( iesai  (Chavez  I  it's  a  Communist 
grape  strike  I.  Ralph  Nader,  sex  education,  and 
abortion  reform.  Through  it-  literatim-.  Twin  (aide 
■  an  ■_:><  beyond  the  fringe— recentl)  it  distributed 
.m  \merican  Security  Council  comic  book  implying 
that  lack  ol  a  strong  air-and-missile  defense  will 
lead  to  the  rape  ol  \merican  women  b\  Soviet 
troops  but  usualh  it  doesn  t  scream  or  deal  in  con- 
spiracies. Like  many  other  organizations,  it  shares 
views  with  the  groups  ol  the  Radical  Right,  but  isn't 
part  of  them.  {Their  radicalism.  I  began  to  feel, 
lies  not  so  much  in  theii  extreme  positions  oi  in 
the  gaps  between  themselves  and  what  once  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  spectrum  of  conventional 
politic-,  but  in  theii  special  sense  of  isolation  and 
defeat.  I  hex  do  not  articulate  complete  programs  - 
although  thc\  often  oppose  them— and  the)  don  t 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  world.  Lhey  behave  as 
if  the\  don  t  expect  to  win.  They  do  not  constitute 
an  underground.  But  tliex  feel  like  one  i 

The  special  curse  is  racism— always  denied.  \et 
alwavs  in  the  shadows,  producing  a  weird  game 
of  now  -v<  iu -see-it.  now  -you -don  t .  In  the  cosmology 
ol  extremism,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessai  y  component. 
The  long-losl  world  of  innocence  kept  niggers  in 
their  place  i  without  federal  interference),  knowing 
that  it  had  achieved  higher  standards  of  culture  and 
civilization  than  any  other  country.  "Cods  people 
must  resist  the  forces  of  evil."  Mclntire  had  told 
me.  citing  Biblical  reference-  faster  than  I  could 
w rite  them  down,  i  He  was  at  that  moment  stumping 
Arkansas,  organizing  a  Victory  Rally,  and  talking 
up  the  impeachment  of  Senator  Fulbright.)  "The 
liberal  element  is  trying  to  change  our  concept  of 
morality."  but  the  Christian  people  were  waking 
up.  there  was  a  change  of  spirit,  and  "Agnevv  knows 
it."  It  had  been  their  world  —  Cod's  people,  white, 
Christian— and  it  was  now  being  polluted  hv  civil 


lights,  uppity  blacks  I  like  Martin  Luther  Kit  . 
and.  in  the  view  of  some,  by  Jews,  Orientals,  ,1 
others  of  lesser  breed.  If  you  ask  Welch  or  Ha. 
or  the  professionals  in  other  organizations,  iu 
lend  to  dismiss  the  issue,  like  the  caretaker  da 
haunted  house  in  a  gothic  novel:  there  is  no  el;. 
Welch  has  Jews  land.  yes.  even  Negroes  I  in  e 
John  Birch  Society  :  Hargis,  who  once  wrote  art,? 
foi  blatantly  anti-Semitic  publications  and  whoifl 
to  Gerald  B.  Winrod,  a  notorious  Jew  hater,ii 
counsel,  takes  Jews  (,ii  trips  to  Israel:  I' red  Sch<  i 
of  the  Christian  Anti-Communism  Crusade  w 
W  alls  ghetto,  he  once  said,  is  a  "security  proble 
has  a  Jewish  father  who  later  converted.  They  c 'l 
hale  anybody;  thev  just  know  that  things  like  i 
rights  are  Communist  tiicks.  There  is  no  ghost 

And  yet,  vou  always  know  it's  there.  It  wast* 
in  the  Thirties  with  l  ather  Coughlin  and  Gerajl 
K.  Smith,  and  it  is  still  there,  living  a  persisteijrj 
of  its  own.  Ten  years  ago,  federal  agents  in-i 
r  rancisco  arrested  a  man  named  Francis  Pa  ?i 
Yockey  for  passport  fraud.  Yockey,  a  gradual): 
[Notre  Dame  in  1941,  had  been  an  assistant  pic 
ruling  attorney  in  Delioit.  seived  in  the  I  .  S.  A'l 
and  then  held  a  minor  post  on  a  German  war-cr 
tribunal.  In  1048  he  quit,  went  to  1  reland,  and  w| 
a  hook  called  Imperium,  which  he  dedicated  "ti'u 
hei  o  of  the  second  w  oi  Id  w  ar.  \\  bile  he  w  as  in  il 
he  was  visited  hv  a  man  named  Willis  A.  C  J 
who  had  been  associated  with  various  anti-Sefl 
and  far-right  operations  and  who  subsequent«l 
came  the  founder  of  Liberty  Lobby,  a  Washinjfl 
based  organization  whic  h  lobbies  for  right-  l| 
causes  in  Congress,  and  which  Carto  still  servi* 
treasurer.  A  few  days  after  Carto's  visit.  Yo<  I 
-till  in  prison,  committed  suicide,  and  it  has  r:d 
been  determined  what  he  had  been  doing  in  Eu,p 
or  America  after  the  book  was  finished.  Carto  vj 
an  extended  introduction  for  Imperium,  publil 
it  through  Noontide  Press  of  Sausalito.  Califoa 
which  he  controlled,  and  watched  it  develol 
strange  but  persistent  underground  reputation.1! 
people  on  the  Radic  al  Right— or  anywhere  el 
sav  thev  have  read  it.  but  many  had  heard  a'l 
it.  or  about  Carto  and  ^  ockey,  and  disowned  i 
all.  I  Hargis  condemned  the  book  as  anti-Sell 
and  anti-Christian.  I  Still,  despite  the  der  Is 
Imperium  is  more  consistent  and  certainly  i|| 
explicit  than  anything  on  the  Right.  There  ar » 
code  words,  no  allusions.  L  is  the  ultimate  far  8 
of  white  supremacy  and  nationalism  in  AmeJ 

//  is  no  problem  to  maintain  n  mvlh  in  i/w  > 
rami'  [said  Curia  in  the  introduction].  \egm 
equality   or  even   supremacy,  fm  example, 
easiei   to  believe  in  il  there  arc  no  \ei;ro 
around  ....     In  a   word,   internationalism  il 
practice  </iihfJ\  metamorphoses  into  racism. 

How  main  4mericans  or  Britons  are  dm 
(fuainted  niih  the  stupendously  elemental  fa  I 
that  they  are  in  the  historical  sense  German 
that  the1)  are.  like  il  or  not,  part  of  that  fire 
Teutonic-Celtic  family  which  millenniums  h  < 
hue  the  dawn  of  Rome  or  even  Greece  mis  oi  ■ 
tribe,  with  one  language? 


•  key's  thesis  is  that  the  West  is  heing  de- 
ad through  absorption  of  the  "Culture  Dis- 
:-n  "  which  seems  to  mean  any  non-Aryan 
■•ition.  but  especially  Jews;  that  the  Jews, 
m  ;h  Roosevelt,  managed  to  get  America  to  fight 
*ong  enemy  in  World  War  II  (Japan  was  the 
ml  "geopolitical"  enemy.  Germany  was  not  I  : 
#iat  "the  rise  to  absolute  dictature  of  the  Cul- 
r§istorting  group  in  America  enabled  American 
W  to  frustrate  the  pacification  of  Europe  as  the 

•  le  to  European  reconquest  of  its  lost  world- 

•  :>n  of  1900— the  status  of  power  monopolist 
I'  world. 

\'n  fighting  against  nationalistic  feelings  in 
werica,  the  Jewish  Idea  is  fighting  for  its  con- 
hied  existence  against  the  hostile  It  estem 
milization.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  political  skill 
mthe  leaders  of  Jewry  that  they  were  able  in 
I  20th  century  to  identify  their  Jewish  Idea 
Mh  America,  and  to  label  the  nationalism  of 
uieriea  icith  the  term  ''un-American." 

l:kev"s  handling  of  non-white  populations  is 
ami  racism  ("The  soul  of  the  Negro  remains 
ative  and  childlike  in  comparison  w  ith  the  ner- 
I  and  complicated  soul  of  Western  man.  .  .  . 
■tive  violence  is  natural  to  (he  Negro,  and  the 
■of  social  disgrace  is  lacking  in  him  in  connec- 

■  vith  crimes"),  but  his  description  of  what  he 
Blhe  American  National  Revolution  seems  more 
ilAx  prophetic  now  than  in  1948  when  il  was 
"in: 

I  h  is  probably  no  longer  possible  for  the 
Wterican  Revolution  to  tube  a  constitutional 
im.  The  perfected  parliamentary-electoral 
I  hniques  of  late  democratic  conditions  seem  to 

ylude  the  possibility.  There  is  left  onl\  civil 
w  r.  In  such  a  iair,  the  race-war  beta  ecu  the 
gro  and  the  white,  the  class-war  of  the  money  ■ 
&  tutors  against  the  coming  authoritarian  mi 
Analism.  and  the  war  foi  survival  of  the  (.til- 

we-distorter  against  the  American  people,  mil 
D  step  forth  for  resolution. 
Wit' hen    the    American    National  Revolution 
Wees  political  form,  its  inspiratiot   mil  come 

■  '//!  the  same  ultimate  source  as  the  European 
Wrvolution  of  1933. 

■»erty  Lobby  is  schizophrenic  about  the  whole 
I.  Carto  pushes  the  book,  but  most  of  the 
BOO  people  who  get  Liberty  Letter,  the  organi- 
|i  s  monthly  sheet,  have  piobablv  never  heard 
t  (  kev  or  Imperium.  The  nominal  head  of  the  or- 
I  ation.  Colonel  Curtis  B.  Dall,  who  was  once 
ed  to  Franklin  Roosevelt's  daughter  Anna. 
a  ho  is  the  author  of  a  hook  called  F.D.R.  My 
ted  Father-in-Latv   (published  by  Hargis), 
s  the  public  speeches.  He  is  there,  according 
|e  member  of  the  staff,  "for  the  public  image." 
work  of  lobbying  is  carried  on  bv  paid  pro- 
)iials  in  \\  ashington  w  hose  objectives— at  least 
leory— are  determined  b\  a  20,000-member 
rd  of  Policy."  which  anyone  can  join  bv  pav  ing 
i  annual  dues  and  by  signing  a  loyalty  oath. 


(To  the  United  States,  not  to  the  organization.) 
Warren  Richardson,  an  attorney  and  chief  lobbyist, 
says  he  and  the  organization  believe  "in  the  rational 
approach,"  not  in  racism,  polemics,  or  shouting, 
but  he  concedes  that  wasn't  always  Lie  practice. 
(Slogan:  Reason.  Not  Treason.  I  Because  of  its  base 
—"AH  our  support."  Richardson  said,  "comes  from 
little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes"— Libert)  Lobby  has 
a  Populist  streak.  It  supported  tax  reform,  even  to 
the  point  of  publishing  a  Herblock  cartoon,  and 
lakes  no  position  on  social  security  because  "con- 
servatives are  divided  on  the  issue."  But  it  hasn't 
abandoned  racism:  through  a  program  called  Save 
Our  Schools  (SOS  l.  Liberty  Lobby  battles  against 
school  integration,  sex  education,  and  sensitivity 
training,  and  battles  for  the  restoration  of  school 
prayers. 

But  the  major  problem  is  still  the  achievement  of 
respectability— for  the  Radical  Right  generall)  and 
Liberty  Lobby  in  particular. The  idea  that  the  Right 
is  shot  through  with  kookiness,  said  Richardson,  is 
"the  bane  ol  out  existence."  Thus  there  are  endorse- 
ments from  Congressmen  (most  of  them  Southern 
Democrats  and  Midwest  Republicans!,  subtle  jabs 
at  the  Birchers  I  for  hav  ing  conspiratorial  minds  I , 
and  off-the-i  ecoi  (1  suggestions  from  some  staff  mem- 
bers that  Carto's  activities  are  an  embarrassment. 
Even  among  other  members  of  the  Radical  Right, 
the  reputation  won  t  go  away.  Welch  has  attacked 
Liberty  Lobby,  and  Hargis  said  that  <  iarto  had  hood- 
winked "a  nice  old  man"  (Dall)  into  association 
with  an  anti-Semitic,  un-Christian  outfit. 


'In  the  cosmol- 
ogy of  extrem- 
ism, racism 
seems  to  be  a 
necessary 
component." 


\7~0<  KE\  s  nightmare  fantasy  cannot  even  really 
\  threaten.  The  American  Radical  Right  (and 
ev  erv  thing  else  I  is  too  full  of  Italians.  Poles.  Greeks. 
Russians,  is  too  American  to  represent  that  sort  of 
fascism.  It  is.  moreover,  too  thoroughl)  streaked 
with  Populism,  and  too  lull  ol  one-cause  patriots 
(  sex  education,  school  busing,  or  Vietnam  I  to  main- 
tain reactionary  discipline,  hockey's  logical  brutal- 
ity, finally,  leave-  everyone  but  a  few  Nazis  with 
their  disclaimers  up.  And  vet.  the  book  haunts  you. 
How  many  Americans  live  w  ith  a  fantasy  that  makes 
their  hair  blonder,  their  eves  bluer,  and  their  lives 
more  militantly  unequivocal?  What  is  the  real  of- 
fense of  a  long-haired  peacenik  w  ho  holds  his  lingers 
in  a  V  as  the  haul-hats  come  marching  by?  Is  that 
a  frontier  vigilante  stomping  that  kid.  or  an  incip- 
ient brow  nshirt.  or  does  it  make  any  difference?  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  decent 
people  who  feel  neglected  by  the  Establishment, 
about  forgotten  Americans,  about  ihe  people  who 
flirted  with  the  idea  of  George  Wallace  in  1968  for 
actually  voted  for  him).  Bui  what.  I  now  wondei 
would  these  same  people  do,  not  in  moments  of 
frustration  or  in  period-  of  democratic  stability, 
1  '  their  very  worst?  If  the  mood  of  ihe  nation 
was  anxious  and  divided  two  years  ago.  how  do  we 
describe  il  now  ?  What  is  the  most  vicious  in  us,  and 
how  close  are  we  to  it'.''  ^  ou  keep  wondering  about 
the  relation  of  derm  »crac)  to  racism,  wondering  w  hat 
kind  of  choices  we  will  finally  make  between  them. 
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I  want  in  believe  do  believe  -that  we  are  still  too 
cantankerous,  loo  individualistic  for  Yockey's  hal- 
lucinations. Our  own  In  and  of  repression  is  more 
likely  to  haw  a  laissez-faire,  decentralized,  free- 
enterprise,  made-in-America  cjuality.  Support  Your 
Local  Police. 

And  yet  respectable  arguments  against  the  Right 
arc  getting  weaker  c\ ery  da)  :  extremism  on  the  Left 
produces  extremism  on  the  Right;  circumvent  es- 
tablished institutions  and  practices  and  the  result- 
ing chaos  will  produce  repression.  1  had  spoken  with 
Henry  Salvatori,  a  California  oilman  and  one  of 
the  philanthropists  of  conservatism.  (Salvatori  once" 
supported  Schwarz's  Christian  Anti-('ommunism 
Crusade,  and  now  contributes  to  the  American 
Securit)  Council,  helps  bankroll  conservative  politi- 
cians, and  is  a  hacker  of  several  university-based 
anti-Communist  strategy  institutes.!  Salvatori 
talked  about  "our  fragmented  common  beliefs  and 
common  values.  No  society,  he  said,  has  c\er  ex- 
isted without  common  values.  "In  the  American 
Revolution  the)  weren't  trying  to  change  values, 
they  weren't  trying  to  tea i  things  down.  I  hey  were 
committed  to  civility,  decency,  and  character.  But 
these  people  whip  earn  the  Hanoi  (lag  we  ve  be- 
come too  tolerant  of  change,  too  permissive  and  I 
fear  the  consequences.  The  Silent  Majoritj  won  I 
lake  it  lying  down.  If  we  have  repression,  he  said, 
some  established  liberties  will  go.  "We  have  strong 

I I  ai  I  it  ion-.  Imt  people  may  ucl  to  the  point  where 
the\  w  ill  accept  a  man  on  a  while  horse.  I  he  argu- 
ment assumed  certain  premises:  it  assumed  con- 
fidence in  institutions,  the  Presidency,  the  courts, 
the  social  system:  il  assumed  a  measure  of  hope, 
and  il  assumed  a  society  not  twisted  l>\  the  effects 
ol  racism  and  discrimination.  But  what  if  once- 
reasonable  men  no  longer  had  such  confidence,  what 
if  the  argument  of  normalcy  were  crippled  bv  its 
association  with  a  morallv  villainous  war  and  a  hi-- 
toi  \  of  white  supremacy ?  One  can  argue  with  con- 
servatives like  Salvatori  about  the  importance  of  the 
Communi-t  danger  to  the  I  nited  States,  and  about 
the  significance  of  the  Indochina  war.  Il  i-  somewhat 
less  eas\  at  the  moment,  however,  to  argue  with  a 
man  I  Right  or  Left  i  who  has  no  confidence  in  the 
courts  and  the  politician-,  and  not  much  interest 
in  the  Bill  of  Hight-. 

Ten  years  ago  the  liberal  Establishment  crashed 
down  on  the  Radical  Right  with  accusations  of  anti- 
Semitism,  racism,  and  general  kookiness.  Birchers 
were  nuts.  They  were  people  who  had  pursued  the 
American  dream  into  little  suburbs,  or  into  the 
California  sunshine,  or  to  an  Arizona  retirement 
only  to  discover  that  technology  and  complexity— 
and  death  and  taxes  — had  followed  them.  They  knew 
they  hadn't  made  il  on  their  own.  or.  if  they  had. 
that  forces  beyond  their  understanding  might  some 
day  conspire  to  take  il  all  back.  More  often  than 
not.  they  were  the  beneficiaries  of  welfare-talc 
programs,  of  subsidies  and  social  security,  but  none 
of  that  made  them  suspect  government  any  less. 
Kooks.  But  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
moral  absolutism  is  back  in  fashion  and  compromise 
is  indicted  as  corruption,  where  all  institutions  are 


suspect,  where  Med  ford  Evans,  one  of  the  r( 
writers  for  American  Opinion,  can  praise  S 
Hook  s  "liberal"'  attack  on  student  activists  ar 
reluctant  willingness  of  university  administraj 
tolerate  them,  where  Dan  Smoot.  the  forme 
agent  who  once  broadcast  Pacts  Eorum  for 
ton  oilman  II.  L.  Hunt,  can  use  precisely  the 
arguments  of  conformity  and  repression  a{ 
the  public  schools  as  Paul  Goodman,  once  a 
of  the  New  Left,  and  where  the  President  of 
can  express  his  doubts  publicly  about  wf 
Panthers  can  gel  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts  < 
United  Stales.  The  point  is  not  that  radicals  i 
Hight  and  Left  can  hold  similar  views  on  soj 
sues,  or  thai  they  share  a  suspicion  of  establ 
institutions.  (  That,  after  all,  is  what  makes 
radicals.  i  It  is.  rather,  that  the  middle  is  I 
confidence  in  those  institutions,  that  liberal 
coming  a  bad  word,  and  that  some  of  the  gr 
edifices  nf  liberalism  have  lost  their  appeal, 
doe-  one  defend  the  American  Civil  Liberties! 

one  of  the  favorite  targets  of  the  Right 
some  of  its  most  "liberal"  members  threaten 
volt  il  the  organization  continues  to  defend  st 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  teachers  and  adi 
tralors?   How   doe-  one  defend  "liberal"'  fo 
lions  which  have  shown  an  imperious  disrega 
the  sensibilities  of  the  ordinary  people  that 
hope  to  reform  and  to  whom  thev  expect  to 
good  manners?  And  how.  finally,  can  one  sc 
charges  of  deceit  and  conspiracy  in  high  places 
such  conspiracy   and  deceit  have  become 
knowledge  during  the  past  decade,  and  when 
of  the  most  honored  "liberal"  men  in  America 
rushed  to  defend  them  in  the  name  of  "the  rial 
interest"? 

The  i  i-k  of  radical  reform  is  that  any  numb 
play,  Weathermen.  Minutemen,  Ku  Kluxers 
thers,  fundamentalists,  cops,  hard-bats,  and  th 
rules  tend  to  change  as  the  game  goes  on.  But 
tutional  stability  and  normalcy  under  conditi 
raci-ni  and  indefinite  win— and  bombin 
spoiled  and  careless  disregard  for  democratic 
esses  on  the  other  side— are  not  what  the  Am 
dream  was  made  of.  The  Radical  Right  view 
good  life— schizophrenic  though  it  is— is  of 
sentially   white,  simple  country.  The  more 
there  is  against  existing  institutions,  the  more 
ing  that  view  will  be  for  many  people  too  s 
embarrassed  to  join  Birch  or  even  MOTOREDI 
who  nonetheless  share  their  ideas.  Reagan.  Wa 
Mill  hell,  and  Agnew  are  real.  J.  Edgar  Hoove 
the  Birchers  speak  about  attacks  on  local  polic 
about  student  actb  ism  in  the  same  terms.  The 
of  an  association  of  transit  patrolmen  in  New 
offers  a  $10,000  reward  for  information  abo 
conspirators  behind  the  grow  ing  criticism  of  \ 
behavior.  Increasingly  the  slakes  of  reform  ai 
action  grow  and  the  risks  mount.  Nonetheless 
arc  risks  that  a  growing  number  of  American 
going  to  take.  What  once  looked  crazy  is  takil 
the  -wed  smell  of  the  plausible.  The  New  York 
struction  workers  gave  Richard  Nixon  a  hare 
If  il  fits,  he  may  vet  wear  it. 


■  Liorry 

HE  BEST  BARTENDER  l\  NEW  YORK 

lings  in  a  very  respectable  place,  with  an  old-fashioned  professional  man. 


T 


in  New  1  ork,  and  for  all  anyone  knows  the  best 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  too,  wears  on  the 
little  linger  of  his  left  hand  a  big  gold  Crucihx  ring. 
Il  i*  the  second  one  he  has  owned,  and  the  first, 
which  was  sterling  silver,  was  given  to  him  eighteen 
years  ago  b\  a  priest  who  was  struck  by  the  way 
the  bartender,  whose  name  is  Anthony  J.  Tisi.  took 
care  of  the  old  bum*  who  made  up  a  laige  part  of 
hi*  clientele  when  he  was  working  out  of  a  place 
on  the  Bowery.  Tisi.  who  is  always  called  Tony, 
passed  the  Inst  ring  on  to  his  youngest  son.  who 
works  in  the  fish  market,  and  is  called  Angelo  onh 
b\  hi*  wife  and  mother,  everyone  else  calling  him 
Tins  because  he  is  something  over  six  feet  tall  and 
does  not  (dine  in  at  anything  under  300  pound*, 
foil)  cherishes  the  new  Crucifix  ring  as  much  as 
he  cherished  the  old  one.  and  one  night  he  tapped 
the  figure  of  Jesus  on  it.  and  said  very  seriously. 

lie  tinned  a  vat  of  water  into  wine,  and  that's 
something  no  bartender  could  ever  do."  Tons  works 
in  a  bar  on  the  I  pper  West  Side  of  Mew  York  that 
i*  (  ailed  \\  ilby's,  and  early  on  in  the  evening  when 
lonv  *tarls  to  work  it  is  something  that  Ben  Shahn 
might  paint,  and  then  by  about  midnight,  when  it 
is  darker  and  more  desperate,  it  is  a  little  like  some- 
thing Breughel  might  be  interested  in.  and  at  1:00 
K.M..  when  the  lights  go  all  the  way  out,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  drinkers  left.  Bellows  could  do  it. 
There  are  not  many  neighborhood  bars  on  the 
I  pper  \\  est  Side  of  New  York,  a  true  n<  ighborhood 
har  being  a  very  respectable  place,  with  usuall)  the 
same  quiet  customers  wandering  in  and  out.  and 
most  bars  on  the  I  pper  West  Side,  particularly  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  are  lull  of  people 
who  are  not  very  respectable.  Tony  keeps  Wilby's 
re*  pec  table  even  into  the  *mallest  hours  because  he 
insist*  on  it.  and  because  he  is  himself  respectable, 
and  sometimes  he  says  that  respect  is  the  quality  he 
s  above  all  others,  and  that  without  it  there 
is  n  ■  h  hope  for  any  of  us. 

is  is  L. n  old-fashioned  view,  and  it  is  one 
commonly  held  by  the  men  Tony's  age  who  grew 
up  around  Mulberry  Street  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Tony  has  worked  in  every  kind  of  bar.  but  it  was 


John  (.orr\.  a  on 
uting  editor  of  Harper's 
since  1968,  lives  on  the 
West  s7(/c  o)  New  York, 
and  often  ii.\its  places 
like  Wilby's  l>ar. 


John  Corf*}  ""  Mulberry  Street,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  that  he 
,  poured  his  first  drink  in  a  professional  way.  This 
was  during  Prohibition,  and  Tony  served  Marsala 
MAI!  I  L\I)I\I!  wine  in  bottles  that  were  marked  "for  hospital  use 
l\  \ I'  \\  ^()Mk  "'d>."  I'  in  his  father's  cafe,  which  was  open 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  in  the  cafe  there  were 
also  three  demitasse  urns.  One  was  filled  with  rye. 
one  with  Scotch,  and  one  with  anisette,  which 
Italians  like  to  drink  in  black  coffee.  Tony's  father 
liked  his  little  joke,  and  when  the  police  would 
swoop  down  to  .Hid  out  where  the  rest  of  the  booze 
was  hidden,  he  would  stand  behind  the  bar  and 
sn  to  the  sergeant.  l*You  re  getting  warm,  you're 
getting  hot.  Oops,  now  \mi  re  getting  cold."  Actu- 
ally, the  stuff  was  hidden  in  a  garbage  pail  that  had 
a  false  top  on  it,  which  was  where  it  staved  all 
during  Prohibition. 

loin  sa\s  that  all  the  people  on  Mulbern 
Street  had  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  one  another, 
and  that  this  is  why  it  was  such  a  well-ordered 
neighborhood.  When  Tony  worked  on  the  Bowfery, 
particularly  on  those  nights  when  the  lights  were  on 
television,  and  the  customers  were  lined  up  elbow 
to  elbow  to  watch  them,  pickpockets  would  pass  to 
and  fro  and  tr\  to  steal.  Tony  got  four  rapiers, 
stuck  two  at  each  end  of  the  bar.  and  when  a 
pickpocket  appeared  he  would  grab  one.  and  hold 
it  at  the  pickpocket's  throat.  The  pickpockets,  he 
says,  learned  to  respect  him  this  wa\.  and  to  leave 
his  customers  alone. 

\\  ilh\  s.  however,  is  not  troubled  by  pick- 
pocket-, and  so  I  i j r i \  exercises  his  authority  and 
gets  the  customers  to  respect  him  by  a  kind  of 
moral  suasion.  He  is  a  stock)  man.  too  fat  for  his 
years  and  size,  he  says,  and  he  looks  out  at  the 
customers  through  thick  eyeglasses,  which  make 
him  look  a  little  like  an  aging  owl.  He  is  not 
frivolous,  and  he  hardly  ever  jokes  with  the  people 
who  come  in.  and  when  he  is  displeased  with  some- 
one he  simply  plants  his  feet,  spreads  his  hands 
about  three  feet  apart  on  the  bar.  and  stares.  It  is 
nearl)  always  enough  to  intimidate  anyone,  but 
if  someone  should  ever  really  present  a  problem, 
Tony  would  retreat  to  one  end  of  the  bar.  take  up 
a  paiing  knite.  pick  his  nails  with  it.  and  glare. 
"Respect."  he  says,  "is  what  it's  all  about,  and  you 
must  make  the  customer  respect  you." 

Tony  works  in  a  business  in  which  there  are 
main  suspect  ways  to  make  a  dollar,  and  not  long 
ago  he  was  offered  a  job  in  what  he  called  a  "hooker 
joint."  This  was  a  place  on  the  East  Side  that  more 
or  less  specialized  in  fancy  ladies,  and  the  salary 
w  a-  $400  for  three  nights'  work  a  week.  "I  couldn't 
lake  it."  Tony  said,  pointing  to  his  heart,  and 
indicating  honest  emotion.  "Ever)  gu\  who  walks 
in  is  your  enemy,  and  you  show  him  no  mercy, 
no  mercy  at  all."  In  hooker  joints,  the  fane)  ladies 
frequently  ask  the  men  on  expense  accounts  and 
other  swingers  to  bin  them  champagne,  only  it  is 
not  champagne  that  is  served  but  sauterne  mixed 
with  ginger  ale  anil  club  soda.  There  are.  in  fact, 
a  ureal  main  bars  in  New  York  in  which  the  cus- 
tomer seldom  gets  what  he  orders,  and  bar  owners 
are  forever  refilling   bottles  with  something;  else. 


Dewar's  Scotch  costs  about  $79  a  case,  but 
are  other  brands  that  are  exactly  the  same  , 
and  cost  about  $.'>()  less,  and  as  often  as  not  a 
is  drinking  one  when  he  orders  Dewar's.  Juj 
i  leischmann  s  gin  is  always  getting  poured  | 
I'celeater  bottles,  and  any  number  of  unknowr 
an-  passed  olf  for  Seagram's  7.  Tony  once  vvi  e 
in  a  place  where  nearly  everyone  drank  Seagr 
but  the  ow  ner  w  ould  lav  in  cases  and  cases  of  v,m 
bar  whiskey,  and  on!)  occasionally  a  case  ofl 
of  Seagram's.  The  customers  never  complainec.4 
in  the  fashion  of  drinkers  everywhere,  wouldfQi 
greatly  resented  the  idea  that  anyone  could  J 
pul  such  a  thing  ovei  on  them. 

NONE  OF   lilts  s|  RPKISES  TOM  because  he  lei  (j 
long  ago  that  drinking  men  are  always  h.,h 
things  put   over  on  them.  When   he  was  a,| 
voting  man  on   Mulberry  Street  he  would  <  I 
limes  pour  a  little  (  ream  soda  into  a  glass,  sM 
dash  ol  water,  and  drink  it  while  the  custc' 
were  watching.  "What  are  you  drinking'.'"'  | 
would   say.   "Just   a   little  something."  he  v 
say.  offering  them  a  sip.  Smooth,  they  woulq 
Later  on.  when  Tons  worked  in  bars  where  i 
were  heavy   drinkers  who  would   run  off  U 
bathroom  every  hour  or  so  to  throw  up.  or  rej.  i 
tate.  as  he  calls  it.  Tom  w  ould  bet  the  heavy  drir 
that  he  could  fix  something  for  them  that  they  v 
not  throw   up.  ami  that  furthermore  it  w  ou  ■ 
nutritional,  too.  Then  he  would  make  somej 
with  heavy  cream  and  sugar,  or  maybe  tc 
juice,  and  only  pretend  to  put  some  booze  in; 
Liquor  botties  have  little  silvery  snouts,  and  , 
Tony  held  the  bottle  over  the  glass  to  pou,; 
would  hold  his  thumb  over  the  snout.  There  v 
be  no  booze  in  the  drink,  and  the  heavy  dri. 
would  not  throw  up.  and  everyone  would  be  pi 
all  round.  , 
"A  good  bartender  is  like  a  good  shepherc. 
ing  care  of  his  Hock."  Tony  says.  When  he  i. 
hind  the  bar  at  Wilby's,  Tony  moves  const;, 
never  restlessly,  but  always  with  calm  purpoi 
his  ripple-soled  shoes,  his  eves  dark  bullets  glai, 
from  this  customer  to  that,  watching  their  if 
their  elbows,  how  they  hang  their  heads,  and 
well  they  can  make  it  from  the  bar  to  the  bathr, 
He  listens,  too.  but  having  heard  the  same  , 
versations  for  years,  he  does  not  listen  so 
to  what  the  customers  say.  but  to  how  the)  Si 
When  arms  dangle,  elbows  slip,  a  head  lolls, 
a  voice  goes  shrill,  or  perhaps  disappears  into  i 
a  customer  probably  has  had  too  much,  and  1 
as  the  bartenders  sav.  eight v-sixed.  This  meai 
gets  nothing  else  to  drink,  and  when  he  is  ef 
sevened  he  is  told  to  leave.  Ton)  is  slower  to  ei  I 
six  some  customers  than  he  is  others,  some, 
tomers  being  less  inclined  to  get  sick  or  t( 
querulous  than  others,  and  some  customers  1 
nicer    people   than   others.    Nonetheless.  Tor 
superb  at  eighty  sixing  nearly  anyone,  and  he 
it   with   the  style,  charm,  and  abrasiveness 
come  not  only  from  years  of  experience,  but 
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n  absolute  sense  of  who  he  is  himself.  "Don't 
ink  you've  had  enough?"  he  says,  which  is 

much  a  question  as  a  statement,  or.  "\\  li\ 
you  just  pick  up  your  money  and  leave," 

of  course,  is  not  so  much  a  request  as  an 
turn. 

y  does  not  hustle  his  customers  in  any  of 
tys  beyond  number  that  a  bartender  can 
and  he  is  not  smarmy  and  obsequious  in 
y  of  a  British  barman,  and  he  is  not  insinu- 
in  the  way  of  the  French.  He  is  authentic 
;an  out  of  Mulberry  Street.  America  being 
intry,  but  Mulberry  Street  having  given  him 
trimony.  Mulberry  Street  is  neither  Italian 
merican.  whatever  "'American"  might  mean, 
means  nothing  to  say  it  is  a  little  bit  of 
Tonv  is  not  sure  when  bis  grandparents  left 
village  in  the  Province  of  Naples,  but  be 
that  it  was  long  before  1900.  and  that  they 
on  Mulberry  Street,  and  that  his  own  father 
ip  there,  and  that  he  himself  raised  his  chil- 
here.  Tony's  father  helped  t<>  organize  the 
of  San  Gennaro.  which  is  a  kind  of  big 
.  block  festival  on  Mulberry  Street,  and  in 
^ony  helped  to  carr)  the  terra-cotta  statue  of 
mt  in  the  feast  s  processional.  That  was  the 
he  FBI  agents  were  looking  lor  lasristi  on 
try  Street,  mostly  because  some  of  the  men 
egulaiiv   ran  the  feasts  had  celebrated  the 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  a  few  years  before  bv 
ng  about  the  neighborhood  in  fascist  uni- 
and  hanging  Haile  Selassie  in  effigy.  Ton)  s 
who  had  been  unhappy  with  all  that,  said 
2  that  younger  men  on  the  street  ought  to 
e  feast,  and  that  furthermore  the  money  that 
dlected  ought  to  be  used  to  bu\  war  bonds 
■  neighborhood  boys  who  were  in  the  service, 
d  Neapolitans  on  the  block  did  not  like  this, 
ey  said  the\  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Then  the  men  from  Bari,  who  lived  a  round 
rner  on  Hester  Street,  -aid  that  thev  would 
ne  place  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  that  thev 
even  carr)  the  saint  in  the  processional, 
ig  doing,  the  Neapolitans  said.  San  Gennaro 
saint,  and  no  one  from  Bari  can  carry  him. 
i  while."  Torn  says,  extending  his  index  fin- 
ul  holding  hi-  thumb  straight  up,  "everyone 
ady  to  make  the  bing-bing." Then,  however, 
who  had  lately  risen  high  into  the  councils 
Mafia    olfered  his  good  offices  to  adjudi- 
nd  he  decided  that  the  voting  men  would  in- 
un  the  feast,  and  that  the  money  would  so 
d  to  buy  bonds.  When  Tony  helped  carry  the 
the  people  threw  money  as  they  always  did. 
onv  and  his  friends  filled  four  pillowcases 
ills.  The  police  said  the\  wanted  to  guard  the 
.  although  there  was  no  safer  place  than 
try  Street,  and  Tony,  deciding  that  they  just 
B  a  piece  of  the  action,  told  them  to  get  lost, 
ed,  one  of  the  policemen  pulled  the  plug  on 
street  lighting,  and  when  the  lights  came  on 
minutes  later,  all  of  the  Italian  bands  played 
S'-ist  national  anthem  just  for  the  hell  of  it. 
len  I  go  back  there  now  1  get  depressed," 


Tony  says.  "So  many  people  I  knew  have  passed  on, 
and  sometimes  the  depression  I  have  will  stay  with 
me  for  days.  We  had  such  good  times  in  the  old 
neighborhood,  and  there  are  so  many  memories." 
Tony  and  his  wife.  Fay,  their  children  grown  and 
married,  left  Mulberry  Street  four  years  ago  and 
moved  to  Staten  Island.  They  had  lived  in  a  very 
old  building  on  Mulberry  Street,  where  everyone 
knew  everyone  else,  and  could  speak  Italian,  and 
where  they  had  no  need  to  lock  their  doors  at  night 
because  who  would  bother  them?  Staten  Island  was 
new  and  raw.  and  the  neighbors  were  not  as  nice, 
and  now  Tony  and  f  ay  Tisi  have  moved  to  an  Ital- 
ian neighborhood  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  still  not  the 
same  as  Mulberry  Street,  however,  and  it  never  will 
be.  Once  Tony  and  Fay  could  get  together  on  Sun- 
day nights  with  their  friends  Antoinette  and  Vinny 
D'Acunta,  and  put  a  board  across  the  w  indow  sill  in 
the  hallway  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  sit  there 
until  late  at  night,  eating  pastry,  drinking  wine, 
laughing,  and  looking  out  at  life  in  the  street  be- 
low. Vinny  was  a  cab  driver,  and  after  he  died 
\ntoinette  helped  to  raise  the  Tisis"  children  as  if 
thev  were  her  own.  The  door  to  her  apartment  was 
left  open,  with  children  and  adults  always  in  and 
out.  and  Tony's  sisters  and  mother-in-law  stopping 
1>\.  and  always  the  sharing  of  food  and  confidences. 


'  \  good  bar- 
tender is  like  a 
good  shepherd 
taking  care  of 
his  flock." 


01    i  \\\OT  REALLY  KNOW    WYONK  unless  VOU 

I  know  their  pleasures,  and  a  chief  pleasure  on 
Mulberry  Street  is  food,  which  also  stands  for 
warmth,  and  affection,  and  for  a  man  with  a  really 
big  appetite  machismo.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
something  like  135  sauces  that  you  can  put  on  spa- 
ghetti, and  Tony  is  pretty  sure  that  he  knows  all 
of  them.  Tony,  in  fact,  taught  hi-  wife  to  cook,  and 
-he  says  this  was  her  undoing  because  when  she 
learned  to  prepare  really  fine  pasta-  she  could  not 
stay  away  from  them.  Not  long  ago  the  Ti-is  and  an- 
other couple  were  dining  in  a  restaurant  on  Mulberry 
St  reel  called  Paolucci  s.and  Tom  .  deigning  to  use  a 
menu,  decided  that  evervone  should  start  with  hot 
antipasto.  This  was  a  big  platter  full  of  things  like 
stuffed  peppers,  sausages,  mushrooms,  and  egg- 
plant, and  there  are  fancy  places  uptown  in  which 
four  people  would  eat  approximately  the  same  thing 
for  a  whole  dinner.  Then  Tonv  called  for  bowls 
of  mussels  and  bowl-  of  clams,  and  when  that  was 
finished,  he  ordered  three  platters  of  macaroni  for 
himself  and  the  other  man  at  the  table.  Fav  and  the 
other  lady  being  on  diets,  and  when  that  was  gone 
he  asked  for  four  orders  of  veal  scallopini.  which 
came  with  potatoes  cooked  in  some  glorious  Italian 
w  ay.  Then  the  Tisis  and  the  other  couple  went  across 
the  street  to  Antoinette's  apartment  to  eat  rich  pas- 
tries, and  to  drink  dessert  wine  and  black  coffee  with 

isette.  When  the  man  with  Tonv  said  it  might 
liav  been  the  largest  meal  he  had  ever  eaten.  Fav 
said  i  h  some  surprise  that  it  hadn't  been  much 
at  all.  and  Tonv  said  that  if  you  really  were  in- 
terested in  eating  big  you  ought  to  go  to  something 
like  a  Neapolitan  «  edding. 

fav  I  isi  has  never  been  in  a  bar  where  Tony  has 
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John  CoiTy      worked,  and  she  savs  that  if  she  did  slop  in  she 
,        would  only  feel  uncomfortable.  "What  would  I  do 

I  HL  DEO  J       there'.''""  she  says.  "J  don't  drink,  and  I  wouldn't 
BAR  I  know  how  to  ail.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  go.  I 

j  \|'  \\  \()|{|\  worry  all  the  time  about  m\  husband,  that  some- 
thing will  happen  to  him.  Even  after  all  these  years 
I  worry,  hut  what  can  I  do?  Il  s  his  job.  and  he's 
got  to  go  out  every  night.  Tony  is  impassive  when 
his  wife  sa\s  things  like  thai,  and  he  is  impassive 
when  he  talks  about  things  like  that  himself.  Onee. 
a  hea\\  weight  call  driver  and  a  middleweight  itin- 
erant ;jot  into  an  argument  while  Tony  was  behind 
the  bar,  and  the  itinerant  pulled  a  gun.  The  cab 
driver  wrenched  il  away,  and  with  great  diligence 
and  precision  began  to  use  it  to  crack  open  the 
othei  man  s  head,  l  oin  came  from  behind  the  bar. 
and  said  very  sternly,  "Win  don  l  you  act  youi 
age?  and  took  the  gun  away .  "I  faced  up  to  it,  he 
said  later.  "That's  the  only  way  you  can  do  these 
things.  'l  on  face  up  to  it.  Now.  il  I  d  been  two  min- 
utes fastei  I  could  have  averted  it.  I  could  have 
told  the  kid  the  guy  was  a  cop.  I  could  have  said 
something  and  stopped  il.  but  I  didn  t  make  my 
mo\  e  quick  enough. 

Pony  hi  Is  sometimes  about  bis  small  failures. 

although  with  the  cab  driver  and  the  itinerant  he 
allowed  that  he  probably  had  prevented  a  homi- 
cide. He  s.iid  it  was  his  knowledge  and  experience 
thai  told  him  to  act  the  way  be  did  thai  night,  and 
that  he  had  always  been  more  fortunate  than  most 
bartenders  because  his  hist  real  knowledge  about 
the  bat  business  was  laid  down  by  an  authentic  ex- 
pert. Tony,  you  must  remember,  is  a  strong  family 
man  who  is  dedicated  to  his  church,  and  who  dues 
not  take  money  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  "^  ou 
do  good,  and  you  forget  about  it.  he  says,  "but 
vou  do  an  injustice  to  someone,  and  then  you 
always  worry  about  il .  The  other  thing  he  believes 
in  is  discretion,  which  was  always  a  well-regarded 
virtue  on  Mulberry  Street,  and  has  allowed  him 
over  the  years  to  make  acquaintances  more  inter- 
esting than  most.  While  Tom  was  a  young  man 
casting  about  loi  an  occupation  he  was  taken  in 
hand  b\  a  Mob  guv.  and  put  to  work  in  a  Mob  bar. 
[Tie  arrangement  was  that  he  would  learn  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  then  the  Mob  guy  would  tell  him  to 
leave,  which  was  precisely  Tony's  idea,  anyway. 
Main  people,  having  never  quite  got  over  Damon 
Rum  on.  become  foolishly  romantic  about  Mob 
guys,  and  see  enchantment  in  things  like  usury 
and  broken  beads.  Nonetheless,  there  are  good  Mob 
guys  and  bad  Mob  gins,  and  when  a  good  Mob 
guy  meets  someone  whose  heart  is  pure  he  will  be  a 
perfect  little  gentleman.  A  good  Italian  Mob  guy,  in 
particular,  traditionally  pursues  all  the  old  virtues, 
and  although  he  may  have  a  little  tootsie  slashed 
away  in  a  duplex  in  the  East  Fifties,  he  will  still 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
in  the  old  dump  he  has  been  living  in  for  thirty  -five 
years.  Tony's  time  in  a  good  Mob  bar  was  a  digres- 
sion, lasting  only  seven  months,  and  ending  bv 
mutual  consent,  but  it  was  a  formidable  education, 
making  him  into  the  complete  bartender  he  is  today . 
"For  instance.  '  Torn  says,  "you  get  a  loudmouth. 


a  wise  guv.  in  the  bar.  and  vou  want  to  get  ri;ij 
him,  but  vou  just  can't  tell  him  to  leave  bee1* 
lies  not  misbehaving  enough,  and  he's  not  dr|| 
So  what  can  vou  do?  Now.  not  main  barter)  , 
know  this,  but  it's  simple."  I  Herein.  Tom  takjj 
glass  and  points  beneath  Wilby's  bar.)  "A  r 
lender  always  has  two  sinks,  one  with  clear  wir; 
and  one  with  detergent.  Now  when  he  cleans  if 
wise  guv  's  glass  he  puts  it  into  the  clear  water  'k 
and  then  he  puts  it  into  the  detergent,  and  he  le  I 
jusl  a  little  bit  of  the  detergent  in  the  glass.  The  if 
•makes  the  wise  guy's  drink,  and  when  he's  .d 
maybe  three  drinks  like  that  vou  know  what  w 
pens?  The  wise  guv  suddenly  leaps  up  frorr'if 
stool,  and  he  runs  into  the  bathroom  like  he's  '!r 
shot  from  a  gun.  He's  got  the  worst  case  of  diara 
he  s  ever  had  in  his  life.  There  are  so  many  wl 
to  know  about  this  business.  You  know  what  • 
unscrupulous  bartenders  do?  Sonic  guy  eomrir 
with  a  girl,  and  he  gives  the  bartender  the  'I 
sign.  He  wants  to  get  the  girl  drunk.  So  what  u 
the  bartender  do?  \lickcv  Finn?  Knockout  drjl 
forget  it.  Let's  say  the  guv  orders  something  wl 
ive  and  ginger  lor  the  girl.  The  bartender  I 
mixes  a  liltli'  sherry  or  muscatel  into  the  tl  k 
and  the  poor  girl  has  three  like  that,  and  she's  <  n 
pletel)  bombed.  Then  there  are  all  the  little  tl  2 
vou  gel  to  know.  bike,  look  at  that  glass  of  bjl 
1  he  glass  i,|  beer,  which  is  in  front  of  a  custfei 
who  has  been  staring  into  it  for  twenty  ininutfl 
veiv  Hat.  Tom  gels  a  paper  napkin,  whips  it  in  I 
out  of  the  glass,  and  up  comes  a  full  head  of  1  11 
"  Things  I  ike  thai."  he  say  s. 

"Or  you  see  a  bartender,  and  he's  sitting  1 
stool,  ami  he's  sitting  thai  wav  for  a  long  time?! 
his  legs  start  to  cramp  up.  A  customer  walks  in  11 
the  bartendei  wants  to  throw  a  beer  bottle  at  ft 
because  now  he  has  to  gel  up.  A  bartender  doif 
know  he  should  never  sit  down,  but  if  he  do<I 
should  keep  his  legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  g 
like  a  prizefighter  between  rounds.  You  neve,! 
me  sil  down.  I  keep  moving,  and  my  legs  audit 
never  bother  me  even  though  I  put  in  forty-  h 
hours  a  week,  and  I  have  phlebitis.  You  take  U 
average  bartender,  and  there  are  so  main  thin;  hi 
doesn't  know  il  s  criminal.  ^  our  average  barte  0 
ends  up  like  a  busied  valise.  He  gets  no  protec* 
or  his  place  closes  down  and  he  loses  all  his  ben'ts 
A  bartender  gets  a  little  grav  in  his  hair,  an  | 
can't  yet  a  job  anymore.  Nobody  wants  him.'l 
body  helps  him.  He  ends  up  with  nothing.  Wc  ei 
will  get  to  some  bartenders,  and  alcohol  will  g  ti 
a  lot  of  them.  You  ever  see  a  drinking  barten  "1 
He's  pathetic.  He  always  drinks  oil  the  top  5  I 
where  the  good  stuff  is.  The  cheap  1  v  es.  the 
whiskeys,  are  on  the  bottom  shelf,  but  the  I 
tender  goes  right  to  the  top  shelf,  where  they 
the  good  Scotch,  or  the  brandy.  He  thinks 
being  so  clever  about  it.  but  the  stufl  catches  I  t 
him.  and  (he  owner  knows  about  il.  and  the  " 
thing  he's  out  of  a  job.  and  he  has  no  place  to  C1 
to.  and  he  doesn't  know  what  hit  him.  Or  yoi  l 
a  guy  who's  so  dumb  he's  stealing  all  the  1|| 
change  oil'  the  bar.  fie  has  no  finesse.  You  \  ' 
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does?  He  keeps  a  cigarette  lighter  in  his 

0  he  has  an  excuse  to  keep  reaching  in  with 
j'hange  he's  picking  up.  and  prett)  soon  he's 
t  around  with  his  pockets  loaded,  and  il  \<>u 

lim  upside  down  it  would  sound  like  there 
.ole  in  the  U.S.  Mint.  The  owner  gets  wise 
right  away,  and  the  next  thing  lie  s  out  in 
,  and  he  doesn't  know  w  hat  hit  him,  eithei . 
I  are  other  ways  in  which  a  bartender  can 
ifle  is  so  inclined,  and  some  ol  them  arc  mar- 
simple.  Many  bars  in  l\cw  ^  ork  have  plas- 
rays  that  are  hollow  underneath,  and  any 
ei  with  a  quick  pail  ol  hands  can  move  the 
over  a  customer  s  money,  and  (hen  leave  it 
see  if  he  misses  il.  ami  il  the  customer  does 
,  ply  move  the  ashtra)  oil  the  back  of  the  bar 
leping  motion  w hen  he  empties  it.  and  let  the 
,jrop  into  his  hand.  There  are  midlow  n  bai  s 

1  addled  visiting  firemen  regularly  show  up 
;  travelers'  checks,  and  if  thev  are  addled 

the  bartender  will  find  a  mistake  in  the  way 
,;k  was  made  out.  wad  it  up.  and  throw  it  in 
h.  There  is  no  mistake,  ol  course,  and  the 
er  will  retrieve  the  check,  and  then  cash  it 
fon)  savs  that  the  easiest  people  ol  all  to 
fe  the  Mob  guvs  themselves,  although  it  can 
icularl)  bad  news  for  a  bartendei  il  he  is 
Mob  guys,  ron)  says,  come  in  live  01  six  at 
slap  their  mone)  in  front  ol  them,  and  then 
tying  drinks  for  one  another,  and  for  every- 
e.  too.  Prettv  soon,  he  savs.  the\   have  no 
who  is  paying  tor  what,  when  in  fact  thev 
paying,  sometimes  several  times  over.  Ton) 
lere  are  main   bartenders  who  love  to  see 
1VS  come  in  because  the)  can  be  >o  easily 
but  that  il  is  not  a  practice  he  himself  would 
ilv  recommend. 


HSTLY,  HOW  i:\  t  R.  TON^  IS  I  \S<  IN  VTED  I))  alco- 
)l  and  b\  its  properties,  and  b)  what  it  can 
eople.  He  savs  that  serious  drinkers  usuall) 
Scotch  because  it  docs  less  damage  to  their 
is.  and  that  bourbon  drinkers  are  the  most 

h  drinkeis  because  the\  sip  their  drinks, 
not  gulp  them,  and  seldom  mix  the  bourbon 

li  \ thing  else.  Winos  <>n  the  Bowery,  he  sa\s. 
port  or  sherr)  to  muscatel  because  the  mus- 

Mnocks  them  out  too  < j n i<  k i \ .  He  also  savs 
b  winos  can  pass  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  the 
■old  ol  wintei  and  wake  up  with  nothing 
lian  the  excruciating  headache  the)  always 
>ut  if  the\  gel  enough  mone)  to  drink  whis- 
1  then  pass  out  in  the  cold  the)  can  die.  \\  ben 
Forked  on  the  Bower)  the  men  he  calls  "the 
nfortunates  would  start  to  line  up  outside 
'  an  hour  before  it  opened,  quivering  and 
i  with  the  pain  you  can  get  onl)  from  a 
er  on  cheap  w  inc.  and  w  hen  he  let  them  in  he 
insist  that  they  lake  their  first  drinks  with  a 
ollop  of  hea\ \  cream,  sugar,  and  egg  white, 
ay,  he  says,  he  could  be  sure  thev  were  get- 
I  least  something  to  eat.  Pom's  mother  ran 
Itaurant  lhal  was  connected  to  the  bar.  and 


A  bartender 
doesn't  know 
he  should  never 
sit  down,  but  if 
he  does  he 
should  keep 
his  lees 


like  a  prize- 
fighter between 
rounds." 


she  would  sell  meal  tickets  lor  $5  that  would  bin 
$5.50  worth  of  food.  She  and  Tony  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  the  meal  tickets  could  not  lie  used  at  the 
bar.  and  so  some  of  the  poor  unfortunates,  putting 
lust  things  first  as  the)  saw  il.  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  spend  for  the  alcohol  than  lor  t lie  food. 
Ton)  says  that  on  the  Bowerv  he  saw  more  misery, 
grid,  and  venality  than  he  ever  hopes  to  see  again, 
and  that  he  left  it  as  soon  as  his  mother  was  able  to 
get  back  the  money  that  she  had  put  into  the  res-  stretched  OUt 
taurant.  Nonetheless,  il  was  on  the  Bower)  that  jj|  front  of  him 
Ton)  learned  what  he  calls  his  "secret,  and-  lit 
thinks  it  is  the  most  interesting  discovery  ol  his  life 
Ton) .  you  must  know .  is  himself  a  drinking  man 
capable  of  knocking  back  large  amounts  of  the 
stuff,  and  never  showing  anv  thing  at  all  in  the  was 
ol  damage.  In  tact,  he  has  not  been  drunk  in  four- 
teen years,  and  on  that  last  occasion  it  was  onl) 
because  it  was  his  daughter  s  wedding  reception, 
and  he  was  going  from  table  to  table,  drinking 
Scotch,  and  then  taking  what  he  calls  Dago  red  foi 
chasers.  He  has  not  been  drunk  since,  he  says,  be- 
cause a  doctor  who  ended  bis  days  on  the  Bowery, 
and  was  loo  fai  gone  in  alcohol  to  have  it  do  him 

an)  g  I.  told  him  the  st-ci el  of  drinking.  Ton)  sa\  > 

he  has  not  told  the  secret  to  another  soul,  but  that 
someda)  he  will,  anil  lhal  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
worth  something  to  an  insurance  company,  per- 
haps, or  maybe  to  a  distillery.  Friends  who  have 
scoffed  at  him  foi  saving  he  had  the  secret  have 
had  to  admit  that  he  has  indeed  been  able  to  put 
awav  inordinate  quantities  ol  booze  without  show- 
ing as  much  as  a  bloodshot  eyeball,  and  some  ol 
them  have  begun  to  think  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  il  after  all.  Tonv  will  sav  nothing  aboul  il 
al  all.  except  thai  it  involves  no  drugs,  or  pills,  or 
tricky  breathing  exercises,  and  that  it  is  nothing 
so  foolish  as  coating  your  stomach  wilh  something 
like  olive  oil.  or  ice  cream.  Beyond  that  he  will  sav 
nothing,  and  il  you  ask  him  more  he  will  onl)  smile 
enigmatically,  and  look  like  an  Italian  Buddha. 

I>v  most  measurements.  Tonv  is  a  happv  man. 
and  even  a  successful  one.  '"\Iv  theor)  is  von  plav 
no  angles,  he  savs.  and  lhal  is  possibl)  anothei 
reason  he  gets  along  not  onlv  al  Willi)  s,  but  in  his 
family,  loo.  "'I  got  angry  with  my  husband,  and 
started  to  veil  at  him,  lav  savs.  ""and  nn  daughtei 
said.  'Don't  you  daie  lalk  to  ill)  fathei  that  way.'  " 
l  av  .  who  will  cook  anv  thing  that  Tonv  wants,  and 
who  never  lets  him  weal  the  same  shirt  twice,  did 
nol  seem  displeased  bv  ibis,  and  when  Tonv  had  an 
argumenl  with  his  older  son.  Mexander.  his  young- 
ei  son,  Tiny,  wanted  to  slug  Mexander.  When  Vlex- 
ander.  in  turn,  heard  that  some  officials  in  the 
bartenders  union  were  talking  as  il  thev  wanted  to 
roust  his  father  aboul.  he  wauled  to  go  down  and 
put  the  slug  on  them.  Mexander  wears  dark  glasses 
ami  expensive  shoes,  and  il  looks  as  if  he  has  his 
hair  razor-cut.  but  when  he  conies  into  Wilhv's  to 
1  he  walks  up  to  the  bar,  extends  his  hand, 
ami  says,  Hello.  Daddy."  When  he  leaves  be  takes 
bis  hand  again,  and  savs.  "Goodnight,  Daddy." 

"Respect,"  Tony  says,  "is  what  it's  all  about,  and  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
w  ithout  it  you've  got  nothing."  □    Al  Gt  ST  F970 


reclamation  plan  for  aluminum  cans 
and  other  aluminum  scrap. 


in  Los  Angeles  alone,  Reynolds 
test  program  got  people  to  redeem 
over  1.000,000  aluminum  cans  per 
month.  Now  we're  working  on  six- 
teen more  states. 

Answers  to  the  hard  problems — 
such  as  litter  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal— don't  come  easy.  But.  with 
effort  and  persistence,  they  do 
come. 

Reynolds  has  working  proof  of 
this  with  its  anti-litter,  aluminum 
can  recycling  program.  Starting  in 
Miami  over  three  years  ago,  we've 
developed  approaches  that  are  now 
about  to  be  put  to  work  in  16 
states. 

They'll  be  pulling  used  alumi- 
num cans  and  other  discarded 
aluminum  products  off  the  scrap 


heap  and  back  to  our  reclamation 
plants.  They'll  be  helping  to  clean 
up  our  streets  and  conserve  our 
nation's  resources  at  the  same  time. 


Los  Angeles  gets  involved. 

We  know  these  programs  work. 
One  plan,  with  a  Reynolds  promo- 
tion drive  behind  it,  has  Los 
Angeles  citizens  bringing  more 
than  a  million  cans  a  month  into 


our  plant  there.  It  has  nol| 
made  Los  Angeles  people 
aware  of  their  litter  probh, 
has  involved  them,  stimulated, 
into  doing  something  abouf 

Now  we're  expanding  our  N 
effort  to  cover  all  of  Florida, 
be  launching  our  campaign  ir 
York  City,  and  will  move 
northern  New  Jersey,  Hot 
San  Francisco,  and  the  P; 
Northwest. 

In  addition,  we  are  workiry 
Adolph  Coors  Company  of  j 
rado  to  help  reclaim  thein 
aluminum  beer  cans.  We 
taking  their  cans  from  Ari 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Wyo 
Utah.  Nevada,  Kansas.  Oklal 
Texas,  and  California. 


Individuals  and  organizations  bring  all- 
aluminum  cans  to  the  Reynolds  reclamation 
center 


Used  cans  pass  through  a  magnetic  separator 
and  are  then  shredded 


After  shipment  to  reclamation  plants,  the 
shredded  aluminum  is  melted  and  cast  into 
secondary  ingots. 


1  aluminum  is  valuable. 

■  makes  the  program  work  is 
tsic  value  of  aluminum  itself, 
aluminum  is  worth  $200  a 
ecause  it  can  be  melted  down 
;used  so  readily.  Scrap  steel, 
mparison,  brings  only  $20 
I  paper,  $16  a  ton. 
used  aluminum  cans  are 
i  picking  up,  worth  saving 
tking  to  a  reclamation  plant. 
)lds  is  able  to  offer  Vit  per 
nd  to  suggest  that  Boy  Scouts, 
tal  charity  groups,  and  other 
izations— and  individuals- 
funds  by  collecting  and  re- 
i(ig  aluminum  scrap, 
iy're  taking  our  suggestions, 
nillion  cans  that  don't  show 


up  in  Los  Angeles  garbage  heaps 
every  month  prove  that. 

Letters  for  anti-litter. 

Our  anti-litter  efforts  have  brought 
us  much  applause  from  Boy 
Scout  officials.  Congressmen,  Keep 
America  Clean  groups,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  many  others.  But  our  chief 
satisfaction  is  in  being  able  to  help 
with  this  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant problem.  We  intend  to  keep 
at  it,  and  to  work  even  harder. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  P.O. 
Box  2346-LR,  Richmond, Virginia, 
23218. 

fSB^i  REYNOLDS 
l^Hl  ALUMINUM 


Ingots  then  move  into  other  Reynolds  plants 
to  be  formed  into  sheet,  plate  or  other  mill 
products. 


The  recycled  aluminum  re-enters  the  econ- 
omy in  a  variety  of  attractive,  durable  new 


[ISAM!  EL: CHAPTER  L3 

A  m>  ii  came  in  pass  aftri  ihis,  thai 
t»  Absalom  the  son  ol  David  had  a 
fair  sisicr,  whose  name  was  Tamar; 
and  Amnon  the  son  of  David  loved  her. 

2  And  Amnon  was  so  vexed,  llial  he 
fell  sirk  fur  liis  sisii  i  Tamar;  for  slic 
was  a  virgin;  and  Amnon  though)  n 
hard  for  him  to  do  any  thing  i<>  her 

.'!  lint  \ i ■  1 1 > < •  1 1  li.nl  .1  friend,  whose 
name  was  Jonadab,  the  -on  of  Shimeah 
David's  brother:  and  Jonadab  was  a 
very  siililil  man. 

f  And  hr  -aid  unto  him.  W  h\  ail 
thou,  being  the  kind's  sun.  lean  from 
day  tn  day  V  will  thou  not  tell  me?  \nd 
Amnon  s.iiil  unto  him,  I  love  Tamar. 
my  lirnthrr  Absalom's  -i-lcr. 

5  And  Jonadab  said  unto  him,  Lay 
thee  down  mi  tin  bed,  and  make  thy- 
self sirk:  and  when  ih\  fathei  cometh 
In  see  thee,  say  unto  him,  I  |>ra>  thee, 
let  my  sisicr  Tamar  come,  anil  give  mi' 


meat,  and  dress  the  meal  in  my  si^lil. 
lhal  I  ma)  see  il,  and  eat  it  al  her  hand. 

(i  1;  So  Amnon  lay  down,  and  made 
himself  sick:  and  when  the  king  was 
come  to  see  him,  Amnon  said  unto  the 
kin;:.  I  pray  thee,  let  Tamar  my  sisp-r 
come,  and  make  me  a  couple  of  cakes 
in  my  sight,  that  I  may  eal  al  her  hand. 

7  Then  David  sent  home  to  Tamar, 
saying,  Co  now  to  thy  brother  Amnon's 

house,  and  drrss  him  meal. 

H  So  Tamar  went  in  her  brother 
Amnon's  house;  and  In-  was  laid  down. 
And  she  took  Hour,  and  kneaded  it. 
and  made  cakes  in  his  sjj>|it,  and  did 
bake  the  cakes. 

9  And  she  took  a  pan,  and  poured 
them  mil  before  him;  but  he  refused 
|o  eat.  And  Amnon  said,  Have  mil  all 
men  from  me.  And  they  went  out  every 
man  from  him. 

10  And  Vmnon  said  unto  'Tamar. 
Bring  the  meal  into  the  chamber,  that 
I  may  eal  of  thine  hand.  And  Tamar 
look  the  cakes  which  slu-  had  made, 


ami  brought  them  into  the  chamber  to 
\ mnon  her  brol her. 

11  And  whi  n  sin-  had  brought  lln  rn 

unto  him  to  eat,  he  look  hold  of  her, 
and  said  unto  her,  Come  lie  with  me, 
my  sistrr. 

12  And  sin-  answered  him,  Nay,  my 
brother,  do  not  force  mc;  for  no  such 
thing  ou-ihi  lo  be  done  in  Israel:  do 
not  tliou  this  follv. 

13  And  I,  whither  shall  I  cauSe  my 
shame  to  go  and  a-  for  thee,  thou 
shall  be  as  one  of  the  fools  in  fsrael. 
Now  therefore.  I  pray  thee,  speak  unto 
the  kin^;  for  he  will  not  withhold  me 

from  thee. 

I  I  llowlicit  he  would  not  hearken 
unto  her  voice:  but,  being  strongei 
ihan  si,,.,  forc.ed  her,  and  lay  with  her. 

l.r>  U  'Then  Amnon  hated  her  exceed- 
ingly; so  that  the  hatred  wherewith  he 
hated  her  was  greatei  than  the  love 
wherewith  he  had  loved  her.  And 
Amnon  said  unto  her.  Arise,  be  gone. 

10  And  she  said  unto  him,  'There  i- 


r.3  i  aasi  this  evil  in  sending  me 
is  greater  than  the  other  that 
didst  unto  me.  But  he  would 
hearken  unto  her. 

17  'Then  he  called  liis  servant 
ministered  unto  him,  and  said, 
now  this  woman  out  from  me,  and 
the  door  after  her. 

18  And  she  had  a  garment  of  d 
colours  upon  her:  for  with  such  I 
wen  the  king's  daughters  that 
virgins  apparelled.  Then  his  sei 
brought  lu-r  out,  and  bolted  the 
after  her. 

19  H  And  Tamar  put  ashes  or 
head  and  rent  her  garment  of  d 
colours  that  was  on  her,  and  ]ai( 
hand  mi  her  head,  and  went  on  cr 

20  And  Absalom  her  brother 
unto  her.  Hath  Amnon  thy  In 
been  with  thee?  but  hold  now 
peace,  my  sister:  he  is  thy  bro 
regard  not  this  thing.  So  Tama 
mained  desolate  in  her  brother  . 

loin's  house. 


Dan  Jacobson 


THE  RAPE  OF  TAMAR 


excerpts  from  a  novel 


/ hi n  Jacobson ,  born  in 
South  t fricu,  has  liri'il 
mnsi  nl  his  niliilt  life  in 
England.  1 1  r  fiu\  ivri  t 
leu  essa\  s  anil  slim  t 
stories  <i\  tvell  a\  novelx. 
the  most  recent  ol  which 
was  The  Heginnei  -.  The 
complete  novel.  The 
Rape  of  Tamar,  will  be 
published  on  August  24 
by  M  m  mill  un  in  the 
1/.S.,  mid  in  September 
b)  Weidenfeld  &  Nieol 
smi  in  England . 

Copyright  (v)  1070  b\ 
Dmi  Jacobson. 


I t  ukm.I  i  is  vF.bn  ikomc.  Ambitious  j «« -< > | *  1  •  -  are 
those  uliu  are  determined  to  secure  for  them- 
selves exemption  from  the  humiliations  and  misfor- 
tunes that  others  simply  have  to  endure  as  best  t h < •  \ 
can.  Yet  once  the  ambitious  have  achieved  powei 
and  position.  the\  and  their  families  become  more, 
not  less,  exposed  lo  temptation,  to  error,  to  disas- 
trous reversals  of  fortune.  Heine,  in  the  end,  all 
they  succeed  in  turning  themselves  into  are  great 
exemplars  of  the  ordinary,  overwhelming  instances 
of  the  commonplace.  Look  at  my  cousin.  Amnon! 
Ordinary  men  who  begin  to  burn  and  shiver  with 
desire  for  their  closest  female  relations  are  usually 
compelled  to  find  the  best  release  their  own  bu-\ 
fingers  under  the  bedclothes  can  bring  them.  But 
I  he  very  powerful  are  in  a  position  to  take  greatei 
risks. 

"\\  hat's  the  point  of  being  a  prince  if  you  can't 
do  it?'  1  said  to  Amnon  at  one  stage,  after  he  had 
confessed  liis  secret  to  me.  \\  hereupon  he  replied, 
as  if  all  those  wretches  with  their  hands  under  the 
bedclothes  had  (licit  eyes  fixed  only  on  him.  "\\  hat's 
the  point  ol  being  a  prince  if  I  do?" 

Exactly.  It  was  a  good  reply,  I  had  to  admit. 
Better  than  I  would  have  thought  Amnon  capable 
of  making.  Even  though  I  did  find  something  comi- 
cal, at  the  same  time,  in  the  idea  of  Amnon  solemnly 
trying  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  model  of  self- 
restraint  and  high-mintledness,  as  a  being  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  filthy  desires  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. Amnon'.''  The  same  man  who  in  other  moods 
made  such  a  point  of  impressing  on  me  how  irre- 


sistible was  the  passion  that  drove  h 


mc  lo  realize 


hal   lie  could   no  more 


of  be. 
he  bl 


lor  what  lie  lelt  than  an  epileptic  could  lie  hla 
for  rolling  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  his 
/.tire.  He  was  gripped  h)  illness,  madness,  fate. 

It  was  all  very  impressive.  I  was  most  impres. 
I  still  am.  whenever  I  have  to  recall  his  criesi 
ejaculations  on  the  subject.  Also.  I  must  ackn 
edge  lhal  Tamar  did  indeed  turn  out  to  be  his  1 
lie  wasn't  exaggerating  at  all  in  calling  her  I 
Just  as  he.  in  a  different  way.  turned  out  to  he  1 
However,  m\  skepticism  compels  me  to  add 
once  Amnon  had  allowed  himself  to  set  his  eye 
the  girl,  the  only  possibilities  open  to  him  ' 
either  to  exercise  complete  self-restraint  or  to  i 
talking  about  madness  and  fate  and  all  the  re: 
it.  What  other  justification  could  he  offer  hei 
himself,  or  anyone  else?  No,  it  had  to  be  love, 
love,  overmastering  love,  all-devouring  love, 
works.  Or  nothing. 

What  a  choice.  What  a  pair  of  alternatives,  h 
ciallv  lo  someone  like  Amnon,  who  had  been  g, 
mote  and  more  reason  lo  suppose  that  nothing' 
just  what  he  was  cut  out  to  he.  Nothing  in  the 
of  his  father;  nothing  in  the  eves  of  his  broth 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  court ;  not 
in  the  eves  of  that  God  or  those  o<>ds  in  w 
powers  he  intermittently  believed.  Despite  his  si 
larities,  /\mnon  was  not  so  different,  I  assure 
from  you  anil  me;  and  jusl  like  the  rest  of  U 
carried  around  with  him  certain  uneasy,  recui 
apprehensions  of  his  own  worthlessness,  his 
absolute  inconsequence.   But   being  the  son 
king,  the  possible  heir  lo  a  kingdom,  and  a  y<l 
man  of  many   liaflled  passions  and  ambitions! 
also  had  unusual!)  hold  ideas  ol  the  power  atu 


li  e  that  could  he  his  if  only  he  dared  to  be 
rd  lan  nothing. 

it  wasn't  just  as  an  exemplar  of  self  restraint 
ffl  swinish  masses  thai  \mnon  could  picture 
isf .  There  were  other  obvious  possibilities  open 
I  other  examples  he  could  follow,  or  set.  Near 
I  to  us.  both  historically  and  geographically. 
I  ose  Egyptian  kings,  divine  themseh  es,  w  hose 
I  were  transformed  into  their  divine  sisters 
1  scending  to  the  roval  bed.  Nearer  to  us  still 
I'. nat.  of  our  own  land  of  Canaan,  and  lier 
I  -husband,  Baal:  Baal  the  fructifier  and  life- 
I  and  Anat  the  ambitious,  hard-working, 
I  ng,  and  miraculously  virginal  goddess  to 
I  in  all  honest  confusion,  so  main  of  our 
I  prayed,  and  whose  pot-bellied  figurine,  sex- 
I  ;ans  prominently  displayed,  was  to  lie  found 

■  nanv  of  our  hearths.  Tainar- Anat.  Amnon- 

■  .Why  not?  If  the  son  and  daughter  of  a 

■  Joke  the  laws,  or  went  beyond  them,  then 

■  anything  could  be  possible:  new  laws  or  no 
linother  life,  a  shaie  in  eternity,  the  banish- 
|'f  death.  Who  could  tell?  Not  Amnon.  \ud 
I  mid  Amnon,  of  all  people,  forget  that  Baal 
Iiat.  according  to  some  legends,  were  in  a  state 
llecisive.    continuous    rebellion    against  the 

higher,  dimmer  paternal  god.  El?  The  same 
gain!  Always  the  same  damn  storv  :  the  same 
rents,  opportunities,  and  compulsions. 

PER  ALL  OF  WHICH  I  FEAR  you  will  be  disap- 
)inted  when  I  introduce  you  to  Tamar.  A 
>s^  An  instrument  of  fate  and  doom?  She 


hardly  looks  it.  She  is  much  too  young,  too  slight, 
too  simple  in  appearance.  If  you  wanted  to  be  kind 
and  patronizing  you  might  think  of  her  as  "a  pretty 
little  thing."  If  \ou  wanted  to  be  dismissive  land 
somewhat  out-of-date  in  your  idiom)  you  could  call 
her  "a  slip  of  a  girl.'"  II  you  wanted  to  be  nast) 
you  could  say  that  she  is  "'a  spoiled  little  brat." 

Oval  eyes,  a  sallow  complexion,  lips  that  are  full 
and  have  a  faintly  bluish  or  purple  tint.  A  lithe,  im- 
mature body,  concealed  and  revealed  b\  the  robes 
she  wears.  Thin  wrists.  A  small  foot.  Gold  orna- 
ments in  her  hair  and  around  her  childish  neck.  A 
curiously  stealthy,  undulating  walk.  An  air  of 
gravity  that  isn't  really  accounted  for  1>\  anything 
she  ever  says,  or  by  any  emotion  she  ever  shows. 
What  else?  A  habit  of  holding  her  head  quite  still 
when  she  speaks,  the  elfect  being  a  little  theatrical, 
as  it  she  is  delivering  something  learned  olf  bv 
heart.  There  she  is  then,  as  best  as  I  can  brief!) 
describe  her:  Tamar,  daughter  of  Da<id  and  his 
late  consort  Ma'acah.  who  had  herself  been  daugh- 
ter of  the  so-called  "King  of  (ieshur";  sister  to 
\l>-alom:  hall-sister  to  Amnon  and  all  the  other 
princes. 

I  )av  id  adores  her.  Though  he  has  other  daughters, 
to  whom  he  pays  no  attention,  bv  his  concubines, 
Tamar  is  his  oiilv  daughter  bv  one  of  his  official 
es.  So  lie  lliinks  of  her  as  his  only  (laughter,  he 
alls  her  his  only  daughter:  and  lie  loves  her  with 
an  I  akness  and  storm  of  his  many-sided  heart. 
Solomon  as  de.  there  is  no  child  of  his  who  is  as 
much  petted  and  to  whom  so  much  is  permitted. 
\\  hen  she  was  a  child  he  was  always  dandling  and 
nuzzling  her:  now  thai  she  is  a  young  woman  he 


I  )an  J.k  oli-nti 
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merely  watches  her  with  a  regard  thai  i"  wondering, 
attentive,  kindly,  a  little  pathetic  in  it-  combination 
nf  aw  at  cni  ---  ami  incomprehension,  experience  ami 
helplessness.  In  a  curious  way  his  regard  i>  de- 
tached, almost  impersonal :  one  feels  that  every  time 
In-  look-  ai  hei  he  has  to  acknowledge  that  his  own 
overweening  pi- 1 "onalilv  has  it-  limits,  and  (hat 
these  an-  not  the  limits  of  the  world  cither.  It  is 
striking,  too,  that  though  the  king  has  become  so 
much  more  garrulous  as  he  lias  grown  older,  he  is 
generally  rather  silent  in  Tamar's  company.  He  lis- 
tens i  arefulU  when  -he  speaks  to  him.  and  accedes 
readily  enough  to  anv  request  -he  make-  of  him: 
I  nit  his  reticence  tievei  theless  create-  an  area  of  si  i  li- 
ne-- around  the  two  of  them  which  the  rest  of  us 
are  careful  nol  to  intrude  upon.  We  hold  our 
hreath.  so  to  -peak,  whenevei  the)  are  together:  it 
sometimes  -hoi  k-  us  thai  Tamar  does  not  do  so 
as  well. 

In-lead,  and  inevitably  perhaps,  she  lake-  her 
position  in  the  regard  of  the  king  quite  for  granted. 
She  has  a  calm,  unquestioning  belief  in  her  own 
importance  that  would  make  hei  insufferable  if  she 
weren  I  also  rathei  an  obliging  'jiil  on  the  whole, 
usually  eager  to  he  approved  of.  and  much  im- 
pressed b\  the  prowess  of  her  fathei  and  all  her 
brothers.  If  -he  lacks  humor  well.  -In-  doesn  I  need 
it.  If  -he  loses  her  temper  sometimes  it  i-  nevei 
with  her  father  or  hei  brothers,  but  only  with  the 
servants  and  othei  women  of  the  roval  household, 
and  -he  make-  hei  complaints  about  them  to  the 
king  in  the  most  charming  manner:  widening  hei 
eves  and  dropping  i  nol  raising  I  her  voice,  as  il  she 
finds  it  quite  incredible  thai  anvone  -hould  be 
intentionally  disobliging  lo  her.  Thai  drop  of  her 
voice,  il  i-  plain,  delights  the  king,  il  i-  enough  to 
make  him  infirm  with  tenderness  and  amusement. 
Lamar,  of  course,  know-  it.  She  imagines  that  she 
knows  everything  she  will  evei  real  I  \  need  to  know . 

\-  vou  see.  m\  lone  about  her  i-  cool.  I  prefer 
that  il  -hould  be  so:  for  il  it  weren  t.  il  would  be 
intemperate.  Christ!  if  I  tna\  call  on  the  name  of 
the  most  famous  of  mv  famih  connections  that 
these  creatures,  these  young  girls,  -hould  have  the 
power  over  u-  thai  lhe\  do!  Just  because  they  have 
-mailer  bone-  than  our  own.  softer  skins,  clearer 
eves:  because  the)  have  slendei  hips  that  are  wider, 
all  the  same,  than  their  sloping  -boulders:  because 
lhe\  move  their  arm-  thi-  way.  turn  their  head-  thai 
way.  draw  breath  in  such  a  rhythm,  lean  forward  or 
back  with  so  main  othei  crossings  ol  curse-,  hol- 
low-, and  inclination-.  What  trifling  causes  to  pro- 
duce such  terrible  consequences:  Idling  us  with 
yearning  and  exaltation,  driving  us  lo  fight,  hold, 
clutch,  fuck,  making  us  imagine  that  here  -there- 
now  again  we  will  find  surcease  from  all  the  hun- 
gers and  uncertainties  that  plague  11-.  from  girls 
like  Tamar  who.  in  short,  are  quite  unremarkable 
in  every  i  espeel . 


nVKASSED.  LET'S  SAY.  B\   THESE  SEDITIOUS  or  at 
anv  rale  resentful  thoughts,  I  break  in\  bread 
and  reach  into  the  bowl  of  million  stew  that  stands 


in  the  middle  of  the  table,  while  the  king,  alwa 
-parse  eater  and  diinkei.  recline-  on  a  couch 
looks  with  -alisfaclion  on  the  heartiness  of  hist 
appetites.  Tamar  and  liathsheha.  bis  favorite' 
-it  at  the  table  loo:  something  that  the  king  pel 
only  within  the  privacy  of  the  family  circle.  TV 
eats  languidly,  with  long  pauses  between  1 
mouthful:  her  stool  is  at  the  foot  of  David's  cc1 
and  thus  near  the  head  of  the  table:  she  is  J 
turned  toward  her  father,  and  I  am  able  to  see- 
fi  urn  the  side  only. 

I'ruit.  \\  inc.  Small  cakes  dipped  in  honey.  Bj 
of  water  in  which  to  wash  our  hands.  We  ar( 
plete.  The  kingdom  is  at  peace,  and  for  the  mo: 
so  are  we.  It  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  we  des' 
our  good  fortune:  our  position  in  ihe  court, 
decorated  room,  our  handsome  tableware,  the 
we  have  just  eaten.  The  king  beckons  to  the  mus 
who  has  been  standing  to  one  side,  ready  to  pi 
he  -hould  be  asked  to  do  so,  and  the  man  ha 
over  and  drops  on  bis  knee-  before  his  m; 
Dav  id  lakes  the  lyre  from  him  and  tunes  it.  Hi 
pies-ion  i-  ^lv .  dream) .  somehow  a  little  ashainr 
his  own  "kill  with  the  instrument  vci  complaiS 
certain  that  we  will  be  gratified  by  bis  condS] 
"ion  in  playing  foi  ii".  for  he  i"  known  to  r 
onl)  w  lien  he  i"  in  an  excellent  humor,  lie  pi 
a  tune  from  the  "even  siring",  his  head  lowerec 
thin,  young-looking  fingers  working  strongly 
I remulousl \  among  them. 

lie  looks  1 1 1 >  as  the  last  note  hums  it"  way'i 
silence.  None  of  us  would  date  to  applaud,  hi 
all  try  to  look  as  though  no  applause  could  ev< 
justice  to  the  ineffable  aesthetic  experience  we 

just  ell  1 I 1  V  ed  . 


the  kinii 


r 


"Come,  Lamar, 
you  II  sing. 

Tamar  considers  for  a  moment,  then  -hake:  di 
head.  Her  refusal  isn't  perl:  merel)  disincTH 

idle. 

'"  That's  not  vei  v  kind  of  you.  \\  e  would  all  e  JV 
it." 

"I  w  oiildn  t. 

"Ah.  that's  just  what  vou  sa)  now— 
The  king  is  begging  her.  To  no  avail.  Tamar  1 1 
around  the  table,  without  confusion  or  embar  I 
menl :  if  anyone  i"  embarrassed  it  is  the  king.  1  V 
sheba  says  reprovingly.  "Tamar!"  and  for  her  j"i 
earn"  a  glare  from  the  king.  He  calls  the  mus  I 
over  once  again,  and  hand"  the  Iv  re  back  to  hit 

"No.  1  do  understand.'"  he  says  eventually,'1! 
some  effort,  as  if  answering  a  comment  none  >'§ 
has  made.  "I  know  how  Tamai  feels.  II  you  I 
talent  people  imagine  that  it's  eas)  for  you  to  ™ 
use  of  ii  w  henever  vou  re  asked  to  do  so.  I!ut  it  f 
easy  at  all."  With  every  phrase  he  v  isiblv  feels  tt 
lie  heller,  the  w  ords  come  more  f reel)  :  he  is  tur  1 
the  incident  more  and  more  lo  I  amar  s  advan  jO 
and  hence  to  his  own  as  well.  Instead  of  having  B 
nessed  a  bit  of  impertinence  on  her  part,  vou  ui'i 
stand,  we  have  been  privileged  to  gain  an  in:  I 
into  the  temperament  of  the  artist:  a  tempera  I 
which  oiilv  David  can  truly  understand  and  sy  il 
thize  with,  being  blessed  or  cursed  with  it  I 


[on  he  will  be  quite  warm  on  the  subject. 
I  amar  interrupts  him  by  rising  and  taking  a 
[js  back  from  the  table  so  that  she  stands 
[against  the  wall.  She  bows  her  head  deeply 
I  in  a  gesture  of  submission,  clasping  her 
[ogether  at  her  waist.  She  waits  until  every- 
I  finished  turning  on  his  stool  to  see  her  and 
I  en  silent.  The  king  gives  her  a  measured 
I  approval  before  looking  satisfiedly  around 
lie;  from  his  expression  you  would  think 
I  has  now  not  only  vindicated  completely  what 
I  saying  but  has  also  demonstrated  the  depth 
[obedience  to  him.  Then  she  opens  her  lips 
[  ins  to  sing,  unaccompanied. 
[  voice  is  small,  but  pleasing:  the  song  is 
[  and  makes  no  demands  of  her  which  she 
[  meet:  the  words  are  familiar  to  us  all.  A 
l^irl.  a  stern  father,  a  poor  young  wooer  who 
[ither  metal  nor  Docks  but  only  his  strength 
l  aity  to  offer,  an  ambush,  a  death,  a  suicide. 
[  draws  a  deep  breath  into  her  chest  between 
|:rse.  a  lesser  breath  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
1  flicker  or  contraction  of  her  brow  warns  us 
lie  has  lost  a  phrase:  a  glance  of  reassurance 
I  father  before  her  lips  and  tongue  utter  it 

is  that  she  has  found  it  again. 
I  d  has  not  taken  his  eves  off  her  since  the  song 
I  Absalom,  too.  has  been  watching  her  closely, 
bviously  touched  by  the  delicacy  and  sweet- 
her  appearance,  by  the  fragility  of  her  voice, 
[erhaps  by  the  trite  words  of  the  sung  she  is 
1  ;  he  is  anxious,  as  any  loving  brother  might 
It  she  should  acquit  herself  well.  1  el  the  ap- 
i  tilt  of  his  head  suggests  that  in  her  perfor- 
I  and  in  what  went  before  it.  he  has  been  con- 
in  his  belief  that  the  children  <>f  Ma'acah  w  ill 
be  the  recipients  of  special  favors,  that  the) 
Ivays  be  set  apart  for  good  reasons  from  the 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

fli'ln.  hi'na,  hi'lalalu 
5  Via,  \  Vna,  \  ilaliiln 


'HE  LAST  TIME  TAMAR  repeats  the  meaning- 
melancholv  refrain  of  the  song.  Then  -he 
to  her  stool,  while  we  applaud.  A  plea-ant 
'  scene.  However,  as  \ou  base  doubtless 
I  haven't  described  it  at  such  length  for 
sweet  sake,  but  because  it  was  at  that  mo- 
cording  to  Amnon.  or  at  one  so  much  like 
make  no  difference,  that  "it"  happened  to 


Hi  at  his  madness  began:  that  he  saw  Tamar 
at  she  would  henceforth  be  to  him. 
Mher  Amnon  was  telling  the  truth  in  saying 
something  I  can't  vouch  for.  I  simply  don't 
whether  or  not  you  should  believe  his  talk 
the  softness  and  warmth  he  felt  beneath  her 
vhen  she  brushed  past  him  on  her  way  back 
stool:  about  the  scent  from  her  hair  that  sud- 
fi  1  led  his  nostrils:  about  the  glimpse  he  had 
mall,  curved  hand  and  its  polished  finger- 
Jesting  against  his  tunic.  He  may  have  been 
For  all  I  know,  he  may,  without  ever  having 


told  me  of  it.  have  cherished  lustful  thoughts  about 
her  ever  since  his  childhood:  when  they  were  chil- 
dren he  may  already  have  fingered  her  beneath  beds 
and  behind  curtains,  gathering  dust  and  guilt  to- 
gether. I  don't  know.  And  except  for  what  it  re- 
veals about  his  own  festering  state  of  mind,  I 
certainly  wouldn't  attach  any  importance  to  his 
claim  that  it  was  partly  because  of  the  way  David 
and  Absalom  had  looked  at  the  girl  that  he  found 
himself  possessed  by  desire  for  her.  That,  seeing 
how  they  looked  at  her.  he  realized,  however  in- 
articulately, the  power  he  might  be  able  to  exer- 
cise over  them  through  Tamar:  ves.  it  seems  plausi- 
ble enough.  Hut  that  they  were  lusting  after  her, 
that  they  were  looking  at  her  with  "goats'  eyes"  (to 
use  his  words  I  :  no.  that's  pure  Amnon.  pure  guilt, 
pure  confusion,  i  on  would  have  to  be  Amnon  him- 
self to  believe  it :  and  even  then  you  d  probably  have 
difficulty  at  times. 

Anyway,  he  always  stuck  to  his  story.  Always  the 
passion  came  t<>  him  from  nowhere,  from  every- 
where: from  a  glint  in  his  father's  moist  eye.  from 
the  sound  ol  a  draw  n  breath,  from  the  upraised  beak 
of  a  bird  on  tin-  mural,  from  a  flicker  of  light  off  a 
goblet  ol  w  ine,  from  a  soft  pressure  against  his 
shoulder,  l  or  some  minutes  he  is  stilled,  uncompre- 
hending, there  is  a  pressure  in  his  ears,  he  stares 
at  an  apple  core  on  his  plate,  a  gnaw  n.  scraggy  thing 
in  which  brown  seeds  nestle,  each  in  its  own  split, 
smooth-textured  pod.  He  does  not  think  of  Tamar. 
he  does  not  think  at  all:  his  mind  is  empty.  I  hen 
understanding  returns  to  him.  but  as  if  it  were  a 
physical  sensation:  he  feels  it  pass  through  his 
head,  from  an  unknown  center  within  him,  moving 
outward  in  a  single  pang,  gathering  strength,  grow- 
ing ever  more  -harp  and  bladelike,  until  he  i-  being 
split  from  within,  his  breast  and  forehead  are 
(  leased  with  an  exquisite  pain,  still  moving  out  of 
himself.  He  will  fall,  he  will  faint,  be  will  lie 
shatteied  and  split. 

Instead  he  find-  himseli  on  his  feet.  He  has 
uttered  two  words,  onl)  two.  but  for  the  moment 
the\  have  saved  him  from  that  knife  blade  within. 
"Tamar!"  he  has  said:  and.  "No!" 

"Didn  t  you  see  me  stand  up?  he  asked  me. 
later.  "Didn  t  you  see  how  I  looked  around?" 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  hadn  t  noticed  him  doing 
-o.  It  was  possible  he  had:  but  the  meal,  always 
informal,  was  at  its  end:  others  may  have  stood  up 
at  the  same  time,  or  just  after.  How  could  I  tell? 

"Ach!"  Amnon  replied,  with  disgust  at  my  im- 
pei cipience.  He  had  stood  there  like  a  drunk,  for 
minutes  on  end.  looking  vaguely  around  him.  look- 
ing everywhere  but  at  Tamar.  And  1  hadn't  seen 
him?  Hut  perhaps  it  had  only  seemed  to  him  that 
minutes  were  passing:  perhaps  that  was  why  I 

idn  t  noticed  him.  He  may  have  stood  at  his  place 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  the  slowest  he  had  ever 
endui  While  they  lasted  he  knew  with  perfect 
clarit)  and  simplicity  all  that  was  later  to  become 
confused  witnin  him.  labyrinthine,  hopeless.  He 
knew  that  he  desired  Tamar  as  he  had  never  desired 
anyone  in  his  life  before;  and  he  knew  that  she  was 
forbidden  to  him.  Forbidden  by  the  law.  by  his 


"Christ ! — that 
these  creatures, 
these  voting 
git  ls.  should 
have  the  power 
over  ns  that 
thev  <lo!" 


|;i('()l)s<)ll    father,  by  his  brothers,  by  his  duty  to  cherish  and 
. ,  \  I  >  l   (        protect  her.  These  contradictory  facts  maintained  a 
'     1  perfect  c**juip<»i>»'  in  his  mind,  as  if  lie  had  indeed 

I  \M  \l!  been  splil  in  two;  there  was  no  communication,  no 
connection,  between  them.  It  was  only  later  that 
they  came  together  in  knowledge  of  one  another 
and  interpenetrated  uilb  one  another,  so  that  he 
could  accuse  himself  of  loving  her  because  she  was 
forbidden  to  him ;  or  could  accuse  (iod.  society,  and 
hi-  father  of  forbidding  her  to  him  because  he  had 
been  bound  to  love  her.  I  ^  es.  I  assure  the  psycho- 
anaiytically  minded  among  you  that  these  rudi- 
mentary insights  were  vouchsafed  very  early  and 
quite  spontaneously  to  our  interesting  case.  A.)  By 
then  lie  was  deep  in  his  labyrinth,  isolated  in  the 
rooms  of  the  house  his  fathei  had  given  him.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  didn't  see  anyone  apart  from  his 
servants.  until  the  night  he  sent  for  me.  \s  foi 
Tamar.  he  claimed  he  had  left  the  room  thai  evening 
without  looking  at  hei  again.  Me  did  not  need  to: 
he  could  not  bear  to. 


I mhi  s  WD  GKNTi.t  \ii  v  I  have  a  confession  to 
.J make.  I  am  in  some  doubt  about  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  next  part  ol  m\  -torv.  ^  mi  know,  as 
I  do.  that  \mnon  i-  not  going  to  be  able  to  resist 
hi--  desire  lot  hi-  sistei  Tamar,  he  i-  not  going  to 
rise  above  it .  be  is  not  going  to  be  rest  rained  either 
b\  pit\  for  hei  01  b\  dread  ol  the  consequences  of 
pursuing  her.  Bui  with  thai  knowledge  common  to 
ii-  both,  how  can  I  make  real  to  you.  oi  interesting 
to  you  i  it  anion nts  to  the  same  thing  I  the  torments 
ol  indecision  \nuion  went  through  before  he  dually 
succumbed  to  what  thus  became  hi-  fate.  His  pray- 
ers. Iii-  insomnia,  hi-  bout-  ol  drunkenness,  his 
vows  of  chastity  ,  his  threats  to  commit  suicide,  his 
hastily  conceived  and  hastily  abandoned  plan-  to 
leave  the  country  -what  nonsense  all  these  will  seem 
to  sou.  what  a  waste  ol  time,  when  \ou  see  them 
las  voii  must  I  as  a  tedious  preface  to  a  foregone 
conclusion.  How  can  \oii  possibly  sympathize  with 
the  agony  of  his  vacillation  when  \ou  have  the  cer- 
tainty ol  knowing  what  he  actually  did  — and  must 
do  again  each  time  the  story  i-  told,  for  as  long  as 
it  continue-  to  be  told? 

Very  well  then,  you  nun  say.  let  -  just  accept  that 
he  went  through  such  a  period,  and  get  on  with  w  hat 
followed  it.  But  the  problem  is  not  quite  so  simple. 
\-  far  as  \mnon  i-  concerned,  the  torment  he  sul- 
fered  before  he  acted  is  important  not  merely  be- 
cause it  happened,  so  to  -peak,  and  thus  is  entitled 
to  it-  place  in  the  story,  but  because  of  the  conse- 
quences it  had.  If  you  do  not  understand  how  much 
\mnon  had  to  overcome  within  himself,  how  keen 
was  his  own  sense  ol  the  enormity  of  the  crime  he 
wanted  to  commit,  then  I  am  afraid  you  will  also 
be  unalile  to  understand  his  subsequent  actions, 
which,  wild  and  brutal  though  they  may  have  been, 
yet  followed  their  own  logic  of  hope  and  despair. 

Thai  s  one  point.  The  second  weighs  with  me 
even  a  little  more,  perhaps.  It  isn't  just  for  Amnon  s 
-ake  that  I  dwell  on  the  difficulty  he  had  in  making 
up  his  mind  to  act  as  he  did.  No.  it  s  for  the  sake 


ol  the  figure  that  I.  Yonadab,  am  to  cut  in  this s  v  i 
Allow  me  my  measure  of  vanity,  too.  my  desi  I 
appeal  to  have  influenced  the  course  of  ev'i 
Crucially. 

I  urged  Amnon  to  commit  the  crime,  I  en<  r 
aged  him  to  go  after  Tamar,  I  teased  him  for  TH 
cowardly  and  split-minded,  I  told  him  of  the  spfl 
affection  for  him  thai  I  pretended  I  had  se<  inJ 
Tamar  s  eyes.  I  reminded  him  of  the  freedom 
had  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  the  king's  ol 
son.  Yet  what  status  will  I  have  in  your  eyi  asl 
meddler,  middleman,  pander,  if  you  simply  t£  it; 
for  granted  that  Amnon  was  bound  to  have  I 
what  he  did  anyway:  if  you  do  not  realize,  tl  i/l 
to  say  .  just  how  evenly  balanced  were  the  irmu 
inside  him?  (  Though  that  delicate  image  of  aw 
ance  hardly  indicates  the  crazed  lurchings  ol 
temperament  and  will.)  If  you  are  to  have  iv 
respect  foi  me.  any  feeling  that  I  am  more  \\  % 
mere  narratoi  but  an  active  participant  in  the  s  ry.l 
then  it  is  essential  that  you  should  see  Ai  m 
poised  between  two  equally  possible  coursi  ifi 
action,  and  me  at  his  elbow  guiding  and  adv'dfc 
him  to  take  the  one  he  eventually  took.  Had  it 
haved  differently .  I  do  believe  he  might  indeed 'id 
left  the  country,  or  Jerusalem  at  least,  or  con  I 
himself  with  other  women,  or  transformed  hide; 
sire  for  Tamar  into  a  passion  of  anothet  k  I 
religious,  perhaps,  or  warlike.  I  worked  harjfl 
him,  I  can  tell  you:  and  I  know,  however  it  HI 
seem  to  you  who  have  the  benefil  of  hindsight  laf 
I  w  asn  t  w  as!  in»  m v  breath. 

All  right,  you  want  to  know  why  I  did  w  ti  l 
did?  Why  else,  except  for  the  reason  I  have  I 
given!  To  feel  that  I  counted  for  something  im 
court:  that  mv  words  had  consequences ;  thc'M 
presence  had  made  a  difference  to  events.  1 B 
whv.  \  modest  ambition,  in  the  circumstancfIB 

Also.  I  will  tell  vou  that  I  had  a  certain  gi  h 
against  Tamar.  as  y  ou  may  already  have  susp  B 
from  mv  description  of  her.  Say  it  was  a  gru  eJ 
had  against  all  David's  children,  for  having  so  ■ 
adv  antages  over  me.  But  there  was  more  to  it  tat 
that  in  Tamar's  case.  There  was  a  quality  of  B 
tent  ion  about  her— at  least  as  far  as  1  was'sp 
cerned— that  I  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  forp 
Especially  as  mv  intolerable  father,  in  one  (hi 
more  ambitious  moods,  had  suggested  to  hiseq'B 
intolerable  brother  that  I  might  be  a  suitable  if 
for  the  girl.  The  king  had  rejected  me  out  of  li 
and  I  admit  I  have  no  real  reason  to  suppose 
Tamar  had  ever  got  to  hear  about  it.  But  1 
found  her  lack  of  curiosity  about  me  insulti  ' 
a  (leg ice.  Did  she  imagine  that  I  was  too  lov 
insignificant,  to  be  worthy  of  focusing  those  n 
eve-  of  hers  upon?  In  that  case,  she  was  w 
Bul  only  on  condition,  vou  understand,  that  I  w 
have  saved  her,  and  instead  helped  to  damagi  I 
ruin  her.  break  her  life  apart. 

I SEE  THAT  I  <  \\.  in  fact,  do  no  more  than  il 
my  problem:  I  cannot  resolve  it.  Amnon' I 
ment  of  indecision  is  something  that  he  simp!  ' 


lure,  without  witnesses.  He  endures  it.  I  whis- 
I  his  ear  what  I  must,  and  what  only  Amnon 
l/er  hear.  He  comes  to  his  decision.  Choice 
I  lade,  the  illusion  of  choice  ceases  to  exist:  it 
■  hough  it  has  never  been.  The  period  he  has 
line  through  appears  absurd  and  craven  to  us 
Vnd  tedious  too.  Just  as  it  would  be  to  you  if 
■  to  go  through  it  stage  by  stage,  word  by 
scene  by  scene.  Now  the  rest  can  follow .  Time 
in  again  what  we  began  then. 

r  was.  OR  I-.  that  AMNON  approaches  and  tells 
quietly,  his  face  taut  yet  puckered,  two 

disgusted  lines  running  down  either  side  of 
as  with  the  jaw  of  a  puppet.  "I've  made  up 

nd." 

quietness  of  his  voice  and  the  ~t i ffne~~  of  his 
»e  are  also  new.  I  have  seen  him  look  like 
1 1  v  once  before:  when  we  were  boys,  when  we 
een  sent  to  get  the  smell  of  battle  in  one  of 
trier's  wars,  and  Amnon  had  marie  up  his 

0  go  into  the  front  line,  no  matter  what  the 
who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  us  should  do 
.  His  face— boyish  and  unmarked  then— and 
dy  had  been  turned,  as  they  are  now.  toward 
:hosen.  never-to-be-averted  fate.  That  time  all 
rned  out  well.  I  doubt  if  it  will  do  so  again, 
n't  pretend  that  I  need  to  a-k  him  which  way 
teision  has  gone.  ""Of  course.  I  alwavs  knew 
juld." 

iu  lie."  I  don't  respond,  so  he  says  it  again, 
lie.  vou  bastard."  He  still  hasn't  raised  his 
yet  he  manage*  to  compre.-s  into  it  the  hatred 
Idenly  feels  toward  me.  For  being  his  alls  : 
couraging  him  to  follow  the  course  he  has 
even  for  having  known  at  once  what  he  was 
:  about.  Days  have  passed  -ince  we  la-t  saw 
other,  and  then  we  hadn't  spoken  about 
;  our  present  meeting  has  taken  place  by 
■r  in  the  street,  in  broad  daylight.  Preoccu- 
ith  my  own  affairs,  mv  eyes  cast  downward 
■id  the  glare  of  the  sun.  I  hadn't  noticed 

1  until  he  had  called  mv  name  out:  and  then 
1  spoken  without  any  preamble  or  prelimi- 
Nou  he  stands  in  front  of  me.  stalwart, 
y.  haggard,  braced  b\  hi-  own  will,  and  calls 
jar,  a  bastard,  a  cheat,  and  many  other  un- 
it things.  His  thick  lip-  move  busily,  and  I 
them  without  reallv  listening  to  the  words 
:e  producing.  I  think  of  those  lips  pressed  flat 
Tamar's  pale  face.  Yes!  Yes.  it  is  right  that 
i  should  be  ugly,  that  when  you  look  at  him 
iculd  think  of  bulls,  idols,  archaic  statuary, 
ipen  trees,  apes  from  Africa.  He  is  fitted  for 
e.  fated  for  it.  as  I  am.  I  suppose  (but  can 
really  believe),  for  mine.  Which  includes  his 
the  hot  sunlight  pouring  down  upon  us  both 
tf-ople  passing  by.  that  barefoot,  doubled-up 
staggering  along  under  a  great,  lolling  load 
d  in  a  bag.  which  is  tied  to  him  by  a  single 
of  leather  around  his  forehead.  And  those 
>Lowing  him.  in  a  frenziedlv  spinning,  sing- 
le. 


Then,  with  barely  a  pause  between  abuse  and 
request  for  assistance,  and  with  hardly  a  change 
of  tone.  Amnon  savs.  "I  need  vour  help. 

"Why?" 

He  swears  at  me  again,  but  less  energetically  than 
before,  and  for  a  shorter  time.  Then  there  comes  the 
same  request.  "You  must  help  me."  It  is  plainly 
inconceivable  to  him  that  I  shouldn't  do  so.  "Y\  e 
must  talk  about  it.  Not  now.  but  soon.  As  soon  as 
possible." 

In  my  opinion,  he  is  wrong.  For  mv  part,  there  s 
no  need  for  haste.  Between  this  moment  and  the 
moment  of  consummation  there  are  thousands  that 
he  still  has  to  endure:  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  go  through  them  to  the  end.  Henceforth  any 
delays  or  diversions  will  only  harden  his  resolve, 
inflame  him  all  the  more,  make  more  vivid  his  fan- 
tasies. Accordingly.  I  ran  let  him  stew  in  his  own 
juice:  the  juice  will  be  so  much  the  ranker  as  a 
result. 

So  I  pretend  to  be  quite  as  eager  as  he  is  to  meet 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  discuss  the  matter  further, 
to  formulate  the  plans  he  is  obviously  expecting 
me  to  think  up.  i  Amnon  is  enough  of  a  realist.  1 
see.  to  know  that  I  am  cleverer  than  he  is.  I  It  i- 
imperative  thai  we  should  meet.  ye-.  I  agree,  I  do 
understand  that.  But  alas.  I  tell  him.  it  isn't  pos- 
sible. As  it  happen-.  I  declare  untruthfullv.  but  with 
great  regret.  I  am  on  the  very  point  of  leaving 
Jerusalem  for  several  days.  On  official  business. 
Something  my  father  ha-  a-ked  me  to  do.  No.  it  can't 
be  put  off.  I  can't  let  my  father  down.  It's  out  of  the 
question.  Not  even  to  help  Amnon  at  such  a  mo- 
ment of  crisis.  But.  I  point  out  to  him— untruth- 
fully a^iain.  and  knowing  that  he  will  disagree  with 
me  violently— now  that  he  ha-  come  to  his  decision, 
the  wor-t  i-  over:  now  he  can  afford  to  relax,  to 
take  things  easy.  Now  he  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  anticipation.  I  am  even  bold  enough 
to  hint  that  the-e  delights  may  be  more  intense 
than  iho-e  of  achievement.  This  is  the  fir.-t  truth 
I  hav  e  uttered  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  is  one  which 
no  keen  anticipator  could  ever  accept:  if  he  did. 
he  would  cease  to  be  one  and  would  become  instead 
someone  like  mv-elf. 

Predictably.  I  succeed  onlv  in  angering  Amnon. 
But  he  doe-n  t  swear  at  me  now.  He  asks  me  if  we 
can't  meet  thai  ni:dit:  if  I  can't  come  to  his  hmi-e 
right  away:  if  we  can't  just  -tav  where  we  are  and 
talk  the  matter  over  in  the  street.  No.  none  of  these 
is  po-sible  either.  I  simply  haven't  the  time.  More- 
over. I  tell  him.  we  must  be  circumspect  from  now 
on:  we  mu-tn  t  draw  attention  to  ourselves,  as  we 
are  doing  by  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  talking  together  like  a  couple  of  merchant-. 
People  are  looking  at  us:  they  are  not  used  to 
seeing  men  dre-sed  in  court  robes  in  such  a  position, 
rhe)  will  think  that  something  is  amiss  unless  we 
leave  each  other  now  in  a  calm,  superior  manner. 

I  'hem  look !"  Amnon  shouts.  His  voice  is  sud- 
denly ti  lun  nhant.  that  of  a  man  who  has  found  him- 
self at  last.  "1  11  give  thern  something  to  stare  at.  vou 
wait  and  see!" 

Poor  devil.  He  wii!   indeed.  Alreadv  he  sees  in 


Ill  JarobsOll     iheir  whispers  and  sidelong  glances— what?  His 
.  ii  i  rjr  r,ii    name  on  their  children's  lips,  his  picture  in  mu- 
-        '         '     seums,  books  written  about  him,  flowers  of  the  field 
TAM  Ml    named  after  him.  A  place  for  him  in  the  hearts  of 
them  all:  and  a  place  in  his  heart  for  all  of  them, 
his  life  being  a  summation  and  justification  of  their 
unknown,  nameless  existences.  Poor  devil?  More 
keenl)   than  evei   before,  hearing  that  cry  from 
his  throat,  seeing  his  rapt  face,  his  lips  curved  in 
an  inanely  exalted  smile.  I  envy  him.  To  have  a 
destiny  is  nothing:  each  of  us  has  a  destiny,  no 
matter  how  niggardly  or  miserable  it  may  be.  But 
to  believe  in  it.  even  fleetingly.  to  accept  it  as  the 
onl)  one  possible  for  \ou:  that  is  something  else 
again.  Amnon  i-  in  that  state,  not  1 :  I  never  w  ill  be. 

All  the  more  reason  to  let  him  stew  in  his  own 
juice,  then. 

"I  must  be  going.  1  II  come  to  see  vou  immediately 
I  get  back  into  tow  n. 
"Not  a  moment  later." 

He  turns  to  go.  But  some  instinct  of  prudence 
or  pride  forces  him  to  say,  with  a  feeble  attempt 
at  nonchalance.  "\  on  might  be  too  late.  Bv  then 
I  might  base  nothing  to  sa\  to  you." 

That  i-  a  ri-k  1  must  run.  I  don't  believe  it  to  be 
a  great  one.  Mot  if  I  know  Amnon.  I  smile  and 
answer.  "For  your  sake  I  hope  it  may  be  so." 

We  part.  Amnon  going  up  toward  the  palace.  I 
away  from  it.  But  1  have  taken  onl\  a  few  paces 
when  I  hear  Amnon's  footsteps  behind  me.  He  halts 
me  again,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

ou  see.  he  says,  in  a  lone  that  is  now  one 
of  labored,  fanatical  reasonableness,  a>  of  a  man 
clinging  to  his  faith  in  rational  procedures  and 
explanations,  in  the  teeth  of  all  temptations  to  aban- 
don them,  "you  see.  I  have  to  break  the  law  in 
order  to  show  that  I'm  really  free  to  obey  it.  ^  ou 
understand  what  I  mean?  If  I  obey  it  just  because 
I'm  too  scared  to  do  anything  else,  then  what  i- 
my  obedience  worth?  But  afterwards  ...  if  I  obey 
it  .  .  .  then  it  will  he  because  the  law  really  has 
meaning  for  me.  because  I  understand  it.  because 
I'm  a  man  who's  set  himself  free  to  do  the  other 
thing  and  vet  chooses  not  to.  Do  you  see  what  1 
mean  ? 

His  essay  in  logic  is  concluded.  I  want  to  crv 
"Bravo!"  To  think  that  Amnon  could  work  through 
such  a  piece  of  Jesuitical  casuistry  all  on  his  own! 
Amnon.  whom  no  one  in  the  world  has  ever  ac- 
cused of  being  particularly  strong  in  the  top  story. 
F  ilth  and  impiety  for  the  sake  of  a  freer,  more  god- 
like piety  i  in  a  little  while,  later,  in  the  end.  after 
he's  had  his  sport  I— what  could  be  better?  Talk 
about  eating  your  cake  and  having  it!  It  just  goes 
to  -how  what  really  passionate  desire  can  do  to 
exercise  the  mind. 

"^  es,"  I  say.  "I  do  see  w  hat  you  mean.  Amnon. 
I  won  t  forget  what  you've  just  said."" 

This  time  he  leaves  me  without  looking  or  coming 
back.  I  go  on  my  way.  I  have  to  leave  Jerusalem 
for  a  few  days,  which  I  hadn't  planned  to  do.  and  is 
a  little  inconvenient  at  such  short  notice.  Never 
mind.  I  have  something  to  look  forward  to  when  I 
get  back. . .  . 


^  IM  E  NO  ONE  ELSE  Is  I.IKEM  to  say  it.  I  h  •  ! 

Ljdo  so  myself :  there  was  a  touch  of  genius  ft 
plan  I  worked  out  for  Amnon  during  the  feii« 
I  -pent  unexpectedly  in  the  country.  My  pi  |< 
bringing  him  together  with  Tamar  could  beg  d, 
called  a  series  of  interlocking  ironies:  but  t> 
its  inward  complexity,  it  had  the  merit  as  \  IV 
being  simple  and  to  the  point.  In  retrospe<ir 
anticipation.  I  don't  know  which  aspect  of  tbafa 
gives  me  more  satisfaction,  its  simplicity  4 
complexity.  Both,  at  any  rate,  contributed  e  al 
to  its  success. 

I  am  boasting,  yes.  But  consider  the  difficile 
had  to  overcome  in  bringing  the  two  of  th'  I 
gether:  in  bringing  them  together  alone:  in  io 
ing  them  together  ior  a  time  long  enouf  f 
Amnon  to  declare  his  love  to  her  and  then  tot-i 
strate  it  in  whatever  way  he  chose.  (Not  thaU b 
any  doubt,  after  listening  to  him.  which  vm 
would  choose.  I  I  he  difficulties  in  the  way  ca 
a  meeting  don't  seem  so  great  to  vou?  Oh  or. 
seems  that  we  are  faced  here  with  what  the  mi 
pologists  call  a  culture  gap.  which  can  be  cS 
onl)  by  a  certain  stretching  of  the  imaginat  i 
your  side,  a  certain  amount  of  deliberate  expl  ti 
on  mine.  m 

I  will  put  the  matter  as  baldly  as  I  can.  tc If 
with.  Tamar  lived  in  a  harem.  That  is  wl^ 
women's  quarters  of  David's  palace  must  bed! 
Now  do  you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  my  diffic  ii 
But  I  beg  you  not  to  be  carried  away  b'.tjl 
inemoi  ie»  of  Holly  wood  movies,  sav.  or  of  bti 
of  pornographic  pictures  acquired  on  the  C<4 
Cross  Boad.  Put  out  of  your  mind  those  porta 
languid  houris  lying  about  in  attitudes  sug< 
of  inner  heats:  forget  those  eunuchs  in  baggy! 
pants  brandishing  scimitars  outside  myst  a 
ogee-arched  doorways.   It   wasn  t  like  tha 
women's  quarters  of  David's  palace  were « 
domestic,  respectable.   Indeed,   almost  sul  b 
After  all.  your  suburbs,  too.  are  pretty  mil 
habited  by  women  and  children  onlv  duri.;. 
daylight  hours.  Confined  to  their  areas  by  d| 
night,  David's  women  chattered,  promenade! 
looked  after  their  children,  quarreled.  wov<» 
sewed,  and  generally  passed  their  time  as  be* 
could.  On  high  festivals  they  emerged  to  wa  I 
sacrifices  and  parades  from  specially  erecte(J 
ions:  when  a  visitor  of  great  importance  t 
they  crowded  their  roof  terraces  to  see  whi 
could  of  his  reception.  Of  course,  main  disti  I 
were  observed  among  them.  Even  among  tht  I 
official  wives  there  were  some  who  had  largeii 
ments,  more  clothes,  more  jewels,  and  more  S'i 
than  others:  hi-  concubines  were  invarial  I 
generously  treated,  and  any  one  among  the  i 
"ell  out  of  favor  was  likely  to  find  herself  re 4 
to  being  the  serv  ant  of  another. 

That  was  the  world  in  which  Tamar  had  » 
up:  a  cross,  vou  might  sav.  between  a  broth  I 
a  single  patron,  an  unusually  secluded  girls' I 
or  hospital  for  women,  and  a  family  home.  (1 
ing.  doubtle-s.  But  not  so  much  more,  perhaj  < 
your  suburbs:  merely   different.  Incidenta  J 


i  of  the  harem  was  maintained  less  by 
and  patrolling  guards  than  by  the  sheer 
s  of  women  who  lived  in  it.  They  were  a  far 
■  ective  watch  upon  one  another  than  whole 
jf  scimitar-brandishing,  baggy-pantalooned 
ever  could  be.  If  your  suburban  adulterers 
id  themselves  plagued  by  their  neighbors, 
leed  to  elaborate  on  how  difficult  it  was  l<>r 
clandestine  to  take  place  in  that  part  of 
with  all  its  half-curtained  doorways,  its 
urtyards  and  rooftops,  its  busy  corridors, 
the  smallest  hours  of  the  night  the  place  vv  as 
•  be  astir  with  women  who  couldn't  sleep, 
had  got  up  to  go  to  the  lavatory,  or  who 
Iking  their  crying  children  about, 
even  given  all  these  circumstances,  my 
es  might  have  been  less  than  they  were  if 
lad  lived  in  the  harem  as  one  ol  David's 
mistresses,  rather  than  as  his  \  irgin  daugh- 
arried  woman,  even  one  married  to  a  king. 
ias  reasons  for  leaving  her  husband  for  a 
Her  mother  is  sirk.  her  sistei  is  having 
her  brother  is  trying  to  swindle  her  out  ol 
te  and  her  presence  is  needed  at  home, 
re  just  a  few  suggestions  oi  excuses;  the 
women  among  you  hive,  I  m  sine,  used 
and  I  daresay  so  had  Davids  wives,  who 
le  to  time  did  leave  the  palace  on  their  own 
umbering  oil  in  closel)  escorted  caravans 
e  ston\  roads  thai  wound  down,  east  and 
ill  and  south,  from  oui  mountain  city.  But 
was  different  with  the  girls  in  the  harem, 
daughters.  They  were  captives  entirely.  No 
oni  outside  the  palace  were  ever  made  cm 
lere  was  nothing  that  could  he  offered  to 
in  anv  quarter  of  the  kingdom  that  David 
lid  not  provide. 

so  much  was  true  ol  anv  virgin  daughter  oi 

remember  what  Tamar,  and  Tamar  alone. 
)avid.  I  he  walls  that  surrounded  her  cm 
lit  of  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  physi- 
isentation  ol  his  love  and  care;  and  you 
certain  that  he  kept  them  in  the  best  pos- 
er. Sfie  had  her  own  set  of  looms,  her  own 

and  servants,  who  were  all  frequentl) 
ed  about  her  welfare:  David  himself  made 
if  seeing  her  whenever  he  could,  even  if  it 

for  a  few  minutes  in  the  day.  Of  all  that 
d.  she  was  the  most  greatly  valued:  of  all 
cled.  as  king  and  lather,  she  was  the  most 
I. 

i  is  why,  thinking  about  what  had  to  he 
ished,  I  eventually  decided,  much  to  mv 
prise,  that  it  was  David  himself  who  had 
the  opening  for  Amnon  in  the  walls  that 
led  her:  no  one  else  could  do  it.  She  had 
lo  Amnon  not  behind  the  king's  back,  not 
e  of  the  king,  still  less  in  rebellion  against 
w  ith  his  approval ;  indeed,  at  his  command, 
as  no  oilier  way  it  could  he  done.  David 
llinglv  turn  the  key  that  only  David  held. 
>  ideas  of  grabbing  at  her  in  corridors,  of 
)  sneak  unobserved  into  her  apartments,  of 
messages  to  her  through  servants,  of  some- 


how abducting  her  from  the  palace  and  riding  hell- 
fordeather  with  her.  in  high  romantic  fashion,  into 
the  deserts  of  Moab  or  Edom— all  these  schemes, 
which  sure  enough  Amnon  vva-  lo  gabble  out  to  me 
when  I  returned  to  the  city,  were  a  waste  of  time, 
so  many  dead  ends.  Thev  wouldn't  work.  Whereas 
once  Dav  id's  cooperation  had  been  secured.  Amnon 
would  surely  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity  he 
sought. 

Obvious  enough,  it  now  seems.  But  to  arrive  at 
it  required  that  everything  both  Amnon  and  I  had 
at  first  imagined  about  his  next  move  should  be 
turned  on  its  head.  Only  then  did  it  seem  obvious, 
as  our  best,  most  unexpected  ideas  often  do. 

But  why,  you  will  ask.  as  I  asked  myself,  should 
the  king  agree  to  releasing  Tamar.  however  tempo- 
rarily, from  her  confinement ?  W  hat  could  persuade 
him  to  do  so?  And  here  the  answer  I  eventuall) 
arrived  at  was  again  the  obvious,  utterly,  unexpected 
one.  The  truth,  that's  all!  .\ot  the  whole  truth,  in- 
deed: but  the  truth  nevertheless.  Amnon  didn  t  have 
to  dissimulate:  I  wasii  t  going  to  ask  him  to  tell  anv 
elaborate  lies.  Ml  he  had  to  do  was  to  let  his  father 
know  that  he  had  fallen  ill  -which  was  assuredly  the 
truth:  he  was  sick,  diseased,  a  ease:  anyone  could 
see  ll  and  then,  once  lie  had  succeeded  in  arousing 
his  fathers  compassion  and  anxiety,  he  had  to  ask 
foi  lama i  to  he  sent  to  him.  because  he  fell  sure 
that  only  she  could  cure  his  illness.  \nd  what.  I 
ask  you.  could  he  truer  than  that? 

I!iil  the  final  and.  in  mv  view,  the  most  delicious 
irony  was  that  the  king  would  think  his  request  a 
reasonable  one.  and  would  he  likelv  to  release 
lamai  and  -.end  hei  to  hei  undoing,  precisely  foi 
the  reasons  thai  made  him  at  all  othei  times  guard 
hei  so  closely.  Nothing  would  seem  more  natural 
to  him  than  thai  the  presence  ol  his  adored  Tamar 
should  be  asked  for  bv  \mnon.  He  liked  to  believe 
that  her  purity  and  beauty,  the  moral  effect  ol  hei 
whole  lieing.  had  the  powei  to  make  the  wrong 
right,  the  bad  good,  the  ill  well:  he  himself  sought 
out  her  company  in  his  -pells  of  despondency  and 
unease.  Then  how  could  he  he  surprised  thai  her 
brother  should  do  the  same  when  he  was  suffering, 
perhaps  was  in  real  danger,  from  a  malady  neither 
he  nor  his  doctors  could  explain? 

HINDSIGHT  TEMPTS  ONE  to  pretend  lo  foresight. 
Everything  thai  follow-  is  indeed  the  result  of 
mv  plan:  but  I  would  be  lying  if  I  stage-managed 
events  in  such  a  way  as  lo  make  you  think  that  I 
anticipated  what  actually  happened.  The  truth  is 
1  made  no  further  plans.  I  did  not  really  define  mv 
expectations.  Bui  I  suppose  I  could  sum  them  up 
easily  enough.  Mischief.  Excitement.  Trouble.  The 
pleasure  of  instigating  and  observing  it  all  and  the 
pleasure,  if  possible,  ol  getting  awav  with  il  too. 

Foi  mv  own  safety  I  relied  initially  on  Amnon's 
pride.  I  might  add.  not  his  loyalty  or  charity.  \\  hat 
could  he  say?  How  much  blame  would  he  ever  be 
able  to  put  effectively  on  me?  To  what  end'.-'  "Please 
sir.  Gonadal)  suggested  1  should  fall  in  love  with 
mv  sifter,  so  1  did  it.'   That  wouldn't  sound  very 


lacobsoil     P'incel)  01  heroic.  It  wouldn't  be  true  either:  hut 
thai  s  In  the  way.  "Please  sir,  I  fell  in  love  with  my 
NIK  K  Or     sister,  so  I  asked  Yonatlab,  you  see,  what  I  should  do 

I  \\1  Ml  next,  and  he  said  I  should  pretend  to  In-  sick  and 
ask  Tamar  lo  be  sent  to  me  which  i-  what  I  did, 
so  everything  that's  happened  is  reall)  his  fault." 
Well,  that  stor>  would  be  a  little  truei  than  the 
first:  I >ut  again,  how  shaming,  how  diminishing, 
now  comic  really,  i»  the  mention  of  m\  name:  how 
helpless  a  fool  it  makes  him  appear  to  be.  How  dif- 
ferent the  effect  of  such  a  confession  would  be  from. 
"Yes.  I  love  m\  sister  lainar.  and  would  break  an\ 
law.  del\  an)  power,  overcome  an)  difficulty,  to  be 
near  hei .  Or.  "You  can  li\  lo  kill  me.  vou  can 
ilestro)  m)  body:  but  it  is  loo  laic  foi  what  I've 
taken  from  lamai  has  made  me  immortal,  beyond 
voui  touch.  Oi  e\en.  "I  can  oiil\  |nas  that  \ou. 
in)  father,  and  you.  m\  deal  sistei  Tamar.  and 
vou.  in\  brothers,  will  wipe  the  evil  I  ve  done  from 
your  memories  as  completel)  as  I  now  wipe  out  m\ 
life  w  ith  ibis  single  blow  -  !"' 

l  ine,  dramatic  speeches,  all  of  them,  worthy  to 
be  remembered  by  young  lovers  and  rebels  foi  ages 
ahead.  <  )i  so  I  was  sure  I  could  persuade  Amnon 
lo  feel,  even  il  I  d  had  lo  choose  one  ol  them  for 
him  and  rehea  rse  il  with  him  he  forehand.  Of  course, 
such  speeches  presuppose  the  very  worst  that  could 
happen  lo  \innon.  Hut  there  wen-  othei  possibili- 
ties. [)lenl\  of  them.  A  clandestine  affaii  that  no  one 
hut  the  two  <d  them  'and  mvself  I  would  evei  know 
about.  No  consequences  al  all:  one  huddled,  des- 
perate encounter,  and  a  I i  fel  ime  of  black  secrec\  I  to 
which  I  would  be  priv\  I  thereafter.  A  runaway 
match.  \  confession  to  David,  a  great  row.  and  a 
-will  alteration  id  the  law  h\  David,  in  ordei  to 
make  an  honest  woman  out  of  Tamai  :  followed  no 
doubt  b\  handful-  of  would-be  Nathan-  and  has- 
been  Samuels  coming  to  the  court  lo  prophes\  woe 
and  doom.  .  .  . 

I  must  be  boring  you  with  these  speculations 
about  events  that  never  look  place.  The)  have  a  cer- 
tain intricate  attraction  for  me.  somehow,  existing 
as  lhe\  do  onl\  in  a  time  that  is  never  ol  time. 
Not  even  ol  the  simulacrum  of  time  in  which  vou 
and  I  have  managed  to  meet. 


ri^  hk  POWER  OF  rut  nam!  Imagine  the  king  and 
I  Amnon  together  in  Amnon's  bedroom,  theii 
.inn-  around  one  another's  necks,  tear-  in 
their  eve-,  and  pleas  for  forgiveness  falling  from 
their  lips.  Thev  are  closer  to  one  another  than  the) 
have  evei  been  before.  Why?  Because  Amnon.  hav  - 
ing gasped  out  that  the  illness  he  is  suffering  from 
is  going  to  kill  him  land  which  of  us  can  now  say 
that  he  i-  wrong'.'' I  has  gone  on  to  tell  the  king 
that  he  i-  a  had  son.  that  the  king  doesn  t  know 
how  evil  he  is.  how  rotten,  how  unlit  to  touch  the 
king's  hand,  i  And  which  of  us  would  like  to  argue 
the  issue  w  ith  him?  i 

Amnon's  spirit,  in  short,  is  shattered  bv  the  re- 
morse he  feels  ovei  the  action  he  has  yel  to  commit: 
and  the  effect  of  his  self-abasement  on  the  king  is 
overwhelming,  lie  confesses  thai  he  hasn'l  shown 


enough  love  for  Amnon  and  enough  appreci.|)i 
of  his  wonderful  qualities.:  he  hasn'l  listened  t 
full)  enough  lo  him:  he  hasn't  been  as  go^.; 
father  as  he  should  have  been.  But  if  only  Aloi 
will  rally  and  recover,  then  there  will  be  a  newn 
and  respect  between  them  and  thev  will  never  lot 
back  on  the  failures  of  the  past. 

An  affecting  scene.  The  hairs  of  Amnon's  1 
start  out  of  his  -kin  with  a  -liff.  swooping  curia 
if  about  to  lake  off  from  his  face  altogether! 
eyes  move  about  in  starts,  jump-,  hops,  like  £  ai 
of  loads.  He  strokes  his  father's  hand  and  In 
il.  while  the  king  luin-  his  head  awav  and  In 
il  in  the  crook  ol  his  free  arm.  It  would  z.  b 
enough  to  make  me  gush  loith  with  tears,  t.  i 
onl)  the  truths  thai  are  al  last  being  bluhhecn 
stammered  into  (he  aii  of  the  bedroom  wer<]g 
making  even  murkiei  the  treachery  at  their  ,i, 
l  ot  vou  need  have  no  fear:  King  there.  Amr j 
not  undergoing  a  spiritual  reformation  tha,  vi 
bring  him  back  like  the  hero  of  a  serial  fro  (il 
edge  of  the  dreadful  abyss  into  which  he  is  ab  I 
plunge,  el  cetera.  Kai  from  it.  In  Amnon's  bu  ii{ 
inflamed  eves  I  can  see  a  frank  astonishmeiJ 
pleasure  alongside  the  remorse  he  is  feelin,fl 
i-  amazed  al  his  unprecedented  closeness  ill 
fathei  :  al  the  tenderness  that  has  >o  suddenly, Jit 
(he  place  of  the  surliness  and  iionv  that  ati| 
spoiled  their  relationship  before.  If  he  an  li 
father  have  reached  this  -late  merelv  in  anlft 
lion  ol  the  ruin  ol  the  creature  his  father, w 
best  in  the  world,  imagine  what  might  vera 
between  them  allei  it  has  happened! 

No,  King  on  hi-  bed  with  hi-  arms  arouri 
fathei  -  shoulders.  Amnon  i-  fat  from  givit-'i 
his  -(  heme.  In-lead,  between  groans  and  silt 
of  the  most  racked,  wholehearted  kind,  he  isjfl 
abl)  wondering  why  he  didn't  think  of  it  befc.J 

i  ^711  \T  IF  i)  vv  id  is  not  \  \  \i  v  cunning  ar  :M 
y  *  deceiving  old  man.  as  1  see  him:  but  ktn 
figure  or  pattern  ol  rovaltv.  worthy  to  be  ui 
chosen  and  anointed  one.  his  surrogate  on  al 
and  mankind  s  great  spokesman  in  the  cm  • 
heaven?  That  i-  how  David  often  thinks  ol)H 
self.  I  know  :  what  if  David  i-  right?  \\  hat  if/'  M 
i-  not  an  impulsive,  violent,  thick-headed  W 
but  the  very  type  of  the  Hawed  hero  of  a  el  si< 
tragedy  :  ihe  man  with  a  -ingle  weakness  of  li 
aberration  of  desire  thai  inevitably  brings  abefej 
moral  degeneration  and  death?  And  what  if  B| 
and  /Absalom,  too.  whom  vou  hardly  know  v 
are  not  only  wrong-headed  and  ill-fated,  but 
and  brilliant  a-  well?  i  e-.  what  if  all  the  p<  lit 
have  spoken  of  are  to  be  remembered  foi  W 
passionate  fullness  <>f  life:  and  not  as  1  do.  <  »l 
for  their  confusion  and  absurdity  ? 

I  suspect  that  you  have  long  been  asking 
questions  of  yourselves.  Fair  enough.  My  • 
to  them  is  thai  I  was  a  Kantian  (of  a  kind 
before  I  had  evei  heard  of  Kant.  That  is.  I've 
felt  that  one  can  come  no  closer  to  "the  (ruth 
the  world  than  one's  given  faculties  ol  mil 


s  perception  permit.  If  I  see  meagerness 
•fliers  see  riches;  vanity  where  others  see 
gm  meaninglessness  where  others  see  divine 
)J  heatricality  and  role-playing  where  others 
Hpd  passion;  farce  where  others  see  trag- 
tli  that  is  just  my  bad  luck,  if  you  like,  and 
is)  3  need  for  you  to  glower  reproachfully  at 
isi  ough  I  have  willfully  chosen  to  let  the 
r]li.  Yonadab  can  live  only  in  Yonadab's 


flj \  ASKS  THE  king  if  he  may  have  a  word 
rf  him  alone.  The  king  agrees  without  de- 
Igo  out  of  the  room,  the  king's  two  officers 

■  t  for  the  first  time  it  strikes  me  how  much 
a1  hoi  ity  of  the  king  springs  from  his  readi- 
i  rmit  others  to  witness  what  ordinary  men 
I  to  keep  most  jealously  private.  The  pres- 
)| tlicrs  at  such  times,  if  he  chooses  to  have 

■  e,  is  necessary  to  him  precisely  so  that  thev 
■el  nored. 

I'  not  have  long  to  wait.  When  the  king 
It  his  maimer  is  a  shade  less  assured.  Hut  1 
w  jad  from  it  his  mood  or  stale  of  mind, 
ft?  Puzzlement?  Irritation'.''  It  could  be 
fcese.  I  catch  a  single,  sharp  glance  in  my 
9,  as  if  he  wonders  just  what  m\  relation- 
B\mnon  is.  It  is  disconcerting  to  be  the 
I  such  a  flicker  of  attention,  when  it  comes 
Irian  who  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
I.  For  some  reason— for  an  obvious  reason 
lid  myself,  as  I  follow  the  king  out  of  the 
I  at  he  has  never  indulged  hi  nisei  I  in  the  pas- 
lorturing  those  who  have  fallen  out  of  his 
tilling  them,  or  tipping  a  wink  so  discreet 
I  the  murderous  sons  of  Zeruiah,  Joab  and 
I  for  whom  it  is  intended,  ever  see  it— that  is 
I?  But  (allowing  for  one  regrettable  lapse 
I  capture  of  Rabbath- Amnion )  he  has  never 
ror  lingering  cruelties:  it  is  just  one  among 
istications  which,  to  his  credit,  he  has  de- 
i  learn  from  our  predecessors  in  Canaan 
neighbors  to  the  north.  It  isn't  for  m\  own 
ly  that  I  hud  these  reflections  comforting. 

alk  dutifully  behind  him:  I  have  no  wish  to 
I  on  under  the  rake. 

ling  is  assisted  into  his  covered  litter.  The 

■  ibegin  to  clear  a  wav  through  the  throng. 
Ig's  cheek  gleams  red  in  a  sudden  gust  of 
lirough  the  half-open  curtain  of  the  litter: 
|"d  is  of  silver,  his  eyelids  wearilv  lowered. 

i  like  a  statue,  an  artifact,  a  painted  mon- 
has  not  paid  any  attention  to  me  since  fu  st 
out  of  Amnon's  room. 

him  if  he  wishes  me  to  return  to  the  palace 
n. 


e  s  no  need." 

dismissed.  The  porters  stoop,  the  cut  tain- 
are  closed.  The  king  has  concluded  his  \  i^it 
Sling  son.  The  company  makes  its  way  up 
Bed  lane  to  the  palace,  whose  outer  walls 
more  than  several  hundred  yards  away.  I  go 
so  Amnon's  house. 


THE  .NIGHT  PASSED.  I  spent  it  with  Amnon.  By 
the  time  I  left  him  in  the  morning,  he  had  al- 
ready bathed,  changed  his  bedclothes,  and  combed 
his  beard  and  hair,  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  which 
the  king  had  promised  his  sister  would  be  making 
to  him  that  evening.  He  was  excited  beyond  meas- 
ure: almost  stupefied  with  impatience.  But  I  was 
overcome  with  an  emotion  that  surprised  me  dis- 
agreeably. It  was  remorse. 

It  seemed  that  I  resembled  Amnon  more  than  I 
had  supposed:  in  itself  a  disagreeable  discovery.  He 
also  had  been  afflicted  with  an  anticipatory  re- 
morse: I  had  found  it  rather  comic  at  the  time.  Now 
it  was  my  turn.  The  whole  day— a  late  summer's 
day  like  any  other,  dry,  dusty,  the  sky  alternating 
in  glares  of  white  and  yellow  until  it  all  became 
darker  and  more  lurid  toward  sunset  — I  felt  a 
wretched  glumness  that  shifted  about  within  me. 
as  it  were,  but  never  lessened  or  left  me.  My  mood 
was  like  one  of  those  that  afllict  you  I  that  afflicted 
me  at  any  rate  I  in  adolescence,  in  w  hich  e\  en  thing 
you  see  appears  to  he  both  the  occasion  for  the 
spirit  s  sadness  and  an  expression  of  it.  Even  the 
stones  in  the  ground,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

I  ramble.  But  so  did  my  thoughts.  Only,  at  their 
core,  never  forgotten,  was  a  point  ol  grief,  a  precise 
sorrow.  What  had  I  done!  Win  had  I  done  it?  What 
malevolence  within  me  had  made  it  possible? 

Yet  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  still  time 
for  me  to  rush  over  to  the  king  and  confess  all.  Of 
course.  I  did  not  do  so.  I  hat  was  how  much  m\  re- 
morse was  worth :  which  merelj  made  it  all  the  more 
intolerable.  I  mooned  over  the  work  I  was  supposed 
to  be  doing:  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  window 
cd  mv  office  and  looked  out  in  the  direction  of 
Amnon's  house:  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
women  s  quarters  of  the  palace,  where  Tamar,  too. 
was  perhaps  excitedlv  and  innocentl)  preparing 
herself  for  her  evening's  expedition.  She  must  have 
been  \ers  flattered  when  she  had  heard  from  the 
king  how  much  Amnon  needed  her.  How  she  would 
relish  the  role  she  was  being  asked  to  pla\  :  how 
well  it  would  fit  in  with  her  notion  of  her  own  im- 
portance! Another  irony,  that:  but  it  gave  me  no 
pleasure  to  think  of  it.  I  went  back  to  my  desk  and 
slated  at  the  rolls  and  tallies  accumulated  on  it. 
shuffled  them  about  in  what  I  assure  \  on  was  al- 
ready  the  traditional  fashion,  swore  absently  at  my 
scribe,  and  returned  to  the  window.  .  .  . 

I  left  the  olhce  early  anil  returned  to  Kmnon's 
house.  1  don't  know  what  he'd  been  doing  during 
my  absence— bathing  and  pomading  himself  a  few 
more  times,  doubtless.  Anyway,  he  was  shiningly 
clean,  offensively  scented,  combed  like  a  horse  be- 
fore a  big  parade.  The  whole  place  was  swept  and 
aired,  and  there  were  new  cloths  on  the  tables  and 
new  hangings  on  the  walls.  Amnon  was  still  excited 
dkative,  but  offhand  now  as  well.  Striding  and 
ie  '  ■  to  and  fro.  exactly  like  an  overfed  stallion, 
he  talke  1  great  deal  about  bis  "illness  "  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  illness  of  which  I  knew  ver\  little, 
if  you  please.  He  .-poke  with  a  kind  of  hypochondri- 
acal pluck  about  how  much  he  was  looking  forward 
to  being  "well"  again,  how  much  he  envied  people 
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who  never  had  to  worry  ab.,ul  their  health,  how 
dillicult  it  was  to  convey  to  someone  like  myself  the 
anxieties  and  siek  fancies  a  man  could  heroine  sub- 
ject  to  when  he  was  "cooped  up"  for  weeks  on  end. 
I  could  hardly  helieve  my  ears.  Of  Tamar  he  said 
not  a  word.  When  I  mentioned  her  name,  he  stopped 
in  mid-prance,  stared  at  me  with  an  air  of  surprise 
and  affrontment,  and  then  went  on  with  what  he'd 
heen  talking  ahout  hefore. 

It  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  Especially  after 
the  day  oi  useless  apprehension  and  regret  I  had 
heen  through.  So  it  had  become  a  piece  of  tactless- 
ness on  my  part  to  mention  Tamar's  name?  Was 
that  the  stage  we'd  reached?  Not  bloody  likely.  An.d" 
I  told  him  so,  too. 

The  result  was  that  we  had  a  fierce  row.  At  first 
he  still  tried  to  take  a  high  line  with  me,  looking 
haughty  and  indifferent,  not  deigning  to  answer  my 
jeeis  and  reminders  of  all  I  knew  and  all  I  had  done 
for  him.  Hut  il  didn't  lake  long  to  break  him  down. 
He  was  soon  yelling  at  me,  his  face  contorted,  his 
lists  clenched:  he  advanced  on  me.  thrust  his  face 
a  few  inches  from  mine,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  kill  me.  that  he'd  had  enough  of  my  inter- 
ference in  Ins  affairs,  that  he  knew  I'd  always  been 
plotting  to  ruin  him.  But  he'd  ruin  me.  he'd  smash 
me.  \nil  so  on. 

I  ntil  our  angei  left  us  both,  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  conic  It  was  followed  by  silence,  embar- 
rassment, uncase  about  the  threats  we  bad  just 
uttered,  reluctance  on  the  part  of  either  of  u-  to 
apologize  to  the  other.  I  wished  I  wen-  somewhere 
else,  but  found  that  I  could  not  believe  in  the  pos- 
■dhiiilN  (d  leaving.  Not  by  an\  means.  Not  even  if 
\nmon  ordered  me  to,  or  called  on  his  servants  to 
throw  me  out.  Only  then,  indeed,  did  I  realize  that 
my  desire  to  be  i.i  his  house,  in  stay  until  Tamar 
arrived  and  as  long  as  I  could  thereafter,  was  not  so 
much  a  desire  .is  a  compulsion,  an  imperative  that 
I  could  not  disobey.  My  own  growing  sense  of 
choicelessness  in  the  matter  bad  been  a  part.  I  now 
understood,  of  the  depression  I  had  been  feeling 
all  day.  To  be  present,  to  peep,  to  gloat,  perhaps  to 
let  Tamar  know  just  how  much  I  knew— all  these, 
which  I  had  previously  thought  of  as  my  rewards 
for  the  work  I  had  done,  now  appeared  to  me  in 
the  dreary  aspect  of  so  many  duties  which  I  had  to 
can  s  out.  irrespective  of  my  inclinations.  The  fact 
that  those  duties  had  not  long  before  actually  been 
m\  inclinations  could  only  make  them  so  much  the 
more  distasteful  to  me  now. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  will  conclude  that  I  tell 
you  this  in  order  to  make  you  think  better  of  me. 
You  are  wrong.  I  think  rather  the  worse  of  myself, 
if  any  thing,  because  of  my  inability  to  take  pleasure 
in  my  achievement.  What  a  typical  trick  it  was  for 
my  psyche  to  play  upon  itself!  Anyhow,  I'm  sure 
you  will  all  understand  that  I  wasn't  keen  on  trying 
to  explain  to  Amnon  the  inner  complexities  of  my 
attitude.  Even  if  he'd  been  able  to  understand  me. 
which  I  doubted,  he  would  probably  not  have  be- 
I ie\  ed  rnc  So  what  to  do ? 

Nothing. 

The  silence   prolonged   itsell.   Finally  Amnon 


stepped  back  a  few  paces,  looking  warily  , 
then,  as  if  it  were  safe  to  do  so  only  when  I] 
some  distance  from  me,  be  turned  and  went  t 
the  arched  doorway  that  led  into  an  inner  » 
and  from  there  through  a  little  antechamb  i 
his  bedroom.  I  beard  him  throw  himself  dc 
his  bed.  Presumably  he  had  suffered  a  sud>  i 
lapse  in  the  course  of  that  famous  illness  o  i 
stood  where  I  was  for  some  time,  before  g.,i 
sit  on  a  stool.  Through  a  high,  unshuttered  v  j 
I  watched  the  slow  darkening  of  a  bruise-c/j 
square  of  light,  which  was  all  I  could  see  oft  i 
Then  I  bad  an  idea.  I  w  alked  through  to  the  en 
of  Amnon's  bedroom.  He  was  lying  on  his  i 
with  a  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"You  know  that  yoa  really  want  me  to  l\ 
when  she  comes.  So  why  pretend  otherwise? 

Amnon  answered  me  without  lifting  his 
from  his  face.  "I  don't  care  what  you  do."  . 

It  was  a  good  enough  answer  for  me;  itn 
much  as  I  could  have  expected.  1  went  back 
stool  in  the  living  room.  Later  Amnon  join, 
We  even  managed  to  make  a  little  conversatic 
one  another,  while  we  waited. 


\BSALOM.   THE   GLAMOUR  OF  THE  HH1 

With  bis  long  hair  and  long  legs;  hig.B 
c\cs  and  broad  chest:  his  deep  voice  and  :  81 
garding  smile:  his  was  of  standing  with  hirijt 
bent  a  little  to  one  side,  as  if  he  were  silentl  an 
with  becoming  modesty,  receiving  the  appla  c 
an  admiring  crowd.  He'd  had  enough  practiciti 
to  be  sine. 

forgive  the  malice  and  facetiousness  of  mini 
It's  a  sign  of  embarrassment.  I  never  found  it 
to  st  i  ike  the  right  note  w  ith  Absalom,  or  aboi 
I  always  felt  uncomfor  table  in  my  dealing:  .it 
him.  I  suppose,  really.  I  was  always  a  little  rjil 
ened  of  him.  That  feeling  hasn't  entirely  le  mi 
it  would  seem,  even  though  he  is  now  utterly  ]  I 
less  to  do  me  any  harm,  w  hile  there  is  plenty  I 
can  do  to  him.  With  my  tongue,  at  least. 

Frightened?  I  don't  think  I  exaggerate.  B  I 
dillicult  to  describe  the  quality  of  the  fear  he  i  a 
in  me,  or  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  a 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  On  the  whole  I  don'  H 
much  trouble  in  identifying  myself  temporar  i 
one  fashion  or  another,  with  most  of  the  pea  f 
this  story;  or  at  any  rate,  in  pretending  to  i4 
that  had  I  been  given  a  character  different  oj 
the  one  I  actually  have,  or  had  my  circums 
been  different  from  what  they  actually  were,  I  . 
well  have  felt  and  behaved  as  they  did.  Indeed, 
are  times  when  I  suspect  myself  never  to  have 
anything  more  than  a  mind  inhabited  by 
minds,  a  kind  of  counterfeit  personality,  whoa 
ity  to  manipulate  others  was  achieved  only 
cost  of,  or  was  the  direct  result  of,  a  permanen 
impoverishment,   a    never-ending  hemorrha] 
inner  identity. 

None  of  this,  however,  applies  to  Absaloi 
was  alien  to  me,  incomprehensible,  always 
remove.  The  paradox  is  that  he  appeared  to 


iit  not  because  he  was  so  complicated,  but 
he  was  so  simple.  I  could  never  figure  out 
managed  it.  It  had  (and  has!  me  beat, 
rt  was  ambitious,  self-confident,  vain,  and 
ic;  he  was  always  ambitious,  self-confident, 
id  idealistic:  he  appeared  to  take  his  char- 
characteristics  to  bed  with  him  ever)  night 
get  them  up  every  morning  unrumpled  by 
irony,  boredom,  or  self-doubt.  1  would  have 
le  perspired  self-confidence,  pissed  vanity, 
bition,  shot  idealism  into  his  women.  What, 
ou,  can  a  man  like  myself  do  with  such  an 
J  Except  to  admit  that  he  doesn't  under- 
im  and  is  a  little  afraid  of  him. 
e  tall  and  beautiful,  to  be  envied,  to  be  ad- 
<to  know  that  great  things  are  expected  of 
id  to  be  convinced  that  you  intend  to  use 
fts  only  for  the  good  of  others— what  an  un- 
|e  combination !  No  wonder  Absalom's  head 
Ined.  No  wonder  that  the  crowd,  the  masses. 
hi  in  ihe  street.  loved  him  above  all  the  other 
I;  and  that  he  in  turn  was  always  ready  to 
I  to  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  man  in 
let.  Not  as  the  man  in  the  streel  actually  was. 
Ihe  could  be,  one  day,  if  he  were  given  his 
I  By  Absalom,  among  others. 
|\bsalom  was— excuse  me— a  progressive.  He 
I later  of  injustice.  An  enemy  of  established 
I  ty  of  every  kind,  not  least  that  of  his  father 
t  priests.  A  friend  of  the  poor.  A  bold  planner 
I  nes  for  the  redistribution  of  land,  new  codes 
I  new  methods  of  government.  A  maximizer 
loiness.  A  firm  believer  in  the  future  which 
I surely  see  all  these  things  come  to  pass.  lu- 
ll hat  made  him  above  all  else  a  true  progres- 
t  my  eyes  was  his  conviction  thai  the  future 
I  so  dedicated  to  would  somehow  retrospec- 
I  alance  up  or  cancel  out  all  ihe  e\  ils  and  pains 
Ipast:  it  would  give  meaning  l<>  them,  prove 
■  )  have  been  ultimately  worthwhile.  It  goes 
I  without  saying  that  that  would  apply  in  par- 
I  to  any  e\ils  Absalom  himseli  might  have  to 
I:  in  order  to  bring  the  future  about. 
I  was  a  point  of  \  icw  I  could  never  begin  to 

I  and.  quite  candidly.  It  seems  more  than  ever 
Iss  to  me  now  that  I  stand  here.  di\  ided  from 

I I  united  to  you  by  all  the  lime  thai  has  passed 
§d)salom's  death  and  my  own.  Do  not  Halter 

ves,  my  dears,  that  anything  you  do  will 
h  by  one  iota  the  pains  we  felt  when  we 
)le  to.  Do  not  imagine  that  generations  suc- 
;  yours  will  be  able  to  redeem  you  from  your 
i  and  misfortunes.  Take  it  from  me:  each 
jars  his  own  burden  forever.  For  as  much  of 
as  he  is  allowed  to  know.  .  .  . 


TAMAR  MAY  BEGIN.  Everything  is  ready  for 
:  just  as  it  was— just  as  it  has  to  be— the 
^  after  the  rape.  Here  is  Absalom,  standing 
treet  outside  the  gate  to  his  house.  Here  is 
)  that  has  been  following  her  about.  And 
m,  keeping  w  ithin  earshot  but  hanging  well 
vith  my  cloak  about  my  face. 


Tamar  sees  we  are  all  in  position  and  wailing 
for  her. 

Amnon,  she  then  declaims,  has  raped  her.  He 
had  pretended  to  be  ill  and  had  asked  the  king  to 
send  her  to  him.  to  prepare  food  for  him;  once  she 
was  in  his  house  he  had  dismissed  his  servants  and 
bolted  the  door:  he  had  then  assaulted  her:  he  had 
held  her  prisoner  throughout  the  night:  he  had  as- 
saulted her  repeatedly.  She  had  begged  and  pleaded 
to  be  released:  she  had  warned  him  to  let  her  go: 
she  had  reminded  him  who  she  was  and  who  he  was: 
she  had  called  on  God,  on  the  law.  on  her  father, 
on  her  brothers,  to  save  her.  Nothing  had  helped. 
In  the  morning  he  had  thrown  her  out  of  the  house, 
he  had  called  his  servants  and  told  them  to  turn 
her  into  the  street— as  she  was,  as  Absalom  now  saw 
her.  as  the  whole  city  had  seen  her.  Yes,  the  whole 
city,  through  which  she  had  j u -~t  made  her  way: 
exposed,  undone,  a  spectacle  to  them  all.  She  had 
no  secrets  from  the  mob  now. 

Then  let  there  be  no  secrets  between  themselves 
and  the  mob  if  Absalom  should  choose  to  turn  her 
away.  She  could  not  enter  his  house  until  she  had 
told  him  all  thai  happened  to  her:  before  she  passed 
through  his  door  ~1 1< ■  had  to  give  him  the  choice  ol 
accepting  or  rejecting  her.  Let  Absalom  look  at  her 
before  lie  spoke:  let  him  ask  himself  il  he  was  still 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  kinship  to  her  and  to  give 
shelter  to  a  creature  who  would  never  be  anything 
but  a  reminder  of  the  vileness  of  which  she  had 
been  victim.  She  would  not  protest  or  reproach  him 
if  he  declined  to  open  his  house  to  her.  There  were 
stones  enough  in  Jerusalem  to  dash  out  her  brains: 
high  places  enough  for  her  to  leap  from:  deserts 
close  enough  in  which  she  could  perish  from  hun- 
ger and  thirst:  wild  dogs  and  leopards  enough  to 
tear  her  limbs  apart:  tribesmen  enough  to  carry  her 
across  ihe  river  as  their  slave. 

Thus— more  or  less— Tamar  to  Absalom.  Hav  ing 
been  unable  to  tell  her  story  to  her  father,  she  has 
chosen  to  make  what  you  might  vulgarl)  call  a  big 
production  of  her  confrontation  with  Absalom.  By 
insisting  (solely  in  order  to  give  him  a  free  choice 
in  the  matter,  of  course  I  that  he  come  out  to  her 
in  the  street,  she  has  secured  the  services  ol  an 
audience  of  several  hundred  extras:  and  her  rhetoric 
is  directed  toward  them  quite  as  much  as  toward  Ab- 
salom. ^  et  you  would  be  mistaken  if  you  should 
therefore  conclude  that  her  hyperbolic  words  and 
histrionic  gestures  are  necessarily  insincere:  and 
that,  if  she  were  put  to  it.  she  would  reall)  flinch 
from  those  high  cliffs,  wild  beasts,  deserts,  and  so 
forth.  Such  high-flow  n  displa\  is  now  the  onb  mode 
of  self-expression  open  to  her:  she  can  adopt  no 
other. 

Equally,  you  would  not  be  mistaken  in  suspect- 
ing her  of  having  made  it  very  difficult  for  Absalom 
to  do  anything  but  lead  her  into  his  house  and  give 
h<  r  the  shelter  and  comfort  she  earnestly  proclaims 
-he  i  ready  to  do  w  ithout.  Cunning  Tamar.  daugh- 
ter ol  .  vid!  How  intricate  sincerity  can  be  among 
those  who  ii  ive  a  genuine  gift  for  it!  Your  ordinary 
hypocrite,  like  niv  father,  doesn't  stand  a  chance 
among  such  people    Absalom  himself  would  be  al- 
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together  outclassed,  were  il  not  thai  lie  has  a  gift 
of  hi-  own  which  serves  him  quite  as  well  as  his 
sistei  s  sincerity  serves  her:  he  has  his  vanity. 

So  when  he  finally  stirs  from  the  shocked  im- 
passivity with  which  he  has  listened  to  her,  vaguelj 
and  doiihtfnlly  frowning,  like  a  blind  man  with  his 
face  tinned  toward  t lie  sun  — when  he  stirs,  he  goes 
directly  to  what  he.  if  not  --he.  has  seized  upon  as 
a  rent  ral  issue. 

"Does  the  king  know  all  this?" 

"No.  I've  come  straight  to  you." 

Absalom  breathes  in  deeply.  "Why?" 

h  i-  as  if  he  i-  prompting  her.  She  i-  quick  to 
take  up  the  cue.  "Because  \ou  re  my  brother.  m\. 
onlv  real  brother.  Because  if  vim  don't  give  rue 
shelter,  no  one  will.  Because  the  whole  world  knows 
you  Ifi  be  a  man  who  protects  the  poor  and  friend- 
less. Because  you  can  plead  for  me  before  the  kinu. 
Because  you  are  \bsalom.  Because  1  love  you." 

\hsalom  considers  her  reply  for  a  long  time,  in 
silence,  and  find-  il  satisfactoi  v .  He  does  not  speak, 
lie  simply  extends  hi-  hand  in  her.  He  has  not  dis- 
owned  her.  She  is  Mill  his  sister.  Tamar  bows  to 
him.  The  mob  murmurs  its  approbation  and  excite- 
ment. 

Throughout.  Absalom  has  looked  onlv  at  her: 
from  the  wav  In-  has  carried  himsell  he  might  be 
alone  wild  her  in  the  street.  Nothing,  il  seems,  i- 
easiei  lot  him  than  to  see  himself,  without  misgiv- 
ing oi  reservation,  a-  he  determined  the  w atching 
crowd  shall  see  him:  a-  a  man  of  ruth  and  power. 

\ ml  of  passion  and  pride,  too.  1 1  i 3  bare  arms  are 
a  liou  I  her  shoulders.  I  he  frown  on  his  brow  has  con- 
tracted and  deepened,  he  -lamb  motionless,  wait- 
ing lor  the  full  meaning  <>l  all  die  ha>  told  him  to 
penetrate  him.  to  strike  root  in  him:  and  then  to 
begin  drawing  him  into  itself.  Drawing  his  anger 
and  strength:  his  love  foi  her  and  his  ambitions  for 
himsell :  all  he  has  taken  for  granted  in  the  past  and 
will  never  be  able  to  lake  for  granted  again.  Kven 
his  beaut)  and  the  grace  ol  his  movement-,  without 
which  he  would  not  be  Absalom,  are  drawn  too. 
visihlv  altered  hv  the  ugliness  that  has  been  planted 
within  him:  not  lessened,  but  made  purer,  more 
tense,  -adder.  Hi-  shoulders  swell,  he  lilt-  hi-  face 
from  hei  hair,  his  lips  move.  We  cannot  hear  what 
he  is  saving,  we  do  not  know  whv  lamar  looks  up 
suddenly  in  surprise,  and  then  lowers  her  gaze  and 
come-  elosei  vel  to  him.  Perhaps  he  i-  uttering 
words  ol  encouragement  to  her.  01  endearments,  or 
promises  ol  revenge:  perhaps  he  is  praying  for  her: 
perhaps  he  i-  simply  raving,  repeating  Amnon  - 
name  like  a  curse.  Involuntarily  we  draw  closer.  Our 
eager,  nervous  shuffle  forward  doe-  not  escape 
Absalom.  He  at  once  raises  his  voice,  though  he 
-lill  looks  straight  at  Tamar  and  appears  to  direct 
his  word-  only  to  her. 

What  he  says  is  disconnected  and  riddling,  made 
up  of  so  many  bursts  of  phrases  delivered  in  a 
menacingly  level  tone:  its  logic  is  w  holly  that  of  his 
-elf-regard,  which  he  believes  to  be  identical  with 
the  regard  we  have  for  him.  He  cannot  permit  the 
injur)  Amnon  has  done  to  his  sister,  and  hence  to 
himself,  to  be  thought  ol  as  anything  less  than  an 


outrage,  an  act  of  sacrilege:  he  cannot  admit  !< 
us  that  a  miserable  creature  like  Amnon  hi] 
power  to  injure  him.  A  conflict  impossible 
solve?  But  Absalom  resolves  it.  after  a  fashii; 

"No  one  can  harm  you.  Tamar.  You're  th  f 
cess,  my  sister,  we're  one  family,  parts  of  ol 
other,  we  can  t  hurt  each  other  without  h  [j 
ourselves  .  .  .  Amnon  will  learn  just  how  bad  h 
hurl  himself,  voir  needn't  worry  about  that.  \ 
il  to  me.  I  "J I  do  whatever's  necessary  to  be  dc  , 
If  voir  were  a  beggar  woman  I'd  take  care  i  I 
so  how  could  voir  think  that  I'd  turn  vou  awa  ,| 
sister!  And  Vmnon  dared  to  do  il  to  vou!  .J 
are  right  to  hav  e  gone  through  the  streets,  sh  i 
yourself  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  look  at  yc.j 
Amnon  you  were  showing  them,  not  vourseJ 
cannot  be  shamed  hv  him.  But  we  can  shamJ 
\\  e  can  do  more  than  that.  too.  and  we  will  .  .,1 
put  il  out  of  your  mind,  don't  think  about  Li 
more.  I  II  remember  it  for  vou.  I'm  the  onli 
who  II  remember  il :  me  and  our  brother.  Arr  1 

Tor  the  first  time  Absalom  addresses  us  di  | 
"Do  vou  hear?"'  he  shouts  angrily  at  us.  "I'i 
onlv  one  who'll  remember  any  of  this,  (ileal 
All  of  you!  \t  once!  There'-  nothing  more  fc  1 
lo  -tare  at !" 

He  turns  toward  the  gate  of  his  house,  % 
following  him.  But  we  don  t  obey  his  comm? 
disperse  until  his  men  close  the  gate  behind  tl 
ol  them,  and  advance  on  11-.    I  hen.  prompt] 
-caller. 


Vol  III     DIFFERENT   GROUP    ASSEMBLES  i,l 
throne  room  for  the  regular  session  c|l 
council,  some  hour-  later.  I  he  onlv  member, I 
mon  to  the  lwi>  groups,  I  am  sure,  is  mvself.  B.os 
il  seems  thai  practically  even  one  in  the  court  ill 
the  exception  ol  David  himself,  has  heard  i-m 
catastrophe  that  has  befallen  his  daughter.  Njl 
as  vet  has  dared  to  -peak  to  him  i>f  it.  .  .  .  M 
.  .  .  The  king  hasn't  yet  arrived.  Judging  fro  It 
look  on  his  face  and  his  manner  of  fmgerin  l| 
hilt  of  his  -word.  I  would  sav  that  even  the  y  a 
e-l  officer  on  dutv  has  heard  ol  the  -caudal  1 
i-  about  In  break,  and  i-  having  vivid  fantas  I 
beini;  called  upon  to  do  more  than  ceremonial  ( 
today  :  he  -ee-  himself  making  arrests,  carry  in 'i 
summary  executions,  pursuing  fugitives.  Th< 
of  us  are  a  little  more  restrained.  Noire  of  us  sj 
word  of  what  is  uppermost  in  our  mind-:  but, 
many  specious  nod-  and  wrinklings  of  our 
head-,  much  play  with  the  corners  of  our  mc 
meaningful  movements  ol  our  eve-,  twitches  0 
shoulders  and  flarings  of  our  lingers,  whiie  w 
change  our  greetings  and  commonplaces  aboB 
weather,  we  signal  to  one  another  that  we  are 
in  the  know    1  heaven  forbid,  for  the  sake  ol 
reputations  as  men  of  affairs  that  we  shouldn't 
and  that  we  are  deeply  apprehensive  of  what  is< 
to  pass  before  us.  Deeplv  commiserative  too: 
also  goes  w  ithout  sav  ing. 

At  last  the  king  arrives.  He  looks  as  he  dii 
lasl  time  we  saw  him  here:  small,  bright,  in 
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I ,  alertness  tinctured  to  just  the  right  degree 
I  ifference,  his  aloofness  with  fatigue.  On 
&  o  the  throne  he  pauses  to  greet  some  of  the 
Who  are  stepping  back  and  bowing  to  him. 
ji  nquiries  after  their  welfare  appear  all  the 
lod-natured  and  considerate  precisely  be- 

■  y  are  so  perfunctory,  those  of  a  man  with 
more  important  things  on  his  mind.  He 
I  place  on  the  throne  and  smooths  down  his 

■  ore  the  page  on  duty  can  do  it  fur  him.  The 

■  vho  are  in  the  room  draw  closer  to  him, 
Is  enormous  with  their  unspoken  news,  their 
rabling  with  the  effort  to  contain  it.  Ira  steps 

■  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which  is  in- 

■  □day's  order  of  busines-.  \\  e  sigh,  but  not 
f  redom.  The  king's  entry  has  never  seemed 

•  swift  before:  somehow  so  irrevocable.  We 
I  it  now .  and  so  is  he.  Suddenly  w  e  find  our- 

■  shing  we  were  somewhere  else. 

■  gins  to  read  from  the  scroll.  His  voice 
■lis  it  his  duty  as  chief  minister,  seeing  that 

■  the  princes  have  spoken,  to  tell  the  kin^ 
n  happened  to  hi-  daughter?  There  is  noth- 

■  ie  slightest  importance  on  the  scroll:  but 
Brian  draws  out  the  reading  <>f  it  intermin- 
i'tly  because  he  wants  to  delav  coming  to 
Hartly  because  he  can  t  help  stumbling,  h>s- 

■  lace,  staring  down  in  blank  silence  at  the 

•  t  in  his  hand.  Dav  id  is  puzzled,  but  patient. 
I i  up.  the  scroll  drops  from  his  hand,  his 

■  •cers.  it  seems  to  strive  toward  an  expres- 
■1  order— it  cannot  attain.  "\1\  lord—  he 
lilessly. 

■  ement  at  the  door.  Absalom  enter-.  The 

■  jiii  know  -  it  at  once,  even  though  he  hardly 

■  ;yond  the  threshold.  He  looks  aero--  the 

•  ove  our  heads,  straight  at  David.  It  is  ob- 
I  him  that  the  king  know-  nothing:  if  he 
llould  not  be  where  he  is.  and  nor  would  we. 

■  )in  waits  before  speaking.  His  \  oice  is  calm 
elute.  He  addresses  the  king  directly. 

Be  bad  news  for  you." 

AND  HATRED  have  grown  together,  they  wear 
ame  expression,  they  make  demands  that 
i  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  justify  their  all- 
ies. Da\id  has  lo\ed  hi-  children  exorbi- 
uttoiiou-l\.  with  pas-ion-  thai  have  over- 
him  and  have  yet  been  his  instruments,  ab- 
-  that  have  swollen  his  pride,  generosities 
e  crushed  their  recipients.  What  is  he  to 
he  has  heard  that  the  son  to  whom  he  gave 
of  himself  at  their  last  meeting  has  violated 
'liter  he  has  always  adored.''  Whom  i>  he 
.  now  he  has  learned  that  in  lav  ishing  ten- 
and  praver  over  Amnon  he  was  blindlv 
lis  daughter  to  her  destruction'.'' 
(ames  himself,  of  course.  Amnon.  as  well, 
ames  Tamar  most  of  all. 
mjust,  you  want  to  civ  out.  (That's  what 
fins  in  the  throne  room  w  ant  to  cry  out.  too.  I 
I  right  and  so  are  we.  But  we  know  that 
<las  not  become  king  and   ruler  over  us 


through  a  strict,  undeviating  regard  for  justice;  his 
attachment  to  it  has  never  been  stronger  than  his 
attachment  to  himself,  his  career,  his  power,  his 
political  skills,  his  prestige.  He  has  always  been 
prepared  to  cut  his  losses;  he  has  never  allied  him- 
self to  defeat.  Least  of  all  has  he  allied  himself  to 
his  own  defeats.  Tamar  has  been  ruined;  he  was 
tricked  and  fooled  into  contributing  to  her  ruin: 
she  is  therefore  doubly  a  source  of  discredit  to  him: 
he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  her.  The  logic  of  his 
response  is  merciless  and  irresistible:  and  once 
he  has  adopted  it.  his  love  for  her  and  his  guilt 
guilt  for  what  he  is  doing  now,  guilt  for  what  he 
did  the  night  before— can  only  make  his  repudiation 
of  her  fiercer.  He  must  see  a  premonition  of  disaster 
as  the  very  deepest  of  the  feelings  he  had  always  had 
about  her.  She  had  been  beyond  his  keeping,  his 
regard  for  her  had  always  included  an  element  of 
despair.  So  it  is  even  possible  for  him  to  greet  the 
news  with  cries  of  pain  that  sound  strangely  akin  to 
those  of  relief:  at  least  he  knows  now  what  it  was 
he  had  so  much  dreaded  in  the  past. 

Yet  you  must  not  misunderstand  me.  Dav  id  does 
not  blame  Tamar  for  having  been  ravished.  He  may 
he  intolerably  cunning  and  devious,  he  may  grope 
unerringly  through  the  darkness  of  his  own  soul 
toward  the  personal  supremacv  he  cannot  live  with- 
out, but  he  isn't  mad.  he  isn't  a  fool,  he  doesn't 
pretend  that  she  could  have  led  on  Amnon.  as  some 
imbeciles  around  the  palace  have  already  shown 
themselves  ready  to  believe.  David  doesn  t  need  to 
follow  their  example.  The  disgrace  she  is  in  means 
le-s  to  him  than  the  fact  that— disgraced— she  i-  not 
present,  he  hasn't  seen  her.  she  has  become  an  ab- 
straction to  him:  and  by  her  own  choice.  She  ha- 
turned  awav  from  him.  It  is  for  that  that  he  blames 
her.  and  will  never  be  able  to  forgive  her.  She  ha- 
gone  to  Absalom. 

To  Absalom,  who  has  given  his  own  meaning, 
the  kinp  is  sure,  to  her  choice.  To  Absalom,  who 
brings  him  bad  new-  like  a  challenge;  and  then 
stands  before  him.  declaring  in  every  word  and 
gesture,  as  Dav  id  interprets  them,  that  he  i-  incap- 
able of  meeting  the  challenge. 

David:  "And  vou  come  and  yell  out  these  things 
in  my  council  chamber,  in  front  of  the  whole  court! 
Couldn't  you  think  what  they  would  mean  to  me? 
Couldn't  you  speak  to  me  alone  before  telling  the 
w  hole  world  ?' 

\b-alom:  "There  isn't  a  soul  here  who  didn't 
know  all  about  it  before  I  spoke.  Kxcept  for  you." 

W  e  quail,  expecting  David  to  look  from  the  one 
to  the  other  of  us.  accusing  us  in  his  glance  of  being 
cowards,  liars,  keepers  of  secret-  from  him.  But  he 
doe-  not  do  it.  Instead,  he  reads  into  what  Absalom 
has  -aid  an  implication  we  would  never  have  dared 
to  find. 

"So  I'm  finished,  am  I?  An  old  man  whom  no 
•others  to  keep  informed?  They  must  go  to  vou. 
'I,  \         '  wait  for  you.  Everyone  must  run  to  vou. 
a-  I  as  done."' 

mi  have  t  'id  it.  not  me.  " 
Provoking  the  reactions  which  transform  each 
previous  misunderstai  ding  into  a  truth,  the  two  are 
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able  tn  use  each  other,  turn  and  turn  about,  as 
stepping-stones  toward  the  adoption  of  finally  in- 
transigent and  irreconcilable  positions.  We  all  know 
how  such  a  process  works:  we  have  all  been  actively 
involved  in  it  at  one  time  or  another.  What  would 
any  of  our  institutions,  from  marriage  to  diplomacy, 
be  without  it?  We  stand  in  the  council  chamber,  we 
are  wearing  formal  dress,  we  have  gathered  together 
in  carry  on  important  business  of  the  state:  never- 
theless we  are  like  children  watching  their  parents 
quarrel  over  the  dinner  table:  like  children  we  are 
frightened  and  fascinated  bv  what  we  witness,  fore- 
seeing in  it  the  destruction  of  our  house  and  the, 
overthrow  of  the  securit)  we  have  known.  Davrd 
and  Absalom,  father  and  son,  princely  politicians 
and  leaders  of  men.  bring  to  the  ta-k  all  the  energy 
and  misguided  acumen  at  their  command.  Each 
cannot  tell  his  own  01  the  others  claims  from 
denials,  disavowals  from  accusations,  affirmations 
from  attack--.  Even  titles  or  appellations  become  a 
ground  of  conflict  between  them.  If  Absalom  calls 
lamar  "mv  sistei  he  i-  disputing  David's  right  to 
call  her  hi-  daughter:  if  David  calls  her  "your 
sistei  lie  i-  pretending  that  \bsalom  has  wrested 
from  him  what  he  i-  anxious  to  surrender,  or  has 
ahead)  irresponsibly  turned  adrift,  left  wild  no 
protectoi  luii  \hsalom.  Winn  Absalom  demand* 
justice  In-  i-  impudent!)  trying  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self tin-  king's  privilege  of  judging:  when  Da\id 
reserves  to  himself  that  privilege  then  \bsaIom 
knows  that  justice  will  not  In-  done,  for  justice 
belongs  to  no  man.  not  even  In  tin-  king,  but  to  the 
community  beyond  him  and  greater  than  him.  which 
l  In-  k i ng  must  set  \  e. 

Inevitably,  the  angriei  the  king  i-  with  Absalom, 
tin-  le —  inclined  he  i-  to  turn  his  wrath  against 
\mnon,  if  mils  because  \bsalom  wants  him  to. 
\nd  though  \bsaloni  speaks  of  the  duties  of  lin- 
king, the  authoi  it\  i  if  the  -late,  the  w  ill  of  I  he  people, 
the  protection  of  the  helpless,  the  judgment  of 
posterity —such  phrases  come  readily  to  Absalom's 
lip-,  even  when  he  i-  a-  moved  as  he  i-  now— it  is 
In  the  -ingle  issue  of  tin-  punishment  "f  \mnon  that 
David  reduces  all  Absalom's  invocations.  In  David's 
eyes  \mnon  is  guilty,  there  i-  no  question  about  it. 
But  In-  will  not  say.  he  will  not  even  hint,  what 
penaltv  he  will  exact  for  the  crime:  or  whether 
\mnon  will  have  In  suffer  an\  penalty  other  than 
his  father  s  displeasure. 

I  nlil  Absalom,  infuriated  bv  the  king  s  evasive- 
ness, i-  driven  for  the  first  time  to  make  explicit 
hi-  ultimate  demand.  "Amnon  must  be  punished 
according  to  the  law.  like  anyone  else.  'A  man  who 
uncovers  hi-  sister's  nakedness  -hall  be  rut  off  in 
the  sight  of  the  people  :  that's  what  the  law  lavs 
down.  I  insist  that  the  law  be  carried  out.  For  mv 
sister  s  sake  1  demand  my  brother's  death. 

David  leans  back  in  his  chair  and  answers  quietly. 
"'So  that  you  w  ill  have  one  less  i  iv  al  for  mv  throne." 

At  last  that.  too.  has  been  said:  it  has  been  made 
plain  what  is  al  slake  between  them.  \uw  we  under- 
stand David's  movement  in  the  chair,  before  he 
-poke.  I  le  is  challenging  Absalom  to  oust  him  from 
it.  if  he  can. 


Absal  om  cries  out,  "Think  w  hat  you  are  sa 
David  does  not  answer,  and  Absalom  plunj 
waid  to  meet  the  charge.  "Amnon  will  neve  i|ji 
vour  throne.  I  will  see  to  it." 

"Exactly." 

"And  how  much  longer  will  you  occutfl 
throne  if  vou  refuse  to  carry  out  the  law?H 
what  you  are  doing!  If  the  king  isn't  bound 'tM 
law,  then  who  is?  W  hy  should  anyone  in  thiA 
obey  the  law.  if  he  sees  that  it  means  notbM 
the  king'.''  Whv  should  vou  have  the  power  tijjh 
thief  or  hang  a  traitor'.''  Who  is  the  traitor  wLfl 
king  betrays  the  laws-  the  king,  or  the  mawta 
overthrows  him  V  Don't  vou  understand.  th<  ea| 
be  no  end  to  what  you're  beginning.  ^  ou  l<  eu 
no  alternative. 

"To  what'.''" 

Absalom  isn't  afraid  to  sav  the  word-:  "ReLioa 
I  pheaval." 

Nor  i-  the  king  upset  by  them.  "And  all  it 
vour  love  of  law  and  order? 

"No.  out  of  mv  love  for  my  justice,  which  i  wt 
important  to  me  than  either." 

\bsalom's  arguments  are  the  stronger:  v  gg 
mil  doubt  it.  \  v\  his  position  appears  to  1  on 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  longer  the  di-pute  b,sj| 
them  continues.  Not  onlv  because  In-  is  apj  liaj 
fur  harshness  while  David,  whatever  his  um 
ma)  be.  i-  on  the  side  of  clemency:  nor  h  its 
David  ha-  made  suspect  Absalom's  motives. jk 
manding  Amnon  s  death:  nor  even  because  ni 
has  tin-  power,  with  a  beck  of  the  head.  t<  la 
Absalom  arrested  for  -editions  talk,  so  tnl 
clemenc)  he  i-  objecting  to  w  hen  applied  to  a  the 
i-.  helping  him  too.  All  these  demonstrate  ■ 
mil  define  Davids  readiness  to  follow  hiyil 
judgment,  no  matter  how  perverse  or  cruel  J|a 
be.  as  to  what  will  best  serve  him:  his  conlH 
in  his  right  to  be  moved  or  not.  as  he  pleases,  B 
logical  strength  of  an  argument,  or  bv  the  th,lti 
ing  totie  in  which  it  is  couched,  or  bv  the  eiM 
lions  which  others  have  of  him.  or  by  the  cdM 
ments  of  his  own  past. 

But  what  has  such  a  display  of  self-will  a 
with  justice?  With  the  rights  and  wrongs  M 
debate  between  them'.''  To  Absalom,  nothii^ffl 
David,  everything.  Which  is  in  itself  anothnM 
of  describing  David's  power.  He  knows  th  u> 
reason  and  fatality  have  always  been  amoi  | 
forces  through  which  he  has  worked  and  whic.f 
worked  upon  him.  and  he  accepts  that  it  sho(Lji 
so:  Absalom  does  not.  Therefore,  it  i-  \bsaloT»l 
appears  vain,  shallow,  self-obsessed,  bloodt  il| 
bemused  bv  abstractions;  while  David,  in  i 
moving  ivory  throne,  rides  upon  the  ver)  C 
that  tidal  equipoise  between  the  v  iolence  of  la; if- 
the  \  iolence  of  law  lessness,  w  hich  w  e  call  pea 
sovereignty,  ll  is  faith,  not  expediency,  why 
David  s  last  resource:  faith  in  the  power  vs hi 
given  him  his  power.  He  prays  to  it.  he  g< " 
his  politv  bv  it.  he  knows  the  order  and  aril 
of  the  iniiv else  to  depend  upon  it. 

Ilul  I've  already  used  too  many  word-  to  d< 
something  that  is  plain  to  the  simplest  per.'J 


r<J  l.  Absalom  is  not  the  simplest  person  in  the 
■  let  me,  looking  around  at  the  assembled 
tj  5,  charitably  grant  him  that  much )  ;  never- 
is  he  chooses  to  take  that  exacting  role  upon 
,e  He  appeals  to  his  brothers  to  help  him  make 
d  do  his  duty ;  he  warns  them  that  if  Amnon's 
ie  oes  unpunished  then  they  too  will  be  in 
yf,  for  Amnon  will  feel  himself  free  to  commit 
c  Tie  imaginable  against  any  of  the  king's 
Jr  ;  he  reminds  them  of  the  disrespect  the 
ill  mi\\  fall  into  if  it  becomes  known  abroad 
that  such  a  crime  has  been  committed,  but 
as  had  no  consequences,  been  treated  as  a 


think  our  neighbors  are  in  any  position 
prove?  With  their  habits?"  David  puts  in 
;ally  at  that  point.  He  has  sunk  farther  into 
-,  and  protruded  his  head  a  little,  lizard-like 
dis  posture  and  in  the  unblinking  silence  of 
he  has  fixed  on  Absalom, 
om's  arguments  are  valid  and  unavailing, 
thers,  who  had  waited  for  him  to  break 
s  to  the  king,  as  if  he  were  indeed  their 
Hid  had  dared  to  cry  out  only  after  he  had 
-those  brothers  of  his  now  simpl)  don't 
t  listen  to  him.  Some  of  them  gesture  to  him 
en  iously,  others  actually  interrupt  him.  The) 

■  m  to  shut  up,  to  leave  it  alone.  This  isn't 

■  or  the  place  for  what  he  is  saying;  he  isn't 
ilj anyone;  let  them  consider  it  all  later  or  in 
at  let  the  whole  unhappy  meeting  come  to  its 

Ituld  never,  never  have  believed  it" Absalom 
Hxclaims.  "That  I'd  have  to  plead  that  a  man 

■  such  a  thing  to  our  sister  should  get  the 
isl  lent  he  deserves—!" 

M  oks  about  him.  and  what  he  sees  in  our 
■scourages  and  baffles  him  further.  Only  the 
&  of  Tamar  herself  gives  him  the  strength  to 
tl  :e  more  to  the  king  and  say  his  last  words 
iffl  'Tamar  will  learn  of  what's  happened  here 
m  ning.  She  is  my  sister,  and  a  princess,  and 
w  know  how  to  behave  toward  a  father  who 

■  ;r  as  you  have." 

an.  is  silent;  for  a  moment  unable  to  move, 
njh  rouses  himself.  To  Ira's  surprise,  to  the 

■  of  us  all,  he  calls  the  chancellor. 

»|  hadn't  finished.  There  are  matters  that 

tl  attended  to.  We  have  work  to  do." 

^fl  zan  tell  how  much  it  may  have  cost  him  to 

■  order;  and  then  to  sit  on  the  throne,  listen- 
nding  his  head  occasionally,  speaking  when 
ia|  o,  while  the  tedious  affairs  of  the  day  are 

■  ied.  Still,  he  does  it;  and  what's  more,  he 
•In  a  manner  which  suggests  that  he  is  mak- 

■  effort  as  much  for  Absalom's  sake  as  for 
0§ .  He  is  trying  to  save  him  from  further 
it|  'on  and  self-exposure;  he  is  giving  him  time 

b|  om  is  not  grateful  for  the  respite.  But  it's 
»-of  for  anyone  to  leave  the  throne  room 
if  ie  king,  and  for  all  his  talk  of  rebellion  just 
w|  inutes  previously,  he  cannot  bring  himself 
rf  the  tradition.  Instead,  he  stands  with  his 


arms  folded  and  a  look  of  contempt  and  outrage 
on  his  face,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  release. 

David  will  not  give  it  to  him.  On  his  way  out  of 
the  room  he  stops  in  front  of  Absalom.  For  the 
onlooker,  certainly  for  David  himself,  there  is 
pathos  in  the  disparity  in  height  between  them;  in 
the  difficulty  he  has  in  putting  his  hand  on  his  son's 
shoulder. 

"Absalom,"  he  says,  issuing  the  order  in  a  sud- 
denly tremulous,  beseeching  voice,  "you  will  dine 
with  me.  We  will  talk  of  other  things.  There  are 
other  subjects  we  can  talk  about." 


The  day  continues.  The  same  day  still,  is  it?  It 
must  be.  I  can  hardly  remember  when  it  began; 
I  have  had  no  sleep:  it  seems  years  have  passed 
since  I  was  last  alone  with  Amnon  in  his  house. 

We  had  drunk  wine.  I  recall,  the  memory  com- 
ing to  me  as  if  from  another  world:  we  had  quar- 
reled ;  later  on  we  had  talked :  then  Tamar  had 
arrived.  Nothing  had  yet  happened  that  would  need 
to  be  remembered  by  any  of  us:  nothing  that  would 
cause  us  to  be  remembered  by  others.  Then,  when 
all  had  been  anticipation,  not  deed,  there  had  still 
been  a  chance  of  the  day  being  assumed  into  that 
eternity  of  the  nondescript  which  is  perhaps  the 
truest  eternity  we  shall  ever  attain:  the  moments 
w  hen  history  is  made  or  fame  secured  being  no  more 
than  intrusions  and  interruptions  into  eternity, 
fractures  of  il.  and  ne\er.  as  we  like  to  suppose, 
its  fulfillment  among  us.  Not  for  the  first  time  it 
occurs  to  me  that  we  are  most  closely  bound  to 
eternity  w  hen  we  carry  out  those  actions  to  which 
we  attach  least  importance:  when  we  yawn,  or 
scratch  ourselves,  or  blink  in  a  sudden  blaze  of 
sunlight,  or  take  out  our  cocks  and  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  peeing  against  a  wall,  or  listen  absently 
to  the  conversation  of  bores.  For  then  we  are  truly 
indistinguishable  from  one  another:  your  nervous 
system  is  as  mine:  there  is  neither  succession  nor 
precession;  only  our  shared,  timeless  commonalty. 

Today,  as  on  any  other,  I  yawn,  scratch  myself, 
piss,  I  blink  in  the  sunlight  when  I  come  out  of  the 
palace.  But  I  also  make  m\  way  to  Amnon's  house, 
to  see  what  he  is  doing  and  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say.  I  have  to.  The  day,  that  has  already  gone 
on  for  so  long,  is  not  like  any  other.  It  is  set  apart: 
and  so  arc  those  of  us  who  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  caught  within  it.  For  the  first  time  I  have  a 
\i\id  intimation  of  what  that  might  meai..  For  the 
first  time,  with  a  mixture  of  sick  apprehension  and 
excitement,  I  see  myself  here,  always  here,  always 
before  you,  condemned  to  remember,  explain,  pre- 
sent and  comment  upon  actions  I  cannot  change; 
banished  from  the  ordinary  oblivion  to  which  I  had 
once,  not  Ion";  before,  been  entitled. 


FT 


AMNON  TO  BE  DEPRESSED.  He  is  also  ex- 
naturally  enough,  after  such  a  night. 
I  Kven  1,  who-  sfiall  I  say?— exerted  mvself  so  much 
less  than  he,  am  feeling  oddly  detached  and  weight- 
less for  lack  of  slee^-  only  my  itchy  eyes  seem 


;I  insist  that  the 
law  be  carried 
out.  For  my 
sister's  sake  I 
demand  my 
brother's  death.*' 
— Absalom 
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Dan  Jacobson 

THE  RAPE  OF 
TAM  \i; 


definitely  to  belong  to  me.  I  Before  coining  to  the 
house  I  had  expected  to  hear  abuse  and  reproaches, 
ravings  against  myself  and  Tamar.  I  was  wrong. 

He  is  so  depressed  he  can  hardly  open  his  mouth. 
He  is  full v  clothed,  hut  lie  shows  no  sign  of  being 
about  to  go  out:  indeed,  he  doesn't  stir  from  the 
chair  in  which  he  sits,  his  legs  splayed  out  in  front 
of  him,  his  hands  hanging  down  between  them,  his 
chin  cither  sunk  against  his  chest  or  pointing  to- 
ward th<*  ceiling,  apparently  unable  to  hold  any 
position  between.  His  greeting  had  been  a  single 
sideways  slide  of  his  eyes:  a  shake  of  his  head 
hi^  answer  to  my  hearty  inquiry  how  he  was  feeling  • 
total  immobility  his  response  to  my  innocent  wonder 
if  his  night  with  Tamar  had  "come  up  to  expecta- 
tions." i  IM  chosen  the  phrase  with  some  care,  on 
my  way  to  his  house  from  the  palace.  I 

We  sit  together  without  speaking  for  some  time. 
Amnon  appears  to  fall  asleep,  twitches  suddenly 
with  his  feet  and  shoulders,  and  is  awake  again. 
At  least  I  see  his  black  eyelashes  dickering. 

"So  what  happened?"  I  demand  finally,  like  the 
bluff,  forthright  friend  whose  tones  I  have  decided 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  adopt. 

\mnon  doesn't  answer  at  once.  Bui  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  weighing  his  words  so  scrupulously.  His 
chin  tilted  ceilingward,  he  says,  "Nothing.*' 


"Noth 


\\  hat 


do  you  mean 


V" 
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But  he  merely  repeats  the  word.  "Nothing." 
"You  mean  you  just  let  her  go?" 
"No." 

"  I  hen  w  hal  did  you  do?" 
"Nothing." 

"That's  not  what  Tamar's  telling  everyone." 

Even  this  irritated  warning  of  mine,  which  I 
hadn't  intended  uttering  tpiite  so  soon,  lias  little 
effect  on  Amnon.  "Then  you  know  what  happened." 
he  merely  says.  "\\  li\  do  you  bother  me  about  it?" 

"it  s,  true  then,  is  it  ?" 
ou  should  know  ." 

1  try  again.  "  Tamar  went  to  Absalom.  She  didn't 
go  back  to  the  palace.  Absalom  told  the  king  about 
it.  Everyone  knows  by  now  :  the  whole  city." 

"I  thought  1  heard  more  people  than  usual  in 
the  street  outside,"  Amnon  remarks  indifferently. 
"They  must  be  waiting  for  something  to  happen." 

"They  are.  I  had  to  push  my  way  through  them 
to  get  here." 

His  head  sinks  down,  his  lips  pout  further  for- 
ward, he  rubs  his  hands  vaguely  together,  and  then 
desists,  as  if  even  that  effort  is  too  much  for  him. 

"W  hat  are  you  going  to  do?"  1  ask. 

"About  the  people  outside?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  About  Tamar.  About  David. 
About  Absalom.  About  the  whole  business.  You've 
got  to  do  something." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  were  certainly  energetic  enough  in 
getting  yourself  into  trouble,  weren't  you?" 

"I  know.  That  was  the  mistake  I  made.  Look," 
he  adds,  surprising  me  with  the  sudden  vigor  of 
his  tone,  "I'm  sorry  for  Tamar.  I'm  sorry  I  ever 
hurt  her.  I  was  mad.  I  see  it  now.  But  she's  mad, 
too,  to  think  it  matters.  It  doesn't.  We  make  up 


rules,  and  then  we  make  up  emotions  to  I 
them.  It's  nonsense.  If  we  had  other  n 
have  the  same  emotions  about  different 
That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Amnon,  the  philosopher.  Amnon,  the 
Amnon.  the  stoic  acceptor  of  the  miseries! 
dieted  on  others.  It's  enough  to  turn  one's: 
However.  I  take  him  up  on  it  mildly  enougl 

"If  we're  going  to  have  the  emotions 
then  perhaps  that's  precisely  why  they  dol 
Why  they  must  matter." 

His  vigor  has  left  him  as  abruptly  as 
"You  think  so?"  he  asks,  without  curiosity. 

"What  else  is  there?" 

"Nothing.  Death." 

One  of  the  things  that  most  irritates 
our  exchange  is  that  I  don't  have  to  come  toj 
in  order  to  ask  such  questions  and  to  he' 
replies:  I  could  always  stay  at  home  and  cc 
with  myself  for  five  minutes.  Yet  his  lasf* 
have  made  me  suddenly  vigilant.  Coiled  ij 
lessly  within  my  impatience,  like  the  vivJ 
maculate  twist  of  color  inside  a  glass  ma  I 
the  answer  to  a  problem  which  has  been  w.J 
me  for  longer  than  I  have  suspected.  Aftel 
have  just  come  from  a  room  where  I  hav'j 
death,  his  death,  being  treated  as  a  possil  t 
matter  of  choice:  and  now  he  too  has  spoki  < 
To  me:  who  else?  Looking  at  Amnon,  vi 
sandaled  feet  and  hanging  hands,  1  feel  I  havi 
been  closer  to  him  or  more  detached  from  li 
has  ceased  to  be  human  and  has  already  be' 
more  than  a  rock  face  confronting  me,  a  ji 
body  of  water,  an  object,  any  natural  phenC 
which  I  can  examine  but  which  cannot  exair, 
I  am  unable  to  withdraw  .  I  have  interfered  s< 
used  the  only  kind  of  power  I  have  to  such, 
must  now  continue  to  the  end.  There  can  be, 
other  than  the  one  he  has  just  named. 

Call  me  an  artist,  if  you  like.  I  won't  taki 
compliment.  Any  more  than  I  will  take  i 
insult  if  you  call  me  a  pathologically  malicii, 
meddlesome  busybody  who  is  compelled  t 
up  for  his  own  emotional  vacuity  by  man|| 
the  passions  and  lives  of  others.  Either  way*} 
to  see  my  oeuvre  completed,  given  its  ine, 
final  shape;  the  shape  for  which  Amnon, 
and  Absalom  are  themselves  seeking,  tht 
eludes  each  of  them  on  his  own. 

How  penurious  our  imaginations  are 
limited  our  ingenuities'  There  is  no  need  i 
to  talk  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  of  Baal  and  Anat,  ( 
muz  and  Inanna-Ishtar:  brothers  and  sisters 
in  their  season,  explorers  of  the  underw  orld  ( 
ness  and  disintegration.  I'd  do  just  as  well  b 
to  you  of  a  wolf  that  lay  in  bed  and  pretei 
be  sick,  like  Amnon,  until  there  came  to 
pretty  virgin  with  a  gift  of  food,  like  Tamai 
the  wolf  sprang  on  Little  Red  Riding  He 
devoured  her. 

Now  the  wolf  must  die.  The  wolf  himst 
so.  The  wolf  says  there  is  nothing  else.  Tl 
is  looking  for  his  death.  Absalom,  woodmar 
herd,  rebellious  son,  you  can  sharpen  your 


Neither  terror 
nor  propaganda 
can  bring 
them  to  respect 
Russian  rule, 
let  alone  care 
about  Communist 
ideology. 


echosloyaks: 
:tween  hope  and  fear 


GLAD  THAT  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  SIGHTS  we  came 

»ss  was  of  people  dancing  and  a  teen-ager  in 
We  had  reached  Plzen  in  the  late  afternoon 
a  short  drive  over  potholed  roads  from  the 
German  border.  The  town  presented  the  ex- 
ile aspect  of  neglect.  It  looked  black  and  de- 
.  There  was  only  a  little  movement  around 
rior  department  store,  where  shoppers  were 
aging  among  piles  of  shoddy  goods.  Even  the 
modern  blocks  of  houses  on  the  outskirts 
I  ugly  and  lifeless.  Wide  gaps  showed  between 
ams  of  their  prefabricated  concrete  slabs.  A 
tiildren  played  on  the  sparse  grass  around 
Bits  of  paper  and  refuse  blew  along  in  swirls, 
mounds  of  cinders,  left  over  from  the  long 
—one  of  the  longest  in  memory— were  still 
g  to  be  cleared.  Plzen  is  mainly  an  industrial 
although  it  is  better  known  for  its  beer,  the 
al  Pils  or  Prazdroj. 

he  Kavarna  of  the  Slovan  Hotel  we  heard  the 
of  dance  music  and  entered.  The  Kavarna.  a 
rail  with  high  ceilings  paneled  in  light  wood, 
right  from  the  light  of  chandeliers.  A  five- 
band  was  on  a  stand  between  two  large  win- 
It  had  a  piano  player,  an  accordionist,  a 
ner,  and  two  cellists.  One  of  the  cellists 
id  as  saxophone  or  clarinet  player,  when  the 
cement  called  for  it.  They  played  a  lot  of 
nerican  tunes,  which  sounded  just  as  dated, 
rer,  as  the  Viennese  operetta  music.  The  place 
a  to  be  popular.  It  was  crammed  with  dancer2, 
oval  table,  set  in  front  of  a  mirror  on  which 
ne  had  placed  a  small  card  marked  "Zadano" 
rved),  seven  middle-aged  men,  perhaps  ofh- 
the  local  Party  organization  and  the  Trade 
,  were  seated  behind  tall  glasses  of  Prazdroj. 
seemed  to  have  little  to  say  to  each  other.  One 


I  .f 


of  them  kept  turning  his  head  whenever  he  saw  a 
girl  pass  in  the  mirror. 

Despite  a  premature  plumpness  around  the  mid- 
dle, most  of  the  girls  were  amazingly  pretty.  They 
kept  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  where  they  consumed 
orange  sodas  or  ice  cream  in  thick  tulip-shaped 
glasses.  A  tourist  couple,  near  the  dance  floor,  had  a 
waiter  in  a  starched  white  collar  and  tuxedo  jacket 
uncork  a  slender  bottle  of  white  Moravian  wine.  A 
lot  of  people  were  eating.  There  were  platefuls  of 
sliced  salami  or  Tatar  steaks  made  of  ground  beef, 
minced  onions,  egg  yolk,  and  paprika.  An  elevated 
platform,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hall  by  an 
iron  lading,  looked  like  the  favorite  gathering  point 
of  the  town's  young  rakes.  It  was  a  place  from  which 
the  whole  hall  could  be  easily  surveyed.  Four  young 
soldiers  in  Czechoslovak  uniforms  occupied  a  table 
near  the  railing.  Their  uniforms  were  neat  but  their 
fingernails  were  dirty.  That  seemed  to  be  the  style 
of  the  younger  men  in  civilian  clothes,  too.  Two 
girls,  one  of  them  with  smartly  made-up  eyes  and 
full  lips,  dared  to  settle  at  a  neighboring  table,  where 
they  ordered  glasses  of  soda  water.  But  they  were 
studiously  ignored  by  the  soldiers  and  the  other 
young  men.  Most  of  the  latter  wore  leather  jackets 
and  looked  as  though  they  might  have  motorbikes 
outside.  A  bouncy  peroxide  blonde  in  an  elaborate 
hairdo  won  most  of  their  attention.  She  moved 
from  table  to  table  as  though  all  of  the  young  men 
were  her  private  property.  All  except  one  of  them. 
Hi  ('as  seated  alone  with  a  girl  at  a  table  for  two. 
His  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  eyes  never  left  hers, 
e  i  <  hen  he  began  to  wolf  down  a  salami  sand- 
wicl  I  'V  were  oblivious  to  the  other  people 
around  then.  Suddenly,  having  finished  his  sand- 
wich, the  boy  leaned  across  the  table  and  kissed 
the  girl  on  the  cheek. 
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Friedel  Ungeheuer 

BETWEEN 
HOPE 
WD  FEAR 


It  was  difficult  to  imagine  what  mark  the  Soviet 
presence  has  left  on  their  lives.  The  only  soldiers 
about  were  Czechoslovak.  At  the  hotel  we  were  told 
llit-  Soviet  troops  had  heen  withdrawn  to  points 
further  East.  "  I  liev  arc  afraid  to  keep  their  soldier  - 
too  near  to  the  Western  border,"  an  older  man  told 
us  knowingly.  He  was  a  pensioner  and  eager  to  talk. 
The  last  time  he  had  heen  able  to  practice  his  Eng- 
lish w  as  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  "w  hen  General 
I'atton  liberated  Plzen."  We  met  him  at  an  "Erotic 
Show"  put  on  in  the  hotel's  dining  mom  the  evening 
of  our  arrival.  Supposedly  this  was  meant  for  West- 
ern tourists,  but  we  were  the  only  foreigners  in  the 
crowded  room.  Some  of  the  men  stood  on  chairs  to 
get  a  better  view  when  the  girl  in  the  center  of  the 
floor  threw  off  her  cape  and  revealed  a  full  bosom. 
She  was  surrounded  by  three  smaller,  plumper 
dancers  of  whom  the  best  one  could  say  was  that 
they  were  clean  and  had  shaved  the  hair  under  their 
arms.  After  it  w  as  all  over,  the  band  struck  up  "I'm 
in  the  Mood  for  Love."  and  the  men  filed  out.  Onlv 
a  few  i  ouples  remained.  \o  one  had  applauded. 

At  the  Prazdroj  brewery  the  next  day  the  guide 
told  us  that  "according  to  the  best  information 
available  to  me.  ue  are  not  supplying  the  Soviet 
garrisons  with  our  beer.  At  least  not  directly."  He 
thought  this  might  interest  us.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  had  come  to  act  as  our  guide.  His  knowledge 
of  the  breweiv's  plant  was  sketch).  But  he  spoke 
English.  In  little  asides  he  displayed  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  Communist  regime,  past  and  pres- 
ent. W  hen  I  asked  about  a  row  of  photographic  por- 
traits orr  the  wall,  he  said,  "No.  these  are  not 
company  directors.  They  are  only  workers  who  were 
given  some  medals  instead  of  better  pay."  The 
world  s  demand  for  the  original  Plzen  beer  was  far 
from  satisfied,  he  explained,  though  40  per  cent  of 
the  annual  production  of  250  million  gallons  was 
exported.  "Under  our  economic  svstem  it  is  difficult 
to  expand  production.  What  we  lack  most  is  the 
labor.  You  have  to  understand  that  where  under 
normal  conditions  one  needs  one  worker,  we  need 
three."  Young  girls  were  driving  the  lift  trucks  that 
transported  the  cases  of  beer  from  the  bottling  plant 
to  the  depot.  "L  nfortunately,  there  are  not  enough 
secretarial  jobs  to  go  around."  he  said.  Since  he 
spoke  so  freely  I  dared  to  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dubcek's  fate.  "He  is  now  in  Ankara."  he  an- 
swered, as  though  he  wanted  to  say  that  urrder  the 
circumstances  he  had  got  off  rather  well.  He  would 
say  no  more. 

We  met  only  one  man  who  seemed  really  afraid. 
That  was  in  Prague.  We  had  met  his  son  in  a  cafe 
on  Wenceslas  Square  the  previous  day.  The  father 
telephoned  early  in  the  morning  to  beg  us  not  to 
see  his  son  again.  "I  hope  you  will  understand." 
he  pleaded.  We  understood.  The  boy  had  already 
spent  three  months  in  jail  after  the  first  anniver- 
sary demonstrations  in  August  1969.  "They  arrested 
three  thousand  young  people."  he  told  us.  He  had 
been  walking  with  a  friend  near  the  Square,  when 
the  police  pounced  on  them.  "'They  took  us  up  to 
a  place  near  the  National  Museum,  and  then  they 
began  to  beat  us  with  their  truncheons.  They  also 


cut  off  our  hair."  His  own  hair  was  again 
in  heavy  locks  over  his  ears.  For  three  da 
youths  were  kept  without  food  and  water  in  c 
the  Pankrac  prison.  "There  were  exactly 
seven  of  us  in  one  cell  and  only  one  toilet 
corner.  Some  of  the  boys  were  so  thirsty  a- 
while  that  they  began  to  drink  from  it."  Late  I 
received  minor  suspended  sentences.  He  di 
seem  entirely  without  hope.  "We  all  think  uc 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  Russians  more  q  cj* 
than  we  got  rid  of  the  Germans.  It  took  us  4 
hundred  years  with  the  Hapsburgs  but  only  si:  ii 
the  Germans."  I  found  it  hard  to  tell  him  ot 
one  else  how  difficult  it  w  as  to  share  a  small » 
w  ith  such  gigantic  consequences.  "You  should  m 
better  than  any  of  us."  a  lawyer  acquaintance 
said.  "You  have  far  more  information  at  you* 
posal  now.  We  only  see  what  is  happening  ai/iJ: 
us."  Some  of  his  friends,  he  added,  harbored 
illusion  that  Czechoslovakia  might  yet  becomrfl' 
of  a  neutral,  non-nuclear  buffer  zone  in  Gin 
Europe,  if  the  SALT  talks  went  well  in  Vi  i 
Others  placed  their  hopes  in  a  Sino-Soviet  wai  * 
the  smarter  ones  knew  that  one  of  the  main  re  « 
the  Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  w-lo 
consolidate  their  \\  estern  positions.  "He  who  i« 
Bohemia  dominates  Europe."  Bismarck  once  i 

Our  lawyer  friend  was  no  Communist— only 
out  of  the  180  law  yers  in  Prague  are— and  had  t 
several  months  in  prison  during  the  early  Fi  a 
before  he  was  allowed  to  practice  again.  H(  a 
been  abroad  in  1968  w  hen  the  Russian-  invade  s 
returned  after  the  first  shock.  It  was  not  ea-J 
comprehend  w  hy  he  had  decided  to  come  bad"' 
own  formula  sounded  almost  too  simple.  "Tl  t. 
where  I  belong."  he  said.  "It  is  up  to  the  Rus ! 
to  leave,  not  me."  Unfortunately,  he  had  no  i 
how  long  he  would  be  able  to  continue  to  pn  t 
law .  "I  am  already  looking  for  an  alternate  f 
to  have  in  reserve  when  the  day  comes."  He  th(  t 
he  might  be  able  to  drive  an  ambulance.  "■• 
could  work  as  an  orderly  in  the  hospital." 

His  small  office  looked  out  on  the  medieval  I'd 
fronts  of  Prague's  Old  Town  Square.  The  pondf  i 
statue  of  the  reformer  Jan  Hus  stood  directly  b 5 
its  windows.  Inscribed  at  its  base  were  the  vn'n 
"One  day  the  care  of  your  affairs  will  be  put  1 
into  your  hands."  That  "care"  was  now  in  the  h 
of  about  twenty  thousand  people  who  were  wi  i 
to  carry  out  Soviet  orders,  he  said.  How  long  v  \ 
they  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  other  foui 
million?  He  did  not  envy  them  their  task.  '"I 
must  sleep  badly  at  night."  Even  if  there  was  | 
overt  resistance  to  their  rule  at  present.  "Con  . 
nism  as  such  is  dead  in  Czechoslovakia.  Even  1 1 
cek  and  Svoboda.  whom  the  people  trusted  f 
time,  have  left  their  hearts  in  Moscow.  They 
never  be  foraiven.  " 


HIS  REMARK  REMINDED  ME  OF  THE  LAST  conve 
tions  I  had  with  one  of  my  Czechoslovak 
leagues  before  I  left  the  country  in  November  1' 
I  will  call  him  K.  I  remember  him  sitting  alon 
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B  >st  bare  office  one  evening  when  the  room 

■  fill  with  dusk,  thinking  about  one  of  his  last 
I  "I  will  write  as  long  as  I  can  say  things 
I  >  not  go  against  my  conscience.  It  is  the  only 
B,"  he  said.  He  was  no  intellectual.  Not  one 

■  self-appointed  aristocracy  of  well-fed  and 
[in  debaters  who  seemed  to  dominate  the 
I  literary  scene.  He  was  merely  a  reporter 
liounted  events  he  had  witnessed  or  re- 

■  I  and  let  the  story  take  him  where  it  had  to. 
Ill  at  the  row  of  Soviet  tanks  parked  on  the 
I  ;low  the  windows  of  his  office  arid  asked. 

;i  ( iornmiinist.  how  c  an  you  pa \  attention 
[own  conscience?  Is  that  not  a  cardinal  sin. 

■  rous  remnant  of  subjectivism?"  He  smiled. 
1  rse  it  is."  I  never  got  him  to  tell  me  why 
h  eiiiained  a  <  oinmiini  I  foi  o  Ifm  !  \oi  did 
I  have  to  inquire.  To  play  any  role  in  this 
lone  had  to  be  Communist,  a  card-carrying 
I.  A  little  earlier  he  had  told  me  that  at  one 
I  first  Moscow  meetings  after  the  invasion. 

■  v  had  remarked  to  Dubcek,  '"I  do  not  need 
loslovak  Party  with  I.I  million  members." 
I  v  knew  what  he  was  up  again  ' 

1/  last  days  in  Prague  then,  K.  became  very 
lid  very  disillusioned.  For  those  who  saw  in 
Is  continuing  popularity  a  kind  of  victory 
Inidst  of  defeat,  he  could  only  smile.  "Mis 
lily  is  the  Russians'  best  weapon,"  he  said. 
Is  the  job  done  more  quickly."  He  knew. 

■  than  most  though  many  other  people 
I  what  he  knew  -  that  Dubcek  would  be  cast 

■  less  than  a  year.  How  true  their  instincts 
I  bile  their  so-called  leaders  still  tattled  off 
lanies  of  small,  piecemeal  lies  until  the  full 
line  out.  But  the  game  was  up.  The  Soviet 
lid  started  grinding.  And  still  K.  smiled.  I 
I'cr  his  parting  words.  "It  was  worth  it.  We 
lh  fun." 

I  had  had  their  fling.  They  had  shown  the 
liat  they  existed  and  they  had  revealed  the 
Is,  the  petty  crooks,  the  dank  horror  of  the 
I  behind  the  euphemisms  of  socialist  achieve- 
llhe  Czechoslovaks'  faltering  faith  in  Com 
I  as  a  system  of  government  had  been  shat- 
Iprever.  That  is  how  a  French  Communist 
I whom  I  met  in  Prague  after  the  invasion. 

"This  is  not  what  Communism  was  meant 
',"  he  complained.  "People  standing  in  line 
t,  wailing  for  the  unexpected  shipment,  with 

pe  in  a  better  world  slowly  eroding!" 


MY  RETURN  TO  PRAGUE  this  spring,  I  was 
le  to  step  out  of  my  hotel  and  watch  the 
ri  Weneeslas  Square,  moving  silently  up  and 
ne  wide  sidewalks  in  their  thin,  bluish  rain 
arrying  large  handbags  or  briefcases  under 
ms.  There  were  young  girls  in  tight  jeans, 
ose  hair,  who  could  tell  a  foreigner  at  a 
The  boys  rarely  had  that  hungry  look.  Their 
were  docile  and  obedient.  Had  they  merely 
or  better  cuts  of  meat,  or  a  bit  of  foreign 
oomier  apartments,  modern  kitchens,  pret- 


lits  society, 
one  had  l<»  be 
( iommunist,  a 
card-can  \  ing 
member. 


tier  shops?  All  that  had  been  part  of  their  hopes—  "fo  plflV  ally  r<)l< 
bul  only  a  part.  They  used  to  tear  newspapers  out  ■  ^ 
of  the  vendors'  hands.  Now  the  dealers  stood  with 
thick  wads  of  unsold  papers  hanging  over  their 
arms.  Not  even  the  nude  magazines  in  the  kiosks 
attracted  much  attention.  At  times  the  hopes  of  the 
young  men  had  taken  surprising  turns.  A  young 
aeronautical  engineer  had  told  me  thai  all  he 
wanted  was  "for  my  superiors  to  be  interested  in 
my  work."  His  boss  was  an  appointee  of  the  Party, 
who  was  neither  prepared  nor  willing  to  understand 
what  the  engineers  under  him  did  all  day.  His  main 
concern  was  thai  they  clocked  in  on  time. 

I  began  to  look  for  my  old  friend  K..  who  had 
once  been  a  well-known  man  in  town.  His  voice  had 
been  regularly  heard  on  the  radio  and  readers  of 
the  more  dating  periodicals  knew  his  byline.  His 
was  one  of  a  dozen  names  which  had  helped  to 
usher  in  the  "Prague  Spring"  in  ]')(>}]  and  made 
full  use  of  the  brief  spell  of  free  expression.  Mo  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  me  where  he  was.  lie  had 
disappeared  from  sight.  Some  said  he  was  seriously 
ill.  There  were  rumors  about  an  arrest.  There  was 
another  rumor  thai  he  had  gone  to  the  West  01 
lived  somewhere  in  the  Czech  countryside.  I  de- 
cided to  drive  out  to  his  former  apartment  in  one 
of  the  new  housing  projects  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  As  a  precaution.  I  had  a  Czech  friend  telephone 
first.  I  was  afraid  thai  K.'s  phone  might  be  lapped, 
lie  was  to  mention  my  first  name  rapidly.  The 
message  came  back  that  K.  had  answered  the  call 
himself.  What  hick!  K.  had  instructed  him  to  have 
me  call  in  person  and  indicated  the  limes  when  he 
expected  to  be  at  home.  I  tried  for  three  successive 
days  without  getting  a  reply.  Once  a  woman's  voice 
answered,  bul  she  spoke  no  foreign  language.  I 
began  to  he-ilale.  IVihaps  |  should  not  insist. 
Maybe  he  was  slav  ing  away  from  the  telephone  on 
put  pose.  I  lis  wife  might  have  warned  him  about 
the  danger  he  was  tunning  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  contacted  by  a  Western  journalist,  someone  who 
was  known  to  the  authorities.  My  name  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  Soviel  "While  Paper"  on  the 
counterrevolution  in  Czechoslovakia.  Was  it  worth 
asking  him  lo  lake  the  risk  of  seeing  me?  I  decided 
to  give  il  one  more  try. 

His  voice  came  over  the  line  in  a  hailing  Bo- 
hemian-accented German.  Each  phrase  ended  in  a 
droll  "mi  /a,"  which  sounded  more  like  the  Czech 
'  flrto,"  a  word  that,  curiously,  stands  for  "yes." 
The  humor  was  still  rolling  in  his  throat.  He  even 
proposed  to  meet  me  al  my  hotel,  which  we  knew 
to  l>c  wall  bed.  I  suggested  the  Snack  Bar  of  the 
Potravyn  Dum  (House  of  Food)  on  top  of  Wen- 
ceslas  Square,  jusi  opposite  the  equestrian  statue. 
I  would  reserve  a  table  for  the  following  afternoon. 

He  arrived  late,  the  picture  of  health,  surprising 
I  far  more  at  ease  than  I  remembered.  The  deep 
lines  had  disappeared  from  his  features.  There  was 
no  Ion  i  r  thai  gray  hollowness  around  his  cheeks 
He  seemed  pleased  about  my  remarks  on  his  im- 
proved appeal. 'nee.  "Girls  now  lake  me  for  much 
younger  than  I  am,"  he  laughed.  He  was  now  a 
traffic  inspector,  he  sai  1  without  any  of  the  nervous 
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tensions  of  writing.  Part  of  his  responsibility  had 
ix.en  to  put  back  all  the  road  signs  that  the  Czechs 
had  removed  after  the  invasion  to  lead  Soviet 
armored  units  astray. 

He  had  long  since  been  expelled  from  the  Party. 
Forty-two  colleagues  had  been  barred  from  work- 
ing in  journalism.  The  Journalists'  Union  had  tried 
to  sweeten  the  pill  by  giving  a  few  of  them  ad- 
vances on  private  book  research.  "I  actually  wrote 
a  book,"  he  said.  That  was  a  year  ago.  He  had 
gone  back  to  Moravia,  where  he  was  born,  and 
revisited  some  old  friends  to  write  about  what 
bad  become  of  them.  "There  were  some  dramatic 
stories,"  he  said.  "For  each  of  them  the  past 
twenty  years  were  lost  years.  Not  one  achieved 
what  he  set  out  to  do.  Their  careers  were  ruined 
by  difficulties  with  the  Party,  and  to  think  of  the 
dan  with  which  we  set  out  as  young  men  after  the 
war!"  After  brushing  his  portraits,  he  discovered 
thai  no  one  wanted  to  print  bis  book.  So  he  began 
searching  for  oilier  work.  He  tried  a  few  publishing 
houses  first,  hoping  to  land  a  job  as  reader  or 
subeditor  of  noncontroversial  literature  or  even 
technical  books.  He  was  refused  each  time.  He  was 
too  well  known.  He  was  then  refused  work  with  an 
export  organization,  where  he  could  have  written 
press  releases,  a  scientific  institute,  the  Trade  Union, 
the  Tourist  Office,  and  the  Ministry  of  Heavy  In- 
dustries, even  though  his  expulsion  from  the  Party 
had  never  become  official.  "I  received  nothing  in 
writing.  They  merelv  mentioned  my  name  in  Rude 
Pravo  [the  Party  daily  I  along  with  several  others 
who  were  expelled  at  the  same  time."  He  then  said 
that  il  had  taken  him  three  months  to  land  his 
present  job. 

"'The  wages  are  had."  he  added.  "I  earn  only 
about  half  as  much  as  I  did  as  a  journalist."  I 
thought  that,  so  far  at  least,  he  had  been  spared  the 
worst.  "Who  knows  what  they  will  do  next?  I  am 
still  being  attacked  on  the  radio  and  in  the  Party 
press.  If  only  there  were  a  way  of  replying.  We 
have  to  just  sit  there  and  listen  to  their  calumnies." 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  call  someone  a  "right- 
wing  opportunist."  Just  today  one  of  his  friends 
had  been  the  object  of  new  charges  on  the  radio. 
One  of  his  worst  mistakes,  the  commentator  said, 
was  that  "lie  underestimated  the  Soviet  Union's 
foreign  policy."  We  both  laughed.  I  knew  the  man 
too  and  remembered  how  they  had  both  warned 
about  the  imminence  of  Soviet  military  intervention, 
even  when  most  Western  diplomats  in  town  still 
considered  it  unlikely.  I  had  argued  about  it  with 
them  one  evening  and  asked  them  whether  it  would 
not  be  too  embarrassing  for  the  Soviets  to  invade 
Czechoslovakia  militarily.  "One  thing  is  certain," 
K.  had  said,  "there  is  nothing  we  can  or  will  do  to 
stop  them." 

I  asked  K.  how  he  felt  about  these  things  today. 
Many  people  were  saying  that  if  only  they  had 
spared  themselves  their  damned  Prague  Spring,  they 
would  be  much  heller  off.  At  least  they  might  still 
he  able  lo  travel  to  the  West.  Food  and  clothing 
shortages  had  become  far  more  severe.  By  Moscow 
standards,  of  course,  they  were  still  doing  quite 


well.  But  what  kind  of  a  standard  was  that?  r 
the  recent  winter  most  households  had  bee 
out  coal  for  weeks.  There  had  been  recurren 
ages  of  meat.  And  when  things  became  a<  al 
they  were  far  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary 
book.  The  drudgery  of  life  had  become  grei  1 
everyone.  But  K.  recalled  that  they  had  alw;  |] 
to  count  on  Soviet  military  intervention, 
could  we  do?  We  had  to  seize  the  chance  tl 
offered.  Even  if  we  had  had  only  the  eiglj; 
of  free  expression  that  followed  the  Soviet  in  | 
it  would  have  been  worth  it." 


BUT  HE  NO  LONGER  SEEMED  TO  RELI  ] 
memory.  Too  many  things  had  happe  j 
him  since  then.  The  humiliation  of  his  ex  si 
was  only  a  beginning.  His  whole  family  haje 
attacked  in  one  way  or  another.  A  brothel 
taught  high  school,  had  been  forced  out  I 
teaching  post.  A  sister  lost  her  job  on  the  d 
His  fifteen-year-old  son  was  told  that  bee;  e 
his  father's  counterrevolutionary  attitudes  he  | 
not  be  permitted  to  prepare  for  the  universal 
Communists  could  still  be  very  thorough  wh'  \\, 
tried. 

Not  everyone  was  faring  as  badly.  The  ]1 
resistance  of  officials  still  helped  to  cam  la 
many  delaying  tactics.  A  man  might  be  r<  [ 
from  a  prominent  post  but  virtually  remain  l 
real  incumbent  while  another  man  merely  a" ra 
his  title.  When  we  went  to  the  offices  of  the  ( 
slovak  Writers'  Union,  for  instance,  we  fill 
half-d  ozen  secretaries  gathered  around  a  sma  al 
sipping  beer  and  eating  cakes.  They  infori  1 
that  only  their  section  had  been  dissolvec  it 
they  continued  to  come  to  work.  The  I  o 
restaurant  was  no  longer  abustle  with  1 1 
writers,  however.  One  used  to  be  able  to  g  | 
and  find  at  least  one  or  two  well-known  na  s 
the  dining  room  or  the  adjoining  club  roon  1 
food  had  also  deteriorated.  The  Union.  I  disc  n 
was  already  stripped  of  its  main  financial  siiio 
The  Ministry  of  Culture  had  taken  over  its  pit 
ing  house,  which  used  to  produce  an  annual  i  pi 
of  three  million  crowns  for  the  governmei  I 
baroque  castle  at  Dobris,  not  far  from  I  ? 
where  writers  had  once  been  able  to  retire 
definite  stays,  had  also  been  confiscated.  Wl  » 
left,  it  turned  out,  was  only  the  semblanc  )f 
Writers'  Union,  with  Vasarely  op-art  prints  ' 
vellow  walls  id  the  dining  room  and,  hangill 
corner,  the  psychedelic  likeness  of  Marilyn  M  I 

"We  have  been  living  in  an  almost  coil 
void,"  one  of  the  editors  of  the  I  nion's  pub  i 
house  told  me.  "and  since  there  is  practici 
literary  criticism  anymore,  we  do  not  know  w 
other  publishers  are  doing  either."  (When  .' 
Seifert,  an  aging  Communist  poet  who  was  ! 
president   of  the   Union   after  the  deparU 
Edward  Goldstiicker,  was  told  by  Minister  V 
Bruzek  to  bring  some  order  into  what  was 
published,  he  was  said  lo  have  replied,  "Just  iJ 
ine  what  a  lough  lime  a  Minister  of  Culture  1 
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I  in  Balzac's  day.")  "No  matter  what  our 
lown  writers  produce,"  the  editor  went  on, 

II  probably  not  be  published.  They  will  not 
allowed  to  publish  a  love  story."  Men  like 
ohout.  Vaclav  Havel,  Jan  Prochazka,  and 
Vaculik  cannot  be  heard  from  anymore, 

they  are  still  free  to  live  and  move  about 
One  or  two  of  them  have  moved  to  the 
and  the  countryside  itself  has  become  their 

:e  the  ban,  two  of  these  writers  put  their 
i  the  petition  issued  at  the  first  anniversary 
viet  invasion.  It  vied  with  the  original  mani- 
the  Prague  Spring,  "The  Two  Thousand 

in  the  intransigence  of  its  demand  for  re- 
lf  course,  it  was  a  much  braver  statement, 
its  signers  are  already  in  prison :  the  sociol- 
dolf  Battek  whose  parliamentary  immunity 
:d  to  permit  his  arrest,  the  former  chess 
n  Ludek  Pachmann,  and  the  historian  Jan 
ut  neither  of  the  writers  who  signed  was 
ider  arrest,  although  briefs  were  being  pre- 
rainst  them.  too.  Their  petition  was  ad- 
to  the  Federal  Assembly,  the  Federal 
lent,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
ovak  Communist  Party,  among  others.  But 
en  published  only  in  the  Western  press.  It 

violently  condemned  the  Soviet  invasion 
consequences  of  new  illegal  repression  but 

what  sounded  like  a  primer  for  passive 
e.  "We  show  our  resistance  toward  func- 
,"  it  read,  "who  should  in  normal  times  he 
by  not  seeing  them,  not  listening  to  them, 
ing  them,  and  not  utilizing  their  services." 
ontinued  with  a  recipe  for  survival  thai  ad- 
Ve  can  amuse  ourselves  in  ways  which  suit 
;ver  with  those  with  whom  we  do  not  want 
:  ourselves.  We  can  cultivate  and  diversify 
imes  and  interests.  We  know  that  we  alone 
Iways  resolve  our  situation,  because  we  are 
:enter  of  the  world  nor  the  main  force  be- 
motion.  There  were  always  times  when  it 
)ly  necessary  to  outlast  and  hang  on  to  what 
1  previously  gained.  We  will  trv  to  do  this 
nviction  that  progress  cannot  be  halted." 

SN  I  MENTIONED  THIS  DOCUMENT  to  K..  he 
aved  it  away.  No  matter  how  brave  or  de- 
l  it  might  sound,  he  said,  there  were  only  ten 
ho  had  agreed  to  sign  it,  compared  to  the 
Is  who  once  put  their  names  to  "The  Two 
d  Words."  They  were  crying  in  the  dark, 
■re  28  million  Czechoslovaks,  a  current  joke 
[4  million  for  the  regime  and  14  million 
t.  Nothing  could  alter  the  basic  fact  of  the 
resence  and  its  unrelenting  pressure  on  the 
ovak  governing  apparatus.  He  repeated  a 
tie  had  made  at  our  last  meeting  in  1068. 
sketched  the  general  plan  of  attack  of  the 
nist  guard  in  the  Party,  who  would  inevi- 
e  to  the  top  with  Soviet  support.  "Intellec- 
dispensable,"  he  said.  The  press  and  literary 
ment  would  be  the  first  and  easiest  to  be 


LINES  FROM  AN  ORCHARD 
ONCE  SURVEYED 
BY  THOREAU 
by  Philip  Booth 

I've  lived  by  the  world's  rules 

long  enough.  That  season  is  over. 

There's  no  ladder,  no  word  that  the  bees 

haven't  already  given.  My  feet 

press  cider  back  to  the  roots. 

The  orchard  quiets:  I  sip 

at  its  silence,  letting  the  nectar 

change  me.  What  else 

need  I  know,  when  there's 

nothing  to  know .  save 

for  the  w  isdom  of  trees? 

I  conduct  myself  like  a  naked  monk. 

Were  I  to  open  to  any  more 

fullness.  I  think  I'd 

turn  into  a  woman. 


HOUSE  HUNTINC 
by  John  N.  Morris 

It  is  not  just 
A  matter  of  an  airy 
Kitchen,  good  schools,  and 
Two  fireplaces  ten 
Minutes  from  the  station. 

Nor  is  it  just 
That  what  you  are 
Looking  for  is  an  acre 
Of  suburban  work 
You  are  not  suited  to: 
The  lawn  that  expresses 
Like  cancel' ;  the  furnace 
That  stops  like  a  heart 
At  the  center  of  winter: 
Or  any  other  simplicit) 
You  will  be  helpless 
In  the  face  of. 

Nor  is  it  just 

That  you  are  buying 

A  place  to  hear 

Your  children  tell  you 

Lies  in.  the  pleasant 

Rooms  where  they  will  hide 

Their  habits  and  to  which 

They  will  not  wish  to  return: 

Or  that  you  are  buying 

A  beautiful  box  to  be 

Sick  in  and  the  hall 

1  rom  which  to  call  the  doctor. 

;  just  that 
just  hurry. 
The  colo.  of  life 
Fat  in  your  v  allet. 
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Friedel  Un<reht'lier     eliminated.  It  was  the  workers  who  had  to  be  won 
back. 


BETWEEN 
HOPE 
AND  FEAR 


Hut  even  in  this  respect  the  regime  has  not  fared 
very  well,  so  far.  On  Soviet  orders  the  Party 
launched  a  clean-up  campaign  in  its  own  ranks. 
\on- Communists  were  secretly  rubbing  then  bands 
with  glee.  Every  member  was  being  called  in  for  a 
"proverka"  (examination}.  In  Czech  the  word 
derives  from  "vire,"  which  happens  to  stand  for 
faith  or  belief.  The  faith  of  all  the  1.4  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Party  was  to  be  put  to  the  test.  But  the 
undertaking  showed  bow  difficult  it  is  for  a  regime 
to  force  a  reluctant  people  as  practiced  in  subter- 
fuge as  the  Czechoslovaks  into  a  new  militant  mold. 
The  central  question  that  was  put  to  each  and  every 
one  was  whether  they  agreed  that  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention  bad  not  only  been  necessary  but  just. 
Rather  than  answer  in  the  affirmative,  untold  num- 
bers of  simple  factory  workers,  the  favorite  clay 
of  the  Party,  had  either  not  appeared  or  contemptu- 
ously handed  in  their  membership  cards.  I  was  told 
that  among  the  roughly  8,000  workers  of  the  CKI) 
bea\ \ -machinery  plant  in  Vysocany,  near  Prague, 
only  1 14  Party  members  were  left  in  good  standing. 
Whether  that  figure  is  exaggerated  or  not.  the 
leadership  was  certainly  openly  concerned  about 
mass  desertions  and  the  prospect  of  a  predominance 
of  petit-bourgeois  "careerists"  who  would  oblig- 
ingly mouth  anything  demanded  of  them.  The 
Party  press  had  also  complained  about  connivance 
between  the  examiners  and  the  candidates.  Some  of 
the  attitudes  toward  proverka  bordered  on  the 
comic.  Such  as  the  formula  worked  out  by  a  jour- 
nalist, who  had  advised  his  colleagues  not  to  lie  to 
their  questioners.  "If  journalists  lie  at  the  proverka, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  lie  in  public."  All  workers 
should  also  tell  the  truth,  "because  the  truth  from 
workers  is  more  embarrassing  to  the  Party."  Offi- 
cials, however,  who  would  subsequently  "have  to 
protect  the  likes  of  us  and  whom  no  one  ever  ex- 
pects to  tell  the  truth,  anyway,"  should  lie.  So 
should  all  teachers,  "because  that  way  they  can 
maintain  their  influence  on  the  country's  school- 
children." 

One  Western  analyst  pointed  out  that  the  main 
difficulty  behind  the  proverka  purge  was  that  a 
more  exclusive  Party  with  a  limited  membership— 
the  plan  was  to  bring  it  down  to  at  most  800,000— 
made  sense  only  in  a  situation  in  which  the  Party 
had  a  vague  claim  to  prestige.  This  was  undeniably 
the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  China,  even  in 
Romania.  In  East  Germany,  however,  the  Com- 
munists had  always  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  mass 
membership.  If  the  Czechoslovak  Party  ceased  to 
be  a  mass  party  its  efficiency  would  be  further  re- 
duced. Those  most  interested  in  carrying  out  the 
purge  were  t lie  handful  of  "ultras"  who  had  wel- 
comed the  Soviet  invasion.  Surprisingly,  however, 
the  Soviets  bad  shown  considerable  restraint  in 
their  support  of  the  ultras,  perhaps  because  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  economic  consequences  to 
everyone  else  of  too  hard  a  squeeze.  Worker  morale 
was  at  perhaps  its  lowest  ebb  in  years.  Some  fac- 
tories were  working  at  only  40  per  cent  of  capacity. 


Absenteeism  was  rampant.  During  a  raid  i 
and  beer  gardens  in  Pardubice,  for  instan 
unexcused  workers  had  been  discovered.  Tl 
market  in  scarce  goods  and  illegal  work  wa  n 
increase.  Agricultural  output  had  not  bi 
proved,  either,  while  Czechoslovakia  had  de 
a  chronic  trade  deficit  with  all  the  other  C<  g 
countries.  No  matter  how  one  looked  at  it, tl) 
lems  faced  by  Gustav  Husak  or  any  sufc  j 
leader  in  gaining  control  over  the  party  1 
Czechoslovak  governing  apparatus  were  ii  e 
There  was  no  guarantee  that  even  massive  r 
renewed  witch-hunts,  or  show  trials  would] 
trick  this  time.  They  could  only  make  the. a 
resistance  of  the  majority  of  the  workinf 
more  intractable. 

Husak  has  so  far  conscientiously  shie  a 
from  these  traditional  means  of  coercion  I 
was  a  victim  of  the  Stalinist  purges  w  ho  h;  s 
nine  years  in  prison  and  been  tortured  him:  . 
was  understandable.  Rut  any  new  terror  wo  Ii 
be  counterproductive  to  his  attempt  to  bij 
Party  under  his  personal  control.  His  was  ( 
bersome  task  of  piecemeal  intimidation.  Mj  \ 
friend,  for  instance,  confided  that  three  t 
arrested  in  the  wake  of  the  "Ten  Point  F  t 
had  so  far  benefited  from  the  full  legal  pr 
established  in  1905.  No  one  had  been  qu  >i 
without  the  assistance  of  counsel.  No  one  hu 
put  into  solitary  confinement,  yet.  Rut  thj 
always  the  "yet"  at  the  end  of  such  deck  I 

Soviet  vengeance  has  so  far  directly  toucl 
a  small  minority,  those  w  ho  had  dared  tt  t 
themselves  during  the  heady  days  of  the  r 
Spring.  Other  people  are  making  do  as  b 
can  under  the  changed  circumstances.  Fe^ 
other  and  perhaps  far  more  effective  instri  I 
power,  has  not  yet  eroded  their  self-coi  Ii 
How  to  spread  it  in  the  hearts  of  an  cr 
people,  who  know  themselves  to  be  in  tl  r 
whom  no  amount  of  reverse  propaganda  (11 
v  ince  that  what  has  happened  to  them  has 
connection  with  justice'.''  "Why  should  II 
bidden  to  travel  abroad?   I  have  commi 
crime."  a  voung  art  historian  told  me.  "Ii 
boda.  w  ho  has  sold  his  people  to  the  Russi  s 
travel  the  world."  They  no  longer  call  the  I 
eral  the  "iron  grandfather."  as  they  did  e 
first  brought  back  the  Kremlin's  prisoners  Ii 
become  "Senilissimo  Svoboda"  in  the  rn I 
Soviet  jokes.  A  waiter  told  me  that  on  the  o  I 
sion  when  some  Russian  officers  dared  to  i'4 
restaurant  they  had  been  obliged  to  wait  I 
than  half  an  hour  before  anyone  came  to  t< 
order.  "Then  we  served  them  leftovers.  Ii 
lights  with  bis  own  weapons."  Movie  houS' * 
ing  Soviet  films  are  rarely  more  than  a  tl 
and  the  films  usually  have  to  be  withdraWll 
few  davs.  When  a  newsreel  showed  Husak 
ing  Brezhnev  on  t he  screen,  the  story  goes,  •  1 
the  audience  cried,  "Whv  don't  you  kiss  hi) I 
assy"  and  brought  down  the  bouse.  The  li<! 
up  and  the  manager  appeared  asking  for  tli  u 
to  identify  himself.  When  no  one  stood  up  1 
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ake  of  replaying  the  same  reel.  This  time  a 
lices  shouted, "Why  don't  you  kiss  his  ass?" 
lager  had  to  close  the  movie  theater  for  the 
he  day.  In  the  cluhroom  of  a  broadcasting 
n  Prague  I  listened  to  a  group  of  young 
nockingly  address  each  other  as  "Comrade" 
i  political  TV  commentary.  For  the  Lenin 
ary  celebrations  Czech  shopkeepers  obedi- 
corated  their  window  displays  with  por- 

Lenin,  but  the  butchers  liked  to  put  his 
>n  top  of  a  pile  of  sausages,  while  barbers 
show  a  particularly  bald  Lenin.  At  Mlad  i 
.  where  a  Soviet  regiment  was  billeted  in 
i  in  the  center  of  town.  I  saw  Russian 
putting  up  a  huge  red  "Druzba"  (  Friend- 
inner  to  commemorate  the  liberation  of 
ovakia  from  the  Nazi  occupation  twenty- 
s  ago.  The  banner  showed  a  Russian  soldier 
a  bunch  of  Mowers  in  one  hand  while  his 
1  was  wrapped  around  a  Czech  civilian 

embrace  him.  It  drew  only  contemptuous 
rom  passers-by. 

theless.  the  Russian  Army  is  still  in  the 
of  installing  itself  for  a  long  stay.  I  saw 
usily  spreading  sand  on  new  roads  in  the 
birch  forests  of  the  Mlada  troop-training 
is  is  where  the  headquarters  and  the  bulk 
naining  70.000  troops  have  been  quartered, 
ly  accomplished  its  job  long  ago  and  has 
>ver  the  task  of  influencing  the  Czechoslo- 
ership  to  the  more  subtle  techniques  of 
s  and  "Soviet  advisers"  in  the  Interior 
.  In  the  first  months  after  their  arrival, 
f  Soviet  officers  could  still  be  seen  in  the 
f  Prague  on  weekends,  touring  the  city's 
sites.  Rut  even  these  visits  have  become 
estern  tourists,  most  of  them  from  West 
',  again  dominate  the  scene. 


)URSE,  PRAGUE  ITSELF  REMAINS  something 
solace  in  the  midst  of  a  pervasive  gloom, 
ve  to  admit  that  if  one  were  asked  to  choose 
which  to  wait  out  the  long  winters  of  for- 
upation  one  could  choose  worse  settings, 
something  reassuring  in  the  sight  of  the 
lis  of  the  huge  Hradcany  Castle  with  the 
niliar  towers  of  the  St.  Vitus  Cathedral, 
i  be  glimpsed  from  almost  any  street  corner 
ier  city  across  the  Vltava.  The  sunsets  be- 
an still  be  rapturous.  Walking  across  the 
fridge  w  ith  its  baroque  statuary  of  bishops 
is  or  up  Nerudova  Street,  one  can  still  rec- 
ie  architectural  wealth  a  more  flamboyant 
wered  on  this  city.  Many  of  the  baroque 
5  were  Italian,  some  of  the  rococo  masters 
m  Bavaria,  and  they  helped  to  endow  their 
■vith  a  Southern  charm  that  even  decades 
it  have  been  unable  to  eradicate;  Some  of 
it  pubs  and  w  ine  cellars  are  still  to  be  found 
ith  the  arcades  of  the  Mala  Strana,  one  of 
preserved  historic  quarters  in  Europe.  All 
ded  with  students,  actors,  and  other  foot- 
k  every  night.  Impromptu  skits  or  poetry 


readings  may  quickly  release  sparks  of  unsuspected 
defiance. 

A  young  actress,  who  still  lives  in  a  charming 
old  studio  with  vaulted  ceilings,  told  me,  somewhat 
romantically.  "I  was  born  here  and  baptized  with 
the  waters  of  the  Vltava.  In  a  house  nearby  Mozart 
finished  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni  and  then 
went  to  the  same  dance  as  Casanova.  Near  the 
bridge  there  is  a  house  in  which  two  old  ladies  still 
keep  a  small  oil  lamp  burning  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 
On  some  summer  mornings,  when  the  mist  rises 
from  the  river,  I  can  hear  the  whisper  (if  history." 
One  may  smile  condescendingly  about  such  senti- 
ments, but  that  would  be  overlooking  the  fact  that 
sentimentality  has  alw  ays  graced  the  Bohemian  tem- 
perament. It  is  one  of  the  refuges  of  impotence. 
There  were  other  people  who  told  us  they  came  back 
to  Prague  from  a  mine  or  less  comfortable  exile, 
simply  because  they  could  not  imagine  living  any- 
where else.  As  a  cultural  center.  Prague  remains 
as  magnetic  to  the  Czechs  as  I  'a  t  is  to  the  French. 

The  younger  the  people  I  met,  the  weaker  their 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  ideological  de- 
mands raised  by  the  new  regime.  "I  am  sick  of 
politics."  a  medical  student  told  me.  who  had  once 
been  enthusiastic  over  her  experiences  in  the  Com- 
munis ^outh  movement.  ""Students  now  stud)  and 
make  love,"  she  said.  "No  one  listens  to  the  radio 
anymore  or  reads  newspapers."  In  the  evening  we 
saw  couples  necking  in  obscure  street  corners,  stroll- 
ing hand  in  hand  through  (he  city's  parks,  or 
simply  lounging  in  the  Viola  bar.  after  attending  a 
reading  of  Dylan  Thomas"  poetry.  \t  the  Viola  one 
of  the  boys  told  us  he  had  just  finished  reading  Hem- 
ingway's t  Moveable  Feast  in  a  Czech  translation. 
His  friends  laughed  when  1  asked  about  Communist 
authors.  Their  view  of  life  has  become  stripped 
of  ideology,  of  all  but  the  most  personal  sorts  of 
indulgence. 

At  our  table,  one  of  the  boys  told  us  he  often  flew 
to  East  Berlin  to  stock  up  on  American  filter  cig- 
arettes and  whiskey  at  the  duty-free  shop.  It  was 
cheaper  than  buying  them  in  Prague,  where  cig- 
arettes cost  $2.75  a  package  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  and  a  bottle  of  Johnn)  Walker's  Red  Label 
$  VI.  Another  boy.  whose  father  was  working  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  with  a  medical  team,  said 
he  w  as  still  able  to  look  for  summer  jobs  in  the  West. 
A  third  had  found  a  profitable  trade  in  stamps  with 
\\  estern  philatelists.  Not  one  of  them  had  listened  to 
Gustav  Husak's  latest  speech  in  which  he  tried  to 
explain  that  "the  error  of  the  post-January  period 
was  not  in  the  fact  that  criticism  was  making  itself 
heard  but  that  the  Party  leadership  had  allowed 
rightist  opportunists,  revisionists,  and  antisocialist 
forces  to  abuse  Party  criticism  of  shortcomings  in 
order  to  east  doubt  on  all  the  positive  achievements 
ol  socialism."  They  had  not  heard  him  vow  that  he 
would  "restore  the  leading  role  of  the  Communist 
Party,  reestablish  and  enhance  the  managing  func- 
tions of  the  socialist  state  mechanisms,  the  efficient 
running  of  the  national  economy,  and  friendly,  com- 
radely relations  with  fraternal  socialist  countries." 
Nor  did  they  care.  □ 


The  younger  the 
people,  tlic 
weaker  their  at- 
tempt to  come 
to  terms  with 
the  ideological 
demands  raised 
1)\  the  new 
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John  Hollander 

GOING  HOME:  NEW  YORK 


I'  arewell !  M\  dear  < >1< I  friend  is  leaving  town 

At  last :  and  if  I  say  this  with  a  flow  n 

Not  of  expected  loss,  but  of  chagrin 

(  He's  running  out.  just  as  I'm  moving  in  i . 

It's  not  because  I  don't  admire  t lie  w  ay 

His  urban  night  awakes  to  purer  da)  : 

I  )espite  the  bleakness  of  must  rural  sights. 

( !hoose  Adirondack  over  Brooklyn  Heights, 

Better  in  solitude  than  fear  to  dwell. 

To  yaw  n  in  heaven,  than  explode  in  hell : 

Bombed  houses  falling  on  your  head,  crossed  wires, 

Rich  young  folks  piousl)  igniting  (ires. 

Poisonous  traffic,  air  awash  w  ith  crud, 

And  august  poets  hauling  out  for  blood. 

I  lis  g  maning  I  -Haul  halted  at  I  he  spot 

—  In  view  of  Hell  Gate's  vaulted  arch  — where  not 

One  car  a  minute  really  can  sm  \  ive 

From  Ninety-sixth  Street  t<>  the  East  Side  I  )rive, 

M  \  old  friend  Rus  got  out,  sat  on  the  hood 

Of  his  Detroit  Disgusting;  near  him  stood. 

Soot)  ami  pale,  blank-visaged  as  a  dumb  thing, 

A  ghastly  hospital  — or  school    or  something  : 

A  clogged,  unmov  ing  stream  of  traffic  hid 

The  sluggish.  Iil(li\  river  as  it  slid 

Between  the  welfare  islands  on  both  banks; 

Smokestacks  gazed  dow  n  at  air-enhancing  tanks. 


Surveying  his  belongings  crammed  within 

His  orange  trailer— an  old  mandolin : 

Ten  yards  of  tweeds  he'd  once  brought  home  from  as 

His  c  rated  Greek  pot,  and  his  Ibram  Lassaw  J| 

(  And  what,  crammed  in  between  his  carpet  slippe 

One  would  guess  w as  a  pair  of  coupon-clippers) ;  m 

Part  of  his  wardrobe:  lamps:  an  indiscreet 

Case  of  real  '49  Chateau  Lafite 

He'd  never  broken  out  for  me:  the  pearls  M 

Of  a  small  shell  collection :  his  ex-girl's 

Pre-amplifier  and  mv  Lohengrin 

Peered  through  lacunae  in  the  tarpaulin. 

He  sighed  and  shrugged  :  "There's  no  more  room  H 

I'm  broke,  and.  like  the  air.  whatever's  free 

Is  probabl)  poisonous:  I'm  off  to  green 

Paw  ns  u  idei  than  a  color  TV  screen. 

Pve  had  il  all :  let  those  remain  who  need 

The  grinding  crowds  and  the  great  mills  of  greed: 

The  lhie\  ing  steel  of  the  Triborough  Bridge 

Authority  spans  Pelham  and  Bay  Ridge, 

\\  hose  Moses  may  have  slain  an  overseer 

Once  long  ago— but  see  his  late  career, 

Cornering  the  straw  market,  and  his  boast. 

Outliv  ing  the  Pharaohs,  a  rich  palace  ghost. 

Let  grasping  landlords  stay  l<>  plead  and  whimper 

And  builders,  whose  new  walls  each  dav  glow  1  i III 


a  ho  must,  remain:  the  poorest  wretch. 
I  y  liis  indigence  to  a  bleak  stretch 
»  turf :  the  richest,  too,  must  stay. 
M  rst  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

|]  i  New  York  for  me?  A  clever  liar 

J  hether  for  purchase  or  for  hire 

a  jlsome  and  unconvivial  cup 

;j[  bores  me.  and  I  am  fed  up 

|  irop.  I'm  unemployable 

A  or  cheesy  books  because  they're  'full 

A  t's  at  right  now.''  The  theater's  shit : 

v  twaddle  is  only  aimed  to  twit 

c  ng  sensibilities  of  dumb 

I  nliberated  yet,  who  come 

i  jf  town  ( or  in :  it  doesn't  make 

I  est  bit  of  difference  )  and  take 

it  and  as  demeaning  audience,  the  cake. 

>i  f-off-off  Broadway,  way  down  east: 

fi  1  it  isn't  better  in  the  least. 

Ijater  must  engage  its  viewers'  and 

I  n  the  evil  boundaries  that  stand 

i  ie  shower  and  the  being  shown ; 

ij  now:  cannot  be  left  alone. 

I  lovely  boys  and  solemn  drabs 

tj  he  audience,  and  give  them  crabs, 

j  erpenetration'  is  so  literal 

Irolve  the  phallic  and  the  clitoral. 

5  hev  don't  need  me.  Somewhere  they'll  find 

r(  >mous  tongue,  led  h\  a  minor  mind 

j.  .hile  snarling  like  an  animal. 

Jigarian  poison  on  it  all. 

If  o  much.  The  old  Metropolis 

H  '  planned  to  be  the  Bower  of  Bliss. 

>  ing,  cosmopolitan  manure. 

n  t  some  civilization  was  secure: 

hntelligent  people.  li\  ing  in 

wroximity,  so  that  the  din 

|  than-ordinary  life  around 

wand  comforted  one  w  ith  the  sound. 

■  driver's  leaned-on.  angry  horn, 

;  goad  the  beast  on  which  he's  borne, 

laing  of  nonoperative  telephone, 

il  of  brakes,  totalitarian  drone 

I  ushing  to  elicit  ire 

lip  contempt,  or  to  put  out  a  fire— 

^busyness  make  their  retreats 

ri  g  chaos  reassumes  the  streets." 

I  as,  through  the  halted  traffic's  mass, 
|j  (  youth  of  fourteen  dragged  his  ass 
s  led  ambulance,  then,  beyond  pain. 
I  near  where  a  gutter  may  have  lain, 
j  norphine,  tragic  heroine!'' 
a  continued,  "you  whose  only  sin 

imit  to  Harrison's  foul  sway ! 
i  <i  -anguine  law  s  which  tempt  and  slay 
N  ig.  make  desired  and  most  dear 
i  vhat  otherwise  we  might  not  fear, 
yel  legislation  for  the  mob 
r1  tij  a  bribed  nark  in  his  nasty  job. 
Q  ot  unwitting  victims  dot 


The  streets,  while  moralists  inspect  their  lot. 
Weep,  and  conclude  that  in  this  happy  isle 
All  prospects  please,  and  only  junk  is  vile. 

"Ill  fares  the  land  that  merits  little  praise, 
Where  men  accumulate,  and  wealth  decays: 
Where  Mulciber  &  Sons,  Incorporated. 
Builders  of  pre-fab  ruins,  unabated 
Spawn  their  impermanent  boxes  everywhere, 
Pasting  their  cheapness  on  the  dusty  air. 
Imperial  Rome  was  splendid,  if  confused. 
But  useful  buildings  really  could  be  used. 
Now  bricklayers,  plying  their  ancient  art, 
Muck  up  their  mortar  from  the  very  start. 
Take  coffee  breaks  all  day.  and  w  ith  a  chuckle 
Watch  as  the  walls  they  build  begin  to  buckle." 

He  paused  to  watch  a  tired  patrolman  shove 

One  of  the  public  he  was  servant  of. 

\\  ho  be  llow  i  d  back  at  his  blue-coated  brother; 

Each  tried  for  greater  rudeness  than  the  other. 

Back  to  his  car-hood  and  his  theme  Rus  leapt : 

"Service,  each  month  more  grudging  and  inept. 

Has  sovietized:  the  languages  I  speak 

Are  only  English,  German.  French,  some  Greek, 

Italian.  ^  iddish  and  a  bit  of  Gullah 

—  I  ne\er  needed  them  to  get  a  cruller 

And  coffee,  or  to  give  a  st  reel  address: 

I  m  not  so  good  at  Spanish.  I  confess, 
And  so  in  cabs  I  circle  through  the  dark 
When  all  1  w  ished  w as  to  ti  averse  the  Bark. 

I'm  threatened  w  hen  the  tip's  not  tw  iee  the  fare- 
But  then.  1  w  asn't  going  an\  w  here. 
Reall\  .  just  to  the  mo\  ies.  to  await 
For  forty  minutes,  freezing  at  the  gate. 
Three  hours'— not  dollars'— w  orth  of  naked  snatch, 
Amplified  panting  and  a  pilfered  batch 
Of  glossv  travel  shots,  with  twanging  sounds. 
Like  pharmaceuticals,  making  the  rounds 
Among  an  audience  whose  tepid  praise 
Is  touched  by  memories  of  milder  day  s 
When  Wittgenstein,  and  I.  flicked  out  each  night 
At  something  mindless,  beautiful  and  bright." 

Well,  how  about  the  Mets?  They  have  come  far . . . 

"—The  Mets?  The  Museum  and  the  Opera? 

Then,  no.  until  the  angels  start  to  sing 

At  the  departure  of  Director  Bing 

\\  hen  there  will  vanish,  w  ith  a  mighty  roar, 

I I  is  audience,  productions,  and  decor. 
Aci  oss  the  Park,  the  other  Met  is  ill : 
You  can  find  pots  and  pic  tures  in  it  still. 

I  guess,  among  the  crowds  who  are  lined  in 
Not  by  the  touching.  Bronze  Age  safety  pin, 
The  Dirck  Bouts,  or  the  Hellenistic  head. 
Beauties  and  truths  of  the  unending  dead. 
But  by  the  price  tag  on  the  latest  purchase. 
While  guards  now  eye  us  w  aril) .  and  search  us 
For  i  azors,  car  antennae,  pots  of  grease 
\\  i'Ii  which  mobs  humanize  a  masterpiece, 
The  Mammon  of  attendance  figures  stands 
Rubbing  his  failing  directorial  hands. 
Dear  Hoving!  let  him  repossess  with  love 
Those  parks  he  was  a  good  commissioner  of! 
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"Richmond  and  Queens?  all  that's  a  world  apart 

That  neither  touches,  nor  yet  breaks  my  heart. 

While  evil  flourishes  in  \\  ashington 

M  \  loud,  minority  New  York's  the  one 

I'm  leaving— where  disgusting  Mitchell  breeds 

Allies  like  Hies  whose  hopeless,  violent  deeds 

Augment  his  power:  so  I'm  off  to  where 

Queens  is  diluted  in  a  lot  of  air. 

Truth  is  in  hiding,  language  so  decayed 

That  I  can't  say  I  call  a  spade  a  spade 

\\  ithout  a  chorus  of  'You  see,  you  see! 

Languageists  are  the  real  enemy  F 

"Manhattan's  all  there  is.  and  that's  no  good— 

There's  no  equivalent  of  St.  John's  Wood. 

I  don't  belong  to  the  quasurban  faction : 

One  passive  sufferer  in  the  realm  of  action. 

Sebastian,  seems  to  flourish  in  St.  George, 

S.I..  w  here  once  the  smithy's  sounding  forge 

Rang  out  above  the  bay— a  gurgling  tunnel 

May  soon  convert  his  village  to  a  funnel. 

We're  had  by  that  great,  powerfail,  con  Ed; 

Bell's  ads  are  lively,  but  their  phones  are  dead. 

Call  "Operator'  and  you  can  expect 

A  surl)  girl,  and  with  a  speech  defect. 

Alf  moved  here  from  his  house  on  Beacon  Hill 

And  nightly  hears,  despite  his  sleeping  pill. 

Through  his  thin  walls  on  Second  Avenue 

His  neighbors  quarrel,  and  his  neighbors  screw  . 

His  friend  Ralph  lives  on  the  West  Side,  meanwhile. 

In  a  well-built,  half-century-old  pile: 

I  [igh  ceilings,  w  ide  rooms  out  of  rooms  unfolding. 

Where  squads  of  roaches  drill  along  the  molding. 

Ted  has  been  mugged  and  Chloe  has  been  raped: 

Charles  had  his  left  ear  messily  reshaped: 

Twelve  burglaries  have  left  poor  Colin  vexed— 

I  shall  not  w ait  around  to  be  the  next. 

Scarce  had  he  reached  the  end  of  his  complaint. 
The  foul  air  making  even  sunset  faint. 
When  the  loud  horn,  incessant  and  unkind, 
From  a  pink  Ford  Omphalos  just  behind 
Urged  him  behind  his  wheel :  wa\  ing  goodnight, 
Rus  vanished  in  the  fading  urban  light. 

\l\  eyes  strained  after  him,  a  rub)  gleam 

Of  taillight  sinking  in  a  sanguine  stream 

Si  i  etching  across  the  bridges,  reaching  out 

For  green  receding  hills  which,  in  the  rout 

Of  grow  ing  dust  and  sinking  darkness,  fade 

Further  into  the  distance  each  decade. 

I  turned  back  tow  aid  the  city  then,  to  muse 

On  his  brighl  future,  with  those  shining  views 

And  costly  beauties  of  which  we're  in  want: 

Dilapidated  w  alls  in  cold  Vermont : 

Impoverished  rustics,  down  the  road  apiece. 

\\  hose  nephew  w  as  caught  buggering  their  niece; 

White  cotton-batting  bread  for  sale  at  all 

i  Both  )  local  supermarkets.  0.  the  ball 

The  firemen  I  volunteer  )  contrive  each  spring! 

I  You'll  know  the  season's  surely— er— in  swing.) 

Two  cars ;  four  snow  tires ;  fifty  sets  of  keys : 

Expiring  herds  of  handymen  to  please: 

Forty-mile  drives  to  fan  the  dying  coals 


Of  conversation  with  some  other  souls 
Who  still  remember  what  discourse  can  be 
Among  the  few  who  don't  need  every  "t" 
Crossed  in  boldface,  nor  a  shared,  dubious  joi 
Gasped  at.  in  order  just  to  grasp  the  point. 


I!ut  Id  me  not  sip  from  an  empty  cup: 
I  >espite  such  easv.  juv  enile  bitching-up, 
Trees  are  at  best  drab  objects  when  they  take 
The  place  of  people  I  unless  you  can  make. 
Like  George  the  Third  in  his  insanity, 
Intelligent  conversation  w  ith  a  tree ) . 
Mountains  are  not  to  climb,  but  to  remembei ; 
Sunset  on  bare,  w  ide  beaches  in  September, 
The  chill  of  brilliant,  dark  Sierra  nights, 
Midocean  loomings  of  the  Northern  Lights, 
The  closed,  familial  huddle  of  small  towns 
In  winter  whites,  autumnal  reds  and  browns- 
All  blossoming  fictions,  plucked  just  for  the  d; 
Brought  home  against  the  truth  of  urban  gray 
Will  (lower  in  the  garden  of  the  mind. 
Their  pale  originals  quite  left  behind. 
But  if  one's  sentenced  to  a  daily  \  ieu  . 
Nature  will  fail  him  in  a  da)  or  tw  o. 

I  who  had  undergone  a  banishment 
I  Fifteen  years  long  in  the  w  rong  cities  pent) 
Replacing  mv  fled  counterpart,  can  sink 
Into  New  York's  congestion,  fear,  and  stink, 
Untitled  concrete  beneath  a  dirt)  dome: 
The  difference  is  that  I  am  moving  home. 
Throughout  this  country,  one's  home  town  coi 
After  one  leaves  it.  and  remembered  facts 
Are  paler,  teachers  shorter,  neighborhoods  ' 
Narrowed  and  sunken,  the  beloved  woods       .  J 
One  picnicked  in  a  patch  of  scrubby  alder: 
Bright  shops  get  dingv .  public  grass  grows  bal.t* 
The  older  shapes  of  living  shrink,  and  those  M 
Who  move  among  them  still  like  ghosts,  enclo$ 
A  seeming  w  ant  of  substance:  who  returns  i 
Home  again  in  America,  but  burns 
With  mixed  embarrassment  and  cindered  love 
For  everything  he  was  the  upshot  of? 
New  York  gets  worse,  but  so  does  everything. , 
It  hasn't  shrunk  a  bit.  What  I  could  bring 
Back  to  the  city  after  fifteen  years 
Of  exile  hasn't  melted  into  teai  - 
That,  partly  condescending,  partly  fond, 
Watered  the  ground  that  I  had  grown  beyond. 

I  surely  came  back  in  a  rush  of  luck: 

No  horrors  happened  in  the  mover's  truck: 

I  moved  all  but  a  few  things  w  hich  I  stored  j 

To  an  apartment  I  can  still  afford 

( I  am  part  owner  of  the  flat  I  rent  me  I . 

Ed  Koch,  my  Congressman,  can  represent  me 

Because  there  is  about  as  much  good  sense 

Concentrated  in  his  constituents 

As  there  is  anywhere:  my  children  go 

To  unselfconscious  school  at  home,  and  so 

They  feel  at  home  in  school— good  luck,  it's  tru 

But  whether  in  China  or,  indeed.  Peru 

In  small  tow  ns,  the  well-favored  and  the  wretel 

Hav  en't  much  room  in  w  hich  their  luck  can  str 
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li  i  cities,  nothing  much  can  be 
,  and  all  one  find*     secrecy . 
Id  is  not  a  mob,  nor  makes  one  <lie 
i  of  self  inside  it,  with  a  sigh 

arionvmity  and  crowds 

nn  wanderers  unw  ind  theii  shrouds, 
■ed  l>v  nature  in  their  final  quest 
largest,  deepest  cities  are  the  he-t. 
bliage  and  a  backwoods  road  or  two 
ppalachian  poverty  from  view  : 
Metropolis,  the  hopeless  poor 

y  plain,  are  hv  no  means  obscure. 

wers  with  dingy  walk-ups  at  their  backs 

nd  disposed  on  both  sides  of  the  tracks: 

Hi  urban  rustics,  those  who  live 

the  city,  but  in  primitive 

-  scattered  in  among  its  blight 

out.  no  great  distance,  into  light. 

for  homecomings— mirabile  factu!— 
>rk's  the  onlv  city  to  come  back  to. 
rig  Manhattan,  high  over  the  tossed 
it  Spuyten  Duyvil  which  I  crossed 
ia  kayak  when  I  was  nineteen: 
?nt  thoughts  impressed  upon  its  screen 
nee,  glittering  with  overlaid 
irencies  of  memory,  filtering  shade 
petitions  animate  a  view 
fin  more  than  just  returning  to. 

ive  here  again.  My  brother  Mike 
ived  next  door:  and  in  a  way,  I'm  like 

Id  agrarian  conservative: 

f-mile  distance  between  where  I  live 

ere  I  did  w  hen  I  was  ten.  feels  never 

;ea  shackle  I  should  w  ant  to  sever 

it  like  an  extension  of  my  own, 

ot  run  through  asphalt,  pipe,  and  stone— 

if  continuity  for  an 

ise  rootless  cosmopolitan. 

Borj  has  its  hearsay  too:  mv  great- 

lther  came  in  1848, 

from  fuzz  and  new  defenestrations 

ue,  to  wander  here  among  the  nations. 

p  his  dozen  children,  make  cigars. 

i  for  me  in  anecdote,  like  stars. 

n\  innuendoes,  piercing  night. 

Ihich  a  child  infers  a  plain  of  light. 

ldfather  and  I  w  alked  in  the  park 
the  frozen  lake,  in  growing  dark  : 

een  eighty-eight,  he  said,  the  year 

reat  blizzard,  we  crossed  without  fear. 

d  as  the  bundled  skaters  skimmed 
ice  on  the  safe  part  that  was  rimmed 

Was,  and  cut  across  the  reflex  of 
park  lamp  on  the  bridge  above. 
m  is  remembering,  and  w  ho  had  merely 
"1  'f  that  past?  For  each  it  gleamed  as  clearly 

I  sted  memories  open  up  again  : 
•  r  daughter,  at  the  age  of  ten. 

II  f  the  old  Met  Opera  House  from  me. 


Some  half-formed  fiction  she  w  ill  never  see, 

As  at  the  same  age.  1  was  epiiie  at  home 

\\  ilh  a  remembrance  called  the  Hippodrome 

—  I'hased.  similar  emblems  of  the  city  s  quest. 
Moving  be\  ond  historic  palimpsest. 

For  instant  self-fulfillment.  One  night  late. 

Six  years  ago  in  August,  through  the  great 

.\e\\l\  revealed  vaults  in  a  ruined,  weird 

Penn  Station,  w  inds  sang  and  faint  stars  appeared 

Above  columnar  bases:  broken  gloom 

Swallowed  the  crystal-palace  waiting  room 

In  gaping  Piranesian  pits— all  seemed 

Somehow  created  for  this,  and  redeemed 

Bj  that  great  wind-swept  moment.  Then  I  passed 

Out  onto  the  hot  pavements,  to  be  gassed 

By  busses,  bumped  by  derelicts,  awav 

From  dreams  of  change  to  contact  with  decay. 

—  But  so  much  more  decav  because  we've  got 
Riches  to  molder,  and  so  much  to  rot. 

I  im  lives  downtown,  and  makes  a  long  commute 
i  To  Queens,  to  work  I  as  long  as  is  the  route 
Deep  into  Westchester:  he  gets  to  go 
Home  to  a  lovely  place  on  Bank  Street,  though: 
Not  the  benighted  suburb.  Middle  Ridge 
\\  here  affluence  is  underpr  ivilege. 
Jim  lives  in  Athens:  there's  no  need  to  roam: 
Our  ruins-and-fig  republic  here  at  home 
\l  ill  mellow  us.  as  things  go  to  the  bad. 
And  lend  us  patience  that  we've  never  had. 
Then,  as  our  science  fails  and  our  arts  rot. 
Instead  of  huddling  in  some  minor  spot 
On  the  torn  outskirts  of  a  little  town 
i     here  more  than  here,  old  buildings  are  torn  down, 
And  metal  siding  fronts  for  honest  wood  I 
We'll  see  the  ending  out  from  where  we  should : 
\^  ith  nothing  working,  services  gone  slack. 
Mushrooms  on  the  abandoned  subw  ay  track, 
Telephones  silent  between  twelve  and  two. 
Thousands  of  cats  reclaim  an  empty  zoo. 


Gardens?  Lead  me  not  home  to  them:  a  plain 

Of  rooftops,  gleaming  after  April  rain 

In  later  sunlight,  shines  w  ith  Ceres'  gold 

Sprung  up,  not  ripped,  from  earth:  gained  as  of  old. 

Our  losses  are  of  gardens.  We  create 

\  dense,  sad  city  for  our  final  state. 


West  in  Manhattan  w  here  the  sun  has  set 
The  elevator  rises  calmly  vet 

In  my  dark  tower,  against  the  tower-dimmed  sky. 

Whose  wide,  old  windows  y  ield  my  narrower  eve 

Images  no  revision  can  defeat: 

Newspapers  blown  along  the  emptv  street 

At  three  A.M.  I  somewhere  in  between  "odd."' 

A  guru  told  me  long  ago.  and  "God") 

Calm  steam  rising  from  manholes  in  the  dark: 

Clean  asphalt  of  an  avenue:  the  spark 

Of  gold  in  every  mica  window  high 

On  westward  faces  of  the  peaks :  the  sky 

Near  dawn,  framed  in  the  zigzag  canvon  rim 

Of  cross-streets;  bits  of  distant  bridge,  the  dim 

Lustrous  ropes  of  pale  lights  dipping  low; 

River-  unseen  beneath,  sable  and  slow. 


Jack  Richardson 


A  LIVELY  COMMERCE 


From  Jackson  Heights  to  Las  Vegas — the  compulsive  joys  of  sex  and  gambling. 
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HAVE  ALWAYS  KEPT  UP  A  GOOD  COMMERCE  with 

JL  whores,  but  never  so  much  as  when  I  started  to 
gamble.  This  was  not,  I  stress,  due  to  gambling's 
having  a  fierce,  aphrodisiac  core.  Just  the  opposite: 
I  could  sit,  as  I  did,  in  one  of  New  York's  more  in- 
teresting saloons,  encased  in  the  structure  of  a  poker 
game,  and  stare  only  with  a  removed,  avuncular 
pleasure  at  the  lean  young  girls  of  our  age,  girls 
whom  nature  and  fashion  have  conspired  to  make 
the  happiest  examples  of  healthy  proportion  since 
the  species  began.  With  cool  wonder.  I  watched 
their  rumps  undulating  beneath  Pucci  designs  and 
all  that  stirred  in  me  was  a  general  aesthetic  glow, 
a  warm,  vague  appreciation  of  the  living  creatures 
who  formed  the  setting  for  the  excitement  and 
agony  of  the  cards  in  front  of  me.  I  had.  after  all, 
entered  a  world  of  demanding  renunciation,  and  no 
promising  glance,  no  inviting  twist  to  the  features 
of  these  exquisite  creatures  could  get  me  up  from 
the  table  if  there  was  still  another  card  or  hand  to 
be  played.  I  had  discovered  the  cold,  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  being  encapsulated  in  something  of  deep 
meaning  and  demand,  and  I  was  at  last  compre- 
hending the  force  that  had  kept  a  Humboldt  in 
search  of  another  specimen,  a  Goethe  another  line, 
a  Caesar  another  province.  It  is.  after  all.  our  com- 
pulsions which  turn  us  into  great  men. 

But  the  whores?  Well,  they  were  simply  there,  as 
they  have  always  been  in  my  life,  waiting  in  atten- 
dance. I  had  come  to  know  and  trust  our  experiences 
together,  for  it  was  to  them  that  I  had  long  ago 
entrusted  my  first  desires,  and  although  at  this  time 
that  may  seem  a  quaint  practice,  I  must  plead  that 
the  neighborhood  in  which  I  grew  up  did  not  in  any 
way  anticipate  ibe  sexual  carnival  we  enjoy  today. 
Then,  there  seemed  only  two  types  of  women  to 
choose  from:  Irish  Catholics  and  Italian  Catholics. 


and  both  were  glum  objects  to  dally  with.  Ho  I 
member  the  Irish:  their  long,  hollovv-chestei!  i 
bent  forward  as  they  slouched  by,  scuffing  lol 
and  bobby-soxed  feet  along  the  pavement  \ 
pale,  watery  eyes  and  lacteal,  pimply  skin 
pinched,  inchoate  features— in  all.  the  petul 
pect  of  the  Irish  virgin,  who  so  often  looks  a;  1 
is  in  a  deep  menstrual  brood  for  thirty  days  i 
month.  As  for  the  Italians  of  postwar  J  . 
Heights  on  Long  Island,  you  could,  for  th'  I 
part,  color  them  a  shade  darker  than  thei  i 
sisters  and  leave  it  at  that.  There  were,  of  co  I 
few  who  exploded  like  glandular  volcanoes 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  their  unaM 
ripeness  was  too  much  for  someone  like  1 1 
someone  whose  masturbatory  spectacles  still 
for  a  prepubescent  angularity  in  their  perfo  i| 
Besides,  these  Mediterranean  girls  always  see  I 
have  a  shadowy  escort  of  watchful,  unhumorc  - 
atives.  and,  over  all  their  precocious  sexua  i 
boyance,  there  hung  a  cloud  of  heavy  Nea] 
domesticity. 

As  an  example,  there  was  a  sweet,  plump  r 
called  Tina  Spagnolo  who  lived  on  my  stree  * 
always  wore  starched  white  dresses  to  set  « 
olive  skin,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  flirting ) 
month  in  a  sulky,  twelve-year-old  manner.  F  I 
one  quiet  summer  afternoon,  she  let  me  kno  ' 
I  had  been  accepted  as  a  boyfriend,  and.  af 
had  adjourned  to  a  vacant  lot  to  kiss,  she  invi 
solemnly  to  her  house.  I  didn't  know  exacth  1 
to  expect  from  this  invitation  but  what  I  foui  9 
some  fifteen  relatives,  clustered  in  the  chiar  B 
of  a  tiny,  airless  parlor,  weeping  over  a  co 
which  Tina's  uncle  lay  supporting  a  little  p)  1 
of  flowers  on  his  chest.  Tina  led  me  up  to  the  ( 
cried  a  little  and  then  squeezed  my  hand.  he 


i^linu'  |)i essii i e,  il  was  as  if  I  had  been  pinned 
*ery  lud»  of  the  cyclical  lift-  of  the  Spagnolo 
—a  cadaver  and  a  hand  squeeze,  death  and 
ation.  Suddenly,  the  hody  of  the  dead  uncle 
l)other  me  nearly  so  much  as  the  heavy 
ll  of  family  life  around  me,  the  life  which. 
m\  biological  ignorance,  I  sensed  Tina  kept 
in  her  womb.  Stretched  out  among  the  sobs 
adows  of  that  parlor  was  a  living  tedium 
lightening  than  any  final  darkness  I  could 
e,  and  this  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
gh  fondle  of  an  ensweatered  breast  — the  go- 
ien  of  affection  at  the  time.  I  nodded  rudelv 
mourners  as  I  went  outside  to  take  in  great 
kf  air,  and  I  did  not  turn  back  when  1  heard 
ailing  me. 

ie  were  of  course  those  other  girls,  demented 
rs  who  lay  impassively  in  boiler  rooms,  be- 
hoolv  a nl  handball  \\  alls,  or  in  the  sand  traps 
learby  golf  course  while  a  group  of  us  would 
i  our  way  through  a  gangbang;  but  while 
vents  helped  me  to  adjust  to  a  more  mature 
anatomv.  my  retarded  place  in  the  line  and 
itonic  expression  on  these  girls'  faces  usually 
me  retire  after  a  few   soft,  impenetrating 


'HE  FIRST  WOMAN  REALLY  TO  LEAD  ME  through 
tunnel  was  a  professional.  Her  name  was 
olanski.  How  old  she  was.  I  cannot  remein- 
■ept  that  to  me.  then,  she  appeared  well  along 
lult  blossom.   She   was    larg".  blond,  full- 
id,  with  a  quiet,  open  face  that  betokened 
lion  rather  than  any  deep  passion.  When  I 
r.  she  was  wearing  a  blue  satin  dress  slit  to 
ihs  and.  with  her  co-workers,  was  leaning 
\  over  the  guardrail  which  encircled  a  near- 
dance  floor.  She  was  a  hostess  in  the  Samba 
one  of  those  benighted  dance  halls  and  places 
lezvous  along  Broadway,  and  1.  flush  with 
us  money,  was  in  from  the  sticks  of  Jackson 
;  looking  for  big-city  thrills.  \\  e  danced.  I 
her  Coca-Colas  at  a  dollar  a  glass  and  cig- 
at  a  dollar  a  package.  With  a  pleasant  tenac- 
ch  consisted  of  a  grind  or  two  while  we 
and  some  whispered  obscenities  while  we 
table,  she  coaxed  me  to  such  extravagance 
less  than  an  hour,  enough  strands  of  dance 
idangled  from  between  her  breasts  to  make 
ir  that  she  bad  bought  out  Radio  City  Music 
r  the  evening.  Our  first  meeting  ended  with 
ing  just  enough  money  left  to  uncheck  my 
il  and  command  a  subway  home.  But  I  also 
th  me  a  promise  that  the  next  time  we  met. 
lid  arrive  nearer  to  the  four  o'clock  closing 
St K  thirty-five  dollars,  there  would  be  rewards 
I  ban  abdominal  bumps  to  a  fox-trot  tempo. 
I  into  her  bored,  ingenuous  M itteleuropa  face, 
t  ansmitling  the  features  of  generations  of 
li  t  stands  in  taverns  along  the  roads  between 
.  \\  arsaw.  and  Budapest,  and.  though  I  really 
choice,  1  trusted  her. 

m  davs  later,  this  confidence  was  rewarded. 


Jane,  smelling  of  powder  and  a  ttrong,  peppermint 
pei  fume,  gave  me  a  mediocre  launching  into  man- 
hood in  the  sadly  furnished  rented  room  of  a  two- 
family  bolide  oddlv  enough  ju-l  a  few  blocks  from 
where  I  lived  at  the  time.  I  say  mediocre  perhaps 
unjustly:  Jane  was  competent  and  patient,  permit- 
ting me  all  sorts  of  curious  investigations  and  help- 
ing me  without  laughter  or  condescension  through 
the  choreography  of  an  honest,  above-board  screw. 
There  was  not  much  excitement  in  her.  however,  for 
she  claimed  the  subway  ride  had  tired  her  out  and 
that  she'd  been  unusually  mangled  and  trod  upon  by 
the  night's  customers.  Dumbly.  I  had  had  to  wait 
while,  for  twenty  minutes,  she  rubbed  and  soaked 
her  swollen  feet,  and  maintained  a  grim  silence 
broken  only  by  heavy,  working-class  sighs. 

Nevertheless.  I  remember  afterwards  walking  the 
streets  at  dawn,  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  up 
at  that  hour  without  sleep,  happily  inhaling  the 
female  odors  which  still  clung  to  my  clothes.  In 
terms  of  pleasures,  depressions,  horrors,  and  de- 
lights. I  was  confused,  but  I  did  feel  keenly  satis- 
fied with  myself,  as  though  I'd  fulfilled  one  more 
condition  of  proof  that  1  could  indeed  exist  in  the 
larger  world  of  heroes  and  exploits,  the  world 
through  which  I  planned  one  day  to  tear  like  a 
demonic.  Asian  conqueror.  I.m<'  had  served  up  a 
little  human  provision  for  the  sieges  I  w  as  planning, 
and  I  was  still  grateful  to  her  when,  a  decade  later, 
long  after  I'd  had  years  of  furious  and  inconclusive 
battling  behind  me.  and  long  after  Jane  had  taken 
her  bovine  hustle  away  from  the  Samba  Palace,  I 
saw  her  picture  still  festooning  its  entrance,  fixing 
her  as  she  was  in  19 19.  in  a  broad-shouldered  gow  n, 
a  rosebud  mouth,  and  a  rush  of  curly,  blond  hair 
spilling  well  over  her  shoulders.  The  photograph 
gave  prominence  to  the  first  breasts  I  bad  actually 
fondled  at  leisure,  and,  passing  by,  now  a  sexual 
veteran.  I  would  look  at  them  warmly,  wonder  at 
the  rush  of  time,  and  salute  their  honest,  hard- 
working proletarian  owner. 

Many  followed  Jane,  but,  as  I  said,  with  gam- 
bling, mv  play  with  whores  swelled  to  the  extent  of 
tri-weekly  orgies  occasioned  by  an  early-morning 
w  ish  to  tear  open  the  sheath  of  tension  which  the 
night  s  play  had  wrapped  around  me.  But  there 
were  deeper  reasons  too,  reasons  that  spun  about 
the  need  to  step  back  for  a  moment  from  the  unre- 
mitting data  of  wins  and  losses,  from  the  precise 
addition  of  my  self's  worth  of  an  evening,  from  the 
ritualized  savings,  grumbles,  and  exultations  of 
other  gamblers:  in  short,  to  dip  for  a  moment  into 
a  weaker,  more  ill-defined,  more  human  world  which 
did  not  demand  that  one  s  secrets  be  turned  up  con- 
tinually, which  allowed  pretensions  to  replace  cal- 
culations, which  encouraged  foolishness,  illusion, 
and  the  -ort  of  grand,  tawdry  lies  that  one  creates 
for  strangers  while  on  vacation.  These  5:00  A.M. 
treks  were  brief  holidays  from  the  austere  pleasures 
which  defined  all  that  I  had  discovered  important 
about  myself.  If  I  had  behaved  and  worked  well,  if 
I  had  not  suffered  a  numbing  loss,  then  I  might  in- 
dulge my  frailties  with  a  short,  secular  tour  through 
the  environs  of  Forty-second  Street,  gathering  up 
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two  or  three  hookers  desperate  for  some  rewarding 
score  before  the  day's  commuters  erupted  from  the 
subways  and  stifled,  with  morning  papers  and 
Nedick's  orange  juice,  the  nighttime  atmosphere  of 
search-and-sell.  And  so  I  would  arrive  for  the  last 
shift,  as  expansive  as  a  Midwestern  conventioneer, 
offering  more  money  than  the  girls  w  ould  probably 
make  in  three  nights  of  ordinary .  moody,  suspicious 
tricks,  insinuating,  in  an  overexcited  babble,  that 
I  had  strange  desires,  and  that  together  we  could 
hold  hack  the  sun.  have  a  bal  masque,  make  a  sw  ing- 
ing scene. 

"You  a  cop9"  was  generally  their  first  response 
i  I  never  did  understand  win  they  considered  ex- 
uberance and  hyperbole  attributes  of  the  vice 
squad  i  and  at  this  I  would  then  tone  myself  down 
and  return  to  the  enticing  business  of  money.  Soon 
I  would  have  their  dark  faces  showing  that  tiny 
hit  of  trust  which  was  all  these  ladies  needed  to 
make  them  risk  thirt\  days  in  the  women's  detention 
house  or  disembowelment  at  the  hands  of  some  sex- 
ual extremist. 

Finally,  we  would  he  off  to  my  apartment,  and 
the  earlv  mornings  were  full  of  music  and  the 
cackles  of  Geraldines.  Gigis.  Ronnies,  and  Bobbies 
as.  under  m\  command,  they  scuttled  about  the 
living  room  and  arranged  themselves  into  various 
black  tableaux,  giggling  and  slipping  all  the  while. 
Irving  earnest h  to  match  m\  whims,  wing  with 
each  other  for  personal  attention  which  might  call 
for  an  extra  tip. 

"What  you  see  in  that  Gigi?*1  Ronnie  would 
»a\ .  "'She  got  a  black,  ugly  face  that  look  like  forty 
mile  uh  bad  road. 

"Hev.  Jack."  Ronnie  whispers,  "that  Gigi  ain't 
gonna  nive  vou  nothin*.  She  ain  t  got  the  chops  for 
what  vou  want.  Now  1  got  an  ass  on  me  like  uh 
Mississippi  mule.  Vou  can  bang  awa\  till  \<>u  get 
tired." 

And  now  Geraldine  insinuates  herself  while  feign- 
ing a  search  for  a  idass  in  my  kitchen:  "Sheet,  we 
can  make  somethin1  happen,  baby,  you  git  rid  of 
them  two  dragass  whores.  I  know  the  kinda  scene 
vou  looking  for.  You  want  to  have  it  all  your  way. 
don't  \ou.  Colonel?  That  s  cool  with  me. 

It  was  high  court  intrigue,  but  I  general!)  kept 
them  serving  equalh  while,  hunched  on  all  fours, 
their  magnificent  bottoms  pointing  skywards  to 
receive  m\  restrained  promptings.  thev  paraded 
proudh  as  I  tried  to  draw  the  folds  of  my  mind 
further  and  further  apart  so  that  an)  new.  happv 
excess  might  easil)  violate  it.  It  was  as  if  I  wanted 
to  paiodx  carnal  pleasure,  to  make  of  it  some 
grotesque,  comical  Sancho  next  to  the  quixotic 
exultations  of  m\  gambling.  It  was  a  burlesque 
orgy,  in  which,  bv  no  means  oblivious,  in  these 
times  of  riots  and  Third  World  emergings,  to  the 
histor  ical  moment.  I  let  mv  pale,  flaccid  bod\  rise 
like  a  fetish  from  the  swarm  of  blackness  at  its  feet. 
At  times  I  wanted  these  dark  women  to  rise  up.  rip. 
flav.  and  quarter  me:  but  then  I  would  remember 
that  I.  too.  still  had  a  small  coal  of  desire  worth 
fanning  with  a  little  more  breath,  the  desire  to  catch 
mv   fate  in  some  sparkling  baroque  casino  and 


finally  to  be.  like  the  civilization  for  \m 
white  body  stood  surrogate,  remember  f< 
daring.  Faustian  arrogance. 

i  es.  there  were  high  moments,  but  the  m 
saturnalias  never  lasted  for  more  than  a  i«| 
simph  could  not  sustain  them.  Somethir  ai» 
would  break  into  the  mood,  some  momt  oi 
perceptive  intolerance  would  snatch  the  pi) 
the  game  and  I  would  be  left  w  ith  th  yi 
straightforward  business  of  achieving  aqi^p 
(  (iming  in  the  midsts  of  an  ebony  flurry  cm 
and  thighs.  Sometimes  the  end  of  the  hr.ni 
play  would  be  caused  by  a  book  set  out  ft 
coffee  table,  a  book  which  would  remind  miw 
ter  all.  I  had  a  sobering  intelligence:  son'ua 
would  be  an  unreal  and  unexpected  flash  in 
in  the  reflection  of  a  mirror:  sometimes  -M 
would  simplv  start  to  bleed:  arrd  often  bp 
downstairs  neighbor,  a  professor  of  art  hi  rv 
girls'  college  in  New  V  ork.  who  would  calLen 
for  rest  before  he  rose  to  go  and  explain* 
nificance  of  Merovingian  ornaments  to  his  Hi 

\\  hatever  the  pall,  the  girls  sensed  it  imr  li; 
and  while  one  of  them  worked  on  me  wit  sn 
sional  speed,  the  others  would  be  hastily  aj 
into  their  shreds  of  underwear,  straighter.fi 
wigs,  adjusting  seams  and  eyelashes,  and  fet 
ways  preparing  to  meet  an  East  Side  mo'0£ 
tween  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues— for  t  hi 
the  easiest  of  confrontations. 

And  then  they  were  gone.  "A  van!  pcur  CM 
lorsque  je  couche  sail."  said  Mallarme.  M 
a  late  night  preoccupation  with  whores  en 
With  me.  an  cnnlrairr.  I  would  be  certain  id 
if  the  Gigis.  Geraldines.  or  any  other  n 
wanted  to  stretch  out  beside  me  and  shai'l 
timacies  of  sleep,  intimacies  which  I  fill 
more  personal  than  any  sexual  exchanges.  >f 
I  believe,  so  splinters  the  self  as  a  bed  shsfl 
an  unknown  bodv.  To  hear,  on  the  xerj  W 
consciousness,  alien  sighs,  scratches,  anil 
makes  me  spiral  past  the  doubts  of  Desci* 
suspect  that  my  very  thoughts  are  not  mi  i 
then  that  there  is  no  substance  to  me  at  all  I 
temporary  oblivion  I'm  about  to  experien<B 
manent,  impersonal,  and  inclusive.  There! 
have  one  area  of  brute,  visceral  discrimijl 
is  in  the  care  with  which  I  try  to  select  soil 
trusted  quality  and  compassion  to  doze  9 
someone  who  will  let  me  move  into  dreams  4 
secrets  hoarded  together  for'  m\  own  selfrl 

No.  1  was  never  sorn  to  see  the  whore  * 
A  fresh  silence  would  slip  into  my  roorl 
would  feel,  left  alone,  peculiarly  comfort;  3 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  last  night.  Therrl 
corn  s,-,  now  and  then  a  small  spasm  of  feai  * 
into  bed.  fear  that,  with  the  frenzies  of  $1 
and  mv  high-spirited  black  whores.  I  ha< 
irrevocably  from  the  comfortable  orbit  of  a  I 
life.  And  then.  too.  there  would  be  a  whif  I 
cated  anxiety  over  the  gambles,  over  the  i ' 
which  I  planned  around  myself  and  whichll 
each  dav  unfold  with  design  and  drama.  I 
life  had  now  become  intense  enough  to  m  1 
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aid.  like  a  sighing  Cavalier  poet  pleased 
\vn  sensibility,  I  would  go  off  to  sleep 
a  sort  of  sweet  agony  between  postcoital 
and  post-Copernican  despair. 


I'W.  IN  LAS  VEGAS,  a  three-thousand-dollar 
|v  tucked  into  a  mound  of  socks  in  my  suit- 

I  It  little  need  of  the  morning  bacchanals 
I -aimed  me  in  New  York.  I  had  begun  my 

■  the  first  trial  had  been  passed,  and  if  I 
|l  the  Bell  Captain— the  sweet,  respectful 
|;ave  me!— for  a  woman,  it  was  really  only 
Ition  of  anv  godlike  feelings,  a  little  indica- 
liman  weariness  lest  there  should  be  some 
Ijeful  jealousy  in  the  heavens. 

Ibossa  nova  bounced  off  mv  room  s  pastel 

■  tinkled  gloriously  in  m\  glass.  m\  bod\ 

II  in  the  silk  robe  that  covered  it.  and. 
t  window.  I  looked  down  upon  the  Strip. 
I  cars  flash  by  beneath  the  colossal  lights  of 
|<  which,  in  infinite  varieties  of  colored 
lote  images  of  the  American  desert  in  the 
lis.  Dunes.  Golden  Nugget— names  in  mam- 
Irls  of  neon,  planned  to  burn  awa\  am 
larkness  from  the  cit\  limits.  I  saluted  all 
lid  see  with  a  sip  from  m\  glass,  and  then 
■ell.  an  octave-spaced  chime  of  two  notes. 

I:re  is  a  blemish  wrong  about  her."  I 

■  "I'll  pay  up  and  send  her  away.  Every - 
lo  perfect  now  to  endure  a  hadh  turned 
I  a  moustached  upper  lip." 

I'd  the  door  and  the  evening  continued  a 

■  There,  in  the  portal,  was  a  blond  creature 

■  ighteen,  with  a  fat  e  as  lasciviously  drows\ 
I  us  child  s.  She  was  all  golden,  in  a  \ellow 
faring  yellow  shoes,  and.  most  touching 
Irving  a  tiny,  \ellow  purse.  W  ith  refriger- 
I  eyes,  she  took  a  quick,  knowing  estimate 

■  1  then  smiled  at  the  happv  simplicit)  she 
m:  caught  in  m\  mood. 

Isem  to  be  havin"  a  part)  all  b\  yourself." 
la  a  sharp  metallic  draw  1.  I  had  heard  those 
K  sounds  before,  long  ago.  in  the  Armv. 
■>e  stretched-out.  tortuous  days  at  Camp 
lirkansas. 

1;  an  Arkansan?"I  asked,  as  she  glanced 
me  room  to  make  certain  that  we  were  to  be 

I  she  said,  frowning  a  bit.  probabl)  over 
liat  I  had  anticipated  part  of  her  standard 

■  ional  give-and-take.  As  a  rule,  whore-  ask 

■  and  seem  generalb  perplexed  or  unin- 
I  hen.  in  return,  a  little  social  interrogation 
1-cl  of  them.  "I'm  from  Oklahoma."  she 

■  ally,  and  then,  with  a  proper  crossing  of 
I  town  daintilv  in  one  of  the  chairs.  "Fort 
I  on  the  border.  I've  been  in  Arkansas  a 

■:he  Arkansas-Oklahoma  border  to  Las 

■  e  route  of  escape.  She  must  have  realized 
B  y  age  that  she  was  several  cuts  above  an 
l*.tler  and  had  moved  on— here,  to  the  air- 


conditioned  refinement  of  a  gambler  s  suite.  I 
thought  of  those  I  had  seen  like  her  around  Arm\ 
bases,  young  wives  scuffing  along  vacantly  in  slacks 
and  wedgies,  their  hair  eternallv  condemned  to 
curlers,  pushing  prams  and  shopping  carts  about 
the  PX.  young  girls  alreadv  puffed  of  face  from 
matching  their  noncommissioned  husbands'  think- 
ing habits,  girls  always  smoking,  chattering,  and 
pulling  a  hazy,  transient  life  together  which  had 
begun  on  a  three-day  pass  spent  in  the  boozv  wonder 
of  a  motel  and  which  had  now  become  a  regulated 
boredom  prescribed  by  Pentagon  regulations.  I 
thought  of  those  girls,  how  thev  stiffened  sullenb 
whenever  an  officer's  wife  glided  by  them  in  the 
commissar),  and  I  was  glad  this  little  whore  had 
run  to  Las  Vegas. 

Now  she  was  settling  into  the  room,  slowly,  ob- 
viousb  getting  ready  for  some  humanizing  talk  be- 
fore discussing  bed  and  board.  I  went  to  make  us  a 
drink,  and  from  the  angle  of  the  bar  got  to  peek  at 
her  at  leisure.  Exquisite!  Pert,  compact,  with  fierce 
little  breasts  and  slim,  round  calves  and  thighs.  I 
have  mentioned  Balthus,  and  her  face  did  have  his 
charming  insinuation  of  evil  running  through  it- 
baby  features,  but  the  more  I  stared,  the  more  Cri- 
velli  came  to  mind.  Crivelli  of  the  golden  madonna 
caught  in  a  frame  of  peacocks  and  heavy,  ripe, 
ebullient  fruit.  Hut  finally  she  was  very  much  m\ 
Lad)  of  America— half  Oklahoma  Oothic.  half  Las 
Vegas  voluptuousness. 

The  evening  had  been  a  series  of  dizzying  suc- 
cesses and  now.  at  its  end.  this  radiant  Oklahoman 
came  to  make  me  toss  reflections  and  memories 
about  in  m\  own  mental  time.  It  was  all  a  new  land- 
scape with  a  peculiar  geometry  that  did  not  seem  to 
need  the  elaborate  theorems  that  had  bound  m\  old 
being  together  into  a  cramped,  suspicion-  ligure 
whose  sides  were  raw  boundaries  that  shrank  from 
an)  rough,  unmanageable  experience.  So  often  I 
had  felt  that,  with  my  cautious,  weak,  fastidious 
sensibility  .  I  must  have  been  deduced  b)  some 
Euclidian  fop  whose  s\stem  precluded  all  uncalcu- 
lated.  expansive  enjoyment.  Rut  now.  suddenly.  1 
could  shuffle  the  planes  of  my  being  around  like 
cards,  putting  memory  and  future  on  the  line  each 
time  a  heav)  bet  was  made,  existing,  for  all  m\  re- 
spect for  the  form-  of  chance,  without  a  system.  I 
felt  now  as  if  each  sharp  experience  had  no  gloom) 
antecedent-,  no  haunting  similarities  which  could 
haul  the  phenomena  in  front  of  me  back  into  cau- 
tious pockets  of  memorv  where  old  pains  and  fail- 
ures would  siphon  the  exuberance  out  of  them. 
Standing  in  my  room,  I  felt,  occurring  slowh  be- 
neath m\  bathrobe,  an  ecdysis  of  old  flesh  that  had 
grown  rough,  scab,  dry,  and  impenetrable  with  use. 
I  knew  the  feeling  would  not  last  long,  but  I  en- 
joyed  it.  enjoyed  falling  instantb  in  love  with  the 
little  patc  h  ot  Oklahoma  sunlight  sitting  so  ladylike 
on  my  (  hair,  and  I  considered  that  this.  too.  I  had 
won  at  the  baccarat  table,  that  it  was  all  part  of  a 
series  which  I  might  follow  to  who  knew  what 
ecstatic  levels. 

"My  name's  Sail)  .  W  hat's  \oiirs?" 

1  told  the  truth.  Usually,  at  this  moment,  at  this 
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question,  I  would  fall  into  glorious  lies.  "Winfield 
Scott,"  "Sebastian  David,"  "Johnny  Laredo"— 
these  had  been  some  of  my  aliases  stretching  back 
to  the  Samba  Palace,  a  pseudonymous  trail  of  cau- 
tion, suspicion,  nominal  discontent,  and  cinema 
romance.  But  now  I  spoke  my  proper  name  out 
clearly. 

"From  the  way  you're  flyin'  around  here,  it  looks 
like  you  won  some  money  tonight." 

Pride  and  economic  discretion  did  a  brief  battle 
within  me. 

"Yes,  I  won." 

"Hey,  that's  real  nice  now,"  Sally  laughe.d, 
squirming  out  of  the  chair  and  beginning  air  ex- 
cited march  around  the  room.  "The  trouble  always 
comes  from  losers  who  feel  that  now  the  town  owes 
them  something  free.  They  want  to  bitch  the  price 
with  me  an'  I  don't  like  bitchin'.  The  old  men  are 
the  worst.  The  ones  with  the  cigars  and  funny  little 
silk  suits.  Haven't  seen  it  in  ten  years  and  then  want 
me  to  get  it  up  fer  'em  in  ten  seconds.  Then  they  still 
bitch  about  the  price." 

Her  complaint,  I  admit,  was  crude,  but  I  loved 
the  serious  outrage  and  tone  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered. She  rambled  on  about  the  vagaries  and 
trials  of  her  business,  and  I  did  nothing  more  than 
nod  sympathetically  from  a  stretched-out  position 
on  the  bed.  Years  of  difficulties  with  lovely  girls  of 
simple,  direct  natures  like  Sally's  had  taught  me 
that  there  is  something  about  my  stvle  of  conversa- 
tion which  upsets  them,  something  that  makes  them 
draw  hack  coolly  from  my  metaphors  and  turns  of 
phrase  as  if  there  were  mad.  obscene  images  hidden 
among  them.  I  generally  consoled  myself  bv  as- 
suming that  any  form  of  figurative  language  must 
seem  a  mode  of  insanity  to  the  semiliterate.  but  this 
was  poor  comfort  when,  after  having  burst  out  with 
a  rich,  imaginative  paragraph,  I  found  myself  being 
written  off  simply  as  another  creep.  I  didn't  want 
one  of  those  quizzical,  cold  smiles  coming  from 
Sally,  and  so  I  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  dan- 
gers of  language,  mumbling  only  an  agreement  here 
and  there  to  punctuate  her  list  of  complaints.  Then, 
finally,  came  a  silence,  the  traditional  little  interim 
that  always  hangs  between  the  amenities  of  a  first- 
elass  hooker  and  the  moment  of  business.  She  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  staring  down  at  me. 
her  arms  in  a  determined  fold. 

"'Well,  what  did  you  have  in  mind.  Jack? 

"Was  willst  (lii.  Schatz?  (Ju'rst-tf  que  tu  veux, 
cheri?  cQue  deseas,  querido?"  I  had  certainly  heard 
the  question  before,  in  rooms  over  the  Trocadero  in 
Frankfurt  as  a  soldier,  in  the  tiny  functional  hotels 
off  Place  Clichy,  in  the  cribs  of  the  zonas  rojas  in 
Mexico,  and  on  and  on  to  wherever  I  could  pack  my 
desires.  And  it  was  a  question  1  could  nevei  really 
answer,  for  when  asked  for  an  honest  confession  of 
m\  wishes,  a  mushroom  cloud  of  savage  needs  would 
spread  out  in  my  brain,  a  cloud  made  up  of  indis- 
tinct formless  gyfations  of  flesh  that  refused  to 
shape  into  a  specific  answer.  Whores  had  long  since 
taught  me  that  what  I  considered  to  he  mv  black 
sei acts  of  carnal  excess  were,  in  fact,  tired  common- 
places easil)  categorized  for  fast  and  simple  dis- 


patch, and  it  was  not  therefore  any  clinic  e 
rassment  which  clogged  my  mind.  Perhaps  n 
tion  was  too  much  for  my  imagination  to  | 
simple  answer,  since,  so  often,  from  the  bid 
mind,  I  would  hear  a  rumbling,  inartiJi 
sponse  which  called  darkly  on  these  lad  I 
literate  me  with  pleasure,  and  there  is  no  pJ 
pression  for  this  except  a  dryly  spoken  "evil 
"Everything?"  Sally  frowned.  "What  »j 
mean  ?" 

I  sensed  a  fissure  creeping  through  ou  .  j 
and  I  answered  with  a  weak,  ineonclusivg 
of  my  hand. 

"All  I  do  is  straight  and  French,"  Sails 
voice  now  a  little  wary  but,  to  me,  still  ram 
Sally.  1  thought.  I  will  be  as  straight  as  yj 
And  if  you  want  to  exalt  the  French  by  ghwj 
exclusive  synonymity  with  oral  tricks,  cap^ 
delights.  I  will  not  chauvinistically  protesdj 
I  have  won  so  much  that  an  idyllic,  rath  t 
dramatic,  lay  will  suffice. 

"That's  fine,"  I  said.  "That's  all  I  do  ti 
all  I  ever  do." 

Sally  nodded  understandingly.  "But,"  in 
"we  ve  got  something  to  discuss  first." 

I  nodded.  Let  us  speak  the  numbers  U 
o\  er  w  ith. 

"A  hundred  dollars."  j 


THE  figure  s|  |  x\i.i»  me.  No  matter  ho  tj 
w  ars  or  the  moods  of  commerce  inflate  le 
or  make  other  economic  rearrangements  fit! 
rency,  "one  hundred"  will  always  have  i>| 
impressive  and  intimidating  substance  tea 
hundred"— when  I  was  growing  up,  this  o6 
was  needed,  as  a  weekly  wage,  to  be  ri'ljjj 
least,  to  provide  passage  from  Jackson  Lg 
one  of  the  marvelous  towers  that  sprouuli 
gantly  across  the  river.  Faced  with  a  hunddfi 
expense.  1  always  have  to  remind  mysel  hi 
financial  game  has  changed  and  that  the  fid 
midable  figure  of  depression  psychology^ 
emasculated  into  a  simple  arithmetical  un  wi 
extraordinary  social  panache. 

"A  hundred  dollars?  That  for  the  nigh 
"No,  Jack,  you  know  better  than  tha .Ti 
Vegas.  It's  a  hundred  a  pop." 

I  wanted  to  celebrate  and  felt  loose  and  |  p 
Indeed,  mulling  over  Sally  s  attributes.  I  <t 
oned  on  between  three  and  four  nicely  spx, JO 
before  daw  n.  But  to  spend  a  tenth  of  my  fj 
on  these  comings  seemed  prohibitive  at M 
most  decadent  rates  of  exchange.  Fifty-da 
to  the  croupiers  were  one  thing,  for  that  p 
the  ritual  of  winning  and  is  expected,  pk  if 
and  enjoyed.  But  to  pay  out  a  hundred  d  81 
each  spasm!  I  am  not  cheap  or  thrifty,  but  m 
had  invested  money  with  the  quality  of  £  x 
necessary  to  the  profoundest  conditions  I 
needed  its  ambience  in  which  to  breathe,  n 
and  hope.  It  was  not  that  I  wanted  to  do  if 
with  it.  any  more  than  1  wanted  to  do  si 
with  oxygen  or  sunlight:  it  was  simply  11 


ie  the  element  I  needed  for  my  personal 
Vestigial,  lower-order  desires  occasion- 
Tie  squander  a  little  of  this  precious  sub- 
a  firm  sense  of  self-preservation  helped 
rom  indiscriminate  popping  at  the  prices 
id.  and  so  I  stayed  silent,  forcing  her  to 
ne  economic  alternatives, 
re  going  to  be  here  awhile,"  she  said, 
work  out  somethin'  so  I  stay  with  you. 
go  to  dinner  and  the  shows  and  all." 
:  meter  running  all  the  while?  I  thought, 
wanted  to  leave  the  subject,  make  the 
nt,  keep  the  enchantment  of  the  night 
ilong.  I  had  already,  at  the  last  proposal, 
icing  a  tiny  flaw  in  Sally's  beauty:  her 
pretending  to  a  straight,  loose,  Alice-in- 
d  fall  to  her  shoulders,  had  been  frozen 
il  spray  into  an  unhuman  rigidity.  When 
1,  hair  and  head  moved  all  of  a  piece.  If 
ning  continued,  I  felt  more  flaws  might 
rd  at  any  moment. 

able  next  to  me  was  my  wallet.  From  it,  I 
dred-dollar  bill  and  presented  it  to  Sally, 
which  of  her  buying  plans  had  interested 
cted  her  to  look  disappointed,  but  some- 
had  learned  to  keep  her  expectations  at 
m,  and,  without  fuss,  she  snapped  the 
)  her  purse,  sent  me  a  naughty  reproach 
yes  when  I  groped  for  her,  and  went  off 
room  to  prepare  her  pre-coital  toilet, 
ed  out  on  the  bed  and  waited.  This  was 
which  1  had  grown  used  to  since  the  ad- 
timate  hygiene  and  devilish  gadgets  to 
:onception.  One  no  longer  coaxed  and 
i  woman  into  bed.  there  to  have  her  in  a 
(considered  passion.  No,  now,  at  the  mo- 
s  Molly  Bloom  said  "yes,"  at  the  instant 
ark  declivities  are  moist  and  ready,  there 
hispered  entreaty  for  patience  and  the 
lp  of  footsteps  in  the  darkness  as  the  lady 
to  her  vaginal  laboratory.  It  is  a  dan- 
ment,  for  you  are  left  alone  with  your 
rectile  tissue  and  rising  doubts  as  to 
e  coming  tumble  will  be  worth  the  long 
onversation  which  preceded  it  and  the 
rabble  of  tenderness  that  will  come  after, 
u  start  to  wonder  if  it  is  all  worth  even 
if  taking  off  and  putting  on  clothes  in  a 
rrounding,  and  when  this  is  pondered, 
peculiar  inevitably  happens:  there  is  a 
.  as  you  see  your  body  rising  evenly  with 
1  and  stretched  out,  white  and  vulnerable, 
ness.  that  all  has  been  abruptly  reversed, 
o  has  hunted  and  stalked  with  such  dis- 
i,  in  fact,  been  teased  into  a  trap,  and  that 
l,  female  toilet  sounds  betoken  a  coming 
ch  you  will  play  an  ignominious  role.  At 
nt,  you  think  of  yourself  as,  at  best,  a 
lood  dildoe,  and,  at  worst,  as  an  ex- 
ribesman  spread  out  beneath  a  priest's 
nife. 

is  back  before  I  slipped  too  deeply  into 
ctions,  and  with  her  she  carried  the 
the  moment:  two  enormous  pool  towels 


and  a  warm,  wet  facecloth.  But  behind  these,  she 
was  naked,  and  her  body,  made  even  smaller  now 
by  the  absence  of  her  two-inch  heeled  shoes,  was 
one  compact,  inviting  muscle,  a  dimpled  hardness 
made  for  quick,  sensual  reflexes. 

She  set  the  towels  aside  and,  after  a  quick  check 
for  any  inflamation  of  the  genital  tract,  began  to 
wipe  and  massage  my  groin  with  the  warm,  damp, 
pink,  and  initialed  washcloth.  This  was  a  profes- 
sional prologue  that  I  had  once  found  nettling,  but 
I  had.  years  ago,  during  my  days  in  the  Army,  used 
my  imagination  to  color  and  soften  the  clinical 
mood  of  the  scene:  Lieutenant  Richardson,  suffer- 
ing from  a  vicious  shrapnel  w  ound  in  the  groin,  his 
precious  parts  mutilated  but  still  held  together  as 
if  by  a  virile  act  of  will,  being  ministered  to  by 
Nurse  Sally,  virgin,  but  with  a  woman's  inborn  ac- 
ceptance of  the  raw  physicalities  of  life,  who  will 
attend  the  bloodied  shreds  of  my  glory  until  they 
are  whole,  healthy,  and  capable  of  offering  her  a 
gratitude  which  she  will  blushingly  accept. 

Finally,  I  am  clean  and  pure  enough  for  us  to 
begin.  Sally  lowers  lights  and  music  and  curls  about 
me,  angling  herself  to  fulfill  the  Gallic  part  of  our 
agreement.  Then,  a  pleasant  wave  swings  through 
my  body,  and  1  place  mv  head  snugly  between  her 
calves,  close  my  eyes,  and  reflect  on  the  good  for- 
tune that  was  coaxing  me  out  again  into  the  world. 
For  this  entwinement  with  Sally  I  considered  just 
a  piquant  foretaste  of  all  the  robust  joys  I  might 
finally  have  if  I  could,  through  gambling,  break  out 
once  and  for  all  from  the  old,  labyrinthine  encase- 
ment about  myself  in  which  I  had  so  long  scurried, 
fretfully  looking  for  a  decent  exit  that  would  give 
me  a  flashy  debut  into  the  large  spectacles  of  life, 
spectacles  which,  as  though  from  a  sickroom  win- 
dow. I  saw  lushing  by  me  daily.  Occasionally,  I 
would  stumble  out  of  this  personal  maze,  waving, 
for  attention,  a  few  written  words  for  which  I 
claimed  magic  powers,  but  I  never  felt  that  this 
proved  me  anything  more  than  an  adequate  con- 
fidence man  out  in  the  world,  someone  without  a 
real  passport  to  a  clear  existence,  someone  holding 
out  a  badly  forged,  wine-blotched  visa  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  (  loss  the  borders  of  his  own  totali- 
tarian solitude.  And  so  soon  I  would  be  back  among 
the  tw  ists  and  turns  of  my  own  devising,  pretending 
that  I  really  cherished  my  aloneness.  After  all.  I 
would  argue,  my  agonies,  my  deceits,  my  baffle- 
ments have  strung  out  these  corridors,  and  it  is 
actually  comforting  to  see  the  old  scratches  on  the 
walls,  the  old  signposts  to  myself,  the  graffiti  of 
memory,  which,  deciphered  over  and  over  again, 
can  make  one  feel  that  the  interior  life  has  been  so 
rich  with  profundity  that  there  is  no  need  for 
(K.wns,  medals,  and  the  usual  glitter  of  public 
homage.  And  so  more  and  more  I  sat  in  my  medieval 
maze,  crying  "sanctuary"  to  myself  so  that  I  might 
foiget  that  nothing  of  real  importance  or  danger 
w  as  pursuing  me. 

But,  at  last.  I  had  grown  disgusted  with  this  ref- 
uge and  tired  of  holding  myself  back  from  an  open 
adventure  with  the  world.  In  the  end,  I  had  admitted 
that  I  could  not  create  my  fate  out  of  even  the  most 
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clever,  self-absorbed  ruminations.  To  live  as  I  hon- 
estly wanted  to  meant  being  in  consort  with  a  des- 
tiny that  would  come  at  me  from  some  external, 
unsuspected  source,  and  because  I  had  grown  im- 
patient waiting  for  this  collision.  I  had  become  a 
gambler,  for  I  trusted  that  standing  at  the  center 
of  chance,  inviting  a  clear  encounter  day  after  day, 
might  finally  bring  on  a  meeting  with  myself  which 
would  let  me  know  how  deep  a  mark  I  was  meant  to 
leave  on  everything  around  me.  For,  obviously,  -no 
matter  how  I  worshiped  the  spiritual  gymnastics  of 
gambling,  no  matter  how  complete  I  felt  this  ex- 
istence within  dramatic  probability  to  be,  my  final 
goal  was  the  ancient  one  of  worldly  goods  and 
spiritual  acclamation. 


AND  NOW  THERE  WAS  ONE  SMALL  WORLDLY  GOOD 
entwined  around  me.  Objectively,  of  course.  I 
knew  that  we  were  whore  and  client,  at  best  two 
contiguous  bits  of  solitude:  but  1  had  won  three 
thousand  dollars— the  sound  of  that  number,  its 
long  vowel  and  fierce  diphthong  rang  a  delight 
through  me  each  time  I  spoke  it  to  myself— and,  on 
command,  Sally  had  appeared  and  brought  her  sen- 
sual light  into  my  bed.  She  may  not  have  meant 
gold,  grace,  and  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  she  was  a 
scratching  at  my  outer  wall,  a  whisper  inviting  me 
to  stay  w  ith  my  quest. 

"1  ou  got  your  mind  on  business.  Jack?"'  Sally 
asked  suddenly.  "I'm  not  gettin"  much  action  down 
here." 

"What  do  you  do,  Sally."  I  asked,  "when  you  are 
going  down  on  some  particularly  old  and  ugly 
man?" 

"What?" 

"I  mean,  what  do  you  think  of  ?" 

Sally  laughed  a  little.  "I  don't  think  of  anything. 
If  there's  a  mirror  near  by.  I  make  faces  at  myself. 
You  know,  I  cross  my  eyes  and  puff  out  my  cheeks, 
things  like  that.  Just  to  remind  me  what  a  fool  I'm 
diddlin'  w  ith." 

"And,"  I  asked  slowly,  "were  you  making  faces 
just  now?" 

Sally  seemed  really  hurt.  '"Was  that  how  it  was 
coming  throu: 


dr  to  you?  Mavbe  I'm  no  good  at  it 
then,  maybe  I'm  no  good  at  all." 

"No."  I  consoled  her,  "you  were  fine.  I  was  just 
wondering  a  little,  that's  all." 

"Well,  stop  wondering  and  put  your  mind  to 
things.  I  wouldn't  never  make  any  faces  with  you." 

I  smiled  and  gently  palmed  her  head,  forcing  it 
hack  down  to  its  agreeable  duties.  Indeed,  my  mind 
wasn't  sternly  on  business  and,  in  a  slow,  self-satis- 
fied wa\.  it  still  was  meandering.  Sally,  for  all  her 
charm,  did  not  help  to  fix  my  attention  on  the  mo- 
ment, for  she  had  one  of  those  abstractly  beautiful 
bodies,  bodies  without  particular  twists  or  mark- 
in  gs,  which,  when  scanned  leisurely,  recall  to  me 
all  the  past  pleasures  that  I've  drawn  from  female 
recesses  in  general.  I  thought  then,  or  perhaps  now 
w  ith  Sally's  flanks  lighting  up  my  mind,  back  to  my 
first  hooker,  back  to  solemn,  placid  Jane  who  had 
once,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  peasant  kneeling  to 


pray,  done  to  me  in  her  furnished  Jacksofl 
room  what  Sally  was  now  doing  above 
Vegas  desert.  I  First  love,  first  kiss,  first  1 
the  times  change  and  the  styles  of  grow  hej£ 
them. )  Jane,  too,  had  referred  to  this  act  as 
French"  and  had  added  that  only  becaus 
young  and  clean  was  she  offering  me  thi  sp 
favor.  I  am  still  grateful  for  that  estimat  a 
think  of  Jane,  Sally,  and  me.  a  trio  evei/i 
ever  clean,  and  ever  American,  a  trio  <f| 
w  icked  holiday  among  alien  perversions,  ja 
fait  un  bon  pompier,  Sally.  Et  loi  aussi,  B 
sais  comment  faire  un  bon  pipe.  Let  us  hi  ii 
language  of  those  you  believed  responsihl  oi 
advent  of  such  rough  deeds. 

And  now  into  this  erotic  calm  a  memo  I 
mother,  a  woman  more  worldly  in  her  in  ii 
than  either  Jane  or  Sally.  It  is  the  day  a 
Polish  conquest  and  I  see  her  appearing  it| 
pants  I  had  worn  the  niuht  before  draped, 'd 
arms.  Before  exploding  in.  she  had  ohvi  slj 
her  face  in  a  reproachful  grimace,  but  tm 
too  much  merriment  around  her  mouth  di 
to  be  caged  in  by  affected  seriousness.  I  m 
expression  well:  it  meant  that  I  had  done  sua 
which  demanded  a  conventional  maternal  >ni 
nation,  but  over  which  her  imagination  wa  eoi 
pleased.  For  an  eternal  minute  she  stood  tl 
dangling  the  pants  daintily  between  her  ffl| 
and  thumb,  relishing,  with  her  blue,  glean- gl 
my  uneasiness. 

"What  on  earth  is  this.  Jackie?"  she  ask*  fid 
and  her  smile  insinuated  that  she  knew  e'/jj 
and  that  she  just  wanted  to  be,  as  she  \J>| 
much  else,  the  first  sharer  of  m\  secrets  Jul 
pants?  What  had  the  pants  to  do  with  a  n 
I  stared  and  stared  at  them,  hut  could  im 
damning  evidence  of  debauch  until,  suddei  .« 
the  inside  lining  of  the  fly.  I  glimpsed  bUfl 
lipstick,  shameless,  rose-colored  smudges  Hi 
the  entire  length  of  the  zipper.  I  cursed  Jan  slo 
manners  and  pretended  to  see  nothing. 

"What  do  you  mean  what  is  this?"  I  asl  11 
ing  intensely  at  the  crotch  of  my  pants.  loi 
see  anything.'"  I  had  alwavs  been  frank. ith, 
mother  about  my  early  sexual  discoveries  ndl 
in  a  certain  Byronic  way,  had  always  bee  soi 
me.  She.  not  my  father,  had  explained  the  w<( 
of  passion  to  me.  using  phrases  like  "andlj 
body  trembles."  "fluid  explodes  out  of  yo 
tingle  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  life  oi 
seemed  a  long  w  ay  from  these  refulgent  : 
Jane's  cosmetic  smears  along  the  inner  li  i?d 
pair  of  Botany  pants. 

"Jackie.  Jackie.  Jackie"— three  long  sij  W 
mused  exasperation,  as  if  I  had  again  n*j 
provided  her  with  an  example  of  my  n 
genius-indicating  specialness— "I  know  »■ 
lipstick  means.  Now  tell  me.  and  be  hones  Ml 
come  off  any  of  the  girls  I  know?" 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  tease,  to  keef  I 
pended.  I  mumbled,  muttered,  pretended  e  art? 
ment  and  ignorance:  she  smiled,  sighed  u"" 
the  pants  nervously  and  pleaded  now  for  w& 
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i  U.h.  Then,  jus|  as  we  reached  ,i  hysterical 
our  playing,  I  began  lo  Mini  lh<-  -\m  \  out. 
iav  through  the  details,   I   realized   I  had 
me  profound  error  in  judgment.  The  won- 
Binusement  dissolved  from  my  mother's 
iwere  replaced  by  a  sour  anger,  a  resentful, 
disappointment, 
paid  this  woman.  Jackie?" 
On  as  this  had  been  icily  said.  I  knew  what 
ng.  Once,  several  years  before.  I  had  come 
pm  a  birthday  party  in  delirious  content- 
id  informed  her  that  the  acknowledged 
f  the  class  had  chosen  me  as  her  partner 
»ut  of  necking  in  a  bedroom  closet.  \I\ 
was  met  with  stiff,  injured  pride,  and  then 
rtly  told  that  she  was  actually  sickened  bv 
iously  little  I  thought  of  myself.  Her  son 
ot  be  set  off  into  spins  of  unbumptious 
oecause  he  had  soul-kissed  a  twelve-year- 
the  contrary,  I  was  the  one  who  had  per- 
ae  favor,  and  what  she  expected  to  see  in 
e  was  the  cool  smile  of  someone  who  is 
hat.   for   him.   women   were  disposable 
of  enjoyment.  My  cretinous  smile  was  a 
F  the  rakehell.  Southern  heritage  she  be- 
or  her  son  and  a  betrayal  of  the  profde  she 
bathed  me— the  long,  angular,  nervous  pro- 
i  she  insisted  was  aristocratic.  After  that 
I  had  sulked  for  days,  letting  drop  acid 
s  that  I  would,  with  my  excessive  humilitv. 
arrying  the  janitor's  daughter— a  fat.  mv- 
ure  w  ith  Mongoloid  features  and  no  saliva 
he  first  time  she  wetly  grinned  at  me. 
w,  of  course,  what  I  had  done  was  in- 
orse.  I  had  paid  money  for  what  was.  in 
r's  mind,  a  divine  right.  1  had  not  seduced, 
been  a  gay  magnet  who,  by  simple  nature, 
trembling  female  bodies.  No,  I  had  paid, 
any  clod  out  on  a  Saturday  night.  It  was 
for  her.  She  let  the  pants  slip  disdainfully 
r,  rose  from  the  bed.  and  stared  down  at 
Jyes  filled  with  grief.  My  mother  often 
n  reality  disappointed  her,  and  it  had 
•o. 

.  you  .  .  .  you  take  those  pants  to  be 
ackie.  I  want  nothing  more  to  do  with 
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o  protest,  but  she  would  have  none  of  it. 

no"— she  was  looking  past  me.  at  some 
ch  sustained  her  in  such  bad  moments— 

this  subject.  I'm  going  in  now  to  take 
-hristmas  tree.  It's  time.  The  needles  are 
to  Fall.  Yes,  it's  time  to  take  it  down." 
asperate.  To  leave  it  at  this  would  mean 
<such  wistfulness,  months  of  living  with 
ointment.  I  tried  one  last  defense.  "But 

went  to  prostitutes,"  I  said.  "You  know- 
read  about  it  together."  At  the  time,  he 

>ther's  favorite  painter,  the  very  symbol 

magination.  Reading  to  me  from  a  popu- 
|»h\  of  the  Dutchman,  she  would  stop  and 
rr  his  agony,  genius,  and  dramatic,  hap- 
I  had  come  to  understand  that  he  was 

at  vision  she  saw  whenever  our  small 


Jackson  Height!  apartment  became  too  oppressive. 

For  a  moment,  I  thought  I  had  hit  the  mark.  I  saw 
her  waver,  stitching  her  emotions  together  care- 
fully. Hut  then,  jusi  ,i-  she  li  ft  the  room:  "Van  Gogh 
was  tormented.  Jackie.  Are  you  tormented?" 

She  closed  the  door  and  I  was  alone.  '"Tormented 
—my  mother  had  spoken  the  word  dreamily,  as 
though  to  achieve  the  state  it  described  meant  some 
profound  absolution  from  all  human  grossness.  I 
pondered  and  stared  at  the  objects  spread  about  my 
room— a  small  desk,  two  homemade  bookcases,  a 
heavy,  red  leather  club  (  hair  passed  on  to  me  by  a 
dead  uncle,  two  lithographs  depicting  London  mar- 
kets at  the  time  of  Mavhew.  Every  thing  seemed  flat, 
ordinary,  and  comfortable,  definitely  not  the  para- 
phernalia of  torment.  But  there  were  times  at  night, 
in  a  brief,  waking  intermission  between  dreams, 
when  my  things  had  seemed  marvels  of  strangeness, 
contorted  perfections  of  the  fear  that  had  startled 
me  awake.  Tormented?  I  migh'  be.  I  thought.  I 
might  honestly  be.  And  even  if  I  wasn't.  I  decided 
then,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  freedom,  that  I 
could  become  so  if  it  meant  inspiring  my  mother 
and  excusing  the  whims  I  had  about  the  way  I 
wished  to  live.  God.  yes —for  I  was  already  plan- 
ning other  visits  to  Jane— I  could  make  mvself 
tormented. 


s 


ALLY    STOPPED    AND    GLANCED    BACK    over  her 
dioulder.  Like  a  child  with  no  one  to  play  with, 
she  was  frowning  moodily. 

"I'm  wastin'  my  time."  she  chided. 
I  felt  verv  foolish,  for  I  was  letting  the  cap  to 
the  evening  slip  away  into  abstractions  and  mem- 
ories, a  process  which  had  ruined  a  good  part  of 
my  past  life. 

"I  love  you.  Sally."  I  said  loudly,  and  before  she 
could  undercut  me  with  a  hard,  whorish  riposte.  I 
repeated  the  phrase  three  more  times  and  then  dove 
down  to  hide  between  her  thighs.  There,  among 
labia  major  and  minor.  I  savored  for  the  first  time 
the  ointment  that  she  had  put  on  minutes  before.  I 
could  not  believe  the  signals  my  taste  buds  sent  to 
my  brain.  Strawberry!  A  strawberry-flavored,  gen- 
uine American  piece  of  sexual  confection.  This 
was  style,  this  was  the  sort  of  sybaritic  pleasure  I 
aspired  to.  It  was  more  than  human:  it  was  the 
ambrosial  cunnilingus  of  the  Olympians:  it  was 
the  transformation  that  luck  and  fortune  can  make 
e\ en  of  the  flesh. 

And  Sallv  and  I  made  love,  neatly  and  classically, 
within  the  categories  of  our  contract.  The  shade  of 
my  mother  may  have  sighed  moodily,  for,  after 
nearly  twenty  years,  I  was  still  lying  among  whores, 
paying  i  two  pops'  worth  it  would  pro\e  to  be)  like 
a  low-bre  '  salesman  for  a  little  action  on  the  road. 
Still,  hei  sj>,  \fr  may  have  fluttered  with  some  pride 
over  the  cool  quality  of  the  moment  and  the  fact 
that  her  son  had  gambled  his  way  into  it.  At  least, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  dead,  she  would  see  that 
I  had  my  necessary  torments  and  that,  to  propitiate 
our  old  visions,  I  was  still  tr;  ug  to  be  excep- 
tional. 


'She  may  not 
have  meant  gold, 
grace,  and  an 
earthly  kingdom, 
hut  -lif  was 
a  scratching  at 
m\  outer  wall . .  .'* 
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Critics  criticized 


THE  MOST  PREVALENT  LITERATURE 
today  is  critical  analysis:  its  main 
subject,  the  avant-garde.  Explication* 
are  no  longer  limited  to  little  magazines 
but  range  even  to  f  ogue.  It  is  hardly 
new  to  state  that  Trie  New  as  a  concept 
is  finished.  Yet  not  only  Madison  Aven- 
ue but  ""serious"  commentators  on 
irv  culture  still  throw  "avant- 
garde"  around,  maintaining  that  our 
period  is  dominated  by  it.  They  under- 
stand it  to  mean  experimental,  yet  ex- 
periment now  is  the  rule.  Evervone  is 
innovating.  \X  hen  the  self-appointed 
authority  Richard  Kostelanetz  declare* 
in  innovative  minority  make-  the 

- 

■ 

ster  precursors  of  The  Modern.  W  agner 

s  bu 

- 

-  -  ■ 

. 

e 

<  is  so  st u 

•    -  IS 

ways  a*  new.  as  a  beginning.  In  fact  it  is 
always  an  end.  a  point  from  where  we 

- 

Av  ant-garde  now  too  is  an  end.  an  end 
in  itself,  an  establishment.  Hence  the 
impasse.  Hence  the  plight  of  the  con- 
servative composer  >  himself  dismissed 
as  establishment1  who  lacks  a  channel 
for  ^elf-defense,  such  channels  these 
days  being  more  in  notes  about  music 
than  in  music  itself.  He  is  shoved  off  the 
paae  by  interviews  with  those  products 

- 

rebellion,  appear  to  be  The  Art  of  Now. 


LIKE  v  writer,  a  composer  despairs 
of  critics  who  miss  the  point,  not  of 
what  he  is  saying  but  of  how  he  is  say- 
ing it.  My  music  is  "accused"  of  sim- 
plicity when  it  is  precisely  for  simplicity 
I  strove.  Simplicity  can  be  style,  terror- 
strickenlv  misread  for  content.  And 
what  certain  literary  reviewers,  in  their 
•zermanitude.  label  as  "precious"  in  my 
verbal  oeuire.  I  intend  as  ironic. 

How  can  one  learn,  faced  with  com- 


petent contradiction/  Erom  two  re- 
views of  my  book.  Music  &  People: 

Rorem  is  worst  when  relighting  his 
own  creative  demons,  the  Miss  Julie 
opera  that  was  distressingly  received. 

—  The  Kirkus  Service 

.  .  .  the  best  thing  in  it  is  the  detailed, 
high-spirited,  and  hair-raising  ac- 
count of  what  it's  like  to  compose  and 
present  an  opera  in  America,  in  this 
case  Rorem's  Miss  Julie. 

—  Alfred  Frankenstein 

The  \eu  }  ork  Review  of  Books,  the 
best  literary  periodical  in  America,  does 
not  publish  musical  opinions  except 
land  then  but  rarely  >  by  Igor  Stravin- 
sky and  Virgil  Thomson.  Stravinsky's 
opinions  are  couched  in  interviews, 
mostly  autobiographical.  Thomsons 
are  offered  as  high  culture.  One  excep- 
tion: mv  article  on  the  Beatles,  which 
was  doubtless  accepted  less  for  its  musi- 
cal than  for  its  sociological  information. 

As  for  Partisan  Revieiv.  how  have  the 
mighty  fallen!  Its  musical  notions  are 
either  pretentiously  mis  foe  used  i  Richard 
Poirier  on  the  Beatles  i .  or  inept  i  Geof- 
frey Cannon  on  rock  > .  while  its  literary 
criticism  now  ranges  from  old-hat  false- 
premise  Freudianism  '  G.  S.  Rousseau 
on  Symonds'  to  who-cares-anymore 
i  Leo  Bersani  on  Henry  James  • . 

The  \eu  }  orker's  recent  updating  of 
viewpoint  finds  them  publishing  one 
Anthony  Hiss,  the  first  paragraph  of 
whose  ""in-depth"  article  on  Harry 
Partch.  inspired  by  a  new  Columbia  re- 
lease, contains  a  puerile  clause  worthy 
of  their  ""Letters  W  e  Nev  er  Finished 
Reading"  department:  "...until  Colum- 
bia brought  him  to  my  attention  I  had 
never  heard  of  him."  Partch.  whose  re- 
cordings for  twenty  years  have  been 
widely  available  on  other  than  big  com- 
mercial labels,  has  always  been  a  sub- 
stantial name  to  any  curious  freshman 
in  American  music. 

In  \eu  York  magazine  one  finds  the 
otherwise  sophisticated  Alan  Rich's 
compulsion  to  swing  with  the  times  as 
inadvertently  patronizing  as:  "...the 
audience  seemed  to  know  instinctively 
when  Leon  KirchnerV  work  was  over, 
which  is  a  tribute  both  to  its  perceptive- 
ness  and  to  Kirchner."  He  grows  in- 
creasingly  apprehensive  about  liking 


anything  without  apologizing^ 
ing  it.  For  instance,  he  calls  mt, 
poser  whom   I   respect  grea 
though  his  musical  leanings  ata 
a  conservative  point  of  view." 

His  colleague  in  those  pag 
Simon,  who  usually  reviews  tit 
careful  and  spry,  necessities  ft  a 
consistently  hard  to  please.  I  j 
that  brand  of  continental  bitci  I 
while  it  falls  tackily  back  i  i 
Simon's  only  ingenuous  prop  I 
genuous,  as  when  nonspecialis. » 
special  territory  with  enthusk  i 
come  off  as  harmlessly  touch  1 
enthusiasms  having  been  long.) 
sidered  and  rejected  by  special  ! 
that  musical  comedy  might  be  i 
experienced  composers  like  Sail 
ber  or.  of  all  people.  Elliott  Cat 
proposition  is  inconceivable,;! 
that  either  of  these  people  wo  .1 
to  ""save"  the  musical.  Graij 
questionable  possibility  that  t  g 
could  be  reinforced  by  a  ""g«M 
poser.  Barber  seems  a  logic;  i 
only  to  laymen  because  for  o 
music  sounds  lyrical  and  acces*  i 
because  he  is  said  to  proso.i 
melodize  in  manners  appealing) 
cert  singers.  Now.  precisely  1* 
tues  would  keep  him  from  ci  o 
something  '"popular"  in  thevasji 
It's  hard  to  be  simple,  really  si  ■ 
pecially  for  composers  used  M 
with  operatic  voices.  Francis  * 
famous  for  his  songs,  which  il 
ber's  are  in  the  repertorv  of  all  a 
singers,  could  never  though  I 
tried  i  compose  convincingly  | 
people."  But  his  friend.  Georg  u 
a  composer  whose  concert  lang,* 
not  long  and  Rowing  and  se.<y 
short  and  knotty  and  compl<  * 
turning  his  talents  to  pop.  cami  H 
Moulin  Rouze  and  hit  the  jac 
cause  his  natural  <rift  was  non  ■ 
Auric,  when  faced  with  the  H 
fabricated  a  tune  easv  enoug  * 
stancy.  reducing  his  toughnesf  I 
terms.  Elliott  Carter  might  thi  4 
more  logical  candidate  for  A 
comedv's  salvation,  had  he  not  K 


Critical  Affairs:  A  Composed 
from  which  this  column  is  «rt 
Mr.  Rorem's  third  book  of  ess* 
be  published  soon  by  George  Brt 
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in  the  1950s,  when  he  "wrote 
.hat  no  one  cared:  what  he 
itelv  have  discovered  was  that, 
ric.  his  talent  for  communica- 
imething  less  than  non-melod- 
hen  of  the  obvious  candidate, 
iernstein.  on  his  tightrope  be- 
domains?  His  concert  songs 
show  tunes  dolled  up.  his 
are  concert  songs  dolled 
1th  categories  work  on  their 
ind.  but  are  not  interchange- 
cannot  imagine  Bernstein's 
s  on  a  standard  Town  Hal] 
■lough  Eva  Gauthier  used  to 
^win  between  Gounod  and 
le  wonders  with  what  effect  . 
1  write  "straight"  songs  that 
incing  in  at  least  Candide. 
oblem  lies  partly  with  per- 
idot that   Barbra  Streisand 
iiandle  certain   arias  if  she 
lt  her  timbre  is  seared  in  other 
Bv  the  same  token  Grace 
sore  recently  Eileen  Farrell. 
had  it  when  trying  to  swing, 
hear  a  vocalist  who  is  adept 
eas. 

fie  estimable  dates  quicklv 
ing  not  with  art  but  art's  so- 
considered  today,  certain  of 
>  utterances  on  homosexuality 
nuous. 

rest  that  "outlets  for  the  work 
*\merican  composers  are  ex- 
which  means  that  homosex- 
drness  could— some  informed 
it  does— throttle  free  musical 
I    is   to   ignore  that  such 
3s  hasn't  existed  in  musical 
it  ever  did.  since  194-5.  In 
ever,  the  International  Soci- 
intemporarv  Music,  and  the 
Zomposers.  which  represented 
can  composer's  chief  outlets, 
oached   mainly   for  Jewish 
Bs.  Is  there  one  homosexual, 
or  otherwise,  who  todav  holds 
ion  for  dispensins  larsesse  to 
produced  bv  homosexuals? 
tst  that  contact  w  ith  art  "deal- 
with  homosexual  experience 
•en  understanding  of  aspects 
:xual  relationships"  'here,  as 
quotation  is  from  Benjamin 
» to  patronize  the  homosexual 
1  one   patronizes   w  omen  or 
i  pat  on  th<=  back,  not  onlv 
something  to  saw  but  for 
5  a  homosexual  i  or  a  woman 
it. 

•really  homosexual  art  as  such, 
than  heterosexual  i  or  female 
art."  Art  mav  come  from  the 
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Scotch. 

This  week's  perfect  martini  secret. 

A  couple  of  drops  of  scotch  on  top  of  each  finished 
martini,  made  with  the  perfect  martini  gin,  of  course. 

Seagram's.The  perfect  martini  gin 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A 
PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER, 
ASK  IT  TO  TAKE  THIS 
SIMPLE  TEST. 


1.  Weight 

A.  Is  it  really  light  enough  to  be  portable?  Yes  O  No  Q 

B.  Is  it  heavy  enough  to  sit  still  as  you  work.'  Yes  LJ  No  £j 
Example  The  Hermes  3000  weighs  18  lbs. .which  is  a  reasonable  car- 
rying weight-but  solid  enough  not  to  skid  around  as  you  type. 

2.  Sturdiness 

A.  Is  the  body  designed  to  be  shockproof?  Yes  [H  No  [~ J 

B.  Is  the  metal-work  solid?  Yes  Q  No  □ 
Example  The  cast-aluminum  cross-frame  of  the  Hermes  3000  protects 
the  working  mechanisms,  stands  up  to  hard  knocks. 

3.  Action 

A.  Are  the  keys  comfortable  to  the  fingertips?  Yes  CJ  No  O 

B.  Is  the  key-stroke  properly  balanced  for  fastest  typing?  Yes  [J  No  □ 

C.  Does  it  have  4-position  touch  control?  Yes  \Z\  No  Q 
Example  The  keys  of  the  Hermes  3000  are  shorter  and  finger-tip 
shaped  for  comfort  and  speed.  There  is  push-button  carriage  release 
for  tast-action  and  personal  touch  control. 

4.  Noise 

A.  Is  it  soundproofed?  Yes  □  No  \Z ] 

Example  The  Hermes  3000  is  lined  so  you  can  bash  away  for  hours 
without  getting  a  headache. 

5.  Special  Features 

A.  Does  it  tabulate?  YesQ  No  □ 

B.  Does  it  have  audible  and  visual  margin  controls?        Yes  Q  No  r- J 

C.  Will  it  type  for  the  wholewidth  of  the  carriage  (10")?  Yes   No  

D.  Can  it  be  personalized  in  any  way?  Yes      No  r~ J 

E.  Does  it  have  any  unexpected  extras?  Yes  f~J  No  I  I 
Example  The  Hermes  3000  has  the  full  tabulating  abilities  of  an  office 
machine:  exclusive  Flying  Red  Margins®:  types  edge  to  edge  on  a  10" 
envelope:  has  a  choice  of  12  typefaces  and  37  languages  tor  individu- 
ality: an  unusual  unjamming  key,  to  release  jammed  keys  automatically. 

6.  Price 

A.  Is  the  price  on  the  tag  built  into  the  machine?  Yes      No  Q 

B.  Is  the  cost  a  reasonable  investment  for  you?  Yes  □  No  O 
Example  At  $129.50,  the  Swiss  engineered  Hermes  3000  is  the  most 
expensive  portable  in  the  world.  As  to  whether  it's  worth  the  money, 
see  sections  1  to  5  above!  As  to  whether  it's  worth  the  money  to  you, 
that  depends  on  how  seriously  you  need  a  long-lasting,  full  featured, 
trouble-free,  easy-to-work-on  machine. 


If  you  only  want  to  buy  a  typewriter  once,  buy  a  Hermes. 
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experience  of  being  these  tl 
insofar  as  art  restricts  its 
indeed,  tries  for  a  message  at, 
fines  itself  to  propaganda. 

Nat  HentofT's  trueulence 
ras-ing  to  any  age.  when  he 
Howard  Nemerov  for  not  kn< 
Dylan.  Senior?-  can  t  keep  up  ( 
juniors  and  still  get  their  i 
done.  Any  poet  knows  the  tir 
changing  without  having  to  a 
singer's  simplistic  isms. 

"The)  don't  want  your  jugu 
Hentoff  righteousl\  informs  P 
about  the  Hulling  Stones,  his 
same  leaden  par  with  theirs.  I 
i-  It  s-  engaging  than  his  eh 
lacking  the  charm  of  his  colle 
Goodman  at  his  most  irksoi 
man's  appeal  comes  through  t 
ability  that  i-  inseparable  fro 
talent,  the  hest  of  w  Inch  is  ins< 
doubting.  Hentoff-  judgment 
right— I  mean  left— hut  expre 
out  gift. 

Some  spokesmen,  like  t 
garde  Kostelanetz  on  the  on 
rock  critic  Richard  Goldste 
other,  set  up  straw  men  so  as 
issue:  they  are  nevertheless 
specialists.  Some,  like  Hentoff 
while  shining  brightlv  in  their 
domains  of  politic-  and  litef 
simply  uninformed  in  matter 
li  eating  tho-e  matters  precisel 
ture  and  politic-.  Others  desc 
matters  sociologically,  perip 
homosexual  —  w hich  i-  always. 
Still  other-,  like  Rich  and  5 
scribe  them  within  a  profess 
text  and  are  a  pleasure  to  rt 
when  treading  on  toes  too  clos 
Of  tho-e  mentioned,  only  Stra\ 
Thomson  are  practicing  music 
are  also,  perhaps  coincident^ 
the  most  memorable  w  riters. 
no  coincidence  that,  more 
others,  in  the  realest  sense  t 
what  they  are  writing  about. 

\\  here  true  vitality  is  foi 
ci-ni  seems  most  superlluoi 
the  musical  scene,  movies  a 
criticism  for  nourishment.  Th 
words  we  read  about  fdm  ai 
exercises  in  the  dark  which, 
pen  of  Pauline  Kael  or  Par 
themseKe-  become  art.  Music 
sparkling  on  its  own  (forj 
what's  being  criticized  I,  turn 
meaningless  before  what  neei 
in<r. 
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ine  in  democratic  sentiment 


E  ays  on  Liberty,  by  Isaiah 
dford  University  Press.  $1.95 


it  remarkable  fact  about  our 
t  national  crisis  is  not  one 
■r  social  conflict:  it  is  some- 
ice  more  serious  and  perva- 
I  would  call  the  decline  in 
sentiment.  I  say  "sentiment"' 
f,  since  I  mean  to  go  beyond 
relating  to  institutions  <n 
and  to  call  attention  to 
dispositions  as  to  how  pub- 
uld  lie  conducted.  What  we 
roeriencing,  on  both  "Left" 
t,"'  is  an  erosion  of  attach- 
!  idea,  and  sometimes  even  a 
■taste  for  the  norms,  of  polit- 


|  analysis  of  such  matters  in 
fenerations  strikes  me  as  fad- 
Juperficial,  but  here  it  does 
we  confront  a  deep  split  1  ><■- 
ferations.  Those  of  us  who 
the  time  of  Hitler  and  Stalin 
o  feel  that  the  mere  survival 
icy  in  the  West  is  a  miracle, 
lus  victory  for  mankind.  Who 
doesn't  remember  gloom) 
about  the   worldwide  tri- 


tahtai  lanistn.  a  "new 


Mid 


with  a  striking  lack  of  his- 
Jgination,  we  used  to  (  all  it  .' 
vho  grew  up  in  the  postwai 

more  inclined  to  look  upon 
political  democracy— as  well 
ire-state  reforms  that  liberals 
als    have    wrested  through 

struggle— as  inadequate  or 
lost  dangerous  of  all.  boring, 
en  people  say  that  particular 
Jch  as  the  Vietnam  var. 
e  stability  of  a  democratic 
jthat  without  greater  social 
the  blacks  it  w  ill  be  hard  to 
i  ommon  devotion  to  democ- 
it  our  institutions  need  to  be 
1  in  order  to  make  them 
Icratic— all  this  seems  right, 
essary.  But  along  with  such 
ere  has  arisen  in  our  culture 
ch  a  coherent  authoritarian 


ideolog)  as  an  impatience  with  the 
care  and  reasonableness  a  democratic 
society  requires,  a  sour  contempt  for 
the  very  idea  of  political  liberty.  And 
that  is  frightening. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  one  would 
hardly  expect  that  Four  Essays  on 
Liberty-  the  most  recent  book  by  the 
noted  British  scholar  Isaiah  Berlin, 
would  find  a  warm  reception.  It  lacks 
just  about  everything  that  now  brings 
intellectual  acclaim:  the  apocalyptic 
turgidity  of  a  Man-use.  the  fixed  moral- 
ism  of  a  Noam  Chomsky,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  antics  of  the  small  fry  who  fol- 
low these  thinkers.  A  liberal  theorist 
working  in  the  tradition  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  though  with  a  sense  of  extreme 
possibilities  that  marks  him  as  a  man 
of  our  time.  Berlin  is  deeply  at  odds 
with  the  present  intellectual  tone  of 
things. 

l  ou  might  not  notice  this  on  a  casual 
inspection  of  his  work,  since  he  is  a 
courtly  expositor,  not  given  to  polemical 
violence  and  rarely  inclined  to  engage 
himself  with  the  controversies  of  the 
moment.  He  writes  about  matters  of 
political  philosophy:  the  nature  of 
liberty,  the  distinctions  one  can  usefully 
draw  as  to  it>  kinds,  the  conditions 
under  which  it  thrives  or  wilts.  Yet  in 
reading  his  book— and  reading  it  with 
that  pleasure  one  gains  from  an  en- 
counter with  a  strong,  disciplined  mind 
—  I  haven't  been  able  to  suppress  the 
feeling  that  the  book  is  peculiarly  rele- 
vant to  our  time.  For  the  capacity  Berlin 
has  in  making  refined  and  significant 
distinctions  is  a  central  capacity  of  the 
mind  at  work,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
sneered  at  these  days  by  the  new  aca- 
demic Kampfers  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  honor  it.  Equally  worthy  of  honor  is 
Berlin's  intellectual  generosity  to  his 
critics.  The  four  essays  were  published 
separately  duiinr  the  last  two  decades 


Mr.  Howe's  most  ■  <  <  •  hook  is  Decline 
ol  the  New.  essays  on  modern  masters 
and  their  works  t  Harcourt,  Braee  & 
World).  He  teaehes  English  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  and  is  editor  of 
Dissent. 


and  for  this  volume  he  has  added  a  50- 
page  Introduction,  quite  the  most  ex- 
citing piece  in  the  book,  devoted  to 
answering  criticisms  of  his  reviewers 
and  colleagues.  Granting  them  every 
point  that  seems  to  him  just.  Berlin 
trades  blow  for  blow  when  he  continues 
to  regard  himself  as  right.  It  is  an  ex- 
hilarating performance— this,  one  tells 
oneself,  is  what  the  life  of  the  mind 
can  be. 


II 


Kach  essay  deals  w  ith  a  special  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  liberty.  "Politi- 
cal Ideas  in  the  Twentieth  Century" 
asks:  What  in  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  our  politics  has  been  distinc- 
tive? The  reply  is  that  our  century  has 
been  marked  by  the  rise  of  political  and 
philosophical  outlooks  which  do  not 
provide  new  answers  to  those  "funda- 
mental questions"  that  had  always  con- 
cerned thoughtful  men— how  can  we 
arrive  at  the  truth,  what  is  the  good  life, 
how  can  we  determine  whether  God 
exists,  is  there  a  purpose  in  our  com- 
mon experience,  what  are  the  grounds 
for  urging  obedience  to  or  revolt 
against  authority,  can  justice  and 
liberty  be  reconciled?— but  instead  pro- 
ceed simply  to  "dissolve"  them: 

ft  ivas  now  conceived  that  the  most 
effective  nay  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions  .  .  .  teas  not  by  employing  the 
tools  of  reason  .  .  .  but  by  obliterating 
the  questions  themselves.  .  .  .  Thus  if 
a  man  is  haunted  by  the  suspicion 
that  .  .  .  full  individual  liberty  is  not 
compatible  with  coercion  by  the  ma- 
jority in  a  democratic  state,  and  yet 
continues  to  hanker  after  both  democ- 
racy and  individual  liberty,  it  may- 
be possible  by  appropriate  treatment 
to  rid  him  of  his  idee  fixe.  .  .  . 

Resting  "upon  the  policy  of  diminish- 
ing strife  and  misery  by  the  atrophy  of 
the  faculties  capable  of  causing  them."' 
this  new  attitude  has  radically  under- 
mined the  intellectual  and  moral  foun- 
dations of  liberal  humanism. 
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Berlin's  immediate  target  here  is.  of 
course,  tin-  fascial  and  Communist 
states,  but  he  has  also  anticipated  our 
current  malaise:  contempt  for  the  pist. 
indifference  to  political  liberty,  a  deep 
hatred  for  rationality,  disdain  for  the 
idea  ol  complexity  as  a  value  in  serious 
thought,  celebration  of  "instinct"  as  the 
avenue  t<>  a  higher  wisdom.  What  Ber- 
lin does  not  ask  himsell.  however,  is 
whethei  the  rigid  totalitarianism  of  a 
few  decades  ago— and  we  might  raise 
the  same  question  about  the  fluid 
anarcho-authoritarianism  of  today— is 
a  phase  in  a  prolonged  ci  is  is  ()|  Western 
civilization,  one  root  or  sign  of  which 
i^  the  decay  of  Christianity.  For  the 
hunger  alter  quasi-religious  experience 
seems  insatiable  in  our.  and  perhaps 
an)  other,  time;  and  old  rationalists 
like  myself  may  wryly  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  something  I  hut  what?  )  to 
the  wear)  old  cliche  that  man  is  "inher- 
ently" a  religious  creature.  Surely  most 
of  us  would  agree  that  the  worst  of  all 
religions  are  the  secular  ones,  in  which 
the  rigors  of  theolog)  are  replaced  by 
the  fanaticism  of  ideology.  If  not  en 
tirel)  encouraged,  such  questions  are 
at  least  prompted  b\  Berlin"-  essay. 

In  '"John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  Ends 
of  Life  he  seeks  to  extend  the  political 
bias  of  liberalism  into  an  encompassing 
vision  of  human  existence.  He  traces 
the  moving  story  of  Mill's  intellec- 
tual crisis,  in  which  Mill  discovered 
that  Benthamite  utilitarianism  could 
not  satisfy  his  spiritual  needs.  Though 
continuing  to  believe,  as  Berlin  remarks, 
"in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Mill's  voice  is  most  his  own  when  he 
describes  the  glories  of  individual  free- 
dom.'" In  this  portrait  Mill  emerges  as 
less  a  guide  to  politics  than  an  exemplar 
of  a  st)  le  of  life: 

At  the  renter  of  Mill's  thought  and 
feeling  lies  .  .  .  his  passionate  belief 
that  men  are  made  human  by  their 
capacity  for  choice — choice  of  good 
and  evil  equally.  Fallibility,  the  right 
to  err,  as  a  corollary  of  the  capacity 
for  self-improvement;  distrust  of 
symmetry  and  finality  as  enemies  of 
freedom — these  are  the  principles 
Mill  never  abandons. 

What  matters,  then,  in  the  career  of 
this  great  man  is  not  one  or  another 
idea  but  the  unfolding  of  a  total  ex- 
perience that  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  "to  rest  in  the  notion  of  a  clearly 
discernible  goal."  The  ethic  of  the  prob- 
lematic to  which  Mill  and  his  great  con- 
temporary George  Eliot  both  point  is 
hard  to  live  by:  and  there  must  remain. 


in  honesty,  the  question  of  whether  the 
great  mass  ol  men  will  ever  be  able  to 
accept  it.  Bui  where  Berlin  seems  com- 
pletely convincing  is  in  his  insistence 
that  such  an  ethic  is  finally  a  condition 
for  libei  l  v. 

This  is  the  view,  in  turn,  which  leads 
Berlin,  in  the  most  philosophically  am- 
bitious essav  of  his  book,  to  launch  an 
inquiry  into  "Historical  Inevitability." 
lb-  w  rites : 

//  is  patently  inconsistent  to  assert, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  all  events  are 
wholly  deiri mined  to  be  what  they 
are  by  ailier  events  .  .  .  and.  on  the 
other,  thai  men  are  free  to  choose 
between  at  least  two  possible  courses 
of  action  free  not  merely  in  the 
sense  ui  being  able  to  ila  what  lhe\ 
choose  in  do  land  because  the) 
choose  in  dn  it  I,  but  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  determined  to  <  house  what 
they  choose  by  causes  outside  their 
i  ontrol. 

Replying  to  his  many  critics  Berlin 
then  iiisjsis  ihat  his  point  is  not  to  prove 
that  determinism  is  lalse.  only  that  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  not  con- 
clusive, and  more  important. 

that  it  ever  it  hemmcs  a  widely  ac- 
cepted belief  and  enters  the  texture 
ui  general  thought  and  conduct,  the 
meaning  and  use  of  certain  com  epts 
and  nords  central  to  human  thought 
\that  is,  the  vocabulary  of  the  moral 
life]  would  become  obsolete  or  else 
have  io  be  drastically  altered. 

One  of  Berlin's  more  formidable  crit- 
ics. Professor  Ernest  Nagel,  in  his  book 
1  he  Structure  of  Science  replied  to  him. 
arguing  that  empirically  "men  often  do 
deliberate  and  decide  between  alterna- 
tives"' and  that  nothing  we  can  discover 
about  the  conditions  under  which  this 
occurs— that  is.  whether  their  decisions 
are  entirely  determined  or  in  some  sense 
free— could  be  used  as  evidence  "for 
denying  that  such  deliberative  choices 
do  occur."  Berlin  then  came  back  with 
the  persuasive  rejoinder  that  while  the 
experience  of  making  value  choices  does 
comprise  part  of  our  conduct  and  we  do 
behave  on  the  assumption  that  within 
certain  limits  we  can  make  such  choices, 
the  point  at  issue  is  that  "if  determinism 
is  true,  the  concept  of  merit  or  desert,  as 
these  are  usually  understood  [in  moral 
discourse  and  judgment]  has  no  appli- 
cation. Tf  all  things  and  events  and  per- 
sons arc  determined,  then  [moral] 
praise  and  blame  do  indeed  become 
purel)  pedagogical  devices.  .  .  ." 

The  issues  here  arc  too  complex,  and 


my  competence  too  limited,  f 
report  any  further  on  this  ccp 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that  it  for 
table  instance  of  where  seemin 
demic"  discussion  comes  painf 
to  the  most  urgent  problems  of 
lie  life. 


The  essav  in  Berlin's  book  it 
strikes  one  as  most  imr  |j| 
telling  is  "Two  Concepts  of  m 
He  begins  vvith  a  <i i st i nctior~.br 
means  original  to  him.  bet  wee '-- 
tive  and  "positive"  liberty . 
tion  he  then  presses  ver  y  haul 
too  hard. 

"Negative"  liberty,  a  concept. it 
from  Locke  and  Hobbes  thougm 
tantly  elaborated  by  Mill  and 
ville.  has  traditionally  been  a  n 
with  classical  English  liberalise 

/  am  normally  said  to  be  free  I 
Berlin]  to  the  degree  to  wh  u 
man  or  body  of  men  interfen  a 
my  activity.  Political  liberty  M 
sense  is  simply  the  area  withitM 
a  man  can  act  unobstructed  by  ei 

"I'ositiv  e  '  liberty  is  insta  id 
Herbert  Marcuse: 

Liberty  is  self-determination,  to 
amy.  .  .  .  But  the  subject  of  this  Id 
amy  is  never  the  contingent,  m 
individual  as  that  which  he  a\sl 
is  or  happens  to  be;  it  is  ratal 
individual . . .  who  is  capable  •  i 
ing  free  with  the  others. 

If  "negative"  liberty  empha.es 
problem,  to  what  extent  am  i  < 
"positive"  liberty  emphasizes  t  p 
lem.  by  whom  am  I  ruled'/  II  "i 
liberty  asks  onlv  that  men  be,:e 
choose,  w  hich  implies  the  right  I  li1 
w  rongly .  "positive"  fr  eedom  in:  s 
must  choose  "rightly."  Some- 
I  in  s  critics,   notably   Dav  id 
Dissent,  have  stressed  the  view  ti  t 
distinctions  are  at  best  analy 
veniences,  for  in  actual  exper  t 
cannot  erect  a  wall  between 
modes  of  liberty.  The  conditio 
one  affects  that  of  the  other.  UI  I 
I  agree  with  Spitz,  as  Berlin  | 
does  too.  bul  I  think  I  can 
Berlin  should  place  so  heavy  1 
on  the  value  of  "negative"  libf 

In  a  pure  form,  neither  "n  1 
nor  "positive"  liberty  is  realiz; 
ried  to  its  logical  limit,  "negat 
erty  would  imply,  first,  that  lib1 
be  achieved  onlv  outside  the  bo 
of  society,  since  bv  definition* 
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BOOKS  

been  destroyed,  that  has  usually  hap- 
pened in  the  name  of  some  "higher" 
ideal  of  communal  self-realization,  or 
"positive"'  liberty.  The  scorn  Berlin 
brings  to  bear  upon  such  perversions  of 
"positive"'  liberty,  perversions  char- 
acteristic of  the  age  of  totalitarianism, 
is  parallel  to  the  scorn  that  socialist 
writers  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cal- 
lousness they  associated  -  with  "nega- 
tive" liberty,  a  callousness  characteristic 
of  the  age  of  industrial  capitalism.  And 
in  both  instances  the  scorn  is  merited. 

Seen  against  the  background  of  twen- 
tieth-century politics,  Berlin's  case  for 
placing  a  decisive  valuation  on  "nega- 
tive" liberty  comes  to  be  overwhelming. 
But  because  he  still  thinks  largely  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  atomistic  liberal- 
ism which  pits  abstract  man  against  an 
abstract  society  and  ignores  the  large 
intermediary  area  of  social  life  in  which 
groups  both  cooperate  w  ith  and  struggle 
against  one  another,  Berlin  does  not 
make  his  case  as  strongly  as  he  might. 
He  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  he  is 
not  quite  "dialectical"  enough.  And  a 
little  surprisingly,  he  might  here  be 
helped  by  those  democratic  socialists 
who  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
preserving  political  liberty  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  atfaining  social  justice. 

The  point  I  would  offer  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Berlin's  argument  is  this:  to 
look  upon  "negative"  and  "positive" 
liberties  as  polar  extremes  may  vield 
some  analytic  benefit,  but  finally  the 
two  have  to  be  seen  as  interdependent, 
just  as  finall)  the  problem  becomes  one 
of  determining  which  combination  of 
liberties  and  restraints  can  best  assure 
the  attainment  of  the  good  life.  All 
societies  justifying  the  suppression  of 
"negative"  liberty  in  the  name  of  a 
lal>e  Collective  that  declares  itself  the 
carrier  of  "positive"  liberty— all  such 
societies  deprive  their  subjects  of  the 
power  to  achieve  any  kind  of  liberty . 
Though  a  benevolent  despotism  may 
grant  its  subjects  material  benefits,  in 
principle  it  deprives  men  of  both  the 
liberties  now  declared  to  be  outmoded 
(  "bourgeois  liberties"  )  and  those  now 
declared  to  be  on  the  horizon  i  "social- 
ist liberties"  I . 

The  Italian  political  scientist  Gio- 
vanni Sartori  makes  this  point  beauti- 
fully in  his  book  Democratic  Theory  : 
"When  we  assert  that  negative  liberty  is 
not  sufficient  we  are  stating  an  obvious 
platitude,  while  we  are  not  stating  what 
is  most  important  of  all:  that  we  need 
freedom  from  in  order  to  be  able  to 
achieve  freedom  /o."  The  key  word  is 
"achieve."  for  it  summons  an  ima"e  of 


a  society  in  which  social  group 
pete  and  conflict,  and  in  whi 
mentary  political  rights  are  a  net  is 
if  not  sufficient,  condition  f 
struggle  in  behalf  of  justk 
security. 

One  crucial  instance  where  Jm 
inadequacy  on  this  theme  shov'ii 
is  in  a  number  of  passages  con'j 
the  "underdeveloped  countries 
sages  in  which  he  makes  needli  i 
cessions  to  authoritarian  ratior'e 
is  true,  as  he  says,  that  soci 
ignorance  and  scarcity  do  not  'o 
an  ideal  setting  for  the  culliy;  I 
liberty,    and    that  minimal 
needs  must  be  satisfied  in  order 
to  be  able  to  care  about  libe 
this   truism,   in   recent  years 
quently  perverted  into  an  apol 
left  authoritarianism,  should  hi 
subjected  by  Berlin  to  the  sam< 
scrutiny  to  which  he  subjected 
ruptions  of  "positive""  liberty 

For  if  it  is  true  that  "fin- 
come  first"  and  that  "to  offer 
rights  ...  to  men  who  are  ha 
illiterate,  underfed,  and  di>ea^ 
mock  their  condition,"  then  > 
true  that  at  least  some  polilica 
if  only  a  partial  version  of  fn 
the  press  and  freedom  to  <>i  -an 
sition  movements.  ma\  be  the 
condition  for  an  effort  to  impr' 
lot.  Were  Berlin  to  think  less 
of  polarity  between  individua 
ciety  and  more  in  terms  of  ai 
torical  situations  in  which  thf 
come  into  play  the  competing^ 
of  trade  unions,  nationalist  md| 
peasant  societies,  and  comrr 
ganizations.  he  might  see  th; 
failed  to  grasp  those  circr. 
which  make  "negative" 
precious  asset  even  for  men 
developed  countries.  After  all.  « 
serious  people  in  India.  \  ene?  B 
Tunisia  who  believe  that  the 't* 
their  countries,  including  sr'fl 
economic  development,  requir  a 
bed  of  political  liberty.  Wester* 
have  been  much  too  ready  to  ■'m 
principles  on  this  matter,  partlfl 
they  sometimes  betray  a  stre  I 
conscious  superiority  (demrM 
all  very  u  ell.  but  in  those  com  # 
and  partly  because  they  h  $c 
morally  intimidated  b\  rhet< 
the  Third  World. 

Ill 

T  n  pressing  so  hard  to  ext 
J[  Berlin's  essays  their  relati 
mediate  problems  I  have  prol 


If  an  injustice,  since  to  ,(  reflec- 
ler  it  ought  to  l>e  of  lasting 

regardlesa  of  tin-  political 
lure  at  a  given  moment.  1 1  bo,  I 

Compound  the  injustice  w  i t h 
emarks  about  certain  themes 
ng  liberty  and  democratic 
?nt  which  are  very  muc  h  in  the 
tot  sufficient!)  treated  in  Her- 
|)s.  Were  he  to  lecture  at  an 
i  campus,  here  are  a  few  of  the 

and  arguments  he  might  en- 

United  States  isn't  "realK '" 
Iq  and  we  don't  "reallv"  enjoy 
liberty .  because  .  .  .  and  there 
»\vs  a  list  of  shortcomings  in. 
mtions  of.  democratic  pro- 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
that  this  list  would  not  be 
d  persuasive. 

6  it  may  be  to  take  this  argu- 
ously  in  its  own  right,  it  must 
seriously  as  a  political  fad.  if 
»use  one  hears  it  repeated  so 

.  Those  who  offer  it  don't 
pi  their  very  ability  to  make 
•without  fear  of  reprisal,  and 
mgh  wide-ranging  media,  is  a 
futation  of  their  claims.  Some 
jow  we  use  language  ought  to 

clear:  we  customarilv  speak 
>rtcomings  of  a  phenomenon 
assume   to   exist.   The  ven 

ith  which  we  complain  about 
1  of  democracy  testifies  to  a 
assumption  that,  in  however 
shape,  it  is  there  ;  In  contrast, 
i  his  senses  would  write  an 
niplainitig  that  Hitler  and 
ive    '"violated"  democratic 

|ght  be  a  stronger  argument 
1  be  the  claim  that  the  flaws 
cratic  society  have  accumu- 
«  point  where,  in  a  decisive 
determine  the  character  of  the 
\  possible  instance  would  be 
|the  years  before  the  present 
p:  the  forms  of  democracy 
hen.  more  or  less,  but  its 
1  been  so  hollowed  out  there 
Jint  in  calling  it  a  democracy 
I  Surely,  however,  this  isn't 
■  the  United  States  today, 
■ic  debate  rages  freely, 
lis  style  of  argument  (not 
iemocratic)  betrays,  apart 
fcnipt  for  precision  of  lan- 

quite  American  kind  of  ul- 
ralism   the  feeling  that  a 
nomenon  must  maintain  a 

ai -perfection  if  it  is  to  be 
||ving.  By  contrast.  Giovanni 

Bomething  priceless: 


•  ..although  critics  have  an  easy  time 
claiming  thai  present-day  democra- 
tic* are  not  democracies,  they  cannot 
explain  huu  n  happen*  that  these  $o> 

tailed  "false"  democracies  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  actual  non-democracies. 

•  There  is  a  second  argument  that 
merits  more  serious  consideration.  Ber- 
lin touches  upon  it  in  his  repeated  con- 
cern that  the  structure  of  democracy- 
may  prove  damaging  to  the  value  of  lib- 
erty. He  is  right,  of  course,  and  far  more 
so  than  Mill  or  Tocqueville  imagined: 
but  he  does  not  consider  sufficiently  a 
point  that  thoughtful  younger  persons 
might  today  urge  upon  him.  Within 
democratic  society  there  may  prove  to 
be  a  self  destroying  mechanism  at  work: 
the  need  for  internal  balancing  and  cau- 
tion in  behalf  of  its  own  values  may 
prove  to  be  a  source  of  historical  obso- 
lescence. Or  a  somewhat  related  notion : 
the  nature  of  modern  society,  with  its 
masses  of  inert  people  and  increasing 
specialization  of  skills  required  for  eco- 
nomic   management,    may  gradually 
erode  the  substance  of  democracy  even 
while  preserving  its  appearance. 

•  The  third  and  most  serious  argu- 
ment that  might  be  advanced  by  dissi- 
dent students  poses  a  severe  problem  for 
the  theory  of  liberty,  since  it  w  ould  have 
us  confront  a  head-on  collision  between 
democracy  and  justice.  It  is  a  problem 
raised  in  a  very  intelligent  essay  "  by- 
Ernest  van  den  Haag,  and  if  our  left- 
wing  students  read  anything  but  their 
approved  gurus  they  would  have  eagerly 
seized  upon  this  work  by  a  conserva- 
tive thinker.  W  rites  van  den  Haag: 

Suppose  a  democratic  government  de- 
crees that  all  circularized  people... 
are  to  be  killed  wantonly ...  without 
the  justification  that  a  worse  evil  is 

to  be  averted  by  the  killing  The 

law  is  upheld  by  the  highest  court. 
.  . .  We  continue  to  live  in  a  democ- 
racy. I  freely  and  publicly  oppose  the 
law;  but  my  attempts  to  persuade 
fellow  citizens,  though  undisturbed, 
are  unavailing.  The  majority  con- 
tinues to  vote  for  the  immoral  law. 
.  .  .  I  would  feel  in  duty  bound  not 
only  to  oppose,  but  also  to  disobey, 
so  immoral  a  law.  Else,  I  would  have 
accepted  democratic  procedure  as  the 
ultimate  arbitt  r,  at  'east  of  collective 
moral  questions.  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  so.  If  I  have  the  courage.  I  might 
try  to  help  victims  escape.  If  I  have 
friends,  I  might  try  to  overthrow,  by 
violence,  so  monstrous  a  majority 
government,  in  favor  of  a  more  hu- 


•"Government,  Conscience,  and  Disobedi- 
ence," in  Sidney  Hook  and  the  Contemporary 
World,  edited  by  Paul  Kurtz  (John  Day,  1968) . 


"I  was  a 
rare  kind 
of  nigger:' 


Proper  parents,  proper  schooling 
proper  attitude  Proper  Negro.  This 
was  Leslie  Alexander  Lacy.  A  white 
man  in  a  black  skin  until  he  was 
shocked  into  self-awareness  by  an 
America  he  never  knew  and  an  Af- 
rica that  never  existed. 

"One  of  the  most  richly  human  and 
profoundly  exploratory  books  on 
the  black  experience." 

— Publishers'  Weekly 
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mane  minority  government.  Although 
acknowledging  my  general  obligation 
in  obey  the  law,  I  would  feel  a 
superioi  obligation  to  disobey  tins 
Ion  ....  The  difficulty  arises  because 
obedience  to  law,  although  generally 
best,  is  not  always  good,  urn/  demo 
cratic  government,  although  on  the 
whole  most  justifiable,  is  not  always 
just . 

In   this  by-no-means-unimaginable 
situation  lei  me  append  a  few  details: 
i  I  i  those  moved  In  tins  kind  of  uncivil 
disobedience  recognize  the  gravity  of 
their  choice : 

i2i  the)  also  admit  the  possibility  that 
in  so  responding  to  a  moral  hoi  rot  they 
ma)  be  destroying  the  democratic  deci- 
sion-process they  value  or  ma\  be  help- 
ing to  set  loose  authoritarian  tones 
the\  alihoi  : 


(3j  the\  argue  that  the  usual  delays 
required  b)  adherence  to  democratic 
procedure  arc  not  to  the  point,  since  the 
evil  to  be  committed  is  radical,  immedi- 
ate, final,  and  of  brief  duration,  so  that 
it  must  he  thwarted  al  once  or  nol  .it  all. 

I  imagine  that  the  views  of  the 
Fathers  Berrigan  in  regard  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  somewhat  along  these 
lines.  And  if  some  of  m\  readers  do  not 
feel  the  force  of  this  example,  let  them 
imagine  another:  the  I  nited  States,  far 
from  merely  refusing  Israel  the  aid  it 
asks  for.  activel)  helps. the  Arab  nations 
to  destro)  Israel  physically— and  does 
so  with  the  support  of  both  Congress 
and  a  majority  of  the  people.  Nor  will  it 
do  I"  wait  until  the  next  election,  for  h\ 
then  Israel  w  ill  hav  e  been  wiped  out. 
Might  not  siime  democrats  feel  that  pre- 
cise!) the  values  leading  them  to  uphold 


democracy  must  here  pro  I 
declare  themselves  outlaw 

In  his  discussion  of  thi  tq 
problem,  van  den  Haa^;  a  jj 

Vo  principle  run  justify  fjj 
science  or  law  as  a  priori 
so  that,  where  they  eonflicol 
always  follow  cither.  If  n{ 
state  a  principle  to  tell  um 
obey  the  law,  the  principiA 
incorporated  into  the  lau  I 

The  discussion  of  libertjj 
approach  extreme  instancfl 
culties,  and  while  one  mill 
circumstances  that  cause  |jj 
the  result  will  yet  he  a  did 
ideas.  What  I  am  gettirj 
Isaiah  Berlin  ought  to  v  it] 
group  of  essays  on  libert  hj 
of  "reed  stimulated  bv  adi  ra 
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Please  Touch.  I>\  Jane  Howard. 
McGraw-Hill.  $7.95. 

Jane  Howard  is  a  young  journalist  of 
great,  discrete  gifts,  and  this,  her  first 
hook,  is  the  record  of  her  odyssey 
through  that  phenomenon  of  our  times, 
the  human-potential  movement.  At  the 
simplest  level,  it  tells  the  common  reader 
all  and  exactly  what  he  needs  to  know 
about  it  and  does  so  with  perceptive- 
tiess.  wit.  sympathy,  and  understanding 
that  are  hard  come  by  anywhere  and  are 
near  miraculous  to  discover  in  a  hook 
about  a  subject  as  amorphous,  elusive, 
and  controversial  as  this  one. 

But  there  is  more  than  one  level  to 
this  hook,  it  is  something  a  good  deal 
richer  than  a  mere  piece  of  reporting, 
f  or  what  Miss  Howard  did  was  subject 
herselt  to  every  form  of  encounter 
group  and  sensitivity-training  program 
she  could  stand.  It  took  her  mine  than 
a  year  just  to  gather  her  basic  material 
and  in  its  course  she  lound  herselt  act- 
ing out  and  dancing  out  emotions  and 
memories,  touching,  groping,  "eyeball- 
ing"  all  kinds  ol  strangers,  and.  of 
i  onise,  allowing  them  similar  privileges. 
Miss  Howard  is  a  self-confessed  middle 


class.  Middle  Western  WASP,  trained 
from  childhood  I  like  all  of  us  of  that 
peculiar  breed  )  to  keep  her  emotions 
to  herself,  to  actually  nurture  the  mind- 
hod)  duality.  She  shows  us  precisely— 
but  without  ever  lapsing  into  too-inti- 
mate self-exposure— how  on  various  oc- 
casions (at  Ksalen  and  at  Synanon. 
at  a  workshop  on  ('ape  Cod  I  she  was 
able  to  "get  herself  together"  as  they 
say  in  ways  that  were  previously  un- 
imaginable to  her.  She  records  othei  in- 
stances—many of  them  extraordinarily 
moving— where  she  w  itnessed  othei  g  un- 
dergoing the  same  kind  of  purgatory. 
It  is  the  openness  and  precision  with 
which  she  puts  all  this  down  that  lilt  her 
book  to  a  level  well  above  her  subject. 

But  for  all  the  high  emotions  she  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  ol  hei  journe) 
across  the  country  and  into  herselt.  she 
never  loses  hci  cool.  She  carefully  re- 
cords the  hack  and  quack  work  she 
witnessed.  And  her  conclusions  are 
brisk,  modest,  sensible.  There  is.  she 
tells  us.  potential  in  the  human-potential 
movement,  but  there  arc  problems  as 
well  — the  main  one  being  the  ability  to 
"go  with  the  feelings"  a  good  workshop 
can  engender  once  one  leaves  it  for 
the  all  too  real  world  we  must  live  in 
most  of  the  time.  She  is  also  aware  of 


the  dangers  in  excessive 
excessive  reliance  on  sub- 
of  communication.  There, 
possibility  that  this  partic 
to  the  existential  problem 
may  be  too  much,  too  stro1 
in  the  loss  of  much  that  w, 
the  other  hand.  Miss  lb 
that  she  learned  a  great 
might  not  otherwise  hav 
about  herself  in  the  course 
that,  as  a  society  and  as  in 
do  need  the  kind  of  edui 
senses  that  the  best  trail 
institutions  can  offer.  On  l 
hopeful  about  w  hat  she  sa\ 
and.  above  all.  experiencv 
think,  courageous  of  her  U 
as  she  did  to  so  many  e: 
order  to  bring  back  this  I 
report  on  "the  movem* 
courageous  of  her  to  fin< 
right  lone,  neither  too  skc] 
much  that  of  a  convert, 
record  her  discoveries. 
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Human  Sexual  Inadcqu  < 

liam  II.  Masters  and  Virg:iiaj 
son.  Little,  Brown.  $12.50'?] 
It  is  just  possible  that  tl  tJ 
w  ho  know  mure  about  se>  i  f 
than  anyone  else  in  the  wdffl 


sters  and  Virginia  Johnson, 
ago  they  gave  us  Human 
wnse,  which  told  us  exactly 
is  when  we  do  things  sexual, 
ley  give  us  Human  Sexual 
which  more  or  less  tells  us 
hese  things  done.  "It  is  not 
"  says  Masters,  "nor  a  how- 
lys  Johnson.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
ise  kind  of  thing,  greatly 
id  surrounded  by  words  like 
ind  "contraindicated,"  and 
s;ht  not  be  of  much  use  to 
y,  who  could  always  get  the 
could  help  the  rest  of  us. 
er  more  than  he  did.  The 
mpeii  have  better  pictures. 
la  Sutra  is  more  fun  to  read, 
a  serious  year  for  sex,  what 
men's  Liberation  ladies  tell  - 
thing.  Playboy  magazine 
d  the  television  panelists 
what,  and  so  perhaps  a  little 
n  order  after  all. 
here  is  marital-unit  com- 
;xual  dysfunction,  the  pri- 
of  absolute  communication 
with  or  even  destroyed  and 
sources  or  means  of  inter- 
mmunication  rapidly  tend 
in  effectiveness."  People 
;x  seriously  are  alwavs  talk- 
y.  and  what  Masters  and 
saying  is  that  if  you  don't 
,  then  maybe  you  don't  sta\ 
ere  is  room  for  doubt  here, 
d  a  great  many  people  with 
unction   do   indeed   go  in 
interpersonal  communica- 
king  to  one  another,  for  in- 
i  ultimate  level  in  marital- 
mication   is   sexual  inter- 
u 'sters  and  Johnson  say,  and 
pretty  good,  too,  unless  you 
ain  with  your  love  beneath 
blossoms,  or  gone  to  an 
ler. 

asters  and  Johnson  do. 
'  things,  at  their  Reproduc- 
'  Research  Foundation  in 
to  counsel  couples  with  sex- 
•.  Actuallv.  there  is  onl\  one 
em  you  can  really  have,  but 
auses  are  legion,  and  thev 
ke  primary  and  secondary 
>remature  ejaculation,  and 
Masters  and  Johnson  say, 
argue  w  ith  them,  that  when 
a  a  marriage  has  a  problem 
i  one,  too,  and  so  they  insist 
i£  both  partners.  The  part- 
through  a  two-week  course, 
ley  pay  up  to  $2,500.  and 
on  how  they  can  achieve 
■  Masters  and  Johnson  2;ive 


good  advice,  and  the  couples,  who  must 
be  prettv  dedicated  to  go  to  all  this 
trouble,  do  achieve  it  more  often  than 
not.  This  is  fine,  but  there  is  not  much 
in  the  advice  to  indicate  that  a  good 
grasp  of  sexual  mechanics  will  get  at 
what  bothers  you  and  put  you  to  all 
that  trouble. 

This  might  not  be  true  for  something 
like  premature  ejaculation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  just  a  matter  of  condi- 
tioning, and  which.  Masters  and  John- 
son say,  can  be  helped  by  something 
marvelouslv  simple  called  the  squeeze 
technique.  A  great  deal  of  thought,  ef- 
fort, and  what  the  academics  call  inter- 
disciplinary research,  has  gone  into  de- 
veloping the  squeeze  technique,  and  you 
might  think  that  someone  else,  like  a 
peasant  in  the  Black  Forest,  or  a  coolie 
on  the  Yangtze,  had  thought  of  it  first. 
Certainlv.  one  of  Chaucer's  old  bawds 
must  have  known  about  it.  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  Chaucer  never  got  around  to 
telling  us  about  it.  It  is  not  that  we 
would  pay  much  attention  to  an  old 
bawd  nowadays,  true  bawdiness  being 
funny,  and  sex  talk  now  for  the  most 
part  being  dreary,  or  full  <>f  pain,  and 
almost  alwavs  full  of  schlock,  but  it 
would  be  nice  to  bear  from  an  old  bawd, 
nonetheless.     Nice     people     all  oxer 


America  will  buv  Human  Sexual  Inade- 
quacy, and  some  of  them,  earnestly  put- 
ting their  minds  to  it.  w  ill  profit  greatly. 
This  is  all  right,  but  Oscar  Wilde  said 
a  dirty  mind  was  a  constant  picnic,  and 
now  we  can  t  have  even  that. 

Johnson  and  Masters  wrote  their  first 
book.  Human  Sexual  Response,  for  the 
trade,  for  the  people,  that  is,  w  ho  deal 
professionally  with  sex.  This,  their 
second  book,  is  more  for  all  of  us.  which 
is  a  sure  sign  of  how  far  we  have  come. 
Human  Sexual  Response  was  a  textbook 
on  physiologv.  and  while  even  one 
bought  it,  only  a  handful  ever  got 
through  it.  It  was  a  verv  hot  item, 
though,  and  its  publication,  done  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  followed  man) 
months  of  whispering,  mostly  because 
Masters  and  Johnson  were  strapping 
electrodes  and  things  to  people,  and 
then  standing  around  and  watching 
them  couple.  It  was  all  a  little  stunning, 
and  the  New  York  Times,  deciding  it 
was  too  delicate  a  story,  elected  to  put  it 
on  an  inside  page.  Now.  however,  Mas 
ters  and  Johnson  are  out  on  page  one. 
and  they  have  been  adopted  not  only  bv 
Playboy,  but  bv  the  ladies'  magazines 
as  well.  This,  of  course,  may  be  a  sign 
of  good  health,  but  the  Kama  Sutra  and 
the  i  hei  rs  blossoms  are  better.     — J.C. 
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Take  a  tip  from  the 
cool-headed  English. 
Fight  the  swelter  of 
summer  with  icy 
smooth,  crackling  dry 
Gordon's.  (After  all, 
it's  how  they  fought  the 
vivid  sun  in  India  for  all 
those  many  years!) 
Mr.  Gordon's  brilliant 
formula  has  kept 
Gordon-ites  in  the  cold 
for  over  200  summers. 
No  wonder  it's 
the  biggest  seller  in 
England,  America, 
the  rest  of  the 
well-refreshed  world. 
It's  a  tonic.  Or  a  Collins. 
Or  a  Martini.  Or  a  Sour. 
Or  a... 
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The  story  of  two  Presidents.  One  who 
was  out  of  touch  with  his  times  and 
his  people.  The  other  who  brought 
new  hope  out  of  the  shattered  Ameri- 
can dream. 
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Man  Visible  SC  Invisible 

by  C.  W.  Leadbeater 

■  With  28  full -color  pages  printed  on 
one  side  only  of  enamel  paper.  Man's 
subtler  bodies,  as  the  author  saw 
them,  in  those  planes  of  nature 
higher  or  finer  than  the  physical. 
Cloth  $5.25.  Paperbound  $3.25 

Thought- Forms 

Annie  Besant  &  C.  W.  Leadbeater 

■  With  58  extraordinary  paintings 
reproduced  in  full  color.  The  re- 
nowned clairvoyants  and  pioneers 
in  ESP  investigation  tell  their  obser- 
vations of  thought-power  and  the 
forms  and  colors  it  creates.  Cloth 
$5.50.  Paperbound $3.45 

fH^*  At  bookstores,  or  postpaid 
from  Quest  Books  Dept.  HM,  Box 
270,  Wheaton,  IL  60187.  Free  on 
request:  Latest  descriptive  list  of 
Quest  Books  now  available. 


Prison  Journals  of  a  Priest  Revo- 
lutionary, by  Philip  Berrigan.  Edited 
by  Vincent  McGee,  introduction  by 
Daniel  Berrigan.  Holt,  Binehart  and 
Winston,  $5.95. 

Among  the  by-products  of  contem- 
porary protest,  unrest,  and  a  free  press 
is  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  full- 
fledged  literary  genre,  namely  prison 
writings.  Since  the  courts  presumably 
select  on  the  basis  not  of  writing  skill 
but  of  criminal  tendencies,  the  genre  is 
of  necessity  the  realm  of  amateurs, 
some  of  whom  have  proved  remarkably 
adept:  witness  Eldridge  Cleaver's  ad- 
mirable book  of  several  years  ago.  Soul 
on  Ice.  Cleaver,  it  turned  out,  was  a 
natural.  He  appears  to  have  instinc- 
tively sensed  the  balance  between  ab- 
straction and  anecdote,  distance  and 
intimacy,  seriousness  and  irony  neces- 
sary to  communicate  via  the  written 
word,  and  eschewed  the  rhetoric  char- 
acterizing his  public  appearances. 

Father  Berrigan,  unfortunately,  does 
not  just  pick  up  and  begin  to  play.  The 
younger  of  the  famous  Berrigan  broth- 
ers, the  Catholic  priests  known  for  their 
bloody  attacks  on  draft  offices,  he  was 
convicted  in  Federal  Court  and  sen- 
tenced on  May  24,  1968,  to  six  years  in 
prison  for  pouring  blood  into  the  files 
of  the  Baltimore  draft  board,  and  there- 
after began  serving  his  sentence  at  the 
Allenwood  prison  farm.  This  book  was 
written  in  the  seven-month  period  he 
spent  in  jail  before  release  on  bail  pend- 
ing appeal.  Sad  to  say,  it  is  not  full  of 
revealing  insight.  Philip  Berrigan  is 
perhaps  the  reverse  of  Cleaver:  I 
wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if,  in  per- 
son, he  were  down-to-earth  and  full  of 
warmth:  but  this  book  consists  largely 
of  seemingly  endless  banal  revolution- 
ary phraseology:  "Our  imperialist  suc- 
cesses became  possible  because  of  our 
determinist  atta'chment  to  laissez-faire 
capitalism,"  etc.  Furthermore,  he  often 
lapses  in  tone  into  a  churchy  self- 
righteousness  which  borders  on  arro- 
gance: "What  can  any  prosecution  do 
with  people  who  combine  joy,  compas- 
sion, and  keen  political  radicalism?" 
This  ma\  be  fine  for  an  inspirational 
talk,  but  unpalatable  in  a  diary. 

This  is  all  the  more  sad  when  one  be- 
comes aware  of  the  difficulty  he  faced  in 
getting  anything  down  on  paper.  Pris- 
oners are  permitted  to  write,  but  every- 
thing must  pass  censorship  in  Washing- 
ton before  going  out.  Old-timers  warned 
Berrigan  that  if  he  wanted  to  try.  say, 
theology,  it  would  probably  pass  un- 
touched; but  anything  related  to  poli- 
tics or  the  penal  system  would  not.  Nor 


was  he  allowed  near  the  typ< 
Father  Berrigan  therefore  took  t 
bling  sporadically,  one  day  in  tl 
the  next  in  the  dormitory,  alway 
watch    for    guards    and  spie 
smuggled  the  product  out  with 
The  editor,  Vincent  McGee,  has 
two  interview   sections  which 
notable  exception  to  the  gener 
and  contain  some  fascinating  ti< 
the  first,  McGee  asks  Berrigai' 
specifics  of  his  life  as  convi" 
What  about  Hoffa?  Hoffa,  fell/ 
oner  and  Catholic,  solicitously 
Father  Berrigan  that,  "If  ther 
thing  you  need  ...  if  you're  g 
wrong  kind  of  job,  we  want 
about  it  immediately."  The  seco' 
view  section  deals  with  Phili 
gan's  religious  philosophy,  and 
on  such  issues  as  celibacy  ( he 
is  crucial  for  priests,  if  only 
men  with  family  obligations 
free  to  attack  the  social  order 
Father   Berrigan  occasional 
this  kind  of  thing  on  his  own. 
much  of  the  time  he  seems  i 
giving  us  the  Word,  and  loses  h  ; 
to  organize,  inject  humor,  see  tfc  _ 
ties  behind  Good  vs.  Evil,  or 
invent  his  own  terms. 

Congress  and  the  Public  T 

James  C.  Kirby,  Jr.  Atheneufl 
"Now  wouldn't  it  be  a  I 
thing."  asked  the  late  Senator  I 
""if  a  Senator  from  Oklahomf 
vote  for  the  things  Oklahomam 
interested  in?"  This  is  a  class' 
for  the  mingling  of  public  an 
interest  on  Capitol  Hill— the  r< 
Senator  Murphy  is  on  the 
Technicolor,  Inc..  and  the  re 
Senator  Bussell  Long  is  glac 
caretaker  of  the  oil-depletion  a 
even  though  he  has  a  person 
in  oil  leases.  What's  good  fo 
color,  you  see,  is  good  for  C 
and  what's  good  for  oil  is 
Louisiana:  and  it  is  all  very 
Senators. 

It  is  such  sophistries  that 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  oi 
of  New  York,  three  years  ago, 
take  this  study  of  Congressior' 
The  study  has  some  self-impos 
tions:  it  does  not  delve  into 
and  it  relies  on  the  polling  of 
sample  of  Senators  and  Bepre 
for  information.  Despite  the 
caps  it  is  a  strong  report,  full 
proposals  that  Congress  is  al 
not  to  adopt.  Mr.  Kirby  and  I 
guished  lawyers  of  the  study  < 
feel,   for  instance,   that  Coi 


t 


|ake  a  "fiducial  \  "  \  ien  of  theii 

fairlv  complex  lej;al  notion 
[>wn  to  the  old  «a\  ini:,  "I'lililii 

public  ii u-t."  The)  frow n  on 
iw  practice  h\  .ill  Senators  and 
BOtatives  in  their  third  terms, 
iimrnend  heaw  public  linanc- 
ppai^ns:  "Subsidized  biennial 

Diild  take  place  for  the  ne\t 

I'd  wars  at  a  cost  less  than 
a»enc\ budget  lor  1908." 
ok  is  written  in  lawyerl)  l»ut 
orose,  leadened  bj  anecdote 
n  occasional  glint  of  unin- 
nnoi :  ".  .  .  It  seems  appro- 
ii*  committee  pronounces  at 
"to  afTord  inemhers  [of  Con- 
lyle  of  life  at  least  commen 
lb  that  ol  a  corporate  vice 

The  onl)  striking  hlemish 
"estinjz  and  earnest  report  i~ 
ells  at  exhaustive  length  on 

ly  minor  problem  of  sideline 
e.  while  entirely  ignoring  the 
pit  of  members  of  the  bar  in 

II  lobbying.  Whs.  I  cannot 


funiMiing*  of  the  family  she  is  about 
i"  join:  "Family  Matters/1  about  ,t 
young  man  discovering  death  an  realit\ 
rather  than  abstraction:  and.  best  ,,f 
alb  I  think.  "Tin-  Deep  Knd."  which 
miraculously  manages  to  be  true  and 
original  in  its  recounting  of  an  adoles- 
cent s  ln-i  m-,  joUs  affair. 

the  author  runs  a  very  popular  pop- 
music  show  on  a  New  York  I  \1  station 
-Hid  I  hope  he  doesn't  get  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing-dog reviews,  in  which  the  miracle 
that  a  deejay  can  actually  write  i~ 
stressed  at  the  expense  of  considering 
the  yen  real  merit  of  this  collection, 
rhe  stniies  are  conventionally  formed 
and  crafted,  but  the)  are  never  less  than 
pleasant  to  read  and.  as  I've  indicated, 
often  a  great  deal  more  than  that. -R.S 


Fiction 


pe,  by  Jonathan  Schwartz. 
$5.(J5. 

lonathan  Schwartz's  leading 
are  balanced  upon  that  deli- 
ash  point  where,  though  the\ 
*ing.  they  are  beginning  to 
pangs  of  nostalgia  for  roads 
and.  simultaneously,  their 
:ions  of  mortality.  It  is  also 
1  one's  life  history  when  the 
lent  and  personality  begin 
l\  perceived  and  when,  in 
!.  the  need  to  be  loved  and 

trows  painfully  sharp.  In 
,ood  age  to  w  rite  about,  but 
•c  ry  spot  on  w  hich  to  gain 
<)  purchase.  Mr.  Schwartz. 

book  this  i>.  slip>  occa- 

sentimentalit)  i  or  at  least 
el.  but  for  the  most  part 
are  tactful,  deft,  carefully 
and  always  intelligent, 
i.  I  liked  be>t  -'I  h,.  Shortest 
er."  which  uncannil)  gets 
-ad  of  a  young  wife  making 
attempt  to  run  away  from 

and  failing  to  find  refuge 
.  whose  sympathy  she  has 
understanding:  ""A  Trip 
in  which  a  young  couple, 
'narried.  go  to  a  warehouse 
is  father  to  retrieve  some 
■  bride  discovering,  in  the 
>od  deal  about  the  mental 


Hay  It  as  It  Lays,  b)  J  oan  Didion. 
Farrar,  Straus  i,  Giroux.  S5.(J5. 

Play  It  as  It  Lays  is  a  Holly  U  OCX  I 
novel  in  [he  same  peripheral  sense  The 
Day  of  tin-  Locust  is.  attacking  the  sub- 
ject with  the  indirection  of  art  rather 
than  the  directness  of  commerce.  Like 
Nathanael  West's  (  lassie  it  is  also  brief, 
grotesque,  allusive,  and  (  hilling.  Per- 
haps too  much  so.  Miss  Didion's  central 
figure  is  Maria  Wyeth,  an  essentially 
ignorant    girl    raised    in    poverty  on 
dreams  of  success.  She  goes  on  to  be  a 
model,  underground  film  star,  unhappy 
wife  of  the  director  who  discovered  her 
i  and  then  presses  ,,„  to  industrial  suc- 
cess i .  mother  of  a  retarded  child.  The 
book  deal-  vsith  her  fruitless  quest  fot 
what  I  suppose  must  be  called  "'mean 
ingful  relationships"  as  she  is  crackinc 
up  in  indifferent  Hollywood.  1  admin 
Miss  Didion's  control  of  this  material 
her  accurate  rendering  of  the  callou;;  in 
humanity   of  a  large  segment  of  tin 
movie  world,  which  remains  a  constant 
no  matter  what  the  prevailing  methoi 
and  styles  of  production.  Nevertheles 
perhaps   because   of   her  fashionably 
fragmented  narrative  style,  perhaps  b* 
cause  she  never  moves  beyond  cliche 
lor  is  it  archetype?)  in  inventing  ac- 
tions and  histories  for  her  characters 
the  book  remains  a  rather  cold  and  cal- 
culated   fiction— more    a    problem  in 
human  geometry  I  to  which  a  neat  OKI) 
can  be  applied  al  the  end  I  than  a  novel 
that   truly    lives.  Southern  California 
in  general,  the  movie  colon)  in  particu- 
lar, resists  the  best  efTorts.  even  of  gifted 
novelists  like  Miss  Didion.  to  make  it 
serve  as  a  subject  for  serious  fiction, 
perhaps  because  the  truth  of  the  place 
and  what  it  does  i,,  people  is  obvious, 
on  the  surface,  requiring  little  of  the 
artist's  skill  to  understand.  —R.S. 
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Alarming  observations  on  our 
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action  by  America's  wittiest  and 
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MUSIC  INTIIEROIJND 

Serving  the  moderns 


/  Ira/)  of  fifty  years— from  Bartok's 
concertos  to  Shostakovich's  "Babi  Yar." 


( 


^  ERTAIN  <  ONCERTOS  SEEM  TO  BE  for 
A  youth,  and  the  first  two  piano  eon- 
certos  by  He-la  Bartok  are  cases  in  point. 
They  are  <lifiieu.lt  and  effective,  but 
somehow  one  does  not  associate  them 
with  an  Artui  Rubinstein  or  Vladimii 
Horowitz.  1  li<-\  are  too  dissonant,  too 
propulsive,  too  antiromantic.  Perhaps 
in  future  generations,  when  those  two 
scores  are  considered  classics,  veteran 
pianists  mav  bend  their  ripe  wisdom  t<> 
them.  In  the  meantime  youth  must  be 
served,  and  vouth  is  hes|  served  in 
music  like  this. 

All  three  of  the  Piano  Concertos  b\ 
Bartok  have  recently  been  recorded  bv 
young  pianists.  Daniel  Barenboim  and 
the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  con- 
ducted b\  Pierre  Boulez  engage  Nos.  I 
and  3  i  Angel  366051.  Two  pianists  take 
a  look  at  No.  2-  Alexis  Weissenberg. 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  eon- 
ducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy  I  Victor 
I  SC  3159  i  :  and  Stephen  Bishop,  with 
the  BBC  Orchestra  conducted  b\  Colin 
l>a\is  (Philips  SAL  37791.  Ormandy 
uses  Side  2  of  his  recording  for  Bartok  s 
Four  Pieces.  The  Bishop-Davis  choice 
is  Stravinsky's  Concerto  tor  Piano 
and  Wind  Instruments. 

Bartok's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  of 
1926  is  a  fierce  work— savage,  percus- 
sive, somewhat  Stravinsky-like  in  its 
rhythms  and  ostinatos,  and  altogethei 
kinetic-.  It  demands  power  and  impetus 
and  that  is  exactly  what  Barenboim  and 
Boulez  give  it.  Barenboim's  piano  play- 
ing is  a  little  rough  here  and  there,  but 
he  has  a  fine,  alert  musical  mind,  and 
the  concerto  spins  forth  in  logical,  brac- 
ing patterns.  This  piece  is  very  different 
from  the  relaxed  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
of  1945.  The  latter  was  one  of  Bartok's 
last  works,  and  he  intended  it  as  a 
"popular"  piece  that  his  wife  could 
plav.  It  was  one  of  the  few  legacies  he 
could  leave  her.  Bartok  died  a  pool 
man.  The  direct  melodic  appeal  of  the 
Third  Concerto  immediately  made  it 
popular. 

As  for  the  recording  of  the  Second 
Concerto  of  I*).;!.  it  is  dilhcult  to  make 
a    choice    between    Weissenberg  and 


Bishop.  Both  are  powerful  technicians, 
though  Weissenberg  has  the  edge.  Both 
respond  to  the  impetus  of  tlx-  music. 
Like  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  the 
Second  is  a  motoric  piece  with  driving 
rhythms,  and  both  pianists  handle  the 
rhythmic  elements  without  becoming 
flustered  or  hysterical.  Both  conductors, 
loo.  understand  the  music.  Davis  is  a 
little  more  detailed  in  his  work,  but 
Ormandy's  orchestra  is  a  more  brilliant 
and  virtuosic  instrument.  On  the  whole. 
I  prefer  the  Weissenberg-Ormandy. 

The  Four  Pieces  bv  Bartok  that  oc- 
cupv  Side  2  of  the  Vic  tor  recording  were 
composed  in  1012  and  have  a  large 
residue  of  romanticism.  They  are  vital, 
exuberant  sketches. 


FOR  \  l)K.\IONSTIi\TIO\  of  what  can 
be  done  with  synthesized  sound, 
listen  to  Morton  Subotni<  k  s  Touch 
I  Columbia  7316).  Subotnick,  one  of  the 
more  talented  and  imaginative  men  in 
the  held  of  electronic  music,  has  used  a 
Buchla  Electronic  Music  System  for 
Touch,  and  it  is  a  far  different  piece 
from  most  electronic  compositions.  If 
nothing  else,  it  has  a  feeling  of  struc- 
ture, motion,  organization,  and  even 
melod)  that  makes  it  extremely  unusual 
land  will  make  it  despised  in  the  more 
severe  ranks  of  electronic  music  com- 
posers I .  Subotnick  has  created  a  series 
of  pitched  and  unpitehed  sounds.  The 
pitc  hed  sounds  suggest  varieties  of  per- 
cussion, and  call  to  mind  a  gamelan 
orchestra,  cymbals,  marimba,  Afric  an 
drums,  perhaps  a  harp  with  a  sheet  over 
it.  Mood  music?  Sounds  of  nature ? 
There  is  even  a  pianissimo,  dying-away 
ending.  Whatever  it  is,  the  collage 
verges  on  romanticism.  A  fascinating 
work,  and  one  sure  to  bring  new  friends 
to  electronic  music. 


nEUTSCHE  GRAMMOIMION  has  come 
out  with  several  Other  discs  devoted 
to  contemporary  music.  In  addition  to 
the  Essay  on  Pigs  there  are  representa- 
tive examples  of  the  work  ol  several  im- 
portant musical  shapers.  There  is  a  disc 
devoted  to  the  Atlas  Eclipticalis,  the 
Winter  Music,  and  the  Cartridge 
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Music  of  John  Cage,  and  the 
lie  by  Dieter  Schnabel  (DGG 
And  there  is  a  Stoekhausea. 
contains  the  Telemusik  an 
i  DOC  137012).  The  Cage 
like  all  Cage.  They  are  fu 
about,  not  so  much  fun  to 
Atlas  Eclipticalis  represents 
mos  as  a  model  of  anarch] 
One  always  has  the  uneasy  i 
Cage  is  putting  it  over  onj 
The  Glossolalie  bv  Schnabel  i 
ers  and  instruments,  with  v< 
used  as  instruments.  All  this 
old  hat,  and  Schnabel  has  lit 
tribute.  Stockhausen's  TelerM 
composed  in  1966  and  was  i: 
a  trip  to  the  Orient.  He  tells 
is  "not  a  collage.  Rather,  th 
process  of  intermodulationj 
trouves  and  new  sounds,  wl 
duced  in  the  electronic  studi 
bined  into  a  higher  unity:  a 
ity  of  past,  present,  and  full 
tant  spaces  and  places."  The 
bitious,  but  the  actual  sounds 
I  suppose  something  shou 
about    the    Shostakovich  S 
No.  13.  the  so-called  Babi 
phony.  It  was  in  the  news 
when  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
delphia  Orchestra,  the  Male 
the  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Phi 
and  the  Finnish  baritone  Td 
performed  the  American  pre 
same  participants  can  be  he 
recording  I  Victor  LSC  3165 
kovich  composed  a  five-move 
phonv    set   to   five  poems  1 
^  ev  tushenko.   It   had   its  pi 
1962  and  Khrushchev  did  i 
Mostly  he  did  not  like  the 
poem,  about  the  assassinatw 
bv  the  Germans  in  the  I  kn 
rewriting  was  necessary,  but 
has  never  established  itself.  I; 
residue  of  disapproval  hangs 
any  case,  the  poetry  is  morec 
the  music.  Shostakovic  h  haf 
still   another   of  his  familif 
music,    propaganda  piece;- 
w  ilh  g  real  skill,  to  be  sure, 
some  unusuallv  concentrat< 
In  the  last  movement.  Bui 
Socialist  Realism,  w  ith  all  it! 
posturing  and  cliches. 
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IMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  suggested  here  will  prove,  by  your  own 
perience,  how  effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month 
>  yon  from  missing  books  you  fully  intend  to  read, 
you  remain  a  member,  you  will  receive,  each  month,  the  Book-of- 
lub  News,  which  describes  the  monthly  Selection  as  well  as 
er  important  books,  most  of  which  are  available  at  substantial 
p  to  40%  on  more  expensive  volumes.  All  of  these  books  are 
svery  respect  to  the  publishers'  editions.  There  is  no  obligation 
my  particular  volume,  and  a  convenient  instruction  form  is  pro- 
onth  so  that  instead  of  the  Selection  you  may  order  an  Alternate 
at  all,  if  you  wish. 

tinue  after  this  experimental  membership,  you  will  earn,  for  every 
Illernafe  yo«  buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Credit.  Each  Credit,  upon  pay- 
linal  sum  often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50— somewhat  more  for  unusually 
umes  or  sets— will  entitle  you  to  a  Book-Dividend®  which  you  may 
over  100  fine  library  volumes  available  over  the  year.  This  unique 
ng  system,  together  with  the  sizable  discounts  on  Selections  and 
nables  members  to  save  over  60%  of  what  they  would  otherwise 
or  books  they  want  to  read  and  own. 
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nates during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  special  mem- 
bers' prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books.  A  posiage  and  handling  charge  is  added  to 
all  book  shipments. 
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THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 
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We're  helping  put 
certain  friendly  corner  druggist 
out  of  business. 


We  don't  mean  legitimate 
pharmac  ists. 

We  mean  pushers  selling  drugs 
to  our  kids-to  teenagers  and 
i 'ven  younger. 

The  spreading  use  of  dr  ugs  by 
our  kids  must  be  stopped  To  do 
this  nationwide,  communities  must 
understand  the  problem  so  they 
can  take  meaningful  ac  tion. 

A  series  of  drug  seminars 

We're  helping  by  funding  a  series 
of  drug  seminars  in  selected  com- 
munities, to  be  i  ondu<  ted  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Criminal  |usti<  e 

These  seminars,  designed  to  tell 
entire  communities  how  to  <  ope 
with  the  drug  threat,  feature  a 
panel  of  psychologists,  sociologists 
and  medical  experts,  each  a 
recognized  drug-control  authority. 

Most  drug-control  programs  are 
concerned  with  treatment  of 


addi<  is.  These  seminars  are  aimed 
at  prevention  determining  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  how  to 
analyze  community  conditions  that 
(  ontribute  to  addiction,  how 
to  identify  symptoms  of  addiction, 
how  to  prevent  acidic  lion's 
further  growth. 

But  the  seminars  are  only  a 
beginning.  To  completely  eliminate 
the  drug  threat  requires  the1  coop- 
eration ot  government,  educational 
institutions,  industry  and  communi- 
ties-and,  most  of  all,  parents  and 
their  c  hildren. 

Helping  with  other  problems 

To  help  ease  the  critical  housing 
shortage,  our  Levitt  subsidiary 
has  broken  ground  for  a  pilot 
factory  that  will  produce 
sectionalized  houses. 
(The  concept  was  extensively  tested 
in  a  Levitt  townhouse  project.) 
Quality  will  be  maintained  while 


costs  will  be  less  than  those  for 
conventional  building. 

To  help  minority-group  Amerk 
lead  productive  lives,  we  have 
recruiting  and  training  programs 
lli.it  enable  us  to  employ  a  signifi 
cantly  higher  percentage  of 
minority-group  Americans  than  tl 
reported  national  minority 
employment  rate. 

We  are  sponsoring  a  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Corporation  (MESBIC 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commen 
Department's  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise,  to  provide 
venture  capital  and  modern 
management  acumen  to  qualified 
minority  businessmen. 

ITT  and  you 

We  don't  pretend  we  can  do  it' 
all.  But  we  are  helping. 

Migratory  workers  in  Florida  ar> 
being  trained  for  assembly  line 
work.  We  support  the  national  an 
the  New  York  Urban  Coalitions.  V 
are  studying  malnutrition  problen, 
in  poverty  areas.  We  are 
conducting  research  in  air  and  wa 
pollution  control. 

As  Business  Week  magazine 
pointed  out  in  a  December  6 
editorial  last  year:  "The  great 
American  corporation  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  device  ever  r 
invented  for  getting  things  done  ii 
a  free  society.  When  there  are  job 
to  be  clone,  the  American  people 
turn  instinctively  to  the  corpora- 
tions to  do  them." 

And  when  the  corporations 
respond,  that's  good  for  you  and  i 
people  everywhere. 

Drug  pushers  excepted. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Fiftieth 
Anniversary  ■ 

j9tTj  J  L.J 

SI  RVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYV  I 
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VIK)L  T  THIS  ISSUE 


Crime  rates  and  the  complicated  mathe- 
matics that  are  often  manipulated  to 
prove  them  are  no  joke,  as  Fred  P. 
Graham  makes  clear  in  his  article 
"Black  Crime:  Tin-  Lawless  Image"  (see 
page  64l.  Statistic^  ha\e  a  doiihle  ex- 
istence, one  in  reality  and  the  other  in 
the  observer's  eye.  so  that  many  of  us 
tend  to  find  in  numbers  exactly  what 
we  want  to  find.  Nevertheless,  the  Police 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  ^  ork 
recently  released  a  set  of  figures  that 
contains  several  surprises  and  numer- 
ous pieces  "I  unique  information.  For 
example,  they  tell  us  that  New  ^  ork 
City's  murder  rate  per  hundred  thou- 
sand population  was  the  lowest  of  the 
ten  largest  cities  in  the  eountn  last 
year.  Most  of  those  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  handguns,  while  knives 
made  up  the  second  choice.  In  New 
York,  more  than  twice  as  mam  mur- 
ders were  committed  on  Saturday  as  on 
Wednesday,  and  onl)  •>  per  cent  of  the 


total  figure,  or  even  slightly  less,  in- 
cluded narcotic  users.  A  few  other  facts, 
involving  personal  and  familial  rela- 
tionships: 

16  husbands  were  killed  by  wives,  but 
34  wives  were  killed  by  husbands. 

10  sons  were  killed  by  mothers,  but 
only  2  by  their  fathers. 

13  daughters  were  killed  by  mothers, 
and.  again,  only  2  by  fathers. 

2  daughters  were  killed  by  both  par- 
ents, but  no  sons,  and  one  mother-in-law 
was  killed  by  her  son-in-law.  while  7 
brothers-in-law  were  killed  by  their 
brothers-in-law . 


Irwin  Shaw,  whose  report  on  this  year's 
Cannes  Film  Festival  appears  on  page 
26.  has  been  living  in  Europe  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  or  so.  Switzerland  is 
one  base.  Paris  another.  Both  provide 
the  company  of  artists,  moviemakers, 
and  fellow  w  riters,  amonn  whom  Shaw 


has  a  reputation  for  unusu. 
sional  generositv  and  as  a 
guide  to  the  good  things  of: 
short  stories,  of  course,  fij 
among  the  most  graceful  and: 
of  the  day.  his  novels  both  wi1 
and  enormously  powerful.  A' 
will  be  published  this  fall:  h 
Poor  Man. 


Coming:  Alfred  Kazins  mem 
1940s.  "Midtown  and  the  Vi| 
Richard  Schickel's  interviews^ 
movie  directors  whose  worlj 
encompass  the  whole  historjj 
wood.  "Good  Days,  Good  Ye 

The  cover:  The  indubitably 
muscles  in  the  photograph 
Rick  Wayne,  editor  in  ch 
monthly  magazine.  Muse 
Power,  and  winner  of  the 
title  in  1967. 
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Democrats  and  Galbraith 

Over  the  years,  many  have  increas- 
ingly  admired  John  Kenneth  Galhraith's 
tactful  omissions  and  elisions,  in  his 
addresses  to  his  varied  constituency 
["Who  Needs  the  Democrats?"  July]. 
.  .  .  His  skill,  however,  falters  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  intriguing  para- 
dox of  liberal  administrations  presiding 
over  all  four  wars  of  our  century.  .  .  . 
The  reasons  [for  this]  go  to  the  liberal 
makeup  itself,  to  liberal  concepts  and 
emotions  which  inherently  predispose 
them  to  military  intervention  all  over 
the  world. 

First,  liberals  have  a  touching  faith 
in  the  omnipotence  of  government  to 
modify  human  behavior,  regardless  of 
supposed  restraints  set  by  human  nature 
in  general  and  specific  characteristics  of 
time,  place,  culture,  tradition,  and  past 
history.  Optimism  on  the  abolition  of 
poverty,  I  submit,  is  not  unrelated  to 
optimism  on  governmental  ability  to 
win  "hearts  and  minds"  of  poor  people 
abroad. 

Secondly,  the  corollary  belief  in  an 
undifferentiated  humanity  encourages 
the  application  of  behavior  models  in- 
volving parameters  which,  on  close  ex- 
amination, are  suspiciously  like  those 
of  one's  middle-class  neighbors  around 
the  block.  Thus,  Vietnamese  peasants 
could  be  motivated  in  broadly  the  same 
way  as  those  neighbors. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  faith  in  model- 
building  and  model-application.  Such 
models,  highly  abstract  and  simplified 
as  they  were,  became  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing basis  in  the  Pentagon  for  plotting 
and  applying  our  bombing  strategy  for 
North  Vietnam.  And  the  failure  of  that 
strategy  should  not  have  surprised  any- 
one knowing  their  limitations,  particu- 
larly their  omission  of  non-quantifiable 
variables  such  as  the  will  to  fight. 

But  above  all,  there  is  the  evangelistic 
drive  to  do  good,  to  improve,  to  help 
people  everywhere  in  the  world.  "Make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy":  "Bring 
the  four  freedoms  to  all  mankind"; 
"Support  the  United  Nations  mandate 


in  Korea":  slogans  for  unlimited  inter- 
vention because  we  must  love  and  help 
those  intervened  for,  have  rolled  along 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  if 
oik-  is  skeptical  about  our  ability  to 
help  propose  more  modest,  indirect 
means,  all  hell  will  break  loose:  one  is 
denounced  not  as  mistaken  but  as  a 
positive  advocate  of  the  evils  being  at- 
tacked. In  few  places  are  ad  hominem 
aspersions  of  diabolical  intent  so  fre- 
quent as  in  the  living  rooms  of  those 
committed  to  human  brotherhood. 

These  characteristics,  I  submit,  make 
your  typical  liberal  inherently  more 
ready  to  intervene  overseas  than  your 
typical  conserv  ative,  even  when  a  Com- 
munist /  non-Communist  situation  is  in- 
volved. While  declaredly  anti-Commu- 
nist in  theory  and  perhaps  as  subject  to 
prejudice  as  the  liberal,  the  conservative 
has  two  decided  advantages  in  assessing 
the  capabilities  and  limits  of  foreign 
and  military  policy.  One  is  that  he  lacks 
relatively  sophisticated,  articulated  ide- 
ologies,  perhaps  because  of  his  respect 
for  facts  and  uniquenesses.  Hence,  he  is 
more  aware  that  the  world  is  a  very  con- 
fusing place,  and  more  ready  to  come 
up  w  ith  solutions  attuned  to  the  realities 
of  particular  situations.  Secondly,  he  is 
blessedly  selfish  and  therefore  more  apt 
to  let  foreign  peoples  work  out  their 
own  solutions,  good  or  bad  as  they  may 
be.  because  this  course  of  action  is 
cheaper. 

Paul  F.  McGouldrick 
Assoc.  Prof..  Dept.  of  Economics 
McGill  University,  Montreal 

.  .  .  Once  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
realizes  he  has  little  faith  in  the  wise 
and  beneficent  power  of  organizations 
public  or  private— he  may  place  more 
faith  in  the  only  alternative  repository: 
the  power  of  individuals.  While  he  ac- 
curately lobs  [criticisms]  into  the  exec- 
utive washrooms  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, CIA,  General  Motors,  the  White 
House,  FTC— you  name  it,  John  has  an 
especially  deadly  one  for  your  monster 
—his  Reconstruction,  incredibly,  would 
be  built  on  new  supermonsters,  such  as 
his  "consolidated  regulatory  body." 


Since  there  are  both  goc  % 
private  and  public  organiz  of 
answer  obviously  is  not  in  j 
preference  for  one  type  ovei  ii 
but  in  genuinely  fostering  d 
among  individuals  that  maki  lv 
ones  good. 

Ah,  that  belief  in  indivi  at 
separates  the  genuine  consen  i 
the  genuine  liberal.  Yet.  is  i 
braith's  unwitting  conclusioi  a 
the  average  man  has  as  muc  q 
for  managing  large  and  smal  I 
have  the  holders  of  those  (i 
washroom  keys?  'Twould  bra 
this  great  elitist  became  knc 
confusion  as  The  Second  G  itt 
moner. 

William  E.  E I 
Glen  ( 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  tjjl 
the  main  problem  in  Americ  | 
today  is  that  too  many  politic  $ 
office  too  long.  His  remedy 
the  liberal  Democrats  break  : 
organizing  the  House  and  re{  » 
ocratic  dinosaurs  with  Repub  Q 
todons,  and  that  we  shouli  I 
against  incumbents  in  the  prii  | 
general  elections. 

But  much  more  to  the  pc 
be  a  proposal  that  places  ii 
at  a  periodic  disadvantage,  { 
a  turnover  in  Congress,  an 
those  with  less  seniority  to  e: 
power  in  the  committee  struc 

It  is  simple.  Let  us  amenc 
slitution  to  limit  the  number  ( 
utive  terms  a  Representative  <  i 
can  serve.  The  amendment  1 
worded  as  follows: 

Section  1 :  No  person  shall  d 
Representative  more  than  si)  i 
succession. 

Section  2:  No  person  shall  4 
Senator  more  than  three  tinj  3 
cession,  and  no  person  who  I  ^ 
as  Senator  for  more  than  two  I 
term  to  which  some  other  pi i 
elected  Senator  shall  be  electel 
more  than  twice  in  successioi  (i 

...  A  few  of  the  advantag 
opportunities  for  the  "outs"  h 
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real  chance  of  electing  someone  to  Con- 
gress, for  the  incumbent  to  retire  hon- 
orably without  losing  an  election,  for 
public  figures  to  run  for  other  offices, 
and  for  Congress  to  organize  its  com- 
mittees while  a  powerful  chairman  is 
on  a  two-year  sabbatical. 

Several  objections  should  also  be  an- 
swered. First,  we  might  lose  good  men 
under  this  amendment.  But  we  have 
seen  that  able  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators often  run  for  higher  office  and 
sometimes  arc  defeated.  Many  of  these 
are  returned  to  the  House  or  Senate 
where  they  resume  their  careers. 

Second,  the  incumbent  who  cannot 
run  may  support  a  "stalking  horse"  who 
>\  ill  hold  the  seat  for  two  years  and  then 
give  it  up.  Certainly  this  happens  under 
the  present  system  when  a  popular  Con- 
gressman  runs  for  the  Senate  or  Gover- 
norship,  and  it  may  continue  to  happen 
under  the  proposed  amendment.  But  are 
we  to  assume  that  all  "stalking  horses" 
will  quietly  step  down  after  two  years 
in  Washington?  Could  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  who  is  in  his  seventies  find 
as  willing  a  "stalking  horse"  as  he  did 
when  he  was  in  his  fifties? 

Galbraith  cannot  really  expect  to 
break  party  loyalty,  change  voting  pat- 
terns, or  un-gerrymander  districts.  But 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game  ever  so 
slightly  may  bring  about  the  same  re- 
sults more  effectively. 

Harry  Perlstadt 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Washington  \X  omen 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  John 
Corry.  with  his  considerable  brain  and 
ability,  w  rote  the  vague,  confused  piece 
dealing  with  sex  and  politics  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ["Washington,  Sex.  and 
Power,"  July ] .  Surely  there  is  material 
for  an  interesting  article  here,  but  I 
found  this  one  shallow  and  meandering. 
Antecedents  are  sometimes  unclear,  giv- 
ing one  a  muddled,  illogical  sense. 
I  Should  Mr.  Corry  claim  this  comes 
from  talking  to  so  many  women  I  would 
he  happy  to  give  him  an  uncluttered 
right  to  the  solar  plexus.  I 

Just  a  few  points: 

Mr.  Corry  seems  to  admire  most  those 
women  who  have  coped  successfully 
with  the  problem  he  describes  as  the 
problem  of  most  men  in  Washington: 
powerlessness,  or  living  as  an  append- 
age rather  than  an  entity.  I  admire  these 
women  too.  However,  Mr.  Corry  doesn't 
-eem  to   recognize  that   the  women's 


problem  is  basically  the 
men's. 

It  seems  strange  that  si 
would  never  mention  those 
as  they  are  )  who  are  within 
structure.  What  are  the  atti . 
relations  of  Washington  men 
such  as  these  who  refuse  to  ,1 
pendages.  to  be  primarily  A 
jects?  This  would  be  reveali 

How  can  I  say.  in  a  gentlv'J 
way.  that  Mr.  Corry  display 
dice,  no— but  a  lack  of  und  i 
of  female  points  of  view  — an  i  J 
weakness  when  w  riting  such  ; 

Katherine  Hoove  j 
Newy 

John  Corry's  piece  on  sexa.j 
in  Washington  jogged  my  n*  n 
for  a  w  hile  I  could  not  placi . 
I  looked  a  second  time  wil  j 
analytic  eye.  Mr.  Corry  sn'jl 
smirks.  He  could  name  nam 
won't.  He  hints  at  Presiden  a 
ings-on.  Where  had  I  seen  \ 
before? 

Suddenly  it  all  fell  into  plat'; 
Parsons.  The  only  difference  t 
Corry  is  a  little  freer  with  wo;  I 
"'screw.'"  It  might  have  helpe  i 
or  Mr.  Corry  ever  come  to<| 
as  to  w  hether  the  piece  was  to4 
or  funny.  As  it  was.  it  was  i'4 
Kenneth  R.'if 
Tope  I 

If  the  Washington  scene  i<>i 
which  is  depicted  in  the  artictif 
Corry  in  the  July  issue,  the  .n 
conclude  that  we  are  in  n-i 
serious  difficulty  than  many  I 
sumed.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  in  i 
ton  is  an  army  of  psychiatris  t 
be  assigned  to  the  executive  i 
lative  branches  of  our  govei 
counsel  our  public  officials  ^ 
and  healthy  approach  to  matl  | 

I  am  beginning  to  unde  l 
reason  for  the  frequency  0  $ 
W  ashington  by  the  Revercndij 
ham.  ...  It  sounds  like  a  fn  J 
for  moral  rearmament.  Per  i 
Graham  should  also  get  a  j  j 
assignment  there.  .  .  . 

Abram  L.  Van  H  | 
Chapel  Hill,  Noil I 

I  don't  know  w  hat  Washi  I 
derground  Mr.  Corry  inten  I 
his  piece,  but  I'm  rather  sorrjl 
w  asn't  on  his  list,  for  I  would  I 
him  yes,  yes.   yes— and  m( 


congressman's  wife  (still 
ler  fifty  and,  I'm  told  by 
landish  places  like  New 
Angeles,  still  svelte  and 
lived  in  this  city  for  over 
ould  like  to  congratulate 
'his  extremely  perceptive, 
rageous.  and  extremelv 

(signed ) 

r  Anonymous  Wife  of  a 
\onymous  Congressman 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jooks:  Amplification 

lilted  to  read  Irving  Howe's 
ents  about  Edwin  Arling- 
n's    work    in    the  June 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
itennial  of  Edwin  Arling- 
passed  without  a  mur- 
lic  notice."  Louis  Coxe 
brilliant  Edwin  Arlington 
e  Life  of  Poetry  during  the 
Dickey  wrote  a  fine  com- 
ssay  for  The  \ew  York 
eview.  The  Colby  Library 
oted  all  four  of  its  1969 
niscences  (Conrad  Aiken's 
delicious  I  —and  criticism, 
the  poet's  work  was  held 
rn  Language  Association 
icember.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
Ellsworth  Barnard  assem- 
on  of  new  commentary  on 
ntenary  Essays,  which  ap- 
the  imprint  of  the  Univer- 
a  Press.  ( I  should  confess 
•haired  the  seminar,  and 
n  essay  to  Barnard's  col- 
le  that  is  by  no  means  the 
ration  admirers  of  Robin- 
e  hoped  for.  it  constitutes 
urmur  on  his  behalf.  He 
r„  after  all,  with  the  ses- 
of  Melville  and  Whitman, 
n  100-year  observances  in 
rofessional  baseball. 
f,  it's  Hermann  ( not  Her- 
orn;  Gardiner  (not  Gard- 
and  "Richard  Cory."  not 
ney."  At  least  that  old 
ard  Arlington  Robinson. 
Not  that  misspellings  and 
1  errors  matter  much:  as 
6erves,  "writers  like  Robin- 
their  work"  and  his  poems 
iterature   beyond   the  li- 

Scott  Donaldson 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  English 
Hlege  of  William  and  Mary 
Williamsburg.  Va. 
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LondonD. 
Gin 


J.Vii-if,r 


GODWN'S  DRY  GIN  COMPANY  IfHflfl) 


Let  down  on  the 
distinctive  dryness,  the 
delicate  flavour  of 
Gordon's  Gin?  Never! 
E^ery  bottle  is  based  on 
Mr.  Gordon's  original 
1769  formula.  So  you 
still  stir  a  drier,  more 
precise  martini  today. 
A  fanatic  devotion  to 
our  discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But  then  that's  why 
your  martini  is  made 
with  the  biggest  selling 
gin  in  England, 
America,  the  world. 
Cheers! 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  1 00% NEUTRAL  SPIRIIS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF.  GORDON'S  DRV  GIN  CO.,  LID.,  LINDEN.  N.  I. 


What  is  U.S.  Steel  doing  to  toug 


the  trucks  that  serve  you? 


I 


We  know  how  important  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  to  the  way  you  live. 

So  we  built  a  truck  ourselves. 
A  one-of-a-kind,  experimental 
truck.  Filled  with  ideas  designed 
to  help  manufacturers  make 
trucks  tougher. 

Special  ways  of  using  special 
steels  make  this  truck  lighter,  but 
a  lot  stronger.  So  it  can  handle 
bigger  loads. 


It  can  go  almost  anywhere. 
If  it  had  to,  it  could  even  climb 
an  86%  hill. 


USS  is  a  registered  trademark. 


We  designed  the  steel  frame 
to  flex.  When  the  road  gets  rough, 
the  whole  thing  twists,  instead  of 
lifting  off  theground.  Orbreaking. 

We  also  developed  a  new 
type  of  independent  rear  suspen- 
sion. It's  amazing  how  it  flattens 
out  bumps  and  improves  traction. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
ways  we're  involved  in  helping 
the  trucking  industry  serve  you 
better. 

One  more  way  we're  help- 
ing deliver  the  goods. 


We're 
involved, 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

Outwitting  Wall  Street:  you  loo  can  get  little  rich 


I HAVE  .HIST  BEEN  TALKING  In  a  rare 
specimen:  a  rich  newspaper  re- 
porter, lie  didn't  make  his  fortune  on  a 
reporter's  salary,  of  course.He  made  il 
bv  outsmarting  Wall  Street.  He  is  con- 
fident that  anybodj  else  can  do  the 
same:  and  < •  r  1  condition  that  I  don't  use 
liis  real  name,  he  has  given  me  permis- 
sion to  pulilisli  his  recipe. 

If  vmi  want  to  get  rich  quick,  this 
formula  will  he  <>l  no  use  to  you. 
Neither  will  il  make  you  big  rich,  like 
an  arms  manufacturer  or  Texas  oilman  : 
for  that,  von  have  to  tap  the  public 
purse  in  one  wa\  or  another,  such  as  a 
Pentagon  contract  with  a  dreamy  cost 
overrun  or  a  depletion  allowance.  But  if 
you  are  content,  as  my  friend  was.  to 
build  up  a  modest  fortune  gradually 
over  a  period  of  twent)  or  thiilv  years, 
the  recipe  ought  to  work.  I'm  thinking 
of  trying  it  myself. 

Mv  friend,  whom  I'll  call  Ja\  I'. 
Morgan,  hit  upon  his  basic  idea  in  the 
mid-Thirties,  when  he  was  working  as  a 
political  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Past.  At  that  time  Washington  was 
swarming  with  eminent  characters  from 
Wall  Street,  piteousl)  testifying  before 
Congressional  committees  thai  Franklin 
I).  Roosevelt  was  destroying  both  them 
and  the  country.  Loudest  among  them 
was  Wendell  Willkie,  spokesman  for 
the  power  industry  and  later  a  notably 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  President, 
lie  warned  everybody  within  earshot 
that  socialistic  schemes  such  as  the 
Tennessee  Valle\  Authorit)  and  rural 
electrification  were  about  to  wipe  out 
the  private  power  companies. 

After  watching  W  illkie  and  his  fel- 
low financial  geniuses  in  action.  Jay 
reached  some  conclusions  about  Wall 
Street.  Il  was  politically  unsophisti- 
cated; it  was  highly  emotional:  it  took 
short  views:  and  il  seemed  to  believe  its 
own  propaganda,  lor  example,  every 
lime  Willkie  made  one  of  his  impas- 
sioned speeches,  ihe  slock  of  most  power 


companies— particularly  those  in  or 
near  the  TVA  country— would  drop  a 
few  more  points. 

Now  Jay  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  New  Deal  schemes  were 
all  that  dreadful.  "On  the  contrary."  he 
said,  "it  seemed  to  me  that  if  TVA  actu- 
ally did  succeed  in  reviving  one  of  the 
poorest  regions  in  the  country,  and  if 
rural  electrification  made  il  possible  for 
millions  of  farmers  to  use  electric  lights 
and  iceboxes  for  the  first  time,  then  the 
private  power  companies  might  benefit 
too.  Kventually  the\  would  find  them- 
selves  with  a  lot  of  new  customers,  in- 
cluding the  industries  TVA  was  bring- 
ing into  the  South. 

"So  I  look  what  little  savings  I  had. 
mortgaged  our  home,  and  put  every 
penny  into  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
stock.  Willkie  had  talked  it  right  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  for  a  few  years  it 
slaved  there.  Put  hv  1940  the  Tennessee 
Vallev  was  booming,  the  TVA  gen- 
erators couldn't  begin  to  take  care  of 
the  new  demand  for  electricity,  and  the 
private  companies  thereabouts  were 
selling  every  kilowatt  they  could  turn 
out.  When  I  finally  sold  my  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  stork,  it  had  more 
than  doubled  in  price. 

"As  you  know."  Jay  continued,  "it 
i^  an  old  maxim  on  Wall  Street  that  the 
small  investor  is  always  wrong.  Con- 
sequently the  smail  money  boys  like  to 
watch  the  odd-lot  traders— the  little 
people  who  buy  and  sell  in  lots  of  less 
than  one  hundred  shares.  When  they 
are  buying  in  large  numbers,  the  W  all 
Street  sharpies  consider  that  a  signal 
lo  sell.  And  when  the  odd-lot  investors 
finally  gel  panicky  and  dump  their 
slocks,  then  W  all  Street  figures  that  the 
market  probabl)  has  hit  bottom  and 
vv  ill  soon  sw  ing  up. 

"1  decided  to  sail  on  just  the  opposite 
lack.  I  would  watch  the  Wall  Street 
traders,  particularly  when  they  seemed 
lo  be  in  an  emotional  tizz\  over  some 


political  development,  and 
contrary  to  whatever  they  i 
ample,  when  Truman  got  el 
surprise  of  practically  ever! 
Street  was  stunned.  It  had 
expected   that   its  boy,  Tj 
would  be  in  the  White  Hous 
that  Missouri  hick.  Immedi 
the  election  the  market  plu 
ward  in  a  spasm  of  disappo 

"During  the  years  while  j 
in  the  Senate.  I  had  gotten  t 
pretty  well.  I  knew  he  was  a 
I  also  knew  that  he  camel 
Populist  tradition  and  that  S 
deeply  scarred  by  the  Depr| 
felt  pretty  sure  that  he  was 
let  the  country  slide  into 
pression  if  he  could  possibH 
the  week  following  his  elec 
able  to  pick  up  a  number  i 
stocks  at  prices  which  werl 
ceny.  That,  as  you  will  rem 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
markets  of  our  time. 

"On  the  other  hand,  «1 
hower  was  elected  I  figured! 
would  do  just  what  George 
and   the  other  hard-nosed 
w  ho  surrounded  him  would  ; 
u rally  they  were  hell  on  inl 
determined  to  restore  the 
disciplines  to  the  economy, 
slammed   on    the   brakes,  I 
skidded— and  I  was  ready 
vantage   of   the   turn.  Like 
Nixon.  Wall  Street  was  so  eu 
his  election  thai  I  decided  I 
sell.  I  even  went  short  on  a  ft 
stocks  that  were  then  priced 
lous    forty    limes  earnings 
short   selling  generally  is  ; 
principles:  too  dangerous.  I: 


Mr.  Fischer  is  the  author  of  si 
including  The  Stupidity  Pr< 
Oilier  Harassments.  A  farmer 
man  himself,  he  disclaims 
other  than  friendship,  with  I 
described  here. 


A  TOUGH  ACT  TO  FOLLOW 


y're  probably  three  of  the  most 
;  storytellers  who  ever  lived 
l,t's  why  we  made  Shakespeare, 
I  1  de  Maupassant  the  opening 

I  )lden  Giants  Series. 

|  only  $1  each  — we'll  send  you 
e  works  of  Shakespeare  (every 
and  sonnet  he  ever  wrote)  in 
^e  volume.  And  a  matched  vol- 

II  ingthel28storiesofdeMaupas- 
ete  and  unexpurgated.  Plus  a 

i  e:  the  works  of  Kipling, 
i  trio  is  a  very  tough  act  to  fol- 

i  t  until  you  see  the  other  master 

b)  waiting  in  our  wings. 

\  hey  become  available,  we'll 

1  le  works  of  Hugo,  Stevenson, 
oi,  Poe,  Cellini,  Wilde,  Brown- 
low,  Emerson,  Dostoevsky  and 

'11  get  them  all  in  our  deluxe 
i  binding  that  looks  and  feels 


like  fine  leather  — except  that  it  stands  up 
to  time  far  better.  Each  volume  is  richly 
tooled  in  colors  of  red  and  gold,  has  gilded 
page  tops  and  a  red  silk  ribbon  to  mark 
your  place. 

Beautiful  books  like  these  very 
often  cost  as  much  as  $10  each.  But  because 
we  distribute  direct  to  the  public,  you  can 
now  add  future  volumes  for  just  $4.89  each, 
plus  mailing. 

You  don't  have  to  take  every  vol- 
ume in  the  series.  Select  only  those  that 
you  really  want.  Soon  they'll  build  up  into 
a  library  you'll  be  proud  to  own,  a  library 
that  you  and  your  family  will  turn  to  again 
and  again. 

Don't  miss  th<  ill-star  opening  act, 
at  our  special  "preview  price. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  to  get  Shakespeare, Kipling  and  de 
Maupassant  for  only  $1  each.  Black's 
Readers  Service,  Roslyn,  New  York  11576. 


Please  reserve  in  my  name  ihe  beau- 
tifully-bound volumes  of  the  (Golden  Giants 
Series  and  send  me  the  first  three:  Shakespeare. 
Kipling  and  de  Maupassant  1  enclose  no 
money  now.  A  week  after  receiving  mv  hooks, 
I  will  cither  return  them  and  owe  nothing  oi 
keep  them  for  the  introductory  price  of  $!!  ($1 
ea<  h)  plus  a  few  cents  mailing. 

Then  as  they  are  printed,  I  will  he  en- 
titled to  receive  additional  volumes  on  ap- 
proval for  onlv  $4.89  each,  plus  mailing.  I  am 
to  receive  advance  descriptions  of  future  vol- 
umes. I  may  reject  any  book  before  or  after  I 
receive  it.  And  I  may  cancel  my  reservation  at 
any  time.  (Books  shipped  in  U.S. A. only.) 

MR 
MRS 

MISS   

(l-KQ 


L 


BLACK'S  READER  SERVICE 

Roslyn,  New  York  11576 


PRONOUNCE  IT  "TANKER-RAY"  To  ope| 
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Till;  EASY  CHAIR 


<■  lob 


however,  I  did  pretty 
glamour  issues  hit  the 
spring." 

Jay  concedes  that  in  cou 
ing  Wall  Street  on  political 
has  the  advantage  of  a  lifet 
perience  in  Washington,  w 
the  I'ost,  the  Associated  Pre:,; 
a  while  one  of  the  newsmagi 
he  insists  that  any  reasonaW 
political  observer  could  do I 
thing,  whether  he  lived  in 
South  Dakota,  or  Maud.  Text] 
even  better,  since  an  observati 
Middle  America  would  be| 
from  the  gusts  of  politica 
which  often  sweep  Washing 
he  is  worrying  about  just 
possibility  that  Wall  Street  ml' 
more  politically  sophisticate!  it 
most  of  the  younger  brokers,| 
agers,  and  security  analyst! 
understand  post-Keynesian 
but  approve  of  it;  they  are  re  tJ 
as  their  counterparts  of  the  \  ! 
never  were— to  a  considerable  \ 
government  management  of  A 
omy,  so  long  as  it  is  done  cor 
i.e.,  in  their  interest.  If  th; 
thing  keeps  spreading,  Jay 
that  his  strategy  will  work  ai 


HE  IS  REASONABLY  CONFDM 
ever,  that  he  can  contini  ml 
guess  the  Street  on  other  scorrTt 
end,  he  has  assiduously  cull'jl 
anti-speculative    temperamen  lij 
the  quick-buck  traders  and 'ill 
agers  of  go-go  funds,  he  is  s?ii 
he  can  make  a  modest  pro]  M 
period  of  years  rather  than  daiffl 
never  permits  himself  to  ge]B 
astic  over  the  speculative  19 
month.  Jr 
"At  one  time  or  another,"  H.I 
have  watched  the  market  fa 
with    electronic    stocks,  goi 
companies,  textbook  publish 
processing   specialists,  oil  c^j 
with  some  Alaska  acreage,  \l 
glomerate^.  Right  now  the  fay* 
the  harem  seem  to  be  manufar'fl 
anti-pollution  equipment.  In  >  bi 
the  darling  of  the  moment  h  » 
high,  and  then  has  fallen  ju: M 
when   the   glamour   wore  oi  M 
traders  who  got  in  at  the  beg 
the  affair,  and  then  got  out  v  I 
sion  was  at  its  peak,  presuma  4 
a  lot  of  money.  But  I  don't  k  If 
that  I  am  thai  smart,  or  that 
sides  I'm  in  no  position  I"  ' 
time  at  studying  the  marke 
could  never  match  the  resear  > 


ar/s 


ay  to  kee 
ing  on  in 
Id  of  edu( 


..y„„  can  sometimes 

bus.  by  acting  tespac,  u  1         o  - 

innocuous  answers  to  tneir  q 

instead  of  rgSffiSSSU-*- 


»  you  deal  with  rioting  students?  How  do 
gotiate  with  militant  teachers?  Can  you 
w  learners  a  sheltered  atmosphere  in  to- 
:eming  schools?  Should  students  approve 
cula?  Everything  that  concerns  education 


concerns  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Education 
—  the  only  book  club  for  the  alert  educator  and 
school  watcher.  Only  the  best,  most  seminal  books 
are  offered  —  all  at  worthwhile  discounts.  Bonus 
books,  too.  You'll  find  your  membership  invaluable! 


L  SCHOOL  REFORM.  Edited 
leatrice  Gross.  A  matchless  over- 
mic  currents  in  education  today. 
3d  professionals  who  know  what 
nplish.  $7.95 

lDEMIC  REVOLUTION".  Chris- 
d  David  Riesman.  Is  higher  edu- 
oly?  Do  career-centered  profes- 
universities?  Two  distinguished 
ors  say  yes,  and  back  up  their 
$10.00 

NFLICT  OF  GENERATIONS. 

An  eye-opening  history  of  stu- 
from  the  18th  century  to  pres- 
/.  512.50 

NG  AS  A  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
ostman  and  Charles  Weingartner 
case  for  providing  the  young 
is  it  good  for?"  perspective  on 
y.  $5.95 


Iff*. 


TION  AND  JOBS:  The  Great 
Ty.  Ivor  Berg.  Does  more  educa- 
|  job  performance?  Opens  up  im- 
estions  and  casts  serious  doubts 
belief.  $7.50 

ORLDS  OF  CHILDHOOD:  U.S. 
rie  Bronfenbrenner .  How  each  of 
istrialized  nations  educates  its 
Jd  what  goals.  $7.95 

ICT  AND   DISSENT  IN  THE 

S  Kenneth  Fish.  An  experienced 
principal  reveals  the  dilemmas 
who  run  the  schools  and  offers 
esponding  to  the  new  youth  con- 
$6.95 

WE    OWE  CHILDREN/THE 

wOM.  A  dual  selection.  Pioneer 
Gattegno's  amazingly  successful 

ching— based  on  the  way  a  child's 
functions.  Plus  Herbert  Kohl's 
rr.aking  the  classroom  a  dynamic 

"  \ oluntary  learning.  $9.90 


Take  any  3  books 

(values  to  $34.00) 

for  only  $1  each 

with  a  brief  trial  membership 


39730.  COMMUNITY  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  Henry  M.  Levin.  A  working  blueprint 
for  dealing  with  the  inevitable  problems— by  a 
roster  of  distinguished  contributors.  $7.30 

85970.  VISUAL  THINKING.  Rudolf  Arnheim. 
Challenges  traditional  beliefs  about  the  relation- 
ship between  perception  and  thought— with  far- 
reaching  implications  for  visual  training  in  all 
areas  of  education.  $11.50 

58750.  THE  LIVES  OF  CHILDREN.  George 
Dennison.  The  already-famous  story  of  a  unique 
experimental  school  in  the  heart  of  a  slum— 23 
incorrigible  kids  making  phenomenal  gains  in 
growth  and  learning.  $6.95 

48990.  FREEDOM  TO  LEARN.  Carl  R.  Rogers 
Shows  that  experimental  learning  in  the  class- 
room is  indeed  possible — at  all  educational  levels 
—and  outlines  how  it  can  be  done.  $7.30 

48290.  FANTASY  AND  FEELING  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. Richard  if.  Jones.  A  practical  guide  for 
blending  cognitive  learning  with  emotional  learn- 
ing and  growth.  $6.95 

66581.  OUR  TIME  IS  NOW:  Notes  from  the 
High  School  Underground.  Edited  by  John 
Birmingham.  Student  opinions  on  some  of  the 
core  issues  in  American  life— what  they  object  tc 
about  the  "system"'  in  general  and  about  their 
own  status  as  students. 


75420.  THE  SCHOOL  FIX.  Miriam  Wasserman. 
Examines  the  demeaning,  status-concerned  bu- 
reaucracies that  dominate  U.S.  public  education 
—and  the  forces  that  are  challenging  their  exist- 
ence. $10.00 

45800.  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY. James  S.  Coleman  et  al.  Top  educators, 
sociologists  and  psychologists  discuss  the  Cole- 
man Report— just  what  it  is.  and  what  it  is  not. 
Among  the  contributors:  Moynihan.  Kohl.  Fan- 
tini.  $6.50 

74961.  RUN.  COMPUTER,  RUN.  Anthony  G. 
Oettinger.  with  Sema  Marks.  Scathing  attack  on 
the  new  automated  instruction  which  promotes 
rigidity  in  education— as  it  is  now  used.  $5.95 

64460.  NEW  REFORMATION :  Notes  of  a  Neo- 
lithic Conservative.  Paul  Goodman.  Delightful 
and  not-so-predictable  critique  of  everything 
from  the  school  system  and  militant  youth  to 
radical  political  action,  by  the  author  of  Grow- 
ing Up  Absurd.  $5.95 


 TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  — 

E-948 

The  Library  of  Contemporary  Education 

Riverside,  New  Jersey  08075 

Upon  acceptance  of  this  offer,  please  enroll  me 
as  a  trial  member,  and  send  the  three  books 
I  have  indicated  on  this  card.  Bill  me  just  $1 
tor  each  plus  shipping  and  handling.  If  not 
delighted.  I  will  return  them  within  ten  days, 
and  my  membership  will  be  cancelled. 
As  a  trial  member.  I  need  accept  only  three 
more  selections  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
all  at  reduced  -nember  prices,  plus  snipping 
and  handling.  I  understand  that  savings  range 
up  to  3t>^  and.  not  infrequently,  even  more. 
Each  month.  I  will  receive  advance  reviews 
describing  fonhcoming  selections,  along  with 
a  convenient  form  for  requesting  alternate 
selections,  or  no  book  at  all.  For  even-  four 
selections.  I  may  choose  a  bonus  book!  This 
introductory  offer  counts  as  the  first  selection. 

3  books  for  only  $1  each 


(Please  print  code  numbers 


Z;. 


<  Offer  good  in  Continental  V.  S.  &  Canada  only. 


A  two-inch  empty  pipe 
can  carry  230,000  telephone  conversations 


The  pipe  is  no  bigger  than  your  wrist 

Yet  what  really  makes  it  news  is  that  there's  abso 
lutely  nothing  inside. 

Except  room  for  230,000  simultaneous  telephone 
conversations. 

In  the  years  to  come,  millimeter  waveguide  pipe  will 
be  buried  four  feet  underground.  In  a  larger  cradling  pipe 
to  give  it  protection  and  support. 

It'll  also  have  its  own  amplifying  system  about  every 
20  miles.  So  your  voice  will  stay  loud  and  clear.  . 

Even  after  3,000  miles. 

Yet  this  little  pipe  is  capable  of  carrying  a  lot  more 
than  just  conversations. 

It  can  also  carry  TV  shows.  Picturephone®  pictures. 
Electrocardiograms.  And  data  between  thousands  of 
computers. 

All  at  once. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  your  local  Bell  Company  are  always  looking  for  new 
ways  to  improve  your  telephone  service. 

Sometimes  that  means  developing  a  better  way  to 
use  two  inches  of  empty  space. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


"I  thought  my  medicine  bill  was  high 
until  I  considered  what  I  received." 


A  young  mother  of  three  thinks  about 
her  family's  bill  for  drug  products  and 
wonders  what  might  have  happened 
without  them. 


When  I  totaled  up  a  year's  medi- 
cal bills,  I  found  a  family  of  five 
can  use  a  lot  of  medicines. 

Then  I  began  checking  back  to 
see  where  the  money  went.  There 
were  Barbara's  immunizations . . . 
and  I  can't  feel  bad  about  that.  I'm 
old  enough  to  remember  when 
polio,  for  instance,  was  a  real 
crippler. 

Then  there  was  the  time  Bob 
threw  his  back  out.  The  medicines 
really  gave  him  relief  from  the 
pain.  The  flu  missed  us  .  .  .  and  I 
guess  we  should  give  the  vaccine 
credit.  And  our  doctor  did  come 
up  with  something  that  stopped 
those  miserable  headaches  of 
mine.  They  were  a  nightmare 
while  they  lasted. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  about 
the  scare  we  had  with  Jimmy's 
ears.  The  doctor  said  it  was  a 
serious  infection  .  .  .  something 
that  could  have  deafened  him  for 
life.  The  antibiotic  he  prescribed 
cleared  it  up  in  a  few  days. 

I've  read  somewhere  that  the 
average  American  spends  about 
eighteen  dollars  a  year  at  the 
pharmacy  for  prescriptions.  Of 
course,  our  medicine  bill  for  last 
year  was  higher  than  that .  .  .  but, 
when  I  consider  the  values  re- 
ceived, I've  got  to  feel  it  was  worth 
the  money.  We  spent  a  lot  more 
just  patching  up  the  old  car  and 
never  thought  twice  about  it. 

Another  point  of  view . . . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  Fifteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


ties  of  the  big  brokerage] 

mutual  funds. 

"Consequently  I  »hun  tl 
issues  as  carefully  as  I  avoi 
the  National  Press  Club  b, 
when  Wall  Street  starts  chj 
inamorata.  I  look  around 
Plain  Jane  stock  that  has  bee| 
For  instance,  a  utility  con 
rapidly  growing  section  of  \ 
or  a  medium-sized  bank, 
will  never  double  within  th 
they  aren't  likely  to  go  « 
either,  even  in  hard  times 
have  a  cozy  habit  of  incn 
dends  regularly,  and  throwii 
dividend  now  and  then.  Wi 
ade  you  might  be  surprised 
much  your  mone\  has  grc 
find  this  kind  of  happinesi 
the  temperament  for  a  placi 
rather  than  for  quick  turn 
speculative  hay. 

"I  also  avoid  losses  by  n 
in  things  I  don't  understanc 
am  mystified  by  computf 
companies.  I  know  I  will  n< 
to  tell  a  good  one  from  a  b{ 
stay  away  from  them  all. 
am  baffled  by  conglomeri 
brokers  told  me  that  whi 
packer,  with  borrowed  mo: 
sporting-goods  firm  and  a 
facturer.  the  resulting  c< 
know  n  on  the  Street  as  Mea 
Balls,  and  Goof  Balls.  Inc 
posed  to  be  worth  a  lot  m 
three  companies  were  o: 
could  never  get  it  through  n 
this  should  be  so.  I  also  c 
stand  how  anybody  could  b 
to  manage  such  a  mixed  b 
prises.  Besides,  when  I 
glomerate  financed  with 
securities  as  convertible  d< 
can't  help  remembering  th 
holding  companies  of  the  Tfi 
floated  bonds  based  on  not! 
common  stock  of  their  und< 
panies.  From  the  way  c( 
securities  collapsed  earlv 
gather  that  lots  of  other  ir 
beginning  to  share  mv  dou 

LIKE  MANY  PEOPLE  who  ° 
ing  the  Great  Depress 
inclined  to  be  more  cautio 
Wall  Street  whizz  kids  who 
known  anything  but  a  ris! 
Consequently  he  is  leerv  o 
which  depend  on  the  shiftir 
public  taste:  cosmetics,  dre 
turers.  films,  magazines, 
agencies,  and  the  like.  He 
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comfortable  when  he  is  dealing  with 
something  solid,  such  as  land  or  metal. 

"Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war."  he  said.  "I  was  assigned  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  about  the  govern- 
ment's stockpiling  program.  While  do- 
ing my  homework.  I  became  convinced 
that  certain  metals  were  in  short  supply 
all  over  the  world,  and  were  likely  to 
get  scarcer  and  scarce!  as  the  underde- 
veloped countries  began  to  industrialize. 
Examples  are  nickel,  molybdenum, 
manganese,  copper,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury: and  I  could  name  a  few  others. 
Their  known  ore  bodies  are  being 
steadily  used  up,  and  in  view  of  the 
intensit)  of  exploration  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  It  isn't  likely  that  huge  new 
deposits  will  be  discovered  very  often. 
It  is  true  that  their  prices  may  fluctuate 
sharply  from  year  to  year— but  over  the 
long  haul.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  go 
anywhere  but  up.  And  a  company  which 
owns  large  reserves  of  minerals  in  the 
ground  has  something  of  permanent 
value— in  contrast,  say,  to  a  Hollywood 
movie  producer,  whose  future  is  as 
chancy  as  his  next  spectacular. 

"Obviously  when  I  am  looking  at 
mining  companies.  I  want  nothing  to 
do  with  two  kinds.  One  of  them  in- 
cludes all  those  firms  operating  in  politi- 
cally unstable  countries,  since  their 
properties  are  likely  to  be  confiscated  at 
any  time— as  the  Anaconda  mines  in 
Latin  America  were  quite  recently.  In 
fact,  anv  mining  firm  which  is  heavily 
dependent  on  production  in  Latin 
America  or  Africa  probably  is  a  poor 
bet.  though  Mexico  might  be  regarded 
as  an  exception.  The  other  category  to 
be  shunned  includes  all  those  little,  new 
companies— particularly  those  traded  on 
the  Canadian  exchanges— which  have 
no  assets  except  a  prospector's  report 
and  an  undeveloped  claim  somewhere 
in  the  tundra.  Now  and  then  one  of 
these  claims  actually  turns  out  to  be  as 
rich  as  the  prospector  said  it  was;  but 
most  such  companies  seem  designed  to 
mine  American  suckers  rather  than  real 
ore  bodies.  Anybody  who  buys  their 
stock  is  a  gambler,  not  an  investor." 


£JHORTLY  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II  Jay 
k^felt  prosperous  enough  to  buy  a 
country  place  outside  of  Washington 
where  he  and  his  family  could  go  for 
weekends  and  vacations.  After  scouting 
around  for  a  few  weeks,  he  located  a 
worn-out  tobacco  farm  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  which  had  been  abandoned  for 
years.  Because  it  was  then  hard  to 
reach,  over  some  forty  miles  of  back- 


country  roads,  he  got  120  acres  for  less 
than  $100  an  acre,  lie  regarded  this  as 
a  luxury,  rather  than  an  investment;  but 
when  a  federal  highway  made  that  part 
of  the  country  more  accessible,  he 
nut  iced  that  land  prices  started  to 
climb.  Moreover,  a  lot  of  other  Wash- 
ingtonians  began  to  look  for  country 
places,  partly  because  their  incomes  and 
leisure  time  were  increasing  fairly 
steadily  throughout  the  Fifties  and  Six- 
ties, partly  because  Washington  itself 
was  becoming  such  an  unpleasant  place 
to  live  in.  With  its  traffic  .congestion  and 
rising  crime  rate,  it  had  turned  into  a 
good  place  to  get  awaj  from  at  every 
opportunity.  Since  Jay's  family  really 
didn't  need  120  acres,  he  began  to  sell 
off  parcels  of  his  shore-front  propert)  - 
and  was  astonished  at  the  prices  he 
could  get.  Nobody,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  much  interested  in  his  acreage 
which  was  out  of  sight  of  water. 

These  observations  led  him  to  a 
highly  profitable  conclusion:  nearly 
everybod)  who  can  afford  it  would  like 
to  own  a  bit  of  waterfront  land.  If  popu- 
lation and  income  levels  continue  to 
grow,  more  and  more  people  will  be 
able  to  afford  such  a  property  :  but  the 
amount  of  such  land  available  is  strictlx 
limited. 

"This  looked  to  me,"  Jay  said,  "like 
a  classic  monopoly  situation  if  I  could 
figure  out  the  right  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Chesapeake  Bay  acreage 
already  had  climbed  beyond  my  reach, 
so  I  got  a  big  map  and  began  to  look  at 
lakes  and  rivers.  It  wasn't  too  hard  to 
spot  a  few  of  them  that  fitted  the  speci- 
fications I  had  drawn  up.  I  wanted 
bodies  of  water  that  were  reasonably 
close  to  Washington  or  the  other  big 
population  centers  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  that  had  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped as  resorts  or  second-home  sites 
because  they  are  hard  to  reach,  but  that 
are  sure  to  become  more  accessible  as 
the  federal  interstate-highway  program 
is  completed.  In  addition,  of  course, 
they  had  to  be  clean  enough  to  sw  im  in, 
and  surrounded  with  an  attractive  land- 
scape. 

"Phis  last  requirement  was  the  hard- 
est to  meet,  but  after  six  months  or  so 
of  weekend  driving  through  the  Appa- 
lachian countryside,  1  hit  upon  a  few 
lakes  and  two  stretches  of  river  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  bill.  No.  I  won't  tell 
you  where  they  are.  You  can  do  your 
own  research.  But  I  will  say  that  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the 
unspoiled  parts  of  West  Virginia  are 
good  places  to  start  looking. 

"My  best  find  was  a  little  lake  in  cut- 


over  timber  country  wher 
just  now  making  a  goo 
Hardly  anybody  ever  goe 
a  few  fishermen,  so  I  wa 
more  than  half  of  the  wat 
age  at  a  stumpage  price  from  1 
company  which  originally  jl 
In  three  years,  when  the  higJ 
finished,  it  will  be  within  f  I 
driving  time  of  one-third  of  J 
population— from  Cleveland H 
burgh  to  the  west  and  Newfl 
southern  New  England  to  till 
that  time,  some  resort  develdl 
to  take  it  off  my  hands  at  al 

"Only  two  things  are  wronll 
sort  of  investment.  Until  yci 
property,  you  don't  get  ark 
from  it  and  you  have  to  payJ 
land  tax.  And.  although  I  enj'l 
through  scenic  countryside^ 
don't  have  the  time  to  hunt  J)j 
definitely  for  just  the  righkl 
lakeshore  acreage. 

"Recently,  therefore,  II 
looking  for  land  companies,  rl 
for  land  itself.  W  all  Street,  an 
the  corporations  themselves,! 
think  of  them  as  land  compar 
still  think  they  are  in  the 
business,  or  mining,  or  catt! 
But  one  of  these  days  they  ail 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  | 
of  handsome  land,  containing! 
unspoiled  lakes  and  rivers- 
they  can  make  more  money  by 
ing  these  sites  for  vacationer! 
people  who  want  an  escape  j] 
retirement  home  by  a  broil 
woods.  As  our  cities  become  n't 
habitable,  the  demand  for  s|j 
is  going  to  soar,  and  so  will  thj 
Already  solitude,  privacy,  anffl 
landscape  are  becoming  the  £j 
American  luxuries. 

"To  sum  it  up."  Jay  saidi 
never  tried  to  play  the  stotl 
What  I  play  is  long-term  f 
population,  in  politics,  and  5 
mental  human  needs  for  certS 
commodities.  Your  typical 
trader  does  not  have  either  tlw 
or  temperament  for  that  kind^ 
tion,  so  I  have  been  able  t<» 
vantage  of  certain  small  oppi 
which  didn't  interest  the  pr( 
speculators.  I  know  that  my  s| 
never  make  me  a  titan  of  finaW 
w  ould  bote  me  any  way— but  it 
duce  a  useful  supplement  to 
papei  man's  salary.  And,  I  mil 
confess  it,  when  I  can  outgi 
city  slickers  in  New  York,  n 
ego  a  lot  of  good." 

HAKI'IH  S  M  \(.A/|\K/SKI'TB 


No  matter  what  cigarette  you  smoke,  most  of  the  smoke 
:>ke  is  gas.  And  certain  of  these  gases  are  harsh. 

That's  why  we  invented  the  Gas-Trap  filter.  It  actually 
ust  like  a  gas  mask.  This  is  because,  to  clean 
m  make  our  granules  from  the  very  same  kind  of 
I  charcoal  as  modern  science  uses  to  clean  air. 

The  result?  Our  Gas-Trap  filter  is  better  at 
13  certain  gases  than  any  R«  in-Of-The-Mill  Filter  around. 

So?  So  you  can  wear  \  .ar^'s  Gas-Trap  filter  and  look  silly 
<eLark  and  be  smart. 

If  you  like  the  taste  of  gas  you'll  hate  the  taste  of  Lark. 
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The  Perfect  Game,  in  co_abos 
Dkk  Schaap.  pnblished  Ifl  I 
:*  a  :e:::r  -       »..  and  Sdha 
iirolar  ought  :■:  renance. 
«eiil  into  the  pul'iisAiins  kn 
.'•--m-  i.-  .-  ;_*:;■■  re  "2* at 
-r. :  "r::e  a  zood  a«JL 
es:  :•:•:.«:  .  .:-  .  e  —  ■  Kraaw 
siarj  Replax.  With  >eawn^M 
form  and  lost  ibe  a^H 
:  ::r:    :  lie  Krire:  r-ookan 
bap*  someone  who  was  aaft, 
*:•: n*  re  e:  r.r-  rr__:r:  re  an; 
sea:       e  perse  n  an  ;  ~:,rhtlpi 
t-c  the  inner  w  orld  of  spori^H 
e-e:e:  adirirai.i  •  :th  Kraat 
broke  bis  bmh  rule*.  writae. 
ai  ;•  rheaj  bc-ci  with  Joe  3i 
a:  e-. er    :  reaper  :eje-<i*iar|. 
\  amain    ar  ;r.:er«  je»>  shwir 
:  re::-.    :  _-x  girl*  in  verA 
nan : r  z    i : :  _ r  ; .   -^_e  onat 
rues*,  to  remirrfj  us  ibai  J^H 
.:e-*r.  .e  .  N :  -•■  -«  :rr  Seave^S 
er:  hi?  nane  ::  ar  c>ihei  rbe^ 
tbb  one  dassicaBT  sorikS! 
*e  :ru  : :"  :be  perfesrt  conJH  j 
~-  •  ^ '  '    -  •  re:'ere-.c-e*  ::  Nan; 
~.ee>  .'• . r.r  '.  frrerrr..  Naur 
?-ar  z''  K  -  zizx's  au:o£Taph,M, 
r>re.ak3a*a    ~I  nent  :r.:c-  tbet 
r  rea_..-'a*.:  sad  a*  I  are  nnr ! 
ea_  r.  bacon,  and  applesaneft 
aboni  ibe  rest  of  ibe  OrioleV 
foUowins  Baford  in  ibe  E^H 
talk  ec'j  :  h  «« ::r.  Xaric-v.  I  kan 
cfeeerims  for  roe  to  get  lbeatt 
kiie*  *be  didn't  Bar.i:aiaiij» 
...  'i .  There  was  no  ieB*ic«  fli 
jk»  player  oonSirts.  ar>d  ziaitk 
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m  sion.  and  those  of  you  who 
fl.il  Hodges  walking  out  to 
I  pull  Cleon  Jones  out  of  a 

■  staken,  as  are  those  of  you 

■  there  had  been  a  fight  be- 

■  .ardwell  and  Ron  Swohoda. 
j  ill  mocked  the  femininity  of 

■  Is  ( Gil  was  against  the  beads 
I  emory  serves  me  properly. 

■  r  baseball's  image 

■  OMETHING  that  baseball  is 
I  y  sensitive  about  these  days 

■  -e  is  more  than  reason  to 
I  its  hold  as  a  national  pas- 

■  ped.  Its  largest  crowds  dur- 
I  the  reason  the^e  da_\s  are 

■  crowds,  drawn  by  promo- 
I II  American  boys  of  my  age 
Ball  and  played  it.  and  1  re- 

■  hate  relationship  with  it. 
I  to  hear  with.  Holy  Cow! 

■  >  as  he  broadcasts  Yankee 
f  Just  like  a  ball  playei .  he 
I  one.  ...  I  he)  have  then 
iind  bad  days  \fter  all 

■  nan.  .  .  .  What  a  job  Ralph 
lone  with  thi*-  Yankee  club. 

ir  and  even   year.  If  you 
•or  Ralph  Houk  you  can  t 
:}  one.  .  .  .  Michael  s  se(  ond 
game.  Those  are  the  kirirl 
.  'I  he)  look  too  eas) .  ^  ou 
them  and  hoot  them.  But 
ike  a  great  pla)  .  .  ."  I . 
rt  with  its  own  rhythms  and 
ekills  are  more  often  than 
specialized:   what  make-  a 
;1  athlete  does  not  necessar- 
aseball  player.  By  and  large 
:rican  sport  that  a  foreigner 
ly  to  take  to.  ^  ou  have  to 
\  ing  it.  you  hu\ e  to  a<  cepl 
the  bubble-gum  card,  arifl 
if  the  answer  to  the  Ma\s- 
tle  question  is  found  then 
will  be  a  simpler  and  more 
ce.  It  is  in  trouble  these 
ariety  of  reason-,  hall  park- 
eca\ing  area-,  the  difficulty 
1.  hut  most  of  all  I  think 
(has  not  kept  up  with  the 
imerican  life,  the  jet  age.  in- 
•  cation,  instant  action,  the 
»orts  have.  Football  televises 
well   1 1  once  lectured  in 
ay  the  Jet-  played  the  Colt^ 
;r  Bowl,  and  flew  hack  to 
»ecause  1  couldn't  watch  the 
i»ell  with  my  naked  eyei. 
professional  basketball  has 
'iperb  sport,  now  nationally 
trading.  I  suspect,  the  most 
lletes  in  the  nation,  and  put- 


Give  someone  a  wine  cellar? 


HWUeellent  case.  The  Cruse  Cellar-Selection  of  fine  vintage  wines.  Comes 
from  France  in  its  own  wine  rack  for  the  cost  of  the  wine  alone,  around  $35 
What  makes  it  a  cellar?  Today,  if  the  bottles  are  sideways,  that's  a  cellar. 


Thr  Cruw  CdUr-Sdrclion: 

2  bottles  each  of  Blanc  de  Blancs  '69,  Beaujolai's  '69.  SaintErmlion  '67.  Medoc  '67.  Graves  '67,  Tavel  Rose  '67 


Lifetime  guarantee. 

There  aren't  many  guarantees  in  life,  but 
here's  one  that's  ironclad.  We'll  guarantee 
there's  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  in 
playing  the  piano. 

There's  a  challenge  to  it.  An 
intellectual,  artistic,  even 
a  physical  challenge  that 
never  dims.  Whether  you 
are  a  child  seeking  a  set 
of  values  to  live  with  or 
an  adult  simply  looking 
for  relief  from  the  prosaic- 
demands  of  living,  that 
kind  of  challenge  is  vital. 
Naturally  we  hope  you 
buy  a  Yamaha  piano. 
They  are  among  the 
finest,  richest  sounding, 
most  responsive  in 
the  world. 

But  we'd  rather  you 
buy  another  brand  of 
piano  than  no  piano 
atali 

::  YAMAHA 
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he  Yamaha  School  of  Music. 


lonely  rich  educaTicnaf  experience  to'  you^g  children  4-g  ye 
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ting  them  to  the  most  severe  physical 
lest.  Baseball  seems  to  suffer  sharply  by 
(out rast  with  both;  there  is  nothing 
more  striking  than  watching  an  NBA 
game  at  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  and 
then  during  the  time  out  switching  over 
to  baseball,  the  contrast  in  velocity  and 
quality  of  action  is  extraordinary:  bas- 
ketball, three  M  ute-,  one  brilliant  defen- 
sive block,  one  steal:  baseball,  three 
chaws  of  tobacco,  one  genital  scratch  by 
the  pitcher,  one  reminder  by  the  an- 
nouncer that  the  game  isn't  over  yet. 
In  addition.  I  think  the  coming  of  the 
Negro  athlete  into  American  sports  has 
inad<'  a  marked  difference  for  football 
and  basketball  because  these  are  sports 
which  are  designed  above  all  for 
athletes,  whereas  the  coining  of  Negroes 
to  baseball  has  simply  shown  that  a 
ver\  high  percentage  of  them  can  play 
ver>  well.  That  is  to  sa)  :  Willie  Mays  is 
a  superb  baseball  player,  and  a  rare 
superb  athlete  in  baseball,  perhaps  the 
best  single  athlete  in  baseball  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  In  a  given  game,  when 
he  plays  well  he  may  make  one  spectacu- 
lar catch  and  swing  the  bat  well  once. 
You  get  perhaps  eight  seconds  of  watch- 
ing a  great  athlete  perform.  Compare 
this  with  watching  Ous  Johnson  of  Bal- 
timore in  an  average  game,  or,  better 
still.  Johnson  against  Dave  DeBusschere 
for  a  good  fort)  minutes.  Superb  ath- 
letes going  up  against  other  brilliant 
athletes,  each  move  unpredictable,  one 
is  alwavs  amazed  and  surprised.  If  you 
have  seen  someone  like  Johnson  or  Bill 
Russell  or  some  of  the  professional  foot- 
ball players  plav  and  \<>u  still  go  to  a 
baseball  game,  then  I  think  you  are 
making  what  is  essentially  a  journey 
into  nostalgia,  and  I  think  this  is  why 
baseball  owners  have  to  work  so  hard 
to  get  kids  into  the  parks  these  days. 

Baseball  is.  1  think,  the  sport  in  which 
illusion  and  reality  are  furthest  apart. 
Its  dependence  upon  statistics  proves 
its  need  for  mythology;  the  performance 
is  not  fulfilling  enough:  it  must  be 
shown  in  quantified  heroics,  records  to 
be  set  and  broken,  new  myths  and 
heroes  to  replace  the  old.  (  In  this.  1 
think,  it  is  sharply  different  from  pro 
football  and  pro  basketball,  where  sta- 
tistics are  kepi  but  are  quite  secondarv 
to  performance:  most  hep  basketball 
fans  know  the  Chamberlain  Syndrome 
that  it  is  extremely  dillicult  to  show  the 
statistical  value  of  a  player  and  his  effect 
upon  the  team.  I  The  height  of  the 
mound  is  to  be  tampered  with  if  the 
records  slip  and  there  aren't  enough 
.300  hitters  around.  A  team  with  two 
.300  hitters  is  a  team  with  heroes,  but 


what  myths  can  spring  up  about  a  .275 
hittei  ?  This.  I  think,  was  the  dilemma 
for  Roger  Maris  in  1961  and  his  re- 
markable unpopularity.  He  was  break- 
ing the  record  of  one  great  mythological 
figure,  the  cripple-loving  Babe,  which 
was  bad  enough,  but  what  was  worse, 
he  was  doing  it  when  the  fans,  led  by  the 
New  York  spoi  tswriters  and  media,  had 
been  carefully  indoctrinated  to  think 
that  if  the  record  fell  it  should  go  to 
Mantle,  who  if  not  orphan-loving  was 
at  least  game-but-injury-prone,  whereas 
Maris  was  still  regarded  as  a  Kansas 
City  exile,  openly  sullen,  lacking  the 
requisite  boyish  grin.  \\  hen  Maris,  alas, 
broke  the  record  with  sixty-one  home 
runs  and  an  asterisk,  it  was  a  dilemma 
which  neither  the  fans  nor  Maris  could 
resolve  until  finally  and  mercifully  he 
left  New  ^  oik  for  St.  Louis  and  the 
two  final  happy  years  of  his  career 
where  the  fans  would  cheer  him  for 
hunting  for  singles. 


mjow  jamf.s  vi.lkx  houton,  of  World 
W  Publishing,  New  Y  ork  City,  Cleve- 
land. Seattle.  Vancouver.  Houston 
learned  run  average  5.99.  as  this  is 
w  i  itten  I  has  done  it.  He  has  written  the 
best  sports  book  in  years,  a  book  deep 
in  the  American  vein,  so  deep  in  fact 
that  it  is  bv  no  means  a  sports  book. 

It  is  a  fine  and  funny  book,  done  in 
collaboration  with  Leonard  Shecter, 
written  with  rare  intelligence,  wit,  joy, 
and  warmth:  and  a  comparable  insider  s 
book  about,  say.  the  Congress  of  the 
I  nited  States,  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany,  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
be  equallv  welcome.  What  is  particularly 
pleasant  about  the  Bouton  book  is  that  it 
is  written  from  the  heartland  of  mythol- 
ogy. What  is  important  about  the  book, 
and  about  the  critics  of  Bouton  (most 
sportsw  i  iters  and  announcers  I .  the  anti- 
mythologists  and  the  mycologists,  is 
that  the)  are  in  essential  agreement 
about  a  basic  point:  baseball  is  Amer- 
ica, the  great  American  game,  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  we  are  and  who  we  are. 
If  you  look  up  and  lind  baseball  virtu- 
ous von  are  apt  to  hud  the  countr) 
virtuous  as  well.  Bouton's  point  is  that 
yes,  indeed,  it  is  America,  and  more 
often  than  not  run  bv  selfish,  stupid 
owners,  men  who  deal  with  their  ball- 
players in  a  somewhat  sophisticated 
form  ol  slaveiv.  that  despite  the  reputa- 
tion of  inciting  pot,  baseball  dugouts 
reek  of  the  same  racial  and  social  ten- 

*  Hall  Four:  My  Life  and  Hard  Times 
Throwing  the  Knuckleball  in  the  Hip  Leagues 
(World,  $6.95). 


sions  and  divisions  that  scar  ■  ■. 
the  country,  that  the  underl  2. 
common  denominator  is  f; 
and  reminiscent  of  nothing  :  m 
one's  high-school  locker  roor  t 
part  of  the  mythology  that  b  I 
do  what  the  society  as  a  wh.  | 
do,  which  was  to  bring  black  J 
together:  white  boy  meets  I 
doesn't  like  him;  black  boy  | 
white  boy  with  two  out  in  f \ 
ninth:  lasting  friendship  fo  I 
now  clear,  reading  Bouton  £  <, 
such  as  William  F.  Russell  | 
Olsen,  both  of  Sports  Musi  | 
white  and  black  getting  alon;  | 
ception,  that  which  plagues  n 
ally  plagues  us  in  the  dugout  II 
room,  that  if  a  team  is  winn 
tension  ebbs,  that  if  it  is  1  g| 
mistakes  then  become  racia,  !e 
Bouton,  the  baseball  playei  b 
what  they  are.  not  larger  tha  il 
perhaps,  if  anything,  a  littl  i 
One  is  not  tempted  to  say:  "Si  1 
you  to  grow  up  to  be  like  Joe  i 
Significantly.  Commissione 
Kuhn.  who  censured  Bouton  I 
written  the  book,  is  now  cor  I 
as  the  nation's  top  Cillette  r  t 
salesman,  having  allowed  Gill*  I 
over  the  polling  for  the  all-* 
then  lending  his  and  baseba 
to  Gillette's  promotion  ("Pi 
official    all-star   ballot   wher  ( 
products  are  sold  or  at  any  J 
minor-league  ball  park"  ) .  Gou 
Bowie  Kuhn.  as  fine  a  decis 
one  vou  made  earlier  in  the  i 
pending  Denny  McLain  for  / 
son.  hut  then  there  are  few  wl 
stars  left  in  the  game  and  it  w  j 
to  keep  a  thirty-game  white  v 
of  the  September  pennant  rac 


IT  IS  NOT  SURPRISING  that 
book  has  incurred  the  great 
for  what  he  has  written  aboi 
(essentiall)  that  though  Mar 
occasionally  be  jovous.  he  cou 
rude  and  sullen,  that  he  was.  I 
vernacular,  a  great  heaver-ual 
perhaps  he  would  have  emlum 
if  he  had  gotten  more  sleep  al  tl 
kid  from  Commerce,  heh  hell, 
big  evil  i  itv  >.  The  civ  agains 
on  this  point  is  intense.  T 
Mickey  after  all  he  did  for  the 
the  league,  for  baseball,  for  the 
sav  it  ain't  so.  Jim.  ( Typici 
Pepitone:  "I've  seen  Micke 
down  and  erv  because  he  tht 
wasn't  doing  enough  for  the  I 
gives  eight  hundred  per  cent,  f 


J  don't  think  Jim  should 
down  like  that.  It  wasn't 
I  say  all  those  things.  The 
Id  all  that  about  the  guy 
|p  to.  What  will  they  think? 
't  iiik  it  was  necessary."  I 
M  yths.  The  outcry  of  course 

■  h  from  the  other  ballplay- 
■tn  the  sportswriters  and 

■  icers.  They  are,  after  all, 
I  of  the  myths:  heroes 
sound  with  darker  sides 
Tighter  sides  filled  in  (Yogi 
M  my  sportswriting  friends 
ia  dull  man,  as  apt  as  not  to 
tog  foul  from  the  Yankee  bus 
a  iris :  but  in  print  he  was 

■  Yogi,  full  of  quips,  one 
1  Bill  Adler  book.  The  Wit 
Mi  of  Yogi  Berra).  The 
ij  naturally  enraged  sports- 

■  onified  in  New  York  by 
m  the  Daily  News  guardian 
la  nd  behavior.  Young  has 
(lie-man  campaign  against 
ii  ;  recent  column  he  had  an 

erview  with  an  unnamed 
nboy  who  put  Bouton  down 

■  )  tip).  To  Young.  Bouton 

■  are  "social  lepers."  and 

■  iunds  astonishingly  Spiro- 

■  )le  like  this,  embittered 
■own  in  their  time  of  deep- 
I  and  write.  They  write,  oh 
yfdv  stinks,  everybody  but 
it' lakes  them  feel  much  bet- 

■  is  the  book  is  deeply  in  the 

■  n,  so  is  the  reaction  against 
Tswriters  are  not  judging  the 

|  he  book,  but  Bouton's  right 
I   is,  your  right  to  read ) . 
fain,  as  American  as  apple 
l/hite  House  press  corps.  A 
lers  an  institution,  becomes 
ith  it.  protective  of  it.  and. 
[ant,  the  arbiter  of  what  is 
[  He  knows  what's  good  for 
what  should  remain  at  the 
rr.  When  someone  goes  be- 
ikes  out  a  new  dimension  of 
.ier  and  significant,  then  it 
llplayers  who  yell  the  most, 
lington  the  public-informa- 
but  indeed  the  sportswrit- 
Washington  bureau  chiefs. 
I  ng  played  the  game,  having 
when  someone  outflanks 
,nust  of  necessity  attack  his 
|»is  accuracy.  Thus  Bouton 
a  social  leper  to  many 
|  and  thus  Sy  Hersh,  when 
e  My  Lai  story,  became  a 
10  some   of  Washington's 
s  journalists.  □ 
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Cucumber. 
This  week's  perfect  gin  and  tonic  secret. 


Add  a  slice  of  cucumber.  And  use  the 
perfect  martini  gin,  Seagram's  Extra  Dry. 


[rwin  Shaw 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

I  lappy  in  ( Cannes 


I N  THE  EARLY  MEDITERRANEAN  sun- 
shine a  poster  advertising  a  movie 
called  12  4-1  looks  down  upon  the 
flowers  of  the  Croisette.  From  the  poster, 
Sharon  Tate,  blond  hair  wisped  in  front 
of  one  eye,  stares  gravely  out  over  lines 
of  slowly  moving  ears.  Young  men  with 
beards  and  long  hair  and  young  women 
in  peculiar  clothes,  all  of  them  looking 
disturbingly  like  the  photographs  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  band  that  is  accused 
•  if  butchering  the  actress  in  her  Holly- 
wood home,  pass  innocently  in  sandals 
below  the  image  of  the  dead  girl.  An- 
other poster  advertises  the  film.  Wood- 
stock,  which  is  to  be  shown  hors  de  com- 
petition at  the  23rd  Cannes  Film 
festival.  There  is  a  drawing  of  a  hand 
on  the  fret  of  a  guitar.  The  inevitable 
dove  perches  above  the  strings.  Below 
the  drawing  is  the  legend.  "Trois  jours 
de  pair,  musique  .  .  .  et  amour."  On  the 
sidewalk,  a  lady  offers  for  sale  doves 
dyed  pastel  pink  and  blue. 

farther  east  on  the  Croisette.  near 
the  new  marina,  in  which  a  dazzling 
fleet  of  yachts  is  docked,  other  ladies 
stand  provocatively  on  street  corners. 
Cu  riously,  many  of  them  are  dressed 
like  schoolgirls,  with  short  skirts  and 
moccasins  and  white  socks  pulled  up 
just  under  the  knee.  Thev  are  not  selling 
doves. 

Wandering  photographers  earning 
lion  cub-  try  to  prev  ail  upon  pedestrians 
to  have  their  pictures  taken  with  the 
animals.  The  price  is  forty  francs,  ap- 
proximately -even  dollars  and  twenty 
cent-.  The  photographers  work  all  day 
and  well  into  the  night.  Somebody  savs 
the  cub*  cannot  survive  all  that  handling 
and  that  most  <>f  them  will  die  of  it. 

W  arner  Brothers,  the  company  dis- 
tributing Woodstock,  is  putting  on  a 
lavish  publicity  campaign  and  has  hired 
pretty  girls  to  distribute  illustrated  bro- 


chures, on  the  covers  of  which  it  is 
announced  that  "no  one  who  was  ever 
there  w  ill  ever  be  the  same."  On  an  inner 
page,  a  writer  named  Paul  W  illiams 
reminisces.  "Woodstock  felt  like  home. 
A  place  to  take  acid.  A  place  to  make 
love.  To  a  veteran  of  the  movie  in- 
dustry, who  remembers  when  Jack 
W  arner.  that  stern  upholder  of  patriotic 
values,  appeared  before  the  Hou«e  Com- 
mittee on  I  n-American  Activities  to  de- 
nounce w  i  iters  under  contract  to  him  for 
attempting  to  sneak  subversive  propa- 
ganda into  his  films,  this  corporate 
approval  of  the  American  home  as  a 
place  to  take  acid  is  mildly  arresting. 

Along  with  the  brochures,  the  girls 
hand  out  Indian  headbands.  A  useful 
study  might  be  made  on  the  origins  of 
the  American  taste  for  adornment  with 
the  trappings  of  a  race  which  our  fore- 
bears massacred.  Is  it  possible  that  in 
the  year  2000  young  Germans  will  be 
wearing  caftans  and  yellow  Stars  of 
David? 

There  are  few  reminders  of  Sioux  and 
Algonquin  among  the  older  gentlemen 
on  the  terrace  and  in  the  bar  and  halls 
of  the  Hotel  Carlton,  where  deals  are 
being  made  in  a  dozen  languages  for  the 
writing,  casting,  directing,  financing, 
buying,  selling,  and  promotion  of 
movies  in  forty  different  countries.  "I 
can  unload  it  in  Turkey  for  eight 
thousand."  says  a  man  in  a  tennis  shirt, 
and,  "The  real  money  in  the  future  will 
be  in  cassettes."  says  another,  and. 
"I  nited  Artists  in  England  is  timid." 
says  still  another.  "It  will  not  make 
back  its  negative  cost,"  is  a  formula 

Irwin  Shan  's  new  novel,  Rich  Man.  Poor 
Man,  i*5  being  pnblished  this  month  by 
Delacorte.  It  is  a  Booh  of  the  Month  Club 
selection.  He  is  also  the  author  of  The 
Young  Lions,  Bury  the  Dead,  and  In  the 
Company  of  Dolphins. 


that  is  often  heard  above  t 
of  ice  in  glasses,  and.  "Aft 
ture  she  will  be  a  world  si 
will  be  able  to  touch  her."  Sc 
statements  will  later  turn  ou 
The  general  atmosphere 
like  and  bustling,  jovial  and 
W  bile  here  and  there  a  yoj 
can  be  seen  on  the  arm  j 
groomed  multilinguist  old  et 
her  father,  and  while  bolder 
dressed  sisters  of  the  ladies  ( 
hunt  quietly  in  the  Carltcl 
along  the  beach,  the  age  oa 
present  starlet  is  gone.  Tq 
public  sexual  event,  if  so  1 
formance  can  be  described  1 
ous  a  term.  On  the  opening  1 
Festival,  w  ith  an  honor  guaii 
cycle  policemen  drawn  up  I 
next  to  their  machines  befi 
trance  of  the  Festival  Hall  \ 
photographers  snapping  awg 
woman  with  a  frightful  mo] 
like  blond  hair  makes  a  card 
appearance,    stepping  doul 
limousine  in  a  white-caped  J 
she  obligingly  opens  to  disj 
ingly  full  breasts,  with  only! 
covered  by  the  narrowest  of  I 
The  crow  d  of  sightseers  beh 
of  police  makes  a  hoarse  sou 
raphers  run  toward  the  1  i 
infantry   charge,  a  sergea: 
hustles  the  lady  away  whe  i 
to  pose  between  two  of  hi 
clists  in  their  dress  uniforms,  i 
woman  sashays  into  the  hal 
loosely,  stopping  to  give  th< 
phers  who  have  remained  at 
on  the  grand  staircase  the  I 
measure  of  exposure.  A  Frei 
a  certain  age  next  to  me  sa 
ingly,  "That  is  not  a  woman 
it  is  a  female  impersonator. '  I 
are  silicone." 


"The  writings  of  the  wise 
are  the  only  riches 
our  posterity  cannot  squander." 

Walter  Savage  Landor 


photograph  by  Frederick  Beckman 


Rand  McNally  publishers,  book  manufacturers,  mapmakers 
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A  French  television  cameraman  on 
the  other  side  of  me,  overhearing  this, 
says,  "If  that's  a  man  I  will  hecome  a 
cure." 

The  winds  of  change  have  blown  over 
Cannes  and  protest  and  whiffs  of  revo- 
lution have  replaced  older  attractions, 
hut  the  W  omen's  Liberation  Movement 
has  not  as  yet  made  its  mark  on  the 
Festival. 


THE  first  FILM  TO  BE  shown,  tradi- 
tionally out  of  competition,  is  Le 
Bal  du  Comte  d'Orgel,  based  on  the 
novel  of  Raymond  Radiguet,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  having 
written  a  novel  which  was  transformed 
into  a  classic  of  the  French  screen,  Le 
Diable  au  Corps.  Franchise  Sagan  has 
contributed  to  the  screenplay  of  Le  Bal 
du  Comte  d'Orgel  and  Marc  Allegret. 
who  has  discovered  many  of  the  great 
stars  of  the  French  cinema,  has  directed, 
and  all  hopes  are  high  as  the  house 
lights  dim. 

Alas,  the  pretty  girl  who  plays  the 
lead  is  pathetically  inadequate.  She  has 
been  applauded  as  she  entered  the  build- 
ing. She  will  not  be  applauded  upon 
leaving.  The  same  fate  aw  aits  the  pretty 
boy  who  plays  opposite  her.  Wooden 
scene  follows  wooden  scene.  The  audi- 
ence is  conscious  of  the  great  skill,  the 
loving  care  expended  on  the  sets,  the 
lighting,  the  camera  work,  the  re-crea- 
tion of  the  period  in  France  just  after 
the  war.  But  the  familiar  evil  magic 
works.  The  girl,  who  seems  almost 
beautiful  at  the  opening  of  the  picture, 
is  blemished  by  its  end.  Finally,  in  a 
dramatic  work,  only  talent  is  beautiful. 

From  the  audience,  in  its  elegant 
evening  gowns  and  obligatory  smok- 
ings.  come  ironic  snores  and  mocking 
laughter.  As  the  spectators  file  out,  a 
sharp  voice  says.  "Tonight  we  had  the 
wrong  brother."  Yves  Allegret.  who  also 
directs  films,  luckily  is  not  there  to  wel- 
come the  cruel  compliment. 


THE  NEXT  DAY  THE  FESTIVAL  proper 
reallv  begins.  There  are  some  four 
hundred  or  so  films  to  be  shown  in  two 
weeks.  Thev  are  divided  into  various 
categories.  There  are  the  movies  that 
are  for  one  reason  or  another  shown  in 
the  main  hall  hors  de  competition. 
W oodstock.  which  is  a  documentary^  is 
one  such  fdm.  Les  Territoires  des 
Autres,  a  beautifully  made  report  on  the 
w  ildlife  of  Europe,  is  another,  as  is  Hoa 
Birth,  a  picture  about  Vietnam,  de- 
scribed as  a  semi-documentary.  12  -f-  1, 


a  mild  comedy  w  hich  w  ould  never  other- 
wise get  screening  time  at  any  self- 
respecting  gathering  of  movie  buffs,  is 
dignified  by  an  afternoon  showing  in 
memory  of  Sharon  Tate.  Then  there  are 
the  works  of  the  big  guns,  Bunuel  and 
Bergman,  for  whom  the  crass  scramble 
for  prizes  would  be  unseemly. 

In  the  list  of  films  selected  on  a  na- 
tional basis  to  compete,  there  are  two 
noteworthy  gaps.  There  is  nothing  from 
either  the  Soviet  I  nion  or  Japan  this 
year.  The  Soviet  Union  has  offered  a 
movie  on  the  life  of  Tchaikovsky,  but 
it  has  been  rejected  by  the  selection 
committee,  and  Japan,  with  exemplary 
Oriental  modesty,  has  decided  that  no 
movie  worthy  to  represent  it  on  the 
Cote  d'Azur  has  been  made  by  a  Jap- 
anese this  year.  Aside  from  the  fdms 
that  have  been  entered  by  various 
countries  to  compete  for  prizes,  there 
are  films  that  have  been  preselected  for 
the  Critics'  Week  showings:  films  for 
the  market,  a  great  many  of  which  are 
frank  pornography,  and  films  to  be 
shown  in  what  is  called  "La  Quinzaine 
des  Realisateurs." 

The  dictionary  translation  of  reali- 
sateur  is  merely  realizer  or  planner  of 
work,  but  in  practice  the  realisateur  is 
no  more  and  no  less  than  the  director 
of  the  film.  La  Quinzaine  des  Reali- 
sateurs is  an  outgrow  th  of  the  revolt  of 
a  handful  of  leading  French  directors 
which  closed  down  the  Festival  during 
the  time  of  the  troubles  of  May  1968. 
The  challenge  voiced  on  the  campus  of 
Nanterre  and  at  the  Sorbonne  against 
the  right  of  the  university  authorities 
to  insist  upon  entrance  requirements, 
to  set  examinations,  and  to  award  de- 
grees was  reflected  in  the  directors'  re- 
bellion against  the  Festival  Committee's 
right  to  select  films  and  the  Jury's  right 
to  award  prizes.  In  a  compromise,  the 
rebellious  directors  were  presented  w  ith 
a  festival  of  their  own.  within  the  exist- 
ing framework.  So  many  films  have  been 
offered  for  the  Quinzaine  des  Reali- 
sateurs that  a  rigorous  selection  has  had 
to  be  made  by  the  erstwhile  opponents 
of  all  selection,  to  keep  the  manifesta- 
tion from  being  drowned  in  an  inchoate 
sea  of  celluloid.  So  much  for  theory. 

The  realisateurs  do  not  pretend  to  be 
satisfied,  however.  They  complain  bit- 
terly about  the  facilities  afforded  them, 
dubbing  the  Salle  Jean  Cocteau.  where 
most  of  their  films  are  shown,  as  "exigu- 
ous." In  a  radio  interview,  one  of  the 
younger  directors,  a  self-avowed  Marx- 
ist, is  chided  with  the  fact  that  he.  while 
declaring  himself  inimical  to  everything 
the  Festival  represents,  still  uses  it  as  a 


means  to  display  his  works.  > 
up  with  an  ingenious  anah 
against  the  state,"  he  says  j 
state  owns  the  Metro  and  th  j 
and  the  airlines,  but  that  doe  j 
that  I  must  refuse  to  travel,  l 
director  who  had  helped  to  « 
the  Festival  in  1968  has  exi  J 
action  succinctly:  "At  a  tim  h 
police  were  invading  the  Sotm 
tear-gassing  and  beating  sfl 
all  France  w  as  in  the  grip  o  . 
strike,  I  could  not  condone  | 
pageant.  We  cannot  ignore  e  ft 

Among  the  events  that  take  >• 
ing  the  first  half  of  May  19  | 
invasion  of  Cambodia  by  J 
troops,  seven  bombings  in  o;  i 
Grenoble,  presumably  by  rig!  j 
rorists,  daily  attacks  by  i[ 
Israelis  in  the  Middle  East,  a.  ( 
famine  in  Biafra.  a  speech  by 
Pompidou  addressed  to  the  'II 
jority"  of  the  French  peopli 
them  that  France  is  not  on  thl 
revolution,  and  the  killing  of 
dents  at  Kent  State  by  the  U 
tional  Guard.  Closer  to  Canni 
the  freak  misfiring  of  a  mis; 
French  Navy  which  doubles,! 
explodes  near  the  neighboring 
Lavandou.  severely  damagirl 
villas.  Only  luck  has  preventii 
life.  The  mayors  of  a  score  J 
towns  have  joined  in  protest^ 
vagaries  of  the  artillerists,  ca 
claring  that  such  incidents  a: 
tourism,  upon  which  the  welfi 
constituents  depend. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  < 
devoted  to  all  this  news  in  C 
a  single  film  is  canceled.  1 
may  swear,  but  the  Organizal 
umphant.  Examples  of  equal 
carefully  prepared  schedules  a 
ficult  to  find.  As  recently 
hundreds  of  Mexican  students 
sacred  by  troops  on  the  ei 
Olvmpic  Games  in  Mexico  Cij 
holy  fire  atop  the  great  stadhj 
exactly  on  time. 

The  fact  is.  among  the  thoil 
sembled  in  Cannes  for  celebrat 
Long  Shot,  the  Medium  Shot 
solve,  even  the  most  ardent  ei 
the  established  order  would 
appointed  if  the  Festival  did 
place.  There  is  an  air  of  joyf 
pation  everywhere,  very  mucl 
electric  feeling  in  the  first-ni 
ence  in  a  New  York  theater  v 
convinced  that  the  play  it  is 
see  is  going  to  be  a  hit.  Parai 
the  fiasco  of  1968  has  given  the 
u  hich  had  fallen  into  the  dol 


xr  amazing  machine.  It  taught  these  kids  to  hope. 


Ii  boy  sees  no  future  in  education,  how  do  you  keep 
I  'opping  out  of  school?  Out  of  everything? 

I  swer  came  from  a  course  at  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  an 
ligh  school  in  New  York  City. 

loer  it  was  Shell's  Automotive  Professional  Training 

I I  Shell  providing  sophisticated  electronic  equipment 
|  g  materials. 

•  1\  it  was  a  plan  to  introduce  boys,  many  from 
I  eged  backgrounds,  to  a  world  they  have  never 
Inagined.  A  world  of  scientific  instruments,  like  the 
l^utoscan.  A  world  of  scientific  thinking,  where 
I  ht-ad  pays  off  better  than  using  your  fists. 


The  boys  stuck  to  a  strict  code  of  behavior.  There  were  few 
dropouts.  No  absenteeism. 

Since  the  course  began,  over  100  have  graduated. 

And  many  of  the  graduates  have  gone  on  to  good-paying 
jobs  in  automotive  or  aircraft  repair. 

But  the  big  surprise  was  this:  many  of  the  boys  went  on 
to  college. 

After  this  initial  success,  Shell  extended  the  course  to  12 
other  schools,  and  25  more  will  soon  be  added. 

One  thing  we  learned  from  the  Brandeis  experi- 
ment:  if  a  boy  can  be  encouraged  to  learn  by  shaping 
up  a  sick  engine,  he  has  a  pretty  good  hope  of  shap- 
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new  lease  on  life,  by  shaking  its  founda- 
tions and  setting  it  on  the  path  of  re- 
form. Even  the  great  American  com- 
panies, which  had  grown  into  the  habit 
of  shunning  Cannes,  are  represented, 
tribute  to  the  refound  prestige  of  the 
Cote  d'Azur  high  jinks  and  a  reborn 
faith  in  the  non-chauvinistic  integrity 
of  the  Jury.  A  Hollywood  agent  delivers 
his  imprimatur:  "An  award  here  is 
worth  one  million  dollars  to  a  picture, 
worldwide." 


HOW  MARVELOUS  ITALIANS  can  be 
when  making  films!  How  zestfully 
they  examine  themselves,  what  pleasure 
they  take  in  their  Italianness,  how  much 
they  love  to  act,  how  they  delight  in 
amusing  us,  how  they  appreciate  and 
take  advantage  of  the  contrasts  in  the 
world  around  them— the  jewel-like 
sports  cars  against  the  golden  Renais- 
sance walls,  the  tricky  little  twentieth- 
century  gadgets  in  the  service  of  dark, 
immemorial  passions.  How  instinctive 
and  candid  is  their  understanding  of 
corruption.  How  civil  is  their  horror  of 
boring  us. 

All  this  foregoing  spate  of  praise 
comes  from  the  notes  of  one  spectator 
after  seeing,  Indagine  su  un  Cittadino 
al  di  Sopra  di  Ogni  Sospetto,  a  work 
about  a  perverse  chief  of  the  homicide 
squad  in  a  big  city  and  his  equally 
perverse  beautiful  mistress.  In  the  very 
first  scene,  as  they  climb  into  bed,  the 
mistress  asks,  "And  how  are  you  going 
to  kill  me  today?" 

"I  am  going  to  cut  your  throat,"  the 
detective  says. 

The  girl  laughs  delightedly,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  he  does,  with  a  razor 
blade,  at  just  the  moment  that  the  girl, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  audience, 
seems  to  be  in  the  throes  of  an  orgasm. 
When  the  deed  is  done,  the  homicide 
chief  clumps  around  the  girl's  apart- 
ment, deliberately  leaving  clue  after 
bloodstained  clue.  After  an  anonymous 
call  to  the  police  announcing  the 
murder,  he  repairs  to  his  office  at  head- 
quarters, carrying  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne from  the  refrigerator  in  his 
victim's  kitchen.  At  headquarters,  where 
he  robustly  celebrates  his  promotion  to 
the  position  of  head  of  the  political  de- 
partment, he  gets  the  report  of  the 
murder  and  casually  despatches  a  squad 
of  men  to  investigate.  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  returns  to  the  girl's  apartment, 
handles  everything,  leaving  fingerprints 
everywhere.  It  is  only  bit  by  bit  that 
the  audience  is  made  aware  of  the 
motives  of  his  peculiar  behavior.  The 


perfect  policeman,  a  maniac  of  justice, 
he  wants  to  prove  that  the  guardians  of 
law  and  order  must  be  perfectly  sus- 
picious, that  no  one,  no  matter  how 
unlikely,  no  matter  what  his  position 
in  society,  should  be  above  suspicion 
and  surveillance. 

The  philosophic  basis  of  the  work 
becomes  ironically  clear— our  society's 
structure,  in  the  minds  of.the  men  who 
hold  the  reins  of  power,  depends  upon 
a  mad  distrust  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  In  a  rousing  speech  to  the  men  of 
his  new  department,  after  demanding  a 
doubling  and  trebling  of  the  forces  at 
his  disposal,  and  a  geometric  increase  in 
the  tapping  of  telephones  and  the  inter- 
ception of  mail,  the  chief  finishes  his 
peroration  by  declaiming,  "Repression 
is  civilization." 

The  entire  work,  from  the  first  image, 
the  first  note  of  the  musical  accompani- 
ment, the  first  line  of  dialogue,  is  deft 
and  constantly  inventive.  The  movie 
benefits  by  a  torrent  of  a  performance 
by  Gian  Maria  Volonte  in  the  leading 
role  and  the  supporting  cast  leaves  the 
impression  that  all  of  Italy  is  populated 
by  graduates  of  some  southern  branch 
of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater. 


THE  SECOND  MOVIE  TO  BE  SHOWN  in 
the  competition,  Leo  the  Last,  al- 
though an  English  entry,  is  also  domi- 
nated by  an  Italian  actor,  Marcello 
Mastroianni,  playing  a  deposed  king's 
son  who  arrives  in  London  to  take  up 
residence  in  the  handsome  mansion  that 
was  once  the  Embassy  of  his  country. 
The  mansion,  which  is  now  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  noisome  black  ghetto,  is  used  as 
the  meeting  place  of  an  armed  band  of 
the  king's  compatriots,  fanatically  in- 
tent on  restoring  the  king  to  his  lost 
throne,  preferably  on  a  tide  of  blood. 
The  prince  is  a  mild,  bumbling,  humane 
fellow  who  is  appalled  by  what  he  sees 
of  the  tragic  plight  of  his  black  neigh- 
bors and  who,  in  trying  to  help  them, 
decides  that  the  first  thing  he  has  to 
do  is  turn  over  the  wealth  at  his  disposal 
and  his  residence  itself  to  the  slum  dwel- 
lers. Despite  moments  of  genuine  orig- 
inality and  the  praise  of  most  critics, 
for  some  viewers  the  film  suffers  from 
a  false  ingenuousness  and  seems  finally 
whimsical  and  coy  rather  than  witty. 
Casting  Mastroianni  in  the  principal 
part  seems  wasteful,  too,  rather  like 
employing  a  battleship  to  sink  a  dory. 

When  the  prizes  are  given  out  two 
weeks  later,  the  director  of  the  film, 
John  Boorman,  is  awarded  the  golden 
palm  for  best  direction. 


ALREADY,    ON    THE    FIRST  DM 
trend-spotters  are  given  al 
hint  of  what  to  expect.  Social  tl 
will  dominate.  While  smokings  tl 
be  de  rigueur  for  all  evening  si  I 
in  the  great  hall,  and  the  police  vJ 
be  necessary  to  restrain  the  entl  I 
of  the  crowd  for  their  favorite  I 
audiences  will  be  treated  to  on*"! 
after  another  on  the  existing  1 
There  will  be  thousands  of  cellulltf 
of  riots,  police  brutality,  strikes.! 
invective,  anticlerical  exhortatili 
tiric  blasts  against  conventional  \ 
and  calls  to  revolution,  all  p/ 
with  the  greatest  skill  by  highly  I 
and  for  the  most  part  highly  pai< 
and  technicians.  If  art  is  indeec 
pon,  as  Lenin  said,  by  the  enc 
two  weeks  the  audience  shoul 
through  the  doors  of  the  Festh 
and  roam  through  the  streets,  , 
Cannes,  at  least,  to  the  torch. 

Needless  to  say,  nothing  of  f 
occurs.  After  the  lights  come  up 
applause  dies  down  for  works 
old  American  Communist  wou-l 
hailed  as  superior  examples  of  a  p 
drama  back  in  the  bad  red  day'  f! 
Federal  Theater,  the  audience 
decorously,  the  more  fortunate 
to  stroll  along  the  Croisette  ai 
expensive  whores  and  past 
bunch  of  young  male  prostitut' 
certain  street  corner,  to  the  Wii  I 
sino,  where,  in  a  Versailles-likl 
room,    caviar    and    foie    gn  ' 
champagne  are  served  in  midni<  I 
pers  at  the  expense  of  those  new  1 1 
stormers,  MGM,  United  Artists 
Brothers,  and  Twentieth  Centu 

The  styles  of  the  different  wo: 
constitute  this  new  wave  of  films 
test  vary  widely.  The  only  real  »1 
in  Warner's  Woodstock  is  aimet't 
ears  of  anybody  over  thirty  w 
through  the  three  hours  and  ten  ]'« 
of  its  music,  and  even  that  is  net 
lenting.  The  bearded,  long-hairec  > 
director  makes  his  political  ril 
clear  before  the  morning  showin  f 
film.  He  comes  into  the  auditoriui  I 
ing  a  black  armband  and  makes  ' 
speech  to  announce  that  he  is  dec  I 
the  movie  to  the  memory  of  tl ' 
students  killed  the  day  before  ii 
He  urges  members  of  the  audier  1 
feel  as  he  does  to  don  armbands  1 

For  a  day  or  two,  a  few  an  ' 
are  seen.  Then  they  disappear 

The  violence  of  Twentieth  ~ 
Fox's  M*A*S*H  is  directed 
aesthetic  standards.  The  pict 
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1U  TRUST  YOUR  MOTHER 
UT  YOU  CUT  THE  CARDS. 


~V|  SCANLAN'S 

pans 

fcaj^^"  It's  probably 

I  the  only  maga- 
zine ever 
— »  named  for  a 

MM  I  u  n  i  v  e  r  s  a  1 1  y 
loathed  Irish 
pig  farmer.  It's 
probably  also 
the  only  maga- 
z  i  n  e  which 
pays  advertis- 
ers for  running 
r  which  charges  its  readers 
Itters  to  the  editor.  But  more 
later. 

\N"S  is  run  by  two  guys  - 
inckle  (formerly  of  R  A  .Vi- 
and Sidney  Zion  (formerly 
E\V  YORK  TIMES).  You 

of  SCAXLAX'S  as  a  cross 
^MPARTS  and  THE  NEW 
flES.  You'd  be  dead  wrong, 
Id  think  of  it  that  way  if  you 

SCAXLAX'S  feels  people 
Ik  what  they  want  to  think. 


FLAG 

.N"S  has  no  axe  to  grind 
r  otherwise,  but  we're  more 
?  to  take  a  whack  at  anyone 
persuasion  if  we  think  he 
ie,  including  members  of  our 
ed  institutions.  Xot  that  we 
ng  against  Mom  or  Apple 
Flag,  but  still.  You  trust 
t  but  you  cut  the  cards, 
s  are  going  to  hate  SCAX- 
f  a  lot.  Some  not  so  much, 
get  a  big  kick  out  of  it.  We 
rybody  likes  SCAXLAX'S, 
everybody  likes  you  then 
Duble.  (You  can  tell  a  man 
ies,  and  all  that.) 
N'S  is  not  a  service  maga- 
not  tell  you  how  to  find  a 
wife  or  a  bed  partner,  and 
11  you  how  to  turn  a  butter- 
lamp  or  a  lamp  into  a  but- 
we  like  something,  if  we 
exciting,  we'll  run  it  in 
'&  even  if  it  seems  out  of 
nnk  magazine  editors  who 
rticle  is  great,  but  it's  not 
full  of  it. 

-some  examples  of  the  sort 
u'll  find  in  SCAXLAX'S: 
>le  counterfeit  credit  cards 
y  with  it. 

npeach  Richard  Xixon  and 
th  it. 

r  six  months  and  one  billion 
irtising  got  to  own  ecology. 
,  gossipy,  substantive,  and 
•vely  attack  on  Newsweek 
ex-staffers. 

Water  for  Teddy  Kennedy 
at  has  thus  far  proven  too 


hot  for  any  American  newspaper  to 
handle. 

ir  Murray  Kempton's  devastating  cri- 
tique of  Dean  Acheson  -  "The  Great 
White  Hunter"-and  his  Pulitzer  Prize 
book. 

•k  The  Persecution  of  the  Chicago 
Black  Panthers:  A  Murder  Mystery  by 
John  Kifner,  of  the  New  York  Times 
Chicago  Bureau. 

ir  Recently  smuggled-in  examples  of 
underground  political  pornography 
from  Russia. 

$  O 


CBS  ITMCITT  RECORD 

•k  A  story  about  how  CBS  was  so  in- 
terested in  filming  a  documentarv  of  an 
invasion  of  Haiti  that  it  helped  finance 
the  invasion  itself. 

*  A  story  about  the  just-concluded 
court-martial  of  an  Army  lieutenant  in 
Vietnam  who  was  charged  with  delib- 
erately killing  a  prisoner  of  war  -  not 
a  Viet  Cong  but  a  South  Vietnamese 
ARVX  soldier.  With  a  bound-in  33% 
rpm  record  of  testimony  made  from 
secret  Army  tapes. 


MAFIA 

it  A  thing  about  how  there  is  no  Mafia 
in  Jersey  City  (heh  heh). 
*  A  mobster's  review  of  two  new  books 
on  the  Mafia. 

T*r  More  things  like  the  above,  some  of 
it  even  better,  some  of  it  not. 

Xow  about  that  business  of  paving 
advertisers.  We  at  SCAXLAX'S  hap- 
pen to  be  financially  independent  for 
the  present  because  we  sold  stock  in  our 
magazine,  went  public  and  raised 
675,000  bucks.  This  is  a  lot  of  money, 
even  for  boozehounds  like  Warren 
Hinckle  and  Sidney  Zion,  so  we're  in 
fairly  solid  shape. 

Still,  we  enjoy  reading  a  really  good 
ad  as  much  as  a  really  good  article,  and 
since  we  aren't  hard  up  for  Madison 
Avenue  monej  .  wt  figured  why  not  pay 
a  guy  who  writes  a  terrific  ad  as  well 
as  we  pay  a  guy  '  rjtes  a  terrific 
article?  We  pay  from  $l,o00  to  $1,500 
for  articles,  so  we  guess  we  can  pay 
$500  for  a  really  top-notch  ad. 

To  even  things  off,  we  are  going  to 
charge  people  who  want  us  to  print 
their  letters  to  the  editor,  since  we  feel 
this  is  a  form  of  the  Vanity  Press.  Let- 
ters to  the  editor  of  SCAXLAX'S  will 
be  printed  at  a  cost  to  the  writer  of  25 
cents  per  word.  Correspondents  are  ad- 
vised to  edit  their  own  letters,  as  it  will 


cost  them  more  if  they  don't.  Letters 
which  we  find  particularly  dumb  or  bor- 
ing will  cost  $1.00  per  word,  and  they 
will  only  be  put  into  type  after  the 
writer's  check  clears  the  bank. 

So  much  for  that.  Now  comes  the 
pitch. 

If  you  have  already  read  this  far,  you 
are  at  least  somewhat  intrigued  by 
what  we  are  selling,  right?  Now  then, 
what  we  are  selling  costs  a  buck  an 
issue,  or  since  this  is  a  Charter  Sub- 
scription, ten  bucks  for  twelve  issues  — 
which  is  not  peanuts  but  which  is  not 
Baked  Alaska  either. 

Let's  face  it,  what's  ten  bucks  these 
days  anyway?  Seven  drinks  in  a  bar,  or 
three-and-a-third  tickets  to  an  arty 
movie.  A  subscription  to  SCAXLAXS, 
even  if  it  isn't  better,  will  at  least  last 
longer. 


O  $  Q 


SAWBUCK 

So  think  it  over.  If  you're  a  big 
enough  sport  to  gamble  a  sawbuck,  fill 
in  the  coupon  below,  drop  it  into  an 
envelope  and  mail  it  in.  We'll  raise  a 
little  hell  together  in  the  next  twelve 
months. 

If  you're  really  a  big  sport,  send  us 
a  check  for  ten  bucks  with  the  coupon 
instead  of  having  us  bill  you,  and  as  a 
reward  for  saving  us  a  lot  of  dumb 
paperwork  we'll  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  SCAXLAX'S  first  issue,  which 
weighs  a  pound  and  which  we  hear  is 
already  something  of  a  collector's  item. 

Scanlans 


SCANLAN'S  LITERARY 

HOUSE,  INC. 

143  West  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Gentlemen : 

I  should  like  to  receive  your  plucky 
magazine  by  mail  every  month  in 
order  to  save  money  and  to  save  also 
the  aggravation  of  having  to  keep 
running  down  to  the  newsstand  all 
the  time.  I  enclose  ten.  bucks  (10 
bucks)  for  twelve  issues.  I  under- 
stand that  if  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied  it  is  my  tough  luck. 

□  Bill  me. 

□  I  enclose  the  money  and  expect  to 
receive,  as  a  reward  for  my  touching 
faith,  a  free  copy  of  SCANLAN'S 
first  and  very  hard-to-get  issue. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


-State. 


-Zip. 


©  1970,  Scanlan's  Monthly  and  Dan 
Greenturg.  HP-l 
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the  question— "How  far  is  it  possible 
to  go  to  make  us  laugh?"  Then  it  an- 
swers its  own  question.  "To  the  absolute 
bloody  end."  Wherever  the  camera 
turns,  it  draws  blood.  And  not  movie 
blood.  Nothing  is  spared— the  writer  of 
the  screenplay.  Ring  Lardner  Junior,  is 
the  fitting  son  of  liis  illustrious  dark 
father.  The  forty-five-year-old  director, 
Robert  Altman,  now  being  hailed  as  a 
brilliant  young  discovery,  says  compla- 
cently as  the  acclaim  roars  in,  "It  is  a 
triumph  of  bad  taste." 

MGM's  The  Strawberry  Statement  is 
more  difficult  to  judge.  Drawn  from 
James  Kunen's  book  about  the  Columbia 
sit-ins,  a  book  that  revealed  the  author 
as  a  gifted  and  intelligent  voung  man, 
the  movie  sacrifices  the  book's  real  qual- 
ity for  dramatic  neatness  and  a  banal 
and  meaningless  love  story.  In  this  case 
old-time  Hollywood  has  reared  its  ugly 
head  once  more.  Campus  revolution  has 
turned  out  here  to  be  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  ancient  campus  frolics.  Where 
the  protagonist  of  the  bonk  proves  him- 
self to  be  thoughtful  and  poetic,  the  hero 
of  the  film  is  thoughtless  and  callow. 
Instead  of  being  driven  behind  the  barri- 
cades by  conviction,  be  takes  his  place 
among  the  protesting  students  because 
of  his  interest  in  an  empty  headed  girl 
childishly  spouting  the  most  inane  slo- 
gans of  the  New  Left. 

Only  the  young  actor  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  hero.  Bruce  Davison,  saves 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  film  from 
disaster.  There  are  no  false  notes  in  his 
performance  of  a  charming,  easygoing, 
lively  young  man.  and  it  is  sad  that 
when  the  awards  are  finallv  given  out 
his  endearing  portrayal  is  completely 
neglected. 

The  author  of  the  screenplay,  Israel 
Horovitz,  has  made  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  a  playwright  for  the 
New  York  stage.  One  can  only  guess  that 
the  great  minds  of  MGM.  in  Horovitz's 
first  Hollywood  adventure,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  young  man's  naivete  and  in- 
experience to  infuse  the  script  with  what 
are  approvingly  known  in  Culver  City 
as  "audience  values."  The  director,  a 
graduate  of  the  television  commercials' 
proving  grounds,  has  not  helped,  either. 
Trickily  and  pretentiously  shot,  the  film 
prepares  Us  to  hear  at  any  moment  that 
we  are  being  invited  to  Marlboro  coun- 
try. 

The  Strawberry  Statement  as  a  book 
was  serious,  but  not  tragic.  The  movie 
for  most  of  its  length  is  frivolous  and 
aims  at  tragedy.  And  in  just  ten  minutes 
of  overwhelming  film  at  the  end,  it  al- 


most succeeds  in  making  its  pretension 
reality.  In  those  last  ten  minutes  we  are 
shown  the  attack  by  the  police  on  the 
mass  of  chanting  students  seated  in  con- 
centric circles  on  the  floor  of  the  gym- 
nasium. In  a  swirl  of  tear  gas  and  hack- 
ing nightsticks,  the  coughing,  weeping 
boys  and  girls  struggle  to  maintain  their 
positions  as  the  clubs  rain  down  indis- 
criminately and  the  blood  flows.  The 
violence  is  absolutely  convincing.  And 
horrifying.  All  sense  of  artifice,  of  non- 
involvement,  is  lost.  We  forget  our  reser- 
vations about  the  tactics  of  the  young, 
our  disapproval  of  their  obscenity,  their 
trick  of  locking  up  professors  as  hos- 
tages, their  hoodlum-like  taste  for  rifling 
the  desks  of  university  presidents  and 
destroying  private  papers.  All  we  can 
say  is.  "They  are  killing  children.  Why 
do  w e  permit  it?" 

When  it  is  announced  that  Stuart 
Hagmann  has  won  an  ex  aequo  Jury 
award  for  his  direction  of  the  picture. 
I  applaud. 

It  i-  not  only  the  giants  of  Hollywood 
who  have  embarked  upon  insurrection. 
A  movie  called  Ice,  shown  in  the  pro- 
gram of  La  Quinzaine  des  Realisateurs, 
made  cheaply  and  bleakly  in  rudimen- 
tary black  and  white  by  a  group  of 
young  people  and  set  in  New  York  in 
the  near  future,  has  as  its  subject  the 
organization  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Acts  of  violence  such 
as  the  blowing  up  of  utilities,  the  kid- 
napping nf  executives,  the  murder  of 
cabinet  ministers,  the  gunning  down  of 
officers  of  the  law.  and  the  summary 
execution  of  informers  are  carefully  and 
approvingly  enacted,  and  the  subsequent 
casualties  suffered  by  the  performers  of 
these  deeds  are  supposed  to  draw  the  last 
ounce  of  pity  and  sympathy  from  our 
hearts.  Ire  is  a  fitting  name  for  the  film. 
It  is  chilling  in  its  calm  approach  to  vio- 
lence and  its  cool  acceptance  of  its  in- 
evitability in  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  flat  verisimilitude  about  the  staging 
and  playing  that  makes  the  film  memo- 
rable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
who  have  made  it  believe  what  they  are 
saying.  Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  forget. 

A  British  friend  of  mine,  as  impressed 
as  Spiro  Agnew  l>\  the  power  of  the  mass 
media,  announces  in  the  Carlton  bar, 
"There  will  be  a  revolution  in  six 
months  in  America.  A  revolution  from 
the  top.  the  intellectuals,  the  educated 
classes,  book  at  what  lhe\  show  every 
night  on  television.  Look  at  Life  maga- 
zine. By  now  it's  virtually  an  under- 
ground newspaper."  He  goes  to  every 


Jean-Luc  Godard  film.  He 
back  from  seeing  the  latest.  \  i 
what  he  thought  of  it,  he  sa)  | 
it.  I  sat  there  in  an  ecstasy  of  E 


THE  STUDIOS  OF  THE  CO:  m 
the  Eastern  bloc  repr  g| 
Cannes  seem  to  have  been  re  :e 
numbed  silence  about  conditi  j| 
native  lands,  but  the  movit  ,|( 
the  rest  of  the  world  show  n  j 
of  allowing  America  to  mom  J 
content.  Aside  from  Investi^j, 
Citizen  and  Leo  the  Last,  we  J 
to  a  German  film,  Malatesta,  n 
vian  and  Sicilian  anarchists  L 
in  1910;  a  Brazilian  film.  0 1 « 
Anjos,  whose  theme  is  the  i 
of  the  practices  of  big  busim.a 
dinary  prostitution;  an  It,  t 
Dramma  della  Gelosia,  in  «1 
troianni  appears  again,  this  ti  j 
his  head  cracked  by  the  polic  i 
wing  political  demonstration! 
an  Italian  film  about  anarchis.i 
ence  before  the  turn  of  the  cer ' 
Binh,  a  French  film  with  a  qi;: 
ciation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
French  film,  Elise  oula  Vraie(, 
examines  racial  prejudice 
(against  Algerians).  Holly w, 
the  final  shot  though,  windt 
Festival  on  the  last  night  wit! 
severe  judgment  on  Americ 
from  Twentieth  Century-F, 
Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They?  s 
The  critics  writing  from  C 
various  lines  in  discussing 
phenomenon.  One  review  of  % 
berry  Statement  calls  it  "a 
can,"  which  it  definitely  is  no 
is  also  arguable  that  The  i 
Wrath  was  anti-American  a;| 
Twist  anti-British. 

Other  critics,  both  in  El 
America,  with  the  combinatic, 
cism  and  naivete  common  to  t, 
sion,  and  an  almost  total  ign- 
the  workings  of  the  institut 
which  they  preside  as  moral  £ 
have  berated  the  big  movie  c 
for  using  the  prevailing  soc 
merely  to  fill  their  coffers.  M 
critics  fail  to  realize  is  that  tl 
generation  of  movie  moguls  i9 
ligent  enough  to  spot  a  trend  u 
long  since  passed  them  by.  Th< 
upon  dumb  luck  and  the  dogg 
tence  of  the  men  who  actually 
movies  they  distribute  to  pay 
aries.  The  tortuous  history  ol 
recent  hits,  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
Rider,  and  the  colossal  failure 
extravagantly    costly  produc 


e; 


r.  Doolittle  should  be  more 
to  disprove  the  notion  that 
roducers  are  men  who  scent 
off  on  every  wind  and  un- 
t  it  down.  In  the  case  of  The 
Statement,  for  example,  the 
i|  of  old-fashioned  commer- 
n  >od  rules  not  only  makes  the 
a  work  of  art,  hut  in  the 
1  probably  hurt  its  chances 
office.  The  assumption  by 
that  a  work,  be  it  a  play 
book,  that  achieves  a  popu- 
must  have  been  designed 
I'ccess  in  mind,  may  give  the 
perverse  satisfaction,  but  in 
t  is  simply  not  true. 
res  even  of  movie  producers 
be  complex.  While  it  would 
o  assert  that  producers  are 
averse  to  making  money, 
s  of  subject  matter  can  be 
fear,  affection,  private  taste, 
■  honor,  moral  indignation, 
spirit,  as  well  as  greed.  As 
ers,  directors,  and  camera- 
G|  dually  made  the  politically 
tvies  discussed  above,  I  do 
'A  that  the  main  influence  in 
ifance  was  the  desire  for  gain, 
jlthey  all  hoped  their  work 
i   out  to  be  popular.  As  the 
!  lliam  Wyler,  who  is  vaca- 
aj  Cannes,  says,  "Sure,  I  want 
If  to  be  hits.  That  means  a  lot 
Bee  them.  And  pictures  are 
I seen. 

fl  dissident  young  French  di- 
ll does  not  allow  liU  distaste 
jf  rnment  to  dissuade  him  from 

Metro,  would  be  forced  to 

Mr.  Wyler  on  that. 


RE  PLENTY  OF  FILMS  shown 
nes  which  have  been  made 
ollar  sign  showing.  Chief 
3  are  films  with  titles  such  as 
',  Love  Variations,  Secrets  of 
perversions  of  Love,  and  Fe- 


ll. Since  there  is  absolutely 
ip  for  the  Festival,  the  bluest 
vies  can  be  seen  in  Cannes 
first  half  of  May.  I  am  by 
lish  and  until  Cannes  I  had 
one  "dirty"  picture  in  my 
•r,  a  twenty-minute,  badly  lit 
in  Havana  in  1938.  I  make 
in  Cannes.  I  finally  arrange 
that  I  can  see  Andy  Warhol's 
nage  to  last  through  half  of 
my  young  British  friend,  I 
in  front  of  a  screen  in  an 
Joredom. 

ve  made  the  acquaintance  of 


Does  an  Italian  wine 
%  go  with  Bouillabaisse? 


Bolla  does. 

Bouillabaisse  has  a  grand  passion 
for  Soave  Bolla.  Toujours  l'amour. 

If  you  would  like  an  authentic  recipe 
write  us.  Bolla,  The  Jos  Garneau  CcT, 
555  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  100' 


When  you  go  camping  in 
South  Carolina,  you  don't  have 
to  give  up  all  the  conveniences 
of  home,  like  electricity,  hot  water, 
showers  Camp  at  the  beach, 
lakes  or  mountains  Swim.  Boat 
Fish  Explore  our  islands.  See  our 
historic  sites  Enjoy  our  flowers 
Watch  our  birds.  What  a  beautiful 
way  to  rough  it  A  little 

South 
Carolina 


Please  send  information  on  campinq 
For  Iree  Slale  a  id  federal  parks  Collaqes 
Campgrounds  Trailer  parks  Marinas  And 
lell  me  all  aboul  the  special  evenis  during 
your  Tncenlenmal  celebration  m  1 9  70  and 
why  il  s  a  greal  year  lo  visit. 

South  Carolina  Division  o!  Tourism 
Dept  703.  Box  71 .  Columbia  S  C  29202 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE. 


.ZIP. 
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a  young  lady  who  announces  that  she  is 
prurient  and  for  her  sake  we  try  the  Rue 
d'Antibes  once  more.  We  go  into  a 
theater  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  lured 
I))  the  title  advertised  outside.  Latitude 
Zero,  which  might  very  well,  we  think, 
conceal  a  broad  smirk.  We  seat  our- 
selves, prepared  for  titillation.  Alas, 
Latitude  Zero  turns  out  to  be  science  fic- 
tion, with  old  friend  Joseph  Cotten 
(  heroic  )  in  a  Batman  outfit,  as  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  a  Utopian  settlement  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  complete  with  sun- 
light and  scientists  of  various  nationali- 
ties who  have  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  world  above.  Old  friend  Joseph 
Gotten,  in  his  magnificent  Astrodome- 
like submarine,  vies  against  old  friend 
Cesar  Romero  (villainous),  who  lives 
on  a  rocky  island  with  his  own  scien- 
tists, and  who  has  an  even  more  Astro- 
dome-like submarine  with  which  he 
strives  to  destroy  old  friend  Joe  Cotten. 
The  scale  models  are  like  Christmas  and 
there  are  interesting  operations  like 
shooting  death  rays  out  of  the  fingertips 
of  gloves  and  transferring  the  brain  of 
a  Japanese  lady  into  the  head  of  a  lion, 
and  then,  almost  as  an  afterthought, 
equipping  the  new  concoction  with  con- 
dor's w  ings. 
Pure  pleasure. 

Rut  when  the  liuhts  come  up.  in  time 
for  lunch,  the  auditorium,  in  w  hich  were 
supposed  to  be  assembled  potential  buy- 
ers of  the  film,  proves  to  be  empty  ex- 
cept for  us  and  an  old  ladv  who  came  in 
to  have  some  place  to  sit  down. 

I  give  up  my  search  for  pornography. 

A  more  persistent  friend  does  not  sur- 
render so  easily.  He  makes  a  compre- 
hensive study.  "I  saw  four  elevator  jobs 
today."  he  says. 

Every  trade  to  its  own  jargon. 


The  treasures  at  Cannes  are  not  in- 
considerable. Two  of  them.  Passion* 
and  Tristana.  not  surprisingly,  are 
signed,  respectively,  Bergman  and 
Bunuel.  There  is  no  doubt  about  what 
these  men  are  trying  to  do.  They  are  out 
to  produce  masterpieces.  Since  there  are 
no  instant  masterpieces,  we  will  have 
to  put  their  w  ork  against  the  test  of  time 
to  discover  whether  or  not  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. Despairing  Nordic  and  sober 
Spaniard,  the  two  men  show  themselves, 
in  these  films  at  least,  content  to  use 
traditional,  almost  old-fashioned  tech- 
niques. In  Passion,  aside  from  a  short 
dream  sequence  and  four  quirky  little 


*  H  »■  t  it  led,  for  America,  The  Passion  of 
Anna. 


interviews  spaced  throughout  the  film, 
in  which  the  actors,  speaking  to  the  di- 
rector, try  to  explain  their  problems  in 
coming  to  grips  with  their  roles,  Berg- 
man tells  a  straightforward  story  of  a 
lonely  man  in  the  grip  of  a  nameless  sor- 
row, haunted  by  the  world's  inescap- 
able evil  and  caught  in  the  prison  of  self. 

Bunuel,  while  effortlessly  re-creating 
the  vanished  society  of  a  Spanish  city  in 
the  early  l(J2()s,  allows  himself  only  one 
moment  of  unreality.  The  bitter  young 
wife  I  Catherine  Deneuve)  looking  at  a 
church  bell  tolling,  seesjhe  severed,  star- 
ing head  of  her  hated  husband  swing- 
ing slow  ly  \\  ithin  the  curved  bronze  cup. 

Among  other  gifts  that  the  two 
masters  have  in  common  is  their  ability 
to  choose  marvelous  actors.  In  subdued 
quiet  tones,  Fernando  Rey  does  for 
Bunuel  in  Tristana  what  Gian  Maria 
Volonte  does  flamboyantly  for  his  di- 
rector, Petri,  in  Indagine  su  un  Cit- 
tadino  al  di  Sopra  di  Ogni  Sospetto. 
And  those  superb  members  of  Berg- 
man's acting  company,  Max  von  Sydow  , 
Bibi  Andersson,  and  Liv  Ullmann  make 
high  drama  even  out  of  an  ordinary 
conversation  around  a  dinner  table. 

Both  films  are  pessimistic  and  tragic, 
and  as  we  come  away  from  them,  out 
into  the  holiday  atmosphere  of  Cannes, 
the  thought  occurs  to  us  that  it  would 
have  been  more  fitting  if  they  had  been 
shown  in  Venice.  Even  though  at  the 
Venice  Festival  the  films  are  presented 
on  the  Lido,  which  is  also  a  beach  resort, 
the  presence  of  the  city  across  the  lagoon 
is  constantly  felt.  Venice  is  a  city  which 
has  been  devoted  to  art,  warfare,  reli- 
gion, domination.  The  monument  is  its 
natural  symbol.  Tragedy  is  at  home 
there.  Cannes  is  devoted  to  frivolity, 
lasciviousness,  pleasure,  gimcrackery. 
Its  symbol  might  be  a  nearly  naked  girl 
on  a  Chris-Craft.  It  is  not  Bunuel 
country  or  Bergman  country. 


HIDDEN  treasure:  Kes,  a  British  film 
directed  by  Kenneth  Loach.  Hidden, 
because  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
the  distributors,  United  Artists,  this 
beautiful  movie  about  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  in  a  Midlands  mining  town  was 
not  submitted  for  competition  and  only 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Semaine  des  Critiques 
Francaises. 

Kes  proves  that  it  pays  to  snoop 
around  the  bazaar  and  not  only  go  to 
the  shops  with  famous  names.  The  di- 
rector has  pulled  off  the  feat  of  telling 
a  fictional  story  with  nonprofessional 
actors,  chief  among  them  a  scrawny 
schoolboy  who  no  doubt  has  been  ap- 


proached by  the  Royal  Acadi . 
matic  Arts  before  these  lines 

The  story  is  about  an  qd 
not  obviously  lovable  slum  t 
at  home  and  in  school,  a  I 
put  upon  and  suspected,  wit 
son,  by  society,  who  finds  i  I 
pitiful  salvation  when  he  a  n 
trains  a  w  ild  kestrel.  All  the  I 
the  sonorous  ring  of  truth,  1  t; 
formance  of  the  boy,  Dav:  B 
sour,  wily,  introverted,  toUj  i 
solutely  unsentimental,  is  < 
high  points  of  the  two  weeks  I 
if  the  movie  had  been  enu  ] 
competition,  the  Jury,  fertilt  i 
ing  reasons  for  new  awards,  I 
come  up  w  ith  something  foi  a 
haps  a  citation  for  the  bestdi 
under  fifteen  of  the  decade. 

Another  treasure,  not  at  .  I 
Dramma  della  Gelosia,  in  wh  j 
Vitti  acts  the  role  of  a  bt<| 
flower  girl  caught  confused 
two  lovers,  and  Marcello  M 
secure  in  his  native  tongue,  i 
larious  and  touching  perfon  i 
lovesick  middle-aged  mason,  ■( 
ance  that  w  ill  bring  him  the : 
served  aw  ard  as  the  best  ma  s 
the  competition.  The  script  isj 
composed,  built  around  a  mn 
although  we  never  see  the  i.i 
courtroom.  It  begins  with  ]V-i 
languidly  reenacting  the  dn  i 
scene  of  the  crime  for  his  ca-i 
the  custom  in  Italy.  As  the  V(i 
prosecutor  and  the  lawyers  |j 
us  in  deliciously  florid 
oratory,  we  see  what  actually 
and  what  the  three  entang 
actually  did  and  said.  Natun 
is  very  little  connection  be 
legal  versions  and  reality,  an 
trast  is  irresistibly  comic,  a; 
troianni's  sudden  impassi 
wildly  irrelevant  outbursts 
jurors  and  judges  on  such  : 
contemporary  trade  unionisr 
unhygienic  state  of  the  beachi 
and  the  streets  of  Rome. 

A  desolately  uproarious  I 
meager  hotel  in  which  the  pr 
attempt  to  resolve  their  diffe 
group  sex  says  as  much  abou 
Fellini's  Satyricon.  And  a  s 
bored  psychiatrist's  office 
Monica  Vitti  keeps  chatter 
about  her  dreams  and  her  dul 
ings  for  her  father  in  a  flood  B 
cliches,  even  after  the  psychi 
gone  out  of  the  room,  must  i 
one  who  has  ever  paid  fifty 
an  analyst  wince.  The  psych 


Bushmills.  » 
The  whiskey  that  spans 
the  generations  gap. 


ise  to  us  forever  as  the  camera 
un  ut  of  his  office  to  the  cor- 
•rome  fifty  patients  are  wait- 

tni.  They  clamor  for  atten- 
hc rushes  past  them,  saying. 

e  i  other.  Group  therapy." 
is  somewhat  pathetic  ending 
nrey.  an  unseemly  attempt  at 
me  but  no  matter.  We  have 
!or  vo  hours.  Mastroianni  has 
1  i  there  for  us.  broad  as  a 
tie  s  birdsong.  human  as  be- 

hi  at  a  party  after  the  prize- 
ind  congratulate  him.  I  am 
to  sggest  to  him  that  he  ought 
)la  in  Italian  films,  but  good 

pr  ent  me.  But  since  critics. 
onlrhters  like  myself,  are  not 
y  fod  manners.  I  suggest  it 
r  ft  stroianni  now.  in  print. 


.NMJXCEMENT  AND  BESTOWAL 
iva  s  is  accepted  w  ithout  pas- 
he  idience.  The  auditorium  is 

0  «ch  a  temperature  by  the 

1  1  movie  lights  that  anv- 
ewjetic  as  applauding  or  boo- 
•d  lobably  lead  to  prostration, 
•ar  Prix  International  to 
H  ow  seems  always  to  have 

•vil  )le.  as  does  the  naming  of 
uiras  the  best  actor.  The  lapse 
be  een  showing  and  judging 
h  tned  Indagine  su  un  Cit- 
d  Sopra  di  Ogni  Sospetto. 
to)  Elio  Petri,  w  ins  the  Grand 

du  Jury, 
e'shief  contender.  Les  Choses 
e,  though  graced  bv  the  pres- 
Jne  f  the  most  beautiful  women 
:nt  world,  Romy  Schneider, 
red  (t  is  still  being  hailed  by 
hoies  on  the  Champs  Elvsees. 
Canes  it  merely  seems  chichi 
tenous.  Perhaps  the  trip  down 
ari  was  too  much  for  it.  As 
ies  ippens  w  ith  certain  vins  du 
caiot  stand  traveling.  Like  a 
d  i  st.  who  has  been  outshone 
>wi  alon  by  his  more  brilliant 
Fr-<ce  politely  accepts  a  con- 
i  Fze.  to  the  director  Raoul 
1,  y  ose  film  Hoa  Binh  w  as  not 
tei  in  the  competition. 
to(  ot  to  sit  in  the  auditorium 
sh<  ing  of  They  Shoot  Horses, 
he  and  many  of  the  spectators 
•ut  the  cool  night  breeze  com- 
th  Vlediterranean. 
ph  >graphers  are  still  offering 
1  o 's  picture  with  their  lion 
he  ibs  are  still  alive.  □ 
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For  300  years,  a  whiskey  from  Bushmills  has  been 
with  us.  15  generations,  fathers  and  sons,  have  refined 
it.  The  result:  Near  perfection.  Bushmills.  Full  of  char- 
acter. But  not  heavy-handed  about  it.  Flavorful.  But 
never  overpowering. 

Bushmills  is  unique.  Reflecting  the  past  beguilingly, 
with  a  light  and  lively  flavor  that  is  all  today. 

Compare  it  to  your  present  whiskey.  One  sip  at  your 
favorite  pub  will  tell  you  why  Bushmills  has  intrigued 
o  many  generations.  It  is,  simply,  out  of  sight. 

BUSHMILLS 

IMPORTED  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  DISTILLERY. 
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Smirnoff  people  splurge... 


On  the  pure,  sweet  pleasure  of  living.  Sure  it  costs  more  for  the  hest  of  foods  and  the  lightest  of  liquors. 
But  in  the  Smirnoff  life  style,  that's  what  money's  for.  And  when  Smirnoff  people  sit  down  to  lunch, 
who's  going  to  audit  a  grocery  list? 

leaves  you  breathless' 
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STRUGGLE  FOR  SEXUAL  IDENTITY 

lality  in  "swinging"  America  is  very  much  out  in  the  open.  Yet  the  homosexual's  status 
It  of  an  outlaw,  even  in  a  hedonist  society  that  has  learned  to  get  its  kicks  where  it  can. 


INNING,  I  FELT  CONFUSION,  revulsion, 
must  have  been  nine  or  ten  years  old 
her,  who  had  read  me  stories  out  of  a 
ible,  out  of  Robin  Hood,  out  of  the 
imm,  who  carefully  instructed  me  nev- 
le  word  "nigger,"  one  night  sat  me 
living  room  to  explain  that  there  were 
n  the  world.  These  were  men  with 
;tites,  men  whose  minds  were  twisted, 
ie  on  the  outlook  for  them— for  myself, 
re  for  my  little  brother,  who  was  five 
er  than  I.  There  were  not  many  such 
world,  but  there  were  some,  and  they 
to  "play"  with  my  brother  or  me  in 
3re  unnatural.  I  was  being  told  this  so 
know  about  them,  but  I  must  not  be 
hort  while  later  I  went  to  bed  and 
out  a  tall  thin  man  in  a  floppy  black 
cape  slung  round  his  shoulders,  his 
away  from  me,  who  extended  a  bony, 
index  finger  out  to  touch  my  little 
ed  genitals.  I  woke  screaming, 
dents  occurred  outside  of  dreams, 
he  Christmas  holidays   in  Chicago, 
father  I  had  a  job  selling  costume 
store  on  State  Street  in  the  Loop.  I 
but  looked  more  like  twelve:  small, 
r-skinned  without  a  hint  of  beard,  long 
nd  soft,  regular  features.  I  was  what 
own  as  a  pretty  boy.  It  was  four  o'clock 
oon,  and  a  man  had  been  standing  out- 
dow  of  the  store  staring  in  at  me  off 
ieveral  hours.  Looking  to  be  in  his  late 
medium  height  and  build,  he  wore 
i  camel's  hair  coat  and  was  in  no  way 
Over  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  his 
d:  sometimes  he  glowered  at  me,  some- 
ied.  But  his  attention  was  constant,  and 
rribly  uncomfortable.  At  five,  quitting 
>,  thank  God,  gone. 

day  he  returned.  He  put  in  his  first 
loutside  the  window  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
i  back  at  noon.  At  three  he  was  back 


again.  At  four-thirty  he  smiled  and,  unmistakably, 
winked  at  me.  At  five  he  was  waiting  outside.  As  I 
left  the  store,  he  fell  in  step  alongside  me.  I  had  less 
than  a  block  to  go  to  the  subway. 

"Hello  there,  young  man."  His  voice  was  culti- 
vated, very  masculine,  even  fatherly. 

"Hi,"  I  said,  relieved  that  my  own  voice  did  not 
tremble. 

"Do  you  work  here  regularly?"  he  asked. 

By  the  time  I  explained  to  him  that  I  did  not. 
that  T  had  only  been  hired  to  help  out  during  the 
holiday  rush,  we  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  subway 
station.  I  stopped  and  he.  seeing  I  was  about  to 
depart,  knew  that  he  had  to  make  his  move. 

"I'm  from  out  of  town,"  he  said.  "I'm  staying 
right  here  downtown  at  the  Sheraton.  Would  you 
care  to  spend  the  evening  with  me?"  He  paused, 
then  added,  "I'd  make  it  worth  your  while." 

I  said  his  offer  was  very  kind,  but  that  I  had  left 
my  mother's  car  parked  near  the  subway  station 
where  I  got  off,  and  that  I  had  to  get  it  home.  My 
politeness  only  encouraged  him. 

"What  about  tomorrow  evening,  then?" 

It  was  time  to  use  the  ammunition  I  had  been 
saving  up. 

"It  really  is  nice  of  you  to  ask  me."  I  said,  "and 
I  certainly  don't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but 
the  truth  is,  next  year  I  intend  to  begin  studying  for 
the  priesthood.  I  hope  you  understand." 

He  accepted  this,  wished  me  all  good  luck,  and 
left.  Fishing  some  change  out  of  my  pocket  while 
walking  down  to  the  subway,  my  hand  shook  badly. 

There  were  other  incidents  of  this  kind,  but  they 
by  no  means  occurred  regularly.  Homosexuality  dur- 
ing the  years  I  was  growing  up  seemed  furtive  and 
in  the  main  rather  desperate.  Occasionally,  the  story 
would  go  round  about  a  couple  of  kids  who  went 
in  for  homosexual  play  of  some  milder  form— at  its 
most  extreme,  as  the  story  went,  this  might  involve 
mutual  masturbation— but  usually  this  information 
was  sufficient  to  disqualify  them  from  the  set  I  trav- 
eled with.  From  the  age  of  ten  years  old  on,  we  were 
athletes;  our  calendar  was  divided  into  the  three 
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major  American  sports  seasons.  In  Chicago  in  those 
years— the  early  and  middle  Fifties— we  could  get 
our  drivers'  licenses  at  fifteen,  and  these  coveted 
documents  set  us  loose  on  the  great  sex  hunt.  With 
Chicago  machismo,  also  universal  adolescent  horni- 
ness,  we  huzzed  off  in  our  fathers'  cars  for  the  cat- 
houses  of  Braidwood  and  Kankakee,  Illinois,  or 
trai  ked  down  streetwalkers  on  the  city's  South  and 
West  Sides.  Once  in  awhile  I  would  hear  about  four 
or  five  guys  who  had  picked  up  a  homosexual.  They 
would  let  him  perform  fellatio  on  each  of  them  in 
turn.  right  there  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car,  and  then, 
without  hesitation,  heat  the  living  piss  out  of  him. 


1  loii'K  COMMONLY,  HOMOSEXUALITY  SEEMED  an 
I  ▼  J  exotic  a  flamboyant  thing.  There  was  a  drag 
club  in  Chicago  in  those  years— called,  I  believe, 
Club  Delilah— which  featured  female  impersonators. 
It  wa^  the  sort  of  place  one's  parents  might  go  to  on 
what  then  passed  for  an  offbeat  night  out.  Such  was 
the  public  exposure  of  homosexuality  at  that  time: 
an  entertainment,  a  freak  show  for  the  middle  class. 
Other  exposure  was  at  a  minimum.  There  was  the 
infrecpjenl  gay  bar  on  Hush  Street,  more  often 
closed  than  open,  due  no  doubt  to  the  harassment  of 
the  Chicago  cops.  Sometimes  you  might  see  a  great 
swish y  colored  queen,  a  traffic  stopper,  sashaying 
down  the  street^  of  the  Loop,  or  find  yourself 
trough-to-trough  in  the  men's  room  of  a  downtown 
movie  theater  with  a  very  suspicious-looking  player. 
Hut  none  of  this  was  a  regular  feature  of  life.  In 
fact  so  uncommon  a  phenomenon  did  homosexuality 
seem  that  1  recall  it  first  heing  discussed  in  any  ex- 
tensive  way  in  connection  with  Hollywood.  In  Hol- 
l\  w ood  e\ ei  \  one  w as  queer.  No  one  w ho  lived  there 
LMit  off  without  Inning  the  charge  leveled  at  him  at 
one  lime  or  another,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Gabby  Hayes. 

The  1  diversity  of  Chicago,  where  I  went  to 
school,  was.  for  its  day.  as  socially  avant-garde  as 
any  college  in  America,  but  homosexuality  was  not 
part  of  the  scene  there.  In  a  school  where  Freud's 
Civilization  and  Its  Discontents  was  taught  fresh- 
man year,  heterosexuality  brought  complications 
enough.  There  w  ere  vague  rumors  of  certain  Byzan- 
tine carrj  ings-on  in  Burton  Judson  Court,  the  men's 
dormitory,  but,  as  far  as  I  was  ever  to  learn,  their 
factual  content  was  less  than  clear.  Even  if  true, 
w  hat  w  as  said  to  he  going  on.  a  rare  coupling  or  two, 
was  certainly  nothing  on  a  very  grand  scale. 

The  Army,  too,  offered  rumors  in  plenty  but 
again,  in  my  experience,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
evidence.  "  I  trust  none  of  you  gentlemins  will  take 
it  into  \  on  haids  to  go  crawlin  into  a  buddy's  bunk 
on  any  of  dese  here  cold  Fort  Leonard  Wood  nights, 
dere,"  said  First  Sergeant  Andrew  Lester.  And  I 
had  not  heard  of  anyone  \\ ho  did— not  in  basic  train- 
ing at  Fori  I  .eonard  Wood,  nor  at  clerk-typist  school 
at  Fort  Chaffee,  nor  during  my  ten-month  stint  as 
ciack  movie  reviewer  for  the  Fort  Hood  Armored 
Sentinel. 

For  the  second  of  my  two  years  in  the  Army  I  was 
transferred  to  a  recruiting  station  in  Little  Rock, 


Arkansas,  where  I  worked  a  light  half-d 
up  the  results  of  physical  examinations.  G 
this,  for  Little  Rock  had  no  Army  bas< 
which  meant  that  I.  like  everyone  else  all 
the  recruiting  station,  was  able  to  have 
ment  of  my  own  in  the  city.  The  great  soc 
l  egating  fact  in  the  Army  is  not  race  bute1 
and  the  only  other  enlisted  man  at  the  r 
station  besides  myself  who  had  finished  c<] 
a  man  whom  I  shall  call  Richard.  He 
Lebanese,  from  Cleveland,  and  had  taken  a 
landscape  architecture  just  before  being  ( 

Richard  was  stocky,  darkly  good-look 
altogether  manly  way,  with  strong  rough! 
result,  doubtless,  of  his  profession.  We  w 
ally  have  coffee  together  at  work.  Our  cor 
rarely  struck  the  depths:  mostly  we  bitcL 
the  Army  and  spoke  of  our  longing  to  be 
Once,  however,  we  hit  on  the  subject  off 
among  ethnic  groups,  and  Richard  said  I 
it  came  to  clannishness  the  Lebanese  be< 
out  of  the  Jews  or  for  that  matter  even  tK 
His  mother  was  not  Lebanese,  but  Irish 
and  this  had  been  a  source,  he  said,  of  gre 
his  father's  family,  who  never  really  acce 
It  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  bi 
his  parents'  marriage,  for  his  father,  who 
a  drinking  problem,  deserted  his  mot! 
Richard  was  nine  years  old. 

Although  I  never  saw  Richard  at  night 
weekends,  one  Saturday  morning  I  ran  in 
downtown  Little  Rock.  I  was  with  a  girl  I 
taking  out  at  the  time.  Stopping  briefly  to 
he  seemed  vaguely  uncomfortable. 

"Where  do  you  know  him  from?"  the  £ 
after  Richard  had  gone  on. 
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tc  together,"  I  said;  "I  don't  see  much 
Ide  of  work,  hut  he's  very  nice." 
lie  you  know  he's  a  roaring  fag,"  she 
I:  I  knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  then 
[iat  the  weekend  before  she  had  gone, 
I  tion  of  a  decorator  she  knew,  to  a  drag 
[she  had  seen  Richard  rather  conspicu- 
fng  with  another  man. 
Inned,  then  angry.  I  was  angry,  first,  at 
[Ik  of  judgment  and  subtlety  in  not  de- 
[  Richard  was  a  homosexual :  and.  sec- 
I  intensely,  at  being  victimized  by  his 
[ve  were  not  close  friends,  but  I  liked 
|  now  seemed  that  everv  moment  we  had 
tier  was  a  huge  sham,  an  elaborate  piece 
[1  to  hide  the  essential,  the  number  one. 
[life.  Of  course  his  duplicity  was  neces- 
Lzed  that,  but  I  was  nevertheless  offended, 
[ntioned  anything  about  any  of  this  to 
1  the  recruiting  station,  but  I  never  felt 
about  Richard  again, 
(went  to  work  in  New  York,  it  seemed 
I  everyone  I  knew  was  in  psychoanalysis. 
I  broken  away  from  it,  or  was  about  to 
Phis  gave  conversation  a  rich,  though 
narrow,  frame  of  reference.  Among  these 
aitress  need  only  forget  to  bring  water 
to  be  accused  of  penis  envy.  The  label 
s  pasted  onto  people  with  a  casual  aban- 
hnes  it  was  used  with  a  true  McCarthy- 
of  intent.  Once  affixed  to  .a  man,  it  was 
li  >ped  off.  But  he  seems  very  masculine, 
gue  on  behalf  of  someone  so  accused. 
I' one  of  those  tough  fags,"  would  be  the 
t  he's  married  and  has  three  children,  I 
it  out  about  someone  else.  "A  closet- 


queer,  obviously,"  the  answer  would  shoot  back.  ' 
The  most  devastating  accusation  of  all.  though,  was 
that  of  "latent  queer":  it  was  devastating  because 
finally  unarguable— "latently,"  what  person  isn't 
anything  one  chooses  to  see  in  him?  The  gentle 
person  can  be  seen  as  latently  aggressive,  the  shy 
person  latently  violent,  the  altruistic  person  latently 
a  killer.  Appearances,  to  the  really  practiced  hand 
at  this  game,  had  nothing  to  do  with  reality,  ex- 
cept to  serve  as  a  cover  for  it.  Under  such  ground 
rules,  the  All-Pro  linebacker  with  seven  children 
wlin  philandered  heavily  on  the  side  was  the  sure 
latent  homosexual. 

In  the  South  where,  the  fates  being  tricky,  I  next 
turned  up  as  director  of  an  anti-poverty  program, 
one  sunn)  weekday  afternoon  I  found  myself  seated 
in  the  dining  room  of  a  country  club  as  the  guest 
of  the  mayor  of  a  middling-size  Southern  city.  We 
wen'  meeting  to  discuss  something  called  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  an  anti-poverty  program  that 
the  mayor  had  already  agreed  to  have  his  city 
participate  in.  Since  he  was  a  man  impatient  of 
detail,  this  lunch  had  been  arranged  so  that  I  might 
explain  to  him  what,  exactly,  was  involved.  It  was 
not  an  unpleasant  task,  since  I  liked  him.  and  had 
from  the  time  months  before  when  I  first  met  him. 

The  mayor  was  in  his  late  forties,  married,  with 
a  daughter  at  the  state  university.  His  hair  was 
prematurely  white,  and  had  apparently  been  so  for 
some  vears.  He  took  care  with  his  clothes,  and  yvas 
usually  done  up  in  flannel  blazers  or  seersucker 
mi  its.  generally  w  orn  w  ith  subtly  elegant  foulard 
neckties.  He  had  a  reputation  as  a  terrific  screw-off. 
i  good  ole  boy  in  the  great  Southern  tradition— as  a 
heavy  drinker  and.  though  not  a  large  man,  as  a 
brawler.  At  a  mayors'  conference  in  a  Midwestern 
ritv  a  few  years  before,  he  was  said  to  have  knocked 
a  man  through  a  plate-glass  window  in  a  cocktail 
lounge:  they  were  still  billing  him  for  the  damages. 
He  kept  a  police  radio  in  his  car  and,  when  the 
opportunity  arose,  led  his  police  force  on  raids  of 
local  whorehouses.  With  great  good  humor,  he  told 
me  about  some  of  these  raids,  and  invited  me  along 
on  the  next  one. 

"A  drink  before  lunch?"  he  asked.  I  ordered  a 
Scotch  and  water.  He  ordered  a  martini,  which  the 
waiter,  an  old  black  man  with  a  limp,  pronounced 
"montoni."  As  I  diligently  attempted  to  explain  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  he  kept  interrupting  to 
say.  "I  do  believe  I'm  going  to  have  me  another 
montoni."  For  the  next  two  hours  the  waiter  hopped 
to  and  from  our  table.  "One  Scotch  and  water,  one 
montoni— comin'  up!"  I  lost  track  of  the  number 
of  drinks  we  put  away;  Sargent  Shriver  please 
forgive  me,  I  also  lost  track  of  the  Youth  Corps. 

At  one  point,  I  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to 
run  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  it  had  been  rumored 
for  years  that  that  was  the  direction  in  which  his 
political  ambition  lay.  He  said  it  wasn't  likely  to  be 
soon.  I  asked  why. 

''You  goddamn  well  know  why,"  he  said,  leaning 
over  to  place  a  confidential  hand  on  my  knee. 

A  few  moments  later,  washing  my  hands  in  the 
men's  room.  I  saw  in  the  mirror  that  I  had  been 


Leslie  Fiedler 
lias  instructed 
ns  that  the  great 
American  novel- 
ists form  one 
long  daisy  chain 
of  failed 
queers  " 
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followed  in.  I  turned  from  the  sink  into  his  em- 
brace. I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  roil  of 
emotion  churning  within  me;  I  hadn't,  in  fact, 
much  time  to  savor  it.  I  shoved  him,  hard:  his  back 
slapped  against  the  tile  wall. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said;  "it's  just  not  the  way  I  go." 

"No  hard  feelings,  I  hope,"  he  said,  straightening 
his  tie  in  the  mirror. 

"None  whatsoever,"  I  said,  failing  to  add,  only 
very  complicated  ones. 


IN  THE  SAME  SOUTHERN  city,  not  long  after  this 
incident,  I  was  in  a  bar  one  evening  with  "my 
wife,  her  sister,  and  Jim,  a  young  homosexual  who 
did  artwork  and  layouts  for  the  newspaper  ads  of  a 
large  local  department  store.  We  had  started  out 
earlier  in  the  evening  from  Jim's  apartment,  which 
was  done  up  like  some  heavy-handed  Hollywood 
director's  notion  of  queer  digs:  the  walls  were 
painted  Chinese  red  and  there  was  an  oversized 
organ  upon  which  were  perched  two  ridiculous 
candelabra. 

It  took  only  a  few  drinks  for  Jim  to  get  high, 
and.  once  high,  conversationallv  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. Although  no  one  had  been  talking  about  homo- 
sexuality or  homosexuals,  at  a  certain  point,  ig- 
noring the  women  and  addressing  himself  directly 
to  me,  he  said,  "You  know,  we  artists  do  play  a 
larger  role  in  your  lives  than  you  might  think.  We 
do  your  wives'  hair,  we  design  your  and  your  wives' 
clothes,  we  decorate  your  homes,  we  write  many 
of  the  books  you  read  and  play-  you  go  to.  paint 
most  of  the  pictures  that  hang  on  your  walls.  I  won- 
der if  you  have  ever  considered  to  what  extent  you 
live  in  a  w  orld  created  by  us.  Perhaps  some  day  you 
will." 

This  was  roughly  six  years  ago.  and  in  the  inter- 
vening time  I  have  decided  that  Jim  deserves  high 
marks  for  prescience.  For  without  in  any  way  in- 
tending to  hint  at  anything  so  grand  as  a  homosex- 
ual mafia  or  Homintern,  what  appears  clear,  and 
has  become  increasingly  so  only  over  the  past  few 
years,  is  that  homosexuals  have  had  a  larger  share 
in  shaping  the  contour  and  supplying  the  texture 
of  contemporary  American  life  than  anyone  had 
probably  imagined.  The  subject  of  homosexuality, 
in  the  meantime,  has  attained  a  new  openness  that 
is  without  precedent  in  this  country,  while  homo- 
sexuality itself  has  proved  to  be  more  widespread, 
to  be  found  in  both  higher  and  lower  places,  than 
previously  seemed  likely.  Despite  all  this,  there  is 
as  little  honesty  of  feeling  and  accuracy  of  insight 
and  as  much  confusion  about  homosexuality  and 
homosexuals  as  there  ever  was. 

When  you're  confused,  the  whole  world  seems 
queer.  And  so,  at  various  times,  it  has  seemed  of 
late.  There  have  been,  as  they  say,  certain  revela- 
tions. In  England  it  has  come  out  that  almost  every 
member  of  that  rarefied  and  splendid  coterie  known 
as  Bloomsbury— both  men  and  women— was  a  homo- 
sexual, including,  of  all  people,  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  In  our  own  rich  public  life,  there  was  the 
sad  case  of  Walter  Jenkins,  whose  great  scandal 


now  seems  merely  a  soup  stain  on 
alls  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  Mor 
ing  is  the  observation  of  a  lady  intellectu 
who  has  remarked  how  noteworthy  it  is 
Ginsberg,  Paul  Goodman,  and  many  othei  i 
publicists  and  polemicists  for  youth  ( I 
America  are  homosexuals.  That  is  not  sir  i 
worthy;  it  is  fascinating. 

In  the  arts,  where  homosexuality  has  r  j 
uncommon— in  discrete  but  significant  ins  j 
everyone  knows,  homosexuals  have  been  n  j 
for  some  of  the  most  magnificent  works  1 
it  has  seemed  of  recent  years  not  merelyn 
place  but  dominant.  Camp,  a  Susan  Sonta  .] 
tion,  was  in  its  origin  wholly  a  homosei 
nomenon.  Leslie  Fiedler,  in  Love  and  ( 
the  American  Novel,  has  instructed  u&: 
great  American  novelists  form  one  long  di  < 
of  failed  queers  while  the  principal  preo<] 
of  our  national  literature  has  been  a  disgi  j 
obsessive )  homosexuality.  As  recently  as  s 
ago,  Philip  Roth  wrote  an  attack  on  Edw« 
the  main  argument  of  which  was  that  ho  ; 
writers  ought  to  stop  concealing  their  tn'  ■ 
— homosexuality — in  elaborate  and  guiles 
phors,  and  deal  witn  it  openly  and  diret, 
quaint  that  notion  seems  now!  It  wasn't1! 
afterward,  for  example,  that  Truman  Cs| 
Cold  Blood,  a  book,  it  will  be  recalled,  e| 
young  men  unmistakably  portrayed  as  J 
homosexual  who  had  committed  a  monstre 
pie  murder,  was  reviewed  by  a  self-avoweo 
sexual  critic  who  remarked  that  if  only  h 
Dick  had  had  the  good  sense  to  pop  into 
one  another  the  crime  might  never  haven 
in  the  first  place.  In  the  middle  and  latt< 
the  Sixties,  the  novels  and  plays  of  James:i 
a  writer  of  major  talent,  began  to  mix  til 
of  blackness  and  homosexuality  till  it  beca 
what  unclear  which  of  the  two  was  reallyj 
source  of  Baldwin's  eloquent  rage.  Elsev i 
everywhere,  films,  plays,  paintings  began  h 
bearing  a  strong  homosexual  imprint,  mt 
than  not  unwrapped  in  guileful  metaphe, 
that  matter  in  subtlety  of  any  kind  whatsc 

In  the  increasingly  large  sector  of  Ame 
inhabited  by  cultural  swingers  and  in 
fellow  travelers,  in  which  a  man  is  esteeme*' 
ing  to  the  degree  of  his  alienation  from  hi; 
homosexuals  have  become  fashionable,  ii 
In  this  world  where  badges  are  judged-' 
wounds  badges,  homosexuals  have  a  d1 
high  place,  for  in  fact  no  higher  degree  > 
tion  is  possible  than  to  be  homosexual 
America  whose  wider  majority  culture 
homosexuality  without  equivocation.  Th> 
most  a  kind  of  jealousy  of  this  elite  state  1 
tion,  which  it  might  be  good  to  remerii 
homosexuals  did  not  choose  for  thcmselve! 
with.  Thus  of  one  acquaintance,  a  cultura 
par  excellence,  a  friend  of  mine  has  rema 
Jack  were  a  little  younger  and  had  it  to  di 
again,  he'd  probably  turn  queer,  because 
that  that  is  where  the  action  is." 
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>1  a  HOMOSEXUAL  who  lives  in  a  small 
ug  works  at  a  blue-collar  job,  or  earns 
M  in  and  off  the  straight  middle-class 
Mies  to  be  made  to  pay  the  same  high 
>J  for  his  homosexuality,  in  swinging 
ill  iosexuality  is  very  much  out  in  the 
ie  sparent  frequency  of  homosexuality."* 
wrote,  "depends  on  how  openly  it 
an  there  be  any  doubt  that  we  are  in 
iij  \merica  w  here  it  is  flourishing  very 
Ml?  "Mr.  Goldberg,"  a  member  of  the 
rajim  Movement  recently  asked  the  guber- 
ca  lidate  in  Manhattan,  "where  do  you 
tiquestion  of  sodomy?" 
M  om  both  sides  of  the  bed."  said  a  man 
1 1  late  twenties,  standing  tall  and  pride- 
E  vardian  suit  and  newly  liberated  skin, 
■as  ago  he  had  a  wife  and  child;  since 
1  now  has  a  moustache  and  sideburns. 

■  open  about  his  recent  immersion  into 
is  y.  or.  as  I  suppose  he  would  insist, 
Mj&'ould  such  a  man  have  been  so  open 
;  ]  mosexuality  ten,  even  five  years  ago? 
bt  1.  Would  he— and  here  I  am  speaking 
b  wing  very  much  about  his  personal 

■  i  have  taken  this  sort  of  sexual  turn  at 
»tg  for  the  moment  that  he  does  not  have 
I /chiatrists  call  a  strong  "homosexual 
uUructure,"  I  think  this  doubtful,  too. 
«i  who  travels  with  the  Zeitgeist,  in  fact 
Kiress  version  of  it,  and  in  America  the 

■  never  been  more  encouraging  of  hedon- 
Ifs  forms,  homosexuality  among  them, 
si  e  s  kicks  where  they  are  to  be  had.  The 
■cties  offered  a  large  selection.  Smoke  it, 
ftsat  it,  wallow  in  it.  screw  it.  kick  it. 

■  death,  and  never  mind  what  "it"  is— 
a  to  be  the  principal  exhortations  of  the 
i 

inosexual  strain,  this  hedonism  is  best 
iff  by  something  called  "the  new  homo- 
1 1  is  called  that  by  Esquire,  a  magazine 
je  for  its  trendiness,  in  whose  December 

■  first  saw  mention  of  it  in  an  article  by 
led  Tom  Burke.  What  is  involved,  ac- 
S  VIr.  Burke,  is  that  among  the  young  a 

■  conception  of  homosexuality,  and  with 

■  i  of  homosexual,  has  evolved  in  connec- 
|ie  drug  scene  and  hippie  culture  gen- 

ke  the  common  stereotype  of  homo- 
portrayed,  for  example,  in  The  Boys  in 
is  recherche  and  feminine,  "the  new 
of  the  Seventies  [is]   an  unfettered, 
le  child  of  the  new  morality  in  a  Zapata 
and  an  outlaw  hat,  who  couldn't  care 
I  blishment  approval,  would  as  soon  sleep 
Is  girls,  and  thinks  that  'Over  the  Rain- 
I  ace  to  fly  on  200  micrograms  of  lysergic 
I  amide."  Whereas  the  "old"  homosexu- 
l;ore  often  than  not  a  parody  of  hetero- 
l"iage  or  even  heterosexual  promiscuity, 
I  again  according  to  Mr.  Burke,  is  spon- 
I'ith  the  aid  of  drugs),  free-wheeling. 
I  md   frequently  bisexual— in   a  group- 


grope,  apparently,  if  one  sees  an  open  orifice,  any- 
open  orifice,  one  fills  it.  The  new  homosexuality,  in 
addition,  is  said  to  be  without  trauma  and  no  very 
big  deal  to  those  who  take  part  in  it.  "Beauty,  and 
gentleness,  and  love  in  homosexual  terms  used  to 
be  essentially  feminine,"  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  young 
informants  told  him.  "Now  they  don't  have  a 
gender." 

I  believed  what  I  had  read.  There  was,  after  all, 
nothing  in  the  atmosphere  to  militate  against  it,  and 
nothing  certainly  to  make  one  disbelieve  it.  So  I 
took  a  random  sampling  of  informed  opinion  on  the 
question,  which  means  I  asked  my  seventeen-year- 
old  stepson,  who  has  been  traveling  in  hippie  circles 
off  and  on  over  the  past  few  years,  what  he  knew 
about  something  called  the  new  homosexuality.  "If 
you  mean  guys  buggering  one  another  without 
much  feeling  about  it,"  he  said,  "it  goes  on  all  the 
time.  Drugs  don't  necessarily  have  to  be  involved. 
'You  scratch  my  back,  I'll  scratch  yours,'  is  the  way 
it's  talked  about." 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on,  what  else  might 
be?  One  of  Mr.  Burke's  new  homosexuals  has  of- 
fered what  he  sees  as  the  sexual  game  plan  for  the 
next  few  decades: 

"Once,  the  good  old  apple-pie  idea  was  that 
men  and  women  screwed  conventionally  in  the 
popular  position,  or  abstained  and  took  cold 
showers.  Separately.  Okay,  so  now  'normal' 
people  are  finding  out  that  fellatio  and  cunni- 
lingus  are  just  as  'norma/'  as  anything  else.  So 
doesn't  it  follow  that  the  whole  ivorld  is  read- 
justing its  concept  of  what  is  normal  and  what 
is  perverted — and  what  is  homo  or  heterosexual? 
Nobody  has  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other  any- 
more. Even  homos  who  are  still  afraid  of  sex 
with  women — well,  with  all  these  nudes  every- 
where, how  is  anybody  going  to  remain  very 
freaked  at  the  sight  of  anyone  else's  privates?  I 
don't  know — bisexual  isn't  really  a  valid  word 
now,  because  its  connotations  are  old-fashioned. 
And  somebody  better  come  up  with  the  right 
word,  because  ue're  going  to  need  it.  Within 
ten  years,  we'll  have  the  first  group  marriage. 
The  communes  already  prophesy  it.  The  popu- 
lation problem  will  push  it  along.  By  1990,  the 
old  husband-and-wife  unit  will  be  nearly  obso- 
lete. First,  there  will  be  trio  marriages — though 
the  marriage  ceremony  will  be  obsolete,  too — in 
which,  say,  two  guys  and  a  girl  live  together  and 
all  groove  on  each  other  with  no  specific  sexual 
roles.  After  that,  group  living.  Group  grooving. 
It's  coming." 

Is  it?  Is  homosexuality  in  fact  on  the  increase? 
Nobody  knows  for  certain,  because  nobody  knows 
how  many  homosexuals  there  are  today  in  America 
or  were  at  any  particular  time  in  our  history.  In 
1948,  in  what  proved  to  be  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  his  famous  report,  Kinsey  claimed  that 
one  of  every  three  American  men  had  had  an  adult 
home-  '  experience.  More  recently,  the  Matta- 
chine  Societ)  has  maintained  that  there  are  cur- 
rently ten  million  male  homosexuals  in  America, 
though  of  course  there  is  ample  motive  in  agitprop 


'Smoke  it, 
swallow  it,  eat 
it,  wallow  in  it, 
screw  it,  kick  it, 
stomp  it  to  death, 
and  never  mind 
what  'it'  is — 
such  appear  to 
be  the  principal 
exhortations  of 
the  last  decade." 
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for  setting  the  figure  as  high  as  possible.  But  no- 
body really  knows,  and  for  the  good  reason  that 
there  has  always  been— and  for  the  majority  of 
homosexuals  there  remains— a  need  for  conceal- 
ment. 

Ignorance  about  numbers  is  a  sociological  shame, 
really,  for  in  the  case  of  homosexuals  an  orthodox 
breakdown  of  the  group  into  occupations,  age 
levels,  and  ethnic  and  religious  affiliations  could  be 
of  enormous  aid  in  helping  to  understand  something 
of  the  nature  of  homosexuality  itself.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Negro.  The  Moynihan  Report  has 
posited  that  the  Negro  family  has  been,  in  essence, 
a  matriarchy.  In  the  classical,  which  is  to  say  the 
Freudian,  interpretation,  a  dominant  mother  is 
often  cited  as  the  primary  cause  of  homosexuality. 
Are  there  proportionately  more  Negro  homosexuals 
in  America  than  Jewish,  or  Italian,  or  Irish,  or 
German  ones?  There  do  not  appear  to  be,  but  if 
there  were,  then  the  classical  interpretation  would 
be  somewhat  vindicated:  if  we  knew  for  certain 
that  there  were  not.  then  we  could  say  with  more 
confidence  that  homosexuality  was  caused  less  bv 
parental  patterns  than  by  a  class  phenomenon. 
Hut  we  do  not  know . 

Still,  despite  the  great  ignorance  about  numbers, 
current  and  past,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  homosexuality  is  spreading,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  "Rage  to  your  heart's  content!  Repress! 
Oppress!  You  will  never  suppress  it!"'  Gide  wrote 
that  in  1911.  But  who  today  is  raging?  Who's 
repressing?  Oppressing?  No  one  I  know,  and  cer- 
tainly not  most  of  the  writers  I  read.  "'Where  but  in 
the  seminaries."  asks  Pauline  Kael.  in  the  middle 
of  a  movie  review,  "are  there  still  any  considerable 
number  of  repressed  homosexuals?"  Statistically 
this  is  ridiculous,  but  there  is  a  truth  above  statis- 
tics, and  Miss  Kael  has  seized  upon  it.  This  truth  is. 
when  it  comes  to  repression,  why  bother?  Espe- 
cially when  so  many  voices  are  shouting  to  go  the 
other  way— to  let  it.  as  a  song  of  the  Sixties  has  it. 
all  hang  out. 

To  take  only  a  summary  count  of  these  voices, 
there  is.  to  begin  on  the  most  esoteric  intellectual 
level.  Norman  0.  Brown,  whose  work  can  be— and 
is— interpreted  a*  an  invitation  to  a  polymorphous 
sexuality.  On  a  less  esoteric  but  wittier  level,  there 
is  Gore  \  idal.  a  veteran  propagandist  for  homo- 
sexuality—more recently,  such  are  the  subtle  shifts 
in  these  matters,  bisexuality— who  has  of  late  postu- 
lated that,  the  population  explosion  being  what  it 
is.  we  must  turn  homosexual  or  die.  Several  rungs 
further  down,  there  is  Dr.  David  Reuben.  M.D.. 
author  of  Everything  You  Alu  ays  Wanted  to  Know 
About  Sex  .  .  .  But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask.  While  Dr. 
Reuben  is  contemptuous  of  homosexuality,  viewing 
it  in  not  very  sophisticated  terms  as  a  wretched  sick- 
ness, he  shows  a  generous  openness  to  just  about 
everything  else.  On  television  I  have  heard  him  sav 
that  the  only  proper  opinion  about  masturbation  is 
that  "it  is  the  second-best  kind  of  sex."  Dr.  Reuben's 
book  is  a  best-seller  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
it  tells  people  precisely  what  they  want  to  hear.  It 
ought  to  be  entitled  Do  It!  With  its  repeated  em- 


phasis on  the  brute  need  for  doing  it 
as  possible— in  medicine,  he  has  sai 
saying  about  the  sexual  organs:  "The 
use  them,  lose  them"— Dr.  Reuben's 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  homos 
ence;  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  can  pick  I 
of  his  several  ideas  for  a  healthier  s 
kitchen-test  them  right  there  in  the  hom 

Speaking  of  brute  needs,  the  best  I 
reinforcement  for  homosexual  activit 
come  w  ith  the  rise  of  studies  in  anima  & 
And  ethologists  are  finding  that  a  great  v  t\ 
mals.  from  insects  on  up.  exhibit  homose  >ji 
cite  but  one  line  in  the  best  straight-man  ■: 
manner:  "Sodomy  I  i.e.,  anal  intercoun  n 
has  been  noted."  It  is  sad.  but  pi  ip 
altogether  surprising,  that  we  have  come  ti 
round  to  looking  to  animals  for  clues  t « 
behavior.  (The  better  ethologists.  incidell 
courage  drawing  generalizations  about  1  4 
duct  from  their  findings,  but.  recalling  k 
been  done  in  Freud's  name,  one  can  01 1 
chance!  1  We  have  so  much  freedom  ai* 
certainty  about  what  to  do  with  it.  We  I 
so  much  it  is  sometimes  hard  for  us  no  > 
nize  how  little  we  in  fact  know  .  hen  II 
homosexuality,  we  know,  or  ought  to  1 1 
we  know  next  to  nothing.  1  have  four  i 
while  I  do  not  walk  the  streets  thinking  1 
about  their  sexual  development,  worryin  i 
through  the  night  about  their  turning 
sexual.  I  have  very  little  idea,  apart  from : 
them  with  ample  security  and  affection,  m 
to  prevent  it.  Uptight?  You're  damn  rif 
any  choice  in  the  matter.  I  should  prefei  1 
are  heterosexual.  My  ignorance  makes 
ened. 

"Homosexuality,  also  called  sexual  in j 
usually  defined  as  the  sexual  attraction  0 
to  one  of  the  same  sex  (from  Gr.  homt 
not  from  Lat.  homo,  'human  being.'  *m.i 
usually,  but  not  necessarily  always,  leac 
ous  physical  activities  culminating  in 
sexual  climax."  That  is  the  Encyclopaed 
nica  speaking,  and  in  the  event  you  are  \ 
w  hat  that  "but  not  necessarily  always"  is 
its  definition  of  homosexuality,  it  is  ther 
that  its  author  is  being  responsible.  In 
fact,  once  one  gets  past  the  idea  of  sexi 
tion  of  a  person  to  one  of  the  same  sex, 
tions  of  the  homosexual  enter  into  the 
argument.  Is  the  married  man.  filled  wit 
for  boys,  but  stopped  by  moral  compu 
simple  social  terror  from  doing  anything 
a  homosexual?  Are  the  nonchalant  "yo 
my  back.  I'll  scratch  yours"  kids  hom< 
What  place  ought  to  be  accorded  latency 
ing  the  homosexual?   I  do  not  know, 
parentlv.  does  anyone  else.  I  have  heard  < 
wisdom  on  the  subject  and  it  comes  \ 
modern  psychiatry  but  from  Norman  Ma 
ing  the  question-and-answer  session  fol 
reading  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mailer  w  as  askei 
thought  of  homosexuals.  A  flashy  answer 
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in:?;  tie  —  ere  •■  sa.ri 
>sex_  a.  «  r. :  -  a?  s  _ :  - 


ds  so  niceJv  with  nn  rather  r.a- 
liDc  defintticr.  ::  a  h:m:  sexual.  F:r 

-  —  rsexua.  ~ . :  —  • — -  rr.*- §:;=.. 
::s  I  r>ene.e  tnat  tr.e  —  an  :? 
pried  to  other  men  and  acts  on  his 
T.:  —  :sex_a_  .  a_m  :?:        -      —  ■  -  - 

rtrr.  :sex_S-.    arr.  :     ~.a--e  ;_re  ? 
■en  m:re  stratum:  tr^  an  : r.  rr">  r-art. 
ifi™  William  Menninger  once  noted. 
If  is  almost  ar.  ar-atnema.""  I  do  think 

-  an  anathema,  and  hence  homosex- 
zz  tn_s  tne  :r:  :rtar:e.  :: :  me  it  ::: 
:  ~~  remtr..;  £  r. :r:*ex:i.  a?  ?:me- 
:■;*>"«::=.  nomcsex_a_  re.att.r.?.  :;:  it 
or  my  admiration  for  the  man  who 
"  nrrr.:  sexua.tr-  art:  re?;?:?,  at  -rat 

I  cannot  hope  even  to  begin  to 
wnc  Ere  tenant  about  tnetr  ncmc- 
~  -~~  t:  nave  ::ur.:  r.ar>uir.e??  in  ::. 
reuutre  rettr.e:  trr  admtratttr  r.:: 


ED  I  1HL\S  HOMOSEXUALS  CURSED,  and  I 
id  I  mean  this  quite  literally,  in  the 
Lse  of  having  been  struck  by  an  unex- 
iry,  an  extreme  piece  of  evil  luck,  whose 
L  unclear  as  to  be.  finally,  a  mystery, 
uncred?  have  tried,  r.c  :ne  has  reail\ 
i  account  for  it  Freud  ha?  given  us  \n  ha: 
I  die  dominant  model  of  its  origin : 

lerawify — Recognition  of  the  organic 
I  homosexuality  does  not  relieve  us  of 
tarion  of  studying  the  psychical  pro- 
its  origin.  The  typical  process,  already 
ed  in  innumerable  cases,  is  that  a  few 
sr  the  termination  of  puberty  the  young 
o  umil  this  time  has  been  strongly 
•  his  mother,  turns  in  his  course,  iden- 
m3f  with  his  mother,  and  looks  about 
•biects  in  whom  he  can  re-discover  him- 
v-:-  re  wishes  to  love  a-  hi-  the: 
m  The  characteristic  mark  of  thi? 
e  that  usually  for  several  years  one  oi 
ifaons  of  love"  is  that  the  male  object 
ti  die  same  age  as  he  himself  was  when 
tee  took  place.  e  know  of  various  fac- 
■nbating  to  this  result,  probably  in  dif- 
■grees.  First  there  is  the  fixation  on  the 
■wrier  render?  passing  on  to  anothei 
pfifiknlt.  The  identification  with  the 
I  an  outcome  of  this  attachment,  and  at 
.  time  in  a  certain  sense  it  enables  the 
pep  true  to  her,  his  first  object.  Then 
(be  inclination  towards  a  narcissistic  ob- 
De.  which  lies  in  every  way  nearer  and  i? 
'  P^t  into  effect  than  the  move  towards 
"  sex.  Behind  this  factor  there  lies  con- 
vener of  quite  exceptional  strength,  or 
P  coincides  with  it :  the  high  value  set 


upon  the  male  .  rgan  ana  tne  inability  To  tolerate 
t?  ar-s-erte  in  a  l:*e-.  rect.  HVeprectantr  :: 
w^— sen.  and  aversion  freer  trem.  even  n:rr;r  :: 
-  -.— —  £r^f  aerera_v  derived  tre-rr  tne  ear.v  e  - 
::verv  tnat  *.ire;  na^e  re  r*en:s  ^e  surs-e- 
rjentiv  discovered,  as  another  r>owerful  rr:t;\  - 
urging  towards  the  homosexual  object-choice, 
regard  for  the  father  or  fear  of  him;  for  the 
renunciation  of  women  means  that  all  rivalry 
with  the  father  <or  with  all  men  who  may  take 
his  place    is  avoided.  

It  "Certain  Neurotic  Mechanisms  in  Jealousy. 
Paranoia,  and  Homosexuality.**  the  paper  in  which 
:.-.f  arrears.  Freue.  a ; .-.?  tnat  r.e  r.as  neve: 

regarded  this  analyst?  r:  the  origin,  of  hemosexu- 
alitv  as  complete,  and  indeed  then  £toes  on  to  sav 
that  homosexuality  can  sometimes  have  its  origin 
in  intense  feeling*  against  rivals,  usually  older 
brothers,  sometimes  sisters.  Since  Freud,  part  of 
whose  genius  consisted  of  knowing  precisely  where 
.-.:?  knowledge  ended,  a  number  of  other,  less  metic- 
ulously qualified  theories  of  origin  have  been  set 
forth  and  an  extraordinary  load  of  case  studies  of 
heme  sexual?  has  been  recorded.  The  overall  ere:: 
of  all  this  is.  to  put  it  softly,  daunting,  for  what 
emerges  is  that  almost  anything  can  lead  to  homo- 
sexuality. If  a  dominating  mother  can  do  it  in  some 
instances,  in  others  so  can  a  disregarding  one.  If 
a  passive  father  can  do  it.  so  can  an  overpowering 
one.  A  physical  deficiency  can  help  bring  it  about, 
but  then  so.  too.  can  great  physical  beauty,  which 
mighi  achieve  the  same  thing  through  narcissism. 
Intense  rival  feelings  or  no  competitive  feelings 
whatever,  too  large  a  penis  or  too  small  a  penis. 
v»  alking  in  on  one's  parents  making  love  or  having 
parents  who  show  no  affection  toward  each  other— 
any  of  these  things,  or  combinations  of  these  things, 
or  combination  of  combinations  could,  conceivably, 
trigger  off  hcmosexualitv.  Read  enough  case  studies 
and  you  soon  begin  to  wonder  how  anvone  has 
achieved  heterosexuality  at  all.  Conversely,  bovs 
have  grown  up  in  families  that  one  might  have  as- 
sumed to  supply  the  most  fertile  soil  for  the  devel- 
opment of  homosexuality— recall  our  dear  friend 
Alexander  Portnoy  in  this  connection— and  come 
out  of  it  robustly  heterosexual.  In  this  sense,  the 
sense  of  vhat  seems  the  sheer  randomness  of  its 
selection,  homosexuality  seems  a  curse,  a  cosmie 
one.  to  be  sure,  but  a  curse  for  all  that. 

But  at  least  two  groups  would  stronglv  disagree 
v% ith  this  notion  of  homosexualitv  as  a  curse:  the 
majority  of  psychiatrists  and  psychoanalvsts  and 
most  homosexuals.  "Homosexualitv  is  neither  bio- 
logically determined,  nor  incomprehensible  ill  luck." 
the  late  Dr.  Edmund  Bergler  wrote.  Dr.  Berber 
was  an  analyst  with  a  special  interest  in  homosexu- 
ality, whose  practice  was  said  to  include  a  ereat 
many  wealthy  and  well-known  men.  amona  whom 
he  wa=  supposed  to  have  effected  a  high  number  of 
cures.  He  located  the  origin  of  homosexualitv  in  a 
P?\  chi  ■  ^chism  developed  unconsciouslv  and 
early  in  infancy  and.  by  dealing  directlv  with  this 
psychic  masochism  which  he  believed  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  all  homosexuality,  spoke  with  enormous 


"Ethologist*  are 
finding  that  a 
great  range  of 
animal?,  from 
in>evt5  on  up. 
exhibit  homo- 
sexualitv." 
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confidence  of  "an  excellent  prognosis  in  psychiatric- 
psychoanalytic  treatment  of  one  to  two  years'  dura- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  three  appointments  each 
w  eek-provided  the  patient  really  wishes  to  change." 
Since  few  men  are  likely  to  come  forth  today  to 
offer  the  testimony  that  they  are  former  homo- 
sexuals cured  by  Dr.  Bergler.  the  truth  of  his  claim? 
is  not  very  readily  provable. 

There  is,  certainly,  room  for  the  amplest  doubt. 
Freud,  for  one,  held  out  small  hope  for  the  cure  of 
homosexuality.  He  believed  that  external  motives 
for  seeking  a  cure,  such  as  the  social  disadvantages 
and  dangers  attaching  to  homosexuality,  and  other 
■•components  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
prove  themselves  too  weak  in  the  struggle  against 
the  sexual  impulses/'  He  believed  there  was  hope 
for  cure  only  where  the  homosexual  fixation  had 
not  yet  become  strongly  developed.  He  felt  that 
almost  all  homosexuals  did  not,  whatever  their  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  really  wish  to  be  cured, 
for  they  could  not  finally  be  convinced  that  they 
would  find  in  heterosexuality  the  pleasure  they  were 
asked  to  renounce  in  homosexuality.  Typically,  this 
included  the  homosexual  who  sought  help  in  psv- 
choanalysis.  Of  such  a  man.  Freud  noted:  -'One 
then  soon  discovers  his  secret  plan,  namely,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  striking  failure  of  his  attempt  the 
feeling  that  he  had  done  everything  possible  against 
his  abnormality,  to  which  he  can  now  resign  him- 
self with  an  easy  conscience."'  In  the  end.  Freud 
believed  that  to  ■•undertake  to  convert  a  fully  de- 
veloped homosexual  into  a  heterosexual  is  not  much 
more  promising  than  to  do  the  reverse,  only  that  for 
good  practical  reasons  the  latter  is  never  attempted.'* 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  what,  precisely,  the  psychi- 
atric-psychoanalytic consensus  on  homosexuality  is 
at  the  moment.  From  what  I  can  gather,  the  vast 
majority  of  practitioners  appear  to  believe  homo- 
sexuality a  sickness:  and  a  somewhat  smaller  ma- 
jority appear  to  side  with  Freud,  as  opposed  to 
Bergler,  on  the  extremely  limited  probability  of  its 
being  cured.  Among  those  who  side  with  Freud. 
Allen  Wheelis.  an  analyst  who  is  also  a  gifted  writer, 
has  described  in  what  seem  to  me  convincing  terms 
what  is  involved  in  achieving  a  cure: 

//  a  homosexual  should  set  out  to  become 
heterosexual,  among  all  that  is  obscure,  two 
things  an-  clear:  he  should  discontinue  homo- 
sexual relations,  however  much  tempted  he  nun 
be  to  continue  on  an  occasional  spontaneous 
basis,  and  he  should  undertake,  continue,  and 
maintain  heterosexual  relations,  however  little 
heart  he  may  have  for  girls,  however  often  he 
fail,  and  however  inadequate  and  averse  he  may 
find  himself  to  be.  He  would  be  well  advised  in 
reaching  for  such  a  goal  to  anticipate  that  suc- 
cess, if  it  be  achieved  at  all.  will  require  a  long 
time,  years  not  months,  that  the  effort  will  be 
painful  and  humiliating,  that  he  will  discover 
profound  currents  of  feeling  which  oppose  the 
behavior  he  now  requires  of  himself,  that  emerg- 
ing obstacles  will  each  one  seem  insuperable, 
yet  each  must  be  thought  through,  that  further 
insight  will  be  constantly  required  to  inform 
and  sustain  his  behavior,  that  sometimes  insight 


nil  SO, 


will  precede  and  illumine  action,  ana 
blind,  dogged  action  must  come  first,\i 
even  so,  with  the  best  of  will  and  goodm 
determination,  he  still  may  fail.  .  .  .  W 

Most  homosexuals  will  never  have  Q 
these  resources  or  go  through  this  park 
vate  hell,  because  most  homosexuals,  a! 
ficially,  look  upon  their  homosexuality  art 
curse  nor  a  sickness  and.  this  being 
them  the  question  of  cure  is  mooted.  OfficJ 
the  Mattachine  Society  of  New  York  to  G* 
homosexuality  is  a  preference,  like  choo* 
wine  over  red,  and  nothing  more.  Thus 
its  bulletins,  the  Mattachine  Societv  note 
absence  of  valid  evidence  to  the  contrary) 
tachine  Society  of  \cw  York  maintains  tj 
sexuality  is  not  a  sickness,  disturbance.' 
pathology  in  any  sense,  but  is  merelv  an 
orientation,  or  propensity."*  Core  Yidall 
further,  and  would  have  both  wines.  red| 
brought  to  his  table.  Thus  in  a  recent  attl 
eminently  attackable  Dr.  Reuben  he  ■ 
"the  Dr.  Reubens  who  cannot  accept  thej 
simple  fact  of  so  main  live-  i  certainly  J 
that  it  i-  possible  to  ha\e  a  mature  sexual 
ship  w  ith  a  w  oman  on  Monday,  and  a  marJ 
relationship  with  a  man  on  Tuesdav,  an 
on  Wednesday  have  both  together  i  admi 
have  to  be  in  good  condition  for  this)J 
In  point  of  fact  a  great  many  homosea 
in  the  past  made  similar  claims.  They  1 
so.  I  believe,  in  many  instances  for  the  | 
reason  that  claiming  bisexuality  seems  J 
the  element  of  choice,  and  thus  reinforcl 
tion  that  homosexuality  is  indeed  a  sinm 
of  preference.  To  claim  less  than  bisexual 
mit  one  is  simply  and  straight  out  a  ho| 
is,  in  the  polemics  of  sexuality,  to  admit 
tation.  and  thereby  to  a  possible  w  ound  01 
Only  one  thing  about  bisexuality  in  me 
and  this  is  that  there  are  few  subjects  ab 
less  is  known.  Psychiatrists  and  psvehoana 
to  view  it  as  a  state  of  sexual  indetermifl 
hence  of  sexual  immaturity:  Freud,  for  ej 
one  of  his  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  I 
a  way-station  through  which  one  must  pi 
curative  trip  from  homo-  to  heterosexuj 
turally.  one  gets  the  sense  that  in  swingi 
there  is  a  tacit  sort  of  approval,  even  aq 
for  bisexuality.  In  swinging  terms,  after I 
dicates  the  greatest  possible  openness  toj 
range  of  pleasure,  and  any  hedonist  hel 
logically,  to  be  equipped  for  bisexuality. 

\\  bet  her  there  is  such  a  thing  as  aul 
sexuality  is  unclear:  and  by  authentic 
person  so  sexually  constituted  as  to  desire! 
and  women  equally.  In  all  the  instances* 
which  have  bisexual  characters,  or  in  othe 
by  purported  bisexual  authors,  the  sexual  fj 
almost  invariably  swings  over  more  emjl 
to  the  male  side.  The  most  affecting  of  Pi 
man's  love  poems  are  those  addressed  tcjL 
James  Baldwin's  novels  the  homosexual 
ships  are  invariably    more  convincing! 


EN  ITS  OCT 
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ME  IN  GREECE. 


■  *»  - 


Long  after  the  rest  of  Europe  has  moved  indoors, 
you  could  be  sitting  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  in  Athens 
aking  up  sunlight.  Sipping  ouzo  while  the  Parthenon 
ds  guard  over  the  city.  Sailing  through  unspoiled  islands 
on  the  trail  of  Ulysses.  And  enjoying  the  kind 
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*  jj'<k lhat'k  rare  anVttme,  anywhere  in  the  worlc 
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Creek  National  Tourist  Organization 
601  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  HA  1-5777 

Gentlemen : 

I  want  to  spend  a  summer  vacation  in 
Greece  this  fall.  Please  send  me  more 


HA-9 


Name_ 


Address 
Citv 


The  music  never  stops. 
And  the  beat  of  bouzoukia 
is  just  as  irresistible  in 
fall  as  it  is  in  mid-summer. 

The  antiquities  never  stop. 
And  sunset  at  Poseidon's 
temple  is  just  as 
unforgettable  in  October* 
as  it  is  in  July. 


the  Olivetti  collection 


The  collection  opposite  is  made  up 
of  current  Olivetti  portables  which 
represent  the  finest  in  modern  type- 
writer design.  The  entire  movement 
originated  with  the  famous  Lettera 
22,  which  was  created  by  Marcello 
Nizzoli  and  is  on  permanent  display 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

1 .  Lettera  33.  Jet  black  leathered  metal 
framed  by  striking  strips  of  silvery 
trim.  An  aesthetic  element  for  any  en- 
vironment. A  further  development  of 
Nizzoli's  Lettera  theme.  13"  x  131/2 " 
x  31/4".  101/4  pounds. 

2.  Lettera  31 .  Rectangular  in  shape  with 
a  low  silhouette.  Designed  for  econ- 
omy as  well  as  beauty.  12!/4"x  13V2" 
x  31/2".  91A  pounds. 

3.  Studio  45.  Designed  by  Ettore  Sott- 
sass.  The  Brightwriter  movement  be- 
gan with  the  Studio  45.  Denuded  of 
unessential  frills,  the  Studio  45  was 
designed  to  fit  in  any  modern  home 
or  office  environment.  Blue  or  Grey. 
131/2"  x  15V2"  x  51/2".  15  pounds. 

4.  Lettera  32.  Successor  of  the  Lettera 
22.  Emphasizes  perfect  fluidity  of 
line,  shape  and  proportion.  Precision 
engineered  to  provide  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  standard  typewriter. 
A  truly  complete  portable.  13"  x 
131A"  x  31/2".  91/4  pounds. 

5.  Valentine.  By  Ettore  Sottsass.  De- 
signed in  Milan.  This  typewriter 
breaks  restrictions  of  dull  colors. 
Bright  red  crash  helmet  material. 
Molded  case.  13"  x  13"  x  4".  10 
pounds. 

Individual  pieces  are  available  at 
Olivetti  dealers  and  fine  department 
stores  Olivetti 


If  you  told  these  people  The  Peace  Corp 
the  hypocritical  extension  of  an  imperialis 
establishment's  military  industrial  complex,  th 
would  think  you  were  crazy. 


And  you  would  be. 
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I  al  ones.  In  Gore  Vidal's  own  most  recent 
i§  this  field,  Two  Sisters,  his  memoir  in 
*f  a  novel,  a  book  about  Vidal's  love  for 
•  mixed  set  of  twins,  the  female  twin  is  so 
I  /n  as  almost  not  to  exist. 

■  Corydon,  Andre  Gide  quotes  a  certain 
»ni  to  the  effect  that  "the  important  thing 
)i  cured,  as  to  learn  to  live  with  one's  sick- 
m  here  we  come  to  another  facet  of  con- 
s' opinion  about  homosexuality,  which  is, 
•ft he  view  that  one  is  what  one  is;  that 

I  las  problems,  and  what  truly  marks  a 

I I  his  problems  but  how  he  deals  with 
H :  the  name  of  the  game  is  adjustment, 
ii  to  terms  with  one's  real  nature.  "True 

tayana  wrote  in  another  connection,  "is 
|  ure  strangled  by  the  suicide  of  attempt- 
possible." 

isonable  this  seems,  how  realistic,  how 
d  and  utterly  civilized !  Yet  in  the  instance 

0  quality,  it  is  not  so  easy.  An  acquaintance 
Ii  New  York,  the  friend  of  a  friend,  felt 
:  I  the  edge  of  suicide.  Terrified,  he  went 

■  oanalysis.  After  five  or  six  months,  his 

1  woman,  informed  him  that  she  thought 

■  cause  of  his  unhappiness  was  that  he 
ally  riven— a  latent  homosexuality  raging 
In  was  at  the  heart  of  all  his  conflicts. 
I'  how  it  works  out,  his  analyst  advised. 
B,  and  over  the  course  of  the  next  year 

■  to  several  homosexual  relationships.  Ap- 
Ihe  sex  of  homosexuality  in  no  way  re- 

■  ,  but  the  homosexuals  he  became  involved 
I  An  intelligent  and  decent  fellow  who 
Jiong  other  things  stability  in  his  friend- 
la  found  himself  going  to  bed  with  men 
m  greater  problems  than  his  own.  Under 
I  the  greatest  psychic  complications,  he 
t«  to  return  to  the  sexually  straight  world, 
I  not  bring  it  off.  He  subsequently  eased 
ii  homosexuality.  True,  he  did  not  commit 
,1  nd  the  decision  to  surrender  himself  to 
jfiexuality  may  have  spared  him  that.  But 
I  d  he  find  any  measure  of  happiness  or 
t  e  from  his  pain  in  homosexuality. 

I  he  hairdresser  of  a  lady  friend  of  mine, 
at  merely  to  have  found  happiness  in  his 
i  ality,  but  finds  the  idea  of  a  life  outside 
jjpxuality  beyond  his  conceiving.  He  is  in 
le  twenties,  small,  with  intelligent  eyes, 
Itogether  winning  manner.  1  had  met  him 
I  re;  he  was  then  wearing  his  hair  long. 
I  ch  at  which  we  had  arranged  to  talk  about 
1  ality  and  homosexuals,  his  head  was 
lor  shaved  heads  were  "out,"  which  in 
i't  means  "in."  Elliot  cares  about  being 
I  lis  own  supersubtle  way,  and  manages  to 
I  ff  rather  gracefully.  His  style  of  dress  is 
1  I)  outrageous,  but  expensively  so,  and 
|  Id  not  have  been  less  than  $400  worth  of 
|pon  his  back  the  day  we  lunched,  not 
rings,  bracelets,  and  cuff  links, 
jecame  aware  of  his  own  homosexuality 
'came  out,"  as  he  put  it,  very  young.  This 


has  made  a  big  difference  in  his  life,  he  felt,  because 
it  enabled  him  to  plan  it  within  the  confines  of  his 
homosexuality.  Elliot  is  a  curious  cross  between 
the  new  and  the  old  homosexual.  He  lives  in  a  homo- 
sexual marriage  with  an  older  man,  and  has  for  the 
past  eight  years;  he  spoke  about  this  man  with 
affection,  reverence,  and,  finally,  love.  By  prear- 
rangement,  he  is  given  a  lot  of  freedom  to  indulge 
his  rather  catholic  tastes  on  the  side.  These  tastes 
run  to  a  nice  truck-driver  type,  married  men  who 
have  not  had  homosex  before,  an  occasional  woman, 
provided  she  be  low-down  and  sufficiently  funky. 
The  element  of  danger  in  his  homosexual  cruising 
tended  to  incite  his  passion;  danger,  Elliot  ad- 
mitted, could  be  a  groove.  He  had  never  been  beaten 
up,  but  once  he  had  brought  a  man  back  to  his 
apartment  who  tied  him  up  and  looted  the  place. 

Whatever  its  social  complications,  Elliot  said  he 
liked  homosexuality  for  its  sexual  simplicity.  Sex, 
he  felt,  was  better  organized  for  homosexuals  than 
for  heterosexuals;  there  was,  he  said,  a  place  where 
he  could  find  whatever  he  wanted  at  the  moment. 
If  his  mood  ran  to  a  leather  joint,  one  was  to  be 
had:  similarly,  a  sado-masochist  joint;  for  a  quick 
joust,  there  were  always  the  baths.  Elliot  said  he 
did  not  like  a  lot  of  talk  leading  up  to  sex:  in  a 
homosexual  bar,  he  said,  you  could  walk  up  to  a 
man  and  say,  "You  want  to  fuck?  Let's  go  to  my 
place."  Either  he  does  or  he  doesn't;  there  is  no 
crapping  around  about  it.  He  said  there  was  a 
fraternal  aspect  to  homosexuality  as  well.  It  was 
like  being  in  the  Elks  or  the  Moose;  you  can  go  to 
any  strange  town  and  right  off  find  your  fraternity 
brothers.  Elliot  liked  this  fraternal  sense  of  the 
homosexual  community,  "the  secret  societyish 
thing."  as  he  called  it.  and  said  that  some  of  the 
fun  might  go  out  of  homosexuality  if  it  were  ever 
to  become  totally  accepted. 

At  one  point,  Elliot  asked  me  what  I  felt  about 
homosexuality  for  myself.  I  told  him  that,  sexually, 
it  repelled  me.  Even  had  I  a  desire  for  a  man,  I 
said,  I  would  try  my  damnedest  to  light  it  off,  for, 
knowing  something  of  the  mechanisms  of  my  own 
mind.  I  know  I  should  probably  be  made  to  pas  a 
large  measure  of  guilt  and  other  complicated  feel- 
ings which  I  do  not  now  pay  in  the  shabby  hetero- 
sexual skin  I  have  become  rather  happily  accus- 
tomed to.  Besides,  I  said,  as  long  as  I  didn't  have 
any  desire  for  a  man,  I  didn't  feel  I  was  missing 
anything.  I  did  not  put  that  high  a  premium  on  ex- 
perience for  its  own  sake.  1  am  sure,  I  told  him, 
that  a  whole  cluster  of  interesting  emotions  go 
along  with  murdering  a  man,  but  I  was  not  ready 
to  murder  to  experience  them.  Elliot  said  that  if  he 
thought  he  could  get  away  with  it,  he  would  murder 
for  the  experience  of  murdering.  He  was  not  being 
sincere,  I  thought,  but  merely  callow.  Earlier  he 
seemed  more  in  earnest,  and  more  affecting,  when 
he  said  that  he  sometimes  gave  himself  to  an  old 
man  at  the  baths.  "I  figure  why  not,"  he  said, 
"so  when  1  am  an  aging  queer  maybe  some 

beautiful  young  thing  like  myself"— here  he  tittered 
in  self-irony— '  will  give  himself  to  me." 

Homosexual  appetites,  tastes,  and  fantasies,  one 


"Over  the  past 
few  years, 
homosexuals 
have  had  a  large 
share  in  shap- 
ing the  contour 
and  supplying 
the  texture  of 
contemporary 
American  life." 
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is  reminded  while  listening  to  Elliot,  appear  to  be 
every  bit  as  various  as  heterosexual  ones,  with  the 
range  of  homosex— running  from  an  almost  Pla- 
tonic love  to  sadistic  lust— being  no  less  wide  than 
that  of  heterosex.  Now  that  the  notion  that  helero- 
sexuality  is  pr  imarily  for  the  purpose  of  procreation 
no  longer  has  any  real  direct  force  in  most  people's 
lives,  heterosex,  being  officially  recognized  as  an 
agency  of  pleasure,  has  itself  taken  some  very  fancy 
turns.  (All  those  marriage  manuals  describing  all 
those  new  positions,  tricks,  little  surprises!  )  Cer- 
tainly, nowadays  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  hetero- 
sexually  speaking,  what  is  natural  and  what  is  not. 
The  only  standards  left  us  for  determining  what  rs 
not  natural  sexually  are  physical  injury  and  lack 
of  consent— all  else,  apparently,  goes.  This  being 
the  case,  one  can't  say  with  the  same  old  confidence 
that  homosexuality  is  unnatural,  however  deeply 
one  might  feel  that  it  is.  One  cannot  even  any  longer 
say  that  it  is  uncustomary— it  flourishes  openly  in 
America  at  the  moment  and,  as  every  semiliterate 
homosexual  will  gladly  inform  you,  it  also  had  its 
day  in  the  ancient  world. 

\OT  OM.Y  does  the  argument  between  hetero- 
sexuals and  homosexuals  about  what  is  natural 
and  unnatural  seem  a  stalemate,  but  of  late  homo- 
sexuals seem  to  have  taken  to  the  attack  against 
heterosexuality  as  a  way  of  life.  "Don't  tell  me 
about  the  glories  and  joys  of  married  life,"  Elliot 
says.  "I  know  something  about  those  from  the 
women  I  work  on."  And  of  course,  in  a  sense,  he  is 
right.  Heterosexuality  has  not  been  without  its  own 
special  horrors.  Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  wit- 
nessed my  own  once  marvelous  marriage  crumble, 
fall,  and  dissolve  into  divorce.  I  look  around  me 
and  see  so  few  good  marriages:  I  know  of  so  many 
people  of  my  generation— men  and  women  between 
thirty  and  forty— who,  if  they  thought  they  could 
bring  it  off.  would  not  return  this  evening  to  the 
person  they  are  married  to.  They  stay  together  be- 
cause children  are  involved,  or  they  fear  the  guilt 
of  breaking  away,  or  do  not  wish  to  admit  failure, 
or  are  simply  terrified  of  loneliness.  So  often  so 
much  that  is  extraneous  to  love  or  any  other  kind 
of  mutual  regard  binds  these  marriages.  The  hetero- 
sexual singles'  scene  does  not  hold  out  greater 
promise.  Frequently,  this  comes  down  to  little  more 
than  the  mating  of  beasts.  "Ah,"  sighs  a  friend, 
about  to  comment  on  nearly  two  decades  of  bach- 
elor life,  "the  screwing  I  get  isn't  worth  the  screw- 
ing I  get." 

Yet  if  heterosexual  life  has  come  to  seem  im- 
possibly difficult,  homosexual  life  still  seems  more 
nearly  impossible.  For  to  be  a  homosexual  is  to  be 
hostage  to  a  passion  that  automatically  brings  ter- 
rible pressures  to  bear  on  any  man  who  lives  with 
it;  and  these  pressures,  which  only  a  few  rare 
homosexuals  are  able  to  rise  above  with  any  success, 
can  distort  a  man,  can  twist  him,  and  always  leave 
him  defined  by  his  sexual  condition.  The  same,  I 
think,  cannot  be  said  about  heterosexuals.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  prostitutes  and  heterosexuals 


driven  by  abnormal  appetites,  the  general 
heterosexuals  are  not  defined  by  their  sexi  | 
all.  Although  the  power  of  sex  is  never  to  b< 
rated,  in  the  main  for  most  heterosexuals  sex  - 
adolescence  becomes  a  secondary  matter,  a  ] 
most  of  the  time,  a  problem  only  in  its  ; 
Homosexuality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  i 
matter,  a  human  status— and  that  is  the  tyran 
The  homosexual's  status  is  that  of  an  outl 
even  if  most  of  us  do  not  customarily  thi 
that  way,  most  homosexuals  know  it  is  true 
sexuality  has  in  fact  formally  had  an  outla, 
in  this  country  for  years,  and  laws  agains 
sexuality,  however  unevenly  enforced,  arec 
on  the  books  of  all  but  one  of  the  Unitec 
These  laws  are  barbarous,  not  to  say  illogic; 
committed  by  consenting  adults,  homosexi 
a  crime  without  a  victim,  and  for  this  reasc 
the  onus  of  criminality  surely  ought  to  b 
Perhaps  the  audacious  and  unguent  Gay  Lil* 
Movement  will  bring  about  the  abolishment 
laws— and  one  can  only  say,  more  power  t. 
(Has  there,  incidentally,  ever  been  a  mc 
placed  epithet  than  "gay"?)  Excepting  on 
molestation  or  youth  seduction— hetero-  as  .( 
homosexual  problems— homosexuality  is  a| 
matter. 

Private,  too,  are  our  ultimate  reaction 
For  most  people  these  reactions  run  very  \: 
deed.  Among  women  who  feel  strongly  ^ 
reactions  seem  to  fall  into  one  of  two  calf) 
Some  women,  especially  those  who  are  c\ 
of  their  femininity,  sensing  that  homosexi' 
upon  them  as  the  enemy,  tend  in  turn  to  hi 
homosexuals  as  the  enemy.  Other  women 
have  developed  friendships  of  considerably 
with  homosexuals.  They  claim  to  find  a, 
sensitivity  in  these  men,  a  subtle  sense 
nuances  of  feminine  feeling  that  is  not  a 
to  non-homosexual  men.  The  fact  that  horn- 
pose  no  seductive  threat  to  them,  nor,  as  is 
the  case  with  female  friends,  offer  rivalry 
front,  makes,  these  women  claim,  for  a  spei 
of  wholly  noncompetitive  relationship  ths 
to  be  had  elsewhere. 

Women  also  seem  by  and  large  bettei 
game  of  spotting  duplicitous  homosexuals.  / 
one  wonders,  better  because  in  some  fund, 
way  they  feel  their  own  sexuality  menace* 
presence  of  a  homosexual?  Whatever  the? 
there  is  something  crazily  instinctive  and 
ous  about  it  all.  Things  really  start  to  sour^ 
and  mysterious  when  you  ask  women  how 
[ermine  if  a  man  is  homosexual.  "There 
thing  strange  about  the  formation  of  a  home 
mouth  and  cheeks."  "I  look  for  somethinj 
walk,  a  certain  almost  imperceptible  swa; 
hips."  "I  can  usually  tell  a  homosexual  by 
that,  upon  meeting  him  for  the  first  time, 
generally  come  up  with  a  remark  that  is  a  gi 
wittier  than  a  heterosexual  man  is  likely  to » 
with,  or  is  probably  even  capable  of."  IF 
sounds  a  bit  nutty,  it's  because  it  is.  But  the 
all  of  us  a  bit  nutty  on  the  subject  of  homos* 
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it  lersistent  nuttiness,  which  to  some  ex- 
j  are  prey  to,  that  makes  me  believe  that 
I  ;y,  however  openly  it  is  now  carried 
n  wide  the  public  tolerance  for  it,  is  no 
>■  ble  privately  than  it  ever  was.  Between 
ince  and  private  acceptance  stretches 
and  private  acceptance  of  homosexu- 
experience,  is  not  to  be  found,  even 
lost  liberal-minded,  sophisticated,  and 
jple.  Homosexuality  may  be  the  one 
in  America  about  which  there  is  no 
ly'crisy.  Comedians  do  homosexual  bits 
d  of  assured  approval  from  their  audi- 
Ihey  could  not  hope  to  achieve  with 
:fegro  bits  of  similar  malice.  Nobody 
(east  I  have  never  heard  anyone  say, 
'  best  friends  are  homosexuals."  People 
y— "fag"  and  "queer"  without  hesita- 
ese  words,  no  matter  who  is  uttering 
ut-down  words,  in  intent  every  bit  as 
cike"  or  "nigger." 

about  to  go  into  a  liberal  homily  here 
ted  for  private  acceptance  of  homosex- 
dse,  truth  to  tell,  I  have  not  privately 
nyself— nor,  I  suspect,  am  I  soon  likely 
>eral  (or  Liberal's)  conscience,  1  prefer 
at  I  have  never  done  anything  to  harm 
6  omosexual.  or  in  any  way  added  to  his 
If  would  be  nice  if  I  could  get  to  my  grave 
i  cord  intact.  Yet  I  do  not  mistake  my 
j  complete.  Although  I  have  had  pleasant 
h  homosexuals  professionally,  also  un- 
es,  I  do  not  have  any  homosexuals 
:lose  friends.  If  a  close  friend  were  to 
elf  to  me  as  being  a  homosexual.  I 
I  icertain  what  my  reaction  would  be— 
>l  y  that  it  would  not  be  simple.  I  clearly 
ider  a  man's  homosexuality,  as  certain 
tl  s  would  argue,  merely  a  matter  of  sexual 
J  mi  his  part,  something  vestigial  to  him, 
I  think  it  goes  deep  within  him,  that 
t  have  affected  him  strenuously,  making 
stronger  man  or  a  weaker,  a  better  man 
-whichever,  at  all  events,  an  essentially 
an  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  not  a 
.  For  this  reason,  and  from  an  abso- 
nal  point  of  view,  I  consider  it  important 
hether  a  man  I  am  dealing  with  is  a 
or  not.  Not  long  ago  the  BBC  did  a 
a  e  on  the  art  of  Sergei  Diaghilev.  Every 
:  iaghilev  s  illustrious  careei  was  covered 
possible  angle,  when  the  last  man  to 
*ed  for  the  show,  an  aged  Russian  homo- 
was  a  friend  of  Diaghilev's  from  the 
:  "Ze  ting  you  must  remember  about 
dat  he  vas  a  very  aggressive  homosex- 
k  anyone  who  would  ignore  a  fact  of  this 
tellectual  criticism  or  in  life,  is  a  fool. 


HE  power  to  do  so,  I  would  w  ish  homo- 
off  the  face  of  this  earth.  I  would  do  so 
hink  that  it  brings  infinitely  more  pain 
•re  to  those  who  are  forced  to  live  with 


it;  because  I  think  there  is  no  resolution  for  this 
pain  in  our  lifetime,  only,  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  homosexuals,  more  pain  and  various 
degrees  of  exacerbating  adjustment;  and  because, 
wholly  selfishly,  I  find  myself  completely  incapable 
of  coming  to  terms  with  it. 

Why  can't  I  come  to  terms  with  it?  Is  it  fear 
of  the  latent  homosexuality  in  myself,  such  as  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  every  man,  that  makes  this 
impossible?  Do  I  secretly  envy  homosexuals,  not 
their  sexual  pleasure,  but  their  evasion  of  respon- 
sibility, for,  despite  all  that  I  have  thought  about 
homosexuality,  I  am  still  not  clear  about  whether 
homosexuals  are  truly  attracted  to  men  or  are  only 
tunning  away  from  women  and  all  that  women 
represent:  marriage,  family,  bringing  up  children. 
On  those  occasional  bleak  mornings  when  I  should 
like  to  drive  away  from  it  all,  and  keep  driving, 
do  I  hate  homosexuals  for  eluding  the  weight  of 
my  own  responsibilities?  Do  my  difficulties  go  still 
deeper,  are  they  even  more  elemental?  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  a  woman  in  her  forties  of  con- 
siderable sophistication,  lives  in  a  building  in  Chi- 
cago in  which  also  live  a  homosexual  couple  who 
have  invited  hei  to  a  number  of  parties.  She,  in 
turn,  has  invited  them  to  some  of  hers.  Although 
they  fool  no  one  about  the  exact  nature  of  their 
sexuality,  both  men  attempt  to  pass  as  heterosexual. 
One  of  them,  thinking  he  has  hit  on  a  successful 
formula  for  his  duplicity,  pretends  to  get  drunk 
and  proceeds  to  make  heavy-handed  passes  at  her 
female  guests.  "Why  the  nerve  of  that  son-of-a- 
bitch,"  she  said.  "You  just  know  that  after  putting 
on  that  spectacle,  the  two  of  them  go  down  to  their 
apartment  and  fuck  the  daylights  out  of  each  other. 
I  must  say  I  find  it  appalling."  I  must  add.  I  do 
too.  Not  the  duplicity,  but  what  goes  on  in  that 
apartment.  How  middle-class,  how  irretrievably 
square,  how  culture-bound,  how  unimaginative— I 
cannot  get  over  the  brutally  simple  fact  that  two 
men  make  love  to  each  other. 

They  are  different  from  (he  res!  of  us.  Homo- 
sexuals are  different,  moreover,  in  a  way  that  cuts 
deeper  than  other  kinds  of  human  differences- 
religious,  class,  racial— in  a  way  that  is,  somehow, 
more  fundamental.  Cursed  without  clear  cause,  af- 
flicted without  apparent  cure,  they  are  an  affront 
to  our  rationality,  living  evidence  of  our  despair 
of  ever  finding  a  sensible,  an  explainable,  design 
to  the  world.  One  can  tolerate  homosexuality,  a 
small  enough  price  to  be  asked  to  pay  for  someone 
else's  pain,  but  accepting  it,  really  accepting  it, 
is  another  thing  altogether.  I  find  I  can  accept  it 
least  of  all  when  I  look  at  my  children.  There  is 
much  my  four  sons  can  do  in  theii  lives  that  might 
cause  me  anguish,  that  might  outrage  me,  that 
might  make  me  ashamed  of  them  and  of  myself  as 
their  father.  But  nothing  they  could  ever  do  would 
make  me  sadder  than  if  any  of  them  were  to  become 
homosexual.  For  then  I  should  know  them  con- 
de  ii  ed  I  a  state  of  permanent  niggerdom  among 
men,  their  lives,  whatever  adjustment  they  might 
make  to  their  condition,  to  be  lived  out  as  part 
of  the  pain  of  the  earth.  □ 


"Homosexuality 
is  a  full-time 
matter,  a  human 
status — and 
that  is  the 
tyranny  of  it." 
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"Welcome  to  Klan  Country.*'  the  billboard  reads.  It's  Dave  Gardner's  cour.!? 
home  and  platform  for  a  sharp-talking  comedian  who  once  was  a  national  | 
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r r  is  WARM  a.mj  MUGCV  for  North  Carolina  in  late 
May.  a  very  Southern  night,  with  flying  hugs  and 
scents  of  grass  in  the  air.  Young  men  cruising  with 
their  ear  w  union  s  dow  n  sound  mating  calls  on  their 
nightl)  inspections  of  root-beer  stands  or  What-a- 
Burger  palaces,  while  on  man)  city  porches  old  men 
cherish  their  post-supper  memories  of  farms  they 
will  never  till  again.  You  must  escape  Charlotte's 
shopping-center  vapors  and  downtown  exhaust 
clouds  td  savor  it.  though  once  in  shaded  residential 
sections  or  on  semi-rural  lanes,  the  grass  fragrance 
is  green,  clean,  and  nostalgic,  inspiring  thoughts  of 
forgotten  alfalfa  growths,  of  discovering  Faulkner, 
of  parking  near  the  football  field  on  summer  nights 
a  world  ago  to  wrestle  the  price  of  the  evening's 
movie  and  popcorn  out  of  the  sweetly  moist  flesh 
of  Becky  Sue  or  Alma  Mae  or  Betty  Lou. 

Though  oven  temperatures  prevail  as  the  visitor 
drives  ten  miles  out  of  Charlotte  to  the  ordered 
and  pastoral  campus  of  little  Dav  idson  College,  that 
school's  football  team  is  grimly  grunting  and  maim- 
ing its  sweaty  way  through  the  merciless  tortures 
of  spring  practice.  Along  the  rural  roadways  are 
young  Huck  Finns  taking  their  country  pleasures, 
"antique  shops"  with  their  S3. ()H  crocheted  bed- 
spreads and  old  v  ases  probably  certified  all  the  way 
back  to  1947,  Confederate  Hags  or  decals  super- 
imposed on  license  plates.  Old  country  stores  thrive 
near  new  red-brick  ramblers  with  camp-trailers  or 
niotorboats  near  at  hand.  and.  further  on.  are  de- 
clining shacks  where  poor  whites  or  poorer  blacks 
take  the  sun  on  rude  wooden  porches  in  the  presence 
of  ragged  kids  and  peeling  old  Buicks  parked  in  the 
front  yards.  Near  midnight,  en  route  to  Charlotte's 
Pecan  Grove  Club  to  catch  the  second  show  ,  the  car 
radio  offers  gut-jangling  country  tunes  and  ad- 


vertisements for  Chick  Starter  (which  is' I 
aphrodisiac  for  hippie  girls,  but  a  prod' 
infant  chickens  I  while  warm-weather  r 
themselves  into  eternity  and  gooey  gobs  1 
windshield.  Thev  can  whoop  of  the  New  i 
its  rapid  industrialization  and  economic 
leaps  all  they  want,  but  some  things  cannu 
over  by  asphalt  or  changed  by  factory  sr; 
—things  rooted  deeply  in  the  Southern 
Southern  soul,  the  Southern  psyche.  I 

W  elcome  home.  //  elcome  to  klan  Con 
giant  billboard  says. 

A  couple  of  Good  Ole  Boys  in  butch  h; 
white  short-sleeved  sports  shirts  tempo  i 
adv  antaged  by  neckties  are  drinking  fron 
bag  out  on  the  unpaved  parking  lot  at 
Grove  Club,  sneaking  a  few  manly  snort' 
lion  against  the  mixed  potions  their  wiv(  ( 
them  inside,  and  one  is  volunteering! 
louder  than  he  knows  that  the  goddamr  ■■ 
football  team  won't  never  amount  to  a  sr: 
hire  a  big-time  coach  like  ole  Bear  Bi 
sight  of  a  dude  in  a  beard  and  an  Easte 
obviously  too  flannelly  for  Southern  m 
enough  to  bring  them  pause.  When  their 
to  calculate  exactlv  where  the  heavy  artill 
be  unloaded,  the  v  isitor  consults  with  his 
ate  ancestors  and  offers  in  his  best  drawl, 
fellers,  how  yawl?"  Then  he  slouches  ( 
he  was  moseying  down  to  the  7-11  to  t 
some  Moon  Pies  and  Ara-Cee  Colas.  Th 
tional  act  passes  him  by  without  fisticuf 
when  the  ole  boys  see  how  his  hair  han^' 
collar  in  back  one  savs  Shce-ee-it,  Hon 
explosive  laughter  sends  the  visitor's  h( 
out  in  empathy  toward  the  ghost  of  Thou 


3e§  Grove  Club  is  dark  enough  to  conceal 
ed  ious  those  gentlemen  who  might  he  in 
ipj  of  ladies  to  whom  they  hold  no  clear 
■oatless,  tieless,  and  paunchy  combina- 
iM  a" hotel  and  floor  bouncer,  who  points 
i  td  ibles  by  flashlight,  is  clearly  miffed  that 
1  S  itch  bottle  should  be  openly  flaunted 
yj  lecently  masqueraded  in  the  obligatory 
Dai  His  eyes  accuse  the  visitor  of  inferior 
■  spiring  one  to  marvel  again  at  that 
Hacity  the  South  has  for  self-deception. 
2  show  over  substance,  for  choosing 
n  reality  might  better  serve.  This  is  a 
|  neaning  that  for  $6-per-head  cover  you 
own  booze  in  as  if  freshly  stolen  and 
S  smuggled  past  a  convention  of  Metho- 
.  In  exchange  for  such  cooperative  de- 
lich  in  no  way  violate  or  improve  the 
faithfully  serve  tradition,  the  house 
itis  setups.  Beer  is  free  on  demand,  de- 
gularly  as  one  of  several  yawning  wait- 
>e  provoked  into  action:  nothing  moves 
i  than  the  clear  beacon  of  a  green  bill 
he  uncertain  light.  Dinner  is  extra,  an 
all  except  a  dozen  of  the  fifty-odd 
lave  avoided  because  they  must  later 
aims  of  baby-sitters.  Between  musical 
band  leader  endorses  generosity  by 
ni  ustomers  that  waitresses  work  strictly 
.  Lit  in  the  bar  area  a  tough-faced  little 
i  Implains  of  tho>e  SOI!-  at  Table  Four 
la  tons  of  ice.  Cokes,  beer,  and  ass-pinch- 
jlss  in  exchange  for  each  four-bit  gift. 
)t|>r  probably  a  few  airline  hostesses  or 
m  Varies  in  miniskirts,  and  their  mildly 
oa  escorts,  this  could  be  I960  again. 
\it  domed  and  lacquered  beehive  hair- 
is  ng  crew  cuts  prevail  among  the  males. 
TA  dogged,  more  of  dut\  in  the  couple's 
I  I  n  of  soul  or  fun.  Tbev  shuffle  and  two- 
sli  vintage  ballads  as  "Misty.  "I  W  ish 
'vr  and  "Poke  Salad  Annie."  while  The 
5,| ho  prefer  to  blow  their  music  a  go-go, 
bljusly  bored  you  get  the  impre-sion  they 
cl.ving  gum.  When  The  Frantics  can  no 
tfl  rate  imitation  Lawrence  \Ve!k  or.  oc- 
ilt  Johnny  Cash,  they  up  the  tempo  and  the 
k  l  enough  that  the  dance  platform  could 
B  e  efficiently  cleared  by  a  black  with  a 
la  •.  And  that  is  the  signal  for  Brother 
din  the  wings,  to  light  a  fresh  cigarette 
Be  to  spring  onstage. 
I  in  Grove  Club  seats  550  in  enthusiastic 
tices.  On  evenings  such  as  this,  however, 
Aid  Rabie  doubts  whether  Soldier  field 
n  unoccupied  seats  in  a  midnight  snow- 
line is  a  swarthy,  intense  man  who  pub- 
•4  ry  at  age  sixteen  and  w  ho  in  the  1950s 
nioa  Nations  correspondent  for  an  Israeli 
Si.  Somewhere  in  there  he  came  to  Char- 
J.  idle  Oriental  rugs,  and  somehow  about 
4  ago  he  found  himself  owning  the  Pecan 
3  b.  Tonight  he  is  full  of  passionate  bul- 
i  anyone  eager  for  the  same  foolish  ex- 


perience can  buy  him  for  a  song  and  a  loose  prom- 
ise. He  stands  outside  shortly  before  the  second 
show,  slapping  at  flying  creatures  and  fingering  a 
dead  cigar,  under  a  sign  proclaiming  the  feature 
attraction:  a  comedian  billed  as  Brother  Dave  Gard- 
ner. "I'm  losing  my  ass,"  the  reformed  poet  con- 
fides. "I'm  paying  this  guy  a  thousand  bucks  a  night. 
And  look  at  the  house." 

Then  why  had  he  booked  Brother  Dave? 

"I  had  him  here  about  three  years  ago  and  made 
good  money.  He  was  doing  more  straight  comedy 
then— not  so  much  of  this  political  nonsense.  A 
year  later  he  was  deeper  into  the  political  thing  and 
I  just  broke  even.  This  time  he's  knocking  every- 
thing—religion, the  colored,  even  the  dead  Ken- 
nedys. It's  a  disaster.  People  are  calling  up  to  com- 
plain." The  disaffected  club  owner  turns  his  mind 
back  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  and  the  special  dis- 
aster of  opening  night:  "You  never  saw:  such  a 
house!  I  spent  eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  promo- 
tion and  then  had  to  refund  three  thousand  at  the 
door  when  he  didn't  show.  Kidnapped  by  Indians! 
Can  you  imagine  that?  He  says  he  was  kidnapped 
by  the  Cherokees!" 

"Detained"  is  the  word  Miss  Millie  Gardner  u-»  d 
when  the  visitor  arrived  at  a  Charlotte  motel  on 
Mondav  afternoon  and  telephoned  the  comic's 
three-room  suite  to  inquire  how  the  show  had  been 
going.  Miss  Millie,  a  weathered  blonde  who  acts 
as  her  husband  s  booking  agent,  did  not  supply  a 
standard  response:  "Well,  we  didn't  make  open- 
ing night  on  account  of  the  Cherokees." 

Beg  your  pardon? 

"We  were  detained  by  some  Indians.  I've  called 
in  the  FBI."  Ah  .  .  .  yes  ma'am? 

"They  have  the  full  report.  And  I've  reported  it 
to  Congressman  Jonas'  office." 

Yes.  Well.  How  does  one  go  about  getting,  ah, 
detained  by  Indians  in  the  America  of  1970? 

"We'll  talk  about  it  after  the  show."  Miss  Millie 
said.  "I'm  not  sure  I  trust  the  telephone." 


THE  FIRST  TIME  HE  APPEAKEL)  on  the  Jack  Paar 
show  ,  back  in  1957.  Brother  Dave  Gardner  w  as 
a  minor  comic  who  for  ten  years  had  played  tired 
strip  joints  and  dingy  bottle  clubs  throughout  the 
Bible  and  boll-weevil  belt,  working  clo-e  to  the 
horns  of  bullish  hecklers  and  wall-e\ed  drunks.  He 
had  sometimes  entertained  Rotarian>  in  the  assault 
on  their  weekly  veal  cutlets,  or  discouraged  travel- 
ing salesmen  who  gathered  in  third-rate  hotels 
rather  desperately  to  court  fun  between  the  exhorta- 
tions of  their  sales  managers  to  get  out  and  more 
aggressively  hawk  the  aluminum  siding,  fire  in- 
surance, or  farm  machinery  that  rode  the  saddles 
atop  their  small  pinched  lives.  He  had  played  drums 
on  something  called  The  Winhie  Murtindule  Show 
in  Memphis,  where  he  first  began  to  crack  jokes, 
and  he  had  a  straight  singing  record.  White  Silver 
Sand*,  that,  in  the  long  run,  excited  him  more  than 
it  did  others.  He  was  best  known  in  the  deeper 
boondocks.  If  they  wore  brown  shoes,  white  socks, 
clip-on  bowtie>.  oi  butch  haircuts,  then  Brother 
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Dave  likely  had  made  them  laugh  at  one  way-sta- 
tion or  another  where  laughter  was  no  small  gift. 
He  was  of  and  from  them,  the  son  of  a  Tennessee 
carpenter  who  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  being 
"in  the  construction  industry  ';  he  knew  what  it 
was  to  drop  school  in  the  tenth  grade,  to  not  make 
it  with  the  quality  chicks  because  your  clothes  were 
not  the  best  and  because  you  were  scrawny  and 
had  never  been  outstanding  at  book  reports  or 
athletics.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  work  at  dull  jobs 
whi  ir  the)  paid  you  in  small  coin  every  Friday,  and 
would  not  have  lamented  your  death  except  as 
your  funeral  hindered  commerce. 

He  rated  no  seat  on  the  celebrity  couch  where 
Paar's  favored  guests  grouped  to  smile,  to"  crack 
limp  jokes  about  Ike's  ^ol f  or  the  hole  in  Adlai's 
shoe  or  the  pelvis  of  Elvis,  all  the  while  preening 
and  plugging  their  latest  movies,  records,  new  noses, 
or  fuzzy  theories.  Horatio  Alger  was  still  to  he  be- 
lieved in  the  America  of  1957,  and  so  when  they 
offered  Brother  Dave  a  four-minute,  stand-up  shot 
(wedded  between  a  network  station  break  and 
spiels  by  Hugh  Downs  for  dog  food  I  he  nearly 
knocked  em  down  getting  into  position. 

Brother  Dave  rattled  oil  a  monologue  presenting 
Brutus  in  the  execution  of  Caesar,  product  of  a 
wildly  inventive  brain  that  some  later  would  siis- 
pect  of  having  influenced  Mort  Sahl.  Jonathan  \\  in- 
ters, Hill  Cosby.  Lenny  Bruc  e.  Dick  Gregory,  f  lip 
Wilson.  The  studio  audience,  Paar.  and  the  folk- 
out  there  in  teles  ision  land  broke  up  as  in  cornpone 
accents  Caesar  put  the  final  question:  El  lu,  Brute? 
And  Brutus,  who  had  known  trouble  keeping  his 
toga  out  of  his  bicycle  spoke-  and  who  had  earlier 
heard  yon  Cassius  described  as  a  picky  eater  and 
"about  half-smart,"  answered,  "Naw  man.  I  ain't 
even  et  oik  ."  Paar  received  a  thousand  letters  and 
telegrams  begging  more.  NBC-TV  welcomed  the 
unknown  comic  to  a  three-yeai  association  to  in- 
clude sixt)-odd  appearances  on  the  Paar  show  alone, 
and  KCA  provided  a  lucrative  recording  contract. 
His  lirst  album.  Rejoice,  Dear  Hearts!,  sold  almost 
as  frantically  as  hoola  hoops.  Kick  Thine  Own  Self 
and  seven  other  album  successes  followed,  eai  h  a 
combination  of  hip.  headlines,  and  down-home  wit. 
He  appeared  in  a  Broadway  play,  banked  up  to 
$30,000  per  week  for  campus  one  nighters,  and 
made  connections  with  Las  Vegas  gambling  em- 
poriums where  a  hot  comic  smart  enough  to  avoid 
house  tables  could  depend  on  a  weekly  take-home 
of  $25,000  plus  free  lodgings.  Miss  Millie,  a  slender 
blonde  who  married  him  in  1947  within  six  weeks 
of  his  first  booking  in  the  small  St.  Louis  club 
where  she  bossed  the  hat-check  concession,  knew 
opportunity's  knock:  in  her  role  as  traveling  man- 
ager she  efficiently  guided  him  away  from  the 
perils  of  roulette  wheels  and  chorus  girls,  which 
was  not  always  easy,  because  little  in  Brothel  Dave's 
natural  instinc  ts  tides  him  toward  the  more  pious 
precincts  when  he-  is  rolling  free. 

Hi-  Brutus-dirks-Caesar  routine  became  a  com- 
edy classic,  as  did  the  hit  reporting  on  David's  -lay- 
ing  of  "the  overgrown  Philadelphian,"  Coliath. 
with  a  smooth  stone-  ''wrapped  up  in  a  blue-suede 


tennis  shoe  tongue."  Probably  his  be 
involved  the  high-speed  deaths  of  t\ 
motorcyclists,  Miss  Baby  and  Mist, 
that  routine  he  appeared  to  put  down  I 
customs,  blacks,  cyclists,  truckers,  am 
slanders  while  showing  no  special  mrei 
any.  He  was  Andy  Grillin  running  dc  ihi 
the  brakes  off.  slightly  zonked,  and  ma 
a  practical  joke  to  severely  embarrass  ii  , 
Ilea    or  maybe  more  than  embarrass  bJ| 
tines  had  a  way  of  stressing  humor  in  i  th 
was  about   him  some   combination  t  ft 
menace,  one-  sensed,  slie  e-s  of  the  hijdi 
out  who  perhaps  had  read  Shakespeare'i I 
but  w  ho  still  might  efficiently  I  and  notal(vs 
clean  your  pockets  at  the  pool  hall,  or  1 
direct  ^  ankee  tourists  to  the  w  longest  p  il 
should  the)  be  foolish  enough  to  inqui  tl 
dun  [  route  to  Birmingham. 

He  increasingly  became  a  social  coi 
the  knoe  k  on  JFK,  on  Castro,  on  the  late  tb 
as  reflected  in  newspaper  headlines  or  I 
less  utterance-.-  of  our  kings  or  phar;,is 
speared  Hoffa  in  one  breath  then  suj 
ne-xt  he  would  gig  McClellan  :  if  he  made  ei 
feel  comfortable  at  the  expense  of  Repul  :a 
soon  would  discover  ec  stasy  to  be  a  two  n 
On  the  Paar  show,  after  making  profeo 
erals  nervous  through  his  near-perfect  i: 
the  ill  advantaged  but  irrepressible  RoosJjI 
and  Willie   ("home  bovs."  he  called  e 
would  say  in  his  thick  winter-molasses 
he  believed  in  one  race,  "the  human  rac^a 
the  libs  could  expel  their  nervous  do  io 
while  Paar  beamed  and  the  studio  ate 
plauded.  Yes,  dear  hearts,  he-  enjoyed  .i 
accumulating  a  thirty-two-room  Meditei  c 
on   a   Hollywood   hill,  a   luxury  vail 
Cadillacs,  a  second  line  home  on  Biloxi'  x 
sand-.  It  was  a  glorious  cruise,  save 
choppy  water  such  as  when  he  acrid  ; 
Miss  Millie  behind  in  a  West  Texas  mob 
didn't  recall  it  until  several  day-  later  in 
and  also  excepting  that  one  major  mist  f 
ing  in  1962  when  Atlanta  police  charge 
being  in  the  company  of  an  excessive  i 
amphetamine  tablets  and  assorted  othe 

a  condition  inspiring  Jac  k  Paar  to  fi  I 
tears  and  Brothe  r  Dave  Gardner  to  the| 
investment  of  $5,000  in  attorney's  fees,  i 
shortly  after  John  F.  Kennedy's  assass 
disappeared  from  the  national  scene. 

Last  winter  among  the  snows  of  Ca 
listened  again  to  Brother  Dave's  old  recc 
black  friend,  Wally  Terry  of  Time,  a  fell. 
Fellow  at  Harvard.  We  debated  whether 
dian's  lines  sometimes  bordered  on  ran 
or  whether  he  simply  was  a  funny  man  \ 
gift  for  the  exploitation  of  sensitive  e  thni 
a  pacesetter  who  so  pinpointed  the  vari> 
ties  of  our  social  i  onfusions  that  he  ma 
a  decade  ahead  of  the  time-.  Given  Biol 
weird  and  conflicting  pronouncement 
sound  elici  ts,  and  amazing  gift  for  repn 
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cents,  our  repeated  listenings  only 
:  issue.  "Whatever  happened  to  Brother 
Uy  asked.  In  that  instant  1  determined 


Services  inquiries  on  the  East  and  West 
d  to  locate  him.  He  was  not  currently 
ith  any  agent  known  to  the  major  book- 
5.  NBC  and  RCA  disclaimed  pertinent 
His  California  home  stood  vacant  and 
:  had  apparently  left  no  forwarding  ad- 
Te^hone  operators  ruined  several  rumors 
>  make  connections  in  Nashville,  Mem- 
,  New  Orleans.  Then  a  writer  friend  in 
jhn  Carr,  telephoned  to  say  that  Brother 
vol  be  playing  his  city  in  late  May. 


DAVE  APPEARED  to  "When  the  Saints  Go 
ig  In,"'  amending  the  original  lyrics  to 
ormation   that   among   the  marching 
pects  to  count  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
iro    Agnew,    Martha    Mitchell,  and 
ester  Maddox.  He  was  smaller  than  one 
bered,  perhaps  five  and  one-half  feet 
ubby  arms  and  a  welterweight's  torso, 
ned  face  and  a  pompadoured  crown  of 
Ivt  lair  made  him  look  older  than  his  forty- 
ai  "I'd  smoke  in  my  sleep  if  I  had  some- 
d  'em,  and  I'd  smoke  chains  if  I  could 
he  said  of  his  nicotine  habit,  and  taking 
quick  drags  he  went  to  work: 
j  love  America  shout   Glory! ...  Oh, 
ea  ,  don't  you  wish  the  other  side  could 
ouldn't  it  shake  up  ther  fuzzy  ole  heads? 
.  Spirotoo!  Glory!"  (Cheers.)  "Martha 
n't  she  good?"  (Cheers.)  "Beloved,  the 
commie  long-haired  traitor  hippies"- 
by  applause  before  reaching  the  punch 
ined  the  laughter— "Yeah,  them  crazy 
other  Dave  am  against  minority  groups, 
ing,  dear  hearts.  I'm  for  the  minorities 
Forces  and  the  Po-leece.  I  wouldn't  even 
ig  taxes  if  it  all  went  to  them.  Somebody 
oifnean  Brother  Dave's  for  the  heat?'  You 
t,  beloved.  That  ole  pig,  as  the  hippies 
e's  out  there  protecting  society.  And  if 
part  of  society,  dear  hearts,  then  what 
ot  to  go  around  throwing  rocks  at  it? 
e  military,  I  love  'em  so  much  I  send  my 
ofort  Bragg  to  get  'em  sinned.  Somebody 
,  but  ain't  it  ugly  for  a  soldier  to  kill?' 
i  that's  his  gig.  You  know,  dear  hearts, 
ing  wrong  with  patriotism.  By  God.  I 
it.  You  can  fly  as  high  on  patriotism  as 
i  acid.  I'd  love  to  join  a  patriotic  outfit— 
e  Klan,  only  I  ain't  got  enough  morals." 
pplause.)  "Let's  all  shout  Glory!  for  the 
i  ay."  (Uncertain  applause:  why  cheer  the 
ttg  Jews?)    "Yeah,  man.   that  Israeli 
dit  them  rag-heads  for  six  days  and  on 
i  day  they  rested.  Dear  hearts,  the  Israelis 
ig  for  State's  Rights  just  like  we  are." 
!  cheers,  now  that  the  ideology  is  clear.) 
ws  is  patient  cats.  It  took  'em  two  thou- 


sand years  to  get  their  Wailing  Wall  back.  Dear 
hearts,  how  long  you  think  it'd  take  a  Southern 
Baptist  to  get  his  church  back?"  Southern  Baptists 
were  apparently  well  represented,  for  the  responsive 
roar  sent  Brother  Dave  into  a  further  exploration 
of  religious  territory.  This  caused  no  break  in  his 
regular  routine,  simply  because  there  is  no  set 
routine:  he  jumps  from  subject  to  subject,  going 
where  the  laugh  lines  guide  him,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  Presidential  candidate  whose  basic  speech 
is  capable  of  alterations  fitting  all  local  conditions. 

"I  put  one  over  on  the  Supreme  Court  today, 
beloved.  Yeah,  man,  I  sneaked  off  and  prayed  all 
morning  !  Prayer's  good,  beloved.  Prayer  is  askin' 
for  it  and  meditating  is  waitin'  for  it.  Somebody 
say,  'Brother  Dave,  how  come  you  talk  so  much 
about  God  in  night  clubs  and  honky-tonks?'  Dear 
hearts,  on  account  of  it's  against  the  law  to  mention 
Him  in  school!  Yeah,  man,  spirituality  is  where  it's 
at.  Course,  you  turn  the  other  cheek  today  and 
some  damn  hippie'll  take  a  brick  and  knock  your 
jaw  off. 

"Dr.  Billy  Graham-he's  all  right.  I  dig  Billy. 
Yeah,  except  he  disappointed  me  when  he  got  on 
TV  and  tooken  up  for  the  hippies  and  yippies.  Said 
they  was  good  cats.  Billy's  a  Christian  you  know- 
he  thinks  you  supposed  to  love  everybody,  and  I'm 
one  ol  them  eye-for-an-eye  cats.  I'm  for  Billy, 
though:  he's  got  so  many  guts  he  prays  in  public. 
He  even  prays  at  the  White  House  when  Crafty 
Richard  posts  him  some  of  them  palace  guards  w  ith 
their  cute  little  Hitler  hats.  But  Billy  gut  on  TV 
and  said"— and  here  Brother  Dave  gave  an  accu- 
rate imitation  of  Dr.  Graham  in  the  practice  oi 
dime-store  Churchill—"  "I  was  coming  out  of  the 
el-a-va-/ur  in  New  Ya-wuk  recently,  and  one  of 
those  hippie  fellows  came  along,  and  he  spoke  to 
me.'  And  I  said,  'Hell,  Billy,  don't  you  know  that 
cheap  trash  will  speak  to  anybody  who'll  speak  to 
em?'  Somebody  say,  'You  know  good  and  well  Dr. 
Graham  couldn't  hear  him  say  that!  Biother  Dave's 
Hipped  out  and  is  talkin'  to  hisself.'  Yeah,  beloved, 
ain't  nothing  wrong  with  that!  Talk  to  yourself, 
dear  hearts.  By  God.  you'll  enjoy  the  rare  pleasure 
of  listening  to  somebody  with  some  damn  sense." 

Tlie  beehives  and  butch  cuts  were  bobbing  in 
merriment  now,  David  Rabie  s  being  perhaps  the 
only  grim  face  in  the  room,  but  then  he  was  count- 
ing empty  tables.  Now  Brother  Dave  combined 
spirituality  and  sex:  "People  say  motels  is  sinful. 
Say,  'Motels  am  the  devil's  own  doing.'  Naw,  dear 
hearts,  you  drive  by  them  motels  at  two  or  three  in 
the  morning  and  you  can  hear  folks  digging  on 
spirituality.  Services  never  cease!  Yeah,  you  can 
hear  'em  in  there  saying,  'Oh,  God!  Lord  Jesus! 
Ain't  it  good.'  .  .  .  You  know,  the  Catholics  got  a 
terrible  advantage  over  us  Baptists  and  Methodists 
and  Cambellites  and  whatnot:  they  can  take  a 
friend  to  the  Holiday  Inn  and  bounce  her  off  the 
walls  for  thirty-six  hours  and  then  go  confess  it  to 
a  pi  est  W  '  do  it  and  then  can't  tell  nobody.  ...  I 
ain't  got  n  hing  against  sex  education  in  the 
schools,  dear  hearts,  except  it  makes  us  parents  feel 
like  we  didn't  do  it  right.  .  .  .  Can  you  imagine  the 


'  There  is  no  set 
routine;  lie 
jumps  from  sub- 
ject to  subject, 
going  where  the 
laugh  lines 
guide  him." 
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Rock  hard  is  the  man,  as  rock  hard  was  the  land, 
when  eager-eyed,  young  Hugh  Armstrong 
came  to  Cobalt,  Ontario. 
Lured  by  the  glittering  promise  of  a  wilderness 
encrusted  with  chunks  of  crude  silver, 
he  stayed  60  years  — underground- 
helped  produce  a  billion  dollars  in  bullion,  and 
garnered  a  reward  of  rich  memories: 
the  turbulent  times,  the  triumphs  and 


tragedies,  now  enshrined  in  the 
Cobalt  Mining  Museum. 
This  is  Northern  Ontario  . . .  where  atT 
Porcupine,  and  Copper  Cliff,  and 
Elliot  Lake, they  wrest  fortunes  in  gold 
nickel  and  uranium  from  the  aeons-olc 
treasury  of  the  Canadian  Shield. 
It's  a  place  for  a  different  vacation  expe 
A  place,  for  centuries  known  only  to  In 


i|  voyageurs  forced  their  visionary  way 
Bard  through  Nipissing 
I  ch  of  the  Pacific,  north  across 
|kaming  towards  Hudson  Bay. 

lique  satisfactions  of  a 
^Ontario  Adventure  Vacation 
us  few  of  your  friends 
pver  enjoyed,  will  be  desci  ibed 

u  when  you  write: 


Hugh  Armstrong,  c/o  Department  of  Tourism 
&  Information,  Parliament  Buildings, Toronto. 

ONTARIO  H 

Canada 

Friendly,  Familiar,  Foreign  &  Near 


Larr\  L. 


WHATEVER 
HAPPENED  TO 
BROTHER 
DAVE.' 


vanity  of  that  Gvil  Wrongs  song.  'We  snail  over- 
come ' '.  Now,  beloved,  how  can  anv  mortal  do 
that'." 


THE  GOOD  OLE  BOYS  HAD  LOOSEN  ED  their  ties, 
their  laughter  contained  ffiufc  of  steel  on  stone, 
drinks  flowed  a  bit  quicker  from  the  brown  bags. 
The  bouncer.  who  had  earlier  ignored  a  lone  heck- 
ler, moved  over  to  encourage  his  silence  after  a 
flower  from  the  bush  of  Southern  Womanhood 
called  out  of  the  darkness.  "Shut  up.  vou  Yankee 
smart  ass!"  Her  command  clued  Brother  Dave  to 
his  next  line:  "Some  people  sav  I  hate  Yankees. 
Naw.  beloved.  I  love  em  when  the\  come  dow"n  here 
bringing  money  to  invest  and  fleeing  them  damned 
crumbling  cities  and  welfare  line?  and  ihe  demands 
and  street  barbecues  of  our  "New  Citizens." " 
'Cheers  as  he  pursed  his  lips  into  exaggerated 
thkhness.  ihen  hopped  aruund  scratching  himself 
under  ihe  arms  arid  hou-hvo-hoouig  like  Cheetah  in 
some  Tarzanian  rage,  i  "^  ankees  arc  ruo\ing  South 
in  droves!  The  South  s  integrated  now.  see.  and 
they  re  segregated  up  North  and  tfae\"re  <iettin£ 
spooked  about  it.  Cheers  and  laughter:  take  that, 
you  tu  o-jaced  )  anhee  su  me. 1  "The  onlv  "1  ankees 
I  don  t  like  are  them  that  stav  up  \or.der  and  grow 

-  • 

jokes— and  here  he  lost  the  crowd.  Charlotte's  beer 

Brother  Dave  took  a  deep  whin1  of  his  cigarette 
lighter  and  then  pantomined  euphoria.  W  hen  Little 
Orphan  Annie  was  nominated  as  "the  first  acid 
head— you  e\er  dig  them  eyes"/"— they  made  no 
response.  "1  discovered  you  can  get  high  on  smog, 
beloved.  1  eah.  and  as  soon  as  W  ashington  found 
out  you  can  get  your  head  together  on  smog,  man. 
they  outlawed  it!  ...1  ou  know,  dear  hearts,  if  ihein 
^D?  cats  and  W  Catherine  n  and  hippies  and  \ippies 
and  all  them  other  crazies  would  smoke  more,  and 
burn  Jess,  this  ole  world  would  smell  sweeter  and 
swing  higher."  He  told  a  story  of  two  hip-cats  in  a 
restaurant,  one  say  ing  to  the  other.  "Lei"s  blow  this 
joint."  and  getting  the  response.  "Naw.  man.  let's 
pass  it  on  to  the  waitress."  Only  laughter  from  the 
band  signified  a  famiiiaritv  with  certain  cultural 
sophistications  amon^  show -folk  and  hinpies. 


The  act 


iC'ins  Sour  Deiore 


folks  con- 


\  inc-ed  that  marijuana  is  pure  ole  dope  and  dope 
inspires  you  to  cut  up  Grandma  w  with  bread  knives. 
Brother  D^.c  retreated  to  politics:  "I  pulled  for 
Barry  Goldwater  and  he  only  carried  five  states. 
I  pulled  for  George  \S  allace  and  he  only  carried 
five  states.  1  belie'. e  if  God  was  to  run  He  d  only 
carry  Ave  states— and  they'd  all  be  in  the  South." 
I  Cheers:  this  they  und*.rsi<>od.  *  "Beloved.  I  love 
the  South!"  Cheers. »  "And  I  love  America!- 
*  Cheers. '  "All  who  love  'em  shout  Glory  J  - . .  Ah, 
that's  wonderful. beloved. Don't  you  wish  they  could 
hear  us  up  in  Washington?"  I Cheers.  *  "And  you 
know,  bv  God.  lately  I  think  thev  doT'  *  Cheers. 


applause.  Rebel  yells,  t  "'Man.  I  don't  1  « 
act  sine*  we  finally  got  us  a  President!"  J 
~\  ou  know .  the  ole  Yankee  newspai  < 
ugly  mouth  on  those  good  people  dovJ 
South  Carolina.  Yeah.  man.  said  the! 
on  some  New  Citizens*  Utile  schoultii-fc 
beloved,  that  ain't  true!  Thev  didn't^ 
lovely  children— all  they  did  was  taken 
and  whip  up  on  some  old  school  buaetl 
cheers  of  the  night,  brown  bags  i-a-.suu  « 
"Course,  it  made  the  professional  libe  4 
at  the  mouth— but  we  all  know  what  a  I 
Liberal  is:  somebody  that's  educated  b  4 
capacity.  Like  Bill  Bullblight— err.  J 
Crafty  Richard  say  to  Senator  Fulhri', 
think  we  ought  to  go  in  there,  bv  God  1 
Hanoi  and  blow  them  damn  slopehead:" 
the  damn  map."  and  Fulbright  say.  "0i>  1 
dare  do  that.  Richard,  cause  then  us  4 
nobody  to  negotiate  with."... Do  yavH 
dear  hearts,  w  hen  they  aw  arded  that  f-l 
Prize  to  the  late  Dr.  Junior  on  accoud 
c  ierxy  in  teaching  our  New  Citizens  tod 
what's  that  Nobel  cat  doing  ghing  in 
after  he  done  went  and  invented  d\nanai 
say  that  segregation  is  evil  and  iniegBt 
revl.  Now.  if  that  be  the  case,  why  f  I 
ladies*  rooms.'  But  we  gonna  get  ouraj 
one  day  soon."  Cheers.*  "Yeah.  beJ"i 
Green  Berets  and  the  Po-Jeeve  and  dl 
Guard  and  them  other  good  guys  hasha>| 
enough  and  by  God.  dear  hearts.  theyc4 
into  bad  health.    1  Rising  cheers. i 

Then  he  hit  them  with  the  line  thd 
sudden  shocked  silence,  a  line  that  ewj 
the  Good  Ole  Boy  s  deepest  into  the  m\ 
their  brown  bags  were  not  braced  for, an 
them,  caused  gasps,  a  quick  dark  murder  1 
Maybe  the  wild  grin  on  his  face,  the stj 
ance  of  his  delivery,  were  as  petrifying 
itself:  "God.  uasn  i  thai  a  clean  hit  onW\ 

The  hard  core  cheered,  and  somehoij 
shouted  Glury.  At  least  ten  people  got  w  I 
for  the  exit.  howe\er.  A  heavy,  middle^ 
in  ^rren  eyeshadow  and  an  overflowings 
suit  descended  on  the  visitor,  who  st| 
smoking  at  the  rear  of  the  hall :  "Are  yc 
idiot'"  No.  not  really  ."Well,  he's  gonefc 
far.  I  love  the  South  and  I  love  my  etj 
that  idiot  is  putting  em  down.  WiiereVl 
ger  "'"  David  Rabie  came  w  ith  a  pained  I1 1 
three  minutes  of  perfected  abuse,  \-\ 
spreading  his  hands  in  unconditional 
"His  damn  jokes  are  forty  years  old,"1 
raged.  "You  call  this  shit  entertainm 
about  murder.'  I'm  gonna  call  the  CI' 
server  and  tell  "em  what  you  got  out  her 
you  hire  that  idiot  '"  Da\id  Rabie  exp 
it  w  as  to  be  a  businessman,  saying  that  t 
of  all  creeds  had  played  the  Pecan  Gro» 
rattled  off  names— Brenda  Lee.  Maxine  I 
Hamilton.  LaVerne  Baker.  Count  Basic 
Freshmen.  Lee  Dcrsey— noting  that  "sew 
are  colored."  ^  hen  the  storm  blew  oat 


Br:  "For  God  s  sake,  talk  to  him!  Ask 
Be  that  offensive  material  out.  People 

■  the  old  routine:-  that  made  him  famous. 
Bp.  Look  at  the  house  -count  it!"  The 

■  here  now  remained  twenty-one  revelers. 
B Brother  Dave  ended  his  turn  w  ith  a  trap- 
I  1.  there  were  thirteen  survivors. 

■  nil  lingered  under  pecan  and  oak  trees 
Bickrnen  ran  to  fetch  their  car?.  A  citizen 
Baircut  and  a  S29.95  suit  straight  off  the 
Brward  a  blind  man  with  his  seeing  -eye 
Brier  Dave,  this  ole  boy  is  blind  and 
B  but  he  don't  beg  or  peddle  pencils  or 
Is  got  this  little  newsstand  down  at  the 

I  .  by  God.  he  works." 
liur  heart,  beloved." 

It  set  on  his  ass  and  howl  for  help  just 
I-  blind.  "  the  citizen  clarified. 
Iss  you. "  Brother  Dave  cooed,  shaking 
Ban's  hand,  "lou  know,  they  got  a  rule 
lington  that  if  urn  break  a  sweat  they'll 
I:  welfare. 

II  man  beamed:  hi?  sponsor  whooped, 
la  cat  that  sweat?  don't  want  it  nohow. 
I  give  uj).  vou  hear?  We  gonna  uet  our 
I  k  somedav. 


)  INTO  a  GOLU  Cadillac  driven  by  his 
ear-old  son,  Junior,  and  within  ten 
back  in  the  motel  room  where  Miss 
with  a  barking  French  poodle  named 
;r  may  wear  a  rhinestone  collar  and 
ttle  ribbons  atop  his  iron-gray  head, 
anger  approach  Mi??  Millie  even  to 
arette  and  Mister  ha?  conniptions  in 
i  surly  Doberman  pinscher. 
die,  who  took  her  meal?  off  trays  in  the 
whom  the  \i?itor  never  di?covered  out- 
:y  green  dressing  gown  during  his  six- 
ations.  was  reading  one  of  her  seven 
I.  L.  Hunt.  "'How  was  the  show  ?"  Miss 
d. 

wrong  with  the  show,"  Bi other  Dave 
goddamn  house  is  the  problem.  ^  ou 

red  a  .410  and  not  hit  anybody  at  the 

w." 

Jiose  Cherokee?.'"  Mi??  Millie  said, 
c  about  those  Cherokees?   W  hat  had 
It  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  the  \isitor 

tat  que?tion.  receiving  only  vague  and 

reports. 

hiving  along  Highway  19.  coming  down 
e??ee."  Brother  Dave  said.  "Hell.  I  didn't 
a?  on  a  damned  Indian  reservation.  Me 
Millie  vas  in  the  lead  Caddv  and  our  son 
g  in  the  other  one.  The  Cherokee  Patrol 
m.  man.  Wouldn't  let  the  cat  go." 

»ouldn"t  say.  But  you  can  figure  it  out." 
puzzled  vi?itor  remained  mute.  Brother 
id.  "They're  part  of  this  Third  W  orld 


di 


"Aw,  man,  don't  you  know  what's  happening?  " 
W  ho  attacked  a  meeting  of  the  Klan  here  in  North 
Carolina  two  or  three  years  ago.  when  the  Klan  cats 
wasn't  doing  nothing  but  burning  crosses  and  sing- 
ing hymns?" 

The  Cherokees? 

"Damn  right,  beloved.  They're  part  of  this  thing!"' 

"Dav  e."  Miss  Millie  said,  "the  FBI  asked  us  not 
to  talk  about  this." 

"Aw.  he"s  all  right."  Brother  Dave  said  with  a 
nod  in  the  v  isitor's  direction.  "Don't  you  hear  that 
accent?  He's  from  Texas,  just  like  ole  H.  L.  Hunt. 
Beloved,  do  you  know  Mr.  Hunt?" 

Only  by  leputation. 

'"Then  you  don't  know  him  at  all!"  This  from 
Mi?s  Millie.  suddenly  and  with  surprising  heat,  her 
voice  crackling  and  smoldering  like  a  summer  storm. 
"The  left-wing  press  has  smeared  him  all  his  life. 
Thev  even  tried  to  link  him  with  JFK's  assassina- 
tion, and  we  all  know  that  was  ordered  by  Moscow." 

"1  got  interested  in  Mr.  Hunt's  patriotic  work 
about  six  years  ago."  Brother  Dave  said.  "So  I 
checked  him  out  and  he  checked  me  out.  and  we 
got  our  heads  together.  W  e'v  e  become  real  good 
fiiends.  Miss  Millie  and  me  have  been  his  guest 
in  that  big  ole  house  he  lives  in— the  one  patterned 
after  George  W  ashington's.  That's  the  nicest, 
kindest,  gentlest,  ?martest  ole  boy  in  the  world.  He 
ought  to  have  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
If  America  is  saved,  beloved,  he's  the  one  who's 
?aved  it  neai  Iv  single-handed.  Here,  let  me  show 
vou  what  Ruth  gave  us.  That's  Mrs.  Hunt."  He 
produced  what  appeared  to  be  a  catalogue  adver- 
tising furniture,  which  Mrs.  Hunt  had  mvsteriously 
autographed  along  with  sentiments  speaking  well 
of  friendship  and  patriotism.  Which  seems  like  a 
minimal  i ft  from  the  wife  of  the  world's  richest 
man  or  thereabouts. 

Doe-  H.  L.  Hunt  in  any  way  subsidize  Brother 
Dave's  work? 

"iNaw.  man.  I  ain't  asked  him  for  nothing.  In 
the  tirst  place.  1  don't  need  to:  I've  got  bread  and 
investments  so  I  don't  have  to  work,  except  I  want 
to  get  mj  message  across.  All  Mr.  Hunt's  got  that 
I  want  is  his  wisdom.  He's  my  teacher." 

"A  ou  should  read  Alpaca."  Miss  Millie  said.  "It's 
the  best  novel  I've  ever  read.  There's  this  model 
Constitution  in  there  that  H.  L.  Hunt  wrote."  i  The 
""model  Constitution"  recommends  that  each  citi- 
zen be  given  a  number  of  votes  in  direct  ratio  to 
his  net  financial  worth,  and  would  preclude  anyone 
draw  ing  a  gov  eminent  salary,  pension,  or  welfare 
check  from  voting :  citizens  would  be  permitted  to 
sell  their  votes  to  others  with  greater  interests  in 
good  government.  I 

Back  to  the  Cherokee  caper:  what  reason  had 
they  given  for  detaining  Junior? 

"They  just  said  he  was  on  Indian  land.  When 
we  swung  around  to  see  what  the  score  was.  thev 
told  u-  it  was  none  of  our  damn  business  and  to 
clear  out  W  e  begged,  pleaded,  flashed  our  iden- 
tification  !  thev  said  was.  "Get  moving."  Then 
they  threatened  us  with  guns." 

"Dave!" 


He  made  a 
natural  leap 
into  dope  jokes 
-  and  here  he 
lost  the  crowd. 
Charlotte's  beer 
addicts  and 
whiskey  heads 
sat  unmoved  
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"All  right,  Miss  Millie.  They  held  us  up  about 
an  hour  or  more.  But  it  took  four  or  five  hours  to 
get  our  son  out  of  that  damn  mess,  and  that  caused 
us  to  miss  opening  night." 

And  how  had  they  ultimately  freed  Junior? 

"Dave,  now,  we  just  can't  talk  about  this."  Miss 
Millie  instructed  in  schoolmarm  tones. 

"Them  cats  had  to  know  who  I  was,  dear  hearts. 
It  wasn't  no  accident.  By  God,  you  wait  until  that 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  gets  through  with  'em!" 

"Dave!" 

The  comedian  invited  the  visitor  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  he  offered  a  recording  by  comic 
Dav  id  Frye:  "This  cat  cracks  me  up.  Only  tiling  i-. 
he  propagandizes  for  the  Leftists.  But  you  got  to 
hear  this  one  track,  man.*"  David  Frye  imitated 
Richard  Nixon  taking  a  few  experimental  mari- 
juana pokes  and  then  trying  to  talk  hip,  the  humor 
grounded  in  "Nixon's"  continuing  to  sound  I  even 
when  stoned  beyond  the  capabilities  of  Mount  Rush- 
more  I  like  the  eight-year-old  who  received  a  black 
leather  briefcase  for  Christmas  and  who.  further- 
more, was  delighted  with  the  gift.  "Can't  you 
imagine  ole  Crafty  Richard  turned  on?"  Brother 
Dave  cackled. 

Junior  entered  from  the  main  loom:  "'Dad. 
quick!  J.  Robert  Jones  is  out  here." 

"Oh,  my  Cod!"  Brother  Dave  pinched  out  a  little 
something  he  and  the  visitor  had  been  smoking, 
frantically  fanning  the  air.  "Look,  beloved,  would 
you  mind  waiting  in  here  with  the  boy?  I've  got 
some  personal  business  with  this  cat." 

Junior  is  lanky  and  wiry,  six  feet  two.  with  a  mop 
of  long  blond  hair  which  his  mother  despises  and 
which  his  father  disapproves  of  but  defends  on  the 
grounds  that  his  son  would  be  disadvantaged  in  the 
romance  department  should  he  look  exceedingly 
square  in  a  hip  age.  In  military  schools  for  six 
years  before  withdrawing  a  few  months  ago,  he  is 
convinced  that  neither  Harvard  nor  Yale  teaches 
as  much  as  he  ll  learn  on  the  road  with  Dad.  After 
he  had  exhibited  various  karate  chops.  Junior 
demonstrated  with  flourishes  the  most  effective 
methods  for  quickly  extracting  a  switchblade.  He 
was  performing  his  third  or  fourth  guitar  solo,  be- 
tween lectures  explaining  the  basic  uses  of  girls, 
when  Brother  Dave  reappeared  from  the  main  quar- 
ters: "Come  on  in.  beloved,  and  meet  a  friend." 

A  small,  dark-haired  man  wearing  a  strangely 
familiar  face  and  a  sly  country  grin  sat  in  an  easy 
chair,  not  bothering  to  rise  for  handshakes.  "This 
is  J.  Robert  Jones,"  Brother  Dave  said.  The  visitor's 
mental  equipment  whirred  and  clicked:  /.  Robert 
Jones  .  .  .  North  Carolinian  .  .  .  Grand  Dragon  and 
Holy  Terror  of  the  United  Klans  of  America  .  .  . 
Convicted  of  Contempt  of  Congress  .  .  .  Recently 
released  from  federal  prison. 

Mister,  the  bejeweled  toy  watchdog,  was  grow  ling 
and  snapping  another  irritating  concert  at  the 
visitor's  heels.  "Come  on  dog,"  the  visitor  said. 
"You  should  be  adjusted  to  me  by  now." 

"Maybe  he  don't  like  hippies."  Though  the  Holv 
Terror  smiled,  his  eyes  seemed  to  calculate  how 
much  bearded  beef  might  dress  out  by  the  pound. 


"Well,  I'd  hoped  my  accent  might  h 
"Yeah,  Bob,"  Brother  Dave  said 
Texas." 

"Everybody  got  to  be  from  some\ 
Holy  Terror  said.  "Ole  Lyndon's  from  jj 
he  never  amounted  to  much." 

"Look,  beloved."  Brother  Dave  sail  I 
nervously.  "Would  you  mind  seeing  ■  i 
row  ?" 

Junior  prov  ided  an  escort  to  the  visi  '$ 
only  a  small  lawn  and  a  swimming  pool  j 
the  Gardner  quarters:  "You  know:  whotl  » 
just  met?" 

"No,"  the  visitor  lied. 

Junior  produced  the  Grand  Dragon  ic 
Terror's  calling  card,  as  neatly  and  pn  gj 
done  as  that  of  any  Wall  Street  brokt  H 
duced  another,  this  one  from  a  Klan  bra  | 
in  Natchez,  and  bearing  the  red-letter  leg  1 
are  white  because  your  grandfather  Fe 
SEGREGATION."  These  documents  reduce!  I 
helpless  laughter:  "Man.  don't  that  « 
mind  ?" 

"Have  you  dug:  those  cars?"  The  vis  • 
in  the  indicated  direction  to  observe  v 
parked  near  the  Gardner  quarters.  He  il 
silhouettes  of  several  men.  "You  knowJ 
are?" 

The  visitor  guessed  they  might  be  as  i 
the  Holy  Terror. 

"\  eah.  man !  I  bet  they  got  enough  gu  I 
half  of  North  Carolina." 

This  was  not  comforting  as  a  bedtirr  I 
The    visitor    peered    through   the  mu^ 
lamenting  that  he  had  never  learned  Ij 
automobiles  beyond  their  color,  being 
distinguish  a  Ford  from  a  Lincoln  unl< 

covers  (lues  written  in  manufacturer's'.: 

HI 

"They'll  be  there  when  the  sun  comes  , 
Junior  chortled.  "The  Klan  watches  I 
everywhere  he  goes.  And  they  can  see 
as  well  as  my  old  man's."  Much  cheei 
thought,  and  stabbing  the  air  with  a  sv 
he  turned  back  to  the  family  quarters  wj 
is  always  taken  in  shifts  as  added  protecti 
in itl night  conspiracies. 

THREE  OK  FOUK  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  had 
mingled  since  the  visitor  had  been  i 
to  the  Holv  Terror.  The  same  jokes  at  tht 
same  laughter,  had  burned  the  mind  like 
house  had  been  building  nightly  ,  in  size  a 
The  first  night  following  the  appearan 
Holy  Terror.  Rabie  counted  more  tl 
hundred;  Junior  had  slyly  intimated  that 
quantum  jump  had  not  been  merely  co. 
with  that  v  isit. 

Since  Brother  Dave  performs  his  gu; 
by  night  and  sleeps  by  day.  many  nocture 
had  revealed  a  plethora  of  conspiracies.  I 
about  in  an  old  dressing  gown,  incessantly 
periodically  pecking  through  the  parted 
determine,  one  assumed,  whether  any  ai 


mi  it  be  headed  our  way  from  the  pool. 
,vei  he  said  during  one  such  seance,  "do 
>w  I  V  Congress  inserted  'under  God'  in  the 
off  legiance,  at  near-about  the  same  time 
jrq  '  Court  ruled  there  couldn't  be  no 
in  J ;  schools?" 

e  visitor  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  International 
ty  rackets,  Julian  Bond,  or  the  televi- 
s,  all  of  which  had  received  their  due 
1  ust  said,  "No." 

on  fuse  us.  To  divide  us.  That's  the  way 
arks,  see."  And  he  would  be  off  down 
pes  deological  slopes,  wav  ing  his  arms  and 
ring  cigarette  ashes,  delivering  private 
of  which  the  following  is  a  typical 
'I've  always  been  conservative  and  be- 
;regation  for  them  that  wants  it,  dear 
jthing  not  being  forced  on  nobody.  But 
nan,  I  trusted  my  government— even 
Wit  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  Then  I  got 
H'Damnit,  something's  bad  wrongl'  We 
bi|  est  bomb  in  the  world  and  couldn't  win 
id  we  lost  China  and  three-fourths  of 
'Cuber'  and  all  them  damn  Mau-Mau 


i,  and  then  some  good  Americans  un- 


^[  er  Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter  W  hite  and 
h<  spying  Communist  cats  and  I  started 
p  ern  in  it.  Man,  the  problem  had  to  come 
th  !  And  the  more  I  looked  into  the  thing, 
df  at  was  only  part  of  it:  within  was  doing 
z\\  f,  but  without  was  calling  the  signals. 
;'  Like,   you   think   "the   people'  elected 
Won't  you?  Naw,  man,  that's  what  the 
e  ombines  conditioned  you  to  think.  Hell. 
othschilds  put  FDR  in.  The  House  of 
ad  they  started  us  tow  aid  One  \\  orld 
.  And  now,  beloved,  we  can  t  even  con- 
Is.  We  can't  even  be  white  without  hav- 


;  excuses  for  it,  and  I'm  sick  and  tired 
:xcuses  for  being  white.  Ole  Nixon,  hell, 
han  what  we've  had,  but  don't  you  know 
't  his  own  man?  Nelson  Rockefeller  put 
:e.  Yeah,  man,  set  him  up  in  a  big  rich 
law  firm  and  moved  him  in  that  same 

ujling  ole  Rocky  lives  in,  and  then  went 
ent  six  million  dollars  pretending  like 
ining  against  him!" 
>ther  Dave  collapsed  into  helpless  laugh- 

if'  clever  the  Rockefellers.  Rothschilds. 
1  possibly  the  Denver  Mint  had  been  in 

)  piratorial  deceptions,  a  thing  he  fre- 
3s  when  revealing  the  larger  menaces,  as 

]  Hoo,  boy,  didn't  they  put  one  over  on 
'hat  timer' 

man,  you  can  even  see  it  in  little  things." 
"Like  why  do  our  Post  Office  buildings 
U.S.,'  dear  heart,  without  adding  'of 
(Laughs.)  "How  come,  beloved,  the 
ourt  and  the  hairy  kids  and  the  damned 
started  acting  up  at  once?"  (Laughs.) 
ccme  JFK  and  Dr.  Junior  rode  in  open 
is  or  stood  out  on  balconies  where  folks 
clean  shots  at  'em?"  (Laughs.)  "Man, 


don't  you  know  them  cats  was  following  orders  to 
be  sacrificed?"  (Laughs.) 

Then  he  w  ould  sober  himself  as  quickly  as  he  had 
laughed,  marching  about  and  saying  a  military 
coup  d'etat  might  soon  be  the  only  method  left  for 
preserving  America's  precious  freedoms,  defend- 
ing the  Ohio  National  Guard  in  its  conduct  at  Kent 
State,  enthusiastically  endorsing  New  York  hard- 
hats  in  their  Wall  Street  attacks  on  beards,  declar- 
ing himself  to  be  the  only  "strict  Constructionist" 
in  show  business  and  assigning  even  John  Wayne 
and  Bob  Hope  to  the  liberal  camp.  He  offered  a  grim 
warning  represented  as  being  in  the  visitor's  best 
interests:  "Look,  man,  I  know  they  wear  that  damn 
long  hair  and  face  fuzz  up  there  in  New  York.  But 
you  gotta  realize,  beloved,  the  revolution  is  on.  It's 
here.  People  are  going  by  appearances,  now,  dear 
heart,  'cause  everybody's  choosed  up  sides.  I  worry 
about  my  own  son  getting  hit  by  a  sniper  because 
of  that  damn  long  hair.  It's  dangerous  to  walk 
around  looking  hairy,  man.  You  could  get  zapped." 

To  Klansmen  visiting  the  camp  had  been  added 
Green  Berets  and  their  wives  down  from  Fort 
Bragg,  and  a  local  lady  with  skinny  legs  and  a 
zealot's  gleam  who  spoke  frequently  of  the  occult, 
of  haunted  houses,  of  reincarnation,  of  seances,  of 
a  devout  belief  in  the  prophesies  of  Jeanne  Dixon 
and  in  the  profits  of  racial  segregation.  There  had 
been  a  young  sailor  w  ith  a  Confederate  Hag  stitched 
inside  the  lining  of  his  jumper  so  that  when  he  un- 
buttoned his  sleeve  and  rolled  it  back  the  flag 
winked  and  blinked  in  all  its  lost  glory,  and  the 
sailor  in  outraged  young  innocence  had  proclaimed 
after  one  midnight  show  that  those  Communists  in 
the  Pentagon,  now,  must  soon  be  stopped.  There 
had  been  private  screenings  of  a  film  produced  at 
a  small  college  in  Searcy,  Arkansas  I  represented  as 
having  been  shipped  in  by  H.  L.  Hunt  for  Brother 
Dave's  continuing  education),  which  told  of  a  con- 
spiracy linking  the  Black  Panthers,  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
student  rebels,  and  large  segments  of  Congress. 

One  night  at  the  Pecan  Grove  Club  the  visitor 
noted  with  shock  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  black 
people.  Within  three  minutes  of  Brother  Dave's 
opening  blasts  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  loud 
and  disgruntled  comments  from  their  direction. 
Whites  at  neighboring  tables  glared  and  shushed. 
Just  as  the  dispute  approached  cussing  terrain 
David  Rabie  appeared,  agitated  about  one  silly 
millimeter  short  of  pure  panic,  to  say  how  delighted 
he  would  be  to  refund  money.  The  visitor  sighed  in 
concert  with  the  club  owner  when  the  blacks  ac- 
cepted. (Rabie  later  said,  "I  told  them  at  the  door, 
'I  don't  think  this  is  your  type  of  show,'  but  they 
didn't  get  the  message.") 

There  had  been  one  wild  adrenaline  moment 
when  two  Good  Ole  Boys  in  discouragingly  robust 
health  had  paused  at  the  visitor's  table  to  sneer  as 
Brother  Dave  accomplished  cadenzas  of  abuse 
against  long-haired  traitors  abroad  in  the  land: 
"Here'  ne  of  them  bastards."  The  visitor  nego- 
tiated the  best  possible  grip  on  his  Scotch  bottle, 
felt  himself  tense  to  deliver  a  desperate  overhand 
smash  should  that  necessity  descend,  felt  some 


"The  Klan 
watches  over 
Dad  everywhere 
he  goes.  And 
they  can  see 
your  room  as 
well  as  my  old 
man  s. 


Larry  L.  King 

WHATEVER 
HAPPENED  TO 
BROTHER 
DAVE? 


reckless  ancient  joy  of  combat  surging  up  that  he 
had  Ion-  piesumed  civilized  out  ol  him.  and  then, 
fortunately  for  his  skin  and  for  his  long  years  of 
refurbishing,  a  waitress  came  running  with  the 
bulletin  that  No,  no,  he's  with  Brother  Dave,  yawl 
leave  him  alone,  now,  you  hear?  The  ole  boys 
laughed  sheepishly  and  stuck  out  their  rough  work- 
men's hands,  telling  the  visitor  they  hadn't  meant 
nothing  by  it,  that  they  was  real  sorry,  and  one 
had  begged  a  private  introduction  after  the  show 
in  behalf  of  his  father-in-law  visiting  from  Pine 
Bluff. 

There  had  been  moments,  too,  with  Klansmen  in 
close  proximity  to  the  visitor's  bed,  with  intrigue 
heavy  on  the  night  air,  when  paranoia  had  proved 
contagious.  The  visitor  debated  whether  to  tele- 
phone friends  in  the  East  to  give  some  clue  to  his 
associates,  in  the  event  he  should  be  discovered  in 
some  Southern  creek  bed  wrapped  in  more  chains 
than  he  might  conveniently  swim  in.  After  reject- 
ing the  notion  as  melodramatic,  he  had  surrendered 
to  it  in  a  midmorning  relapse.  Later,  he  had  in- 
formed Brother  Dave  of  his  precautions,  adding  (to 
the  tune  of  much  merriment  from  among  Green 
Berets  and  assorted  other  (amp  followers)  that 
should  anyone  offer  him  a  guided  lour  of  the  city 
it  would  take  all  hands  plus  the  goddamn  dog  to 
load  him  in  the  car. 


AS  THE  WEEKEND  OF  THE  CHARLOTTE  60U  Stock 
Car  Races  approached.  Good  Ole  Boys  and 
their  ladies  flocked  in  from  all  over  Dixie.  Less  fun 
and  more  pure  damn  mischief  entered  Brother 
Dave's  act:  "Albert  Gore  is  a  whore."'  James  Bald- 
win made  the  show  as  "a  low-life,  bug-eyed,  queer 
nigger."  Senator  Fulbright  slipped  from  being 
Bullblight  to  "a  sissy-britches  traitor."  The  louder 
the  cheers  the  more  he  spewed  venom,  and  the  more 
venom  the  louder  the  cheers. 

The  cheers  told  the  visitor  something  it  sickened 
him  to  hear,  reaffirmed  something  dark  and  crazy 
and  ancient  he  had  hoped,  and  had  half-believed, 
might  be  drying  up  in  Southern  blood.  They  didn't 
hurt  them  lovely  children!  All  they  did  was  take 
some  chains  and  whip  up  on  some  old  school  buses. 
Yes,  the  mood  was  as  openly  belligerent  as  before 
Selma  Bridge,  before  Bull  Connor's  police  dogs  and 
fire  hoses,  before  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  It  had  become  unfashionable,  after  all  that 
highly  publicized  violence  had  pushed  Congress 
into  a  mildly  militant  civil-rights  mood,  to  flaunt 
one's  prejudices.  Meddling  Justice  Department 
agents,  scoldings  from  newspapers  and  Presidents 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  finks  motivated  by  the 
almighty  dollar,  had  caused  one  to  defend  the 
Southern  Way  of  Life  only  in  fairly  gentlemanly 
terms.  But  a  new  mood  had  come  to  Washington, 
a  thing  called  the  Southern  Strategy  had  arrived 
there,  along  with  a  President  who  received  hard- 
hats  in  his  office  on  the  heels  of  their  public  assaults 
and  a  Vice  President  whose  words  could  be  as  in- 
flammatory as  any  George  Wallace  ever  uttered. 
Even  the  best  people  could  now  telephone  news- 


paper editors  to  demand  the  crucifixion 
States    Senator,    without    losing  fao 
Mitchell,  ain't  she  good?  Busing  of  studi  . 
down,  the  Justice  Department  for  the  fi  jj, 
sixteen  years  opposed  integration  of  cer  < 
ern  school  districts,  and  when  four  j  j 
students  lay  dead,  our  President  said  („, 
spokesman  that,  well,  play  with  fire  an< 
burned.  Cod,  wasn't  that  a  clean  hit  |) 
Junior?  Not  only  gas  jockeys,  traveling  \ 
and  Klansmen  were  among  the  cheering  ^ 
was  no  trouble  to  discover  lawyers,  scho  | 
merchants,  and  physicians  in  the  overflov;t 

So  there  are  few  surprises  left  in  the  I 
we  rejoin  him  yawning  on  the  edge  of  1  j 
fore  dawn.  The  telephone  rings.  "Com  n 
beloved.  I  got  a  little  surprise  for  you." 

Surprise!  There  is  a  black  man  in  th  o 
muscular  cat  with  a  T-shirt  showing  hi  h 
good  advantage,  the  sleeves  ripped  out  i 
to  exhibit  his  biceps.  This  dude  has  sonvji 
him,  a  little  jive,  for  earlier  he  has  sidlec  i 
visitor  to  announce  that  if  a  man  want  j 
to  love  or  smoke  that  he  cannot  imme(,e 
from  loom  service,  why,  then,  he  knov  1 
might  be  got.  The  black  man  is  sitting  iwi 
color  photo  stuck  in  the  edge  of  a  mirr 
the  photo— Surprise !  -am  de  Grandest  D 
Holiest  Terror  ob  de  New  nited  Klans  of  i 
and  his  wife,  the  happy  couple  in  colorful  i 
with  tassels  and  decals  and  braids  unti  i 
himself  could  not  have  conceived  more  osjl 
costumes  for  the  boys  down  at  the  Mysti! 
of  the  Sea  Lodge. 

Brother  Dave  guides  the  visitor  to  a  cl ' 
over  and  delivers  his  biggest  surprise  i 
whisper:  "Hey,  man,  I  been  putting  you  cl 
really  know  H.  L.  Hunt!  What's  that  cat  | 
for  anybody?  You  ever  hear  of  that  rich: 
giving  a  dime  to  charity?  Naw!  You  km 
something  else,  dear  heart?  Brother  Da' 
what  you  think  he  am.  Beloved,  he  an« 
liberal.  Beloved,  he  am  believe  most  fai- 
the  Democratic  party.  He  am  a  countersp 

Yeah,  the  visitor  says,  he  am  personal, 
strongly  in  tooth-fairies. 

"Naw,  man,  Em  telling  you  like  it  is!  T 
thing  is  an  act.  It's  a  big  put-on."  Brot 
leans  against  a  table  and  laughs  until  o| 
he  might  choke,  enjoying  what  is  appai 
biggest  political  joke  since  the  Reichstag 

Junior  enters  from  stage  left,  as  oppose* 
right  where  Miss  Millie  is  presumably  i 
slumber.  He  jerks  his  thumb  toward  the 
has  vacated. 

"You  think  about  it,  beloved,"  Brother 
structs.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  little  bit." 

During  Brother  Dave's  absence.  Junic 
his  Elan  cards  for  the  edification  of  the  bl 
"Don't  that  blow  your  mind?"  "Naw,  n 
black  cat  says.  "I  done  lived  down  here  t' 
The  visitor  dozes  on  the  couch,  only  din 
that  Junior  is  teaching  the  black  man  ka 
Mister  is  admitted  to  the  room  after  scrat 


(,2 


e  TV  set  switches  from  a  test-pattern 
vs  and  market  reports.  He  is  slumber- 
len  Brother  Dave  wakes  him  by  waft- 
under  his  nose.  They  are  alone, 
lit  about  what  I  told  you,  beloved';"' 
ash,"  the  visitor  said.  "That  story 
iiur  entire  history.  I  suspect  you've 
it  with  H.  L.  Hunt.  If  I  believed  in 
ch  as  you  do,  1  would  have  checked 
lute  I  walked  in  the  door." 
t  you  tell  us  you  had  read  Alpaca?" 
asks  in  injured  tones.  "Not  only  that, 
lad  knocked  it  in  some  damn  book 

t,  nobody  asked  me."  There  is  an 
umorless  smiles. 

he  Dallas  report  revealed  about  the 


n  got  all  you  cats  computerized.  I  told 
die  and  within  three  minutes  he  gave 
mile  initial  — it  s  L,  dear  heart— and  he 

■  re  an  enemy  of  the  people." 
nl  f  the  people?  Glory! 

idf  fool  Miss  Millie  for  a  damn  minute." 

1, 

H  "  Again  the  humorless  smiles. 
ji  could  meet  H.  L.  Hunt,  beloved.  I 
(M  t  straighten  you  out.  I  mean,  I  don't 
mlown  to  you.  man.  But  the  trouble  is 
lefke  you  are  being  exploited  through 
iff  ignorance." 
li  exploiter? 

Sou  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Oh  well. 
5  o  cats  can  smoke  aspirins  together, 
li  e  there's  always  hope.  Let's  don't  talk 
■lies,  'cause  we  might  have  a  fistfight  or 
Bight  sic  the  dog  on  you."  i  Laughs.) 
I  ie  so  abruptly  disappeared  from  the 
srfte?  Had  a  boycott  been  enforced 
ilitical  views? 

l.  I  could  be  on  national  TV  if  I 
ih  it.  But  after  that  funny  plane  crash 
:ided  against  it." 
ie  crash? 

charted  one  of  them  executive  jobs 
for  my  whole  family.  About  ten  min- 
e  was  to  take  off,  they  said  something 
ith  it  and  shifted  us  to  another  one. 

■  didn't  fly  twelve  miles  till  it  fell.  Map! 
I ot.  buggered  up  the  copilot,  and  broke 
ill  the  rest  of  us-Miss  Millie,  she  still 
m Ted.  I  got  the  message.  Somebody  up 
tke  me.  Maybe  I  know  too  much." 

51  age  grin:  "I  am  know  multitudes  and 
I  nail  particles.  I  am  know  long  division 
:tj  of  Hinduism.  .  .  .  Beloved,  let  me  fix 
H  of  them  nasty  ole  Scotches  and  maybe 
M've  one  less  fuzzy  liberal  with  a  func- 
v\  And  from  here  on,  dear  heart,  let  us 
I  g  but  trash  and  joy." 
f!  inconsequential  chatter,  Brother  Dave 
I  guest  by  saying  how  he  digs  black 
ick  Gregory  ("Dick  didn't  know  what 


he  was  getting  into  when  he  went  on  that  Freedom 
Ride  in  Mississippi,  man,  'cause  he's  from  Chi- 
cago") and  Garry  Moore  (a  Jew)  who  had  been 
extremely  nice  to  him  when  he  first  broke  into  tele- 
vision and  Paul  Newman  ("who's  politically  ignor- 
ant but  has  the  guts  to  act  for  his  beliefs") . 

As  the  visitor  prepared  to  leave,  Brother  Dave 
produced  a  document  for  his  inspection.  From  a 
mobile-home  outfit  in  Alabama,  and  sent  to  trans- 
mit certain  brochures,  it  appeared  to  be  a  routine 
business  letter  with  its  half-formal,  half-friendly 
pitch :  one  had  seen  its  cousins  mailed  out  by  the 
thousands  from  Congressmen  to  their  voters,  from 
magazines  soliciting  subscriptions,  from  countless 
outfits  with  wares  to  hawk.  As  he  puzzled  over  its 
significance,  Brother  Dave's  finger  pinpointed  the 
closing  sentence:  We  highly  value  your  interest  in 
Su ch -an d-So  Horn es . 

"  That  means  a  lot  to  me,  beloved,"  he  said.  "That 
shows  you  what  they  think  of  me  in  the  South.  They 
love  me  down  here." 


Theke  was  A  MOB  SCE.\E  in  the  Gardner  quarters 
on  the  visitor's,  last  night  before  he  would  catch 
a  plane  to  the  decadent  East.  Brother  Dave  in  a 
euphoric  state  because  an  overflow  house  had 
cheered  his  wildest  salvos.  Junior  ran  in  and  out 
with  a  series  of  young  belles,  Green  Berets  in  high 
spirit-,  popped  beer  cans,  photographers  took 
Brother  Dave's  picture,  and  Mister  almost  collapsed 
with  so  many  strangers  to  intimidate.  One  was  re- 
minded of  getaway  day  when  the  visiting  ball  club 
lias  concluded  a  successful  road  tour,  has  swept  its 
last  series,  and  now  looks  forward  to  a  long  stand 
at  home. 

Not  all  was  happiness  or  joy,  alas.  David  Rabie 
and  the  comedian  quarreled  over  their  failure  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  financial  adjustment  owing  to 
Brother  Dave's  missed  opening  night,  this  leading 
to  more  dithyrambs  against  the  Cherokees.  Then 
a  ber  ibboned  Green  Beret  sergeant,  skin-headed  and 
badly  wounded  in  Vietnam  and  really  quite  a  sin- 
cere ole  boy,  cursed  the  New  Army's  coddling  of 
recruits  >o  that  discipline  had  gone  to  hell  and  you 
couldn't  hardly  find  recruits  with  enthusiasm  for 
killing  anymore.  And,  finally,  it  had  been  confided 
that  Miss  Millie  had  taken  to  her  bed  with  a  head- 
ache lather  than  be  in  the  visitor's  presence  once 
her  suspicions  of  his  character  had  been  verified. 

Standing  by  the  swimming  pool  in  the  warm 
North  Carolina  air,  Brother  Dave  touched  the  visi- 
tor's arm:  "Look,  man,  if  you  ever  get  your  head 
about  half  straightened  out  and  decide  you  want  to 
know  where  it's  really  at,  politically,  get  in  touch. 
I'll  be  your  teacher.  There's  not  much  time  left, 
beloved,  to  save  America." 

He  turned  away,  himself  only  a  few  hours  from 
the  road  and  a  dozen  one-nighters  in  Georgia,  pro- 
viding  Miss  Millie  did  not  carry  through  her  threat 
to  cam  1  '  i  because  of  race  wars  in  Augusta.  At 
the  door  h<  :  n  d  his  lips  thickly,  gave  the  clenched 
iist  of  the  Black  Power  salute,  and  shouted,  "Power 
to  the  people."  Laughing,  dear  hearts.  Laughing.  □ 


'"Nut  only  gas 
jockeys,  travel- 
ing salesmen, 
and  Klansmen 
were  among  the 
cheering  faith- 
ful; it  was  no 
trouble  to  dis- 
cover lawyers, 
schoolteachers, 
merchants,  and 
physicians  in 
the  overflowing 
house." 
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//  ever  America  un- 
dergoes great  revolu- 
tions, they  uill  be 
brought  about  by  the 
presence  of  the  black 
race  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States;  that  is 
to  say.  they  will  oue 
their  origin,  not  to 
the  equality,  but  to 
the  inequality,  of 
condition. 

— Alexis  deTocqueville. 
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IJl  VERY  NATION  HAS  ITS  EQUIVALENT  of  the  myth- 
U  ical  emperor  who  wore  no  clothes.  In  the  fahle. 
nobody  could  bring  himself  to  belie\e  what  he  saw 
until  a  child  blurted  out  the  truth,  and  then  every- 
one had  a  laugh  at  the  emperor  s  expense.  In  the 
L  nited  States  the  naked  emperor  was  for  years  the 
high  Negro  crime  rate:  the  boy  who  broke  the  spell 
was  George  \\  allace.  and  nobody  laughed. 

In  his  campaign  for  President,  Governor  \\  allace 
did  not  shout  that  the  emperor  had  no  clothes;  a 
politician  with  his  segregationist  credentials  could 
make  his  point  without  calling  a  spade  a  spade. 
Instead,  he  preached  incessantly  about  rising  crime. 
Everyone  knew  that  it  was  Negro  crime  that  was 
being  deplored. 

\\  allace's  early  strength  forced  his  rivals  to  talk 
tough  about  crime,  too.  Soon,  so  many  politicians 
had  vowed  that  thev  weren't  necessarily  criticizing 
groes  when  they  demanded  "law  and  order'  that 
everybody  understood  that  the  term  really  was  a 
racial  slur  of  sorts. 

Once  established,  this  i-sue  provided  a  nice  ve- 
hicle for  those  candidates  w  ho  w  ished  to  purify  their 
libel al  credentials:  several  pledged  solemnly  to  call 
for  "older  with  justice"  instead.  Vice  President 


Humphrey  did  this,  but  he  also  men  I 
crime,  stressing  that  most  of  the  victi'j* 
groes.  Richard  Nixon  tried  "law  anorj 
justice"  in  his  speeches  as  a  comproi  I 
phrase  did  not  sing:  the  "with  justicf.joi 
the  final  weeks  of  his  winning  campaig 

In  mid-September  of  1968.  when  i;  I 
order  flapdoodle  was  at  its  height,  Am 
eral  Ramsey  Clark  testified  before  c  9 
Commission  on  Causes  and  Prevention  V 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks.  Cla  m 
statement: 

"Negroes,  12  per  cent  of  the  total  Dp 
were  involved  in  59  per  cent  of  the  rr 
murder:  54  per  cent  of  the  victims  re 
Nearly  one-half  of  all  persons  arreste  oi 
vated  assault  were  Negro  and  the  NeS 
primary  victim  of  assault.  Forty-severrj 
those  arrested  for  rape  were  Negrcm 
studies  show  the  Negro  is  the  primary  vii 
one  per  cent  of  all  arrested  for  robbery  Ln 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  persons  .e 
property  crime  are  Negroes." 

This  paragraph  was  dropped  into  tl  si 
without  elaboration  or  recommendation 
Clark  also  locked  horns  that  day  wirj 
Hoover  over  the  issue  of  police  violel 
Clark  deplored  and  Hoover  excused  I  I 
reference  passed  unnoticed  bv  the  news^e 
the  spell  was  broken:  a  high  governr  il 
had,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  talk 
and  in  some  detail  about  high  Negro  n 

The  long-standing  national  myopia  a  i 
crime  has  been  a  remarkable  public  ". 
whistling  past  a  graveyard.  It  involved 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  buried  ttj 
statistics  of  Negro  crime  in  its  annual  f 
and  said  nothing:  the  press,  which  ign 
crime  in  its  reports  of  the  FBI's  crime  st;  i 
Negro  community,  which  suffered  most 
to  be  tarred  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  fe 
fessional  criminologists,  who  saw  wha 
pening  but  failed  to  make  themselves  he. 
academia:  and  officialdom,  which  oper 
the  premise  that  if  nothing  were  said  [ 
problem  would  go  away. 

Rather  than  going  away,  it  got  worse 
the  national  tendency  continued  to  be 
and  not  look  back.  George  W  allace  sav 
the  phenomenon  of  Negro  crime  could  n 
be  simpl)  ignored.  Events  have  shown  th 
was  a  svmptom  and  not  the  disease.  His 
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cause  many  listeners  had  begun  to 
gh  newspaper  and  word-of-mouth  re- 
!gro  street  crime  was  indeed  getting 


evidence  has  come  to  light  to  show 
e  right.  A  spate  of  recent  statistical 
iminologists  had  suggested  that  the 
Negro  crime  .rate  had  begun  to  ac- 
phenomenon  has  now  been  confirmed 
Ioi  statistical  survey  that  bears  the  im- 
r  o  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
jnal  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Violence.  The  Violence  Commission 
n  the  FBI  the  most  complete  figures 
rrufd  on  race  and  crime— figures  that  show 
rates  for  violent  crimes  in  the  cities  to 
es  that  of  whites  across  the  board,  as 
iteen  times  that  of  whites  for  some 
still  climbing— especially  among  young 
lltimate  result  of  this  realization  can 
ru|  ve  or  corrosive,  depending  upon  how 
acts— but  it  seems  inevitable  that  race 
.11  become  firmly  linked  in  the  public 
lat  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  in- 
s  t  t  are  caught  up  in  the  crime  crisis  will 
yit. 

ho  had  a  clear  view  of  the  Negro  crime 
along  but  said  nothing.  Hoover's  FBI 
most  oblivious.  Its  annual  statistical 
:rime,  a  tall  volume  entitled  Crime  in 
Uates,  contains  neat  tables  supported 
le  discussions  of  the  figures.  These  dis- 
tf  i$e  from  tedious  flyspecking  about  trivia 
pi  ing  comments  on  such  subjects  as  the 
/ism  rate  among  probationers  and 
,lit  there  has  never  been  an  analysis  of 
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arrest  figures  for  Ne«roes  that  the 


lsjrice,  the  FBI  tabulations  for  1967  dis- 
ose  determined  few  who  penetrated  the 
fine  print— that  more  Negroes  than 
arrested  for  murder,  robbery,  carry- 
d  weapons,  prostitution,  and  gambling, 
tal  number  of  arrests  for  each  racial 
en  for  each  offense,  but  since  Negroes 
2  per  cent  of  the  population,  simple 
i<j.ould  show  that  for  the  FBFs  "index"' 
lational  arrest  rate  for  Negroes  was  five 
rest  rate  for  whites,  and  for  some  vio- 
it  was  more  than  ten  times  as  high. 
rBI  refined  these  data  for  the  Violence 
i,  it  showed  that  Negro  arrest  rates  in 
ere  about  double  the  national  ratios, 
despair  because  the  FBFs  failure  to 
nely  its  published  racial  data  obscures 
s  this.  I 

never  been  mentioned  in  the  publicity 
tj-l  the  Bureau  issues  with  its  figures,  and 
|  1067  racial  statistics  were  dished  out 
y  in  the  FBI's  tables,  the  disparity  was  not 
4  by  the  wire  services'  reports  of  the 
i  le.  As  far  as  anyone  can  remember. 
Associated  Press  nor  the  United  Press 
al  has  ever  reported  the  Negro  arrest 


rates,  although  the  wire  services  report  the  FBFs 
figures  each  time  they  are  released. 

Negro  spokesmen  were  equally  silent  until  the 
rhetoric  of  the  1968  political  campaign  broke  the 
spell.  "The  fact  that  George  Wallace  said  it  doesn't 
mean  it  isn't  true,"  said  a  leader  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple's influential  New  York  chapter,  as  his  group 
came  out,  a  few  weeks  after  the  election,  for  a 
tough  policy  against  crime.  The  NAACP  chapter 
declared  that  "the  reign  of  criminal  terror  [in 
Harlem]  must  be  stopped  now."  Its  demands  were 
almost  four-square  with  the  long-standing  sugges- 
tions of  J.  Edgar  Hoover— more  police  protection 
and  tighter  bail  and  probation  restrictions. 


THE  most  curious  lapse  was  the  failure  of  the 
academicians  to  communicate  with  anyone  but 
each  other  about  the  worsening  situation.  Since  the 
1920s  sociologists  have  been  writing  in  their  schol- 
arly journals  about  the  high  Negro  arrest  rates.  If 
anybody  on  the  outside  noticed,  for  the  most  part 
they  felt  it  best  not  to  pass  the  information  along. 
This  was  of  little  importance  until  the  late  1960s, 
when  Negro  crime  began  to  accelerate  in  an  alarm- 
ing pattern— there  was  a  tendency  toward  more  vio- 
lence, by  younger  Negroes,  more  often  directed  at 
whites.  The  academicians  called  attention  to  the 
danger  signs,  but  accurate  word  of  what  is  happen- 
ing has  never  reached  the  public  beyond  the  readers 
of  their  own  academic  journals. 

The  motives  behind  the  Negro  crime  taboo  were 
obvious.  Virtually  every  sociologist  who  has  studied 
the  subject  agrees  that  the  crime  rate  among  blacks 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  blacks'  generally  low 
economic  status.  This  is  the  ultimate,  product,  most 
experts  feel,  of  the  economic  and  cultural  ravages 
of  a  segregated  system  that  has  been  presided  over 
by  whites.  Thus  to  dissect  the  problem  would  expose 
flaws  in  the  performances  of  both  races.  Moreover, 
as  high  as  the  Negro  crime  rate  has  gone,  it  still 
represents  only  a  small  minority  of  black  people. 
In  a  recent  year  there  were  2.923  arrests  for  "index" 
crimes  for  each  100.000  Negroes  in  the  population, 
and  although  that  is  much  higher  than  the  white 
rate  of  607.  nobody  wanted  to  tar  the  law-abiding 
majority  of  Negroes  with  a  lawless  image  they  did 
not  deserve. 

Yet  with  the  racial  disparities  as  w  ide  as  thev 
are.  the  subject  has  been  unpleasant  enough  to  re- 
mind government  officials  and  scholars  of  the  an- 
cient tradition  that  the  messenger  who  brought  bad 
news  forfeited  his  head.  That  is  apparenth  why  no- 
body brought  the  statistics  to  the  public's  attention 
and  into  perspective  when  Negro  arrest  rates  began 
to  rise  sharply  in  the  mid-1960s— a  silence  that 
created  a  climate  favorable  for  the  likes  of  George 
Walla. :e  '  'der  the  assumption  that  nobody  has 
suffered  for  >. posing  the  crime  statistics  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  oi  Investigation,  the  Violence  Com- 
mission's staff  decided  to  break  the  spell  by  asking 
the  FBI  to  compile  the  most  comprehensive  report 
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The  Book  Mark 

Gateway  Shopping  Center 
Decatur,  Ala.  35601 
Capitol  Book  and  News  Co. 
214  Montgomery  Street 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36104 
Jasper  Book  Shop,  Inc. 
Parkland  Shopping  City 
Jasper,  Ala.  35501 
The  Paperback  Bookshop 
1225  University  Blvd. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  35401 
The  Book  Mark 

4871  East  Speedway  Boulevard 

Tucson,  Ariz.  85712 

Kino  Book  Shop 

2516  North  Campbell 

Tucson,  Ariz.  85719 

Martindale's  Book  Stores,  Inc. 

20  East  Adams 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004 

Valley  Book  &  Music  Shop 

68  West  Main  Street 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85251 

The  A-frame  Book  Shop 

222T  Mt.  Hermon  Road 

Scotts  Valley,  Calif.  95060 

Alvarado  Book  Store 

608  South  Alvarado  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057 

Bonanza  Inn  Book  Shop 

650  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

Book  Barn 

228  Pine  Avenue 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802 

Book  Fair 

219  South  San  Mateo  Drive 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  94401 

Bookshop  Santa  Cruz 

1547  Pacific  Avenue 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 

The  Bookstall 

333  East  17th  Street 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92627 

Books  Unlimited 

1127  Highland  Avenue 

National  City,  Calif.  92050 

Canterbury  Book  Shop 

3406  East  Broadway 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  90803 

Carroll's  Bookshelf 

122  North  "K"  Street 

Tulsre,  Calif.  93274 

Civic  Center  Books 

224  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Constance  Spencer  Books 

442  Post  Street  Third  Floor 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Friendly  Book  Store 

8030  Sacramento  Street 

Fair  Oaks,  Calif.  95628 

The  Gabby  Book  Store 

767  Higuera  Street 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  93401 

Huntley  Bookstore 

8th  at  Dartmouth 

Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

Martindale's  Book  Stores,  Inc. 

9477  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210 

Martindale's  Book  Stores,  Inc. 

528  West  7th  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90014 

Martindale's  Book  Stores,  Inc. 

172  Century  Square 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067 

Osborne's  Book  Store 

923  State  Street 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93101 

Saverien's  Book  Shop 

202  E  Street 

Davis,  Calif.  95616 

Spectrum  Bookstore 

430  Davis  at  Jackson 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111 

Stacey's  of  Palo  Alto 

405  California  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306 
Stacey's  of  San  Francisco,  Inc. 
581  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
Thunderbird  Bookshops,  Inc. 
West  Carmel  Valley  Road 
Carmel,  Calif.  93924 
Tillman  Place  Bookshop 
8  Tillman  Place 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108 
Anderson's  Books  Unlimited 
100  South  Main  Street 
Lamar,  Colo.  81052 
Bargain  Book  Store,  Inc. 

406  15th  Street 
Denver,  Colo.  80202 
Sunrise 

280  Moraine  Avenue 

Estes  Park,  Colo.  80517 

Deane's — Books— C  ards 

125  First  Avenue,  North 

Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.  32250 

Gaul's  Book  Store 

3228  North  Federal  Highway 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33306 

Sandy  Book  Store 

530  Drew  Street 

Clearwater,  Fla.  33515 


Airport  News  Corporation 

Atlanta  Airport 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30320 

Atlanta  Book  Mart 

175  Peachtree  Street  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 

Brown's  Book  Store 

Riverside  Plaza  Shopping  Center 

Macon,  Ga.  31204 

Elson's  Cobb  Center  Bookstore 

South  Cobb  Drive 

Smyrna,  Ga.  30080 

Elson's  Greenbriar  Bookstore 

Campbellton  Road 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30310 

Elson's  Lenox  Square  Bookstore 

3393  Peachtree  Road,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30326 

The  Little  House 

117  East  Gordon  Street 

Savannah,  Ga.  31401 

The  Book  Gallery 

211  Kinoole  Street 

Hilo,  Hawaii  96720 

Ferris  Book  Shop 

210  South  Cross 

Robinson,  III.  62454 

Highland  Park  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

499  Central  Avenue 

Highland  Park,  III.  60035 

Mount  Prospect  Book  Nook 

119  South  Emerson  St. 

Mt.  Prospect,  III.  60056 

Saint  Gregory  Shop 

51  East  Galena  Blvd. 

Aurora.  III.  60504 

Shadid's  Book  Mart 

322  South  6th  Street 

Springfield,  III.  62701 

University  of  Chicago  Bookstore 

1020  East  57th  Street 

Chicago,  III.  60637 

Upstairs  Bookstore,  Inc. 

17  North  Genesee  Street 

Waukegan,  III.  60085 

City  News  and  Bookstore 

519  South  Main  Street 

Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

Lehman  Book  &  Stationery,  Inc. 

812  South  Calhoun  Street 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  46802 

The  Music  Box  of  Columbus,  Inc. 

2516  Central  Avenue 

Columbus,  Ind.  47201 

University  Book  &  Supply  Co. 

1009  West  23rd  Street 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  50613 

Harlan  Book  Store 

314  South  Main  Street 
Harlan,  Kentucky  40831 
Allen's  Book  Shop 

26  North  Division 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502 

Gordon's  Book  Store 

1228  Griswold 

Detroit,  Mich.  48226 

McCandless 

219  East  Main 

Midland,  Mich.  48640 

Marwil  Book  Co. 

33  West  Warren  Avenue 

Detroit,  Mich.  40201 

Paperbacks  Unlimited 

22634  Woodward  Avenue 

Ferndale,  Mich.  48220 

Wilder's  Books 

143  East  Main  Street 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  49022 

The  Browser  Bookshop 

Holiday  Mall 

Moorhead,  Minn.  56560 

Nemitz's  Book  Shop 

415  North  Main  Street 

Austin,  Minn.  55912 

Perine's  Campus  Book  Center 

315  14th  Ave.,  S.E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55414 
Books  'N  Things,  Inc. 
1710  Market  Street 
Pascagoula,  Miss.  39567 
Bethany  Bookstore 

115  North  Jefferson 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103 

The  Wesbster  Groves  Book  Shop 

100  West  Lockwood  Avenue 

Webster  Groves,  Mo.  63119 

Book  &  Gift 

10  Third  Street  North 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  59401 

The  Book  Keepers 

944  10th  Avenue 

Sidney,  Nebr.  69162 

Johnson  Book  Store 

504  North  Main  Street 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101 

Book  Nook  of  Parker's,  Inc. 

714-D  West  Main  Shopping  Center 

Farmington,  N.Mex.  87401 

Antioch  Community  Bookstore 

Antioch  Union  Building 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387 

The  Browser's  Booknook 

1 130  Whipple  Avenue  NW 

Canton,  Ohio  44708 

College  Bookstore 

College  of  Wooster 

Wooster,  Ohio  44691 


DuBois  Book  Store,  Inc. 

332  South  Lincoln  Street 

Kent,  Ohio  44240 

Granville  Times  Press 

140  East  Broadway 

Granville,  Ohio  43023 

Kidd's  Bookstore 

626  Vine  Street 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Lazarus 

Town  and  High 

Columbus,  Ohio  43216 

Logan's  Bookstore 

Court  and  Union  Streets 

Athens,  Ohio  45701 

Long's  College  Book  Co. 

1836  North  High  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio  43201 

The  MacMillan  Book  Shop 

248  East  State  Street 

Salem,  Ohio  44460 

Midwest  Book  Shop 

1 14  Putcnan  Street 

Marietta,  Ohio  45750 

The  News  Depot,  Inc. 

207  Market  Avenue,  North 

Canton,  Ohio  44702 

Read-Mor  Bookstore 

131  North  High  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

Showcase  Books 

145  West  Market  Street 

Warren,  Ohio  4448  1 

Harold's  News  and  Book  Store 

620  South  Main  Street 

Tulsa,  Okla.  74119 

McVicker  Stationery  Co. 

1 10  East  Oklahoma 

Guthrie,  Okla.  73044 

Ratcliffe  Book  Store 

317  "D"  Avenue 

Lawton,  Okla.  73501 

Shook's  Book  Nook 

532  S.E.  Washington 

Bartlesville,  Okla.  74003 

The  Literary  Lean-To  Bookstore 

620  South  Highland 

Memphis,  Tenn.  38111 

University  Supply  Store 

University  of  the  South 

Sewanee,  Tenn.  37375 

Alamo  Book  Shop 

214  Central  Park  Mall 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78216 
Alamo  Book  Shop 

10  Wonderland  Shopping  City 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78201 
Alamo  News  &  Book  Store 
620  Congress  Avenue 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 
Alamo  News  &  Book  Store 
319  North  Chaparral  Street 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78401 
Alamo  News  &  Book  Store 

503  East  Houston  Street 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78205 
Barber's  Book  Store,  Inc. 

215  West  8th  Street 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  76102 
The  Book  Mark 

1220  South  77 

Harlingen,  Tex.  78550 

Books  I  nc. 

2620  Westheimer 

Houston,  Tex.  77006 

Boyd's  Lovelace  Book  Store 

911  I ndiana  Avenue 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  76301 

Cole's  Gift  Mart 

2210  North  10th  St. 

McAllen',  Tex.  78501 

R.E.  Cox  &  Co.,  Inc. 

6370  Camp  Bowie  Blvd. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76116 

The  Texas  Observer  &  Bookstore 

504  West  24th  Street 
Austin,  Tex.  78705 
Helen's  Hallmark  Shops 
112  2nd  Avenue  S.W. 
Puyallup,  Wash.  98371 
Westwood  Books 

8949  Westwood  Village  Mall,  S.W. 

Seattle,  Wash.  98126 

Moseley's,  I  nc. 

24  East  Mifflin  Street 

Madison,  Wise.  53703 

Lange's  Book  Shop 

136  South  Wolcott 

Casper,  Wyoming  82601 

Insight  Books 

2225  Southdown  Road 

Clarkson,  Ont.,  Canada 

Macy's  Ltd. 

Kenmount  Road 

St.  John's,  Nfld.,  Canada 

Macy's  Ltd. 

17  Rowan  Street 

St.  John's,  Nfld.,  Canada 

Libreria  Cervantes 

69  Mendez  Vigo  Street 

Ponce,  P.R.  00731 

Paperbook  Gallery 

Palm  Passage 

St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801 


i  iost  prevalent  of  the 

I  y  maladies,  has  also  been  a 

3  >ookstores. 

( the  charm,  the  tradition,  the 
'  f  working  in  a  bookstore  is 
i  3  with  the  collected  thoughts, 
<  id  perceptions  of  the  past, 
(  ed,  waiting  to  be  stirred  by 
s  vho  wants  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
i  r.  Then,  cleaning  off  a  little 
'■  s  something  very  special. 

t  is  was  before  the  new 

|  in  book  publishing — where 


news  is  as  likely  to  happen  at  your 
bookstore  as  at  your  corner  newsstand — 
before  the  advent  of  the  totally 
contemporary  novel,  before  the  country's 
new  hunger  for  more  knowledge.  Today, 
a  bookstore  is,  in  fact,  a  crossroads  of 
information  and  news. 

Dust  now  seldom  has  a  chance  to  settle. 

For  fresh  ideas,  perspectives  and  news, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  past, 
come  in  and  browse. 

YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE- 
IT'S  AN  EDUCATION  IN  ITSELF. 


Fred  P.  Graham  ''v'''  m;"'('  of  relative  Negro  and  white  arresl  sta- 
tistics and  trends.  What  the  FBI  did  was  to  take 

BLACK  CRIME  th  e  urban  arrest  data  for  1964  through  1967,  relate 
them  to  the  ages  and  racial  characteristics  of  the 
arrestees,  and  arrive  at  the  first  reliable  statistics 
of  racial  crime  trends  across  the  country. 

The  results  showed  that  Negroes'  arrest  rates  for 
violent  crime  were  far  higher  than  whites'  rates- 
higher  than  most  experts  had  guessed  in  theii 
gloomiest  moments.  The  gap  was  widening  for 
murder,  rape,  and  robbery-  where  the  already  high 
rates  for  blacks  were  climbing  faster  than  the 
whites'  rates.  Most  ominous  of  all,  soaring  rates 
among  young  blacks  promised  more  of  the  same 
for  the  future. 

Robbery  presented  tin-  gloomiest  picture:  where 
Negroes  had  been  arrested  five  times  more  often 
than  whites  in  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1950,  the 
FBI's  figures  showed  the  Negro  urban  robbery  rate 
to  he  sixteen  times  greater  in  1967,  and  for  the 
coming  generation— those  from  ages  ten  to  seven- 
teen the  Negro  rate  was  twenty  times  the  while 
rale.  In  terms  oi  arresl  rates  (the  number  pei 
1(10.000  persons  per  year),  the  national  robber) 
rales  in  |(>r>()  were  12.7  for  whites  and  68.8  lor 
Negroes.  I!\  1967  this  had  risen  in  the  cities  to 
22.1!  for  whites  and  368.9  for  Negroes.  Among  the 
younger  group,  it  was  27  for  whites  and  549.7  for 
young  Negroes.  It  is  this  skyrocketing  robber)  rate 
among  young  Negroes  that  worries  the  experts 
most. 

The  Fill  s  study  was  onl)  slightly  less  bleak  for 
violent  crimes  other  than  robbery.  For  murder,  the 
Negro  arrest  rate  was  eighteen  times  that  of  whites 
for  persons  of  all  ages.  The  rape  rate  among 
Negroes  was  eleven  times  that  of  whites  of  all  ages, 
and  twelve  times  the  white  rate  in  the  youngei 
group.  For  aggravated  assault,  the  overall  Negro 
rate  was  ten  times  that  of  whites,  but  unlike  the 
other  three  types  of  violent  crime,  the  whites*  as- 
sault rate  was  rising  faster.  Surprisingly,  the  FBI 
found  overall  violent  crime  rates  for  young  whites 
to  have  risen  very  little  over  that  period,  indicating 
that  the  much-discussed  rising  crime  rate  among 
young  people  could  be  largely  a  reflection  of  soar- 
ing ciinie  among  young  blacks. 

The  Violence  Commission  experts  knew  that 
these  figures  tended  to  underscore  black  criminality, 
because  only  crimes  of  violence  were  included,  and 
these  have  always  been  prevalent  among  nonwhites. 
If  white-collar  offenses  and  other  middle-class 
crimes  bail  been  clanked  in,  the  picture  would  not 
have  been  so  staik.  The  experts  were  aware  that  the 
President's  National  Crime  Commission  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Negro  rate-  for  burglary,  larceny, 
and  auto  theft  (the  three  property  crimes  in  the 
FBI's  ci  inie  index  I  increased  b\  33  per  cent,  while 
the  while  rate  rose  almost  as  fast,  by  21  per  cent. 
\\  hite  Americans  were  also  known  to  be  narrowing 
the  gap  in  a  few  crimes  other  than  assaults,  notably 
in  the  area  of  narcotics  offenses. 

But  what  struck  the  Violence  Commission  with 
such  force  was  that  urban  violence  was  much  more 
a  Negro  phenomenon  than  people  had  known  lor 


at  least,  had  been  able  to  prove),  am* 
trends  were  so  pronounced  among  y<  > 
that  the  situation  was  almost  certain  t,, 
worse  in  the  future.  The  final  blow  wa 
this  bore  the  imprimatur  of  the  Federa  I 
Investigation,  which  assured  that  it  w  ,j 
public  opinion  with  the  force  of  holy  w 

The  impact  of  this  was  such  that  the  I  f 
hers  of  the  Commission,  Patricia  Harris  r 
A.  Leon  Higginbotham,  at  first  insist  j 
study  not  be  made  public.  Mrs.  Harris,  [  j( 
saw  no  reason  to  give  ammunition  to  s  e 
ists.  Others  on  the  Commission  balked  i  u 
ing  the  study,  but  they  were  torn,  as  i  j 
been,  between  the  desire  to  keep  racis  i 
ploiting  such  information  and  the  nee( 
society  and  encourage  efforts  to  correel  t 
lions  that  breed  crime. 

They  compromised  by  disclosing  jjj 
Commission  report  that  reported  violer 
rest  rates  for  blacks  of  all  ages  were  far ! 
for  whites.  But  no  mention  was  made  '  I 
higher  rates  of  criminal  violence  found 
upcoming  generation  of  young  blacks,  am 
no  hint  that  disturbing  new  informal 
crime  and  race  had  been  produced  by 
crime-statistics  machinery  of  the  Fede! 
of  Investigation.  The  staff  also  agreed  to  1 
its  ta^k  force  report  its  conclusion  thatvi 
lev  els  probably  are  much  higher  for  blac 
whites,  and  to  substitute  the  statement  I 
rest  figures  that  have  suggested  this  fac 
ill > I x  reliable. 

The  Commission  disbanded  last  fall,  r 
lished  all  of  its  task-force  reports  exce 
one  on  individual  acts  of  violence  that 
the  FBI's  racial  data.  The  indications  i 
dearth  of  funds  was  largely  responsible 
lay,  and  that  at  some  future  time  the  dat 
published  in  a  form  that  would  enlighti 
but  would  probably  not  reach  the  genej 
The  outcome  was  one  that  all  concernec 
cept.  and  it  had  the  virtue  of  not  add 
public  controversy  to  an  already  grim  sit 
that  did  not  change  the  fact  that  the  fine/! 
selves  indicate  that  severe  strains  wil 
come  to  bear  on  the  Supreme  Court, , 
crime"  comes  to  be  increasingly  associate 
group— young  blacks. 

Criminologists  find  it  particularly  om 
robbery   is  becoming  so  rampant  am< 
Negroes.  Robbery  includes  all  thefts  can 
the  use  or  threat  of  force -which  gener. 
muggings  and  armed  stickups.  Thus  it  is 
a  bellwether  crime,  the  one  that  most 
indicates  people's  willingness  to  use  foi 
strangers.  Apparently,  young  Negroes: 
ing  more  ready  to  use  force  and  againsl 
recenl  stud)   in  Philadelphia  revealed 
tendency  among  Negroes  to  rob  whiles 
(  lease  in  the  use  of  violence  by  Negl 
whites  in  the  course  of  these  crimes. 

A  straw  in  the  wind  came  in  a  l%8" 
Washington,  D.C.  A  police  radio  alert, 


)n  November  9,  after  a  holdup  at  a 
just  three  blocks  from  the  White 
all  police  units  to  be  on  the  lookout 
males,  each  four  feet  tall  and  weigh- 
pounds.  The  cashier  at  the  theater 

r  ages  at  ten  or  eleven.  Both  carried 

ok  $80.  One  shouted.  "I'll  kill  you," 

Afay. 


■  gy  STUDIES  abound  with  explanations 

■  iditionally  high  Negro  crime  rate,  but 
;  1  mystified  by  the  further  recent  jump 
;J  le.  The  long-term  picture  and  the  re- 

■  ilmost  inconsistent:  most  experts  feel 

■  oes'  low  economic  status  is  an  impor- 

■  hind  their  history  of  criminality  — set 

■  me  spurt  came  at  a  time  of  economic 
I  )lack  people. 

it  le  explanation  is  that  the  recent  sta- 
ll Negro  crime  is  more  apparent  than 
I  lawlessness  was  there  all  along  and 
y  -  only  now  realizing  it.  Criminologist 
l^ang  sees  this  as  partially  responsible 
lit  crime  scare.  The  unprecedented  ex- 
liitional  slum  crime  to  white  society  is 

■  me,  Wolfgang  believes:  "Throughout 
lie  Left  Bank  of  Paris,  in  the  slums  of 
I  in  the  worst  neighborhoods  of  every 
f  ere  murders  and  violence  and  crime. 
I  pushed  it  into  the  background  and 
I'Jow  the  Negro  is  pushing  out  of  his 
ties  and  moving  about  in  areas  where 
I  are  still  living.  They  are  committing 
I  and  more  crimes  against  white  people 
lie  first  time,  society  is  aware  of  it.  I 
found  to  go  through  a  period  of  transi- 
|i  the  Negro  crime  rate  will  go  higher." 
tychological  explanation  for  the  recent 
liven  by  Professor  \^  alter  B.  Miller  of 
inter  for  Urban  Studies  at  Cambridge. 
I  know  n  for  his  belief  in  economic  class 
pminant  factor  in  determining  crim- 
fjory  that  underwent  severe  strains  in 
Is,  when  Negro  crime  rose  during  a  time 
[upswing  for  many  Negroes.  His  studies 
[of  juvenile  crime  in  low -income  Boston 
[ids  showed  that  when  black  and  white 

similar  incomes  and  job  status  were 
le  arrest  rates  of  their  children  were 
ne.  He  concluded  that  white  youngsters 
jp  in  court  slightly  more  often  than  did 
jn  on  the  same  socioeconomic  level. 
*)67,  Professor  Miller  returned  to  the 
>orhoods  and  found  that  in  that  year 
ungsters'  rates  of  arrest  almost  doubled 
ps— a  rise  that  he  blamed  on  civil-rights 
id  the  current  climate  of  defiance  of 
niong  young  blacks.  "Young  Negroes 
ed  incentives  to  violate  the  law  by  civil- 
pcy  and  the  riots,"  he  concluded.  "Sud- 
was  an  ideological  justification  for 
>mpensate  for  injustice,  to  punish  white 
pause  you  have  been  deprived  for  so 


many  centuries,  you  have  a  right  to  take  back  what 
is  yours.  You  help  your  race  when  you  oppose  the 
police  'pigs.' " 

This  will  pass.  Miller  believes,  just  as  the  riot 
phase  seems  to  have  peaked.  He  notes  that  Negro 
migration  from  the  South  into  the  cities  also  seems 
to  have  begun  to  decline,  and  he  feels  that  the  cur- 
rent public  anxiety  about  Negro  crime  will  soon  be 
remembered  as  a  passing  concern,  like  the  excite- 
ment about  youth  gangs  in  the  1950s. 

In  the  meantime,  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
crime  by  ghetto  Negroes  has  reached  levels  that  ex- 
plain the  public's  receptivity  to  the  law -and-order 
appeals  during  the  1968  campaign.  Studies  of  rob- 
bery in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  at  about  that 
time  showed  that  blacks'  arrest  rates  were  about 
eighteen  times  that  of  white  people  in  those  cities— 
approximately  double  the  disparity  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites  for  the  whole  country.  In 
Philadelphia.  Negroes  were  charged  with  rape  at 
twelve  times  the  rate  of  white  men.  while  the  na- 
tional Negro/ white  rate  was  much  lower.  In  Stam- 
ford. Connecticut,  the  same  pattern— to  a  less 
pronounced  degree— was  found  in  a  racial  analysis 
of  all  criminal  offenses. 

Finally,  a  study  detailing  10.000  Philadelphia 
juveniles  by  Marvin  V\  olfgang  and  Thorsten  Sel- 
lin  corroborated  the  national  urban  figures  pro- 
duced by  the  FBI's  study,  which  showed  that  city 
Negroes'  arrest  rates  are  about  double  the  national 
Negro  rates,  and  far  and  away  higher  than  the 
whites".  They  believe  that  the  currently  booming 
Negro  crime  rate  may  be  a  product  of  the  shift  of 
the  Negro  population  from  the  rural  South  to  the 
city  slums,  but  this  does  not  resolve  the  uncertainty 
that  exists  over  the  root  causes  of  the  historically 
higher  Negro  criminality. 

No  respectable  sociologist  believes  that  crime  is 
a  racial  trait  of  Negroes.  "That  the  serious  crim- 
inality of  the  Negro  American  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  white  American  is  an  established  fact."  says 
Professor  Sellin.  "but  sociological  studies  have 
shown  that  this  is  due  to  no  inborn  racial  trait  but 
to  the  economic,  educational,  and  social  conditions 
of  the  Negro." 

The  catch  comes  when  sociologists  try  t«>  establish 
which  conditions  of  the  Negro  contribute  most  to 
his  high  crime  rate— his  generally  low  economic 
status,  or  the  cultural  isolation  and  resentment  that 
come  from  being  trapped  in  a  black  slum  in  a 
white  man's  world. 

"W  hat  the  high  figures  for  Negro  arrests  reallv 
show  is  that  low  -status  people  commit  more  crimes." 
Professor  Miller  says.  "Eighty  per  cent  of  the  .Ne- 
groes in  the  country  are  in  what  we  would  call  the 
lowest  class.  Only  30  per  cent  of  the  whites  are. 
That's  the  difference." 

Most  sociologists  believe  that  there  is  much  more 
to  it  than  poverty.  The  unwholesome  mix  of  cir- 
cumstances that  more  often  than  not  accompanies 
criminality  is  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  anyone  who  is 
born  poor,  but  these  circumstances  seem  to  weigh 
heaviest  on  those  who  are  also  black.  As  Marvin 
Wolfgang  puts  it: 


The  inevitable 
conclusion  is 
that  'wars  on 
poverty'  even  if 
wildly  success- 
ful . . .  will  not 
greatly  sap  the 
growth  of  Negro 
crime." 


BLACK  CRIME 


Fred  P.  GrQham  Thrust  any  child,  white  or  colored,  from  the 

womb  to  a  world  that  offers  the  rewards  of 
status  and  success.  With  a  moat  of  discrimina- 
tion cut  him  off  from  the  mainland  so  that 
there  are  feu  or  no  opportunities  to  achieve 
those  rewards.  Let  him  continue  to  wish  for  the 
same  things  the  mainlanders  desire,  but  make 
him  move  around  much  more,  lose  a  father  to 
death  or  desertion  and  a  mother  to  work  and 
dependency.  Give  him  less  knowledge  to  absorb, 
less  money  than  the  mainlander  receives  for 
the  same  tasks.  Surround  him  with  examples  of 
unlawful  achievers,  and  make  him  tight  to  pro- 
tect the  mainland  without  fully  participating  in 
the  rules  to  govern  it.  Shorten  his  length  of  life, 
expose  him  to  disease,  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
biologically  inferior  and  call  him  nasty  names 
to  convince  him  of  it.  Even  if  the  mainlanders 
value  the  service  he  gives  them  and  the  feeling 
of  importance  his  contrast  offers,  he  is  lost. 


The  question  OF  CAUSATION  is  far  more  than 
academic:  if  Negroes  commit  proportionately 
more  crimes  because  poor  people  tend  to  break  the 
law  and  most  Negroes  are  poor,  then  there  is  hope 
in  antipoverty  programs  and  other  economic  mea- 
sures. But  if  segregated  urban  living  breeds  increas- 
ing crime,  despite  better  wages  and  education  for 
the  people  who  have  to  live  that  way.  then  the  pros- 
pects for  future  tranquillity  are  bleak.  According 
to  the  President's  Commission  on  L  rban  Problems, 
the  Negro  population  of  the  big-cit\  slums  will  al- 
most double  by  1985  '  the  national  nonwhite  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  rise  from  12  to  16  per  cent  bv 
then  i .  which  could  create  a  situation  resembling 
the  "apartheid  society"  that  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  warned  about. 

One  of  the  first  good  comparative  studies  of 
i  rime  by  Negroes  and  w  hite  persons  of  similar  eco- 
nomic status  was  conducted  by  Professor  Earl  R. 
Moses  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore 
in  1940.  It  produced  a  bleak  conclusion  that  is  still 
accepted,  widely  but  reluctantly,  bv  most  crim- 
inologists—that  if  Negroes  and  whites  of  the  same 
socioeconomic  levels  are  compared,  the  Negro 
crime  rates  are  still  higher. 

More  recently.  Morris  A.  Forslund.  gathering 
material  for  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Yale,  found 
that  the  overall  crime  rate  among  Negroes  in  Stam- 
ford. Connecticut,  was  about  six  times  that  of  the 
city " ~  whites.  By  comparing  the  frequency  of  crime 
among  various  age  and  income  groups  of  both  races, 
he  concluded  that  the  Negro  rate  was  inflated  by 
about  15  per  cent  because  so  many  Negroes  were 
\oung  and  thus  statistically  more  likely  to  get  into 
trouble.  Further  comparisons  showed  that  another 
30  per  cent  of  the  Negro  crime  total  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  were  poor,  and  like  all  poor  peo- 
ple, more  likely  to  run  afoul  of  the  law.  His  con- 
clusion: if  age  and  poverty  factors  could  be  elimi- 
nated. Negroes  would  still  commit  three  times  more 
crime  than  whites.  This  he  attributed  to  resentment 
by  Negroes  at  white  society,  plus  a  ghetto  culture 
that  encourages  criminal  behavior. 

The  most  impressive  evidence  that  money  and 


job  status  are  not  the  overriding  factoi  * 
up  by  Professors  Wolfgang  and  Sellin  i  y 
in  Philadelphia.  When  they  sorted  tl  4 
Negro  boys  into  groups  according  to  tl  J 
earnings  and  job  levels,  they  found  \ 
delinquency  rates  higher  for  even  inc  > 
The  boys  from  high-income  Negro  f:| 
had  the  lowest  Negro  arrest  rates,  had  4 
than  the  white  boys  in  the  highest-ci  1 
income  bracket.  The  professors  conclui  t 
chological  and  cultural  influences  out  g 
nomic  ones  in  fostering  criminality. 

This  theory  gained  further  credence  e 
crime  was  found  to  have  accelerated  b7( 
and  1967.  while  the  economic  lot  of  if 
improving.  The  number  of  nonwhite-f 
below  the  government's  statistical  "ptj 
dropped  from  10.9  million  to  8.3  mi'-i 
that  time.  The  inevitable  conclusion  L'  | 
on  poverty"  even  if  wildly  successful  i 
the  increase  in  Negro  income  must  be  1 
the  economic  stimulus  of  war  in  Yietm 
greatly  sap  the  growth  of  Negro  crime. 

Because  these  impressions  about  high] 
among  blacks  are  based  upon  arrest  if  < 
tion  statistics  are  almost  nonexistent— tl  j 
has  been  made  that  they  reflect  police  1 
tion.  a  tendency  to  haul  in  Negroes  m 
than  whites.  There  are  hints  in  the  Ffti 
that  this  is  partially  so.  For  years  the'i 
arrested  far  more  Negroes  than  w  hites  fa 
and  prostitution,  consentual  offenses  t 
so  much  selectivity  on  the  part  of  arrew 
that  some  experts  have  urged  that  they  1 
even  be  published  by  the  FBI.  In  gem, 
across  the  country  have  declined  for  i 
sentual  crimes,  indicating  that  the  polki 
ing  to  live  and  let  live.  But  the  prostitu: 
of  Negro  w  omen  have  continued  to  0 
arrests  of  white  w  omen  have  declined.  M 
constitute  the  bulk  of  those  arrested  f  i 
concealed  weapons,  a  statistic  that  could  | 
attributable  to  the  police's  reputed  r 
"stop  and  frisk"  Negroes  when  whites  \ 
alone. 

One  development  that  runs  counter  ti 
ment  is  the  change  in  narcotics  arrests  0 
two  decades.  In  the  early  1950s  there  v= 
more  narcotics  arrests  of  Negroes  eacl 
whites.  This  changed.  Middle-class  wh- 
smoking  marijuana,  and  the  police  starte 
them  for  it.  The  narcotics  arrest  rate  of 
still  high,  but  for  the  past  few  years  n 
than  Negroes  have  been  arrested  oe 
charges  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  ra 
fected  the  situation,  either  way.  Negroe 
extremely  high  arrest  rates  for  murder 
so  frequent  among  both  male  and  fema 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old  that  it  istl 
ranking  cause  of  death  1 .  robbery,  and  fe 
sault.  Murder,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  1 
not  lend  themselves  to  selective  enforcen 
police  because  the  body  or  the  empty  ca 
cannot  be  w  inked  at.  regardless  of  the  c 
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L  If  anything,  the  police  have  tradi- 
ax  in  arresting  Negroes  for  aggra- 
acause  the  victims  are  usually  black, 
i  believe  that  selective  arresting  prob- 
Tje  die  Negro  crime  rate  in  certain 
ly  when  juveniles  are  the  of- 
f  agree  almost  unanimously  that  the 
between  the  races  is  real  and  would 
en  if  the  police  always  applied  even- 


O  CRIME  PROBLEM  has  begun  to 
om  under  wraps,  some  whites  have 
the  backlash  with  a  "don't  worry, 
only  Negroes"  approach.  The  asser- 
ut  the  argument  has  not  been  very 
"oes.  The  vast  majority  of  people 
assaulted,  or  raped  are  attacked 
know— relatives,  acquaintances, 
en  the  great  bugaboo  of  interracial 
o  raping  a  white  woman— is  rela- 
study  in  Philadelphia  showed  that 
is  more  likely  to  involve  a  white 
lack  victim.  Relatively  few  violent 
racial  lines,  with  the  exception 
ere  a  slim— but  apparently  growing- 
victims  of  Negro  robbers  are  white, 
aggravated  assault— offenses  that  tend 
rime"  to  the  average  man— involve 
ame  race  about  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
nsolation  it  is  to  the  suburbanite  to 
t  if  he  is  murdered  or  his  v.ife  is 
e  done  by  a  white  person,  to  hear 
tress  the  point  makes  Negro  leaders 
g  Tucker,  an  Lrban  League  official 
itation  for  weighing  his  words  with 
ed  that  Vice  President  Humphrey 
Negroes  no  favor  by  trying  to  take 
;  "law  and  order"  issue  in  this  way. 
he  1963  convention  of  the  American 
m    in  Philadelphia.    Mr.  Sterling 
I  that  this  psychology  could  eventu- 
ite  "keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  cities" 
sort  to  apartheid  to  contain  crime, 
said,  whites  could  decide  "to  seal 
:  keep  the  blacks  in  enslavement . . . 
ing  to  grips  with  this  in  all  of  its 

iger— that  white  society  will  come  to 
le  as  a  thing  apart,  to  be  contained 
extraordinary  measures— that  poses 
is  threat  to  rule  of  law.  An  example 
s-  seen  ir.  Wilmington,  Delai  are, 
armed  National  Guard  troops  were 
*>egro  neighborhoods  to  control  the 
ting  that  broke  out  in  April  of  1968. 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
o  resentment  ran  so  deep  that  of- 
aid  to  remove  the  troops,  and  almost 
«ore  they  were  withdrawn.  A  some- 
r:ident  took  place  in  MiamL  where 
■ice  sent  officers  equipped  with  shot- 
into  the  Nesro  district  to  deal  with 


\  . .  for  the  past 
few  years  more 
whites  than 
Negroes  have 
been  arrested  on 
narcotics 
charges  and 
there  is  no 
evidence  that 
race  ever 
affected  the 
situation,  either 
wav. 


"young  hoodlums"  who,  he  said,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil-rights  campaign.  e  don  t 
mind  being  accused  of  police  brutality,"  he  said: 
"they  haven't  seen  anything  yet."  There  were  echoes 
of  this  in  the  campaign  promises  of  George  Wallace 
and  Richard  Nixon  to  use  all  the  police  presence 
necessary  to  stanch  the  crime  rise  in  the  capital  city. 

Thus  the  phenomenon  of  unusually  high  Negro 
crime  has  its  mirror  image  in  extraordinary  police 
response:  with  tNegro  robbery  rates  already  six- 
teen times  that  of  whites  in  the  cities  and  still 
rising,  there  is  every  possibility  that  efforts  to  con- 
tend with  Negro  crime  will  increasingly  be  viewed 
as  exercises  in  urban  pacification.  I  After  the  New 
York  NAACP  issued  its  demand  for  harsher  mea- 
sures against  criminals,  a  Aeu-  J^or^  Times  reporter 
found  Harlem  merchants  urging  the  removal  of 
young  junkies  to  camps  upstate— a  proposal  similar 
to  South  Vietnam's  indoctrination  camps  for 
young  Vietcong.  i  The  most  notable  example  so  far 
is  the  plan  being  worked  out  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  pretrial  "preventive  detention"  of 
what  President  Nixon  has  called  dangerous  hard- 
core criminals.  Other  signs  have  been  the  increased 
use  of  curfews  to  cool  ghetto  unrest  and  occasional 
broad-scale  searches  for  weapons  in  Negro  areas. 
The  ultimate  direction  of  events  may  well  have  been 
foreshadowed  when  a  high  police  official  of  the 
W  ashington.  D.C..  area's  whitest  and  wealthiest 
Maryland  suburb,  distraught  over  the  spillover  of 
crimes  committed  in  his  community  by  criminals 
from  the  predominantly  black  city,  felt  free  to  sug- 
gest to  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  that  "if  you  want 
to  help  us  you  should  build  a  forty-foot  chain  link 
fence  along  the  District  line  and  put  barbed  wire 
on  top." 

For  the  Supreme  Court,  this  trend  creates  special 
pressures  that  run  counter  to  its  recent  rulings  on 
criminal  law.  "Tension  between  the  police  and  the 
judiciary  has  always  been  fundamental  to  our  con- 
stitutional system."  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  has 
said.  "It  is  intentional  and  healthy  and  constitutes 
the  real  difference  between  a  free  society  and  a 
police  state."  Yet  there  are  aspects  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  doctrines  toward  police  power  that 
make  the  Court  as  well  as  its  new  doctrines  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  the  tensions  created  by  rising 
crime  and  racism. 

Back  when  the  Court  read  the  Constitution  to 
tolerate  conduct  by  police  that  conformed  with  the 
flexible  principle  of  "fundamental  fairness."  judges 
had  discretion  to  limit  their  intervention  in  police 
affairs  to  those  circumstances  that  they  could  expect 
to  control.  The  ^  arren  Court  changed  that  when 
it  laid  down  procedural  rules  that  are  supposed  to  be 
followed  by  police  in  all  instances.  Yet  the  tempta- 
tion for  the  police  to  break  the  rules,  and  for  the 
majority  of  whites  to  approve  of  their  actions,  mav 
be  on  the  rise— at  a  time  when  the  flexibility  of  the 
courts  has  been  reduced.  And  so  a  coincidence  of 
events  has  heishtened  the  traditional  tensions  be- 
tween the  forces  of  enforcement  and  of  justice,  and 
has  greatly  increased  the  likelihood  of  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  somewhere  down  the  line.  □  SEPTEMBER 
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But  they  kept  badgering  me  to  find  < 
why  Father  Buhl  attacked  the  sit-in  gr 
church,  particularly  since  the  group  inclu 
Buhl's  assistant.  Father  Charles  Garibalt 
cently  the  editors  insisted  again  that  I  g 
unearthing  that  deeper  story,  adding  I 
meaning  to  the  circumstances  that  flow' 
and  emptied  into  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ( 
eventful  day  of  the  sit-in.  And  they  wei 
that  the  diggings  should  begin  on  Sunday 
sake. 

"Ask  him  more  about  the  birds."  the 
said.  He  put  his  head  down  on  the  desk  an 
"That  old  sacerdotal  bastard." 


I  Ston  bv  rT^ he  editors  of  MV  newspaper  tend  toward  bias- 
Icre  )h  Sweat  phemy.  That's  why  they  insisted  I  interview 

f  F.qtVipr  l;imps  Buhl  on  Sunday. 


Father  James  Buhl  on  Sunday. 

"A  priest  wears  a  different  ass  on  Sunday."  said 
the  managing  editor. 

The  editors  knew  the  surface  facts.  They  read 
the  stories  I  w  rote  at  the  time  of  Father  Buhl's  arrest 
last  spring.  There  was  a  story  when  he  was  charged, 
with  statements  from  the  assistant  district  attorney 
explaining  the  reason  for  each  charge— assault  and 
battery,  creating  a  public  nuisance,  indecent  expo- 
sure. Then  there  was  a  second  story  when  he  was 
removed  as  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Catholic 
Church  on  W  Street. 
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ik  agreed  to  see  me  again,  I  suppose, 
Mew  my  newspaper  would  not  print 

■  y  damaging.  We  had  talked  twice 

•  lmediately  after  his  arrest  and  again 
M  >p  removed  him  from  his  pastorate, 
.■understand  when  I  told  him  my  edi- 

■  rgo  printing  embarrassing  facts  if 
Is  were  made  available  to  our  journal- 

■  ;hy  likes  to  gossip  too,"  Father  Buhl 

■  (one. 

■  jw  that  our  management,  inclined  as 
I:  traditional  view  of  life,  would  hold 

■  for  a  man  who  took  such  a  vigorous 
Bjaling  with  youthful  rebels.  Our  man- 

■  iid  Father  Buhl's  attack  upon  the  pro- 
j|e  "'funniest  church  thing  since  Jesus 

■  nhlers  out  with  a  bullwhip."  And  I 
II  bet  that  was  funny." 

■  1  looks  like  a  nutcracker.  He  should 
I  those  stubby,  curved  pipes— the  kind 
Ipect  a  nutcracker  to  smoke.  Instead. 
I  Kaywoodie  billiard  sending  angel's 

efore  him  with  the  aroma  of  London 
ere  is  an  accompanying  tune:  air  and 
rough  the  teeth. 

'Malley  smoked  a  pipe  like  this." 
said. 

Malley?" 

alley.  Bing  Crosby  in  Going  My  Way. 
'  seen  it.  Ain't  you  Catholic?" 
ather,"  I  said.  "Certainly,  O'Malley." 
hink  I  look  like  O'Malley?  I've  been 
at  I  do.  But  know-it-all  Father  Gari- 
:  singsong,  squeaky,  little  queer  voice 
,  I  shouldn't  trouble  you  with  that 

til  to  go  on.  He  leaned  forward,  sucked 
I  twisted  his  mouth  sour  lemon.  His 
from  side  to  side  like  a  clown  doll  with 
as  he  said,  "The  little  queer  put  it  this 
ng) ,  'Well,  Father,  I  think  you  look 
ather  Fitzgibbon.'  (Here  Father  Buhl 
)  wrist. )  "\ou  know  you  look  more  like 
raid  than  Bing  Crosby.'  " 
hi  jammed  his  pipe  into  his  mouth  and 
again  with  a  jerk.  The  edges  of  his 
ed  outward. 

hat  the  little  fairy  son-of-a-bitch  said." 
dew  with  Father  Buhl  took  place  in  the 

Joseph's  Church  on  K  Street,  where  he 
as  associate  pastor.  I  was  met  at  the 
sorted  to  the  parlor  by  an  ancient  Irish 
,  the  kind  who  seems  to  be  issued  as 
uipment  with  Catholic  rectories.  She 

and  slid  her  feet  along  the  floor  rather 
them  to  walk.  As  the  priest  and  I  talked. 

*  her  shoes  si'  '.ing  about  the  house,  the 
ging  as  it  emanated  from  kitchen  lino- 
l  hardwood  or  bedroom  carpet. 

|itie!"  Father  Buhl  yelled  at  one  point. 

i  please  stop  that  damn  sliding?" 

ng  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  then 


Father  Buhl  considered  the  events  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  and  preceding  developments.  In 
retrospect  they  had  a  dream  quality,  like  home 
movies  shot  through  gauze. 

"Dissent  is  a  lot  of  crap,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
liberal  crap.  Any  chairpussy  can  sniff  around  in 
pansyland  all  night  and  squeak-mouse  against  au- 
thority by  day." 

He  rapped  his  Kaywoodie  billiard  on  the  ma- 
hogany finish  of  the  chair  arm. 

"But  a  real  man— a  man  like  O'Malley— will  be 
true  and  noble  and  endowed  with  character.  He  will 
rise  up  like  the  stag  of  the  forest  and  greet  the  new 
day  filled  with  rest  and  strength,  and  he  will  shake 
the  dew  from  his  antlers  and  ask  what  his  superiors 
would  have  him  do.  Did  you  see  The  Bells  of  St. 
Mary?" 

"Yes,  Bing  Crosby  also?" 

"O'Malley,"  Father  Buhl  said.  "Father  O'Malley. 
Oh,  God,  how  great  he  was." 

He  looked  around  the  room  to  make  certain  we 
were  alone.  His  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper. 

"I've  been  told  by  some  very  discerning  folks 
that  I  look  most  like  O'Malley  in  that  particular 
movie.  He  used  a  certain  jut  of  the  chin  in  that 
picture." 

Father  Buhl  winked,  pointed  his  finger  at  me  like 
a  pistol  and  jutted  his  chin  to  one  side  in  a  know- 
ing fashion.  But  then  his  mouth  rolled  sourly  for- 
ward. 

"Father  Garibaldi  said  I  looked  more  like  Ingrid 
Bergman.  Goddamn  little  fruit." 

As  Sunday  afternoon  flowed  on  and  seemed  to 
leave  us  behind  in  that  rectory  room.  Father  Buhl 
spun  out  his  memories  of  recent  events.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  had  been  Father  Garibaldi's  first  assign- 
ment following  ordination  in  Rome. 

"The  bishop's  sending  me  a  wop,"  Father  Buhl 
had  said. 

The  young  priest  had  received  Holy  Orders  from 
the  palsied  hands  of  an  old  Swiss  bishop  at  the 
Altar  of  the  Chair  in  the  apse  beyond  Michel- 
angelo's great  dome  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

"I  toured  Italy  once,"  Father  Buhl  said.  "Can 
you  imagine  a  whole  country  full  of  dagos?  I  led 
one  of  them  spiritual  tours.  Studied  for  months  on 
the  language— a  as  in  pane,  e  as  in  severo,  o  as  in 
amore,  and  all  that." 

When  the  young  priest  had  arrived  at  the  rectory 
Father  Buhl  had  shaken  his  hand  and  presented  him 
a  bottle  of  Verdicchio  dei  Castelli  di  Jesi.  They 
would  spend  long  days  together,  Father  Buhl  had 
said,  w  ith  the  pastor  training  his  curate  in  the  lore 
of  the  priesthood.  For  dinner  they  had  had  bistecca 
alia  Fiorentina  and  broccoli  alia  Roinana. 

"White  wine  does  not  go  with  steak,"  Father 
Garibaldi  had  said.  "And  for  my  part,  tell  the  cook 
to  stick  to  American  food." 

The  curate  had  used  the  Verdicchio  dei  Castelli 
di  Jesi  for  altar  wine.  Father  Buhl  had  then  lec- 
tured inn'  u«ing  "tho~e  materials— such  as  the 
proper  altar  wine— "which  have  come  down  from 
Christ  himself  and  which  the  Church  in  her  wisdom 
has  passed  on  to  ias.te 


Joseph  Sweat  is  editor 
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ten for  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  a  dozen 
years,  mostly  with  the 
Associated  Press. 
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As  the  months  passed  the  two  men  came  to  the 
point  of  open  hostility.  Meals  were  taken  separately. 
Communication  was  handled  most  often  via  notes 
thumbtacked  to  bedroom  doors. 


Father  Buhl: 

I  irish  to  have  an  evening  Mass  for  young 
people.  We  plan  to  use  guitars. 

Charles  Garibaldi 

Ibsolutely  not. 

Father  James  Buhl,  Pastor 

Father  Garibaldi: 

I  understand  you  are  parading  around  town  in 
sports  clothes.  Quit  making  an  ass  of  yourself 
or  I  i<  ill  hare  you  removed  from  the  priesthood. 

Father  James  Buhl,  Pastor 

( no  answer ) 


Father  Buhl: 

I  need  to  risit  a  friend  out  of  town  next  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday.  I  hare  arranged  for  some- 
one to  say  my  Masses. 

Charles  Garibaldi 

Permission  denied. 

Father  James  Buhl,  Pastor 

Father  Buhl: 

A  group  of  priests  wants  to  use  the  Church 
Wednesday  afternoon.  II  e  plan  to  invite  other 
ministers  to  join  us  in  praying  for  an  end  to 
racial  injustice. 

Charles  Garibaldi 

Christ's  Church  is  no  place  for  politics.  Per- 
mission denied. 

Father  James  Buhl,  Pastor 

Father  Buhl : 

We  plan  to  meet  with  or  without  your  per- 
mission. This  could  become  a  sit-in  in  protest 
against  your  medieval  mentality. 

Charles  Garibaldi 

Father  Garibaldi: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  again  that  you 
are  parading  around  town  in  sports  clothes. 
Frankly,  people  think  you  look  like  a  queer. 
Tins  is  the  last  training.  Either  slop  this  im- 
moral and  scandalous  practice  or  I  will  hare  you 
drummed  out. 

Father  J  mill's  Buhl,  Pastor 

Screw  )  ou. 

Charles  Garibaldi 


PICKING  HIS  kayvvoodie  billiard  with  London 
Dock.  Father  Buhl  recalled  that  the.  Feast  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  did  not  "have  a  Bing  Crosby  type 
of  morning."  In  fact,  he  suspected  it  was  the  kind 
ol  day  the  movie  crews  would  "sit  around  and 
pla)  cards  while  Bing  and  the  other  stars  helled 
around  in  town."  The  laugh  rolled  around  hack 
there  like  a  marble.  He  winked,  squinched  air 
through  the  side  of  his  mouth,  pointed  his  linger 
gun  at  me.  and  recalled  that  the  violins  began  to 
build  as  he  walked  from  the  rectory  on  that  gloomy 
day.  He  remembered  noting  it  would  not  be  a  good 


day  for  shooting.  The  light  was  bad.  I 
always  seem  to  shoot  Bing's  movies  »« 
But  oh  the  violins,  riding  in  smoothly  m 
and  the  woodwinds,  and  building,  I |*i 
emerged  from  the  rectory,  climbing  ^ 
getting  louder  as  he  crossed  the  driv  I 
a  peak  as  he  alighted  the  side  steps  iH 
Yes,  the  light  was  bad.  But  the  back  m 
demanded  some  bit  of  showmanship  m 
priate  gesture  to  close  the  scene.  He  « 
flawless  run  of  the  softshoe,  turned  w  :& 
of  the  outstretched  arm  and  saluted  e 
there  was  no  sun.  The  salute,  then,  w  §! 
cloud.  But  the  whole  sky  was  cloud)  ]l 
salute  for  all  the  sky  on  this  day  of  1 
there  would  have  been  no  shooting  an  to 
doubt,  those  in  the  audience  would  t  I 
warmed  by  his  salute.  How.  Father  Bi.ti 
would  O'Malley  have  closed  a  scene  e 
him  there  would  have  been  hope  of  b  «j 

As  he  mused  of  O'Malley.  Father  Bi  i 
Mass.  He  w  as  in  the  final  stages  of  thi  ft 
the  laxly  altar  boy  appeared.  The  p J 
rebuff,  but  cut  short  to  wonder:  how  I 
lc\  ha\  e  handled  this? 

"Son.*1  he  said.  "Let  me  sing  youj 
that  may  help  you  in  this  situation."  * 

No.  O'Malley  never  would  have  i'ji 
that  way. 

"Son.  let  me  ask  you  a  question."  I 

l  ather  Buhl  pulled  the  cincture  aroi  I 
ach.  His  fingers  patted  the  soft  mourn 
rhythm  to  the  intro  played  by  Paul  "wi* 
the  orchestra.  On  the  proper  note,  as  ti  l 
boy  looked  on  with  blinking  eyes  arji 
Father  Buhl  sang:  "Would  you  like  t<| 
star/ Carry  moonbeams  home  in  a  jai 

Mass  ran  twenty  minutes  late  that  [ 

"You  see,  my  boy."  said  Father  Bi 
only  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  ra  j 
have  made  us  late  for  Mass." 

He  chuckled  behind  his  hand  lest  I 
sionable  youngster  think  him  too  fon  I 

Father  Buhl  rattled  off  the  prayers 
that  day.  Not  a  word  was  hobbled.  A 
hind  this  screen  of  words  and  gesture:  i 
the  audience.  They  must  be  watched  cil 
know,  for  signs  of  their  reaction  to  t. 
ance.  This  was  important  to  Bing— he  J 
in  a  magazine  interview —and  it  shoul : 
tant  to  those  like  him,  those  endowed  I 
features  and  certain  quality  of  voice. 

The  Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Pel 
taken  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke: 

"At  that  time  a  certain  lawyer,  wishi 
himself,  said  to  Jesus:  'And  who  ismyi 

As  he  read  the  Gospel,  Father  Buh 
Father  Garibaldi.  He  w  anted  to  sweep  si 
from  his  mind,  but  they  persisted, 
thoughts  grew  visions  of  Father  Garib 
friends  storming  the  Church  in  their  \> 
clothes.  They  w  ere  fluttering  into  the  sa 
tropical  birds.  In  fact,  Father  Buhl  was 
a  green  barbet  and  two  rainbow  Lori 
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and  perch  upon  the  communion  rail, 
a  Donaldson's  touraco  with  an  orange 
c  from  the  baptismal  font  with  a 
1.  A  lilac-breasted  roller  actually  flut- 
the  window.  And  the  bird  carried  a 
11  the  birds  sang  folk  songs, 
st  three  witnesses  who  had  attended 
;ast  of  St.  Peter  Claver  said  they  were 
Father  Buhl  stopped  reading  the 
uouted, 

i  you  get  bird  crap  on  those  pews  I'll 
:cks." 

urned  to  the  Gospel:  ".  .  .  'Which  of 
1  your  opinion,  was  neighbor  to  the 

into  the  hands  of  the  robbers?'  He 
e  one  who  treated  him  with  compas- 
id  to  him,  'Go  and  act  like  him.'  ' 
lid  not  return  for  the  duration  of  the 


lion  the  folk  songs  were  out  of  place," 
told  me  there  in  the  rectory  at  St. 

I  the  air  whistled  through  his  Kay- 
d  as  he  blew  it  for  cleaning.  Then  he 
London  Dock,  occasionally  lifting  a 
lostrils  for  a  whiff. 

lieve  I  ever  saw  Bing  smell  his  tobac- 
A  pinch  was  en  route  to  his  nostrils, 
dly  stuffed  it  in  his  pipe, 
to  me  the  folk  songs  were  vulgar  too," 
how  I  heard  a  few  damns  and  hells. 
)t  mistaken  there  were  some  allusions 
ngers  are  quite  fond  of  flaunting  their 
'ou  know.  Just  listen  to  them.  La.  La, 
t  in  the  meadow  with  my  true  love,  la, 
)u're  no  priest,  but  you  know  anybodv 

II  the  night  in  some  hayfield  with  a 
ian  is  out  there  primarily  to  ...  to 

children's  stockings." 
the  small  laugh  around  in  his  throat, 
nd  squinched  air  through  the  side  of 
l.  icking  in  great  rushes  of  air,  he  lit  his 
a'loment  I  could  not  see  his  face  behind 
f  smoke.  His  hand  fanned  the  smoke 
eared,  he  bent  low  to  see  me,  like  a 
Imer  seafarer  trying  to  peer  through 


call  Bing  ever  singing  a  folk  song,"  he 
hat  something?" 

vision  of  the  birds  occurred,  Father 
i  to  make  a  Bing  Crosby  assault  upon 
nhe  idea  came  to  him  as  a  scene  that 
losed  with  72-frame  dissolves  and  Paul 
band  segueing  in  louder  and  louder 
the  close,  fading  out.  It  was  "really  a 
y  to  get  an  idea." 

t,  direct  action,  Father  Buhl  knew,  was 
'eapon.  But  he  could  not  recall  a  single 
Br  college  administrator  who  had  tried 
a.  He  would  do  combat  with  song.  "But 

'{ gs,  good  wholesome  American  songs." 
I  to  recall  a  scene  in  which  Bing  Crosby 
s.  Perhaps  it  was  only  conjecture  as  to 
>sby  might  have  sung  to  birds  if  he  had 

i  he  chance.  To  be  precise,  the  scene  in 


Father  Buhl's  mind  was  of  Bing  as  Father  O'Malley 
singing  to  birds. 

"I'm  sure  of  one  thing,"  Father  Buhl  said.  "The 
birds  in  the  scene  were  not  homosexual." 

The  laugh  wobbled  in  his  throat.  He  winked, 
squinched  air  from  the  side  of  his  mouth,  and 
pointed  the  finger  gun.  ".  .  .  nor  Communist." 


THE  PROTEST  BEGAN  LATER  THAT  MORNING  as 
Father  Garibaldi,  four  other  priests,  a  Protes- 
tant minister  with  a  guitar,  a  couple  of  college 
coeds,  and  a  black,  grim-faced  man  with  a  goatee 
marched  to  the  front  door  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Father  Buhl  was  waiting,  standing  at  parade  rest. 
"May  we  come  in?"  asked  Father  Garibaldi. 
"Sir,"  Father  Buhl  said,  "for  what  purpose  do 
you  and  your  disruptive  band  approach  these  holy 
and  sacred  premises?" 

"Oh.  well,  we  just  happened  to  be  passing  by  and 
thought  we'd  drop  in  for  a  snort  of  holy  water.  Are 
you  the  bartender?" 

The  hair  just  above  Father  Buhl's  white  collar 
stood  on  end.  He  surveyed  the  marchers  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  military  inspector  walking  up  and  down 
the  line,  stopping  before  each  person,  then  he 
walked  back  to  the  door  and  addressed  Father  Gari- 
baldi again:  "Some  of  your  curious  crew  appear 
to  be  ordained  priests  of  the  one,  true,  holy  and 
Catholic  Church." 

"No.  We  are  disguised.  Really,  we  are  eunuchs 
come  to  change  the  toilet  paper  in  the  girls'  rest 
room." 

One  of  the  priests  began  laughing. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Father  Buhl,  "but  in  my  best 
judgment  you  are  here  to  do  nothing  more  than 
profane  this  sacred  place.  I  can't  let  you  enter  my 
church." 

"It's  not  your  goddamned  church  to  keep  us  out 
of,"  said  Father  Garibaldi.  He  pushed  Father  Buhl 
aside  and  led  the  others  inside,  directing  them  to 
take  seats  in  the  back  pews. 

Father  Buhl  remained  beside  the  door,  in  the 
same  spot  where  he  had  been  shoved  by  Father 
Garibaldi.  He  felt  ill  and  tried  to  calm  his  stomach 
by  taking  deep  breaths.  According  to  his  plan,  if 
the  stand  in  the  doorway  failed,  the  second  phase 
was  to  be  the  secret  weapon  of  song.  But  he  couldn't 
sing  if  he  got  sick. 

Inside  the  protesters  were  singing: 

Gonna  tell  old  Buhl  we  shall  not  be  moved. 
Gonna  tell  old  Buhl  ive  shall  not  be  moved. 
Just  like  a  tree  standing  by  the  water 
We  shall  not  be  moved. 

They  sang  many  songs  throughout  the  afternoon 
as  news  of  the  protest  reached  the  people  of  the  city. 
S<>  a  rowd  of  onlookers  gathered.  Some  re- 
maim  i  oi  ide,  standing  on  the  lawn  and  discuss- 
ing the  emo  nal  scene  that  was  building  before 
them,  listening  tc  the  songs— the  sounds  of  which 
grew  louder  each  time  the  church  door  opened.  A 
few  of  the  curious  ventured  inside,  including  one 
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Joseph  Sweat  woman  who  lectured  the  protesters  on  "this  sacri- 
lege, this  blasphemy.  And  we  won't  tolerate  it,  by 
God."  A  television  cameraman  asked  her  to  move 
just  a  little  closer  to  the  protesters.  With  the  lady 
closer,  the  cameraman  could  capture  upon  his  film 
not  only  her  and  the  protesters,  but  a  statue  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  of  Prague.  The  lady  bared  her  teeth 
to  the  gums,  shouted,  and  flailed  the  air  with  her 
arms.  The  protesters— at  least  those  in  view  of  the 
camera— blanched  and  jerked  their  heads  backward 
with  each  spit-laden  word  flung  from  her  mouth. 
The  Infant  Jesus  of  Prague  just  kept  his  two  little 
fingers  up  in  the  air  blessing  them  all. 

Father  Buhl  remained  in  the  vestibule  nvcr  two 
hours  trying  to  calm  the  storm  raging  within  his 
body.  The  nausea  washed  over  him  like  waves  upon 
a  beach  and  there  were  moments  when  he  felt  he 
would  be  engulfed  and  swept  awav  in  a  spinning, 
dizzy  tide.  He  took  deep  breaths  and  braced  him- 
self against  a  rack  filled  with  tracts  and  paperback 
books. 

The  city  editor  assigned  me  to  cover  the  sit-in. 
saying.  "Jesus,  get  out  there.  Priests  spend  so  much 
time  bustin'  people  in  the  ass,  we  can't  miss  them 
bustin'  each  other." 

A  short  time  after  I  arrived,  in  fact  before  I  could 
be  seated.  Father  Buhl  stalked  into  the  sanctuarv. 
faced  the  protesters  and  began  singing:  "Would 
you  like  to  swing  on  a  star  .  .  ." 

The  protesters— as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  Father  Buhl's  singing 
assault— began  singing  along  with  him:  "But  if  you 
don't  care  a  feather  or  a  fig /You  may  grow  up  to 
be  a  pig." 

Occasionally  Father  Garibaldi  would  punctuate 
the  end  of  the  refrain  by  winking,  squinching  air 
through  the  side  of  his  mouth  and  pointing  his 
finger  at  Father  Buhl  like  a  pistol. 

Father  Buhl,  enraged  and  red  in  the  face,  stalked 
from  the  sanctuary  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered. 
In  the  short  time  it  takes  an  infuriated  man  to 
climb  a  staircase,  he  was  walking  to  the  edge  of 
the  choir  loft  and  stepping  up  on  the  rail  above  the 
heads  of  the  protesters.  Some  thought  he  was  going 
to  jump.  But  he  pulled  the  white  collar  from  his 
neck  and  flung  it  dow  n  at  the  protesters.  Then  came 
the  black  coat,  falling  with  a  smack  next  to  one  of 
the  college  girls.  The  black  rabat  fell  in  the  aisle, 
its  elastic  straps  flapping. 

Those  in  the  sanctuary  could  see  that  Father  Buhl 
was  muttering  something,  but  no  one  could  hear 
the  words  clearly  enough  to  understand.  One  wit- 
ness said  that  at  times  the  priest  appeared  to  be 
taking  gasps  of  air,  "like  he  was  trying  to  light  a 
pipe  that  wasn't  there." 

Father  Buhl's  black  trousers,  belt  still  in  the 
loops,  fell  across  Father  Garibaldi's  head  and 
shoulders  with  one  cuff  dangling  below  his  chin. 

As  Father  Buhl  stepped  down  from  the  rail,  ran 
down  the  stairs,  and— puffing  for  breath— stalked  up 
the  aisle  of  the  church,  he  was  clad  in  a  white  under- 
shirt by  BVD,  white  jockey  shorts  by  Fruit  of  the 
Loom,  black  over-the-calf  socks  by  Supp-hose  ("For 
legs  of  all  ages,"  the  ad  said) ,  and  black  eight-eyelet 


oxfords  by  Crosby  Square  ("Fine 
Since  1867"). 

The  over-the-calf  socks  pumped  r  | 
down  the  aisle  of  the  church.  They  zig  | 
the  air  like  the  tense  black  legs  of  an  att  i 
as  Father  Buhl  flailed  the  protesters  wi  a 

Again  the  spindly,  black-clad  legs  pu  t 
aisle.  They  returned,  pumped  beneath > 
priest,  pumped  past  the  disheveled— as  ? 
broom  straw  from  their  hair— and  sv  I 
testers,  pumped  up  the  stairs,  and  step] 
choir-loft  rail  again.  These  over-the-c;  s 
Supp-hose  had  a  tendency  to  catch  frjj 
pended  as  they  were  beneath  the  white  i 
And  it  was  the  black  socks  (  "For  legs  ( 1 
that  Father  Garibaldi  recalled  seein,  i 
corner  of  his  eye,  above  and  behind  hi  i 
altar  wine  began  splattering  upon  his  i 

Father  Buhl  was  sloshing  the  wine 
one  dampens  the  coals  in  the  outdoor  ba  s 
priest  worked  so  hard  up  there  runnim 
forth  on  the  ledge  and  sloshing  that  I  re> 
ing  at  the  time  how  he  avoided  falling - 

Father  Buhl  had  another  memory.  . 

"Have  you  ever  seen  birds  in  a  rami 
asked  me.  "They  flutter  and  turn  their  i  I 
driving  rain.  And  sometimes  one  will  ti 
under  his  wing  and  occasionally  pull 
turn  toward  the  raining  heavens  and  s 
vulgar  w  ay.  That's  what  those  little  quee" 
me  of  down  there  when  I  douched  tht' 
wine." 

When  Father  Buhl  reached  the  bet 
choir-loft  staircase,  the  black,  grim-face- 
the  goatee  was  waiting.  The  black  mi 
the  priest  by  the  shoulders  and  swung  1 
reading-material  rack.  Tracts  and  book 
floor.  The  black  man  w  ore  an  Egyptian  ' 
right  hand.  He  made  a  fist  and  slamm 
image  of  King  Khafre  into  Father  Bu> 
The  priest  careened  across  the  vestibul 
skittering  on  the  marble  floor  and  kick?1 
air  scattered  tracts  on  the  "Seven  Deadl" 
"Getting  to  Know  Jesus  Our  Brother."  1 

The  other  protesters  persuaded  the  ? 
man  to  return  to  the  sanctuary. 

Father  Buhl  lay  on  the  marble  floor, 
breaths  and  asking  bystanders  to  pleasi 
alone.  He  continued  to  wave  the  bystai 
as  he  got  up,  brushed  off  his  underwear 
his  way  toward  the  rectory.  Blood  spillf 
mouth,  ran  down  his  chin,  and  soakc 
white  undershirt  by  BVD  and  the  wl> 
shorts  by  Fruit  of  the  Loom. 


\M  iss  katie  was  watching  from  the  r 
IT  J.  dow  when  Father  Buhl  stumbled 
church.  She  slid  from  room  to  room 
trying  to  find  his  bathrobe.  Finally  she  f 
a  cassock  and  ran  back  to  the  w  indow  to 
"He  misjudged  the  hedge  and  fell  o\ 
told  me  in  a  later  interview.  "He  must  hi 
his  knee  on  the  sidewalk  something  fr 
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m  limping  so  as  he  came  in.  And  the 
<J  d  blood  on  his  chin  and  underwear. 
■  cried." 

Hood  there  holding  the  cassock  open 
£»;  planned  to  trap  him  like  a  prodigal 


it 


1  into  his  cassock  and  he  didn't  hardly 
i  thing  to  me,  just  'Well,  Miss  Katie, 
't  be  no  monsignor  now.'  " 
:nt  in  our  interview  at  St.  Joseph's, 
laid  his  Kaywoodie  billiard  on  the 
;tood  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
nder  of  the  time  I  was  there.  Mostly 
yed  behind  his  back,  the  back  of  the 
nly  within  the  curled  palm  of  the  left, 
he  flexed  his  fingers  as  an  arthritic 


,"  he  said.  "I  felt  so  damn  sick,  and 
d|  tired.  After  lying  down  on  the  bed— I 
n— I  can  recall  feeling  the  cuff  of  my 
ist  my  forehead.  After  vomiting  I  had 
>uth  with  my  sleeve  and  it  was  wet.  1 
<i  I  should  move  my  arm  before  I  fell 
never  did. 

Sfurious  dream.  You  know  how  an  old 
mi  when  things  are  bad." 
to  me  and  winked.  It  was  not  his  usual 
k.  His  eyelid  did  not  fully  close.  He 

■  to  face  the  window. 

was  a  kid  this  dago  family  used  to  come 
nl  hborhood.  They  sold  fruit  and  vege- 
tdiad  an  International  Harvester  truck— 

■  '  old  truck,  but  not  a  new  one  either— 
Black  with  red  fenders.  The  father  and 
li  ll  the  kids  would  be  on  the  truck,  kids 
<j|  the  back  and  usually  the  mother  driv- 
>«;  father  and  mother  were  big.  sloppy, 
■tie  wore  one  of  those  print  dresses  and 
i  users  were  always  slung  below  his  big 
M  own  belt  that  had  little  cracks  running 
e 

!  and  flexed  his  fingers  as  if  he  were 
the  blood  to  circulate, 
hose  little  wops.  Toys  would  be  miss- 
eighborhood  and  we  knew  they  took 
ey  were  so  damn  happy  all  the  time.  I 
like  that  just  don't  know  any  better, 
would  just  stop  the  truck  right  in  the 
s|e  street  and  play  with  them.  I  thought 
iHgusting  people.  The  father  would  pull 
diina  handkerchief  from  his  back  pocket 
|:  sweat  from  his  face.  And  I'd  see  the 
:1  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  run. 
I  tch  'em  and  get  it  back.  No  whipping. 
I  ent." 

ij  his  arms  and  slapped  his  sides, 
i  j'way,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
lis  somewhere  in  Italy.  I  suppose  near 
lolfo.  The  clouds  were  blowing  in  from 
lit  same  truck— the  International  Har- 
Ithe  red  fenders— drove  up.  I  hope  you 
I, now  that  this  was  just  a  crazy  dream. 

nan  given  to  blasphemous  thoughts." 

sured  him  that  I  put  no  stock  in  dreams, 


he  continued,  again  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

"The  Pope  got  out  of  the  truck  and  he  was  the 
biggest  dago  you  ever  saw.  It  was  rather  funny— 
and  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  disrespectful.  But 
there  he  was— the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ- 
wearing  khaki  trousers  slung  below  his  big  fat 
belly.  And  I  swear  to  God  he  pulled  a  red  bandanna 
from  his  back  pocket  and  mopped  his  face.  Now 
isn't  that  strange  that  I  should  dream  such  truck  as 
that?" 

I  assured  him  I  thought  it  strange. 

"The  Pope  was  carrying  a  fish,  a  yellow  perch  I 
believe.  His  fingers  were  hooked  inside  the  fish's 
lower  lip  and  water  was  dripping  from  the  fish's 
tail.  It  seemed  so  real,  that  tail  flipping  and  water 
dripping  down  to  make  a  little  dotted  line  wherever 
His  Holiness  walked." 

Father  Buhl,  still  keeping  his  back  to  me.  curled 
his  arm  and  curled  his  fingers  to  show  me  how  the 
fish  was  carried.  He  moved  the  curled  arm  in  a 
figure  eight  pattern  at  his  side  and  brought  the 
index  finger  of  the  other  hand  over  to  indicate  the 
dripping  water. 

"I'm  not  sure  if  they  have  perch  in  the  Italian 
lakes.  But  in  the  dream  it  was  a  perch." 

He  returned  to  the  parade  rest  position  and 
looked  back  out  the  window.  Past  his  shoulder  I 
could  see  boys  playing  Sunday  afternoon  baseball 
on  the  St.  Joseph's  playground. 

"Father  Garibaldi  was  there,  in  the  dream  with 
the  Pope.  He  had  his  cassock  on,  pressed  and  neat 
and  snug  on  his  firm  shoulders.  Oh.  he  was  a  hand- 
some priest.  Too  bad.  Too  bad  about  the  little  queer. 
Too  damn  bad." 

It  appeared  from  the  back  thai  Father  Buhl  was 
shaking  his  head. 

"You  understand,  of  course,  how  things  get  bad 
and  an  old  man  dreams." 

As  he  continued  his  story  he  kept  his  hands  be- 
hind but  touched  his  forehead  to  the  windowpane. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  rubbed  his 
forehead  from  side  to  side,  allowing  the  cool  pane 
to  follow  the  curve  of  his  brow. 

"We  were  all  walking  away  from  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  toward  a  table  underneath  a  tree 
in  the  distance.  As  we  walked  along  everyone 
seemed  rather  jolly  and  Father  Garibaldi  urged  me 
to  sneak  the  red  bandanna  from  the  Pope's  back 
pocket.  I  did  and  the  Holy  Father  began  chasing 
me.  I  can  recall  stirring  in  my  sleep  at  that  point 
and  outside  I  could  hear  people  talking  loudly. 
Somehow  I  knew  it  was  the  police  and  for  the  first 
time  all  day  I  was  afraid.  It  was  not  so  much  being 
afraid  of  the  police,  what  they  w  ould  do  to  me.  But 
just  dreading  all  the  humiliation  and  seeing  the 
Church  ridiculed  so." 

The  glass  pane  was  steamed  from  the  rubbing  of 
Father  Buhl's  forehead.  Small  droplets  of  water 
l>  .  to  form  on  the  pane  and  run  down  to  the 
window  sill. 

"His  Holiness  caught  me  and  tugged  the  ban- 
danna out  id  in)  hand  and  threw  his  head  back  and 
laughed  the  biggest  dago  laugh  I  ever  heard.  He 
laughed  straight  up  at  the  sky,  and  said.  T  think 
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together,  Father  Buhl,  we  understand  why  Jesus 
loved  the  little  ones  so.'  " 

Outside  the  haseball  game  had  developed  into  a 
heated  contest.  Boys  were  yelling.  At  limes  Father 
Buhl's  voice  sank  so  low  I  could  not  hear  him  over 
the  shouting.  The  windowsill  was  wet  from  the 
running  droplets. 

"You  should  have  seen  the  table  under  the  tree. 
So  much  food.  The  Pope  said  to  me,  'Come,  my  son. 
we'll  show  you  how  well  we  Italians  eat.  The  food 
is  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  countrv.  Be- 
ing Pope,  you  see.  1  get  all  kinds  of  junk  sent  to  me." 
And  the  Holy  Father  went  on  and  on  like  that.  His 
big  beefy  arm  was  locked  around  my  waist.-  I  can 
still  see  that  table  so  well,  little  dishes  and  jars  * > f 
pimentos,  mushrooms— the  kind  fixed  up  yellow  in 
juice— breadsticks.  boiled  eggs  cut  iti  quarters,  big 
pitted  olives  stuffed  red,  sausages,  and  there  was  a 
cheese  pie  with  a  cracked,  yellow  crust." 

As  Father  Buhl  described  the  food  his  hands 
broke  from  each  other  ami  waved  at  his  side.  It  was 
unusual  to  see  a  man  gesture  and  talk  and  yet  keep 
his  back  to  you.  He  held  his  arms  high  in  the  air. 

"The  Holy  l  ather  held  up  a  dish  and  said,  'You 
see,  my  son,  very  ecumenical:  Jewish-style  arti- 
chokes.' Then  the  Pope  held  up  a  wine  flask  and 
said.  'It's  called  Fst!  Fst ! !  Fst!!!  Let  me  tell  you 
why."  And  he  told  a  funny  story  about  a  cardinal 
drinking  himself  to  death  at  the  wineshop  in 
Montefiascone  where  he  first  encountered  this  wine. 
1  ran  t  recall  the  story  very  well,  but  1  do  remember 
the  Holy  Father  saying.  'The  cardinal  was  thus  led 
to  his  death  by  a  German  priest  named  Johann 
Fugger.  Mv  son.  always  beware  of  anyone  with  a 
name  like  Fugger.'  And  he  threw  his  head  back  for 
another  one  of  those  dago  laughs." 

His  fingers  distended.  Father  Buhl  circumscribed 
big  arcs  with  his  hands. 

"And  the  cheese.  It  was  piled  in  mounds  and  the 
Pope  explained  the  origin  of  each  type.  There  were 
hunks  of  Parmigiano  Beggiano  that  really  looked 
like  shattered  pieces  of  gold.  They  w  ere  freshly  cut- 
er. I  guess,  broken— and  moist.  Fontina  and  Bel 
Paese  and  white  Provolone  shaped  like  pigs  and  fat 
boys  and  melons.  Father  Garibaldi  cut  open  a  ham 
and  told  me,  'It's  salt-cured  from  Langhirano."  And 
later,  after  eating,  we  had  coffee— the  kind  you  get 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  at  Venice— and  orange 
ices.  I  believe  the  Italians  call  them  grnnite." 

Father  Buhl's  hands  were  behind  him  again,  one 
cradled  inside  the  other.  He  rubbed  his  forehead 
on  the  windowpane. 

"They  asked  me  to  sing.  Father  Garibaldi  asked. 
Goddamn  he's  not  all  that  bad.  He  told  them  I  had 
a  good  voice.  The  damn,  dumb  dago.  Said  it  was  a 
joy  to  serve  under  a  singing  pastor.  Said  no  priest 
had  sung  so  well  since  Bing  Crosby  as  O'Malley. 
Said  he  would  drink  my  Verdicehio  dei  Castelli  di 
Jesi  with  a  meat  dinner.  It  was  so  good  to  be  there 
in  that  place.  When  I  sang  all  of  the  old  songs  the 
Pope  held  his  massive  hands  high  over  his  head  as 
he  clapped.  God  how  good  it  was.  I  sang  for  them 
as  the  clouds  blew  in  from  the  sea.  And  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  under  that  tree  near  Castel  Candolfo, 


there  eating  and  drinking  with  the 
for  days  and  days.  But  I  suppose  we  ;  L 
to  'face  the  music'  as  they  say,  back  i  k. 
ugliness  and  sin,  back  to  little  fairy  pr  <| 
songs  and  protesters." 

When  he  turned  to  me  there  was 
not  seen  before. 

"Even  back  to  old  pastors  who 
thank  you  for  having  the  stomach  to  1 

Miss  Katie  slid  her  feet  beside  me  (  [ 
and  let  me  out  with  scarcely  a  grun  | 
walk  away  from  the  door  even  before  I 

Father  Buhl  saluted  me  as  I  passec  | 
window. 


THE  BASEBALL  CAME  HAD  ENDED  bu  n 
players  remained.  They  were  tal  j 
As  I  passed,  a  truck  pulled  to  the  cur  n 
the  baseball  players,  an  Italian  boy,  tfl 
boy's  cassock  from  the  driver,  a  large  tr 
woman.  The  boy  hurried  away,  holding 
high  to  avoid  the  dirt  of  the  baseball  n 
"Angelo."  the  driver  yelled,  "whe.v 
finished  get  your  butt  home." 

Angelo  laughed  and  ran  to  the  back  x 
rectory.  He  rapped  hard  upon  the  doo.i 
with  the  cassock  held  high  beside  hi&l 
Katie  eased  the  door  open  a  few  inche;  s 
scarcely  taller  than  the  hoy.  and  shooki 
Irish  face  in  silent  inquiry. 

"Miss  Katie."  said  the  youngster.  ':i 
I've  come  to  see  Father  Buhl.  He  p;  i 
would  come  early  for  novena  he  would  l 
the  song  he  sang  for  the  Holv  Father. '  i 
St.  Mary,'  Miss  Katie.  Father  Buhl  told 
Miss  Katie."  The  old  w  oman,  nodding  i 
indicate  she  believed  young  Angelo.  ope  I 
w  ide  enough  for  him  to  pass  inside.  S 
her  face,  she  closed  the  door. 

As  I  returned  to  tell  my  editors  of 
St.  Peter  Claver.  of  the  songs  and  the  b 
dream.  I  knew  by  an  inner  shudder  tf 
not  tell  them  how  it  must  have  been  iro 
after  I  left.  They  didn't  need  to  know* 
didn't  need  to  know  of  a  dark  young  t 
his  altar  boy's  cassock  high,  following 
Irish  feet  into  a  parlor  smelling  heavy  w 
The  editors  would  not  understand  the  b 
boy's  hair,  as  curly  as  the  lamb  dwelli 
wolf,  or  why  he  stood  with  eyes  as  big 
wonder  as  the  child  that  led  the  calf  ano 
lion  and  the  fading  together. 

There  would  be  no  way  to  explain  \ 
priest's  arms  would  spread  wide  as  he 
to  the  hov.  flic  \ourigster  would  think' 
listening  to  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary"  a 
up  two  fat  fingers  to  bless  the  singer.  1 
would  rise  on  his  tiptoes,  sing  ever  sc 
soar  with  the  clouds  blowing  in  from  til 
a  boy  w  ith  hair  as  curly  as  a  lamb's  » 
how  far  they  soared,  how  close  they  cam< 
in  the  clouds  of  a  table  beneath  a  tree 
with  a  flipping  tail. 
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country  boy,  making  it. 


SS  OF  THE  catskills,  large  hills  in 
ork  State  that  have  as  much  charm 
id  but  are  celebrated  instead  only  as  a 
•  people  on  summer  vacations?  Who 
atskills,  stuck  off  the  New  York  State 
ce  full  of  places  called  things  like 
ltfsle,  or  just  plain  O'Shea's,  which  gave 
io|  that  promised  the  classiest  bar  mitz- 
jrld ;  and  who  sings  of  this  except  the 
ics?  Who  could  sing  of  the  Catskills, 
rving  being  dead  and  gone,  the  great 
the  nineteenth  century  having  hung 
lirondacks  further  north,  anyway,  and 
'  finest  people  getting  more  involved 
in  ilks  and  patchwork  quilts  of  Southern 
iaj  Who  might  sing  of  the  Catskills,  not 
ho  work  the  hotels  and  lust  after  the 
hi;  who  come  in  for  two  weeks  in  August, 
in  not  the  latter-day  land  sharks,  buying 
itainside  at  $300  an  acre,  and  not  the 
i  from  Brooklyn,  tromping  the  moun- 
dentally  to  shoot  a  farmer's  unarmed 
>ij  truly  sings  the  Catskills,  even  though 
er  and  bear,  and,  yes,  real  coyotes 
n  r  the  bar  mitzvahs.  Americans  do  not 
their  land,  and  Americans  who  live 
ng  least  of  all.  Jack  Hamilton,  who  sells 
I  the  Catskills.  would  never  do  it,  even 
el  ays  there  is  no  place  else  he  would 
d  even  though  there  have  been  Hamil- 
gf  here  he  lives  in  Delaware  County  since 
Hrth  of  the  Great  Republic. 
I    Hamilton,  after  all,  was  born  there 
|  ording  to  the  old  family  Bible  (and 
ows  how  many  Hamiltons  went  unre- 
e  him)  and  he  married  Anthy  Burr, 
I  n  in  1781,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
tfl  to  Aaron,  and  from  them  were  sprung 
B  oilton  men  called  Isaac  and  Noah,  and 
(f  vomen  called  Polly,  Rebecca,  and  Ann 
5  el  Hamilton  died  in  1855,  Anthy  going 
'i  ve  years,  and  they  apparently  were  the 
4  grandparents  of  Jack  Hamilton,  the 
i  (  aler.  The  Hamiltons,  however,  are  un- 
I  about  themselves,  part  of  the  family 


record  being  written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an 
old  envelope  that  advertises  sweet  corn  on  the  front, 
and  Jack  himself  has  never  been  much  interested 
in  any  of  it.  He  does  remember  his  grandparents, 
though,  and  he  knows  something  about  a  great- 
grandfather, who  was  a  gamekeeper  on  the  Gerry 
estate.  The  Gerrys  were  related  to  the  Livingstons, 
w  ho,  along  with  the  Van  Rensselaers,  owned  a  great 
deal  of  Delaware  County  until  very  nearly  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  They  were  patroons,  who  had 
received  perpetual  title  to  their  lands  a  century  or 
two  before  that,  and  the  farmers  who  lived  on  their 
estates  were  supposed  to  pay  an  annual  rent,  and 
more  or  less  stay  in  debt  to  the  patroon  all  their 
lives.  In  the  1840s,  the  farmers  in  Delaware  County 
began  to  agitate  against  all  that,  and  in  1845,  when 
they  killed  a  sheriff's  deputy  who  was  trying  to 
collect  the  rent,  the  Governor  sent  in  the  militia. 
Jack's  great-grandfather,  no  doubt,  heard  all  about 
it  when  he  was  growing  up,  although  all  there  is 
left  to  remind  anyone  of  him  now  is  a  picture  of 
him  and  his  dog  and  the  rifle  he  holds  in  the 
picture,  a  Mannlicher,  which  got  handed  down  to 
Jack,  and  with  which  he  has  killed  four  deer. 

Jack  could  sing  of  the  Catskills,  knowing  a  great 
deal  about  them,  but  the  Hamilton  men  are  prac- 
tical men,  and  would  do  so  only  shyly.  Now,  Jack 
remembers  his  mother's  father,  who  was  interested 
mostly  in  playing  the  fiddle,  hunting,  and  fishing, 
but  then  there  was  his  father's  father.  Grandfather 
Johnny  Hamilton,  and  of  all  the  Hamiltons  who 
were,  Jack  remembers  him  most  kindly.  Grand- 
father Hamilton  was  born  in  1870,  and  did  not 
die  until  1958,  and  every  year  in  the  winter  of  his 
life  he  would  show  Jack  where  he  had  set  out  rows 
of  parsnips.  Parsnips  are  roots,  not  easily  detected, 
and  the  old  man  would  ask  Jack  to  promise  to 
dig  them  up  if  death  got  to  him  before  he  could 
do  it  himself.  Jack,  of  course,  did  this  when  Johnny 
died,  and  when  Jack  mentions  him  now  he  always 
begins  by  saying  something  like,  Well,  he  was  quite 
a  man.  oi  ou  really  would  have  liked  him.  Jack 
is  himseli  ntry  boy,  although  he  is  hardly  a 

rustic,  and  as  the  president  of  Delhi  Motor  Com- 
pany in  Delhi,  New  York,  he  could  hardly  afford 
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John  Corry  to  be  one.  He  employs  eleven  people,  and  last  year 
he  did  more  than  $1  million  worth  of  business  by 
selling  143  new  cars  and  278  used  ones.  He  is  also 
the  president  of  Te-Jack  Rentals  and  of  "44"  Leas- 
ing, lesser  outfits,  spin-offs  from  Delhi  Motors, 
really,  that  involve  him  in  real  estate  and  car  rentals. 
Once,  he  also  built  a  car  wash,  and  ran  that,  and 
another  time  he  got  into  the  garbage-hauling  busi- 
ness. "My  word  and  my  credit  are  the  most  valu- 
able things  I  have,"  he  says,  and  in  Delhi  his  word 
and  his  credit  are  very  good  indeed.  Here  is  Jack, 
at  one  end  of  the  phone,  with  Milton  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Delaware  National  Bank,  at  I  he 
other  end:  "Milton?  Jack.  I  need  $20,000  for  thirty, 
maybe  sixty,  days.  .  .  .  Uh,  huh,  yes.  .  .  .  Thanks. 
Milton.  Ill  send  someone  over  for  it  right  away." 

This  is  the  way  a  man  can  do  business  in  Delhi, 
which  has  only  a  few  more  than  2,000  people,  most 
of  whom  apparently  know  one  another,  and  any 
one  of  whom  can  tell  anyone  else  when  a  local  boy 
is  up  to  no  good.  "If  I  did  something  wrong  to 
someone,  within  two  hours  everyone  in  town  would 
know  about  it,"  Jack  says.  "They  might  not  believe 
it.  but  they'd  sure  hear  about  it."  Newell  Jones,  one 
of  the  two  salesmen  working  for  Jack,  says  that, 
even  if  he  wanted  to,  he  couldn't  cheat  a  customer 
because  he  would  keep  meeting  him  all  around  town. 
"I'd  see  him  once  a  day,"  Newell  says.  "Oh,  hell, 
in  Delhi  I'd  see  him  five  or  six  times  a  day."  Both 
Newell  and  Jack  customarily  begin  their  clay  before 
7:00  A.M.  at  the  Delhi  Diner,  where,  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  working  men  at  breakfast,  they 
amiably  exchange  lies  and  insults,  and  discuss  the 
affairs  of  Delhi.  "Don't  let  Newell  Jones  sell  you 
anything."  a  big  man  in  work  clothes  says  to  a 
man  who  is  sitting  with  Newell.  "You've  got  to 
watch  him  every  minute.  He  sold  me  a  car,  and 
(he  other  (lav  I  tried  to  run  liim  over  with  it.  Drove' 
just  about  up  on  the  sidewalk  to  do  it.  and  I  came 
so  close  that  he  had  to  turn  around  and  brush  him- 
self off  after  I  went  by."  Then  the  big  man  grins 
wolfishly,  tells  the  waitress  the  service  is  lousy,  and 
wanders  out.  Jack,  meanwhile,  is  talking  with  a 
young  man  who  works  in  the  Post  Office  about  the 
steer  roast  the  Kiwanis  is  planning.  The  year  before 
they  had  written  to  the  Texan  who  arranged  the 
big  barbecues  Lyndon  Johnson  held  on  his  ranch, 
and  had  asked  him  if  it  would  be  possible  to  roast 
not  a  quarter,  or  a  half,  but  a  whole  steer  at  one 
time.  The  Texan  had  said  that  he  doubted  it,  but 
that  they  could  always  go  ahead  and  try.  They  did. 
and  it  worked  out  splendidly,  the  only  thing  being 
that  some  of  the  men  who  were  turning  the  steer 
got  to  drinking  bourbon,  and  then  felt  bad  the  next 
day.  Nonetheless,  it  was  a  great  success,  and  now 
Jack  and  the  postal  worker  are  talking  about  this 
veai's  steei  roast.  Delhi  has  a  more  truly  demo- 
cratic society  than  you  can  imagine,  and  a  more 
classless  one,  too. 


WHEN   I   FIRST  STARTED  SELLING  CARS,"  Jack 
says,  "my  father  gave  me  only  one  piece  of 
advice:  never  lie,  and  always  keep  your  word.  He 


didn't  mean  that  you  had  to  tell  the  custon 
thing  about  a  car,  but  if  he  asked  you,  thei 
to  tell  him  the  truth."  Jack's  father  fou 
Delhi  Motor  Company,  and  Jack  has  mo 
worked  there  since  he  was  fifteen.  The  n 
able  lesson  he  ever  had,  he  says,  came  whi 
about  twenty,  a  year  or  two  after  the  warJ 
sold  someone  a  '37  Chrysler  for  $350.  H 
teed  the  engine,  which  he  ought  not  to  h 
and  when  the  customer  got  a  few  miles  ou 
on  the  start  of  a  long  trip,  it  had  a  seiJ 
customer  called  Jack's  father,  who  then  a' 
if  he  had  really  done  anything  so  foolish  a 
antee  the  engine  in  a  $350  car,  and  when 
he  had,  his  father  sighed,  uttered  not  anol 
about  it,  and  called  a  tow  truck.  Jack 
taught  him  something  about  making  im 
promises,  and  that  one  reason  he  is  so 
now  is  that  he  is  always  sure  that  he  can 
what  he  says  he  can  do.  Automobile  de 
been  about  as  much  enshrined  in  our 
Frank  and  Jesse  James,  with  whom  the 
ally  are  compared,  but  Jack  Hamilton  is 
that.  Every  year  the  Chrysler  Corporatio 
how  many  cars  he  must  sell  to  keep  his 
and  every  year  he  sells  two  or  three  times 
In  part,  this  is  because  Delhi  is  jusl  a 
to  sell  cars,  and  in  part  it  is  because  Jac 
people  working  for  him.  ("When  I'm  go 
Newell  Jones  says,  "I  can  talk  anyone  int 
car.  When  I'm  bad  I  couldn't  give  on 
Mostly,  however,  it  is  because  of  Jack's 
service  department,  which  employs  five 
the  chief  one  of  whom  is  Henry  Sanders, 
man.  who  farms  on  the  side,  wears  a  w 
shirt  and  tinted  glasses,  and  smokes  a  pip 
other  mechanics  wear  blue  shirts  and.  li 
ics  everywhere,  are  monosyllabic. 

All  the  mechanics  are  local  boys,  aru 
them  were  trained  at  the  garage  itself 
that  it  takes  two  to  four  years  to  train 
chanic.  and  that,  even  though  he  still  kee 
set  of  tools,  there  are  some  things,  such  as 
transmissions  and  power  steering,  that  a 
yond  him.  The  Chrysler  Corporation,  fur 
is  forever  holding  training  sessions  and 
the  people  in  its  tributaries,  but.  even 
are  things  that  get  beyond  most  of  them 
long  ago.  a  man  from  New  York,  who 
mer  home  nearby,  visited  Delhi  Motors  f 
a  Plymouth.  Almost  immediately  it  dev 
miseries,  and  despite  frequent  and  len 
to  Henry  Sanders  and  his  colleagues  it  d 
prove.  Now.  Jack  will  do  anything  reas 
a  customer,  and  he  prides  himself  on 
department,  and  sometimes  he  says 
auto  dealer  it  is  the  whole  ball  of  wax 
is  his  service  department,  that  he  has  evei 
broadsides  printed  to  discourage  people  w  1 
his  customers  from  bringing  their  cars 
pairs.  So  relentless  and  complicated  is  the  1 
nology,  however,  that  even  the  best  mind 
Motors  could  not  discover  what  was  wron 
city  man's  Plymouth.  Finally,  in  the  way  t 
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the  new  technology,  a  coiiHiiltant  was 
om  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  "Jesus 
i  the  city  man,  w  ho  often  talks  this  way, 
ha\e  thought  he  was  Christiaan  Bar- 
oddamned  brain  surgeon,  or  something. 
>lue  suit,  and  he  never  touched  the  car, 
tied  to  what  the  mechanics  had  to  say, 
stood  hack  and  stroked  his  chin,  and  he 
uietly,  "Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  you've 
in  the  engine  pan,'  or  some  goddamn 
lat,  and  he  was  right,  and  now  the  car 

not  often  have  this  much  trouble  with 
le.  and  more  likely  it  is  a  customer  who 
i  pain.  He  says  that,  as  a  rule,  the  onlv 
le  who  get  to  him  are  members  of  what 
intelligentsia,  and  that  this  is  because 
in.  demand  their  rights,  and  all  the 
now  the  difference  between  a  warranty 
i  a  guarantee.  He  says,  however,  that 
most  always  people  from  outside  Delhi, 
that  he  tries  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
idministrators  from  Delhi  Tech.  which 
lr  agricultural  and  technical  college. 
Iiey  are  not  driving  Chrysler  products, 
or  tw  ice  he  has  had  a  problem  there, 
>vas  a  lady  from  Delhi  Tech.  he  says, 
nn  old  heap  not  Chrysler's,  and  who 
coming  in  and  demanding  that  the 
top  whatever  they  were  doing,  and  fix 
?diately.  Jack  says  that  he  helped  her  a 
ut  that  she  became  so  wearisome  that 
r  to  take  her  business  someplace  else, 
says,  he  asked  her  to  do  this  several 
one  busy  afternoon,  he  says,  she  called, 
he  was  on  the  way  to  Kansas,  or  some- 
thai  her  car  had  broken  down,  and 
id  someone  to  help?  Jack  said  that  he 
id  she  said.  The  hell  you  can't.  I  have 
and  faithful  customer,  and  Jack  said, 
n,  and  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  that  I  do 
i  for  a  customer  at  all.  Well,  the  ladv 
with  you.  and  to  hell  with  Hertz,  from 
;  rented  this  car.  Hertz,  for  crying  out 
■dy  was  trying  to  get  Jack  to  bail  out 
ifterward.  there  appeared  in  the  Delhi 
ide.  which  is  a  throwaway,  an  ad 
!  lady,  saying  that,  while  some  of  the 
(its  were  fine,  there  were  some  who 
d  that  the  very  worst  of  all  was  Jack 
'Veil,  do  you  know."  Jack  says,  "that 
ippeared  I  bet  I  got  at  least  fifty  calls 
Ivho  said  they  thought  she  was  all  wet. 
i»t  one  call  from  an  Episcopal  priest, 
he  had  played  bridge  with  this  woman 
'I  that  she  had  even  called  him  a  son 


\i  WORLD  OR  HIS  CUSTOMERS  get  to  be 
i  h.  Jack  goes  home,  which  is  just  out- 

;rd  was  once  part  of  a  farm  that  he 
had  68  acres,  then,  leased  200  more. 
Holsteins,  parceling  out  most  of  the 


work  to  a  hired  man,  with  whom  he  and  his  wife 
shared  their  home.  Jack's  wife  is  Te,  for  Teresa, 
and  she  is  a  fine-looking,  dark-haired  girl  from 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  who  met  Jack  when  she 
went  to  Delhi  to  teach  home  economics.  Te  wears 
Madras  shorts,  and  button-down  shirts,  and  she 
could  be  one  of  the  ladies  who  meet  the  6:15  at  the 
station  in  Darien,  Connecticut,  every  night,  except 
that  she  looks  more  pleased  w  ith  herself  than  they 
do.  She  works  at  the  garage  a  few  days  every  week, 
helping  to  keep  the  books,  and  she  plays  golf  as 
often  as  she  can,  and  at  Christmas  she  bakes  150 
dozen  cookies,  which  get  handed  out  to  friends.  The 
Hamiltons  have  four  children,  the  oldest  a  boy  nine- 
teen, and  the  youngest  a  girl  eleven,  and  she  raises 
them.  too.  "Te  has  been  a  really  good  wife  to  me," 
Jack  says.  "When  I  think  of  what  she  had  to  take 
those  early  years.  I  used  to  stay  out  late  with  the 
boys  and  have  some  drinks,  although  I  never 
chased  other  women.  I'd  work  at  the  garage  everv 
night  until  nine,  and  I  was  never  home.  The  accident 
changed  all  that.  Everything  changed.  Things  got 
different.  I  was  out  on  business,  bidding  on  some 
town  trucks,  and  I  stopped  off  and  had  a  couple 
of  drinks  and  some  sandw  iches.  I  was  driving  a  '54 
Dodge,  and  on  the  way  home  I  had  to  come  over  a 
mountain,  and  into  a  90-degree  turn.  That's  the  last 
thing  I  remember  until  I  woke  up  in  the  hospital 
three  days  later." 

What  happened  on  that  wintry  night  is  that  Jack 
went  off  the  road,  the  car  flipping  over  three  times, 
sending  him  out  the  rear  window,  and  prettv  much 
shearing  off  the  top  of  his  head.  It  was  about  1 :00 
A.M..  and  he  lay  there  in  snow,  the  temperature  10 
degrees,  until  he  was  found  the  next  morning  by  the 
man  who  was  collecting  the  milk  cans.  "It  was  so 
cold,  that  the  reason  I  didn't  freeze  to  death  is  that 
the  blood  congealed.**  Jack  says.  He  was  a  year 
recuperating,  and  besides  the  memory  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  remind  him  of  it  now  except  that  he 
cannot  control  the  left  side  of  his  tongue,  which 
tends  to  operate  independently  from  the  right  side. 
At  about  the  same  time  that  he  was  getting  over 
the  accident.  Te  w  as  delivered  of  a  boy,  Mark,  and 
when  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  old  he  developed 
what  his  parents  thought  was  a  bad  diaper  rash.  It 
was,  however,  eczema,  and  Mark  was  very  nearly 
to  die  from  it.  ''It  covered  90  to  95  per  cent  of  his 
body.""  Jack  says,  "and  it  was  so  bad  that  you 
wouldn't  have  found  room  to  put  even  a  dime  any- 
where on  him  w  ithout  it  touching  the  eczema.  The 
doctors  said  he  probably  wouldn't  last.  All  his  body 
fluids  kept  leaking  out.  and  we  had  to  keep  him 
w  rapped  in  wet  sheets  all  the  time.  You  know,  it 
sounds  like  a  really  cruel  thing  to  do  to  a  baby,  but 
we'd  have  |,,  tie  his  hands  down  so  that  he  couldn't 
dig  at  himself  in  the  crib.  But  then  when  he  was  four 
or  five  years  old  he'd  come  out  and  beg  to  have  his 
hands  tied  down  because  he  had  hurt  himself  so 
badly  by  digging  at  himself.  Te  and  I  would  take 
turns  sitting  up  with  him  every  nisht.  holding  him. 
and  rocking  him  to  sleep.  I  got  so  I  could  sleep  in 
a  Boston  rocker.  We  laugh  about  it  njjw,  but  we 
were  worried.  We  had  every  kind  of  patent  medi- 


1  Automobile 
dealers  have 
been  about  as 
much  enshrined 
iti  our  history 
as  Frank  and 
Jesse  James, 
with  whom  they 
occasionally  are 
compared,  hut 
Jack  Hamilton 
is  better  than 
that." 
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in  *ix  times  in  the 

meone  can  say  some- 
thin"  like  that.  I've  worked  hard  for  what  I  have. 
I've  always  worked.  There  was  a  boy  with  the  priest, 
a  student.  The  boy's  brother  had  worked  for  me 
when  he  was  going  to  school,  polishing  cars,  and  we 
always  got  along  very  well.  Te  and  I  would  have 
him  over  for  Sunday  breakfasts.  I  told  this  boy 
with  the  priest.  'Look,  why  can't  you  be  like  your 


brother,  He  worked  for  what  he 
•speeted  each  other.  You  want  mm 
m%.~*  When  Delhi  needed  a  nospit 
^vimming  pool  inn  i  znt  'nurse. 

*elf.  raising  its  own  monev.  .vhfle 
thing  about  mati  nin^  ninds  ind  ta 
of  course,  and  Jack  is  insistent  d 
best  way  to  do  it.  Power  ta  the  peo 
he  would  say.  but  it  is  still  best  whi 
■  • 

'Before  1  make  a  business  ieris 
Til  think  about  it  first,  and  then 
with  Mr.  Henderson."  Mr.  Hendera 
of  the  bank,  is  an  dderiv  man.  who 
• 

vited  in  by  the  trustees  of  the  bant 
and  learn  something  moat  ranking, 
was  just  a  little  countrv  bank,  but  •.  | 
'earned  that  the  man  who  was  its  tj 
whose  father  had  been  die  president  :oi 
taken  to  making  loans  on  paper  to  pe 

bank,  in  fact,  was  ready  to  fokL  ar  I 
- 

- 

- 

do  thinas  that  old  citv  boys  cam  I 
they  go  ahead  and  act  where  the  <id 
would  not  When  Jack  Hamilton  lea  d 

- 

-elling  his  house,  he  was  there  at  ax  41 
ina-  to  talk  about  it.  "If  he  invited  n  jA 
when  I  got  there."  Jack  said  later,  'id 
for  sure  that  he  really  was  Lnfsxesl 
Well.  I  got  there,  and  he  looked  at  r'fl 

- 

coffeepot  on.  I  bought  the  house,  mm 

- 

business  this  was .  which  is  to  sav  th  hi 

- 

Mr.  Henderson  asks.  "How  much  m 
man  need?  Enough  is  enough,  andtlij 
sufficiency."  When  Jack  was  voong  S 
Henderson  that  he  w  ould  be  w  orth  ac  ta 
of  money  when  he  was  fortv.  and  h  « 
handily,  although  Mr.  Henderson  lA\ 
there  would  not  be  much  point  if  he  U< 
doing  it.  These  were  the  days  wheal 
ing  all  the  cars  himself,  and  one  yea  M 
new  cars,  and  mavbe  200  used  ones.T  t< 
a  car  a  day.  and  then  there  were  all  th  >tl 
he  was  into.  He  does  not  work  this  i| 
and  he  say*  he  does  not  want  to.  On  t  d 
Memorial  Day.  a  lady  ran  into  the  1  :k 
he  had  rented  out.  the  water  main  bro  n 
park  he  operated,  and  the  sewer  line  01 
up  in  one  of  his  houses.  Jack  savs  he  u 
all  those  things,  but  that  when  he  • 
found  out  that  the  machine  in  his  t( 
dispensed  draft  beer  wasn't  working.  '- 
this  was  the  most  trying  thing  of  all,  a  j 
he  realized  he  felt  this  way  about  it,  I  * 
sure  that  he  still  had  all  his  values 
places. 


n  C  TO  WHICH  NIHILISM  ASPIRES  is  a 

lej  -like  absolute  zero,  a  limit  which  can 
Hied.  All  particles,  as  they  approach 
ri quit  moving:  cease  to  be  know  able: 
'Ire,  like  twigs  in  ice.  mutually  dis- 
Y,  even  in  that  region  of  the  negligible, 
n  o  exist,  at  least  potentially :  they  con- 
rj  ted,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  one  who  has 

■  re  they  stop  moving.  Nihilism  is  a 
|  rage,  for  it  can  never  attain  what  it 
n  neither  fulfilled  nor  permanently  re- 
ft illment  would  be  to  have  all  things 
a  he  Void:  failing  that,  its  relief  would 
ct  order  in  the  motions  of  things.  Chaos, 
tj  what  nihilism  does,  almost  all  things 
3|  lg  describably  almost  all  the  time.  It 
Isa  relief  which  is  occasional,  fragile. 

■  times  permanent:  disconnection. 

I  R I  was  thirteen,  I  contained  the  in- 
I  needed  to  become  a  nihilist,  except 

■  ■y  of  rage.  First  of  all,  I  had  an  abso- 
d  y  Protestant  mind:  moreover,  I  could 
I  ly,  which  is  to  say  that  my  emotions 
M  :cited  by  the  idea  of  a  word  as  by  its 
9  the  image  it  evoked.  I  felt  a  meta- 

>de  that  there  was  a  right  order  hid- 
i  ,  not  to  be  tampered  with.  Take  the 

I  the  Southern  California  desert  twelve 
March  Field,  a  military  air  base.  In 
planes  were  few,  slow,  and  small,  and 
i  came  fairly  close  overhead  I  was  able 


to  compare  it  to  something  I  had  seen  in  nature,  as 
I  cannot  a  supersonic  jet.  Most  evenings  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  often  as  the  family  would  sit  out  in 
front  of  the  house  after  supper,  we  would  chat  about 
the  stars.  One  evening,  to  our  amazement,  great 
poles  of  light  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon  and 
began  tilting  about  the  sky,  now  one.  now  another, 
sometimes  three  or  four  at  a  time,  nine  in  all.  We 
hadn't  the  vaguest  notion  what  they  were  for.  When 
they  disappeared,  the  stars  seemed  brighter. 

The  lights  appeared  every  evening.  A  neighbor 
who  could  afford  to  buy  a  paper  on  Sundays  told 
us  he'd  read  that  war  games  were  being  held  at 
March  Field.  War  games?  As  long  as  they  were 
games.  Mother  could  ignore  their  purpose.  As  long 
as  it  was  war,  Father  doubted  what  games  they  could 
be.  \^  e  kept  watching.  Sometimes  in  one  of  the  poles 
of  light  a  spot  brighter  than  any  star  would  leap 
into  being.  Another  pole  would  lean  over  to  it  then, 
and  they  would  keep  that  bright  spot  in  their  inter- 
section, following  it.  "Isn't  it  pretty."  cried  Mother, 
and  all  of  us  except  Father  agreed.  He  had  the  habit, 
when  he  thought  of  something  extremely  disgusting, 
of  dislodging  both  his  upper  and  lower  false  teeth, 
pushing  them  forward  between  his  lips,  and  clack- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time  making  an  unvoiced 
chrrr  in  his  throat.  He  did  it  now.  and  I  listened 
attentiv'v  to  whatever  he  would  say,  hoping  he 
could  make  sense  of  that  actual  fantasy  in  the  east- 
ern sky.  But  all  I  heard  him  grumble  was  "a  traves- 
ty," a  word  which  I  feared  the  dictionary  would  not 
help  me  understand. 

"Daddy,"  I  said,  "did  God  make  airplanes  and 
searchlights?" 
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"I  should  say  not,"  he  answered.  "The  Devil, 
more  likely." 

"Oh  now,"  said  Mother,  "they  make  them  in  fac- 
tories like  so  many  other  things." 

"\\  ell,"  I  said,  "did  Cod  want  them  to  he  made?" 

Dad  snorted.  "The  last  thing  in  the  world  He 
wanted." 

"Oh  goodness,"  said  Mother.  "He  can't  do  any- 
thing had.  and  when  anybody  does  do  a  bad  thing, 
He  won't  let  them  go  too  far  with  it.  There  isn't 
anything  so  bad  about  airplanes.  It's  war  that's  bad, 
and  people've  always  made  war.  So." 

Dad  spat. 


\MONG  THE  PRECONDITIONS  OF  NIHILISM,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  to  be  sure  not  only  that 
there  is  a  preordained  order  to  things  but  that  this 
order  is  worthwhile  and  means  something  and  that 
what  it  means  is  Christian.  The  philosophical  and 
emotional  ingredients  of  nihilism  are  universal 
enough:  but  the  special  configuration  of  ideas  and 
feelings  which  produced  the  word,  and  the  need  for 
the  word,  "nihilism."  did  not  occur  until  late  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv.  after  rationalism's  full-scale  as- 
sault on  Christian  belief.  Zen  Buddhism,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  in  one  respect  exactly  the  opposite  of 
Christianity:  the  satori  which  is  the  goal  of  its  stern 
discipline  is  sudden  enlightenment,  an  essential  part 
of  which  is  realization  of  the  ultimate  nothingness 
of  the  world:  after  and  only  after  such  awareness, 
according  to  Zen  teachers,  can  one  return  to  one's 
ordinary  self  there  to  live  in  peace,  as  it  were  blest. 

Even  for  a  Christian  writer,  direct  experience  of 
the  void  does  not  have  to  drive  toward  nihilism 
but  may  seek  a  purely  aesthetic  expression:  Mal- 
larme  is  the  laureate  of  such  experience.  Nihilism, 
as  I  conceive  the  matter,  is  an  ethical  impulse: 
it  is  fed  by,  expresses,  justifies  the  rage  of  some 
whom  rationalism  has  unchristianed.  It  is  the  dark 
side  of  the  Enlightenment.  \^  hen  science  secu- 
larized the  universe,  some  could  not  get  over  a  sense 
of  having  been  betrayed:  divinity  had  been  the 
meaning  of  things.  Christ  had  been  love  and  hope, 
limit  and  vengeance  had  been  God's,  there  was 
something  to  die  into.  Hume  shook  them,  and  Vol- 
taire laughed  at  them  in  their  shaking.  They  took 
vengeance  to  themselves.  Nihilistic  w  riters  are  less 
interested  in  expressing  their  views,  aesthetically, 
than  in  impressing  these  views  on  their  readers, 
morally.  They  do  not  cringe  in  apathy  from  the 
tempter's  logical  whisper.  "There  is  no  meaning  to 
the  world,  so  nothing  matters."  Nor  do  they  give 
the  Zen  answer.  "Nothing  doesn't  matter  at  all." 
Thev  cry  in  response.  "Oh  nothing  matters  in  the 
highest,  nothing  matters  more  than  anything."  But 
they  are  unsure,  being  absolutists,  whether  what 
they  are  saving  makes  good  sense:  so  they  shout 
louder  and  louder,  to  cover  up  their  doubt. 

THE  WINTER  BEFORE  THE   WAR  GAMES,  on  the 
school  bus.  I  had  made  friends  with  my  first 
atheists,  the  Babcock  brothers.  W  hen  I  told  my 


parents  this,  they  did  not  outright  rbidi 
the  Babcocks.  Mother  gave  me  to  idem 
they  were  not  nice  people.  But  I  h  bees 
house  for  supper,  and  the  Babcocks  ?rea- 
better  mannered,  more  thoughtful,  <  J 
play  w  ith  than  any  of  the  lunks  I'<  netii 
school.  Mother  was  wrong,  but  rn;  )e  F* 
right.  He  said  you  couldn't  trust  apj  iram 
the  Babcocks  had  not  gravely  told  :  the] 
there  was  no  God,  I  would  never  veg 
How  could  anybody,  especially  a  f  )jH| 
the  Babcocks,  not  believe  in  Him?  F  her* 
too:  I  could  not  distrust  their  apj  irani 
cerity.  I  was  especially  perplexed  b  heir 
about  it:  but  the  very  conceptioi  of  tl 
fourth-generation  atheists  was  bey  d  n 
quit  »toppin«  b>  their  house  on  the  r 
school,  but  I  also  quit  going  to  Sui  ivs 
less  Mother  made  an  issue  of  it. 

In  my  disturbance,  I  actually  re  the 
a  faded  old  sampler  that  had  been  n  tl 
wall  as  long  as  I  could  remember.  '  nd 
not  w  hat  they  seem."  one  line  read. 

"Mother."  I  said,  "why  is  that  th  ;?" 

"Great-  aunt  Hattie  made  it  and  <  el 
before  I  was  born,"  said  Mother  be  lifl 
pretty?" 

"Yes.  but  look  at  what  it  says." 

"Such  a  sweet  little  poem.  Longfel  I 
another  line:  "  'Life  is  real,  life  is  e  nes 

"Yes.  but."  I  quoted  meekly,  "  'ie 
empty  dream.'  " 

That  made  her  dig  in  her  ear  with  rli 
She  gave  me  a  somewhat  haughty  {  no 
me  to  quit  picking  at  myself  all  the  m< 
inwardly,  a  surreptitious  rebel  cong  tul 
self  for  striking  a  blow-  for  freedor  vh 
done  is  to  give  the  rug  under  Mama  itl 

My  confusion  became  quite  de  ;ra 
yearned  to  be  rescued.  Here  I  was  w  a 
van  farmer  for  a  father  and  a  Queen  cti 
w  ife  for  a  mother.  But  this  was  the  )3 
something  marvelous  must  be  right ;  >u: 
ner  waiting  to  rescue  me.  But  w  hat  a  !  i 
having  again  the  recurrent  dream  I  n 
three  or  four  years,  about  the  end  f 
Trouble  swarmed  me. 

There  was  sex.  I  was  thirteen,  and  r 
I  had  been  churned  to  a  helpless  an<  u 
by  unexplained  alterations  in  my  b  I 
set  me  rummaging  through  dictiona  | 
clopedias.  from  which  I'd  got  a  new  | 
puberty.  I  was  ready  to  be  got  at  by  s<  1 
zeal  it  is  to  divorce  sex  from  love,  If  n 
you  to  remarrv  them  if  you  can. 

And  there  was  success.  That  year,  jj 
ular  book  called  The  Psychology  of  c 
w  atched  mv  father.  Success  was  of  tl 
no  doubt,  certainly  not  of  material  11 
sort  of  the  way  you  knew  you  were  I 
on  Progress:  above  all.  it  was  not  of  ' 
scornfully  referred  to  money  as  "the  « 
lar."  though  sometimes  he  would  t 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  ; 
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,ve  did  not  have  enough  to  live  on— 
)th  of  the  Depression— and  his  face 
*vhen  he  had  to  appeal  to  an  old- 
my  mother  for  money.  There  were 
s  w  hen  he  lay  on  what  he  announced 
hbed.  sometimes  moaning,  out  of  his 
e.  I'm  a  failure."  Thirty-five  years 
:tuallv  died,  he  didn't  have  a  dollar 
was  that  kind  of  failure.  But  he  was 
;hildren.  who  mourned  for  him— not 
Though  I  am  not  likely  to  doubt  my 
ties,  I  could  never  be  certain  of  my 
lost  every  shred  of  faith  in  Progress, 
nat  success  is  if  it  is. 
ie  qualities  which  contribute  to  a 
oward  nil,  I  was  perhaps  best  pro- 
)rance  and  impotence.  I  was  so  ig- 
ars.  for  example,  that  I  knew  almost 
tmes,  much  less  what  astronomy  said 
s:  knew  almost  none  of  the  ways  in 
/ed,  much  less  the  laws  of  their  mo- 
nough.  however,  to  realize  that  my 
rreater  than  it  seemed,  for  most  stars. 
■  ere  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and 
)s&  could  see  most  had  no  names.  In  my 
ii(  nee.  I  held  in  disrespect  any  customs 
hi<  had  not  been  commanded  by  God, 
to)  nost  of  them.  I  recognized  God-and- 
1-me.  But  the  network  of  connections 
ill  society  and  the  state  was  a  vague. 
th|:  in  Washington  called  the  Govern- 
ad|  ;en  ordained  for  the  good  of  us  all  by 
ik  Fathers,  yet  somehow  it  was  also  a 
reingly,  as  time  went  on,  it  got  between 
mend  between  you  and  me.  As  for  my 
i,  ivas  massive.  What  could  I  do  to  set 
aia  ?  War  games,  the  hard  times  that 
ininy  father  miserable,  atheism,  fraud, 
th^  was  only  one  thing  I  could  do  much 
'  o,  1  ignorance.  But  such  was  my  frame 
ia;very  step  forward  made  me  realize 
artiad  come  in  knowledge  but  how  very 
jren  go  in  order  to  get  there,  and  finally 
tnt  was  no  there  to  get  to.  learning  was  a 
>ut  id.  The  awareness  that  there  is  no  end 
g  ■  1  not  fill  me  with  joy  at  the  prospect 
ius  ile  riches  ahead,  but  w  ith  a  heavy 
nai  ]uacy.  What  kept  me  going  was  pleas- 
g<  g— I  just  liked  to  learn. 
nc»yes:  impotence,  yes:  but  raging  ha- 
50  ich.  In  part  I  lacked  it  because  in  my 
cer  lalf-Methodist  family  no  taboo  was 
thi  the  prohibition  against  anger  and  I 
>ee  -ndowed  w  ith  more  of  it  than  I  could 
So  :ver,  the  younger  of  my  two  brothers, 
wi  two,  occasionally  took  to  crying  so 
t  r  held  his  breath  till  his  body  arched 
bo  ;  nd  he  turned  white  about  the  mouth. 
«d  ut.  He  did  not  perform  his  alarming 
r  £  '  obvious  reason:  only  once  or  twice, 
pl'  iid  he  do  it  after  being  punished  for 
:nc  Mother  attributed  it  to  green  apricots. 
a  rnery  streak  in  his  character,  but  they 
n  Hing  it  a  seizure.  Cats  had  fits,  and 


seizure  vaguely  implied  that  he  had  been  invaded—  ' 
I  must  say  his  strumming  body  looked  seized,  pos- 
sessed, by  something  outside  himself.  Temper  tan- 
trum, which  they  rejected,  allowed  for  the  notion  of 
an  anger  so  great  you  might  obliterate  yourself 
w  ith  it.  Why  should,  how  could,  their  baby  be  that 
angry? 

As  for  myself,  it  is  only  now  in  my  post-Quaker. 
post-Methodist,  relativized  middle  age  that  enough 
rage  has  been  released  in  me  to  stain  my  vision  from 
time  to  time.  But  in  part  my  rage  then  continued 
deficient  for  lack  of  food;  helpless  as  a  caveman 
surrounded  by  mastodons,  it  was  starved  by  the  very 
•enormity  of  my  complaints.  What  I  saw  as  wrong 
was  so  vast  there  could  be  no  one  worth  blaming  for 
it  but  God.  How  blame  God?  Perhaps  if  someone 
had  tempted  me  to,  I  would  have  tried  to  blame  Him. 
In  fact,  as  close  as  I  came  to  it  was  during  the  winter 
after  the  war  games.  I  was  standing  one  day  in  an 
aisle  in  the  public  library,  thumbing  through  a  fat, 
blue  book  entitled  Adolescence,  extending  my  ig- 
norance of  sex.  A  fellow  came  up  whom  I  had  been 
avoiding  on  the  school  bus  because  once  he  had 
nagged  at  me  all  the  way  to  my  stop  that  the  Bible 
said  the  earth  was  flat  so  why  did  I  think  it  was 
round.  Now.  staring  at  a  cross  section  of  the  female 
organs  of  reproduction— the  diagram,  for  all  it 
meant  to  me,  had  as  well  been  of  the  begats  from 
Abraham  to  Noah— when  that  fellow  accosted  me 
in  the  library  I  felt  caught  in  a  surreptitious  act: 
but  he  did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  Adolescence.  He 
was  five  years  older  than  I.  he  had  borrowed  a  nickel 
from  me  once  and  never  paid  me  back,  he  belonged 
to  the  Epworth  League,  he  was  a  born  used-car  sales- 
man. He  asked  me.  his  fat  eyes  puckering,  hi*  voice 
sticking  so  that  he  had  to  clear  his  throat,  whether 
God  existed.  I  half  turned,  said  yes  of  course,  and 
put  the  book  back  on  the  shelf.  He  asked  me  what 
made  me  think  so.  I  said  I  didn't  know.  My  dis- 
comfort was  so  intense  that  my  responses  dribbled 
off  into  mutter-,  and  he  went  away.  \\  hat  right  did 
he  have  to  ask  me  that  question?  Who  was  I  to  say 
whether  the  earth  was  round  and  God  existed?  I 
could  not  imagine  that  the  world  could  exist  w  ithout 
God  to  make  it  and  keep  it  going:  that  prank  of 
pure  reason,  "maybe  the  world  isn't."  illusion  with- 
out reality,  had  not  occurred  to  me  yet.  It  had  also 
not  occurred  to  me  yet  that  God  might  not  be  good 
—evil  was  our  doing,  that  seemed  clear  enough.  God 
could  not  not  be.  God  could  not  not  be  good,  so  why 
did  He  let  half-baked  used-car  salesmen  who  weren't 
dry  behind  the  ears  yet  ask  me  whether  He  existed? 
Without  knowing  it,  I  was  ready  to  hate  Him  and 
even  to  cry  He  did  not  exist.  Instead,  there  chanc- 
ing to  be  no  nihilists  about  to  tempt  me.  to  authorize 
rage  for  me.  I  neither  looked  straight  at  the  whole 
confusion  I  was  in  nor  went  away  from  it.  but 
mes=ed  n-ound.  avoiding. 


4    CHRISTI        ^RY,  "There  is  no  God,"  reaches 
\  back  to  the  baby's  ultimate  horror:  not  of  dy- 
ing, which  is  beyond  his  imagining,  but  of  his  par- 
ents' abandoning  him,  whicl.  he  can  imagine  every 
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night  when  he  is  put  to  bed.  But  the  crier  is  also  an 

older  child  brooding:  what  evil  made  them  do  it? 
"ft  hat  is  w  rong  with  me  that  they  can  pet  along  with- 
out me?  Now  suppose  a  child  of  heroic  aggressive- 
ness, vitality,  and  imagination,  who  fantasies  every 
leave-taking  as  an  abandonment.  He  does  not  rest 
content,  like  a  normal  child,  with  giving  his  parents 
when  they  return  a  few  punishing,  safe  blows:  he 
wants  to  beat  them  savagelv  for  having  refused  to 
fulfill  his  fant  asies  by  really  abandoning  him.  It 
comes  to  seem  to  him  that  the  pain  of  actual  abandon- 
ment would  be  a  relief  from  the  horror  of  fantasied 
abandonment,  that  the  absolute  knowledge  o/  their 
vileness  would  not  be  as  agonizing  as  the  uncon- 
firmed suspicion  of  it.  Wanting  most  what  he  most 
dreads,  he  dare  not  hurt  them  directly,  for  then  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  he  cannot  make  them  aban- 
don him.  Instead,  he  blurs  things  over  bv  saving  how 
vile  they  are  and  how  vile  he  is.  and  he  becomes 
obsessed  with  vengeful  fantasies.  Contorted  bv  hor- 
ror and  guilt,  cancerous  with  unacknowledged 
wishes,  almost  the  only  relief,  even  temporarv.  he 
can  find  from  this  fearful  tangle  is  to  denv  connec- 
tion: these  cannot  be  my  true  parents.  I  must  be  a 
foundling.  There  is  no  God.  the  nihilist  howls,  there 
never  has  been  One.  and  anyway  He  is  dead. 


NIHILISTS  ARE  A  MISSIONARY  SECT.  Believing  in 
nothing,  doubting  everything  except  their  own 
doubt,  they  also  want  you  to  believe  in  nothing,  at 
least  to  doubt  everything.  There  are  a  few.  to  be 
sure,  who  do  not  proselytize,  solipsists  like  Kirilov 
in  Dostoevski's  The  Possessed.  Believing  that  the 
only  reality  was  what  he  knew,  he  was  able  to  cause 
everything  to  cease  to  exist  by  ceasing  to  know.  He 
shot  himself.  But  few  go  that  far  out  on  the  scale 
of  solipsism— another  approach  to  absolute  zero. 
Most  nihilists  and  all  nihilistic  writers,  ground  in 
the  jaws  of  contradiction,  believe  in  nothingness 
and  disconnection  but  need  company.  Thev  are  so 
offended  by  your  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  anv 
sign  you  may  show  of  conscious  and  moving  love, 
that  they  set  out  to  do  what  they  can  to  pollute  vou: 
but  to  do  that,  they  have  to  connect  with  vou  at  least 
a  little.  If  they  get  you  to  undermine  and  subvert  as 
thev  are  doing,  you  may  not  have  joined  them  ex- 
actly, but  you  will  at  least  be  disconnected  in  the 
same  region  with  them,  close  enough  so  that  there 
are  others  to  be  torn  apart  from. 

Most  of  my  life  I  have  earned  my  living  teaching 
college  English.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  the  pro- 
fession that  we  must  stir  up  the  students,  especiallv 
the  freshmen,  ask  them  provocative  questions,  chal- 
lenge their  assumptions.  W  hen  I  was  fortv  and  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  pedagogy  of  undercutting. 
I  was  teaching  at  Barnard  (the  girls*  college  of 
Columbia,  where  intellectual  subversion  is  even 
more  orthodox  {han  it  had  been  at  Berkeley,  where 
I  got  my  degreet.  One  day  in  midterm,  a  girl  in  a 
freshman  class,  tossing  her  head  in  evident  pain, 
asked  me.  "What  are  vou  trvinc  to  do  to  us?" 
"Shake  you  up."  '"ft  ell.  you're  not  shaking  me  up." 
she  said,  "vou're  breaking  me  down."  Her  hands 
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were  trembling,  her  eyes  looked  askei 
lowered  her  head,  her  hair  straggled.© 
unkempt.  The  word  had  become  flesh- 
lier flesh— in  a  w  ay  I  had  not  foreseen.  I 
dering  what  other  words  of  mine  had 
invisibly  to  me.  once  they  got  into  voting 
I  have  taken  greater  care  with  them  sin 

"A  nihilist,"  said  Arkady  in  Father 
and  he  ought  to  know  since  the  word  a 
culation  chiefly  as  Turgenev's  name  f 
Bazarov  his  mentor,  "a  nihilist  is  am 
not  bow  down  before  any  authority,  I 
take  any  principle  on  faith,  w  hatever  re 
principle  may  be  inshrined  in."  Stephei 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Ma 
secret  motto  Lucifer's  formula  of  del 
serviam.  Back  in  the  days  when  the  W 
in  the  process  of  declining,  sentiments li 
and  Stephen's  looked  pretty  horrific,  e 
kind  of  ultimate,  a  limit.  But.  to  us  wfaj, 
Stalin  and  Hitler,  those  romantic  of 
high-minded  dandies:  like  Satanists  at  a 
they  strike  attitudes  w  hich  are  never  q 
the  ludicrous.  You  won't  serve,  eh.  WI 
do  then?  "Forge  in  the  smithv  of  my 
Stephen,  "the  uncreated  conscience  oi 
How  gorgeous!  And  how  emptv.  Anc 
dangerous:  the  moment  you  convince  y 
your  race  has  not  already  created  i: 
science,  for  better  or  worse,  vou  are  fre 
your  will  on  it  like  an  ideological  de. 
doubted  himself  into  a  palsv.  Shaking 
tainty,  marching  under  gorgeous,  blai 
he  sought  relief  by  destroving  and  byii 
will  on  you  through  words:  the  Lenin  c 
Because  nothing  matters,  only  1  matt 
words  matter  to  me  most.  I  shall  tear  on, 
and  make  handsome  designs  of  their  sfu 
me  at  all  you  must  submit  to  me.  Hem 
reversed  religion,  and  his  greatest  acco 
was  to  make  of  himself  a  travesty  of  a 
of  his  own  life  a  parodic  work  of  great 
part.  I  value  Ellmann  s  unimposing  bi 
Jovce  above  any  of  his  own  imposing  1- 

Romantic  nihilists  generally,  not  bein 
heroic  proportions,  were  not  steadfast! 
wanted:  often  they  wobbled  into  the  si 
merely  hating.  The  trouble  was.  they  coi 
hating  main  things  worthy  of  hatrec 
hypocrisy,  abuse  of  power,  false  ideals 
side  were  they  on'.'  Both  sides:  a  dile' 
desired  to  heal  the  social  w  ound*,  but  s 
so  extensive  that  they  despaired  of  act 
this  desire.  To  escape  the  dilemma,  theyi 
injustices  to  an  end.  not  by  establish": 
order,  but  by  wrecking  the  social  order: 
ated  the  injustices— by  every  means,  fri 
murder  to  intellectual  subversion.  All  t 
us  who  have  seen  in  Germany  a  great  nat, 
ruled  by  a  sect  of  fundamentalist  nihili 
the  good  and  loving  everything  vile,  r 
hilists  seem  archaic  and  almost  conge 
how.  they  dream,  somehow,  if  we  just  d 
ously  enough,  somehow  love  and  comi 


manifest  themselves  in  history.  My- 
r  believe  in  that  phoenix  much,  but 
kinship  to  those  who  do.  In  a  world 
i  are  ready,  for  so  stunted  a  reason 
Iry,  to  reduce  the  earth  to  polluted 
ch  no  phoenix  could  rise,  thereby 
ism  itself,  malice  putrefied  into  slob- 
pidity— to  us,  in  such  a  world,  even 
ve  nihilism  repays  looking  at.  it  is 
character,  definition.  I  would  rather 
king  of  hell  than  the  pro  tern  com- 
enize  the  world.  He  is  my  adversary, 
)t  become:  mediocrity  dissolves  me. 


[:ica  we  have  made  where  it  is  hard  to 
love  anything  bigger  than  the  house 
you  very  likely  also  hate  our  society— 
iolent,  more  hypocritical  than  it  need 
by  lying  dreams,  using  money  to 
h.  all  the  time  measuring  worth,  dis- 
dicted  to  distraction.  Indeed,  so  strong 
l  against  the  w  orld  we  have  made  (not 
ica  but  throughout  the  West  i  that 
sm  can  and  does  justify  itself  as  being 
ss  this  emotion.  Our  world  is  disor- 
ell.  a  true  expression  of  this  experi- 
der  must  itself  be  disordered:  some 
t  chance  to  enter  into  or  even  control 
n  which  their  pages  are  assembled  for 
)ur  world  is  vile?  Only  vile  words. 

among  many,  can  express  its  vile- 
:ly.  Senseless?  Let  the  poem  be  one 
as  many  times  as  the  page  w  ill  hold- 
used  by  a  Dadaist  and  since  adopted 

lertain  force  to  this  line  of  argument, 
xplain  why  nihilism  has  become  chic 
is.  If  you  can't  understand  a  play,  for 
Alice,  in  which  playwright  and  pro- 
very  sign  of  confidence  that  thev  know 
jp  to.  then  your  confusion  itself  must 
W  are  after.  If  the  play  seems  to  mean 
d  finally  denies  meaning  both  within 
its  subject,  that  is  because  the  world 
mean  but  really  doesn't.  Helax  and 
sion,  false  promises.  sleazines>.  and 
n  be  quite  charming  when  nothing  is 
ee  accommodates  himself  to  fashion: 
play's  nastiest  insult  in  argot,  a  snig- 
■crowd  ("tiny  alice"  is  buggerese  for 
I.  Genet  is  a  rougher  type  entirely: 
i  openly  sets  himself  against  the  audi- 
has  nevertheless  been  able  to  accom- 
n\.  Do  the  characters  in  The  Blacks 
It  the  audience?  Not  really,  says  fash- 
iy  are  really  doing  is  expressing  their 
how  deliciously  they  do  it.  Myself,  I 
n's  respect  for  the  power  of  art:  I  find 
'ilistic  art  troubling  and  dangerous  and 
dicious.  At  a  tense  moment  of  Genet's 
oerformance  I  attended,  a  black  actor 
ccusing  finger  at  my  white  face:  I  felt 
him  and  at  Genet  which.  I  believe. 


Genet  intended  me  to  feel,  and  I  did  not  enjoy  feel- 
ing it,  as  Genet  intended  me  not  to.  Expressing  is 
only  part  of  what  art  does:  arson  may  be  the  fire- 
bug's mode  of  expressing  himself,  but  that's  the 
least  of  my  concerns  when  I  find  my  house  on  fire. 

I  f  the  chic  aesthetes  identify  expression  with  com- 
munication, the  moral  bigots,  the  book-burners,  go 
to  the  other  extreme  by  identifying  impression  with 
communication.  In  my  view,  things  are  more  com- 
plicated than  this  either/ or  allows  for.  A  play  well 
performed  expresses  something  of  its  playwright 
and  its  age.  and  if  it  is  great  enough  it  will  express 
something  important  in  actors  and  audience  of  any 
age:  but  it  is  also  a  new  thing  in  the  world  with 
power  to  impress  itself  on  its  audience,  to  affect 
them,  to  change  for  a  while  the  way  they  see,  or 
even  what  they  see.  Attitudes  control  actions  to  some 
degree,  and  ideas  can  modify  attitudes  in  those  who 
are  vulnerable  to  ideas.  I  have  seen  a  student  s  pu- 
pils dilate  to  a  new  idea  as  to  belladonna.  What 
about  those  i\  ho  are  vulnerable  I"  poeti  \ .  a-  1  am? 
How  ran  I  not  believe  it  has  power  to  modify  my 
attitudes  when  I  have  known  it  to  change  me  di- 
rectly ?  \\  hile  taking  a  deep,  unsteady  breath  after 
reading  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner""  the 
winter  I  was  twelve.  I  realized  that  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  in  life  was  to  write  stories  and  poems. 
Coleridge,  not  intending  anything  of  the  kind,  ex- 
pressing w  ho  cares  what?,  altered  the  w  ay  I  breathed 
and  moved.  So.  a  few  years  later,  did  Kafka  in  The 
Castle— that  unfinishable  tale  of  incomplete  connec- 
tions. What  about  writers  who  intend  to  use  their 
force  to  alter  the  way  I  see.  love,  shall  die?  How  can 
I  not  take  their  intentions  seriously? 

Recently  a  good  deal  of  favorable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  some  fictions  which  jerk  themselves  up 
to  a  certain  vigor  whenever  the\  describe  acts  of 
sex  or  violence,  or  best  of  all  sexual  violence.  The 
most  substantial  such  book  I  have  read  is  Naked 
Lunch  b\  \\  illiam  Burroughs.  By  breaking  down 
narrative  coherence  and  syntax,  he  aims  both  to  dis- 
gust .ind  to  confuse  his  reader.  He  pushes  the  rhe- 
torical disintegration  so  far  that  only  an  effort  of 
will  could  slog  me  from  one  sentence— one  word- 
clump— to  the  next.  It  is  a  very  modern  book:  in  the 
democratized  West  generally  and  in  America  espe- 
cially, the  idea  of  subordination  as  a  good  has  been 
so  spoken  against  that  even  the  elemental  authority, 
that  of  parents  o\er  children,  has  been  shaken,  and 
no  book  assaults  subordination  more  vigorously 
than  this  one.  narratively,  ethically,  grammatically  . 
Presumably.  Burroughs  does  this  as  a  form  of  in- 
subordinate rebellion,  but  so  wholesale  is  he  that, 
there  being  no  sense  of  subordination  left,  insub- 
ordination has  no  meaning  either:  ha\ing  leveled 
authority,  he  rebels  against  difference:  blur  is  left. 
There  are  people,  worthy  of  respect  both  literarily 
and  morally,  who  think  this  shattered  fiction  ex- 
presses the  age  profoundly.  Though  I  think  other- 
wise—what appalls  me  about  our  age  is  the  grinding 
clashes  of  monstrous  super-orders— I  can  sympa- 
thize with  that  position.  Burroughs'  destructive- 
ness,  disgust,  and  confusion  are  embodied  in  shards 
of  images,  broken  rhythms,  felicitous  phrases,  and 


'There  is  no  God. 
the  nihilist 
how  Is,  there 
never  has  been 
One,  and  any- 
way He  is  dead." 
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George  P.  Elliott  spasmodic  actions,  so  powerfully  that  I  can  see  how 
some,  having  in  themselves  similar  feelings,  are 
grateful  to  him  for  finding  ways  to  express  those 
feelings.  But  to  call  the  book's  chaotic  vividness 
high  moral  order,  great  satire,  is  like  saying  that, 
because  plants  must  be  fertilized,  mulch  is  as  fine 
as  flowers.  Satire  addresses  itself  morally  to  the 
understanding,  whereas  Xaked  Lunch  subverts  un- 
derstanding. \\  hen  a  would-be  satirist  immerses 
himself  for  too  long  in  the  ugliness  he  loathes,  that 
ugliness  will  become  part  of  him:  as  in  a  prurient 
censor  at  a  dirty  movie,  behind  his  zeal  to  destroy 
ugliness  lurks  avidity  for  it:  the  satire  which  he 
intends  to  be  cleansing,  instead  adds  to  the  world  s 
ugliness.  Such  a  book  does  not  just  express  the  au- 
thor's disgust  and  confusion:  even  more  important, 
whatever  he  may  announce  elsewhere  about  his 
intentions,  the  book  releases  disgust  and  confusion 
in  the  reader,  without  containing  them  within  the 
forms  of  art.  YA  hen  I  read  w  ith  such  revulsion,  the 
fellow  feeling  is  blurred  from  my  pity  till  all  that  is 
left  is  that  sense  of  superiority  which  makes  pity  so 
tricky  an  emotion  at  best.  "At  least  I'm  nowhere 
near  as  bad  off  as  thev  are." 


■  believe  that  Nazism,  by  figuring  nihilism  forth 
R  so  brutallv  out  there,  altered  the  nature  of  sub- 
sequent nihilistic  writing.  Once  a  fantasy  has  been 
realized  in  inescapable  fact,  it  cannot  thereafter  be 
w  ritten  about  seriously  in  the  same  way.  After  the 
Nazis,  nihilistic  writers  either  descend  into  and  stay 
in  the  muck  like  Burroughs— w  orse.  into  the  chic 
like  Albee— or  else  thev  must  be  honest  writers  w  hen 
they  put  pen  to  paper,  like  Genet. 

Genet's  fiction  and  drama,  though  powerful,  fail 
to  satisfy  formallv.  but  his  autobiographies,  espe- 
ciallv  The  Thief's  Journal,  do  not  have  to  offer 
structural  satisfaction,  since  a  flaw  of  the  part  does 
not  much  weaken  the  whole:  they  chronicle  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  nihilist  superbly.  \^  hat  Genet 
found  as  he  approached  the  dead  center  of  his  self 
was  what  Dante  found  as  he  approached  his  moral 
center,  fraud  in  its  purest  form,  betrayal.  But  what- 
ever Genet  the  man  in  history  may  have  done  and 
aspired  to  do.  the  character  in  this  confession  knows 
when  he  lies,  and  the  writer  of  it  tries  not  to  lie. 
Maybe  he  does  it  out  of  Satan-like  pride,  as  he 
claims.  '"It  is  perhaps  their  moral  solitude— to  which 
I  aspire— that  makes  me  admire  traitors  and  love 
them— this  taste  for  solitude  being  the  sign  of  my 
pride,  and  pride  the  manifestation  of  my  strength, 
the  employment  and  proof  of  this  strength.  For  I 
shall  have  broken  the  stoutest  of  bonds,  the  bonds 
of  love.'"  But  he  is  not  totally  given  over  to  solitary 
pride.  "And  I  so  need  love  from  which  to  draw 
vigor  enough  to  destroy  it!"  Evil  yearns  to  parody 
love  to  extinction— know  ing  that  this  cannot  be 
done.  Genet  refers  to  his  book  as  the  "'pursuit  of 
the  impossible  Nothingness."  and  he  is  right.  For 
by  its  very  excellence  the  book  denies  nothingness. 
For  a  poet,  whatever  has  a  name  exists:  never  noth- 
ing. As  a  literary  nihilist  Genet  has  two  fatal  flaws 
—he  loves  the  beautiful,  finding  it  especially  in  per- 


verse forms  but  also  in  undisguised  op 
he  is  usually  as  honest  as  he  can  be. 
honesty,  being  a  form  of  communion,  th 
solitude,  that  disconnection,  of  which  G 
He  betrayed  his  betrayal  by  writing  alx 
at  once  against  and  with  us.  It  lays  bar 
nature  of  a  nihilist  without  itself  beini 
ment  of  nihilism.  Why?  Because  hew 
many  in  the  Thirties.  At  first  he  was 
being  free  amidst  an  entire  people  thr 
placed  on  the  index."  Then  he  thought 
"If  I  steal  here.  I  perform  no  singula 
might  fulfill  me.  I  obey  the  customary 
not  destroy  it."  And  before  long  what 
above  all  w  as  to  return  to  a  countrv  wb 
of  ordinary  morality  were  revered,  m' 
which  life  was  based."  After  that,  he  k: 
w  as  defined  by  disobeying  our  law  as  " 
we  are  b\  obeying  it.  that  criminal  antf 
bound  together  by  the  law  which  separat 
which  both  of  them  need.  After  that,  m 
knew  that  he  needed  moral  words,  the" 
Christianity  in  which  he  had  been  reare 
says  he  loves  evil,  he  means  what  he  say 
as  Milton's  Satan,  who  was  also  an  inl 
sorts,  meant  it  when  he  said.  "Evil,  b 
good." 

KVEN  IN  COLLEGE  I  DID  NOT  GET  BiT 
over  my  knees.  \^  e  Berkeley  radicals 
the  war  were  all  for  manning  barricade 
knew  would  almost  certainlv  not  be  raise 
state  and  no  war:  but  as  soon  as  the? 
conquering,  we  were  also  all  for  streng 
state  in  order  to  fight  this  war.  A  few  rf 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  w  as  doing  war  work  for 
ment.  I  made  acquaintance  with  crii" 
dabbled  in  felony  a  couple  of  times.  Ide 
w  as  no  God.  ^  et  I  w  ouldn't  take  the  wb 
I  continued  to  be  deficient  in  anger 
occur  to  me  to  rage  against  God.  since 
exist:  and  though  I  was  as  adept  as  tb' 
at  blaming  society  for  people's  ills.  I  i 
quite  get  it  out  of  my  head  that,  even" 
w  as  evil,  it  w  as  people  w  ho  made  it  evil 
conspiracy  of  ^  all  Street  capitalists.  Ki. 
missars,  or  Nazi  gangsters,  but  the  res' 
payers  too.  There  had  not  been  planted 
enough  that  root  of  permanent  rage,  cf 
authority,  the  set  of  disobedience.  In 
lightenment  of  my  childhood,  obedience' 
questioned  good.  \^  e  children  usually  o 
mother  because  we  should  and  our  fat! 
cause  he  had  a  personal  authority  tht 
want  to  obey  him.  In  this  world  still,  ther 
I  want  more  than  to  have  over  me  auth 
respect  and  to  exercise  such  authority 
beneath  me.  It  is  hard  to  have  the  one' 
other.  Lnder  the  presidents  and  congress 
ernors  of  my  life.  I  have  learned  contem 
authorities,  all  right,  but.  because  of  n 
have  not  learned  to  enjoy  it  as  a  good  ni 
More  secretlv.  I  suffered  the  sham( 
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M  conceive  more  than  I  could  imagine: 

■  he  end  of  the  world.  My  father  be- 
«  Bible  prophesied  it  for  the  year  2000. 
M  dreams  of  the  end  of  the  world  had 
M  2S  with  power  to  wake  me  up  crying. 
H  xes  had  always  been  an  image— roil- 
V Lap  of  thunder,  a  stump  upside  down 

■  ribed  with  the  words  The  End.  The 
Mvould  represent  the  moment  just  be- 
■Once  I  came  to  realize  that  I  never. 
In.  reached  the  end  beyond  images,  I 
I  lew  I  feared  to  go  further.  Suppose 

■  d  there  really  was  nothing?  It  was 
in  nimaginable.  The  closest  I  have  come 
jg  nothing  is  to  build  on  a  childhood 
fjf  utting  myself  in  a  dark  closet  and 
li  ng  the  galoshes,  wishing  that  the  Old 
s|>use  (  my  great-grandmother  l  would 
yj[  dared  put  the  wish  into  words  only 

■  :re  I  could  not  be  seen,  but  not  even 
«-e  say  the  words  aloud  for  they  could 

■  yself.  Bv  subtracting  the  w  ish  and  the 
■I hen  adding  the  cold  silence  of  a  cave 
«;til!  in  for  a  few  minutes.  I  lean  as  far 
mis  I  can  reach.  But  this  image,  being 
B>  subtractive.  provides  a  less  satisfac- 
9  for  Nothing  than  does  one  of  physics' 
Bj  :  an  anti-neutrino  in  the  vacuum  of 

■  ■ace,  an  almost  no-thing  under  normal 
A,  but.  there  in  the  unimaginable  void, 
I  thing  lacking  even  energy,  unlocat- 

I  rather  grand.  Maybe  it  is  just  that  I 
l;en  too  impatient  to  be  a  good  nihilist. 
Med  other  people's  pleasure  or  tran- 
sited to  be  there  to  get  the  good  of 
B  .1  would  provoke  my  next  younger 

■  wrestling  with  me,  so  that  I  could  get 
4l  lie  spread-eagle  on  him  till  he  beat 

I  e  ground  in  frustration.  Once  I  wrote 
L  the  wall  of  the  school  outhouse,  in 
bck  letters  of  the  school  bully.  I  never 

I I  had  done  this,  but  I  was  there  when 
Hied  for  what  he  had  not  done,  there 
I*  myself  for  having  rectified  an  in- 
a  of  all  the  bad  things  he  had  done 
I;  caught.  I  lacked  the  pure  nihilistic 
iln  the  sake  of  spoiling.  I  once  chanced 
oi urinate  on  a  box  of  apples  which  he 
l?d  and  which  were  about  to  be  taken 

■  ale.  He  did  not  know  I  saw  him:  he 
•  know  who  bought  the  apples:  those 
I  would  not  know  the  apples  had  been 
I  would  never  know  ,  in  all  likelihood. 
i| whether  the  eaters  would  be  damaged 
Iiad  done.  As  I  watched  him.  the  ex- 
I  is  face  was  serious,  gloomv:  his  eyes 
(  about  anxiously;  he  was  not  gleeful 
liess.  I  was  outclassed,  and  slunk  away. 
Ul  for  connection,  and  I  was  lucky  in 
I  e  no  theories  w  orking  against  my  need 
p.  Sexological  instruction  was  viewed 
I  ,  at  least  in  the  world  I  inhabited,  as 
brnography.  titillating  and  shameful. 


There  seems  to  me  even  less  to  be  said  for  sexology 
than  for  the  blind  prudery  that  came  before  it.  In 
sexology's  glare,  mystery  shrivels,  but  for  us  it  at 
least  had  dirt  to  survive  in,  the  teeming  filth  of  pru- 
rience. What  do  the  young  do  now,  for  whom  sex 
has  been  not  only  klieg-lighted  but  sterilized,  who 
are  so  clear  about  the  69  positions  of  sex  that  the 
infinite  ways  of  love  seem  to  them  a  fearsome  laby- 
rinth? Imagine  being  a  young  person  skilled  in 
operating  your  sexual  feedback  system,  usually  but 
not  necessarily  in  adjunction  to  a  self-regulating 
servo-mechanism  of  the  opposite  sex— all  this  be- 
fore you  are  experienced  in.  much  less  committed 
to.  that  dark  other-fucking  by  which  and  in  which 
but  not  for  which  love  is  made.  I  would  sooner  kill 
someone  with  my  bare  hands,  in  that  intense  con- 
nection which  natural  fury  drives  us  to.  than  fall 
into  the  habit  of  performing  sexology's  bright  clear 
travesty  of  love  which  divorces  body  from  spirit  as 
cruelly  as  Puritanism  ever  did.  Believing  that  man 
is  by  nature  a  maker  of  taboos.  I  see  the  obscure, 
ambiguous  sexual  energies  as  being  so  powerful 
that  they  must  surely  generate  in  us  some  taboos, 
and  when  these  taboos  are  detached  from  sex  till  it 
becomes  simply  pleasure,  they  do  not  just  disappear 
but  attach  instead  to  love— post  coitum  nihil.  I  see 
the  sleek  body  of  aesthetic  sex  as  encapsulating  the 
spirit  within  it  in  a  furious  stasis,  a  tense,  septic 
passivity  like  riding  in  a  jet  bomber  seven  miles  off 
the  earth  where  it's  80  degrees  below  zero  even  on  a 
summer  day.  an  anti-emotion  with  death  in  it,  but- 
ton-pushing remote-controlled  unsurvivable  death. 

There  are  those  from  whom  not  even  death  has 
been  able  to  disconnect  me.  especially  my  father. 
He  was  eighty  when  he  lay  dying,  and  he  had  suf- 
fered heart  trouble  for  a  long  time:  I  was  forty- 
eiiiht  by  then  and  had  been  father  in  my  own  family 
for  a  long  time.  His  left  foot  died  two  or  three  days 
before  his  heart  stopped  beating:  it  was  hot  sum- 
mer, and  the  nurses  left  the  sheet  off  him:  we 
watched  the  dark-purple  death  mount  his  left  leg 
and  begin  to  mottle  his  right  foot  and  leg:  then  his 
hands:  then  his  arms.  His  toenails  were  long  un- 
trimmed,  and  the  horny  nail  on  his  right  big  toe 
had  scraped  an  oozing  wound  on  the  side  of  his  left 
foot— perhaps  it  had  itched  as  it  was  dying.  The  last 
time  I  stood  by  his  bed.  I  held  his  purpling  hand: 
it  was  cold  and  did  not  respond  to  my  touch.  For 
several  weeks  afterwards.  I  could  not  readily  fall 
asleep,  as  I  had  usually  done,  and  I  hardly  trimmed 
my  toenails.  I  do  not  know  how  long  my  father's 
d\ing  would  have  continued  to  live  in  me  had 
chance  not  exorcised  it  by  bringing  three  events 
together  late  that  fall.  In  the  same  week,  two  old 
friends  of  mine  killed  themselves:  once,  we  had  all 
three  been  very  close:  I  dreaded  what  might  happen 
if  those  self-destructions  got  down  in  to  me  where 
my  father's  death  still  lived.  But  shortly  before  those 
suicides,  il  happened  that  I.  the  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren, had  been  appointed  head  of  a  committee  of 
four  to  search  for  a  new  chairman  of  our  English 
department.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  undertaken  an 
ordinary  task  in  the  line  of  duty  with  such  intensity 
—an  intensity  which  from  here  looks  mildly  comic— 


"Edmund 
Wilson,  who 
likes  to  read  at 
breakfast,  has 
said  that  Sade's 
The  120  Days 
is  the  only  book 
he  has  been 
unable  to  read 
while  eating  
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for  it  was  more  than  a  department  chairman  I 
needed  to  find.  Before  long,  my  left  foot  ceased  to 
be  so  cold  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  ceased  to  be 
occupied  by  the  insomniac  fear  that  if  I  dropped 
off  I  might  scrape  my  left  foot  with  my  right  big 
toenail,  which  1  took  to  keeping  trimmed  short. 
\\  hat  survives  in  me  now  of  my  father  was  him 
alive,  for  in  that  appointed  search  and  finding,  his 
death  died  in  me. 


\T  THE  bottom  OF  hell,  walking  through  murk 
toward  the  center  of  all  things.  Dante  and 
Virgil  cross  a  frozen  plain,  and  here,  in  the  inner- 
most region  of  windy  cold,  they  find  traitors  totally 
immersed  in  ice  haphazard  as  they  fell,  "like  straws 
in  glass."  immobile,  cut  off  from  God  and  from  one 
another.  Here  is  disconnection  pure.  But  in  the 
murk  at  the  center  of  the  moral  universe  it  is  not 
nothing  Dante  find-:  it  i-  the  huge,  gloomy  figure 
of  traitorous  Satan,  the  perfect  rebel  who  dared 
refuse  the  perfect  authoritv.  the  ultimately  proud 
one  who  does  not  submit  even  in  defeat  but  rears 
in  ceaseless  torment,  weeping,  raging,  slavering,  in 
his  three  mouths  chewing  the  three  greatest  of 
human  betrayers. 

Nihilism  has  a  comparable  human  figure,  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  that  three-faced  absolutist.  A 
need  for  coherence  and  honesty  does  not  redeem 
his  writing  up  into  valuable  literature.  His  books 
are  like  the  hideous  wings  of  Dante's  Satan  beating 
forth  a  freezing  wind:  their  only  virtue  is  power. 

ith  one  of  his  faces  Sade  rages  against  God  for 
having  permitted  evil  in  the  universe,  for  having 
granted  him  the  freedom  to  disobey.  \^  ith  another 
face  he  denies:  denies  that  men  have  a  common 
nature  i  which  i-  vile  in  any  case  i .  denies  that  God 
exists  (Who  i-  to  blame  for  everything  wrong  l. 
contemns  all  custom  as  not  being  a  sure  reflection 
of  the  moral  law  (which  does  not  exist  either  I . 
asserts  that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  beyond 
our  sensations  and  our  egos  I  thereby  reducing 
value  to  what  1  want,  for  which  there  are  two  funda- 
mental satisfactions,  the  orgasm  and  the  imposition 
of  w  ill,  me  over  you  i .  But  w  ith  his  third  face.  Sade— 
the  man  more  than  the  writer— shows  melancholy 
vestiges  of  a  love  so  strong  that  not  e\en  he  could 
wholK  pervert  it:  for  example,  as  a  functionary 
during  the  First  Republic,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
neglecting  to  accuse  and  turn  in  for  execution  vic- 
tims of  the  Terror  the  was  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment i .  Perhaps  he  was  not  moved  to  that  action 
bv  love  so  much  as  by  one  of  love's  facsimiles, 
hatred  of  injustice— a  risky  passion  for  a  nihilist, 
being  easily  mistaken  for  love  and  indeed  sometimes 
engendering  love.  However  that  may  be.  it  seems 
clear  enough  that  the  freedom  sought  by  the  cruel, 
powerful  criminals  of  Sade's  novels  has  nothing  to 
do  with  justice,  only  with  force:  it  is  for  them- 
selves only.  The\  have  the  bodies  of  men  and  the 
brains  of  philosophes.  but  thev  are  conscienceless, 
being,  emotionally,  devouring  babies. 

But  how  is  a  writer  to  make  his  books  into  instru- 
ments of  nihilism?  Practically,  how  can  a  philo- 


sophical storyteller  be  compared  to  a  b 
Sade  to  Marat?  What  can  even  that  1 1 
of  books.  The  120  Days  of  Sodom,  boa 
able  to  the  harm  done  by  one  of  Sji 
police  in  the  performance  of  one  day'sa 
is  a  war  game  beside  war  itself?  Peril1' 
this  kind  provided  food  for  Sade's  m 
overcoming  that  doubt,  having  to  subs 
defilement  for  physical  destruction,  il 
missionary  fervor  to  insatiable  frenzy.: 
by  the  world  at  large  these  books  i 
sidered  symptoms  of  a  mental  disease* 
carriers  of  a  moral  one:  it  matters  ll 
can  be  considered  expressions  of  a  disci 
than  that  they  are  intended  to,  and  can 
mind  on  which  they  make  their  imprr 
sure,  there  are  no  corpses  to  point  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  Sade's  novei 
direct  results.  But  their  being  banm 
every  civilized  country  except  ours,  a 
language  of  the  countrv.  attests  to  thi 
are  usually  thought  to  have  to  shape 
tudes. 

The  force  of  Sade's  fiction  is  both 
specific.  Generally.  I  believe,  he  and, 
ants  have  made  two  radical  contribi- 
unfinished  revolution  that  began  wit, 
sophes  his  fathers.  The  Sadist es— not  tb 
verts  but  the  adherents  to  the  philosophy 
—have  encouraged  men  to  distrust  exd 
just  your  testimony  about  your  experi 
ow  n  experience  in  my  ow  n  thoughts  I 
community  as  a  lying  dream  i  not  sucr 
unjust  nation  in  history,  but  the  very  ic 
institutions,  customs,  law  s  i .  These  rac 
are  so  devious  and  obscure  that  the  \ 
have  caused  cannot  be  demonstrated: 
I  believe  it  has  been  far  from  negli$| 
stance  of  the  specific  force  of  Sade's  ja 
unbelievable  inflation  of  the  philoso^i 
tific.  and  literary  merit  accorded  his  b<j: 
who  do  not  resist  their  power— hisf 
Lel\.  Geoffrey  Gorer.  Simone  de  Beail 
many.  They  compare  him.  seriously, 
Freud,  and  Shakespeare.  They  count 
of  his  books  as  a  virtue,  as  being  a  pai 
ary  strategy.  There  are  even  those 
can  sav  thev  enjoy  his  scourging  ficti 
us  again.  Daddv-O.  we  love  it")— wb.ii 
I  think,  would  have  enraged  him  yet 
intended  his  lashings  to  wound  you  , 
titillate  vou  fashionably.  For  other  spec 
I  must  point  to  experience.  I  know  a 
literary  critic  of  mature  years,  a  prof< 
opposed  to  censorship,  who  bought  a 
120  Days  in  English  some  vears  ago 
in  Italy  and  found  himself,  once  he'd  rf 
at  having  it  in  the  house.  He  lent  it  to ; 
tried  to  return  it  as  soon  as  he  fouiu 
was  like,  but  the  owner  did  not  want  i 
wound  up  destroying  the  copy,  they  bt 
Edmund  \\  ilson,  who  likes  to  read  atb 
said  The  120  Days  is  the  only  book 
unable  to  read  while  eating,  and  he 
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Say  hello  to  the 
boys  next  door. 

Think  about  it.  People  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  discover 
America.  And  you've  got  a  heck  of  a  head  start— America  is 

right  in  your  own  backyard. 

And  it's  some  backyard— mountains  that  reach  for  the  sky,  cities 
looking  to  the  future,  ageless  oceans— the  list  is  endless. 

This  year  why  not  plan  to  discover  America.  You  can  carve  out  a  great  vacation. 


ITS  SOME  BACKYARD 


NEVER 
NOTHING 


George  P.  Elliott  himself  finish  it  even  in  his  study  at  night.  For  my 
own  part,  having  spent  a  couple  of  hours  rearling 
around  in  it.  I  know  that  I  cannot  read  that  book. 

r  or  Sade  knew  how  to  spoil  things  in  the  reader's 
mind.  He  did  not  do  it  by  violating  narrative  and 
syntax,  making  his  books  themselves  confused  in 
the  manner  of  Burroughs:  his  prose  is  moderately 
elegant  and  hi'  stories,  though  feeble,  are  shaped 
enough  to  provide  occasions  for  the  passages  for 
whose  sake  they  exist.  It  is  in  these  many  passages 
that  his  books  accomplish  their  intention.  Blas- 
phemy, parody  of  moral  structure  as  well  as  some 
straight  literary  parody,  repetition,  boredom  in  toxic 
but  not  quite  lethal  doses  I  Sade  is  the  only  writer 
who  both  bores  and  fascinates  me  i .  a  slick  gloss 
over  mental  blur,  unresolvable  paradox,  dissolve  of 
values  from  one  end  of  the  storv  to  the  other— all 
tli>  -e  are  aids,  they  make  their  useful  contributions, 
but  they  are  not  the  main  elements.  The  main  things 
are  confusion  and  defilement,  that  is.  pseudo- 
philosophy  and  massive  pornography. 

The  philosophy,  abstracted  from  the  novels,  is  a 
sort  of  Humean  parody  of  Kousseauism.  Intellec- 
1 1  j  a  1 1  \ .  Hume's  skepticism  i-  far  better  formulated 
and  more  devastating,  but  Sade's  philosophizing,  as 
it  appears  in  the  novels,  hits  harder  imaginatively. 
■  None  of  his  ideas  are  original,  onlv  the  v\av  thev 
are  combined  and  used,  t  Philosophically.  Justine  is 
his  central  fiction,  for  not  just  the  preaching  author 
but  the  fable  itself  vilifies  and  ridicules  and  assaults 
the  ideal  of  v  irtue  in  the  person  of  the  goodv -goody 
heroine,  who.  abandoned  bv  every  lawful  authority, 
i-  vililied.  ridiculed,  and  a-saulted  by  criminal 
force.  \>  a  character.  Justine  i-  as  vapid  as  Polly- 
anna,  there  s  not  enough  to  her  to  feel  about  one  way 
or  the  oilier.  But  that  very  vapidity,  though  it  is  a 
reason  the  novel  j-  without  merit  fictionally,  helps 
one  understand  .Sade  just  because  it  makes  Justine 
invulnerable  to  us  emotionally:  for  the  ideal  which 
die  incainate-  could  not  be  polluted  by  even  Sade's 
hatred.  Still,  he  knew  it:  he  is  at  least  that  honest. 

As  1  interpret  the  matter,  it  is  his  intention,  in 
the  name  of  unshackling  u-.  setting  us  free,  to 
undercut  and  confuse  ever\  hope  of  our  ever  know- 
ing, much  le-s  attaining,  the  good— by  assaulting 
religion  and  the  religious,  bv  sophistic  reasoning. 
I>v  the  argument  from  comparative  customs,  by  at- 
tributing to  everv  action  the  lowest  and  most  hypo- 
critical motive.  Of  Sadisme's  entire  arsenal  of  ideas, 
none  is  so  damaging  as  its  contempt  for  limits:  it 
holds  that  to  accept,  much  le—  to  want,  limit-  i- 
mere  atavism,  a  relic  of  our  troglodvte  ancestors 
who  made  taboo-  out  of  their  fear  and  moral  prin- 
ciple- out  of  their  taboos.  We  who  are  enlightened 
are  beyond  all  that.  But  true  Sadistes  are  not  con- 
tent with  intellectual  liberation  alone:  thev  want 
to  be  liberated  morally  as  well.  and.  fired  with 
apostolic  zeal,  they  set  about  liberating  others 
wholesale.  Thev  smash  moral  barriers  as  mere 
taboo-  and  dismiss  morality  as  a  fit  occupation  for 
Neanderthalers. 

I  hope  this  configuration  of  notions  sounds 
familiar  and  current;  for  once  an  unchristianed 
W  esterner  grants,  as  very  many  do,  that  value  comes 
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only  from  one's  own  nature,  Sadism 
crack.  In  the  ferocity  w  ith  which  it  p 
its  extremest  statement,  it  is  the  mos 
possible  travesty  of  liberal,  progressive 

there  are  no  moral  limits,  ivhy  not?  ' 
merit  decent  liberals  have  no  adequat 
-entiments.  /  don't  uant  to.  I  uish  yor 

to.  You  must  be  sick. 

As  for  Sade's  pornography,  it 
revolting.  For  him.  love  is  a  never-* 
that  cannot  be  obliterated.  Rememb* 
so  need  love  from  which  to  draw  vig 
destroy  it!"  Sade  knows  that,  if  9j 
himself  sufficiently  upon  his  reader,  I1 
love  as  best  he  can.  The  most  intense 
known  to  most  of  mankind  is  erotic  ca 
which  for  a  time  things  are  what  tfo 
Another  is  not  strange.  Sexual  intercor 
make  and  be  a  symbol  of  making  lov- 
perfection  is  what  in  more  ceremoni( 
called  rapture  or  bliss  (sexology  teach 
for  simultaneous  orgasms  i.  It  is  this  t 
connection  w  hich  Sade  sets  out  to.  and 
—robbing  love  to  pervert  it.  But  hisacc 
he  i-  up  to  is  not.  like  Genet's,  detach- 
that  we  mav  understand,  but  steamy,bl 
that  we  may  be  uncoupled.  A  cartoon 
appears  over  and  over  in  Sade's  fictior 
or  another  is  of  a  hideous  old  man. 
station,  outside  the  law.  achieving  a  s< 
spasm  while  he  is  devouring  the  exc 
beautiful  young  victim  whom  he  watcb 
tured  to  death  by  his  brutal  slaves.  So- 
image  seems  merely  grotesque,  but  ill 
detailed  and  exciting  prose  it  has  a 
'  and  at  least  it  is  not  death-sterile  but ! 
life'.  Still,  that  cartoon  is  nearly  as 
experience  as  an  anti-neutrino  in  < 
Pornography  defeats  philosophy:  it" 
nious,  too  pat. 

I  ran  more  nearlv  reach  the  extreme'l 
I  can  follow  better  the  convolutions  o'l 
ogy,  by  remembering  my  little  brothe'i 
breath.  I  imagine  that  the  paroxysm) 
body  taut  as  a  strung  bow  ended  in  art 
more  nearly  total  than  orgasm  even, 'I 
dilating  his  solipsist  consciousness  hii 
all  of  us  too  and  thereby  imposed  hi'1 
parents  more  cruelly  than  bv  any  ot 
to  him— he  was  too  young  to  know  hoc 
self.  In  that  little  boy  ashen  with  a  fi 
of  which  none  of  us  understood  but  tl 
which  was  measured  bv  its  violation  oi 
est  taboo,  hurting  all  he  could,  eyes  fj 
only  the  whites  showed,  froth  at  thee 
mouth.  I  see  Sade  plain.  That  unappea  ' 
what  a  disappointed  Christian  absoluti  I 
have  in  him  if  he  is  to  dedicate  him* 
vengeance  on  the  world. 

Genet,  the  whore's  bastard,  is  luckin 
the  privileged  nobleman.  Because  th*  i 
Genet  so  cruelly  when  he  was  a  child" 
was  actually  abandoned  by  his  parei 
hurt  back  at  it  with  a  free  conscience' 


I  it,  being  so  much  stronger  than  he, 
it  he  dared  try  to  please  it  by  the  very 
I  d  it:  his  extremest  fantasy  is  to  be 
#.  But  Sade,  who  was  not  actually 
li  child,  was  unable  to  forgive  the 

■  ng  pampered  him;  he  interpreted 
las  a  sign  of  weakness,  every  mercy 
I  >top  him  in  time:  and  he  dedicated 
I  provoking  the  world  to  insult  him 

L t  his  fury  might  never  dwindle  into 
jitures:  almost  nothing  he  wrote  was 
i  the  world,  or  did  please  it.  By  the 
ing  of  the  word,  the  world  has  seen 
its  than  the  Marquis  himself,  but 
1 30  devoted  to  polluting  the  wells  of 
Yet,  since  such  malice  exists  in  the 
nyself,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  read 
Sade's  fiction:  to  confront  an  adver- 
c  as  this  is  to  learn  something  ulti- 
int  about  the  nature  of  things  and 

never  have  confronted  him  by  my- 
t,  I  needed  and  got  much  help.  At 

when  I  was  four  or  five,  my  father 
i  nativity  play  at  the  Quaker  church, 
to  a  play  before.  I  did  not  know  who 
it  beside  my  mother,  the  church  was 

Father's  robe  and  crown  made  him 
11.  and  the  makeup,  especially  the 
i,  made  him  cruel  and  strong:  every- 

0  him.  bowed  before  him.  W  hen  the 
him  what  the  bright  star  meant,  he 

1  the  first-born  men-children  in  his 
be  killed.  I  was  sheltered  by  my 

he  room  was  full  of  tranquil-seeming 
y  afternoon  he  had  kissed  mv  elbow 
ti  on  the  ice  and  bumped  it.  But  for 
surely  have  given  way  to  the  hysteria 
bursting  in  me.  for  all  that  my  emo- 
that  moment  was  that  he  wanted  to 
h  hour  that  night  he  sat  by  my  bed 
[nd  till  I  dared  to  go  to  sleep, 
elped  me  too,  even  as  I  am  sure  he 

■  lumbered  thousands  of  others,  even 
;d  him.  When  the  two  of  them  had 
desolate  lake,  they  came  to  Satan, 
it  him  and  understood  w  hat  he  saw  — 
ce  as  handsome  as  he  is  ugly  now." 
ot  stay  long  in  that  frigid  "air  of  lost 
'in  Robert  Lowell's  phrase).  Dante 
irgil,  who  "caught  hold  of  the  shaggy 
g  to  Satan  for  a  while  because  there 
ay  to  go  beyond  him.  and  when  they 
ough  dead  center  in  a  kind  of  parody 
aimed  around  so  that  what  had  been 
:ame  up,  what  left  now  right.  Then. 

they  went  away,  leaving  that  dark 
ill  always  be  there  and  which  they 
ing  about,  their  ears  no  longer  ring- 
iowIs  of  those  whom  God  had  aban- 
e  travesty-babies  in  that  dead  womb, 
ibed  back  up  to  the  world  of  light, 
and  the  other  stars  shine  unobscured. 
nion  is  possible.  □ 


SYRINX 

by  James  Merrill 

Bug.  flower,  bird  on  slipware  fired  and  fluted, 
The  summer  day  breaks  everywhere  at  once. 

Worn  is  the  green  of  things  that  have  known  daw  ns 
Before  this,  and  the  darkness  before  them. 

Among  the  wreckage,  bent  in  Christian  weeds, 
Illiterate— X  my  mark— I  tremble,  still 

A  thinking  reed.  Who  puts  his  mouth  to  me 
Draws  out  the  scale  of  love  and  dread— 

0  ramify,  sole  antidote!  Foxglove 
Each  year,  cloud,  hornet,  fatal  growths 

Proliferating  by  metastasis 

Rooted  their  total  in  the  gliding  stream. 

Some  formula  not  relevant  any  more 
To  flower  children  might  express  it  yet 

Like   

//  X  \n 

v  \y J 

—Or  equals  zero,  one  forgets— 

The  y  standing  for  you.  dear  friend,  at  least 
Until  the  hour  he  reaches  for  me.  then 

Leaves  me  cold,  the  great  god  Pain. 
Letting  me  slide  back  into  my  scarred  case 

Y\  hose  silvery  breath-tarnished  tones 
No  longer  rivet  bone  and  star  in  place 

Or  keep  from  shriveling,  leather  round  a  stone. 
The  sunbather's  precocious  apricot 

Or  stop  the  four  winds  racing  overhead 

Nought 

Waste  Eased 

Sought 


LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  HUMAN  FLY 
bv  David  Wagoner 

I  sw  ear  by  the  bottomless  pit  of  mv  stomach. 

I  had  no  head  for  heights. 

But  stairways  and  elevators 

Were  meant  for  sinking  fingernail-filing  clerks 

And  rising  janitors. 

Not  for  a  rank  outsider.  W  hen  the  gargoyles  vanished 

And  the  caryatid;-  with  their  lofty  bosoms. 

I  found  something  else  to  cling  to 

In  spite  of  the  architects: 

Not  the  snouts  of  air  conditioners 

O-  the  ankles  of  swashbuckling  window  washers, 

But  myself:  I  stick  to  what  I  am. 

WTien  I  lei  go.  I'll  break  to  thousands  of  eyes. 


John  Thompson 


BOOKS 

W  hat's  it  about?  What's  it  like? 


The  Vivisector,  by  Patrick  White. 
Viking,  $7.95. 

The  Joshua  Tree,  by  Robert  Cabot. 
Atheneum,  $6.95. 

Jeremiah  8:20.  by  Carol  Hill.  Ran- 
dom House.  $6.95. 

The  Future  Is  Not  What  It  Used 

to  Be,  by  Patricia  Browning  Griffith. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  $5.95. 
Lightning  Bug.  by  Donald  Harington. 
Delacorte,  $5.95. 

Journey  for  Joedel.  by  Guy  Owen. 
Crown,  $4.95. 

The  Crystal  Cave,  by  Mary  Stewart. 
Morrow,  $7.95. 

A  Reasonable  Doubt,  by  Edgar 
Smith.  Coward-McCann,  $5.95. 

WELL.  IT'S  ABOUT  THIS  PAINTER, 
this  Australian  painter— a  genius 
it  seems.  As  a  child  in  a  slum,  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  he  is  a 
prodigy,  he  is  adopted  into  the  rich 
family  to  which  his  mother  is  washer- 
woman. Then  as  a  young  man  he  is  al- 
most at  once  successful,  painting  what 
seem  to  be  expressionist  and  symbolist 
pictures.  He  has  love  affairs,  never  mar- 
ries, lives  alone  in  a  big  old  tumbledown 
mansion,  wearing  a  filthy  Sulka  dress- 
ing gown,  prowling  out  barefoot,  but 
painting  day  and  night:  he  finds  his 
long-lost  stepsister,  an  old  hunchback 
woman  who  feeds  cartloads  of  horse- 
meat  to  stray  cats:  he  grows  old  and 
very  famous:  has  a  stroke;  dies.  It  is 
about  the  life  of  a  painter  who  is  a 
genius.  His  life  is  claustrophobic  like 
any  life  in  a  provincial  town,  a  provin- 
cial subcontinent.  People  turn  up  again 
and  again  as  they  do  in  a  provincial  life, 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  poet  and  a  professor 
of  English  at  Stony  Brook.  He  is  writing 
a  book  called  Goodbye  to  New  York,  which 
"may  turn  out  to  be  a  novel." 


his  young  girls  die  or  become  old 
women,  people  of  his  casual  but  apoca- 
lyptic encounters  return,  over  and  over 
again.  He  transforms  all  of  them  in  his 
paintings.  The  publisher  of  Patrick 
White's  novel.  The  Vivisector,  echoing 
White's  epigraph  from  the  painter  Ben 
Nicholson,  says  the  hero,  Hurtle  Duf- 
field.  is  '"ruthlessly  driven  in  search  for 
the  understanding  and  realization  of  in- 
finity." 

And  what  is  it  like?  I  haven't  read 
Patrick  White's  other  and  celebrated 
novels.  This  is  a  strange  one:  a  difficult 
central  subject,  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional life  of  a  genius,  verbal  presenta- 
tion of  a  man  whose  genius  is  visual: 
and  around  this,  a  long  chronicle  of  set 
pieces,  the  poor  family,  the  rich  family, 
the  adoring  prostitute,  the  Australian 
arty  set,  Australian  society,  the  de- 
bauched wife  of  the  Greek  shipping 
magnate:  dotty  old  women:  a  beautiful 
girl  genius  (musical) .  It  is  a  long  book, 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  all  of  one 
sustained  intensity,  seen  through  the 
artist's  eyes.  Everything  is  at  once  vis- 
ually glaring  and  emotionally  explosive. 

White  is  wonderful  on  how  people's 
looks  change  from  one  moment  to  the 
next,  how  a  woman  can  in  an  instant 
become  beautiful,  and  then  awkward 
and  ugly.  He  has  a  confident  and  suc- 
cessful way  of  dealing  with  sex.  not  at 
all  reticent  but  not  in  the  new  fashion 
of  rubbing  our  noses  in  it.  either. 

After  demanding  the  ultimate  in 
depravity,  she  ran  out  flat-footed 
looking  for  the  bathroom,  nor  did  he 
direct  or  advise  her,  because  she 
would  arrive  at  that,  too,  by  instinct: 
the  bath  with  the  brown  stain  on  the 
bottom;  the  French-smelling  lava- 
tory bowl;  the  droppings  of  verdigris 
under  the  geyser;  her  daemon  would 


cope  with  all  of  it.  Holdin 
over  his  eyes,  a  hand  ove 
bled  crutch,  he  waited  fori 

Crutch,  yes.  for  crotch,) 
perhaps  (and  I  don't  knc 
ultimate  in  depravity  couk 
the  Greek  lady )  :  but  there 
splurge  of  that  peculiarly  1 
down-under  slang,  only  an 
"dunny"  and  "billy."  Other? 
one,  grocers  and  compare 
tends  to  turn  ordinary  conve^ 
rapidly  toward  celestial  to]' 
simple  ride  in  a  motorcar  )' 
to  us  like  everything  else  at 
images,  metaphors,  symbols' 

"The  sheets  she  died  in 
hemmed  for  her  by  her  moi 
her  up  when  she  married.  H 
ful  how  material  things  us 
I  think  it  was  that,  more 
thing,  which  helped  the  o 
lieve  in  God." 

"They    believed    in  ti\ 
That's  why."  he  shouted 
sound  of  speed.  . 

"The— why?  Oh  bugger,  U 
the  wrong  road!" 

She  began  hauling  on  he  i 
hand  over  hand,  doui  tl 
side-streets,  past  the  moor 
in  which  middling  incomes 
ing  and  protesting.  As  for 
pants  of  the  car.  sheer 
activity  gave  them  a  statu 
portance  which  made  Goo 
sary.  Speed,  after  reducing 
leaves  you  on  equal  term: 
natural  forces  which  havt 
Him.  It  was  exhilarating  a  < 

.  .  .  Hauling  on  her  mi;  1 
over  hand.  .  .  .  Yes.  a  brilli;  : 
of  simple  physical  fact,  of  i 
d  urg 


We  want  to  be  useful 
...and  even  interesting 


Istman  knew  drug  stores 
I  reason  he  could  build  th 

I  successful  men  of  his  time 
lig  in  terms  of  products,  our 
las  filing  wants.  People 

■  ike  pictures  on  Sunday  but 
Jimera  out  of  film.  The  drug 
mi  open  anyway  for  medical 
I..  He  made  them  a  major 
wis  product. 

■  :cess  sometimes  comes  a 
I  of  role  and  obligation.  To- 

■  "e  more  significant  connec- 
tf:n  Kodak  and  medicine. 

J  hem  is  in  medical  x-ray. 
air  effort  through  the  many 
:jve  manufactured  x-ray  film 
to  making  it  tell  its  story  to 
ait  ever  shrinking  cost  in  ex- 
ithe  patient  to  radiation. 
ll»s  important,  the  cost  in 
m  ers  also.  Money  stands  for 
i|  .  In  1956  appeared  the 
I)mat  Processor.  Exposed 

■  'cnt  in  at  one  end  and  came 
!§2s  later  at  the  other  end,  dry 
m  >  read.  Hospitals  that  bought 
)|0  were  not  sorry.  The  1970 
I  s  around  $9,000  and  cuts 
el  ')0  seconds.  This  is  quick 

■  i(ld  the  patient  in  the  x-ray 
>j  he  examination  is  com- 
l:h  moving  of  sick  patients 
9  rove  their  condition. 

<1  'hat  close  linkage  of  med- 


stayed  open  on  Sunday, 
is  house 

ical  care  to  economics  help  patients  and 
their  families  feel  better.  In  the  supply- 
demand  balancing  act,  where  demand 
is  not  about  to  decline,  hope  lies  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  medical  care. 
Much  of  which,  it  appears,  can  be  en- 
trusted to  properly  trained  paramedical 
personnel.  Which  means  training  them 
through  seeing  and  hearing.  Which 
means  highest  quality  audiovisual  in- 
doctrination that  gets  right  in  and 
shows  the  details  to  learners  in  large 
numbers.  Which  means  a  significant 
part  of  our  present  market  for  motion 
picture  film. 

We  are  not  aware  of  much  audio- 
visual material  on  the  cultivation  of 
bedside  manner.  This  older  aspect  of 
medical  practice  tends  to  be  eclipsed  by 
more  objective  approaches  to  the  heal- 


ing art.  Assays  of  body  fluids  and  tis- 
sues by  techniques  that  are  being  re- 
duced to  fast,  low-cost  routines  can  de- 
liver a  burst  of  data  amounting  to  an 
accurate,  sensitive  biochemical  snap- 
shot in  a  depth  of  detail  that  makes  the 
picture  unique  to  the  individual  patient. 


i 


A  pattern  of  lines  like  this  may  contain  more 
helpful  information  than  the  look  in 
the  patient's  eyes. 

We  are  involved  because  George  East- 
man's success  with  the  original  concept 
of  a  snapshot  has  taken  a  lot  of  careful 
chemistry  to  maintain.  Some  chemical 
talent  and  facilities  were  left  to  spare. 
They  have  been  used  to  make  us  a  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  the  highly  purified 
chemicals  that  pharmaceutical  houses 
convert  into  diagnostic  agents  and  of 
others  that  researchers  need  for  their 
work  of  making  more  sense  out  of  the 
data  in  the  future. 

Success  does  not  attend  our  every 
endeavor.  After  working  hard  on  a 
home  dialysis  machine  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  kidneys,  we  decided  to 
turn  the  project  over  to  those  who  had 
the  skills  we  lacked. 


1956:  $30,000,  6  minutes 


1970:  Arou  d  $9,000,  90  seconds 
Price  sub/eel  to  change  without  notice. 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane 
of  Calcutta,  lying  in  her  doorway,  un- 
conscious from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on 
Margaret's  face  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand why  her  mother  can't  get  up, 
or  why  her  father  doesn't  come  home, 
or  why  the  dull  throb  in  her  stomach 
won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret 
is  dying  of  malnutrition.  She  has  per- 
iods of  fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely 
glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated 
stomach,  falling  hair,  parched  skin. 
And  finally,  death  from  malnutrition, 
a  killer  that  claims  10,000  lives  every 
day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day  per  person,  then 
throw  away  enough  garbage  to  feed 
a  family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the 
average  dog  in  America  has  a  higher 
protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the 
ranks  of  1  Vi  billion  people  who  are 
forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would 
be  a  bowl  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow 


HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
SHE 

HAS  EVER 
KNOWN 


~  Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND, 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy     □  girl  in    Name — 

(Country)   —   Address. 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 


a  piece  of  fish  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar,  later  in  the  week  more  rice — 
maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  dis- 
asters and  phenomenal  birth  rate,  the 
Indian  government  is  valiantly  trying 
to  curb  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called 
"The  Eternal  Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a 
happy  ending,  because  she  has  a  CCF 
sponsor  now.  And  for  only  $12  a 
month  you  can  also  sponsor  a  child 
like  Margaret  and  help  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter — and  love. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
personal  history,  and  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards — 
and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  1938,  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
to-person  way  of  sharing  their  bless- 
ings with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:  .  India,  Brazil,  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let 
us  select  a  child  for  you  from  our 
emergency  list.)  ^^"^^ 

Inc. 


Box  511 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  my  first 

payment  of  $  Send  me  child's  name, 

story,    address    and    picture.    I  cannot 

sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $.  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

HP3690 


City  

State  Zip  

Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7. 
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is  it  like,  then?  Perhaps  Th 
is  like  an  opera  in  which  ev 
directions  are  set  to  ear-spli 
cadenzas.  And  whether  or 
really  think  like  this,  I  wou 
But  it  is  a  splendid,  serious  1 
if  you  like  them  gaudy  and  ii 
metaphysical  then  you  shouk  i 


NOTHER  NOVEL  (there  ai 
.them  covered  this  montl  it 
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A 

of  the  season  at  perfect  ram  n 
which  nothing  whatever  is  to  t 
olated;  even  should  you  re  I 
very  end  of  this  review  you  u  i 
meditations  on  the  past,  p  I 
future  of  the  Novel  i  :  The  ]oi  a 
by  Robert  Cabot.  It  is  about  u 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  of  at 
desert  rat  from  the  lost  front  . 
sort  of  psychedelic  flower-c  i 
California.  But  what  is  it  like  ? 
makes  The  Vivisector  sound  ( 
corded  announcement.  This  i « 
novel.  The  old  tree  itself  speal  i 
us  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  of 
seems  it  is  rather  like  being  ( 1 
burg.  "To  be.""  the  tree  says  R 
Bending,  a  leaf  torn:  returnir  tl 
sons.  Accepting.  Tear  at  me,  n 
ice  me  over,  gnaw,  burrow 
again." 

The  novel  is  "about"  the  d 
and  the  New  Youth.  In  it  are  : 
typal  scenes  of  the  Western,  i 
cattle  stampedes,  a  love  affai  >< 
the  young  cowhand  (  Shucks  tl 
and  the  Boston  lady.  Inju 
Valley,  gold  mines,  the  whole  t 
wise  with  New  Youth :  Haighhl 
communes,  naked  back-packii  < 
sion,    strong    young  limbs. 
The  Joshua  Tree  is  like  th 
movies  which  use  these  elemei  I 
not  really  about  them.  They  ' 
about  the  cameraman"*  abilit;  i 
and  record  penumbras,  aboiil 
ter's  ability  to  splice  up  mont  ; 
the.  writer's  ability  to  get  ; 
anachronistic  camp,  about  I  ' 
man's  profile. 

Typically,   these  movies,  U 
Bonnie  and  Clyde,  not  to  sp< 
French,  are  filled  with  those 
of  irrelevant  "lyricism""  mode 
ads.  where  young  shiny-tooth  P 
jump  around  in  back-lighted  s 
w  ith  music  of  the  effervescent  «• 
companying  them  right  up  '  ^ 
mactic  moment  of  bliss  whei 
I  oh  subtlety !  I  sucks  on  a  1 
cigarette.  Just  so.  in  The  Jot » 
all  the  lore  the  author  has  «  f 
the  Old  West  is  presented  in 


Tahiti  is  gettii 
away  from  it  all. 
or  to  it  all. 


i  ,11  \  «i-[i»iti\  it\ .  "poet  i>  ," 
|e<  hniqiir.  (  level,  rntireh 

(te,  and  in  addition  in  e> ery* 
equipped  with  nut i i na I i a 
w  ord»  Iml  in  little  draw  in;> 
lymbols  which,  the  authoi 
'suggest  a  subconscious  and 
\pal  counterpoint."  Indeed 
i-  \  have  the  unmistakable 
the  sponsor's  message,  the 
e  being  Jung   rather  than 

»re  "literary"  novels:  first. 
J0,   by   Carol   Hill.  This 
I  about  a  fat  man  named 
|e  is,  so  far  as  I  ran  make 
ebleminded  and  insane.  He 
for  the  meaning  of  life, 
•e  grubbier  locales  of  New 
Either  Jeremiah,  or  the 
oerhaps  both  of  them,  are 
requent  fits  of  logorrhea. 
J-salads  tossed  during  these 
only  the  more  disrupted 
is  strange  literary  concoc- 
;ntly  Jeremiah  goes  out  to 
ining  of  life  in  Harlem,  al- 
n  not  sure  that  the  whole 
ot  be  intended  as  a  totally 
tasy.  ...  It  is  strange  that 
lis  are  published, 
"literary"    novel    is  The 
ot  What  It  Used  to  Be,  by 
wiling  Griffith.  It  is  about 
Iv  named  Sunny  Tidwell. 
a  Texas  politician.  She  sets 
de  and  destroy  herself,  ap- 
revenge  for  the  cruelty  of 
ind  succeeds  in  doing  so  bv 
•rself.  rather  like  fat  Jere- 
erbal  Harlem,  with  a  num- 
and  sordid  episodes  during 
ots  of  Washington.  D.C. 
cs,  as  does  the  author,  in 
to  be  an  authentic  version 
sh  rhetoric  of  college  girls 
ertisements    for  women's 
cosmetics. 

Vier  lower  lip  and  stared 
veiling  trying  not  to  smile. 

love,  sex,  back  rubs  .  .  . 
aimals  .  .  .  daydreams,  and 
said.  "Those  are  good 
bad  basics  are  something 
iturse,  and  they  aren't  as 
od  basics.  I  guess  I'm  still 
',    she  said,  resting  her 
hands. 

presents  a  frighteningly 
the  vulnerability  of  young 
of  social  bonds  and  quite 
h  anything  but  this  foolish 
[J  that  in  Sunny's  case,  just 
r  herself  is  freed  bv  the 


Tahiti  can  be  an  exhilarating  adventure,  or  the  quietest  time  of  your  life. 
It's  up  to  you. 

Rent  a  bicycle  and  circle  an  island.  Or  charter  a  boat  and  go  after  marlin 
off  a  booming  reef.  Lie  by  the  pool  of  your  luxury  hotel  and  watch  bikinis. 
Or  stay  in  a  thatch-roofed  bungalow  by  an  incredibly  clear  lagoon. 

See  the  sights  of  several  islands.  Or  stick  to  just  one.  Order  a  beer  and 
sandwich.  Or  the  best  French  wine  and  a  five-course  lunch.  Spend  a  lot 
of  money.  Or  just  a  little. 

It  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do.  Maybe  that's  why  Tahiti  is  called 
Paradise. 

i 

Tahiti  Tourist  Boaid,  Dept.  HA  970 
P.O.  Box  3720,  Hollywood,  California  90028 
Send  me  your  Taiuti  I  ravel  Kit.  I'm  interested  in  □  Tahiti  and/or 
□  Moorea,  Bora  Bora,  Priiatea. 


Name- 


Address. 
City  


.State/ Zip. 


My  travel  agent  is 


taluti 
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"Probably  the  best  portrait  we 
shall  ever  get  of  Hitler...  can 
stand  comparison  with  Satan, 
the  real  hero  of  Paradise  Lost' 

— The  New  York  Times 

Albert  Speer  is  the  only  man  who  could  have  written  this 
extraordinary  account  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Third  Reich. 

As  ADOLF  HITLER'S  MINISTER  of 

Armaments  and  War  Production, 
Albert  Speer  was  the  second  most 
important  man  in  the  Third  Reich, 
virtual  dictator  of  Germany's  war- 
time economy. 

These  memoirs,  begun  during 
the  20  years  Speer  spent  in  Ber- 
lin's Spandau  prison,  provide  an 
unparalleled  account  of  the  strate- 
gies, victories  and  defeats  of  the 
Nazis  from  their  swift  occupation 
of  western  Europe  tli rough  the  dis- 
asters on  the  eastern  front.  Speer 
shows  Hitler  playing  out  his  fan- 
tasy role  of  military  genius,  and 
later  subsiding  into  apathy  during 
the  days  of  final  debacle. 

From  his  vantage  point  within 
the  inner  circle,  Speer  was  able  to 
view  the  Nazi  elite  at  first  hand. 
His  assessments  of  them  are  in- 
cisive and  vivid:  the  eccentric 
Hess;  the  shrewd,  cynical  Goeb- 
bels;  the  cunning  Himmler;  the 
bombastic  drug  addict,  Goering; 
the  loyal  and  pathetic  little  mis- 
tress, Eva  Braun.  But  center  stage 
always  is  Hitler;  Speer  sensed  his 
malignant  genius,  yet  he  was  mag- 
netized by  him. 

INSIDE 
THE 
THIRD 
REICH 

Memoirs  by 

Albert  Speer 

48  pages  of  photographs 
632  pages  $12.50 


Although  he  realized  too  late 
the  demonic  nature  of  his  commit- 
ment, Speer  was  the  only  defend- 
ant at  the  Nuremberg  trial  to  ad- 
mit his  guilt  in  the  crimes  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Now,  a  quarter- 
century  later,  Albert  Speer  says  of 
his  participation  in  Hitler's  sinis- 
ter entourage:  "I  could  write  a 
library  of  books  recording  my 
sorrow — but  it  would  not  bring 
back  one  single  child — so  I  have 
written  a  single  book.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  man  of  my  age  to  tell  the 
truth.  And  the  only  right  I  have,  I 
think,  is  the  right  to  warn." 

"An  impressive  and  engross- 
ing memoir,  probably  as  valu- 
able and  objective  an  account 
by  an  insider  as  we  are  ever 

likely  to  have."— Publishers'  Weekly 


The  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


17  reasons 
why  you  should  read 

psychology  today 

1  Why  words  may  be  the  least  important  of  the  ways  we  communicate  with  each  other. 

2  The  sexual  reason  behind  the  popularity  of  natural  childbirth. 

3  How  today's  obsession  with  "style"  is  sending  many  young  people  into  analysis. 

4  Psychological  battles  that  blacks  must  face  in  working  with  whites. 

5  How  religious  involvement  can  be  related  to  racism. 

6  What  kind  of  parents  do  hippies  make? 

7  How  the  American  boy  is  feminized. 

8  Why  many  career  women  unconsciously  desire  failure. 

9  What  do  psychologists  actually  know  about  LSD? 

10  What  children  should  not  be  taught. 

1 1  The  growing  body  of  evidence  for  Extra  Sensory  Perception. 

12  What  the  schizophrenic  is  trying  to  tell  us. 

13  Where  has  Freud  steered  us  wrong  about  sex? 

14  Seven  pitfalls  to  avoid  when  joining  an  encounter  group. 

15  What  we  can  learn  from  skydivers  about  mastering  anxiety. 

16  Why  today's  students  are  attracted  to  violence. 

17  What  your  daydreams  reveal  about  your  ethnic  background. 

fa  to  learn  what  modern  psychology  has  learned 
about  people?  Including  you? 

that  was  quite  an  order.  Your  choice  would  have  been  to  plow 
sional  journals.  Read  weighty  new  books  as  quickly  as  they 
rust  the  mass  media — where  psychology  is  often  sensational- 
oversimplified. 

'  TODAY  has  changed  all  that.  It  allows  the  educated  layman 
th  the  social  sciences.  And  keep  up.  With  full  coverage  of  all 
approaches  to  understanding  the  human  condition.  The  view- 
from  hard-core  Freudianism  to  the  newer  behaviorists  who, 
reud  was  all  wet. 

ogy  the  way  you'd  want  it  to  be  presented.  Excitingly.  Without 
'0  cliche-ridden  definitions.  And  with  contributions  by  many  of 
■us  names  in  the  behavioral  sciences — like  Bruno  Bettelheim. 
Rk,  Rollo  May,  Ashley  Montagu,  Carl  Rogers  and  B.  F.  r 

J  for  a  complimentary  issue 

but  what  PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY  is  like— and  lJ^. 
lings  you  may  never  have  known  before—  /  3^4^ 
;  a  aenny.  If  you  mail  the  coupon,  we'll  send  L 
ien:ary  issue  of  PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY.  A* 
•bli  nation.  MUU  • 


psychology  today] 

P.O.  Box  2990,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

Please  send  me  my  complimentary  current  issue  of  PSYCHOLOGY 
TODAY.  I  may  keep  my  sample  copy  and  owe  nothing.  However, 
unless  I  cancel,  you  may  enroll  me  as  a  trial  subscriber  and  send 
me  the  next  11  issues.  Bill  me  after  my  subscription  has  started 
for  just  $6.00,  my  special  Introductory  rate-instead  of  the  regular 
$10  annual  price. 


V- 

Mrs. 

Miss 

(Please  P'i-t! 

*Hrtre« 

r.itv 

State 
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BOOKS  

warded,  sexual  appetites  and  talents  of 
the  heroine.  Hai  injiton  can.  in  the  mod- 
ern style,  imagine  her  possessing  these 
great  physical  and  spiritual  virtues 
without  feeling  driven  to  condemn  her 
to  anything  hut  happiness  for  it.  I  find 
his  descriptions  of  her  enthusiasm,  some 
in  her  fantasy,  or  his  fantasy  of  her 
fantasy,  her  good-hearted  capacities  for 
physical  inspiration,  actually  quite 
charming.  And  I  do  not  object  to  a  folk 
talc  that  is  frankly  a  folk  tale,  a  fairy 
talc,  a  summer  night's  sentimental  joke. 

But  a  souffle  like  Lightning  Bug,  to 
rise,  may  well  demand  of  the  reader 
something  spiritually  analogous  to  the 
heautcou-  Latha's  fond  solicitations  at 
tender  moments:  should  reader  decline, 
then  reviewer,  and  I  dare  suppose 
author  too.  will  not  he  astonished  nor 
even  unduly  pained.  ^  on  can  -ediu  e 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time.  .  .  . 

Another  folk  talc,  much  les-  stvlishh 
literarv.  is  Journey  for  Joedel,  by  Guy 
Owen— also  about  a  boy.  a  back-country 
boy.  It  is  the  story  of  some  events  that 
mature  him.  this  half-Indian  boy  in  the 
tobacco  country  of  North  Carolina,  in 
deep  Depression  days.  Here  also  virtue 
is  tried  and  rewarded,  hard  work  is 
paid,  villain*  are  confounded  and  brave 


men  saved.  Sharecropper  and  landlord 
share  a  devotion  to  one  another  and  to 
The  Land.  It  does  not  seem  a  dishonest 
book,  nor  does  Owen  require,  for  his 
folk  tale,  his  fairy  story,  the  elaborate 
literary  dodges  of  Donald  Harington.  I 
think  Journey  for  Joedel  would  be  a 
fine  book  to  give  a  growing  boy. 

Another  boys  book  that  somehow 
got  into  tin-  hatch  is  Mary  Stewart's 
The  Crystal  Cave.  This  is  one  more  of 
those  yarns  to  be  drawn  from  the  great 
old  medieval  Matter  of  Britain,  endless 
source  of  tales  of  knights,  dragons,  and 
fair  ladies.  This  time  the  story  is  of 
Merlin  the  Magician,  from  boyhood  to 
death.  It  is  full  of  swords,  fogs,  horses, 
castles,  ambiguous  magic,  mysterious 
coves,  heroic  deeds.  .  .  .  Again,  a  fine 
book  for  boys,  or  even,  if  you  are  a  fast 
reader  fond  of  innocent  adventure,  a 
fine  book  for  you  some  evening  when 
you  are  sick  of  bad  news  and  there  is 
no  Errol  Flvnn  or  Garv  Cooper  on 
television. 


IN  ALLY,  HERE  FOR  NO  MORE  and  no 

F  less  than  any  of  the  others,  1  Rea- 
sonable Doubt,  by  Edgar  Smith.  This  is 
a  murder  mvsterv  written  bv  an  author 


who  was.  as  his  publish 
thirteen  years  ago  "coi  J 
brutal  murder  of  a  1  t. 
girl."  During  his  yean 
Jersey  death  house,  he  , 
himself  and  become  a  wr  | 
is  competently  written.  , 
prepared,  includes  a  long  % 
after  the  manner  of  the  - 
*toric>.  a  thorough  and  i 
omy  of  the  inner  corrup 
parently  idyllic  small  to  -; 
nothing  very  clear  to  sati  tfc 
interest  that  might  bring  | 
of  a  girl  s  brutal  murder  g 
victed  of  such  a  murder. 

Edgar  Smith  has  writ  ; 
Against  Deutli.  an  accou  >f 
trial,  imprisonment,  and;* 
an  introduction  by  Willia  j 
^  hether  or  not  it  suppc,  | 
presumption,  even  this  i  e 
mechanical  as  it  mav  be,  s « 
existence  all  arguments  a  i 
punishment  and  the  delit  j 
tion  of  the  possibility  t 
mind  can  save  itself  thr<  1 
redeeming  labor  of  consci.i 
that  unexceptionable  9 1 
leave  you.  reader,  to  your  i 
of  novels  now.  and  to  you  t 
tions  of  prophecy. 


Harold  Clurman 


BOOKS 


too 


Civilisation.  A  Personal  \  iew.  by 

Kenneth  Clark.  Illustrated .  Harper  & 
Row,  $15. 

T  1 1  at  first  attracted  me  to  this  book 
▼  ▼  was  it*  title:  Civilisation]  Its 
author.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  had  written 
another  hook  with  an  eye-catchini_r  title: 
The  \ude.  But  while  the  nude  is  always 
w  ith  us.  civilization  is  being  annihilated. 
I  wanted  to  be  reminded  what  it  is— or 
w  as  -and  think  about  its  future. 

I  )e-|>ite  the  grandeur  of  it-  title.  Civil- 
isation is  a  modest  book,  a  work  of 
popularization.  But  it  is  that  with  a  dif- 
ference. Sir  Kenneth,  formerly  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  in  London  and 
Chairman  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  mention  other  posts  of 

Mr.  Clurman  has  directed  dozens  of  the 
major  plays  of  our  times,  from'  Awake 
and  Sinji  to  The  Iceman  Cometh.  II <  uas 
co-founder  of  the  Group  Theater  in  the 
1930s,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Naked 
Image  and  other  books,  as  well  as  theater 
critic  for  The  Nation. 


great  distinction,  is  a  highly  esteemed 
critic  and  historian  of  the  arts— partic- 
ularly the  visual  arts.  hat  makes  his 
book  special  is  the  directness  of  its 
language,  the  scope  of  its  erudition,  the 
delicacv  of  its  insights,  its  good  sense, 
uncommon  frankness,  and  the  urbanity 
of  its  tone.  These  attributes  make  the 
book  exemplary  of  its  subject:  Kenneth 
Clark  is  an  eminentlv  civilized  person. 

He  calls  his  presentation  "a  personal 
view."  indicative  of  both  the  value  and 
limitation  of  its  statements.  Civilisation 
is  the  amended  text  of  a  television  series 
which  ran  through  thirteen  showings 
first  on  the  BBC  network,  more  recently 
in  this  country,  and  is  now  being  run  as 
a  documentary  film. 

In  his  disarming  foreword  to  the 
published  volume.  Sir  Kenneth  suggests 
that  the  book  may  be  less  rewarding 
than  the  television  series,  because,  for 
one  thing,  the  illustrations  in  that 
medium  were  accompanied  by  music 
which  amplified  the  effect  of  the  optical 
impressions.  "I  cannot  distinguish  be- 


tween thought  and  feelii 
■"and  I  am  convinced  that; 
of  words  and  music,  col  I 
ment  can  extend  human 
a  way  that  words  alone  ci 

It  is  nice  to  know  that 
believes  in  television  but 
being  able  to  read  and  r 
servations  and  the  chanc 
leisure  the  18  color  illustr; 
338  in  black  and  white  ra 
i-fv  ourselves  with  fleetii 
them  constitute  the  printe 
cial  advantage. 

Civilization  connotes soi 
than  the  presence  of  art.  ( 
comprised  of  such  matter 
economics— of  which  Sir  . 
fesses  ignorance— science. i 
building,  method*  of  prod 
portation  and  communica 
facilities,  degrees  of  liter 
power,  etc.  All  these  are 
portance  in  the  consideral 
zations  and  most  of  UH 
to  be  inferred  from  the  pi 


iHP  in  the  concept  of  civili- 
ill  e— questions  of  custom, 
I  >iritual,  and  intellectual 
I  s  ordinary  behavior  and 
vJ  ah  works  of  art  may  be 
I  most  concentrated  ex- 

etj  use  of  the  word  "civili- 
ni  both  the  structure  and 
litre,  the  seed  and  the  flow- 
Hi thesis.  But  owing  to  the 
af  the  book  in  television 
fjf  that  he  is  after  all  a 
H  he  visual  arts,  one  may 
opposing  that  his  book 
er  history  of  painting, 
fchitecture.  In  that  case 
i uht  arise,  the  character 
delibly  imprinted  in  my 
port  (from  an  entirely 
i  of  an  encounter  be- 
jjctor  Serge  Koussevitzky 
afCoolidge.  Koussevitzky 
P|  ident  to  do  something 
lei  ul  for  American  culture. 
m pave  to  do  that?"  the 
Mired.  "We  can  buy  all 
1  want  from  France." 
s  J  ilization?"  Sir  Kenneth 
i  t  page.  "I  don't  know.  I 
b  in  abstract  terms— yet. 
I ,|  n  recognize  it  when  I  see 
li  ay  be  true  for  the  reader. 
«j  >wers  are  suggested  obli- 
e|  mple— and  this  is  signi- 
[  roduction  to  the  subject 
t  I  the  book  s  conclusion— 
If  it  one  of  the  nemeses  of 
■"exhaustion,  the  feeling 
5i  s  which  can  overtake 
'  h  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
lization  requires  a  modi- 
il  prosperity— enough  to 
3  leisure.  But  far  more. 
Btdence— confidence  in  the 
'I  'll  one  live*,  belief  in  its 
I  lief  in  its  law  s  and  con- 
t  iw  n  menial  pov\ ers."  An 
v  ich  bids  us  "to  defy  all 
ipt  threaten  to  impair  our 
|k  tanks,  tear-gas,  ideol- 

i   lis. 

mechanization. 
I  niters."  may  lie  taken  as 
Option  of  Sir  Kenneth's 
|ht. 

<i  !  They  satisfy  something 
I  oppressed  by  our  present- 
«  Embedded  in  Sir  Ken- 
lema  of 

contemporary 
I  troublesome  question  he 
I  n  a  passing  reference.  He 
lid  by  the  bloom  of  heauty 
1  >t  seek  to  examine  the  soil 
Irises:  the  immense  num- 
i  toilers  at  the  bottom  of 


civilization's  splendors.  What  is  their 
relation  to  the  arts  whose  wonders  he 
records  for  our  delight? 


The  book  traces  the  changes  from 
great  accomplishments  to  periods  of 
decadence  and  then  again  to  renewal 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  West 
European  world  to  the  near  present.  I 
look  first  at  the  photo  on  the  book's 
dust  cover  and  later  in  the  volume  itself. 
I  see  the  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  head 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  and  I  am 
not  so  much  impressed  by  the  richness 
of  the  jew  els  on  his  cloak  as  b\  the  man's 
posture  of  pride,  his  self-assurance  com- 
pact w  ith  energy  and  a  sense  of  forward 
movement  to  a  goal  he  has  no  doubt  is 
good.  Toward  the  end  of  the  book  most 
of  the  images  reflect  something  like  the 
terror  of  the  East  Judgment  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  charmingly  fragile  inertia 
in  colorful  dissolution. 

This  observation  should  not  be  con- 
strued too  strictly  as  artistic  reproof, 
social  criticism,  or  moral  condemnation. 
Artists  can  only  create  from  the  premises 
of  their  life  experience  which  is  in 
large  part  shaped  by  the  society  that  has 
bred  them.  Still  we  learn  much  by  rec- 
ognizing  the   differences    (srains  and 


losses)  between  the  arts  of  one  civiliza- 
tion and  those  of  another.  Sir  Kenneth 
uses  individual  examples  of  works  of  art 
and  artifacts  to  evoke  the  atmosphere, 
the  sense  of  each  particular  period  or 
civilization.  He  defines  the  "poetry,"  the 
crystallized  meaning  of  each  of  them 
with  suave  artfulness,  a  pithiness  which 
does  not  imperil  grace. 

As  Sir  Kenneth  moves  from  epoch  to 
epoch  one  begins  to  perceive  what  he 
means  by  civilization. 

/  believe  that  order  is  better  than 
chaos,  creation  better  than  destruc- 
tion. I  prefer  gentleness  to  violence, 
forgiveness  to  vendetta.  .  .  .  I  think 
knowledge  is  preferable  to  ignorance, 
and  I  am  sure  that  human  sympathy 
is  more  valuable  than  ideology.  .  .  .  I 
believe  in  courtesy,  the  ritual  by  ivhich 
we  avoid  hurting  other  people's  feel- 
ings by  satisfying  our  own  egos.  And 
I  think  we  should  remember  that  we 
are  part  of  a  great  whole,  which  for 
convenience  ice  call  nature.  All  living 
things  are  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
Above  all  I  believe  in  the  God-given 
genius  of  certain  individuals,  and  I 
value  a  society  that  makes  their  ex- 
istence possible. 

This  is  old-fashioned,  is  it  not?  Sir 
Kenneth  acknow  ledges  that  by  enunciat- 
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Sit  in  on  a  super-secret 
White  House  meeting. 

Subject:  VIETNAM 

Ceneral  <  'rcighton  W.  Abram  • 
has  been'smuggled'out  of  Viet- 
nam to  meet  with  I,HJ,  Clark 
Clifford,  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
Dean  Rusk  about  ending  the 
bombing  over  North  Vietnam. 
And  YOU  are  there. 

George  Christian,  LB.J's  last 
press  secretary,  puts  you  right 
at  the  center  of  this  and  other 
White  House  secret  sessions 
that  explain  where  we  are  to- 
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"Every 


page  is  „. 
entrancing  5 

. .  .  It's  the  first  work  I  know  that     E , 

makes  the  origins  and  actions 
of  the  campaign  pikestaff  plain.  J| 
The  character  sketches  of  the  leaders  ^ 
arc  brilliant." — s.l.a.  Marshall  Q 
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AMERICA 
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iri".  this  credo  lie  reveals  himself  a  "stick- 
in-the-mud."  (In  the  France  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  he 
would  lia\e  simply  been  set  down,  quite 
apart  from  his  immense  cultivation,  as 
un  honnete  homme  an  honorable 
man.  I  Being  a  Scotsman  there  is  a  cer- 
tain haidheaded  «]  i  j  a  I  i  I  y  in  his  thinking. 
In  art  he  does  not  like  to  depart  too  far 
from  experience.  "I  am  bored  by  ab- 
stractions." he  sa\s.  "which  so  easily 
become  vapid  and  repetitive"  a  remark 
to  be  pondered,  if  you  have  not.  to  begin 
with,  reacted  in  scpfn. 

Perhaps  all  this  explains  why  we  find 
in  Sii  Kenneth's  book  no  mention  or 
illustration  of  I'. I  Greco's  paintings.  Is 
it  because  of  the  tormented  nature  of 
the  Greek  Spaniard's  religiosity,  the 
agony  of  doubt  within  the  belief,  the 
lacerating  ambiguity  which  results  in  a 
peculiarly  modern  distortion  that  of- 
fends Sir  Kenneth's  aesthetic  sensibil- 
ity? El  Greco  is  frequentl)  associated 
with  the  "Mannerists"  and  Mannerism 
for  Sir  Kenneth  is  a  catch-penny  title  of 
a  style  in  which  "all  the  belief  in  the 
decency  and  high  destiny  of  man  that 
had  been  achieved  in  the  Renaissance" 
has  been  abandoned.  "Play  it  for  kicks," 
Sir  Kenneth  goes  on.  "thai  is  the  Man- 
nerist motto,  and  like  all  forms  of  in- 
decency it  s  ii  resistible." 

There  aie  no  further  specific  refer- 
ences to  paintings  after  those  of  Seurat 
.mil  Renoir,  in  other  words,  to  those  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  Sir  Kenneth  probably  dis- 
like^ most  of  what  he  observes  al  pres- 
ent in  ail  and  living.  Even  if  we  are  so 
disposed,  we  need  not  quarrel  with  him 
on  this  account.  His  book  is  history  il- 
luminated in  a  new  way  into  which, 
though  many  personalities  such  as 
Hegel  and  Kanl  do  not  enter  as  "charac- 
ters," Montaigne.  Shakespeare.  Des- 
cartes. Newton.  Mozart,  Bach.  Handel. 
Goethe.  Beethoven,  Napoleon.  Balzac, 
do.  Ami  should  we  disagree  with  what 
appear  to  be  his  conclusions— he  is  usu- 
ally very  careful  not  to  offend  those 
w  ith  opposing  v  iews  his  implied  philos- 
ophy and  aesthetics  for  that  ver)  reason 
present  a  greater  challenge  than  if  he 
engaged  in  polemics. 

Some  of  the  book's  illustrations  are 
so  beautiful  that  in  the  light  of  so  much 
latter-day  ugliness  they  positively  hurt. 
This  leads  to  the  dark  side  of  the  pattern 
Sir  Kenneth  has  traced— so  discreetly 
that  we  may  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  a  pattern  directly  relevant  to  us  in 
America  today.  The  following  two  quo- 
tations- one  from  the  remarkable  open- 
ing   of    the    chapter    called  "Heroic 


Matei  ialism,"  the  other  fn  , 
pages— are  especially  pfll 

.  .  .  The  (dihedrals  were  I 
glory  of  God,  New  York 
the  glory  of  mammon — r  f 
.  .  .  So  many  of  the  .sam>  , 
gredients  have  none  into  \ 
tion  that  at  a  distance  i  4 
rather  like  a  celestial  cit; 
closer  and  it's  not  so  gc  f| 
squalor,  and,  in  the  lu. 
thing  parasitical .  One  see:  ?| 
materialism  is  still  linked  i 
easy  conscience. . . . 

And  later. 

/  am  completely  baffled 
taking  pla<  e  today.  .  . .  On 
cede  that  the  future  of  | 
does  not  look  very  bright. 

Brechl  summed  up  a  simi  r 
sion  w  hen  he  w  rote.  "Toda  < 
tion  is  received  with  a  cr 1 
w  hich  soon  turns  into  a  ci  I 

This  provides  a  clue  to  ,1 
lime  w  hich  reflects  the  grirui 
our  faculties  so  that  what 
dusl  of  w  hat  w  as  once  wholi  1 
and  integi  it y  of  the  huma 
we  beheld   in  the  portrai 
magne  has  been  reduced  ti 
tides.  "The  more  horrify!, 
becomes  . . . ."  Paul  Klee  ol 
more  ail  becomes  abstrac 
echoed  him  when  he  decla 
the  outside  world  had  bet 
the  artist  had  turned  inua 
those  w ho  rejoice  in  this  i 
take  pleasure  in  the  cont, 
the  detritus  of  our  consc 
conscience.  ( )ne  can  hard! 
ibis  is  a  healthy  state.  "It 
cult  to  define  civilization, 
difficult  to  recognize  harba 

Sir  Kenneth  realizes  th 
admires  as  emblematic  0. 

the  product  of  the  collec 
as  of  .in  individual  experii 
beiii"  .1  m  k  i<  il(  >v  i-t  he  eit 

see  or  will  not  say  that  the 
of  a  sane  civilization  cai 
about  when  willy-nilly  \ 
strained  to  implement  in  tl 
the  wisdom  that  the  seers i 
have  I m  1  n  restating  .ill  thro 
But  this  cannot  happen  un 
heaval  I  including  the  eco'l 
place,  a  protracted  period  0 
and  painful  change  from  1 
all  of  us  shrink  because  it 
great  individual  sacrifices 
and,  even  more,  because 

known.  
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oran.  John  Hollander.  Richard  Schickel,  Edwin  VI.  ^  oder.  Jr. 
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Fiction 


jv  Gore  Vidal.  Little, 

the  form  of  a  memoir" 
interest  to  those  who 
tical  valetudinarianism 
ecent  Notes  on  a  Sink- 
is  unabated  here,  and 
of  Myra  Brerkenridgr. 
idal  has  now  blended 
—of  fact  and  fiction,  of 
ry.  of  incest  I  sibling 
rther  sayings  of  Chair- 
sual.  Mr.  Vidal  i-  liter- 
ind  mordant— Waugh- 
the  word— although  the 
h  of  a  novel  and  the 
from  some  good  para- 
Srandpa  Gore,  the  late 
klahoma.  isn't  much  of 


cern  to  Vidalologists, 
B  virtual  anthology  of 
young  ("without  his- 
rt.  with  a  memory  that 
i  morning's  w  aking  and 
ght's  sleep"  I .  on  Ameri- 
10  "want  to  be  not  good 
so  are  neither"  ) .  on 
en  the  most  devoted 
not  apt  ever  to  want  to 
novel  after  studying  the 
nerican  university"  I .  on 
med  Desire,  referring  to 
Blanche  Dubois's  young 
3eing  found  in  bed  with 
Today's  dramatist  would 
young  husband  shoot 
least  ask  her  why  didn't 
ere  was  she  brought  up. 

itentiousness.  marching 
To  be  sure,  the  savings 
•ore  are  a  bit  flat  out  of 
hose  who  join  him  in 
human  race  as  a  "virus" 
anet  will  find  them  most 
*ill  no  doubt  wish  to 
i  memory  intact.    — E.Y. 

Lois  Gould. 


The  author  knows  the  slick  world  well 
and  she  has  written  intelligently  about 
what  she  knows.  Her  plot  is  simple  and 
arresting— a  man  is  dying  in  a  hospital 
and  his  wife  discovers  and  cracks  the 
code  of  his  sexual  diary,  which  reveals 
him  as  a  master  philanderer.  She  then 
engages  in  a  couple  of  mild  sexual  ad- 
ventures of  her  own.  he  dies  and  she 
concludes  that,  after  all.  they  parted 
"'amicably,  which  is.  of  course,  a  kind 
of  tragedy.  I  liked  Mrs.  Gould's  evoca- 
tion of  the  strain  that  waiting  for  the 
end  in  your  typical  hospital  waiting 
room  can  impose  on  family  and  friends, 
the  grotesque  corned)  that  most  of  us 
have  played  out  in  that  dreary  environ- 
ment. There  is  something  sad  and  true 
about  all  her  abrasive,  urban  types  sit- 
ting around  there.  trving  to  be  brave 
and  comforting  and  distracting  and 
correct  and  human— qualities  that  do 
not  come  naturall\  to  them.  She  is  also 
good  with  her  narrator,  the  aggrieved 
and  grieving  wife  who.  too  late,  dis- 
covers just  why  her  marriage  was  less 
than  ideal.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  kind 
of  breakthrough,  she  writes  and  think- 
as  modern  women  do— unh\ pocritically. 
even  smuttily  I  her  frank  discourses  on 
oral  sexuality  are  remarkable— few  men 
have  handled  this  semi-taboo  subject 
with  such  candor).  Still,  tough  and 
funny  and  readable  as  the  book  is.  its 
hardness  wears  one  down.  A  novelist 
must  be  more  than  open  about  experi- 
ence—he or  she  must  also  seem  vulner- 
able to  it.  and  that  Mrs.  Gould  is  not. 
finally,  her  book  seems  too  well  de- 
fended, more  a  demonstration  of 
strength  than  a  purging  of  emotions 
(her  own  first  husband  died  prema- 
turely). One  admires  her  strength,  but 
misses,  in  the  last  analysis,  her  hu- 
manity. — R.S. 

The  Best  American  Short  Stories. 
1970.  Edited  b\  Martha  Folej  and 
David  Burnett.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $6.95. 

If  these  are  indeed  the  best  American 
short  stories  published  last  year,  then 
Cynthia  Ozicks  masterpiece  "Envy,  or 
Yiddish  in  America"  is  the  very  best, 
and  even  if  the  editors"  judgment  had 
totally  failed  elsewhere,  this  story  would 
have  redeemed  the  collection.  Hilarious. 


terrifying,  and  heartbreaking,  almost  a 
novella  in  scope  and  completeness  of 
realization,  it  manages  brilliantly  to 
effect  that  transcendence  of  its  regional 
narrowing  which  all  major  American 
short  stories  must  somehow  achieve: 
the  localized  worlds  of  such  writers  as 
Flannery  O'Connor,  J.  F.  Powers,  and 
Bernard  Malamud.  for  example,  attain 
a  kind  of  centrality  for  American  ex- 
perience which  comes  from  more  than 
the  mere  universalizing  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  experience.  Miss  Ozick  s 
world  is  so  extremely  hermetic— the 
community  of  Yiddish  litterateur-  liv- 
ing  in  New  \  ork— that  her  task  seems 
formidable:  her  subjects  are  sealed  of! 
from  communication  with  an  audience 
by  their  dying  language,  save  one.  the 
target  of  the  protagonist's  envy  and 
paranoia,  who  is  blessed  with  a  Trans- 
lator, and  consequent  fame  in  the  liter- 
ary world  of  the  English  language.  The 
-torv  contains  a  beautifully  integrated 
parody  of  the  manner  of  a  particular 
modern  \  iddish  writer  I  with  a  Trans- 
lator) that  is  astonishing  in  itself.  I  Iti- 
mateiy,  Miss  Ozick's  central  figure  be- 
trays himself,  like  one  of  Browning's 
monologuists:  we  realize  that  if  there 
had  been  no  translation  problem  to 
demoralize  him.  he  would  have  had  to 
invent  one.  Aside  from  its  exploration 
of  a  milieu  and  its  use  of  it  to  explore 
character,  this  story  enters  that  literary 
tradition  in  which  the  life  of  art  in 
America  becomes  a  major  metaphor  for 
-elf-fulfillment  in  all  kinds  of  lives. 

Miss  Ozick's  story  belongs  to  a  kind 
of  middle  group  in  this  collection,  stylis- 
tically speaking.  Of  an  assured  and  rec- 
ognizable type  ar°  excellent  pieces  bv 
Peter  Taylor  and  \\  illiam  Maxwell.  A 
bit  of  mid-Americana  by  Wright 
Morris,  our  eternally  underrated  master, 
seems  almost  arbitrarily  closed  off  bv  its 
plotted  ending,  but  its  tone  and  ob- 
serving eye  are  as  good  as  ever.  A  re- 
solved urban  nightmare  by  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer  is  very  fine.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  formal  spectrum  is 
Robert  Coover's  "The  Magic  Poker." 
whose  disruptive  format,  cinematic  tech- 
niques, and  manipulative  indetermin- 
acies  are  in  fact  redeemed  Hike  those 
of  his  F  rench  predecessors  |  in  an  un- 


HOOKS  IN  UK  IKK 
deniably  evocative  pictOMi 
chopped-up  form  in  a  st< 
Carol  Oates,  however,  mas  j 
far  more  conventional  an  ] 
ing  than  the  Korean  w  arst  >t 
Julius  Siegel  employs  ana<f 
like  device  with  great  eff<  „ 
tlie  middle  of  this  range 
rather  straightforward  F  j| 
tale  of  craft  initiation,  h  [ 
The  rest  of  the  collection  i 
stories  is  largely  disappoint . 


Recession  and  repression  threaten  many  of  us  today.  William 
Benton,  in  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  has  faced  up  to  and  con- 
quered both  these  threats. 

In  1°2C',  on  the  brink  of  the  stock-market  crash,  he  became 
co-founder  of  the  advertising  agency  Benton  and  Bowles,  and,  as 
Herbert  Banker,  reviewing  THE  LIVES  OF  WILLIAM  BENTON 
in  Saturday  Review,  wrote:  "characteristically,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  sank  into  the  red,  this  whi/z-kid  firm  soared  almost  at 
once  into  the  black,  and  even  the  gold." 

As  senator  from  Connecticut,  Benton  was  the  first  political 
figure  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  against  Joseph  McCarthy,  call- 
ing for  his  resignation  on  the  Senate  floor  three  years  before  the 
official  censure  vote. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  innumerable  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  man  of  our  time.  Born  with  the  century  in  1900,  into  a 
family  of  educators,  Benton,  on  retiring  from  advertising  as  a  mil- 
lionaire in  his  mid-thirties,  became  vice-president  of  The  University 
of  Chicago.  He  acquired,  for  the  university,  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  which  he  himself  still  publishes. 

Prime  mover  in  the  foundation  of  UNESCO,  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  and  the  Voice  of  America,  he  has  also 
been  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  a  world-traveler  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  has  turned  his  hand,  too,  to  commercially  suc- 
cessful ventures  including  that  typically  twentieth-century  inven- 
tion, Muzak. 

To  quote  Herbert  Brucker  again:  "His  has  been  a  life  that  sent 
off  sparks  of  hope  and  achievement  in  all  directions." 
From  other  reviews  of  THE  LIVES  OF  WILLIAM  BENTON 

"It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  American  story."— Marquis 

Childs,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

"The  book  affords  invaluable  inside  views  of  U.S.  business  and 
politics  during  the  Democratic  golden  days. "—  Publishers' 

Weekly. 

"William  Benton  has  proved  that  even  today,  sometimes  good 
guys  finish  first.  .  .  .  Wry,  anecdotal,  entertaining,  Hyman's 
work  is  also  an  important  study  of  the  environment  of  Ameri- 
can ideas."— Theodore  H.  White 

THE  LIVES  OF  WILLIAM  BENTON 

by  Sidney  Hyman 
$10.00 
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The  Hidden  Oisis  inn 
Politics,  h\   Samuel  Lull 

$5.95. 

This  country  is  so  thoron 
u  ith  political  fevers  that  I 
lively  resists  Mr.  LubelRl 
that  there  is  any  thing  uncli'j 
trouble— at  first.  But  he  i  j 
( > 1 1 1  ailments  are  hidden. ai  o 
paradoxical.  I  would  noth;  •• 
for  instance,  that  the  gre 1 
pei  it  v  had  sharpened  poliil 
rather  than  abating  it  as 
tional  wisdom  supposes.  E  } 
material  comfort  has  in  • 
view  made  of  Americans'' 
society.  "  not  so  much  lii  l 
servative  as  "self-centerr 
stirred  the  great  cities  int'i 
movement,  increasing  the  ) 
blacks  and  whites,  so  that 
liable  Democratic  bastion^; 
conflict  that  spells  doom'- 
New  I  )eal  coalition. 

Nor  would  1  have  suppr  I 
clash  of  the  generations— o. 
over  the  draft,  over  univei 
ance— is  as  directly  related 
sure  of  numbers.  Yet  agar! 
is  convincing.  The  year  B 
first  large  numbers  of  dra1 
Vietnam.  1065.  happened: 
year  w  hen  the  pool  of  I 
males  jumped  35  per  cento 
before  I  We  had  braced  I 
boom  when  it  hit  the  schc1 
not  for  its  arrival,  angerei 
certainties  of  the  draft,  on 

Yet  this  book  isn't,  as  tl 
might  suggest,  a  mere  b 
statistics.  Lubell  begins  nil 
precinct-by-precincl  and 
county  charts  of  what  vote 
win  the)  think  it.  but  doesr 
I  le  interview  -  in  depth  in 
t  rends  through  time,  and  lie 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He 
cning  things  lo  say  about 
tween  the  "militarv-indusH 


!(  h 
0 


I  li 


[much,  and  the  "health- 

I  h"'  complex,  of  which 
|  the  intriguing  correla- 
|  war  sentiment  and  the 

able  sons  in  the  house- 

I I  nature  of  the  division 
t.ith  hawks  and  doves 
[  fix  but  radically  dis- 
pow  to  get  it:  on  the 
I  ategy  for  severing  the 
[  Democrats,  capturing 
birt  and  the  Senate,  and 

the  greatest  concentra- 
f  and  economic  power 

ne  President  has  held." 
underlying  motif  is  the 
hies  as  old  lovalties  dis- 

1964  Lyndon  Johnson 

lerican  counties  FDR 
feir  years  later,  all  but 
I  to  Nixon.  Item:  from 
luthern  Republicans  in- 

oldings  in  the  House 
I  both  in  old-Unionist 
i  to  over  25—14  per  cent 

n  strength. 

evin  Phillips  and  other 
.ubell  finds  no  clear  ill- 
re  the  next  "emerging 
be  found,  or  who  will 
finds  indeed  that  "the 
?  in  both  parties  are 
intensify  political  com- 
than  subdue  it:  a  phe- 
tthus  far  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
rem  strategy.      — E.Y. 

Crisis  of  Law,  Order, 
n  America,  by  Richard 
16.95. 

is"  comparative  study  of 
ustice  as  administered 
neral  Ramsey  Clark  in 
linistration  and  by  John 
ixon's  mouthpiece,  has 
tive-seeming.  thorough- 
1.  old-fashioned  report- 
me  gratefully  to  expect 
nher,  where  this  book 
it  in  this  instance  the 
is  more  strategy  than 
;  a  passionate  partisan 
is  person  and  public 
es  the  Department  of 
:  law  above  order  and. 
avoid  placing  political 
e  the  impartial  admin- 
ws.  Written  before  the 
stration's    desire  to 
partment  became  clear 
ts  appalling  behavior 
:ion.  Harris'  prescience 
e.  As  human  drama, 
arrogance  and  stupid- 
ds  will  dot  with  which 
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ANDREI  CODRESCU 

License  to 
Carry  a  Gun 

1970  Prize  Winner  in  the  Big  Table  Series 
of  Younger  Poets 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


Photo:  Katherine  Hitz 

This  enigmatical,  often  dazzling, 
provocative  book  is  comprised  of  three 
separate  volumes.  License  to  Carry  a  Gun 
by  Julio  Hernandez,  a  blind,  black  Puerto 
Rican  poet  who  writes  from  jail;  All  Wars 
Are  Holy  by  Peter  Boone,  an  ex-beatnik 
who  became  a  mystical  Fascist  in  Vietnam; 
and  Poems  trom  the  River  Aurelia  by  Alice 
Henderson-Codrescu,  a  young  woman  of 
bitterness  and  passion  on  the  Lower  East 
Side.  All  three  books  are  the  creations  of 
Andrei  Codrescu,  a  23-year-old  aristocrat 
from  Transylvania,  Rumania,  who's  lived 
in  New  York  since  1967. 

$4.95       $2.95  Paper 


ARAM  SAROYAN 

Words  & 
Photographs 


Forty  photographs  taken  by  the  young 
poet  Aram  Saroyan  of  his  family,  Greek 
and  Italian  street  children,  landscapes, 
portraits,  and  still  lifes.  The  first  photo  was 
taken  when  the  poet  was  13;  the  last  is  a 
recent  portrait  of  his  bride.  Accompanying 
each  photo  is  a  brief  poem  — at  times 
haunting  or  cryptic,  at  times  witty,  and 
always  lucid. 

"Lucy,  my  sister  (1957) "  Text:  "Lucy.  Lucy." 

$4.95       $2  95  Paper 
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the  new  men  handled  the  transfer  of 
power  from  Democrats  to  Republicans 
is  remarkable.  It  provides  a  harrowing 
insight  into  the  kind  of  men  now  ruling 
perhaps  the  most  important  Cabinet- 
level  bureaucracy  in  Washington.  Thev 
are  not,  of  course,  fascists,  but  they  are 
people  of  truly  stupendous  insensitivity 
at  the  simplest  human  level.  Which 
means  that  they  cannot  help  polarizing 
an  already  dangerously  divided  nation. 
Possibly  Harris  errs  by  protesting  too 
much  the  virtues  of  Clark;  surely  he 
too  was  swayed  by  political  considera- 
tions on  occasion,  since  he  is,  after  all, 
a  political  man  and  as  such  cannot  be 
quite  the  purist  Mr.  Harris  insists  he  is. 
Nevertheless,  this  book  is  elegant  and 
persuasive,  for  he  is  a  reasonable  man, 
reasonably  frightened  by  the  story  he  is 
reporting— and  there  is  no  more  compel- 
ling advocate  than  such  a  person.  His 
book  left  me  feeling  angry,  scared,  and 
impotent.  And  more  deeply  alienated 
from  the  Nixon  crowd  than  I  thought  I 
was.  Mitchell  and  his  gang  may  end  up 
radicalizing  even  those  of  us  who  have 
been  appalled  by  the  confrontational 
style,  confidently  believing  that  the  rule 
of  law  was  safe  in  this  land  no  matter 
who  was  running  things  in  the  capital. 
If  even  a  part  of  what  Mr.  Harris  says 
is  true,  that  confidence  must  be  re- 
garded,  for  the  moment  at  least,  as  mis- 
placed. — R.S. 

Moon  Rocks,  by  Henry  S.  F.  Cooper, 
Jr.  Dial,  $5.95. 

A  writer  conversant  with  sophisti- 
cated scientific  discussion,  or,  alterna- 
tively, a  scientist  who  writes  well  enough 
about  his  subject  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  layman,  is  such  a  rarity  that  one 
pounces  on  each  with  delight.  Henry 
Cooper  is  one;  he  reports  the  Apollo 
missions  for  The  New  Yorker,  and  this 
is  his  second  book  to  be  compiled  out 
of  his  articles.  Moon  Rocks  deals  with 
the  scientists'  side  of  the  first  moon 
mission,  from  pre-launch  hypotheses 
through  the  first  report  of  the  Principal 
Investigators,  delivered  in  January 
1970,  six  months  after  the  shot. 

Mr.  Cooper's  book  is  dramatic  and  ex- 
citing in  the  restrained,  logical  manner 
of  the  English  detective  novel.  There  are 
various  leads:  is  the  moon  black  or 
brown?  are  the  small  pockmarks  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  activity,  or  caused  by 
impacting  meteorites?  There  are  two 
main  theories  about  the  nature  of  the 
moon,  namely  the  Hot  Moon  theory  and 
the  Cold  Moon  theory,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  hot-mooners  and  the  cold- 
mooners  (referring  to  the  temperature 
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"Compelli 
and  beauti 

-JAMES  DICKEY 

"A  beautiful  and  wond(  j 
reassuring  book." 

—BENNETT  CERF 
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needs  it? 


Wish  we  could  tell  you  that  your 
life  will  be  enriched  and  your 
spiritual  powers  enhanced 
through  the  magic  of  OCTO- . 
QUILL,  our  eye-popping,  quasi- 
psychedelic  8-color  (honest!) 
ballpoint  pen  from  Italy.  But 
no. ..this  won't  happen:  all 
you'll  get  out  of  the  incredible  ■ 
OCTOQUlLLare  countless  hours 
of  fun,  the  knowledge  that  you 
can  reproduce  anything  (from  . 
a  rainbow  to  a  Chagall)  in  its 
true  colors,  the  ill-concealed 
envy  of  your  associates,  and 
...the  certainty  that  somebody 
will  swipe  it  from  you  in  short 
order.  Turn  our  compulsion  to 
win  new  friends  to  your  ad- 
vantage and  order  your  OCTO- 
QUILL  today.  Simply  clip  this 
ad,  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  the  margin  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  a  $1  bill  (no 
checks  please  — our  fuddy- 
duddy  bankers  say  they  can't 
handle  it).  We'll  also  send  you 
our  remarkable  catalog  AND 
(will  wonders  never  cease?)  a 
$2  GIFT  CERTIFICATE  which 
you  may  apply  to  any  future 
purchase.  Oh  yes,  only  one  per 
customer  and  PLEASE,  be  pa- 
tient and  a  little  trusty  and 
allow  3  to  4  weeks  for  delivery. 

havephills 

582  WASHINGTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94111 
PHONE  (415)  981-56 
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around   after  evidence  for 
rit>-  »chema  are  a  clut<  h  of  the 
ost  eminent  l'coi  hemisN.  ^eo- 
ami  "eulogists,  u  liom  Cooper 
^Ks  in  candid  moments  ie.g.. 
d  I  rey  hovering  over  his  TV 
Arizona  grapes,  speculating 
AMrin's  last  statement  about 
Bog  <>n  edge  means  for  his 
lunar  volcanic  activity'. 
■X,  of  course,  is  the  meeting 
|b  in  which  the  142  Principal 
brs,  those  individuals  priv- 
receive  a  bit  of  rock  or  dust 
in  s  bag,  report  on  their  first 
fts  of  investigation.  The  mys- 
1't  exactly  all  solved— I  don't 
giving  away  too  much  to  say 
of  the  scientists  end  up  lean- 
I  a  lukew  arm  moon,  or  rather 
was  hot  at  one  time— but  at 
they  know  what  questions  to 
ffirial  summary  of  the  confer- 
ixtremely  valuable  document 
with  some  scientific  back- 
i  reprinted  as  an  Appendix, 
email  points  to  the  negative 
|listurbing  note:  Mr.  Cooper  I 
oend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
■ssing  procedures,  particularly- 
he  quarantine  process:  this 
red  the  scientists'  impatience 
,»e  rocks  and  tests  and  discov- 
iso  seems  that  certain  people 
escome  up  over  and  over,  for 
one  Thomas  Gold  and  his 
'dectrostatic  transportation  of 
,  which  Cooper  appears  to 
iarly  fascinating.  I  assume 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  in 
magazine  pieces  Mr.  Cooper 
;in  each  time  from  scratch: 
sparing  the  book  form,  this 
mess  could  have  been  edited 
rbing  note:  Mr.  Cooper  re- 
mere  is.  as  might  be  expected, 
jtween  the  scientists  and  the 
of  the  space  program  (the 
Ibeing  those  responsible  for 
fellows  the  re  and  back)  for 
from  funds  to  the  astronauts' 
nihly.  the  scientists  were  al- 
three  hours  to  question  the 
of  astronauts  on  the  seven- 
of  the  three  weeks  of  fiercely 
rnntine,  before  the  engineers 
«ni  away  from  Houston.  Six 
m.inaged  to  spill  some  dust 
j  nwelves  quarantined  the  sec- 
r<  und.  and  thus  could  ques- 
r>  nauts  at  leisure.  However, 
in  the  future  NASA  manage- 
re.'lize  that  the  work  of  the 
oi  stitutes  the  only  sane  jus- 
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Now  that  it's  happening,  we  can  quite  see  why.  The  usual  domestic  portable 
just  isn't  enough  for  super-active  families.  They  need  a  machine  that  can  stand  up  to  a  lot 
of  pounding— some  of  it  not  exactly  expert! 

(The  Hermes  10  was  designed  in  Switzerland  where  they  still  build  things  to  last. 

Also,  if  your  home  doubles  up  as  an  office,  then  you  need  a  machine  that  can 
handle  office  work. 
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tification  for  the  flights,  and  will  give 
the  scientists  their  due. 

Nit-picking  aside.  Mr.  Cooper's  book 
is  an  excellent  (and  practically  the  only) 
credible  hook  for  the  intelligent  layman 
interested  in  the  value  of  the  moonshot 
other  than  as  a  demonstration  of  the  in- 
ventiveness of  the  Yankee  tinkerer.  In- 
cidentally .  I  lenn  S.  F.  is  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  James  Fenimore,  the 
w ell-known  chronicler  of  an  earlier  age 
of  discovery.  — J.M.H. 

The  Shattered  JDreain:  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the"  Great  Depression. 

b\  Gene  Smith.  Morrow. 

Since  the  Depression,  most  Presiden- 
tial history  has  been  written  by  Demo- 
crats, with  Herbert  Hoover  as  chief 
\  illain.  Mr.  Smith,  a  journalist  without 
obvious  party  bias  but  with  an  eye  for 
historical  irony,  attempts  no  full  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Great  Engineer:  but  he 
reminds  us  of  some  things  the  Demo- 
cratic chroniclers  forget. 

Hoover's  victory  in  1928  was  the 
largest  to  that  date,  forty  states  and  444 
electoral  votes.  The  Al  Smith  debacle 
(rum  and  Romanism)  and  Coolidge 
prosperity  (which  gave  Hoover  the  jit- 
ters )  helped  account  for  the  sweep.  But 
the  victory  was  also  a  handsome  tribute 
to  a  widely  admired  man.  As  a  raw- 
boned  scholarship  lad  from  West 
Branch,  Iowa.  Hoover  had  failed  to 
make  shortstop  on  the  Stanford  baseball 
team.  But  he  became— significantly— its 
manager.  He  never  scored  an  "A":  but 
by  the  age  of  forty  he  had  made  $10 
million  as  an  engineer  reviving  ill- 
managed  mines  and  oil  wells.  During 
World  War  I  and  after  he  saved  a  coun- 
try— and  a  continent— from  starving. 
Maxim  Gorky  credited  his  relief  pro- 
gram with  nine  million  Russian  lives. 
In  Finland  "a  new  verb  came  into  the 
language:  'to  hoover'  ...  to  be  kind,  to 
help." 

Alas,  the  only  country  Hoover 
couldn't  "hoover"  was  his  own,  after 
the  1929  economic  crash,  although  he 
devoted  man-killing  hours,  broken  only 
for  medicine  ball  and  quiet  black-tie 
dinncis.  to  trying.  By  1932  FDR  could 
ride  the  pendulum  into  the  White  House, 
with  Democratic  orators  damning 
Hoover  for  profligacy  and  pinch-purse 
policies  alike.  ("Saturnalian  expendi- 
tures." charged  Huey  bona,  who  knew 
whereof  he  spoke. )  The  man  in  the  high 
collar  eclipsed  the  Quaker  humanitar- 
ian, the  "1  loover  cart"  replaced  the  verb 
"to  hoover."  Mr.  Smith  tells  the  stot\ 
crisply,  in  a  series  of  vignettes  strung 
together.  Some  of  the  vignettes  are  dis- 


proportionate to  the  wl 
of  the  Bonus  Army,  for 
ing  forty  pages.  I  am  no 
gold  bars  crossed  the  A 
the  1933  banking  crisis, ; 
at  last  look,  had  decided 
not  plan,  although  he  dl 
Reichstag  burning.  In  t 
of  perspective  on  Herbe 
rise  and  fall,  Mr.  Smith  si 
ably. 

O.  Henrv:  The  Legen, 
William'  S.  Porter, 

O'Connor.  Doubleday,  $b 
An  intriguing  task  of  d 
the  serious  biographer  o1 
ney  Porter,  alias  0.  Henr 
bard  of  the  West  Side,  J 
biographer  would  scout h' 
at  least  consult  an  atlas)  : 
call  0.  Henry's  birthpl; 
North  Carolina  "a  m( 
which  it  is  not. 

In  a  good  biography  s" 
might  be  overlooked.  Bi 
inn's  is  so  scrappily  rese 
inconclusive  that  in  aim* 
the  interesting  questio 
Henry  are  raised  only  tr> 
swered.  According  to  Mr. 
Henry  may  or  may  not"( 
embezzler,  or  an  alcoholic 
w  ith  his  editors,  or  a  roir 
young  ladies  by  want  ad 
have  died  (early,  at  forty 
thing  from  Bright's  disea 
of  the  liver. 

Similarly  inconclusive 
nor's  assessment  of  0.  IT 
fate,  which  combines  wft 
with  critical  neglect,  whit 
nor  rather  glibly  ascribes1 
perversity.  O.  Henry  had 
liness  and  certainly  he  1 
conscience  of  which  the 
much— too  much,  perhaps 
to  have  been  one  of  those 
liens,  without  literary  pat 
spring— a  lesser  Toulouse- 
short  story,  it  may  be,  b'! 
linl  the  period  before  Wor', 
O.  Henn  churned  out  sho 
eral  dozen  per  year,  for  t 
World  and  the  magazines 
one.  w  itnessing  the  final  ( 
genteel    tradition.  Possil 
serious    critical  questio 
Henry's  writing  is  what 
bore,  if  any.  to  the  flouri 
ism.  and  this  is  the  one 
lien  VTr.  0'<  'minor  ignore 
had   a   "legendary  life" 
O'Connor  has  only  embr 


M  iy  e,  by  R.  L.  Gregory. 

J  about  the  perception 

■  bout  the  relation  be- 

■  i  which  we  read  the 
jjiy  we  see  pictures  of 

^ory  is  a  student  of 
perception  who  has 
in  the  visual  area,  and 

■  lblished  a  singularly 
m  ularization  called  Eye 
m  resent  book  treats  of 
»erspective;  what  used 
•  cal  illusions,"  includ- 
n  ous  images  and  the 
01  and  oscillators  effects 

istortion  and  conven- 
S  le:  and  the  problems 

■  and  three  dimensions 
m|  physiology  that  con- 
ape  start  to  two-dimen- 
Wi  and  the  apparently 
Bhich  we  convert  them 

■  ieve  to  be  representa- 

■  mensional  world. 

in  Eye  and  Brain,  this 

■  nph  of  graphic  work. 
■Ions  and  diagrams  and 

■  rations  of  phenomena, 
or  Iftone,  here  yield  their 

■  dl  bit  of  technology— 

■  onal  pop-ups  ( remem- 

■  1  generations  of  ehild- 

■  stereo  effects,  achieved 
mi  two-color  sections  of 

■  a  pair  of  red-green 
Ifovided  in  an  envelope 
I  >f  the  visuals  are  fine. 
m  ith  the  physiology  of 
■■some  of  the  classical 
A  or  is  clear  and  cogent, 
lis  elsewhere.  As  a  psy- 

■  ;sor  Gregory  seems. 
I  n.  woolly  and  uncom- 
litic  in  some  of  his  in- 
ftmoves  into  such  areas 

■  symbolic  systems,  lan- 
lorth,  in  which  he  is 
Ing,  even  (or  should  I 
las  a  popularizer.  He 
listing  questions  about 
I  diagram,  about  which 
litten  and  much  should 
1-ution  to  the  history  of 
l»ns  and  the  naivete  that 
■;nts  on  art  and  artists 
I  late.  The  author's  psy- 
Isation  would  doubtless 
I  spirit  of  Epistemology, 
I  theory  of  knowledge. 
I  if  vision  altogether.  He 
I  r,  merely  to  step  on  its 

■  'frowning  in  the  hall. 
I  e  recommended  for  its 
I  an  for  its  moral.  — J.H. 


Verse 


New  Poems:  1965-1969.  by  A.  D. 

Hope.  Viking,  $4.50. 

It  is  only  a  decade  since  the  poetry 
of  Australia's  most  distinguished  man 
of  letters  was  first  published  in  this 
country,  when  the  author  was  already 
in  his  fifties.  It  was  a  startling,  if  late, 
appearance:  A.  D.  Hope's  powerful,  de- 
tailed, and  humane  eroticism:  his  ana- 
tomizing wit  which  exposed  love's  skele- 
ton while  allowing  thoughts  of  caresses 
of  the  adjacent  flesh:  his  mastery  of  a 
strong  and  relentless  rhymed,  iambic 
verse  that  glistened  with  a  freshness 
beyond  that  of  innovation,  all  claimed 
a  lasting  attention.  Poems  like  "Aus- 
tralia" and  "Imperial  Adam"  were 
clearly  masterpieces.  In  his  collected 
poems  of  five  years  ago,  the  earlier 
modulations  (and  even  near  imitation, 
in  one  instance  )of  Cavalier  verse  led  to 
a  kind  of  poetic  argument  with  Byron. 


Now.  in  this  new  volume  of  recent 
verse,  Mr.  Hope  has  continued  to  ex- 
plore the  world  of  love  with  the  tough- 
ness of  a  conquistador  and  the  tender- 
ness of  a  botanizer.  But  he  has  struck 
out  in  another  direction  as  well;  and  if 
the  remarkable  meditation  on  a  Renais- 
sance anatomical  engraving  of  a  woman 
with  fetus  in  utero  resonates  in  a  recog- 
nizable mode,  the  new  groups  of  son- 
nets—on Peter  Abelard  and  to  Baude- 
laire—point, from  the  other  side  of 
archaism,  toward  new  concerns.  Most 
interesting  is  a  glance  at  Browning 
( perhaps  a  prophetic  one:  are  grown-up 
readers  about  to  return  to  him  at  last?  ) . 
Not  so  much  in  the  overtones  of  Caliban 
and  Setebos  in  the  essay  in  satirical 
theology  called  "The  Great  Baboons," 
perhaps,  as  in  a  beautiful  long  poem. 
"Vivaldi,  Bird  and  Angel,"  which 
evokes  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Browning's  music  poems  confront  the 
interpenetration  of  fact  and  imagina- 
tion. -J.H. 


HISTRIONIC  LANDSCAPE 
by  Daryl  Hine 

Mountains  rise  above  us  like  ideas 

Distinct  in  their  superior  extent. 

Theirs  is  the  range  of  disillusionment 

W  hose  granite  outline  grandly  disappears 

Among  the  circumstantial  clouds  that  look 

Like  nothing  from  above.  Who  was  it  said. 

"The  mind  has  mountains'.''"'  More  to  the  point,  u  ho  read 

That  understatement  somev\here  in  a  book  ? 

Playing  peekaboo  with  famous  peaks 
Afflicted  w  ith  the  vapors,  leaves  a  sense. 
Frowned  down  upon  by  all  that  dull  immense 
City  of  rock  and  ice.  that  we  are  freaks 
In  the  original  program  of  creation. 
Afterthoughts.  A  scrub  pine  seems  a  brother 
And  in  the  lichens  we  perceive  another 
Example  of  our  own  imagination, 

Tenacious,  patient,  in  a  century 
Growing  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Glaciers  do  more  daily,  an  avalanche 
In  minutes.  The  eroded  immobility 
Attributed  to  mountains  is  a  fable. 

Like  the  Great  Divide.  They  move  when  we're  not  looking, 
Like  movie  stars  and  stocks,  much  better  looking 
From  a  distance,  and  almost  comically  unstable. 
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Discus 


Ml  SIC  IN  THE  HOLM) 

Revivals 


i  in 


Some  fascinating  discs  from  the  great 
voices  and  pianists  of  the  past— together 
ii  it/i  a  few  that  have  been  understand- 
ably forgotten. 

SOME  Ol  D-FASHIONED  RECORDS  —  that 
is.  records  of  old-fashioned  music, 
or  records  with  old-fashioned  artists- 
have  amused  and  entertained  me  re- 
cently: and.  in  a  couple  of  instances, 
have  reminded  me  how  great  some  sing- 
ers of  a  previous  generation  were.  For 
instance:  the  release  of  discs  containing 
the  art  of  Rosa  Ponselle.  Lauritz  Mel- 
chior.  (leinrich  Schlusnus.  and  Maria 
Cebotari.  \o  better  singing  can  be 
heard  today:  and.  in  the  cases  of  Pon- 
selle and  Melchior,  no  singer  today  can 
come  near  that  type  of  vocalism.  For 
instance:  the  disc  containing  the  Rubin- 
stein Piano  Concerto  \o.  4  in  D 
minor  and  the  lasl  movement  of  Xaver 
Scharwenka's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
in  C  minor,  both  works  offering  a  fra- 
grant whiff  of  the  past.  For  instance:  a 
disc  containing  Carl  Czerny's  Varia- 
tions for  Piano  and  Orchestra  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn,  and  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  C  sharp  minor  by  Fer- 
dinand Ries.  both  works  offering  an 
unfragrant  whiff  of  the  past,  but  fas- 
cinating as  a  representative  example  of 
a  virtually  forgotten  period  of  music. 

Pon-elle  first.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  greatest  single  voice 
in  any  category  after  the  death  of  Enrico 
Caruso  was  the  dramatic  soprano  of 
Rosa  Ponselle.  They  probably  are  right. 
Probably  no  voice  had  that  combination 
of  size,  color,  security,  technique,  and 
authority.  On  RCA  Victrola  1507  that 
voice  can  be  heard  in  a  series  of  record- 
ings made  between  1024  and  1929.  Tw  o 
of  the  selections  will  be  familiar  to  any- 
vocal  buff— the  excerpts  from  A'ida  with 
Giovanni  Martinelli.  and  the  Norma 
-•■I'-'  lions  with  Mai  ion  Telva.  But  the 
disc  also  has  a  most  welcome  bonus 
with  the  issue  of  three  hitherto  unre- 
leased  Ponselle  performances,  all  re- 
corded in  1926— the  Schubert  Serenade. 
sung  as  a  duet  with  Carmella  Ponselle 
(she  w  as  Rosa's  sister  and  a  magnificent 


contralto  in  her  own  right  I .  and  the 
O  /'atria  Mia  and  Ritorna  Vincitor  from 
A'ida.  All  three  represent  Ponselle  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

The  Melchior  disc  (RCA  Victrola 
150()l  contains  transfers  of  the  great 
tenor  s  Wagner  performances  made  be- 
tween 1938  and  1940.  And,  as  in  the 
Ponselle  disc.  RCA  has  searched  its 
vaults  and  come  up  with  a  couple  of 
previously  unrecorded  performances— 
the  Schmerzen  and  Traume  from 
Wagner's  W  esendonlr  /Aeder.  The 
period  represents  Melchior  in  his  prime, 
and  he  was  not  only  a  great  Wagner 
singer— he  was  the  Wagner  Heldentenor. 
and  there  has  been  nobody  like  him 
before  or  since.  He  did  not  have  merely 
a  voice:  he  had  a  built-in  trumpet,  and 
when  it  pealed  forth,  as  it  peals  forth 
on  this  record,  it  was  a  force  of  nature. 
He  was  last  active  about  twenty  years 
ago.  and  nobody  has  come  near  replac- 
ing him. 

Cebotari  and  Schlusnus  were  more 
famous  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  She.  indeed,  never  sang  here. 
Maria  Cebotari  died  in  Vienna  in  1949 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Of  Bessara- 
bian  descent,  she  all  but  became  a  legend 
after  her  debut  in  1931.  For  the  most 
part  she   was   active  in  Vienna  and 
He  rlin.  with  a  dazzlingly  varied  reper- 
toire that  ranged  from  Sophie  in  Rosen- 
/cavalier  to  Carmen.  In  those  days  the 
German  opera  houses  presented  every- 
thing in  the  German  language,  and  on 
this  disc  (Heliodor  2548700)  Cebotari 
sings   arias   by    Mozart.    Verdi,  and 
Bizet   in  German.  She  was  a  spinto 
soprano  I  between  a  lyric  and  a  dra- 
matic I.  but  with  unusually  effective  low 
notes,  and  a  strangely  personal  kind  of 
timbre.  Her  voice  somewhat  suggests 
Claudia  Muzio's.  Occasionally  the  tech- 
nique is  flawed,  but  never  is  the  sing- 
ing  less   than    piercingly  expressive. 
Cebotari  was  a  most  interesting  singer, 
and  one  wishes  that  Heliodor  had  done 
better  w  ith  her  than  this  disc,  which  has 
been  remastered  for  stereo  and  is  full  of 
distortion.  At  least  the  Schlusnus  disc 
(Heliodor  2548702 )  has  a  better  quality 


of  -ound.  I  le  v.  as  the  smf 
bai  it  otic-,  and  he  flounf 
fiom  I'M  7  to  the  niiddlj 
a   mainstay   of  the^| 

achieved  recognition^ 
This  disc  contains 
Schubert.  Strauss,  anfl 
a  performance  of  Mahlef 
Wayfarer  that  for  sub! 
and  resonant  tone  is  unpl 


K\YMO\D  LEW  FATHAll 
and  Eleazar  de  Cal 

London  Symphony  area 
ticipanN  in  tin-  Rubins 
Concetto   and   the  Schal 
ment  i  Columbia  MS  739| 
stein  once  w  a-  one  of  thl 
concertos  ever  compose! 
the  repertoire  of  everj^B 
through  the   1920s.  The] 
disrepute.  Only  JosefB 
had   studied   it   with  Ril 
tinued  to  play  it.  Rut  the! 
a  romantic  t  e\  i\  al  goto! 
season  in  \ew  York  then 
two  performances,  by  Lew 
Beveridge   Webster.  Thl 
composed  in  the  early  181 
old  work,  a  wonderful  el 
rhetoric  of  the  late-ronj 
concerto.  Lewenthal  giw[ 
and  sympathetic  perfornf 
els  in  this  kind  of  musiS 
even  better  in  the  Schanl 
Nohodv    knows    this  crc 
Lewenthal  explains  that  t 
movements  are  not  good 
played.  But  the  last  mov 
Scharwenka  C  minor  Con 
lishtful  jeu  d'esprit.  full 
of  a   Chopin   mazurka  ' 
undertones. 

The  Ries-Czerny  disc  (I 
1501 )  is  played  by  the  p 
Blumenthal.  with  the  Viet 
Orchestra  conducted  by  H 
chauer.  Both  Ferdinand 
18381   and  Carl  Czerny 
were  pupils  of  Beethover ' 
of  Ries  has  been  entirely 
many  years.   Czerny's  J  | 


rew  Duai  Dimension  speakers  have  an  exponential  treble  horn  that 
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-to  drive  the  sound  up.  down  and  all  around, 
t're  surrounded  with  a  new  kind  of  brighter,  richer,  more  pe'fectly 
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a  Dimension  system  comes  with  100  watts  of  peak  music  power,  full  FM/ 
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and  new  component- 
styled  stereo. 
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UNDER  THE  ROSE: 

a  granfalloon  for  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 

b)  L.  E.  Sissman 

vow  sleeps  i he  crimson  petal,  now  the  white. 

Tennyson 

I  nder  the  rose,  our  catchmentarians 

Prevent  escapement  with  an  ad  hoc  hick- 

Or\  slick  that  heats  and  sweeps  and  cleans  our  cl 

Of  forwardness  and  ongoing;  their  neat  tics 

Wink  publicly  in  congress,  blink  the  noes, 

Reemphasize  the  ayes,  lick  venous  lips. 

And  lickerishly  launch  all  Helens'  ships 

To  (ill  our  idle  hands  with  sheets  and  stays, 

Amaze  us  u  it  It  queens'  gambits  and  hemuse 

I  s,  counting  cloud)  hours  under  the  rose. 

Under  the  rose,  the  canes  and  thorns  are  red 
As  precious  Mood  ,,f  strawberr)  and  haw. 
Near  relatives  under  the  common  law 
Of  relativ  ity  in  garden  beds, 
As  in  our  own,  w  here  under  the  cerise 
Wamsutta  foolscap  of  life's  legal  brief 
\\  e  burgle  others,  follow  ing  our  nose. 
Our  prow,  our  frontispiece,  our  horny  caw 
Across  our  territory,  over  low- 
Land-  ol  despond  to  where  our  vengeance  lies 
Between  the  teeth  of  leaves,  under  the  rose. 

I  nder  the  rose  and  jessamine  of  airs 

Be  gun  with  blueness,  laced  with  nightly  black. 

Peppered  with  stars,  imperforate  by  moon 

We  walk  in  pairs  asunder,  as  at  noon 

We  w  alk  alone  asunder,  as  at  nine 

(A.M.  I  we  walk  outside  ourselves.  The  lack 

Is.  though  communicado,  that  we  fare 

Forth  only,  boldly,  in  despite  of  those 

Glib  lines  delivered  at  a  waning  back, 

A  disappearing  eye.  under  the  rose. 

I  nder  the  rose,  all  honor  overdrawn. 

We  bob  and  dimple  in  a  minuet 

Of  metronomic  confrontations,  w  hose 

Lord  God  horologist  is  w  ith  us  yet 

When  we've  lost  every  stitch  we  had  to  lose: 

All.  all  our  sureties  put  out  to  pawn 

At  Uncle's,  all  orgullo  up  the  spout. 

All  soft  dubiety  now  concrete  doubt 

As,  in  the  last  cement  of  etiquette. 

We  curtsy  to  our  peers  under  the  rose. 

Under  the  rose  such  bombinations  rise 

As  may  soon  see  the  world  well  lost,  and  it 

Just  started  on  its  promising  career 

This  very  morning,  though  fulfillment  lies 

Back  of  beyond.  The  really  tricky  hit 

Is  the  next  fifteen  minutes.  Good  Kin-  Lear 

Has  quite  a  lot.  in  fai  l,  to  he  sorry  about. 

I  hear  recriminations  interpose 

Their  steady  drumfire  under  the  bombs,  my  dear. 

Under  our  cool  last  words,  under  the  rose. 
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Another  family  gone  away  ...  to  the  city 


They  just  couldn't  make  it  in  the  countryside 
any  longer.  Like  many  others,  they're  casualties  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions. 

Today,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  our  people 
are  crammed  on  to  just  one  per  cent  of  our  land  .  .  . 
an  imbalance  which  burdens  both  city  and  country. 
But  rural  America,  where  there's  big  room,  has  big 
problems  —  more  than  half  of  our  nation's  substan- 
dard housing.  .  .a  sky-high  unemployment  rate.  .  . 


and  a  desperate  need  for  capital  for  growth. 

We  of  America's  rura1  electric  systems  b  e 
our  country  must  not  delay  planning  now  )i 
better  balance  of  opportunity.  We  knov  H 
balance  is  vital  .  .  .  just  as  we  know  that  ach  ' 
it  will  take  a  tremendous  investment  of  con 
ment  and  capital,  both  government  and  priv 
rural  America. 

We  think  all  of  America's  worth  it. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 


For  mnrp  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association/2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 
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T  THIS  [SSI  E 


On  hi?  first  day  in  die  public  school* 
of  Putnam.  Texas,  back  in  1935.  Law- 
rence Leo  King  ate  his  sack  lunch 
during  niidmorning  recess  and  at  noon 
repaired  home  for  more.  The  story 
that  he  never  returned  is  libelous. 

Contributing  Editor  King,  now  a 
stoutish  forty-one  and  the  onlv  drop- 
out in  tiie  history  of  Texas  Tech  (he 
had  been  refused  permission  to  drink 

, 

his  latest  brush  with  formal  education 
at  Harvard  during  the  1969-70  aca- 
demic year.  I  pen  his  arrival  at  Cam- 
bridge as  a  Nieman  Fellow,  he  drove 
car  into  a  Texaco  station  nearHar- 

-  the  si  h  Dolhouse?"  His 
- 

- 

- 

- 

bent."  Larry  L.  Kins  insists.  "Bv  third 

- 

Cleaning  team.  My  next  scholastic  hon- 
-  - 

-         grade  I  was 

recognized  as  the  outstanding  alternate 
on  the  Shrub  Judging  team.  I  might 
have  won  hiirh  honors  in  seventh  srade. 


except  that  my  dog  bit  me  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges  in  Obedience 
Training  class."  On  the  night  he  was  to 
have  graduated  to  high  school.  King 
missed  the  school  bus  and  went  squir- 
rel hunting  instead.  Later  he  was  fired 
from  his  job  as  postman  for  killing, 
along  his  mail  route,  "two  dogs  and  a 

Scholar  King  thinks  he  is  probably 
the  only  student  to  have  failed  Algebra 
One  three  times  and  in  two  states  (at 
Jal.  New  Mexico,  in  1912:  in  Midland. 
Texas,  in  1943  and  194-4  ■ .  This  so  im- 
pressed his  superiors  he  was  given  spe- 
cial dispensation  to  skip  Algebra  Two. 

mvs- 
tery  to  him  though  he  suspects  that  it 
- 

At  Fori  Monmouth,  in  1946.  Private 
King  was  dismissed  from  cryptography 
school  after  complaining  that  everv- 
-     ..-  in  c  de.  He  next  was  as- 
-.- '  ■  irman's  sch 

"One  morning  after  breakfast  they  sent 
sixty-odd  of  us  out  to  the  snowy  New 
Jersey  woods  in  the  custodv  of  a  like 

sets 

■  s  not  i 

-  - 

sets  sufficiently  to  make  contact  with 
a  central  headquarters.  I  was  the  only 


student  who  required  two  h  j 
served  in  the  field,  and  attaii 
bite.  Next-  I  was  assigned  to  >  k 
dows  for  a  gendemanlv  o\c)% 
who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  ; 
reading  the  classics  rather  tL| 
manuals.  He  retired  from  his  i 
service  shortly  after  I  sohVd 
sponsorship  of  my  applicant 
Officer  Candidate  SchooL"  j| 
King  gradually  learned  to  i.i 
eventually  to  w  rite.  This  is  hi  • 
fourth  appearance  in  Harper  h 
last  five  years.  The  record  t 
magazine  aside  from  resulan  a 
is  held  by  the  late  Elmer  Dam 
wrote  sixty-seven.  One  of  ■ 
King  s  peculiar  ambitions.  as§§ 
breaking  the  world's  recoj^H 
ing  a  six-pack  of  Lone  StaSI 
minute,  fourteen  seconds,  setbfl 
Howling  in  1948 1  is  to  sorl 
mark.  "At  the  current  ratal 
articles  per  year."  he  savs,  H 
bition  will  ultimately  be  n 
the  middle  of  February  IS 

Coming  in  Harper's:  Ma 
on  Israel.  Frank  Conrov  on  4] 
Tate  murders,  and  a  Dictiorl 
the  Disenchanted,  bv  Bernanj 
bers. 
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LETTKKS 


Panthers 


I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  with  John  Fischer  ["Black 
Panthers  and  Their  White  Hero-wor- 
shipers," Easy  Chair,  August].  I  only 
regret  that  my  rebuttal  must  he  as  hap- 
hazard as  were  his  attacks. 

Fischer  charges  Seale  with  "racial 
hatred,"  but  fails  to  prove  his  charge. 
As  Fischer  himself  points  out,  Seale 
lights  as  much  against  black  people  as 
against  whites  who  oppose  the  revolu- 
tion. Both  black  and  white  supporters 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  must  obey 
the  decisions  of  the  leadership. 

Whites  are  barred  from  membership 
in  the  Black  Panther  Party  for  reasons 
largely  stemming  from  white  domina- 
tion of  SNCC  and  other  civil-rights 
groups.  Only  by  indigenous  organiza- 
tion can  blacks  truly  liberate  them- 
selves. Whites  are  free  to  form  their 
own  revolutionary  organizations. 

To  Fischer.  Seale's  book  "sounds 
more  like  a  collection  of  hastily  dic- 
tated notes,  shuffled  into  some  kind  of 
order  by  a  publishing-house  editor." 
Certainly  Seale  has  not  enjoyed  during 
the  past  two  years  the  leisurely  facili- 
ties of  Yale  as  Fischer  has.  Indeed, 
part  of  the  book  was  dictated  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1%!!  ( see 
Ramparts,  26  October  and  17  Novem- 
ber, 1968);  another  part  was  "dic- 
tated from  a  San  Francisco  jail"  after 
Seale  was  severed  from  the  Chicago 
trial  (see  Ramparts,  June  1970). 

Fischer  seems  not  to  have  under- 
stood the  point  of  "patrolling  the  pigs." 
The  Panthers  would  follow  a  police 
car  until  the  police  stopped  another 
person  or  automobile.  The  Panthers 
would  then  observe  the  encounter,  and 
advise  the  person  of  his  rights.  Fischer 
seems  not  to  believe  that  harassment  of 
blacks  by  police  is  common,  or  he 
would  understand  the  need  for  such 
patrolling  activity. 

The   death   of  Oakland  policeman 


John  Frey,  for  which  Huey  Newton 
was  found  guilty,  did  not  occur  in  an 
"encounter"  during  "patrolling"  as 
Fischer  suggests,  but  when  Newton  was 
driving  from  a  party  to  a  restaurant. 
Likewise,  Bobby  Ilutton's  death  did 
not  result  from  such  an  "encounter"; 
he  was  killed  by  police  when  unarmed 
and  dazed  by  smoke  and  gas. 

Fischer  says  that  the  deaths  of  Fred 
Hampton  and  Mark  Clark  in  Chicago 
have  never  "been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained." It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  "totally  explained."  From  ballis- 
tic analysis,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
occupants  of  the  apartment  fired  at 
most  one  shot;  the  police  fired  at  least 
eighty-nine  shots  (see  the  Report  of 
the  January  1970  Grand  Jury). 

Fischer  contends  that  Seale  is 
"strangely  reticent  about  the  New 
Haven  murder  case."  Surely  he  is 
aware  that  it  would  be  tactically  stupid 
for  Seale  to  present  his  case  outside 
the  trial. 

Fischer  contends  that  "in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Seale  case  Judge  Harold 
M.  Mulvey  appeared  to  be  leaning  over 
backward  to  be  even-handed."  He  ig- 
nores Judge  Mulvey's  summary  sen- 
tencing of  David  Hilliard  and  Emory 
Douglas  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  contempt.  As  Francine  du  Plessix 
Gray  (New  York  Review  oj  Books, 
4  June  1970)  describes  the  incident, 
Hilliard  was  whispering  to  Douglas 
and  a  marshal  grabbed  Hilliard's 
shoulder.  A  struggle  occurred,  and  the 
two  were  sentenced  despite  "a  plea  by 
Charles  Carry  to  speak". 

I  have  attempted  to  correct  Fischer's 
more  glaring  errors  of  fact,  and  regret 
that  I  cannot  go  into  his  errors  of  in- 
terpretation. Most  of  these,  1  hope, 
will  fall  of  their  own  weight  when  their 
false  supports  are  removed. 

Craig  K.  1  [arris 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

As  a  participant  in  the  ^  ale  protest 
against  the  New  Haven  Panther  trial. 


I  appreciated  John  Fischer's  u 
of  my  "fuzzy-minded"  motive  II 
he  had  pointed  out  the  para-is 
National  Socialism  before  I  on 
"guilt-ridden  Jewish  flesh"  ija 
ment  for  Seale's  lampshades. 

In  return  for  his  gratuitous . 
of  things  that  never  occurr^tf 
I  would  like  to  point  out  sevei  t 
that  apparently  never  occurre  o 

1.  That  some  people  at  Yc  ri 
history  as  relevant  but  differ  fat 
with  him  in  its  interpretation 

2.  That  jesterday's  radical, 
be  today's  reaction  (fortunav 
coeducation  has  arrived  atpl 
can  read  Runnymede  and  Zt  e: 
still  notice  hemlines ) . 

3.  That  it  is  even  more  fa  io 
today  to  compare  the  pbilo.i  hi 
one's  enemies  w  ith  fascism 
we  should  call  this  approach  sh 
than  it  is  to  support  the  ri:  s 
persecuted  minority. 

4.  That  the  trial  by  jury  wljji 
icals  have  fought  so  hard  f(  is 
posed  to  be  a  jury  of  one's  p<  s. 

5.  That  dissent  may  consis 
than  ineffectual  mutterings  t 

a  tyrannical  majority  to  cofat 
itself  on  being  so  kind  as,,  : 
victims  to  cry  out  in  pain.  J 

6.  That  the  fact  that  the  Brk 
thers  have  no  sensible  pro^m 
articulate  spokesmen  left,  <  ' 
and  have  no  respect  for  ir^ot 
ideas  is  irrelevant.  For  better  I 
they  have  the  "romantic  her  I 
are  potentially  capable  of  'fa 
meaningful  change  in  the  gh  os 
if  we  could  help  them  turn  » 
their  passion  and  anger  away  111 
unproductive  tasks  of  avoid 
eral  Mitchell's  boys"  we  migl  >' 
in  Li  t  something  done. 

7.  That  if  the  state  succef  1 
terminating  Fischer's  enemie  11 
opposition,  "similar  political 
may  someday  be  tinned  agai  " 

There  is  one  thing  thai 
curred  t<>  me  that  I  would  I 


At  a  time  like  this, 
ob  Lynch  isn't  thinking  about 
e  balance  of  payments. 


.ynch  and  his  wife,  from 
•'alia,  Washington,  are  getting  a 
.  out  of  spending  their  $200 
e  allowance  in  London. 
Mrs.  Lynch  in  a  smashing 
.  gown,  the  furthest  thing  from 
jand's  mind  is  the  U.S.  balance 
lents.  And  who  can  blame  him? 
he  probably  doesn't  know  is 
ny  of  the  Londoners  they 
th  are  customers  of  ours, 
wnerof  the  boutique  on  King's 
Chelsea,  for  instance,  drives 
I  Avis  car  on  weekends, 
naitre  d'  of  their  favorite 
nt  spent  his  last  summer 
1  at  the  Sheraton-Malta  Hotel 
lian's  on  the  Mediterranean, 
manager  of  their  hotel  owns  a 


color  TV  set  made  by  ITT  KB,  one 
of  our  British  companies. 

Contributions— at  home  and  abroad 

Last  year  U.S.  companies  operating 
abroad  contributed  over  $5  billion 
to  the  balance  of  payments. 

But  it's  not  a  one-way  street  by 
any  means. 

Companies  like  ours  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  economic  strength 
abroad  through  foreign  payrolls,  taxes, 
exports,  new  construction  and 
purchases  of  parts  and  raw  material. 
And  by  decreasing  costs  through 
more  efficient  production,  by  stabiliz- 
ing employment  and  by  paying  a 
fair  return  to  investors. 

What's  more,  foreign  direct  invest- 


ment in  the  U.S.  now  comes  to  more 
than  $10  billion.  And  a  number 
of  countries— especially  Great 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Japan— now  compete 
aggressively  with  the  U.S.  in  world 
markets.  The  large  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  for  last  year  makes 
this  obvious. 

Key  is  growth 

The  key  to  U.S.  success  in  world 
markets  is  growth.  No  company  can 
stand  still  for  very  long  today, 
especially  in  a  world  that  demands 
application  of  advanced  technology 
and  modern  business  management 
techniques  for  survival. 

To  help  ensure  our  continued  growth 
abroad,  we  have  built  a  strong  base 
in  the  U.S.  From  this  base— and  the 
ones  we  have  established  in  other 
major  countries  over  the  years— we  are 
helping  companies  like  Levitt,  Avis 
and  Sheraton  expand  internationally. 

Soon  other  of  our  companies,  like 
ITT  Educational  Services,  Continental 
Baking  and  Rayonier  (producer  of 
cellulose),  will  increase  their 
international  activities. 

ITT  and  you 

In  foreign  countries  where  we  do 
business— as  in  the  U.S.— our  resources 
and  skills  have  resulted  in  stepped-up 
competition  in  the  fields  we  enter. 
That  means  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  material— and  better 
products  and  services  for  your 
dollars  whether  you  spend  them  in 
London,  Sao  Paulo,  Wakayama 
or  Walla  Walla. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Fischer's  helping  me  with;  after  we 
destroy  the  Panthers  then  what. 

Richard  K.  Gershon,  M.D. 
School  of  Medicine,  Yale  Univ. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  discussing  the  Yale  strike  last 
spring,  John  Fischer  laments  that  no 
one  asserted  the  "classic  argument  for 
trial  by  jury:  however  imperfect,  it  is 
the  soundest  protection  yet  devised  for 
dissenters  and  unpopular  minorities." 
It  is  ironic  that  the  case  of  Yale  Chap- 
lain William  Sloane  Cofiin  should  be 
invoked  as  an  example  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Reverend  Mr.  Coffin  was  not 
"released  by  the  courts"  as  Mr.  Fischer 
alleges,  nor  was  he  exonerated  by  a 
jury,  which  agreed  with  the  govern- 
ment's charge  of  conspiracy.  Rather 
the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or- 
dered a  new  trial  for  Mr.  Coffin  be- 
cause of  the  judge's  prejudicial  re- 
marks during  the  original  trial.  .  .  . 

Barry  D.  Glazer 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

John  Fischer  replies: 

Mr.  Harris  neglects  to  mention  that 
Judge  Mulvey  suspended  his  contempt 
sentence  as  soon  as  David  Hilliard 
and  Emory  Douglas  promised  not  to 


It  says 
something 
about  you 


further  disturb  the  court  proceedings. 
His  account  of  "patrolling  the  pigs"  is 
not  the  way  Seale  tells  it;  and  any 
reader  of  the  book  can  judge  for  him- 
self whether  Seale  is  motivated  by  ra- 
cial hatred. 

I  am  no  more  eager  than  Dr.  Ger- 
shon to  "destroy  the  Panthers";  but  I 
know,  and  have  long  .  vvorked  with, 
many  other  black  organizations  which 
seem  to  me  more  capable  of  "effect- 
ing meaningful  change." 

Mr.  Glazer  contradicts  himself.  Cof- 
fin was  "released  by  the  courts" — the 
First  Circuit  Appeals  Court,  as  Mr. 
Glazer  says,  and  the  prosecution  then 
decided  to  drop  the  case.  If  Seale 
should  be  convicted,  the  same  channel 
of  appeal  will  be  open  to  him. 

Northern  boys 

In  your  "Letters"  for  August,  Stew- 
art Alsop  says,  yes,  "you  Southern 
boys  have  a  lot  to  be  guilty  about" 
for  the  flooding  of  the  Northern  cities 
with  millions  of  functionally  illiterate 
and  socially  alienated  blacks,  "edu- 
cated according  to  the  hideously  dis- 
criminatory and  unbearably  unjust 
standards  which  Willie  Morris  ["Ya- 


zoo," June]  so  movingly  d 
Well,  of  the  nine  U.  S. 
Court  justices  who  in  1896 
eral  sanction  to  the  legalii 
segregation  and  discriminate 
"separate  but  equal"  theory,  I 
from  the  South  and  one  of  th 
the  only  dissenting  opinion  i 
decision. 

In  the  years  that  followed; 
the  middle  of  this  century,  th 
government  maintained  segref 
those    educational  institute 
which  it  had  control  (i.e.  the 
Washington,    D.C.    and  the 
academies)  under  such  Presi 
among  others,  Theodore  Roo 
New  York,  William  Howard/ 
Connecticut,  Calvin  Coolid^e  t 
chusetts.  Meanwhile,  the  U.  S. 
Court,  headed  among  others 
chief  justices  as  Mr.  Taft  of 
cut  and  Mr.  Hughes  of  Ne 
closed  its  eyes  to  whether  sep< 
in  fact  equal,  though  its  merr 
daily  evidence  that  it  was  n< 
In  the  late  1940s  and  earl" 
when  even  such  conservative 
ert  A.  Taft  urged  the  need  {< 
aid  to  help  the  Southern  state- 
education — states  which  for 
part  both  then  and  now  spend 
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"i  of  iln  ii  personal  incomes 
lit  of  education  than  m< >-t 
tern   state-,    I  Mississippi,  f(,r 

i9  far  ahead  of  Pennsylvania 
'  Jersey  in  being  willing  to 
lie  support  of  education  I  — it 
Congressional  delegations  from 
i  .Northern  cities  who  fought 
•e  ground  that  their  states 
ot  "send  money  to  Washing- 
Bbcate  young  people  in  other 

the  cities,  in  a  sense,  are  now 
kactly  what  they  refused  to 
for  when  the  shoe  was  on  the 
l . 

tlr.  AIsop  joins  the  chorus, 
berals"  from  our  most  pres- 
:w  England  universities,  say- 
Integration  has  failed."  Of 
adds,  "Don't  sell  out  integra- 
*.  it's  been  successful,"  which 
;ep  the  pressure  on  in  the 
t  forget  about  it  elsewhere. 
Russell  I.  Thackrey 
Washington,  D.C. 


Money 

:onomist  much  interested  in 
Economics,  I  find  it  difficult 
silent  on  the  attacks    on  it 
»r  Robert  Lekachmanf "Mon- 
rica,"  August], 
esident  Nixon,  who  used  to 
at  grouthmanship,  Lekach- 
to  hold  that  the  New  Econ- 
aggerate  the  importance  of 
H  GNP.  The  fact  is  that  with 
If  rising  by  3  per  cent  a 
the  size  of  the  labor  force 
by  two  million  per  year,  a 
Iput  by  about  $50  billion  is 
each  year  to  preclude  cor- 
rises    of  unemployment, 
owth,  unemployment  would 
•  eral  million  in  a  year.  It 
ire  a  growth  in  stable  dollars 
:nt  to  preclude  rising  unem- 
In  the  absence  of  growth, 
even  more  crucial  issues 
>y  Lekachman  when,  after 
that   the   New  Economics 
lerated  in  the  Kennedy  pe- 
oceeds  to  blame  the  Kcn- 
nistration  for  the  present 
ies.  The  thrust  of  his  argu- 
it  Kennedy  welcomed  de- 
ding   as   apparently  even 
had  not  and  neglected  the 
grams    that    the  country 
badly.   It   would  help  to 
ut  Lekachman  if  he  would 
*ie  simple  arithmetic  in  the 
ige  document,   The  1971 
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II 
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44365  JACQUES  BREL 

-If  You  Go  Away 
Phili  LF 


33486  CREAM  Best 

of  Cream 

Atco  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


17238  BERLIOZ 

TeDeum  - London  Sym. 
Phili  LP 


16759  TCHAIKOVSKY        67503  SMITH 

-1812  Overture  Minus  -Plus 

Mercu  LP  Dunhi  LP.  8TR,  CASS 


34506  ZORBA  THE 
GREEK  Soundtrack 
TweCe  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


33065  JOAN  BAEZ 

David's  Album 
Vangu  LP.  8TR.  CA: 


30606  TEMPTATIONS       33078  WEAVERS 

Psychedelic  Shack  On  Tour 

Gordy  LP  8TR.  CASS       Vangu  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


33083    COUNTRY  JOE       66546    RARE  EARTH 

&  FISH -CJ  Fish  Get  Ready 

Vangu  LP.  8TR.  CASS        RarEa  LP.  8TR.  CASS 

WOODSTOCK 

Original  Movie 

Soundtrack  includes 

uncut  music,  stage 

announcements  and 

live  performances 

from    the  Music 

Event  of  the  Year. 

42745  WO0DST0CK- 
Soundtrack  (3  records 
Coti i  . ;' 


44369  MYSTIC  MOODS 
ORCH.  Stormy  Weekend 
Phili  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


15113  MAHLER 

Syn  »3  Utah  Sym 
Vangu  LP  (2  records) 


31795  RICHARD 
HARRIS  -Love  Album 
Dunhi  LP  8TR.  CASS 
■ 


48782  APPLAUSE 

-Original  Cast 
ABC  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


§15? 


m 

17064  MOZART:  Sym 

Nos.  25,  29,  32- 
Lon.  Sym,  Davis 
Phil  LP 


1% 


33029  BUFFY 
SAINTE-MARIE 

-Gonna  Be  A 
Country  Girl  Again 
Vangu LP, 8TR,  CASS 


33443  IRON 
BUTTERFLY  — In  A 

Gadda-DaVida 
Atco  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


42704  CROSBY. 
STILLS.  NASH  & 
YOUNG— Deja  Vu 
Atlan  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


17008  HANOEL- 

Messiah  (3  records) 
Phili  LP 


17042  BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Sonatas 
Richter    Phil  i P 


43793  SPANKY  AND 
OUR  GANG-Greatest 
Hits 

Mercu  LP,  8TR,  CASS 


44195  FOUR  SEASONS 

Gold  Vault  of  Hits 
Phili  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


31973  JOHN  COLTRANE 

-Selflessness 
Impul  LP 


30601  DIANA  ROSS 
I  SUPREMES  - 

Greatest  Hits 
Motow  LP.  8TR.  CASS 


6750' 
Live  i 
Dunh 


El' 


HO  SWORE  THEY  WOULD  NEVER  JOIN  ANOTHER  RECORD  OR  TAPE  CLUB! 


IK 


Cartridge 
or 

Cassette 


Worth 
up  to 

$20.94 


IUY  ANYTHING  EVER! 


|r  pick  of  these  great  hits  right  now.  Choose  any  3  Stereo  LP's  (worth  up  to  $20.94)  or  any  1  stereo  tape  (worth 
I  FREE  ...  as  your  welcome  gift  from  R-ecord  Club  Of  America  when  you  join  at  the  low  lifetime  membership  fee 
make  this  amazing  offer  to  introduce  you  to  the  only  record  and  tape  club  offering  guaranteed  discounts  of 
|/0  on  all  labels— with  no  obligation  or  commitment  to  buy  anything  ever.  As  a  member  of  this  one-of-a-kind  club 
ble  to  order  any  record  or  tape  commercially  available,  at  savings  up  to  79%— guaranteed  never  less  than 
Ijtomatic  shipments,  no  cards  to  return.  We  ship  only  what  you  order.  Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 


See  for  yourself  why  over  %  million'record  and  tape  collectors  paid  $5  to  join 
rd  Club  of  America  when  other  record  or  tape  clubs  would  have  accepted  them  free. 


I  ir:  Ciuc 

: .  -  ■ '  <,  *  -, 


Columbia 
Stereo  Tape 
Cartridge  Ser*tc 


RCA  Stereo  a 
Tape  Club 

'a*  advert  setf 


NO 


NO 


SO 


NO. 


SO 


J49  eo 

to 
559  80 


$59  76 

to 
S71  76 


S35  70 

to 
$41  70 


$83  76 

to 
$95  40 


$41  70 

to 
$47  70 


SO 


N  j 


s: 


'EO 


5  to  6 


5  to  6 


5  to  6 
*ee»s 


5  to  6 


5  to  6 
weeks 


RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


YES! 


Creole  an f  LP  or  tape 
cn  any  label'  No  eiccp- 
tions'  Over  300  Affer- 
ent manufacture'! 

mcijrjtng   Capitol.  Co- 
lumbia. PC*  Angel, 
lender  etc. 


yearly  Quota'  Take  as 

NflNF'  mat  •  fe* 

"U,1L-  ,ng  at  an  .f  you  so  de 


ZERO  ^ 
DOLLARS • 


i  d&n't  *3*e  to  jg?' 


always1-  ...  r. 

er'.epticm: 


wfich  you  must  return 

NEVER 

arfl  only  *ri«n  you  ask 


NO  LONG 
WAITS' 


I0RD  AND  TAPE  CLUB  WITH  NO  "OBLIGATIONS"— ONLY  BENEFITS! 


>u  want  it-the  only  record  and 
.trings  attached!  Ordinary  record 
;e  you  choose  from  just  a  few 
'ir  own!  They  make  you  buy  up 
ipes  a  year-usual  y  at  list  price 
fai igation .  And  if  you  forget  to 
ly  card-they  send  you  a  record 
•vant  and  a  bill  for  $4.98.  $5.98. 
'n  effect,  you  may  be  charged 
your  records  and  tapes. 

Jb  of  America  Ends  All  That! 

all-label  record  and  tape  club 
ose  any  LP  or  tape  (cartridges 
on  any  label  .  .  .  including  new 
itions!  Take  as  many,  or  as  few, 
t  all  if  you  so  decide.  Discounts 
S  HIGH  AS  79°o  OFF!  You  always 
.  You  never  pay  full-price!  You 
f  as  low  as  99C.  plus  a  small 
■rig  charge. 

Jtomatic  Shipments 

cf  America  there  are  no  cards 
■return  to  prevent  shipment  of 

tapes  (which  you  would  have 
kewn  expense  if  you  have  failed 
Mice  not  to  ship;,  we  send  only 

Hi  Break  All  Record  and 
ape  Club  Rules? 

major  record  and  tape  club  NOT 
DVTROLLED  .  .  .  NOT  SUBSIDIZED 
tape  manufacturer  anywhere, 
'never  obliged  by  company  policy 
laael.  or  honor  the  list  price  of 
Nor  are  we  prevented  by  distri- 
|ts,  as  are  other  major  record  or 
loffering  the  very  newest  records 

America  now  and  take  advan- 
I  INTRODUCTORY  MEMBERSHIP 
n>  three  LP's  or  any  cne  tape 


shown  here  'worth  up  to  $20.94;  and  mail  coupon 
with  check  or  money  order  for  SSOO^membership 
fee  (a  small  handling  and  mailing  charge  for  your 
free  records  or  tapes  will  be  sent  later;.  This 
entitles  you  to  LIFETIME  MEMBERSH IP— and  you 
never  pay  anotner  club  fee.  You  are  never  obligated 
to  buy  another  record  or  tape  ever.  Your  savings 
have  already  MORE  THAN  MADE  UP  FOR  THE 
NOMINAL  MEMBERSHIP  FEE. 

Look  What  You  Get 

•  FREE  Lifetime  Membership  Card-guarantees  you 
brand  new  LP's  and  tapes  at  discounts  up  to 
79%  .  .  .  Never  less  than  i/a  off. 

•  FREE  Giant  Master  LP  Catalog-lists  readily  avail- 
able LP's  of  all  labels!  Thousands  of  listings; 
hundreds  of  labels. 

•  FREE  Giant  Master  Tape  Catalog-sent  on  request. 
Lists  readily  available  tapes  'cartridges  and  cas- 
settes, on  all  labels. 

•  FREE  Disc  &  Tape  Guide-The  Club's  own  Maga- 
zine, and  special  Club  sales  announcements  which 
regularly  bring  you  news  of  just-issued  new  re- 
leases and  "extra  discount"  specials. 

•  FREE  Any  3  Stereo  LP's  or  any  1  Tape  shown  here 
(worth  up  to  $20.94;  with  absolutely  no  obligation 
to  buy  anything  ever! 

Guaranteed  Instant  Service 

All  records  and  tapes  ordered  from  Disc  &  Tape 
Guide  and  special  sale  announcements  are  shipped 
the  same  day  received  'orders  from  the  Master 
Catalogs  may  take  a  few  days  longer  .  ALL  RECORDS 
AND  TAPES  GUARANTEED. -factory  new  and  com- 
pletely satisfactory  or  replacements  will  be  made 
without  question. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

If  you  aren't  absolutely  delighted  with  our  dis- 
counts (up  to  79°0)-return  items  within  10  days 
and  membership  fee  will  be  refunded  AT  ONCE! 
Join  over  one  million  budget-wise  record  and  tape 
collectors  now.  Mail  coupon  to:  Record  Club  of 
America  Club  Headquarters,  York,  Pa.  17405 


TYPICAL  "EXTRA  DISCOUNT"  SALE 

Savings  of  50%  And  More  From  Recent 
Club  Sales  .  .  .  Savings  up  to  $3.49  per  LP 


List 

Half 

Label 

Ft  ce 

Price 

Simon  &  Garfunkel— Bridge 

Over  Troubled  Water 

Col 

5.98 

2.99 

Joe  Cocker 

4.98 

2.49 

Peter,  Paul  &  Mary-  Album  1700 

War 

4.98 

2.49 

Herb  Alpert— Greatest  Hits 

A&M 

4.98 

2.49 

Creedence  Clearwater  Revival- 

Willy  &  Poorboys 

Fant 

4.98 

2  49 

The  Beatles-Let  It  Be 

Apple 

6.98 

3.49 

Hair— Original  B'way  Cast 

RCA 

5.98 

2.99 

Tom  Jones— Tom 

Parrot 

5.98 

2  99 

Paul  McCartney-McCartney 

Apple 

5.98 

2.99 

Jose  Feliciano— Fireworks 

RCA 

4.98 

2.49 

Glen  Campbell— Oh  Happy  Day 

Cap 

5  98 

2.99 

Barbra  Streisand—  Greatest  Hits 

Col 

5.98 

2  99 

Miles  Davis— Bitches  Brew 

C-. 

6  98 

3.49 

Leontyne  Price-Verdi  Heroines 

6.98 

3.49 

RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


*  QP  K      PE'^/^'.  /A' 


X950H 


cr  1  FREE  TAPE 


cassette 


Make  a  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Record  Club  of  America. 


Mr. 
'.'". 

Miss- 


Address. 
City  


.State 


-  Zip  - 


Your  $5.00  membership  fee  entitles  you  to  buy 
or  offer  gift  memberships  to  friends,  relatives, 
neighbors  for  only  $2.50  each,  with  full  privi- 
leges. You  can  split  the  total  between  you  — 
the  more  gift  members  you  get-the  more  you 
save!  Special  Note:  gift  members  do  not  re- 
ceive any  FREE  records  or  tapes. 

40"R8  1   1970  RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  ITJC 


Yes  -  Rush  me  a  lifetime  Membership  Card,  \  ree  C  ani 
Master  LP  Catalog  'check  box  below  if  you  aisc  wish 
a  Master  Tape  Catalog,  and  Disc  &  Tape  Guide  at  this 
limited  Special  Introductory  Membership  offer.  Also 
send  me  the  3  FREE  LP's  or  1  FREE  tape  which  I  have 
indicated  below  'with  a  bill  for  a  small  mailing  and 
handling  charge;.  I  enclose  my  $5.00  membership 
fee.  'Never  another  club  fee  for  the  rest  of  my  life.; 
This  entitles  me  to  buy  any  LP's  or  Tapes  at  dis- 
counts up  to  79%.  plus  a  small  mailing  and  han- 
dling charge.  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  records 
or  tapes-no  yearTy  quota.  If  not  completely  delighted 
I  may  return  items  above  within  10  days  for  imme- 
diate refund  of  membership  fee. 

~~  Also  send  Master  Tape  Catalog 
3  FREE  LP'S 


Also  add  Gift  Memberships  at  $2.50  each 

to  my  request.  'Attach  separate  sheet  with  names 
and  addresses.  Indicate  Master  Catalog  request 

I  enclose  S  covering  my  $5.00  lifetime 

membership  and  any  gift  memberships  at  $2.50  each. 
□  CASH       □  CHECK       _  MONEY  ORDER 


LETTKRS 


MELOSO 
CREAM  SHERRY 

A  custom  aged  Sherry  of 
limited  edition  from  the  cellars  of 
The  Christian  Brothers 


2  For  a  number  of  years  now, 
I  have  made  a  practice  of 
setting  aside  casks  of  our 
aging  Sherries  that  are  developing 
in  an  especially  fine  manner.  These 
casks  are  watched  closely  and 
tasted  frequently  to  follow  their 
progress.  The  years  in  the  wood 
have  been  kind,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  offer  a  truly  unusual  and 
luxurious  Cream  Sherry. 

In  naming  this  new  wine, 
we  chose  the  Spanish  word 
"Meloso"  because  it  best 


describes  its  creamy-smooth, 
honey-like  quality.  The  color  is  a 
rich  golden-amber  that  comes  with 
age.  And  the  wine  that  started 
with  the  pedigreed  grapes  from 
our  sunny  California  vineyards 
has  reached  a  gentle  mellowness 
and  finesse. 

We  believe  you  will  find 
Meloso  Cream  Sherry  quite 
unlike  any  other  Sherry 
made  in  this  country.  It  is  a  superb 
wine  to  serve  after  the  finest  din- 
ner. Or,  you  may  enjoy  a  glass  as 
an  appetizer.  To  enjoy  its  full  rich- 
ness, we  recommend  that  it  be 
served  slightly  cooled. 

Meloso  Cream  Sherry  is  one 
of  our  limited  edition  wines 
and  is  about  $3.00  a  bottle. 
To  distinguish  it  further  from  our 
other  fine  Sherries,  we  show  the 
cask  number  on  its  gold  label. 
Should  your  wine  merchant  fail 
to  have  it,  you  may  write  to  me. 

Brother  Timothy,  F.  S.  C,  Cellarmaster 
The  Christian  Brothers 
Napa  Valley,  California 

Worldwide  Distributors:  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  California 


Budget  in  Brief.  .  .  .  What  does  this 
table  say? 

1.  Under  Eisenhower,  to  whom  Le- 
kachman  defers  as  a  much  underesti- 
mated President  who  understood  the 
excesses  of  the  military,  all  defense 
outlays  over  [his  last]  two  years  rose 
two  times  as  much  as  in  Kennedy's 
first  two  years. 

2.  Under  Kennedy,  total  outlays  rose 
by  $11.8  billion,  but  for  all  defense' 
only  $2.5  billion.  The  large  Kennedy 
rises  were  in  welfare:  health,  53  per 
cent;  education  and  manpower,  17  per 
cent;  natural  resources,  17  per  cent; 
income  security,  by  12  per  cent. 

Lekachman's  high  grades  for  Eisen- 
hower are  scarcely  justified.  In  the 
years  when  the  Democrats  were  strug- 
gling to  put  through  Medicare,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  espoused  a  $25-mil- 
lion  reinsurance  program  as  the 
solution  of  the  medical  problem.  In 
just  a  few  years  under  the  Democrats 
federal  outlays  on  health  rose  from 
$1.5  to  $10  billion. 

A  major  facet  of  Lekachman's  posi- 
tion is  that  the  New  Economics  em- 
braced tax  cuts  and  opposed  welfare 
spending.  The  comments  on  Kennedy 
above  are  germane.  Even  Nixon  de- 
serves a  higher  ranking  than  Lekach- 
man  gives  him.  Nixon's  version  of  the 
negative  income  tax  (family  welfare) 
goes  way  beyond  any  program  of  this 
type  offered  by  either  party.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  support  Nixon's 
economic  policies.  He  has  depended  ex- 
cessively on  monetary  policy,  thus 
helping  to  bring  about  record  interest 
rates  and  introducing  more  unem- 
ployment. 

But  I  think  Lekachman's  position 
here  is  subject  to  examination.  Nixon 
is  not  as  foolish  as  he  is  made  out  to 
be.  Erom  a  political  viewpoint,  the 
votes  lie  on  the  anti-inflation  front 
much  more  than  on  the  full-employ- 
ment front.  A  rise  of  unemployment 
will  affect  one  to  two  million  families; 
an  inflation  of  6  per  cent  a  year  will 
lose  votes  from  a  base  of  about  75 
million  households. 

Lekachman  is  especially  unhappy 
over  the  recourse  to  tax  cuts  rather 
than  increased  federal  spending.  There 
he  allies  himself  with  my  friend  and  ex- 
colleague  Professor  Galbraith.  Indeed 
Galbraith  contributed  greatly  to  sensi- 
ble policies  by  pressing  vigorously  for 
public  spending  in  preference  to  waste- 
ful private  outlays.  But  unfortunately 
in  1962  and  1963,  the  only  practical 
approach  to  stimulate  the  economy  was 
to  reduce  taxes.  The  public  was  as  op- 


posed to  the  more  spending  mj 
1961-63  as  they  are  in  1970.  i  y 
tribute  especially  to  the  ec  oi 
who  influenced  the  leaders  of  e 
nedy  Administration  to  accept  ie 
and  possible  rises  in  deficits  s'q) 
unemployment  was  excessive. 

Both  Lekachman  and  Galbi  h 
port  a  vigorous  wage-  and  priquj 
program  as  the  only  alternati  f 
flation.  .  .  .  But  what  of  these  dA 
so  eloquently  and  ably  arguer.  ijp 
braith?  Having  served  um*a 
braith  as  a  price-fixer  I  com' to 
problem  with  sympathy.  .  .  .  f  .1 
not  forget  this  is  a  5  per  centra 
war  (per  cent  of  output  givi  fl 
Vietnam  war).  World  War  4  m 
peak  was  a  40  per  cent  war.  V  it 
most  difficult  to  get  compliant i|| 
the  remarkable  contribution  if] 
braith.  Prices  rose  only  25  pe  v& 
a  40  per  cent  war.  That  was  arfligj 
merit.  But  if  it  had  been  5  onw 
per  cent  war,  would  complia'j' 
been  possible?.  .  . 

Seymour  l]k 
Senior  Consultant  to  the  !jtji 
of  the  Treasury  34 
La  JoL  I 

"Money  in  America"  prom 
comment  that: 

Male  head  of  household  u 
ment  may  reach  2.5  per  cent,  (e 
ing  total  unemployment  is  neat  1 
ingless. 

Prices  historically  lag — wep 
Professor  Lekachman  been?  "W 
est  jumps  are  in  things  I  be  ;* 
can  do  without  anyway,  or  an»av 
our  employer.  .  .  . 

Interest  rates  in  real  term- 
4.35  in  June  of  1970— and  hav 't 
below  3.2  since  1962.  So  wha  e 
"murderous"  affects  the  hon,  1 
most.  I  wonder,  by  the  wayjw 
home  buyer  should  borrow  at  ;-' 
an  AAA  corporation  whose 
probably  better. 

Professor  Lekachman's  an 
monetary  tools  implies  sustai 
eral  tightening — which  is  not 
Friedman  view.  Milton  Fried 
made  it  quite  clear  that  contro 
be  totally  flexible,  consistent, 
try  to  wallop  the  series  one  wj 
other.  More  love  pats  if  yot 
rather  than  a  two-by-four  on  1 

Lekachman's  point  that  th 
Administration  has  demonstrat  1 
willingness  to  pursue  severe  c  - 
policies  is  erroneous.  The  ratec 
in  the  money  supply  from  Ji 
to  early  this  Year  was  negath 


Things  we  do 
lat  nobody  else  does. 


iy  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  we 
st  about  everything  a  man  ,  , 

rom  home  might  need  and  we  Q 
)Ut  how  or  where  to  get  it.  And 
what  we  found  out  into  a 
Survival  Manual  for  each  city. 
88  cities,  we  have  specia 
and  city  maps.  And  in 
■f  the  rest  of  our 
.S.  offices,  we  can 
u  diagrammed  regular 
:  the  city  and  state, 
icial  Hertz  touring  guides 
(ggestions  on  where  to  go  and  what 


in  most  of  them,  you  can  return  the  car  to  any 
other  Hertz  office  in  the  country  for  what  is 
usually  a  modest  drop-off  charge. 

f  ^  Between  50  major  cities  in  this 
Vs£  country,  and  in  many  others 
\W  overseas,  there's  no  drop-off 


We'll  tell  you 
everything  from  what  to  do  to  what 
the  weather  won't  be  like. 


you  need  to  rent  or  return  a  car  at  a 
•us  hour,  there  are  305  cities  in  the 
'  where  at  least  one  Hertz  office  is  open 
big. 


We  nave  more  places 
to  rent  a  car  and  more 
kinds  of  cars  to  rent. 


'do  these  things  because  we  think  they 
£  clone. 

a  lot  of  things  we  do  we're  capable 
because  we've  been  at  it  much  longer 
body  else. 

ire's  a  Hertz  office  at  every  major 
n  the  country.  And  in  many  that 
major. 

also  have  offices  in  dozens  of  towns 
ire's  no  one  else.When  you 
id  or  similar  sedan 


charge  at  all  when  you're 
•enting  a  standard  Ford  or  a 
similar  sedan. 
Over  half  of  our  2700  world- 
ide  offices  are  outside  the  U.S., 
and  not  only  in  places  where 
Americans  travel  most  of  the 
time.  You  can  reserve  a  Hertz  car  in  Malawi, 
New  Guinea,  Peru,  Zambia,  and  in  many  others 
where  there's  no  other  American  company. 

We  not  only  have  more  places  to  rent  you  a 
car,  we  also  have  more  kinds  of 
cars  to  rent.  >^ 

At  most  U.S.  offices,  you  can 
reserve  anything  from  a  Ford 
LTD,  to  a  Lincoln  Continental,  ' 
and  convertibles,  sports  cars, 
station  wagons,  or  even  a  truck. 
After  all  this,  you  could 
expect  Hertz  rates  to  be  higher. 
Generally,  they  are  not. 
At  most  but  not  all  Hertz  M 
offices,  you  can  rent  an 
intermediate 


Hertz 

You  don't  just  rent  a  car.  You  rent  a  compand- 


or standard  Ford 
or  similar  sedan 
for  $7.47  a  day  and 
ten  cents  a  mile 
for  a  minimum  of 
seven  days,  for  a 

weekend  or  over  a  2-day  holiday.  And  we  have" 
weekly  vacation  rates,  commuter  rates  etc 

When  you  rent  a  car  from  Hertz,'  you  get 
something  nobody  else  can  give 
you.  Our  company. 


We're  in  towns  so  small  that  about 

all  you  can  do  there  is 
rent  a  car  and  go  someplace  else. 
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Virtually  every  lime  you  spend 
money,  whether  at  the  super- 
market, department  store, 
drugstore,  or  gas  station, 
you're  being  ROBBED!  You're  being 
duped,  hoodwinked,  and  swindled  out  of 
the  full  value  of  your  money  by  a  com- 
bination of  deceptive  selling  techniques 
including  Madison  Avenue  double-talk, 
mendacious  salesmanship,  and  insidious 
labeling  and  packaging  ploys.  Senator 
W  arren  Magnuson.  the  most  alert  con- 
sumer watchdog  in  Congress,  says  that 
deceptiv  e  selling  is  today's  "most  serious 
form  of  theft,  accounting  for  more  dol- 
lars lost  each  year  than  robbery,  larceny, 
auto  thefts,  embezzlement,  and  forger, 
combined."  Sidney  Margolius.  the  dean 
of  American  consumer  writers,  asserts 
that  "Never  in  the  30  years  I  ha\e  been 
reporting  on  consumer  problems  has  the 
public  been  as  widely  and  steadily  ex- 
ploited as  today."  And  Ralph  Nader, 
the  nation's  most  renowned  champion  of 
consumer  rights,  states  that  "Nowadays 
consumers  are  being  manipulated  and 
defrauded  not  just  by  marginal,  fly- 
by-night  hucksters,  but  by  America's 
blue-chip  business  firms  "  In  short,  com- 
mercial flimfiammery  is  rife  throughout 
the  nation  today  and  the  American 
consumer  is  being  victimized  as  never 
before.  As  a  partial  antidote  to  this  wide- 
spread fraud  and  deception,  an  intrepid, 
authoritative  new  publication  has  been 
launched  Its  name  is  Moneysworth. 

Moneysworth,  as  its  name  implies, 
aims  to  see  that  you  get  full  value  for 
the  money  you  spend.  It  rates  competi- 
tive products  as  to  best  buys  t  as  among 
cameras,  hi-fi's,  automobiles,  and  the 
like  l :  it  offers  ingenious  tips  on  how  to 
save  money  (they  will  asiound  you  with 
their  inventiveness  I :  and  it  counsels  you 
on  the  management  of  your  personal 
savings  and  investments  ( telling  you  not 
only  how  to  gain  ma.\imura  return,  but 
also,  how  to  protect  your  money  against 
the  ravages  of  inflation).  In  short. 
Moneysworth  is  your  own  personal  con- 
sumer crusader,  trusted  stockbroker.and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer— all  in  one. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
Money  sworth  tor  >ou  is  to  list  the  kinds 
of  articles  it  prints: 

Earn  12~  on  Your  Savings  i  Insured  i 
How  to  Buy  A  New  Car  for  SI  25  Above 
Dealer's  Cost 

Inaccurate  Billing  by  the  Phone  Co. 

The  Advantages  of  3  Swiss  Banking 
Account -Over  500.000  sophisticated 
American  businessmen  can't  be  wrong. 

Providing  Your  Teenager  with  Contra- 
ception 


A  Consumer's  Guide  to  Marijuana 

1  4  Rece^ion-VN  racked  Cities  W  here  Real 
Estate  Is  Selling  for  a  Pittance 

"Consuming  Fire"-A  regular  depart- 
ment in  w  hich  the  "editors  of  Moneys- 
worth  take  aim  at  companies  caught 
defrauding  the  public. 

Unsafe  at  Any  Height -  A  comparison 
of  the  safety  records  of  major  airlines. 

Free  Land.  Free  Food. and  Free  Money 
from  Uncle  Sam 

Stocks  that  Are  on  the  Rebound 

The  Wisdom  of  Sending  Your  Child  to 
College  Abroad 

The  Money  sworthCo-operative— Details 
of  a  price-discount  co-op  ( for  purchas- 
ing ty  pewriters,  cameras,  and  the  like  l 
thai  Money  sworth  subscribers  automat- 
ically become  members  of. 

How  Much  Are  You  Worth?— A  simple 
chart  gives  the  answer  in  60  seconds. 

High-Priced  Lemons- Ad;  >>:er  of  incred- 
ible mechanical  failures  on  brand-new 
Imperials.  Continentals,  and  Cadillacs. 

The  Link  Between  Heart  Attack  and 

Coffee— A  suppressed  report  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease. 

Pretested  Toys— A  list  of  safe,  imagin- 
ative play  things  that  contrast  sharply 
with  the  execrations  advertised  on  TV. 

The  Economics  of  Being  Black 

Ordering  Books.  Magazines. and  Records 
from  England- The  prices  are  low  and 
the  quality  is  usually  sublime. 

Getting  Your  Congressman  to  Do  Your 
Research  for  You 

Maryland's  Tough  New  Approach  to 
Manufacturers'  Warranties 

Hiring  a  Draft  Lawyer— Possibly  the 
most  important  gift  you'll  ever  present 
to  your  son. 

Cashing  I n 0 n  Ca na da ' s ' F loa t  ing"  Dollar 

Cyclamates:  Did  America  Overreact0 

The  New  U.S.  Minicars:  An  Evaluation 

Critics'  Consensus— A  regular  feature  of 
Money  sworth  in  which  the  opinions  of 
leading  book,  record,  and  film  critics 
are  tabulated. 

Buying  Art  Without  Getting  Framed 

"Unit-Pricing"-The  biggest  develop- 
ment in  food  stores  since  trading  stamps. 


The  Great  Odometer  Gyp- 

a-car  companies  take  the  Xm*c 
lie  for  a  SlO-miHion-a-yearr--. 

A  Gastronomical  Guide  to  the  a 

The  Effect  of  Air  Pollution  A 

"No  Load"  Mutual  Funds-  1 

funds  that  return  the  equcr* 
S~  profit  the  very  moment  f 

12  Wa\  s.  to  Put  the  Touch  0  I 

And  1 2  way  s  to  demur. 

How  to  Buy  Medical  Insuran  j 
Trauma-A  guide  through  'fc 

wildering  confusion  of  poli-i 

The  Encouragement  of  Re  e 
ing  by  GM.  Chrysler,  and  ; 

batim  quotes  from  their  soi< 
in  hot-rod  magazines. 

Taking  Stock  of  Your  Stc  t 
Nine  wavs  to  probe  his  pr*ff 

Legal  Way  s  to  Beat  Saks  '.*. 

Co-ops  and  Condominiums-! 

"The  Safest  Car  of  19_1'-JI  ! 
of  aw  ards  bv  the  editors  of  Hp 
How  to  Break  a  Lease 

Land  Investment  in  Australi  A 

an  acre,  land  down  under* 
among  speculators.  i 

How  to  Sue  Without  a  Lavy 

Summa  Cum  Chutzpah-A  I 

ish  cash  grants  available  toi|C 

college  students. 

The  Impending  Ban  On  Leadrj 

it  should  affect  your  next  cu 

A  Guide  to  Legai  Abortion  1 

the  costs  in  different  states.-, 

And  Now  .  Microwave  Polhit  1 

pose  of  the  damage  to  hunu  1 
electronic  ovens,  and  TV' u  s 

Bizarre  Comparison  Shop: 

niques— A  collection,  includ  : 
by  a  husband  and  wife,  of  1 
ies  in  two  different  superrru  ; 

Ho«  Metrecal  Hurts  Your  I 

Life  Insurance:  A  Legalizes 
A    Hartford   actuary  tell  ' 
believes  that     "more  tiv 
American  policies  are  so' 
distortion,  deceit,  and  fm 

Teaching  Your  Child  the 

ev— Without  having  him  fll 

The  Free  Government  Be 
Often  Overlooked  by  Gr$ 

How  to  Cope  With  Comput 
nine  Letters 


DBBED! 


ley— A  collection  of  high- 
l?rfectly  legal  gimmicks. 

»  uish  Health  from  Hokum 
tji;ood  Store 

ed  by  Contact  Lenses 

S.  Savings  Bonds  Why 

errible  investment,  how 
e  sound  government  fis- 
nd  why  one  investment 
s,  "They're  palmed  off 
!S  and  financial  boobs." 

ut  Cut-Rate  Gasolines 

i|  iced  Drugs-How  to  buy 
jmeric  name. 

«  Beginner  of  Running  for 
1 

ing:  U.S. Certified  Poison 

H  hoanalysis 

'fiurance  Clarified 

Jj  erpaid?-A  chart  of  pre- 
a  :ross  the  U.S.,  job-by-job. 

afty's  Special   Rules  for 

tat  art  an  Insurance  Adjustor 

\  You  Can  Still  Buy  for 
I  nd-10</  Store 

Slit-Big  bargains  in  booze, 
)i  dy. 

#the  Fat-How  to  read  the 
f  frankfurters. 

df Back.. .in  Disguise 

Ibf  the  World,  Unite!-On 

ft  shareholders  to  protect 
s  hmst  stock-option  grabs, 
raor  appointments,  and  oth- 
tf  by  management. 

M  acts  about  Light  Bulbs 

rf  cost  less,  last  longer,  and 
wight. 

I  \  list  of  200  banks  that 
m  ng  of  unlimited  numbers 
ilSbcks. 


(  \  lems; 


When  Not  to  Call 


v,  /nthetic  Diamonds-Will 

1  ie  the  value  of  real  ones? 

t]  Biggest  Miser-An  inter- 
1  impulsive  penny-pincher 
fnfortably  in  the  world's 
\ t  city  on  $40  a  week. 

>lj  ,  Deduct-The  most  com- 
sj  income-tax  overpayment. 


I 


Bootleg  Birth  Control  Pills 
$99  Fares  to  Europe 

n  sum,  Moneysworth  is  a  hip, 
trustworthy  financial  mentor.  It 
reflects  the  quintessence  of  con- 
sumer sophistication. 

In  format,  Moneysworth  is  a  news- 
letter. It  is  designed  for  instantaneous 
communication  and  ready  reference 
when  you're  shopping.  It  is  published 
fortnightly.  This  ensures  you  that  the 
information  in  Moneysworth  will  always 
be  up-to-the-minute.  You'll  be  reading 
about  revolutionary  new  products,  for 
example,  during  the  very  week  they're 
introduced.  Product  ratings  will  appear 
precisely  when  you  need  them  most 
(automobiles  and  sailboats  will  be  rated 
in  the  spring,  for  example,  and  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  ski  equipment  in  the  fall ) . 
The  dispatches,  analyses,  and  product 
evaluations  in  Moneysworth  will  origi- 
nate in  New  York,  Washington,  and  any 
other  place  where  consumer  news  is 
likely  to  develop. 

In  style,  Moneysworth  is  concise, 
pragmatic,  and  above  all,  forthright. 
Moneysworth  does  not  hesitate  to  name 
brand  names  (whether  to  laud  or  lam- 
baste them ) ,  to  identify  big  corporations 
when  they  gouge  the  public,  and  to  quote 
the  actual  prices  and  discounts  that  you 
are  entitled  to  and  should  be  getting. 
Moneysworth  can  afford  to  be  this  can- 
did because  it  carries  no  advertising 
whatsoever;  it  is  beholden  to  no  one  hut 
its  readers. 

The  editors  of  Moneysworth  are  a 
team  of  hard-nosed,  experienced  jour- 


nalists with  considerable  expertise  in  the 
fields  of  consumer  interests  and  quality 
periodical  publishing.  The  editor-in- 
chief  is  Ralph  Ginzburg,  creator  of  the 
flamboyant  magazines  Fact,  Eros,  and 
Avant-Garde.  Mr.  Ginzburg  was  the 
first  editor  to  provide  a  platform  for 
Ralph  Nader  to  express  himself  on  the 
subject  of  automobile  safety.  Moneys- 
worth's  publisher  is  Frank  R.  Brady, 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  pub- 
lishing industry's  shrewdest  financiers. 
Herb  Lubalin,  the  world's  foremost 
graphic  designer,  is  Moneysworth's  art 
director,  and  its  managing  editor  is  Ted 
Townsend,  a  newspaper  executive  with 
over  20  years  of  experience.  Together, 
these  men  will  produce  the  first— and 
only— consumer  publication  with 
charisma. 

Moneysworth  is  available  by  sub- 
scription only.  Its  price  is  $10  a  year. 
However,  right  now  you  may  order  a 
special  introductory  Charter  Subscrip- 
tion for  ONLY  $5.00!  This  is  HALF 
PRICE!! 

Moreover,  we  are  so  confident  that 
Moneysworth  will  prove  itself  indispen- 
sable to  you  that  we  are  about  to  make 
what  is  probably  the  most  generous  sub- 
scription offer  in  publishing  history: 
We  will  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
guarantee  that  Moneysworth  will  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  your  in- 
come by  at  least  15%  — or  we'll  refund 
your  money  IN  FULL.  In  other  words, 
if  you  now  earn  $10,000  a  year,  we'll 
guarantee  that  Moneysworth  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  income  by  at 
least  $1,500— or  you  get  your  money 
back.  As  you  can  see,  a  subscription  to 
Moneysworth  is  an  absolutely  foolproof 
investment. 

To  enter  your  subscription,  simply 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with 
$5  to:  Moneysworth,  HOW.  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

We  urge  you  to  act  at  once.  Stop 
being  robbed  and  start  getting  your 
Moneysworth. 


MONEYSWORTH 

110W.40ST.,NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10018 

1  enclose  $5  for  a  one-year  subscrip- 
tion to  Moneysworth,  the  authorita- 
tive new  consumer  newsletter.  I 
understand  that  I  am  paying  only 
HALF  PRICE!  Moreover,  Moneys- 
worth  guarantees  that  it  will  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  my  income 
by  at  least  15%  or  I  will  get  my  money 
back  IN  FULL. 


NAME 


CITY 


STATE 
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LETTERS 


()\  ITS  \\  U 

In  May  Swenson 

Orange  on  its  ua\ 

to  ash.  Anger  that  a  night 

w  ill  quench.  Passion 
in  its  honey  swell 

pumpkin-plump  before  the  rot. 
Bush  of  fire 

everywhere.  Fur  of  hillside 
running  flame.  Rush  of  heat 

to  rosehip  cheek.  Ripeness 
on  its  way  to  frost. 

dare  of  blood 

before  the  black.  Foxquick 

pulse.  The  sun  a  den. 
Heartkill.  \nd  the  gold 

a  gun.  It  is  death 
that  tints  the  leaves. 


THIS  TREE 

!i\  \l\  in  Feinman 

Fai  th  feeds  him  insoluble  warmths 
His  hold  however  pensive 
Tensed  for  greennesses 
That  blacken  him 

Leaves  more  earthen 
And  aloft 
Thumb  breezes 
For  a  sport 

More  firm  than  simple  air  can  teach 

Bark  is  no  skin 

So  tightly  ribbed 

A  vigil  scarred,  a  trust 

That  thickens  to  a  shield 

Nor  sun  a  magnet 

\  et  his  sweet  iron  sti  i\  es 
Fike  no  unarrowed  thing 
As  though  abo\  e  to  join  leaf  s  origin 

To  greet  unstriving 

Some  sure  beauty,  some  repose 

As  rooted  and  as  raw 

As  any  tree,  that  i- 

The  careless  proof  of  seed  and  seed. 


the  Friedman  lag,  the  effect  is  obvi- 
ous. .  .  . 

Professor  Lekachman  seems  to  con- 
strue a  go-slow  policy  (in  contrast  to 
Mr.  Martin  and  his  leaving)  for  the  Fed 
as  indecision.  I  offer  that  there  will  be 
no  inflation  cum  recession  this  year  be- 
cause we  have  gone  slowly.  .  .  . 

Incidentally,  having  established  that 
unemployment  will  hit  the  minorities 
first,  why  should  Nixon's  motives  to 
cut  employment  be  viewed  as  politi- 
cal? He  already  has  the  Silent  Majority 
quietly  eating  from  .  his  hand — and 
they  will  be  w  orking. 

James  A.  Sansoterra 
Investment  Manager 
Detroit  Bank  &  Trust 

Robert  Lekachman  complains  that 
we  suffer  from  "tax-cut  mania"  be- 
cause we  regard  "taxes  as  diversions 
from  superior  private  expenditure," 
whereas,  in  view  of  the  many  needed 
public  services,  public  expenditures 
( and  taxes  I  should  be  increased.  Else- 
where Lekachman  has  popularized  the 
notion  that  the  GNP  includes  many 
"goods"  and  "services"  which,  if  sub- 
stance rather  than  a  formal  accounting 
criterion  is  used,  do  not  add  to  our  in- 
come, i.e.  do  not  increase,  and  may 
even  subtract  from,  our  comforts  and 
conveniences.  Hence,  additions  to  GNP 
are  a  doubtful  blessing.  This  notion  is 
well  worth  popularizing. 

But  can  one  advocate  higher  public 
expenditure — higher  production  of 
public  goods  and  services — unless  one 
assumes  that  public  goods  and  services 
are  superior  to  private  ones?  Is  there 
more  basis  for  this  than  for  the  reverse 
assumption?  Given  the  need  for  the 
public  services  (at  least  some)  Le- 
kachman wants,  why  does  he  believe 
that  more  public  expenditure  will  lead 
to  more  of  the  needed  public  sen  ices, 
rather  than  to  more  unneeded  and 
counterproductive  ones  so  often  pro- 
duced, while  the  opposite  is  the  case 
with  additions  to  private  expendi- 
ture? .  .  . 

Let  me  illustrate.  There  are  certainly 
things  wrong  with  transportation.  The 
private  sector  produces  too  little  mass 
transportation  and  too  many  cars.  Does 
the  public  sector  do  better?  Too  much 
money  is  spent  on  roads  and  too  little 
on  public  mass  transportation.  Again, 
consider  education.  Is  it  too  little 
money  spent,  or  too  much  money  spent 
unproductively?  Need  I  mention  urban 
renewal  ? 

The  drawbacks  of  the  aggregative 
approach   in   the   private  sector,  to 


which  Lekachman  has  calle  a 
do  not  disappear  if  the  ex  id 
public.  To  advocate  more  k 
penditure  aggregatively  ris  r 
private  by  public  waste.  5(  I 
and  specific  expenditures  r  I 
sidered  on  their  merits.  T  j 
more  is  of  no  help  ...  an  it 
to  see  why  politicians  or  off  I 
be  more  likely  to  spend  m  ei 
than  consumers.  Thus,  un  H 
support  higher  public  i  ie 
while  being  critical  about  di 
the  GNP,  replaces  one  ( | 
another. 

Ernest  va^h 
New 

"Money  in  America"  J 
tremely  effective  piece  of  w;ir 
the  economic  and  social  pi  le 
beset  this  country.  Just  1 1 
equities  in  taxation  affect  ; 
could  have  been  made  mo  d 
if  Dr.  Lekachman  had  mei  1 
the  upper  5  per  cent  of  tht  1 
gets  20  per  cent  of  the  gr-  ] 
income,  a  sum  of  $200  I 
which  they  pay  an  averagnf 
per  cent  in  taxes.  If  they 
at  the  same  rate  as  middle- is 
icans,  approximately  30  p.  c 
taxes  would  be  increased  .  ! 
lion,  enough  money  to  dea  vi 
of  our  social  problems,  t 
w  ere  taxed  at  50  per  cent,  £tgi 
could  well  afford  and  sti  I 
many  times  better  than  1 
citizen,  the  government  wou  h; 
$60  billion  more  to  solve  1 
governmental  problems.  \  h 
reform  we  are  wasting  our  ie 
about  dealing  with  nation;  | 
WlLLIA  I 

Wilmingto:,  D 

Robert  Lekachman  repi. 

Professor  Harris  and  I  a,  ft 
1962  only  a  tax  cut  was  ;  )o 
feasible  mode  of  fiscal  stim  it 
differ  crucially  in  the  ass 
responsibility.  The  thrust  i 
merit  was  precisely  that  K  i< 
eign  and  military  policy  hi  o 
Presidential  energies  so  s  si 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  never  un  rl 
job  of  public  education  that 
widened  his  fiscal  options. 

Mr.  Sansoterra  and  I  defi)  I 
differently.  Five  per  cent  I 
merit  (moving  upward)  an<  I 
price  inflation  satisfy  my  ' 
quirements  for  a  recession 

Dr.  van  den  Haag  is  co 
ing  is  gained  by  shifting 


ul  private  to  wasteful  pub- 
am  not  aware  of  having 


nvise. 


Ceres'  gold 


ander  ["Going  Home:  New 
ust]  put  his  finger  on  the 
i\f  York  City:  its  people, 
'difficulties,  the  city  pulses 
•ath  and  movement  of  peo- 
|,  running,  cursing,  smiling 
guess  the  whole  point  is 
d  up  in  the  passage  that 
it  let  me  not  sip  from  an 

now  if  we  can  erase  the 
is  of  this  or  any  other  city, 
y  is  where  the  tumble  of 
and  we  are  all  inseparably 
s  future. 

John  V.  Lindsay 
Mavor 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Bartok 


ic'Discus'  statement  concern- 
1  tok  first  and  second  Piano 
«  Music  in  the  Round,  Aug- 
'aaps  in  future  generations, 
of  two  scores  are  considered 
rteran   pianists  may  bend 


wisdom  to  them.  In  the 
outh  ...  is  best  served  in 
his." 

hesis.  Doesn't  Discus  con- 
lf  Serkin   and  Sviatoslav 
eran  pianists"? 
udolf  (not  Peter)  Serkin 
the  Bartok  Piano  Concerto 
it  had  languished  in  obliv- 
my  years.  Together  with 
r,  Serkin  played  it  in  Chi- 
ew  York  during  February 
.  jniatoslav  Richter  plays  all 
a  k  Concertos;   he  recently 
I  he  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
Si  ind  recorded   (or  will  re- 
:  Jth  Loren  Maazel  in  Paris 

entally,  Rudolf  Serkin's  re- 
the  Bartok  Piano  Concerto 
nlable  in  stereo  on  Colum- 
[  ollaboration  with  the  late 
[and]  just  saying 
t  Concerto  is  "savage,  per- 
j  taewhat  Stravinsky-like  in 
and  ostinatos"  is  a  short- 
i  of  saying  nothing  at  all 
makes  it  distinctive. 

Jim  Roos 
Chicago,  111. 


cast  eli- 


NIPOZZ^ 

' _  CHIANTl 

*HtSl  DE'  FRfSt  OEM 
*>Si  1  n  I  fl  ois 


Stop 

looking 

for 

a  Chianti 
in  a 

haystack 


Unfortunately,  only 
God  can  make  a  tree. 

The  only  part  of  a  Yamaha  piano 
we  don't  make  is  the  wood.  We  even 
make  the  equipment  that  makes  the 
parts.  It's  not  that  we  don't  trust 
outside  suppliers.  It's  just  that  in 
over  70  years  of  making  fine  pianos, 
we've  found  we  can  make  any  part 
better  than  we  can  buy  it.  With 
one  exception.  And  unfortunately, 
there's  only  one  supplier. 

But  then,  it's  probably  all 
right.  He's  been  in 
business  even  longer 
than  we  have. 


Ask  about  the  Yamaha  School  ot  Music,  a  uniquely  rich  educ  ational  experience  for  young  children  4  8  years 
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What  is  U.S.Steel  doing  to 


engthen  America's  railroads? 

 ;  !  ,   -  •        •  "  ■  ■' 


We're  helping  to  supply  the 
muscle  to  keep  the  nation's  prime 
movers  moving  ahead. 

Almost  half  of  all  the  goods 
America  needs  and  uses  is  moved 
by  railroads.  Last  year,  they  car- 
ried an  incredible  billion  and  a 
half  tons.  In  fifteen  years,  the  load 
could  double. 

To  help  meet  that  need,  we 
developed  the  stronger  steels  that 
make  today's  giant  new  railroad 
cars  practical  .We're  building  the 
strong  axles  and  wheels  needed 
for  today's  giant  trains. 


Mammoth  trains  that  deliver 
1800  automobiles  in  a  single  trip. 

Trains  that  carry  enough  fuel 
to  light  a  medium-sized  city  for 
weeks.  Trains  that  stretch  a  mile 
or  more  in  length. 

And  to  move  these  heavier 
loads,  they  ride  on  harder,  longer- 
wearing  rail  developed  by  U.S. 
Steel. 

There's  a  lot  riding  on  to- 
day's railroads.  They're  cutting 
the  cost  of  delivering  the  things 
you  buy.  The  nation's  prime 
movers  are  on  the  move. 

At  United  States  Steel,  we're 
working  with  the  railroads  to 
help  keep  America  moving. 

USS  is  a  registered  trademark. 


We're 
involved. 


TWA  OPENS  A 
NEW  FAST  ROUTE  1 
HONG  KONG. 


TAIWAN 


HONG  KONG 


/ 

BANGKOK 


HONOLULU 


A  lot  of  people  simply  don't  have 
time  to  island  hop  their  way  to 
Hong  Kong. 

So  TWA  created  a  daily  direct 
express  route.  Unlike  our  regular  daily 
flight,  our  new  express  route  skips 
the  islands  of  Taiwan  and  Okinawa. 
Yet  you  still  get  stop-over 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


privileges  on  Honolulu  and  (  ai 
We're  the  only  airline  in  the  i  lii 
who  has  this  fast  route  to  He  g  i 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  1/A 
ask  about  our  new  express  fltht 
the  fastest  way  to  Hong  Kon  fr 
California.  Tell  them  you're  pa 
for  time. 


SOMEHOW,  YOU  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  "V 


'ischer 


E  EASY  CHAIR 


ming  upheaval  in  Congress 


JANUARY  WE  ARE  GOING  to 
a  change  in  administration — 
nistration  of  Congress — which 
3  consequences  almost  as  far- 
as  the  election  of  a  new  Pres- 

is  likely  to  change  dramati- 
way  Congress  does  its  work; 
;sihly  it  will  change  the  very 

of  the  institution,  making  it 
>onsive,  more  democratic,  and 
Table  to  manipulation  by  spe- 
ests  than  it  has  ever  been  in 

the  new  Congress  meets,  its 
ficant  act  will  be  the  selection 
Mete  set  of  new  leaders  for  the 
tic  majority  in  the  House  of 
atives — a  new  speaker,  a  new 
leader,  and  a  new  whip.  Not 
itinuation  but  an  enlargement 
resent  Democratic  majority 
nit  as  certain  as  anything  in 
tan  be.  Normally  the  party 
•Ids  the  White  House  loses 
use  seats  in  a  midterm  elec- 
he  Democrats  now  expect  to 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  addi- 
mbers.  If  unemployment  re- 
rly  high  in  November,  their 
I  be  even  greater, 
mocratic  Congressmen,  meet- 
eir  party  caucus,  will  elect 
leadership — and  then  during 
days  of  the  session  they  may 
move  on  to  change  the  al- 
io rules  which  govern  the  op- 
the  House.  The  liberal  wing 
rly  is  planning  a  major  as- 
le  hallowed  seniority  system; 
'esome  powers  of  those  great 
e  chairmen  of  the  key  com- 
md  on  the  traditions  of  se- 
:h  now  conceal  from  the  pub- 
appens  in  crucial  committee 

toils  been  friend  and  adviser  to 
of   politicians,    including  Adlai 
I  After  studying  at  Oxford  as  a 
->lar,  he  was  head  ol  the  Asso- 
Senate   staff   in  Washington. 
larperV  in  I"  1 1. 


meetings  and  how  Congressmen  vote 
on  many  vital  issues.  If  they  succeed, 
the  upheaval  will  be  the  most  drastic 
since  1910,  when  the  House  revolted 
against  the  dictatorial  authority  of  the 
then  speaker,  Joseph  C.  "Uncle  Joe" 
( iannon. 

How  far  they  may  succeed  will  large- 
ly depend  on  two  things:  ( 1 )  the  num- 
ber of  liberal  Democrats  elected  to  the 
House  next  month;  and  (2)  the  cau- 
cus's choice  of  a  new  majority  leader. 
A  half-dozen  Congressmen  are  now 
campaigning,  in  the  traditional  semi- 
muted  fashion,  for  this  strategic  job. 
two  of  them — one  liberal,  one  rela- 
tively conservative — seem  to  be  the 
leading  contenders.  In  recent  private 
conversations  with  a  wide  cross  section 
of  House  members,  I  could  not  find 
anyone  who  would  predict  with  any 
confidence  which  of  these  two  might 
win:  some  believe  that  in  the  end  the 
caucus  will  reject  them  both  and  turn 
to  a  compromise  candidate. 


ON  THE  OTHER  Hand,  nobody  has 
any  real  doubt  about  who  will  be 
the  new  speaker — potentially  the  second 
most  powerful  man  in  Washington, 
and  next  in  line  to  the  Vice  President 
in  the  succession  to  the  White  House. 
Barring  some  unimaginable  turn  of 
events,  he  will  be  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa, the  present  majority  leader. 

The  reader  should  be  warned  that  1 
have  known  Carl  Albert  ever  since  we 
were  undergraduates  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma — he  was  a  year  ahead  of 
me — and  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  meant 
to  be  as  factual  and  objective  as  I 
can  make  them-  bul  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  friendship,  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  complel  hment. 

Last  spring  when  the  aged  John  W. 
McCormack  (under  considerable  pres- 
sure) announced  his  impending  retire- 
ment as  speaker,  he  recommended  Al- 


bert as  his  successor.  Nearly  all  the 
House  Democrats  promptly  lined  up 
in  support.  (One  significant  exception 
will  be  noted  in  a  moment.)  Nobody 
announced  himself  as  an  opposition 
candidate.  Perhaps  the  main  reason 
was  that  Albert's  promotion  to  the 
speakership  was  regarded,  in  the  tra- 
dition-ridden House,  as  a  traditional 
step  up  the  ladder  of  power.  W  hen  Al- 
bert was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1946,  he  paid  a  call  on  Sam  Ray  burn, 
then  speaker,  whose  Texas  district  ad- 
joined Albert's,  just  across  the  Red 
River.  The  two  men  developed  a  kind 
of  father-and-son  relationship,  and  in 
1954  Rayburn  chose  Albert  to  serve  as 
Democratic  whip:  that  is,  as  a  kind  of 
all-purpose  chore  boy  for  the  speaker 
and  majority  leader,  with  special  re- 
sponsibility for  knowing  how  every  Con- 
gressman might  be  expected  to  vote  on 
every  issue,  and  for  producing  a  ma- 
jority by  pressure  and  persuasion  on 
each  ballot  which  his  bosses  considered 
really  important.  (Rayburn  had  two 
other  proteges,  Richard  Rolling  and 
Hale  Boggs,  who  at  one  time  seemed 
more  likely  than  Albert  to  rise  to  the 
top;  but  both  of  them,  largely  for  per- 
sonality reasons,  slipped  off  the  esca- 
lator. ) 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  no- 
body wanted  to  challenge  Albert  for 
the  speakership.  For  one  thing,  he  ob- 
viously  had  earned  the  promotion.  In 
his  years  as  whip  and  then  as  majority 
leader  under  McCormack.  he  has  done 
his  work  with  diligence,  shrewdness, 
and  unwavering  loyalty.  These  labors, 
which  are  more  arduous  than  anyone 
outside  of  Congress  can  easily  imag- 
ine, cost  him  a  heart  attack,  from  which 
he  now  is  apparently  fully  recovered. 
Moreover,  Albert  handled  these  jobs 
with  extraordinary  tact  and  self-efface- 
ment. His  style  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  earlier  masters  of  parlia- 
mentary power,  such  as  Rayburn,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  Cannon.  He  is  not 


CREME  DE  MENTHE.  60  PROOF.  PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  JOHN  DE  KUYPER  &  SON,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


IcedCreme 

(De  Kuyper's  delicious  instead-of-dessert  dessert) 

Refreshing  after-dinner  idea— with  a 
touch  of  Old  World  elegance.  Green 
Creme  de  Menthe  over  crushed  ice— 
or  on  the  rocks.  It's  more  than  deli- 
cious—it's De  Kuyper. 
(  Say  it  like  the  Dutch  do:  De-ki-per. ) 


IMF.  EASY  CHAIR 
an  arm-twister.  He  coaxes,  r  if 
threatens.  His  typical  appr  | 
fellow  Congressman  is:  "We  e 
appreciate  your  vote  on  thi  ,\ 
I  can't  see  any  reason  why  « 
lei  ns  have  it.'?  lie  also  mat  ; 
of  letting  somebody  else  til, 
credit,  whenever  possible,  fclaJ 
islative  triumph.  As  a  consent 
bert  is  almost  unknown  nati<  ill 
among  the  headline  hunters  jd 
donnas  of  the  House,  he  ha<,o 
many  debts  <>f  gratitude,  id 
have  not  met  anybody  in  Core 

r 


does  not  profess  to  like  A 
only  criticism  I  have  he; 
from  those  who  think  that 


his  low-keyed  and  unaggresfl 
and  his  complete  self-subori  at 
Kavburn  and  McCormack,  \  is 
to  make  a  weak  speaker.  M  m 
that  thi*  judgment  is  wrong 


s; 
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OON  VFTER  ALBERT  EN]  I 
'the  I  niversity  of  Oklahoj  I 
one  of  the  campus  belles  at  £;8 
mixer.  Her  comment  to  o  t 
sorority  sisters  was:  ''Wei  I' 
this  for  him.  He's  the  hom> 's 
innl  I  ever  saw."' 

She  had  a  point.  He  vva:  > 
inches  tall,  with  jug  ears Im 
face  of  a  startled  prairie  do  i 
wore  the  kind  of  clothes  w  :li 
considered  sharp  in  those  diB 
small  town  customers  of  AF;  !u 
Toggery.  Yet  six  months  late  hi 
along  with  an  astonishing  Mil 
other  coeds,  was  panting  for;  at 
him.  Even  then  he  had  that  i  el 
quality  which  the  political  sci  til 
charisma-  and  what  is  probB 
important,  since  women  oft  3 
traded  by  power,  he  ohvi  ?1 
destined  to  be  Big  Man  or  J 

The  glib  explanation  is  t' 
was  driven  by  that  ambition  n 
frequentlv  characterizes  mei  )f 
stature,  from  Napoleon  to  1) 
Young,  the  late  financier,  si 
too.  that  he  was  driven  like  ill 
in  those  Depression  days  by  g 
ate  eagerness  to  escape  fron  if 
lb-  grew   up  as  the  son  of 
farmer  and  sometime  coal  mi  r 
poorest  part  of  southeastern  C  ;l 
I  know  the  country  well.  b(  » 
own  father  homesteaded  in  1  m 
County,  not  many  miles  at 
body  who  tried  to  scratch  a  ra 
of  that  red  dust  was  doom© 
ger,  anxious,  and  scrabbling  I 
since  all  the  neighbors  vveri 
the  same  fix,  nobody  felt  sorr  0' 


ms  serves  more  airports 
than  American  Airlines, 
dta,Eastern,PanAm,TWA, 
United  or  Hertz. 


Avis. 
We  try  harder. 


:s  all  cars,  features  Dodge. 


©AVIS  RENT  A  CAR  SYSTEM,  INC.  A  WORlDWICE  SERYCE  CFHt 


COMING  SOON:  ATELEPHONE 

A  DEAF  PERSON  CAN  HE AR  OVER 


It  will  be  called  the  Code-Corn™  set, 
and  Western  Electric  people  in  Indian- 
apolis will  be  making  it  so  that  the 
deaf,  too,  will  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  world's  greatest  com- 
munications network. 

Deaf  and  deaf-blind  people  will  be 
able  to  "talk"  by  tapping  out  a  code 
on  a  small  plate  built  into  the  phone. 
Each  time  the  plate  is  tapped,  the 
phone  sends  out  a  tone  that  travels 
over  the  regular  telephone  lines.  And 


at  the  otherend,  the  Code-Corn  phone 
translates  this  tone  into  a  blinking 
light  for  the  deaf  who  can  see,  or  a 
vibrating  plate  that  the  deaf-blind  can 
feel  with  their  fingers. 

A  blinking  light  also  tells  sighted  peo- 
ple they  have  a  phone  call;  air  current 
from  a  small  electric  fan  signals  a 
deaf-blind  person. 

We  will  be  manufacturing  the  Code- 
Corn  set  because,  as  part  of  the  Bell 
System,  we  are  particularly  aware  of 


the  profound  importance  of 
to  communicate.  It  was,  in  fa 
ander  Graham  Bell's  early 
the  deaf  that  started  him  on 
to  the  invention  of  the  telephc 

Western  Electric.  We  make 
phones.  And  we'll  soon  be 
them  for  those  people  who  he 
been  able  to  use  them  before.l 


Western  Elett 


About  the  finest 
Canadian  whisky  you  can  find. 
If  you  can  find  it. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


What  makes  Canadian  Masterpiece  great  is 
what  makes  it  scarce.  Time.  This  whisky  takes  so 
long  to  make,  you  may  find  it  smoother  than  brandy. 
(In  fact,  some  people  drink  it  like  brandy— straight.) 
If  we  tried  to  make  it  any  faster,  it  wouldn't  be 
Masterpiece.  So  the  best  we  can  promise  is  to  keep 
trickling  it  in  from  Canada.  At  that  same"  high  price : 
around  S9.00  a  fifth.  But  don't  get  discouraged. 
^Canadian  Masterpiece  is  hard  to  get  because  it's 
hard  to  make.  Look  around  a  little  and  we 
think  you'll  find  some. 


CANADIAN  WHISKY  •  A  BLEND  •  30  PROOF 
IMPORTED  BY  CALVERT  DlST.  CO  .  N.Y  C 


SOLVE  YOUR  GIFT-GIVING  PROBLEMS 
1]  WITH  A  GIFT  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Good  taste  is  our  business,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  tie  are  offering  a  selec- 
tion of  gourmet  gift  packages  suitable  for 
holiday  or  other  giving.  These  are  not  the 
usual  type  of  food  package  generally 
found  in  stores  or  catalogs.  Our  knowing 
staff  has  lovingly  assembled  —  from  the 
best  of  imported  and  domestic  foodstuffs 
—  imaginative  gift  assortments  that  should 
appeal  to  even  that  hard-to-plea.se  person 
on  your  list.  All  selections  are  tested  and 
tasted  to  be  sure  they  meet  our  high  qual- 
ity standards  before  they  are  approved  for 
inclusion.  Yet  these  packages  are  moder- 
ately-priced with  a  feu;  gift  items  selling 
as  lou:  as  S3.G0. 

SEE  FOR  YOl'RSEL  F!  Our  gift  catalog 
has  just  come  off  the  press.  All  you  need 
do  is  fill  in  the  coupon  helow  and  send  it 
to  us.  OSLY  DO  IT  TODAY  -  Christmas 
really  is  not  tliat  far  avcay.  In  fact,  you 
may  want  it  in  time  to  drop  a  fete  hints 
for  your  own  gift  selection. 


INTERNATIONAL  GOURMET  CLUB 

929  PARK  AVE  NEW  YOPK  N   Y  10028 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  gift  catalog. 


QW//?TC  Made  to  Your 
°'7#/V  Measure 

V  SR95    Guaranteed  Fit 


AS 


Maker  to  You 


curt.  oack.  front  stiles  72  S™art  new  shirtings: 

- 

back  Style  Boon.  S«at:i  Gj.ae  FRtc  write: 
PACKARD  SHIRT  CORP. 

C'gjl  HA252    ■  Te"t  Hjj'.e.  I-Hijna  478C8 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  — 
STATE  


ZIP 


If  you're  not  doing  something 

with  your  life, 
it  doesn't  matter  how  long  it  is. 

The  Peace  Corps. 

.advertising  contributed  for  the  public  good 


self.  \^  hat  most  of  the  vou.  i 
feel  was  an  almost  frantic  t 
lion  to  get  enough  educatic  t 
some  kind  of  living  off  the 

Carl  was  fortunate  in  ha\ 
teacher,  Mrs.  Lottie  Ross —  |] 
incidentally — at  the  two-ro  1 
he  attended  within  walking  ^ 
the  family  farm,  near  McAlt  i 
then  known  as  Bug  Tussle  a 
cause  of  the  swarms  of  a 
which  invaded  it  on  wanrv 
later  the  name  w  as  changed  1 
Mound.  Mrs.  Ross  encoura  1 
learn  all  he  could,  and  st  e 
described  him  as  the  brig  s 
she  ev  er  had.  She  nudged 'a 
the  McAlester  high  school, \ 
grabbed  all  the  honors  in  t'b 
president.  \  aledictorian,  ste 
president,  and  the  highest  j  i 
age  of  any  graduate  up  to  tr  t 

Because  he  obviously  wa 
for  athletics.  Albert  decidei  i 
tory  offered  the  most  prom  1 
nel  for  his  ambitions.  He  n4 
came  a  member  of  the  stes 
pion  high-school  debating  a 
also  won  a  national  oratorH 
which  gave  him  a  three-mo  i 
Fiurope.  \\  hen  he  got  to  the  o 
of  Oklahoma  he  kept  right  ■ 
to  every  clump  of  student' it 
get  to  listen  to  him.  Lnd  a 
politics  was  serious  busine'ii 
times,  since  it  led  to  a  t«d 
patronage  jobs — from  waitr  I 
paid  editorships  on  coCeg'i 
tions — which  most  of  us  nee  d 
in  school.  Albert  took  to  sr. ' 
wiih  immense  gusto,  not  (ri 
practical  rewards  but  beca  ; 
joved  the  tortuous  intrig1? 
campus  politicos  always  s*i 
vise.  Again,  he  won  everyti I 
table:  president  of  the  studf  t 
another  national  speaking  c  H 
Beta  Kappa,  election  as  uVb 
round  student,  and  a  Rhod'  ? 
ship.  If  he  ever  spent  an  ic  n 
during  his  years  as  an  und<  n 
I  didn't  observe  it. 

At  Oxford  Albert  studietf 
w  hen  he  came  back  to  Ok  w 
practiced  as  a  lawyer  unt  h 
drafted  into  the  Army  in  \  « 
II.  He  rose  from  private  to  » 
colonel,  serving  most  of  the  n 
law  officer  in  Washington  * 
string  of  Air  Corps  bases  in  ' 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  ha  i 
to  run  for  Congress,  when 
bent  in  his  home  district-  * 
Oklahoma — decided  to  retir  Hi 
anainst  four  other  candid  I 


Trees  Grow  On  Ideas 


ideas  that  help  nature  enrich  the  soil  around  them— 
ideas  that  make  war  on  the  thousands  of  insects  that 
attack  them— ideas  that  offset  smog,  pollution  and  other 
hazards  with  which  people  unintentionally  hurt  the  health 
of  their  trees. 

Like  so  many  things  in  our  changing  world,  shade 
trees  in  our  cities  and  suburbs  are  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  scientific  research  and  care  for  sur- 
vival. Formorethan  sixty yearsthe  BartlettTree  Research 
Laboratories  have  continuously  been  developing  ideas 
from  the  experimental  to  the  production  stage,  providing 
Bartlett  fieldmen  with  the  solutions  to  individual  shade 
tree  problems  and  the  latest  in  tree  care  techniques. 

You  get  complete  professional  service  that  extends  far 
beyond  local  knowledge  when  you  put  your  trees  in  the 
hands  of  a  Bartlett  Tree  Expert.  He  is  a  technician  skilled 
in  expert  diagnosis  and  trained  to  apply  the  techniques 
developed  by  our  research  scientists  to  regional  condi- 
tions. That's  why  it  will  pay  you  the  next  time  a  tree  prob- 
lem arises  to  consult  your  local  Bartlett  Tree  Expert. 

r    -  ■> 

BARTLETT 

V 

TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 
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Bushmills. 
The  whiskey  that  spans 
the  generations  gap. 


ULtM 
BUSHMILLS 

^    
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For  300  years,  a  whiskey  from  Bushmills  has  been 
with  us.  15  generations,  fathers  and  sons,  have  refined 
it.  The  result:  Near  perfection.  Bushmills.  Full  of  char- 
acter. But  not  heavy-handed  about  it.  Flavorful.  But 
never  overpowering. 

Bushmills  is  unique.  Reflecting  the  past  beguilingly, 
with  a  light  and  lively  flavor  that  is  all  today. 

Compare  it  to  your  present  whiskey.  One  sip  at  your 
favorite  pub  will  tell  you  why  Bushmills  has  intrigued 
so  many  generations.  It  is,  simply,  out  of  sight. 

=  BUSHMILLS 

IMPORTED  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  DISTILLERY. 


constituents  described  him 
been  able  to  act  with  surri 
a  I  i>ni  for  a  representative! 
ally  conservative  district.! 
record  matches  that  of  aJ 
liberal.  Yet  he  has  led  rj 
and  his  name  is  not  attat 
major  legislation.  The  en 
simply  that  he  has  been! 
for  so  many  years  with  tha 
lion  of  the  party  machil 
House  he  has  had  no  time] 
a  legislative  cause,  or  evJ 
committee  chairmanship  4 
could  easily  have  bad. 


I 


HUH  INFLUENCE  OF  A  SPp 
is  so  great  that  Albert™ 
no  trouble  in  designating  Hi 
command,  the  new  niajejj 
I  bit  so  far  he  has  steadfastlri 
express  a  preference.  Him 
thai  "I  can  work  with  ;yl 
caucus  chooses."  Nobody  liji 
than  be  just  bow  riven  thejj 
part)  is.  and  what  a  hardjl 
have  as  speaker  in  bringinats 
factions  into  some  semblafl 
ing  harmony.  ConsequentliJ 
eager  to  antagonize  any  fain 
ping  another  group's  call 
leadership.  \\  hether  he  CM 
lhi>  facade  of  impartialild 
caucus  meets  is  an  open  <H 
contenders  are  pushing  li'lil 
a  commitment.  If  he  does  Is 
tuall)  to  bring  his  influeH 
he  probably  will  do  it  iniia 
instance,  if  one  of  his  clofl 
the  Oklahoma  delegation-H 
perhaps,  or  Ed  EdmondsW 
start  campaigning  activelyli 
didate.  other  Democratic  (m 
would  get  the  message. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  in 
leading  candidates  for  thJla 
at  this  writing  are  Morrl 
I  dall  of  Arizona,  spokes™ 
group  of  reform-minded  I|ei 
Dan  Rostenkowski  of  Illfl 
man  of  the  caucus  and  fafl 
Establishment  types  who  w 
leave  the  House  rules  ao 
pretty  much  unchanged.  AM 
of  liberals  as  usual,  they  pi 
era)  ways  —supports  JameB 
of  Michigan,  bike  Udall,'i 
thelv  young  man  of  demoill 
il\  and  is  well-liked  HiaM 
leagues:  the  two  respect ■ 
and  if  either  fails  to  get  afl 
[he  earl\  balloting,  lie  pi 
throw  his  votes  (so  far  as  I 
Irol  them  i  to  the  other.  I 


Now. 

Japan's  most  beautiful  garden* 
blossom  aboard  the  world's 
niOvSt  spacious  jet.  I 

A  Japan  Air  Lines  747  Garden  Jet  soars  through 
the  skies  of  the  Pacific.  Outside,  it  is  the  biggest  comme  ■ 
cial  airliner  ever  developed.  Inside,  it  features  the  moai 
extraordinary  decor  ever  created. 

For  each  section  of  this  spacious  jet  has  one  of  oiJi 
country's  most  beautiful  features:  the  Japanese  Gardeil 

First  Class  has  the  elegant  Garden  of  Wisteria  with 
an  upstairs  lounge  called  Teahouse  of  the  Sky. 

In  Economy,  you  can  stroll  through  three  uniqiii 
sections:  the  Gardens  of  Wild  Orange,  Pine  or  MaplL 
Each  has  decor  all  its  own  and  individualized  servicr 
More  comfort,  too.  Thanks  to  wider  seats  and  stand-™ 
headroom  everywhere. 

There  are  wide-screen  movies,  stereo  entertainment 
and  the  finest  of  international  beverages  and  cuisine. 

Best  of  all,  there  is  more  of  what  legends  are  madj 
of— our  lovely  hostesses  in  kimono  who  pamper  yoi 
throughout  your  flight.  And  introduce  you  to  the  subtil 
delights  of  Japanese  comfort  and  hospitality. 

Come  and  fly  to  Tokyo  in  a  Garden  of  Japan.  Fron 
Honolulu.  Or  from  Los  Angeles  via  Honolulu  (and  yoi 
can  stop  over  at  no  extra  air  fare).  For  Garden  Jet  fligh 
information  and  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  o 
Japan  Air  Lines. 

Inflight  enU'Ftainment  available  ;it  nominal  cost. 


•747  _ 

GARDen  1 
jet 
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Give  someone  a  wine  cellar? 


good  case. 


KTi  excellent  case  Tne  Cruse  Cellar-Selection  of  fine  vintage  wines.  Comes 
from  France  in  its  own  wine  rack  for  the  cost  of  the  wine  alone,  around  $35. 
What  makes  it  a  cellar?  Today,  if  the  bottles  are  sideways,  that's  a  cellar. 


The  Cruse  Cellar-Selection: 

2  bottles  each  of  Blanc  de  Blancs  69,  Beaujolais  '69,  Saint-Emilion  67.  Medoc  '67,  Graves  67,  Tavel  Rose  '67. 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


Christmas  catalogue 

An  illustrated,  40-page  catalogue  present- 
ing new  cards  and  constructions,  books, 
posters,  reproductions,  and  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  distinctive  gifts  from  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  is  now  available.  Cards  and 
constructions— 15  cents  to  $1— reproduce 
classic  works  by  artists  in  the  Museum 
collection.  Others  have  been  specially 
commissioned  from  such  artists  as  Jean- 
Michel  Folonand  Robert  Indiana.  Gifts  rang- 
ing from  $2.50  to  $500  include  a  special 
edition  of  Playplax;  the  1971  Appointment 
Calendar;  Float,  Robert  Breer's  intriguing 
kinetic  sculpture;  The  Ball  Puzzle,  Charles 


Perry's  exquisite  lucite  object;  Typewriter 
Eraser,  a  signed  and  numbered  offset 
lithograph  by  Claes  Oldenburg;  Planetary 
Folklore  Participations  No.  1,  Victor  Vas- 
arely's  exciting  game  in  which  the  player 
can  move  magnetized  pieces  to  create  any 
design;  and  the  Trova  Kaleidoscope — an 
unusual  version  of  a  classic  Christmas  toy. 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
5300  Lenox  Hill  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
I  enclose  25c  for  the  1970 
Christmas  catalogue 

Name  

Address 
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Such  a  contingency  is  qnifl 
because  both  have  certain 
I  dall,  coming  from  a  statfa 
servative  as  Arizona,  has  fori 
essary  to  vote  on  a  few  issue ;« 
to  the  wishes  of  organized 
all  likelihood  he  will  be  o  I 
the  AFL-CIO  lobbyists.  Moll 
led  the  recent  revolt  of  the  y<tu 
ists  which  resulted,  eventual!, 
Cor  mack's  decision  to  retinjf 
breach  of  discipline,  and  fr  h 
spoken  advocacy  of  rules  roi 
has  earned   the   enmity  oitt 
Guard,  particularly  the  Sou  ;r 
servatives.  O'Hara,  in  contn  . 
sidered  so  close  to  the  lab 
that  he  may  be  unacceptabl  to 
elements  of  the  party. 

Rostenkowski.  the  "corn 
candidate,  is  in  fact  not  all  is 
servative.  His  voting  recoi  i 
tiously  liberal,  and  on  civiBa 
sues  he  has  sometimes  be&h 
liberal  to  suit  the  taste  of  m  j 
Polish  and  Italian  lower-mdl 
constituents.  One  of  the  mcij 
able  men  in  the  House,  ljj 
b!<md.  outgoing,  and  bulginn 
tality.  Before  going  into  (jit 
was  a  successful  automobileja] 
and  an  enthusiastic  membejo! 
square  congregations  as  thK 
Club.  Knights  of  Columbus,  Id 
Order  of  Moose:  and  Roll 
looks  the  part. 

He  was  elected  chairmJ  ( 
Democratic  caucus — an  hoifil 
not  particularly  powerful  job™ 
he  is  a  classic  example  of  le 
regular.  He  grew  up  politi  11] 
loyal  henchman  of  Chicago  I 
Daley,  and  not  long  ago  he  r<  ai 
another  Congressman  that  h  m 
dream  of  making  a  majo  dj 
without  seeking  Daley's  advill 
been  equally  deferential  to  je. 
hierarchy  in  the  House:  them 
of  the  important  committee** 
them,  for  reasons  of  senioritm 
ative  Southerners.  In  his  Pcmri 
House,  one  of  the  most  ilfci 
books  about  Congress  sinceM 
Wilson's  classic  work.  Richalj 
calls  them  "the  dukes":  ail 
when  the  House  has  a  weJs| 
such  as  McCormack.  they  doM 
of  the  real  authority,  like  thffl 
dukes  under  a  Merovingian  H 
regard  Rostenkowski  as  a  Ml 
who.  if  elected  majority  leal 
ward  off  most  of  the  refoW 
tacks  on  the  sources  o  f  theii 

Rostenkowski  also  is  anufl 
is  one  of  the  few  DemocraticJ| 


I 
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A  thundercloud,  captured  on 
film  during  a  NASA  Apollo  mission, 
presents  a  striking  example  of 
how  existing  space  technology 
offers  new  ways  for  coping  with 
problems  here  on  Earth. 

Camera-equipped  satellites, 
tracking  weather  around  the 
world,  can  give  advance  warning 
of  storms,  rain,  hail  and  frost. 

has  been  estimated  that  accurate 
5-day  weather  forecasts  could 
save  over  six  billion  dollars 


annually  in  t 
applied  to  ac 


agnci 


S.  alone  when 
ture,  forestry. 


transportation,  retail  marketing 
and  other  business  and  resource 
management. 

Think  about  the  possibilities. 
The  Boeing  Company. 


What  kind  of  w 

We  live  on  a  tiny,  fragile,  vulnerable  systems  which  together  will  befl 

planet.  We  must  learn  how  to  care  for  it.  lution-free. 

Sxyears  ago,  Standard  Oil  Company  Xe  v  Our  affiliate  are  building  so* 

Jersey)  affiliates  began  using  a  method  for  in  Venezuela  and  Aruba  to  take  si 

washing  tanker  compartments  at  sea  that  helps  heavy  fuel  oil  used  by  our  east^B 

to  eliminate  putting  any  oil  into  the  ocean.  We  have  spent  millions  of 

We  developed  and  are  using  an  under-  prove  the  environmental  performs 

water  seismic  device  that  replaces  dynamite  in  refineries  and  chemical  plants,  nejl 

:.  rx;".:r..v. .  r.  zr. z  ~  :-rS  r. : :  harrr.  marine  life.  Real  sccorr.plishrr:er::.Enoriaa 

Jersey  researchers  are  working  with  auto-  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  M 

manufacturers  to  develop  fuels  and  emission  The  search  fcr  ami  mmcuctw 


ft 
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we  leave  them? 


ites  must  continue  to  be  accom- 
igilant  care  for  the  ecology, 
neries  will  be  looked  at  again  and 
ys  to  improve  their  environmental 

|  continue  to  seek  ways  to  improve 
tation  methods  on  land  and  sea. 
take  continued  dedication  and 
e  our  problems.  But  all  industry, 
izens  and  their  municipalities,  will 
with  equal  concern. 


To  improve  the  total  environment  will 
take  time.  It  will  take  billions  of  dollars.  And 
the  cost  will  have  to  be  shared  by  all  of  us. 

We  intend  to  do  what  one  company  can 
do  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  on  this  planet. 

It  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  battle  for  all 
of  us.  But  this  is  a  battle  we  must  win. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey) 

fssol 
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I  hive  ym 
been  serving 

dull 
hors  dfoeuvres 

with 
good  spirits? 

Don't  dampen  good  spirits. 

Liven  them  up  with  these  three  perfect 

complements. 

WIS  PRIDE"  Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese 
Spread.  Serve  it  on  toast  straight  from 
tin  famous  little  brown  crock.  Use  it  to 
\lujj  celery.  Or  spread  it  an  crackers 
//•id  top  with  caviar,  anchovies,  olives, 
or  your  favorite  garnish. 

SWISS  KNIGHT3  A  fine  impelled 
Gruyere  with  a  brisk  nut-like  flavor. 
Serve  it  in  ivedgrs  or  slices.  Great  when 
guests  come  to  visit  .  .  .  even  better  with 
a  quit  t  di  ink  by  tin  Ji  re. 

HUM.®  Holland's  finest  Gouda  and 
Edam  is  a  tangy  companion  to  any 
dunk.  Great  with  jiuit.  Try  it  with  an 
apple  sliei   on   your  favorite  cracker. 


Gerber  Cheese  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.  06905 


men  who  have  not  endorsed  Albert  tor 
the  speakership— presumably  heeause 
lie  wants  to  leave  the  way  open  to  run 
for  speaker  himself  if,  for  some  unpre- 
dictable reason,  Albert's  feet  should 
slip  off  the  ladder. 

A  few  other  candidates  are  more  or 
less  iii  (he  running  for  the  leadership, 
such  as  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  and  John 
Moss  and  I!.  F.  Sisk.  both  of  California. 
The  latter  two  are  considered  possi- 
bilities mostly  because  of  a  feeling  that 
California,  with  the  largest  population 
of  any  stale,  deserves  some  considera- 
tion. But  1  found  no  Congressman  who 
was  willing  to  bet  that  any  of  these 
three  would  win. 

The  man  most  often  suggested  as  a 
i  ompi  omise  candidate,  il  neither  I  dall 
nor  Rostenkow ski  can  round  up  a  ma- 
jority, is  Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  respected  for  his  intel- 
ligence and  hard  work:  and,  like  Al- 
bert,  he  has  never  antagonized  any  of 
his  colleagues  unnecessarily.  To  most 
of  the  liberals  he  would  be  an  accept- 
able second-best,  and  the  dukes  don't 
think  of  him  as  especially  dangerous. 

One  might  suppose  that  Hale  Boggs, 
the  present  whip,  would  be  a  natural 
candidate  for  promotion  to  the  leader- 
ship, as  Albeit  was  before  him.  Or- 
dinarily that  would  be  the  case — but  in 
handling  his  whip's  duties  Boggs  has 
offended  too  many  people.  "Supercil- 
ious" and  "overbearing"  are  some  of 
the  kinder  terms  other  Congressmen 
used  in  characterizing  him.  In  addi- 
tion, mam  regard  him  as  emotionally 
unstable  and  prone  to  crack  under 
I H  essui  e. 

Incidentally,  it  has  been  traditional 
for  the  majority  leader  to  appoint  the 
whip,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
spi  aker.  Partly  because  of  the  way 
Boggs  has  performed,  there  is  now  a 
good  deal  of  sentiment  among  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  to  make  the  whip's 
job  elective,  like  his  two  superiors'. 
Thai  may  well  be  one  of  the  reforms 
pul  forward  in  January  when  the  cau- 
cus assembles  to  organize  the  House. 


A CONSIDERABLE  MEASURE  OF  re- 
form is,  I  believe,  inevitable,  no 
mattei  w  ho  is  elected  majority  leader. 
In  talking  to  Congressmen,  including 
the  conservatives,  one  senses  a  wide- 
spread feeling  thai  the  time  for  change 
has  finally  come.  The  present  system 
is  simply  too  unrepresentative,  too 
cumbersome,  too  riddled  with  oppor- 
tunities for  obstruction  and  delay  by 
old  men  who  hold  power  bv  right  of 


seniority  alone.  In  these  th 
a  gerontocracy  is  no  longer  t(,-a] 

If  Albert  should  turn  out  , 
passive  speaker,  and  if  he  wei  e; 
with  a  majority  leader  who  vm 
ant   to  the  Old  Cuard,  the  h 
would  be  minimal.  That  is  w|t< 
of  the  more  rambunctious  lor 
fear.  They  point  out  that  h(  ia< 
during  his  leadership  years  ta<u 
initiatives  on  his  own — vvhic  is 
because  on  all  major  issues  Ha 
ferred  loyally  to  McCormack.w 
And  his  conciliatory  method  f 
ating  has  led  them  to  suspect  it 
the  crunch  comes,  he  will  n 
from  a  light. 

My  guess,  however,  is  that  i b< 
command  will  be  a  very  cliff*  nt 
from  Albeit  as  lieutenant.  H<Js< 
he  a  vastly  different  kind  o  ;pi 
from  McCormack.  To  begin  it 
is  a  full  generation  younger,,id 
more  sensitive  to  the  currei  o 
era,  to  the  country's  impati  :e 
the  patent  inadequacies  of  goi  n 
He  also  is  less  parochial,  ;J 
Dieted  by  McCormack's  aln-t 
noid  anti-Communism.  Whi  I 
has,  of  course,  solidly  suppte 
resistance  of  all  recent  Admiun 
to  Communist  expansion,  heir 
liever  in  Holy  Wars.  He  woi  li 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  for  ex  ip 
fast  as  foreign  policy  and  | 
practicalities  permit. 

In  intellectual  capacity,  i  ic; 
and  understanding  of  natioi  i 
he  is  immeasurably  superic  to 
Cormack:  and  in  the  schelii 
legislation  and  the  managem:» 
Congressional  troops,  he  is  jt 
to  commit  the  bumbling  mist&si 
characterized  the  old  mai 
I  Boiling,  in  his  Power  in  ti  h 
relates  the  nature  of  thes'  >a 
mistakes,  and  their  conseqt  ce 
detail.) 

Moreover,  Albert's  genth  m 
conceals  mote  toughness  am  el 
nation  than  some  of  the  your  lu 
in  Congress  have  yet  recogni:  . 
out  such  qualities,  nobody  c  Id 
.  limbed  from  Bug  Tussle  to  ie 
mit  of  Congressional  power.  > 
what  he  wants  to  accomplish! 
cause  of  his  own  strong  sen  0 
ally,  he  w  ill  expect  his  majoi  I 
to  do  all  he  can  to  help  accc  f 
even  if  he  should  turn  out  to  I 
kowski.  For  reasons  of  t8)i 
parly  harmony,  he  may  or 
prefer  to  let  others— perl 
young  liberals  as  John  Bra(  1 
Ilenry  Reuss — take  the  ini  ^ 


reforms.  But  he  can  be  ex- 
ee  to  it  that  the  initiatives 
ind  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
uence  will  be  behind  them. 


5E  reasons,  I  am  willing  to 

a  modest  bet  that  the  new- 
ill  put  through  all  or  most 
wing  reforms: 
e  the  seniority  system. 
rmanship  of  committees,  in 
Bouse  does  most  of  its  im- 
rk,  now  goes  automatically 
,t  senior  member  of  any 
littee,  and  he  holds  the  job 
es  or  is  defeated.  In  prac- 
leans  that  the  key  comniit- 
trolled  by  crusty  old  South- 
>  were  elected  shortly  after 
by  safe  one-party  constitu- 

w  ill  continue  to  get  re- 
1  the  South  goes  Republican 
te.  Notorious  examples  are 
'ers  of  South  Carolina,  the 
airman  of  the  Armed  Ser- 
littee:  Wilbur  Mills  of  Ar- 
)  as  chairman  of  Ways  and 

the  decisive  word  on  al 
don;  George  Mahon  and 
xe  of  Texas,  bosses  respec- 
ppropriations  and  Agricul- 
am  Colmer  of  Mississippi-, 

strategic  Rules  committee: 
t  Patman  of  Texas,  chair- 
aking  and  Currency, 
er  of  such  dukes  is  hard  to 
e.  They  can,  if  they  wish. 
3  work  of  their  committees 

simply  by  refusing  to  call 
Fhey  can.  and  usually  do, 
neetings  in  secret.  By  refus- 
lule  hearings  on  a  bill,  they 
1  it  up  forever.  Because  of 
'ace  over  appropriations  and 
1  they  often  w  ield  more  au- 
t  the  executive  agencies  than 
•nt  himself.  And  since  they 

or  withhold  favors  to  so 

Congressmen,  their  strength 
rength  of  ten — hell,  of  hun- 

Congressman  ever  hopes  to 
■  iry  installation  for  his  dis- 
st  doesn't  cross  old  Mendel 

ocratic  caucus  w  ill  probably 
ing  the  opening  days  of  the 

'ess,  to  replace  the  seniority 
■ome  system  of  election.  One 
5uld  let  each  committee  elect 
firman  from  among  its  own 

»p.  Another  would  provide 
ction  of  each  chairman  by 
caucus — perhaps  with  the 
t  he  be  chosen  from  amon<i 


Combine  Europe 

with  a  new 
Mercedes-Benz. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you,  free,  the  Mercedes-Benz  Guide 
to  European  Delivery.  How  to  order  a  Mercedes-Benz  here, 
pick  it  up  there.  The  advantages  of  touring  in  your  own  car. 
Facts  on  shipping  it  home.  Plus  a  color  brochure,  factory- 
delivered  prices  and  a  work  sheet  to  figure  savings.  For 
your  guide,  mail  to:  Mr.  Peter  Grassl,  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America,  Inc.,  158  Linwood  Plaza,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  07024. 
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You  get  more  value 
for  your  dollar  in 
prescription  drugs  today 
than  ever  before . . . 

h 


( 


but  try  to  tell  someone." 


A  pharmacist  talks  about  the  price 
of  medicines  and  the  price  of 
health  care. 

Ask  my  customers  about  the 
prices  of  prescriptions  and 
they'll  usually  say  "they  keep 
going  up !" 

True,  after  many  years  of  a 
downward  trend,  the  drug  price 
index  has  gone  up.  But  the  rise 
is  a  modest  one  compared  to 
the  overall  cost  of  health  care 
and  the  sharp  upswing  in 
consumer  prices.  In  the  past 
year,  the  price  index  for 
prescriptions  rose  1 .7%  . . . 
while  the  cost  of  living  was 
climbing  6.0%. 

The  average  family  spends  a 
little  more  than  one-half  cent  of 
its  consumer  dollar  on 
prescription  drugs.  Less  than  . 
a  dime  out  of  every  medical  care 
dollar  goes  for  these  health- 
giving  medicines ...  a  smaller 
percentage  than  a  family  spent 
10  years  ago. 


The  average  prescription  today 
costs  S3. 68*.  Forthis,  the 
purchaser  gets  products  that 
are  more  effective  than  those 
available  a  decade  ago.  Six  out 
of  ten  of  the  most  often 
prescribed  drugs  were  not 
even  available  then.  These  new 
medicines  give  the  doctor  more 
potent  weapons.  More  ailments 
are  being  controlled.  Patients 
get  out  of  the  hospital  sooner 
(or  stay  out  altogether).  And  this 
can  mean  a  sizeable  savings  in 
the  family's  health  care  budget. 

As  a  professional,  I  know  that 
drug  industry  competition  . . . 
in  price,  research,  quality,  new 
products  and  service  . . .  has 
meant  continued  increases  in 
the  value  my  customers  receive. 

Another  point  of  view .  . . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  15th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C  20005 

•American  Druggist  Survey.  1969 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


t 

1!01 


the  three  most  senior  menrix 
committee.  I  A  minor,  hut  m 
e»sar\.  concession  to  traditioi 
lingering  power  of  the  Old 
^  et  another  alternative  wou 
rize  the  speaker  to  nominate  < 
mittee  chairman,  subject  to  tht 
approval.  If  the  caucus  sh( 
down  his  first  choice,  he  w< 
nominate  another,  and  so  on 
comes  up  w  ith  a  man  the  c 
cepts.  To  me  at  least,  this  so 
the  most  sensible  arrangeme 
it  would  enhance  the  speak© 
to  enforce  party  discipline  wit 
ing  him  the  dictatorial  autho 
I  nele  Joe  Cannon. 

A  few  self-described  "m 
w  ould  like  to  preserve  the  hu 
present  s\stem.  but  provide 
chairman  could  hold  office 
than.  say.  four  years.  Aftei 
would  step  down  and  the  ne 
man  would  take  his  place. 

Any  one  of  these  changes 
far  toward  shattering  the  nil 
Southern  Ascendency,  and  I 
the  coalition  of  Republicans  fti 
servative  Democrats  which  hu 
tained  v>  orking  control  of  thffl 
for  most  of  the  time  during  thiJ| 

2.  Clip  the  claus  of  the  chmi 
the  Rules  committee.  I 

This  committee  is.  in  enq 
House's  traffic  cop.  It  decides** 
I  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  Ji 
priations  >  <  an  come  to  the  la 
consideration:  how  much  timfl 
allowed  for  debate:  and  whanj 
amendments,  if  any,  may  be  sin 
from  the  floor.  Thanks  to  the  M 
system,  its  chairman  norauM 
Southerner  only  slightly  less  H 
ary  than  Ivan  the  Terrible:  wfl 
im  umbent.  Colmer  of  MississH 
his  predecessor.  Howard  W.  I 
Virginia.  So  l<>n-  as  he  detenpo 
procedure*  of  his  own  confl 
when  it  meets,  what  bills  it  cl 
ami  whether  it  should  hold  hefl 
them — he  can  smother  any  lefl 
he  doesn't  like,  even  when  ifl 
has  been  endorsed  by  anotherM 
tee.  And  his  ability  to  trade  ■ 
"if  you  don't  do  as  I  say,  youji 
w  ill  never  get  to  the  floor  of  th<  01 
— makes  him  one  of  the  nio«t  i"1 
tial  men  in  Washington. 

Prospects  look  reasonably  ?  • 1 
the  new  Congress  will  take  mu<  » 
procedural  authority  away  i> 
chairman,  and  give  it  instea  f 
committee  as  a  whole. 

3.  Open  up  the  business  ! 
House  to  more  public  scrutin 


If  you  think  your  present  vermouth  is  good, 
1  should  try  the  vermouth  they  copied  it  from, 

NOILLY  PRAT.  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  DRY  VERMOUTH. 


Delta  is  an 

air  line  run  by 
professionals.  Like 
Kris  Conrad, 
stewardess.  Pretty, 
resourceful,  alert, 
efficient,  confident 
and  sociable. 
Chosen  from  25 
applicants. 

You'll  have 
a  nice  trip 
because  we 
have  2,300 
Kris  Conrads! 


Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 
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Few  people  aside  from  the  IB 
Ion  professionals  realize  how  4 
portant  decisions  are  made  irfl 
(Committee  hearings  are  oftel 
closed  even  more  often  are  Iff 
in;-  in  which  committee  men 
cide  the  content  of  any  given! 
legislation-  and  their  individl 
on  an)  amendments  need  fl 
known. 

More  important,  when  a  bill 
the  flooi  it  is  Inst  debated  and! 
li\  tin-  Committee  of  the  WhdB 
— that  is,  the  entire  members™ 
ing  in  a  session  in  which  vol 
tionally  were  not  recorded.  II 
session,  a  Congressman  couldB 
emasculating  amendments  wifl 
constituents  ever  knowing  ill 
little  later,  when  the  bill  com! 
the  House  in  formal  session,! 
vote  for  it  on  the  record.  ThiH 
antipollution  bill  he  could  ri Jed 
inform  his  constituents  that  \x 
for  clean  air  and  water;  wH 
vately  he  could  inform  pollutl 
ufacturers  (i.e.  potential  on 
contributors)  that  in  the  GB 
of  the  Whole  he  voted  to  filjdl 
sharp  teeth  off  the  legislation.! 

Last  July  a  majority  of  thfii 
voted  (with  Albert's  encourajtn 
to  abolish  this  cozy  custom  afl 
quire  a  public  record  of  the  v  i 
member  votes  on  important  (jst 
decided  in  the  Committee  f 
Whole.  But  because  this  long  ei 
reform  was  part  of  a  bill  deal  ; 
other  legislative  procedures,  n 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senat  lt 
Senate  doesn't  act  on  it  durjj 
session,  the  issue  will  surely  i'ne 
in   the  new  Congress  next  J  la 

It  seems  likely,  too,  that  in  tl  Eu 
the  work  of  the  standing  colli 
will  be  conducted  a  good  de  n 
openly.  Representative  Reuss.m 
others,  has  suggested  that  a.  se 
committee  meetings  and  hearing  w 
be  abolished,  except  when  nati.al 
curily  is  cLvirly  involved. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  overop]| 
The  House  may.  after  all,  mal 
resist  an)  meaningful  change,  ;,tlt 
so  often  in  the  past.  Hut  with  /  er 
[he  speaker's  chair,  the  chan 
look  belter  than  they  ever  ha\ 
lifetime.  And  1  have  a  strong  si 
that  he  might  like  to  go  dowi 
lory  as  (he  man  v\  ho  led  the  i 
mal  ion  of  Congress  into  a  mO'jl> 
stitution,  able  for  the  first  time  »; 
decades  to  hold  up  its  end  of  11 
ment. 

II A  K  IM  ; K  S  MAOAZINK/OCTCI* 


)  at  would  your  judgment  be? 


Ire  are  two  paintings,  both  of 
■  ict,  and  both  discussed  in  the 
J  af  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
»Vrt  program. 

Mi  one  at  the  left,  Pierre  Cot's 
a^as  held  in  the  highest  ent- 
I.  the  1880s.  Today  it  would 
>i  by  most  critics  as  mawk- 
Jntal. 

1 1  painting  on  the  right,  Oskar 
Jifhe  Tempest,  was  damned  as 
a  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Jinsidered  to  be  one  of  the 
m  :s  of  expressionist  art. 
1  ou  were  unexpectedly  asked 
tf  paintings,  could  you  express 
m'A  opinion  about  them?  Or 
«  tongue-tied,  unwilling  to  say 
tl  use  you're  afraid  you  do  not 

I  surprising  number  of  other- 
t|  d  persons  have  a  blind  spot 
>J  :ing  is  concerned.  Visiting  a 
»miay  stand  before  a  respected 


work  of  art  and  see  nothing  but  its  surface 
aspects.  It  was  to  help  such  people  that 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  John  Canaday,  art  critic  of  The  New 
Tor\  Tunes,  created  Art  Seminars  in  the 
Home,  a  unique  program  of  assisted  self- 
education  in  art  appreciation. 

Each  seminar  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  handsome  portfolio,  the  core  of  which 
is  a  lecture  devoted  to  one  aspect  of  paint- 
ing. Each  is  illustrated  with  many  black- 
and-white  pictures  and  twelve  large  sep- 
arate full-color  reproductions  of  paintings 
which  have  become  famous  over  the  years. 

As  you  compare  these  master- 
pieces side  by  side,  Mr  Canaday 's  lectures 
clarify  their  basic  differences  and  similarities, 
and  so  reveal  the  fundamentals  you  should 
look  for  in  any  painting  you  see. 

Soon  paintings  will  be  more  than 
just  "good"  or  "bad"  to  you.  You  will  be 
able  to  talk  knowledgeably  and  form  your 
own  educated  opinion  when  you  visit  a 
gallery  or  museum.  You  wil!  understand 


why  certain  paintings  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered masterpieces.  And  parents  will  find 
themselves  sharing  their  understanding 
with  their  children,  thereby  providing  a 
foundation  for  a  lifelong  interest  in  art. 

Examine  the  first  portfolio  without  charge 
You  can  study  the  first  seminar  by  mailing 
the  coupon  on  this  page  to  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  which  administers  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Museum.  You  will  receive 
the  first  of  twelve  portfolios,  What  Is  a 
Painting?,  for  a  two-week  trial  examination. 
Subsequent  portfolios,  sent  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  month,  are  devoted  to  realism,  expres- 
sionism, abstraction,  composition,  painting 
technique,  and  the  role  of  the  artist  as 
social  critic  and  visionary. 

If  you  choose  not  to  continue, 
just  return  the  portfolio  without  paying 
the  invc'ce,  thus  canceling  your  subscrip- 
tion. But  if  you  are  convinced  of  the  pro 
gram's  worth,  you  pay  only  $3,-75,  plus  a 
small  mailing  charge,  for  this  and  for  each 
of  the  remaining  portfolios  you  accept. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Seminars  in  the  Home 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Richard  Schickel 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

Good  <lu)s,  good  years 


IT   WAS  THE   COCKTAIL  HOUR  in  Bel- 

1  Air,  luit  John  lord,  seventy-five, 
wasn't  having  any.  In  fact,  he  was 
already  in  bed.  He  spends  a  lot  of  time 
there  these  days,  though  friends  hint 
there  may  be  a  touch  of  Oblomovism 
combined  with  whatever  real  ills  his 
aginj;  Mesh  may  be  heir  to.  No  matter. 
He  remains,  in  spirit,  what  he  has  ap- 
parently always  been,  a  strong-minded, 
irascible,  opinionated,  and  completely 
delightful  gentleman. 

The  movies  are  the  only  art  form 
whose  enliie  history  can  be  encom- 
passed in  the  lifetimes  of  a  few  people 
who.  like  Ford,  were  there  at  the  be- 
ginning, rode  the  crest  of  their  popu- 
larity, and  have  experienced  the  long, 
occasionally  traumatic  decline  from 
their  former  economic  strength  (which 
has,  ironically,  been  accompanied  by 
an  upsurge  in  appreciation  in  the  in- 
tellectual community!.  Anyway,  over 
the  past  few  years  I  have  been  inter- 
viewing, for  a  book  I'm  doing,  as 
main  people  who  have  lived  through 
it  all  as  I  can.  And  I  admit  that  I  have 
been  selfish  about  it,  intruding  on  peo- 
ple like  Ford,  who  I  knew  in  advance 
had  only  a  few  paragraphs  of  infor- 
mation to  contribute  to  the  specific 
segment  of  film  history  that  concerns 
me.  Very  simply,  I  wanted,  in  an  al- 
most childish  way,  to  experience  their 
presences,  to  get  in  touch,  through 
them,  with  the  living  history  of  an  art 
in  which,  without  quite  meaning  to.  I 
ha\e  become  very  deeply  involved. 

In  my  personal  history  of  that  in- 
volvement no  figure  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  John  Ford.  For  his 
great  films  of  the  Thirties  and  Forties 
— The     Informer,    Stagecoach,  The 


Mr.  Schickel  reviews  films  for  Life  anil  has 
written  several  boohs,  including  Movies:  The 
History  nf  ;m  Art  and  an  Institution  and 
The  Disney  Version. 


(, rapes  of  l\  rath,  Tobacco  Road,  How 
Green  Was  My  f  alley,  the  superb  cav- 
alry trilogy.  My  Darling  Clementine, 
how  many  others? — were  consequen- 
tial events  for  me.  One  had  to  grow 
into  appreciation  of  many  of  the  other 
great  Hollywood  directors  who  were 
his  contemporaries — men  like  Hitch- 
cock, for  example,  or  Lubitsch.  Some 
ol  the  early  masters  like  Griffith  and 
Chaplin  had  either  been  silenced  or 
were  working  infrequently  by  the  time 
I  stalled  going  to  the  movies.  And  in 
the  Middle  West,  where  1  grew  up.  we 
heard  only  rumors  about  men  like 
Eisenstein  and  Renoir.  But  Ford's 
work,  with  its  pictorial  beauty,  epic 
grandeur,  and  its  frequent  concentra- 
tion on  American  archetypes,  was  very 
much  a  presence  in  my  life.  1  think  1 
learned  about  the  possibilities  of  film 
as  art  by  seeing  bis  work.  Images  from 
even  his  lesser  work  still  linger  in 
mind — for  example,  Henry  Fonda's 
run  through  the  forest  to  bring  aid  to 
a  settlement  beleaguered  bv  Indians  in 
Drums  Along  the  Mohawk. 

Anyway,  he  is,  to  me,  a  great  man. 
It  was  moving  simply  to  be  in  his  pres- 
ence. And  a  little  frightening.  For  the 
heroes  of  childhood  and  youth  have 
a  way  of  disappointing  you  when  you 
finally  meet  them.  I  once  summoned 
the  nerve  to  tell  John  Dos  Passos  how 
much  U.S.A.  had  meant  to  me  as  a 
young  man  making  a  decision  to  be- 
come a  writer.  He  had  heard  that  one 
before  and,  eyeing  me  wearily,  in- 
formed me  1  really  should  read  his 
later  stuff,  which  was  much  better. 
Once,  when  I  was  trying  to  produce 
a  television  tribute  to  John  O'Hara, 
he  had  curtly  told  me  that  he  would 
not  cooperate  and  that,  furthermore, 
he  would  bring  suit  if  I  attempted  to 
proceed  without  his  permission.  Simi- 
larly, Frank  Floyd  Wright  had  unmer- 


cifully picked  on  me  at  a  p;s 
ence  when,  as  a  boy  jourr  g| 
put  some  questions  to  hin 
respectful  and  he  thought. in 

With  Ford,  however,  tl  s 
was  quite  different.  One  of  e 
teristics  of  Hollywood  is  t: 
to  honor  its  pioneers  on.  o 
occasions,  when  sentimenl  . 
will  be  w  idelv  seen  and  .  n 
and  to  ignore  them  on  a  a 
basis.  Ford,  like  many  ot.| 
generation  whom  I  have  e 
in  the  last  year,  seemed  gi 
somebody  to  talk  to. 

His  famous  eye-patch  pu  $ 
his  forehead,  clipping  hi  i 
half  on  doctor's  orders,  d 
for  the  fact  that  his  hous  v 
"teetotal,"  he  affected  a  citiil 
cynicism.  "You  ever  direct  i 
he  suddenly  inquired  of  <: 
point.  "No,  of  course  not,* 
"Why  'of  course  not'?"  he.i 
"Ev  erybody  else  is."  One  .  i 
distinct  impression  that  hi  t 
much  in  this  dark  and  clul 
at  least  partly  because  the  I 
of  the  world  outside — full 
whose  cameras  were  never  1 1 
tripods   or   dollies,   who  ltt 
without  stories  and  vvithoi 
to  the  classic  manner  of  p| 
and  editing     depressed  hin 


ON    THE   OTHER   HAND,  li 
product  of  a  time  in 
lory  that  was,  in  importaj 
similar  to  our  own.  In  the 
to  World  War  I,  when  he  !  , 
movie  people  were  mostly 
ca|)ing  the  cold  of  the  stret 
temporary  w  armth  in  the  ' 
paid  to  laborers  and  small-]! 
not  many  questions  asked.  | 
of  that  time  were  as  close  ti 


we  have  ever  had  in  this 
J  fleeting,  better  than  any  the- 

i  erience  I  know,  the  quality 
J  inary  life  of  ordinary  peo- 
J  cheap  little  films  were  made 
J  iving  exactly  the  same  kind 

their  audience,  sharing  pre- 
I  values.  Their  settings  were 
J  i  and  flats,  poor  farms,  little 
n  )ungalows.  Very  often  the 
i#  iey  showed  were  as  basic  as 
J  be — finding  a  job  or  losing 
ect  of  death  or  sickness  on 
a  child  lost   or  imperiled 
me  accident.  We  have  yet 
3  making  films  of  such  in- 

ii  iess,  but  the  way  they  were 
imething  many  now  seek: 

g  o  cheap  the  executives  paid 
6  on  to  their  production  and 
re  free  to  make  them  as 
iad  I  as  they  could.  Scripts 
outlines,  really — sold  for 
ipiece.  and  a  man  picked 
i  and  an  operator  ami  a 
tfrt  a  studio  in  the  morning, 
t  the  film  he  would  need, 
it  Jt  and  made  the  thing,  per- 
jy,  never  in  more  than  two 
fs.  The  process  had  a  won- 
al  aliu-ss  about  it — ami  that 
I  --upporled  a  very  high  de- 
iiovation.  Of  course,  many 
i  ere  merely  sloppy  in  this 
It  many  others — most  no- 
I  .  Griffith — used  their  fiee- 
aite  a  grammar  of  film.  The 
I  Ford  disapproves  of  seek 
|;e  had  as  a  young  director, 

I  invent,  even  if  he  doesn't 
•  like  what  they  invent. 

d-  more  of  those  early  days 

II  of  later  times,  the  era  of 
1  achievements.  It's  possible 
(fished  so  much  in  the  stu- 
I  e  he  refused  to  surrender 
Hi  he  enjoyed  as  a  young 
»  leged,  for  example,  that  he 
1  Informer  into  the  RKO 
1  pretending  it  was  just  an- 
il le  gangster  film.  And  he 

■  owledged  master  of  camera 
tl  is,  making  no  alternative 
a1  shots  for  a  sequence,  thus 
:|  o  editing  departments  no 
J>t  to  put  it  together  the  way 
i|'d  it.  Anyway,  to  listen  to 

■  myone  else  reminisce  who 
rlie  early  days  of  the  movies 
i#n  insight  into  an  enviably 
»nal,  high-spirited,  casually 
H, 

:fiple,  Ford  talked  about  the 
if  -  met  I).  W.  Griffith.  Ford 
I  the  Horsemen  in  the  fa- 
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Can't  be  done?  We've  done  it.  Designed  a  new  Carousel 
tray  for  Kodak  Carousel  projectors  that  holds  140  standard 
slides  up  to  1/16-inch  thick.  That's  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  before,  and  more  than  any  other  projector  tray. 

More  slides  to  the  tray  means  fewer  tray  changes  to 
the  show.  More  compact  slide  storage,  too.  And,  of  course, 
you  get  famed  Carousel  projector  dependability  and 
performance  for  bright,  trouble-free  slide  showing. 

See  Kodak  Carousel  projectors  with  the  new  140-slide 
tray,  in  a  wide  choice  of  models  at  your  photo  dealer's. 
Prices  start  at  less  than  $60. 

And  you'll  have  more  to  show  for  your  money. 

Kodak  Carousel  projector. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.  _^ 


Kodak 


i'kr forming  arts 


mo  us  ride  of  the  Klan  that  climaxed 
The  llirtli  of  a  \  ation.  Even  then  his 
eyes  were  not  as  strong  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  with  the  Ku  Mux  hood 
slipping  around  as  he  rode,  he  failed 
to  see.  and  to  duck,  a  low -hanging 
branch.  Knocked  out  of  the  saddle  and 
unconscious,  he  came  to  to  find  the 
great  man  himself  [jeering  worriedly 
into  his  eyes  and  proffering  a  silver 
flask  of  revivatory  spirits.  "Are  you 
all  right,  son?"  Griffith  asked,  while 
a  few  hundred  extras  stood  around 
waiting  for  the  answer.  Ford  woozily 
declared  himself  fit  for  further  duty. 
But  Griffith  sent  him  off  to  sit  in  the 
shade  for  a  while,  where,  watching  the 
scene  proceed  without  him.  Ford  may 
or  may  not  have  begun  to  learn  some- 
thing about  his  future  career.  Did 
Griffith  "influence"  him  very  strongly? 
"I  wouldn't  sa\  we  stole  from  him." 
l  ord  gi  umped:  "I'd  say  we  copied 
from  him  outright." 

Indeed,  it  i-  true.  I  recently  saw 
Griffith's  last  film.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
and  one  of  Ford's  last  pieces,  a  seg- 
ment in  Hon  the  If  est  IF  as  Won.  And 
though  they  were  separated  in  time  by 
o\er  thirtv  years,  one  could  imagine 
them  being  shot  b\  the  same  man.  It 
was  more  than  a  matter  of  using  cam- 
eras placed  low.  so  that  war  is  seen 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  foot  soldier, 
more  than  the  fluidity  of  its  move- 
ment, allowing  it  to  catch  the  sweep 
of  masses  of  men  in  combat.  It  was. 
more  importantly,  the  sense  of  awe  for 
the  tragic  beauty  of  men  at  war  that 
both  men  communicated.  "I  went  to 
the  premiere  of  The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion," Ford  recalled,  "and  at  the  end 
I  actually  strained  my  voice  yelling." 

Why?  He  understates  in  replv.  "Be- 
fore it.  everything  had  been  so  static. 
But  then  there  were  the  little  things. 
Like  when  Henry  W  althall  comes  home 
from  the  war  and  Mae  Marsh  has  put 
cotton  on  her  dies.-,  pretending  it  is 
ermine,  and  while  they  talk  he  picks 
little  pieces  of  cotton  off  the  dress, 
shyly.  See.  D.  \\  .  was  the  only  one  then 
who  took  the  time  for  little  details." 

It  was  onl)  a  couple  of  years  after 
that  that  Ford,  in  his  earl)  twenties, 
began  directing.  He  was  working  as  an 
assistant  at  I  niversal,  and  the  direc- 
tor, felled  b\  drink,  failed  to  appear 
one  morning.  It  happened  to  be  the 
morning  that  I  ncle  Carl  Laemmle. 
owner  of  the  studio,  appeared,  anxious 
to  show  the  process  of  moviemaking  to 
some  visitors  from  the  Fast.  Ford,  as 
senior  officer  present,  roused  some 
cowboys  and  set  them  to  galloping  up 


and  down  the  backlot  street  to  impress 
the  strangers.  A  little  later,  the  grateful 
Laemmle  set  in  motion  one  of  the 
great  careers  in  film  history  by  casu- 
ally telling  an  assistant  to  let  Ford 
direct  something  because.  "Jack  yells 
good. ' 


Mis  experience,  indeed,  was  arche- 
typical. Allan  Dwan,  for  example, 
is  Ford's  contemporary  and  one  of  the 
few  college  men  of  that  generation  to 
become  a  director.  He  had  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  and  drifted  into 
the  movies  after  installing  some  new 
lights  in  the  Chicago  studios  of  Es- 
sanay.  He  sold  a  few  stories  to  them, 
was  made  a  story  editor,  and  then  was 
dispatched  to  San  Juan  Capistrano  to 
find  a  location  company  that  had  mys- 
teriously ceased  to  communicate  with 
the  home  office.  He  found  it  idling, 
hoping  its  director  would  sober  up 
long  enough  to  take  some  pictures. 
When  Dwan  reported  this  informa- 
tion to  Chicago,  he  was  told  to  take 
over.  He  did  so  by  gathering  the  com- 
pany around  him  and  saving.  "Either 
I'm  a  director  or  you're  all  out  of 
w  ork." 

So  he  became  what  he  had  to  be. 
And  it  was  good — "We  invented  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
when  it  came  to  solving  problems" — 
and  sometimes  bad,  because  danger- 
ous. A  little  later,  working  for  an  inde- 
pendent outfit.  Dwan  found  it  neces- 
sarv  to  go  armed  on  location.  The 
independents  were  using  equipment 
which  the  Edison  company  and  sev- 
eral other  firms  aligned  with  it  in  a 
trust  alleged  they  had  no  right  to  use 
without  paying  royalties.  One  of  their 
methods  of  discouraging  competition 
was  to  employ  snipers  to  shoot  up  the 
rivals1  cameras.  A  lucky  hit  could  ex- 
pensively  idle  a  company  for  a  week. 
Dwan.  discovering  one  of  these  gun- 
men lurking  about,  engaged  him  in 
conversation,  took  him  for  a  walk  in 
a  nearby  arrovo.  and  gave  a  brief,  ex- 
pert demonstration  of  his  own  marks- 
manship. The  sniper  cleared  out. 

Nor  was  it  always  outsiders  who 
caused  trouble.  W  orking  for  Griffith 
at  Triangle.  Dwan  had  to  take  some 
■  I  D.W  ."s  actors  on  location.  Thev  re- 
sented having  to  work  for  someone 
other  than  the  master,  and  Dwan.  b\ 
no  means  a  large  man.  had  to  estab- 
lish lii>  authorit\  In  winning  no  lcs> 
than  three  fistfights  \\  itfi  the  more 
spirited  rebels.  Griffith  thereafter  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "prizefighter." 


In  short,  it  was  a  roisterim  ;- 
life.  And  one  full  of  sudde  | 
eries.  Dwan  remembers  need:  i 
a  car  fixed  and  wheeling  it  ^ 
driveway  of  a  w ell-recomme 
chanic.  The  man  w  as  bent  c 
work,  his  back  to  the  vehi 
rolled  up  behind  him.  "One  I 
tappet  \al\es  i»  missing/"  he ;  i 
out  looking  up.  W  hile  he  w  ;r 
the  car,  Dwan  fell  into  cor.Jrs 
with  the  mechanic,  discovera-e 
something  about  cameras,  >. 
hired  him  to  work  on  the  o 
Fairbanks  pictures  Dwan  '3 
directing  at  Triangle.  The  mrs 
was  Victor  Fleming  and  he  w:d 
become  M-G-M*s  resident  ta 
handling  Clark  Gable  films, ;  &• 
the  director  of  Gone  with  i 
and  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 

Dwan  himself  never  becan  is 
known  to  the  general  public  j 
or  even  Fleming,  but  over  ,  c 
that  spanned  nearly  a  half-c<  i 
made  more  films  than  he  can  u 
quick,  sure,  unpretentious  c_\t 
he  directed  Norma  Talmas 
Gloria  Swanson.  not  to  me:  di 
only  movie  Evelyn  Nesbit  evi 
Among  his  duties  was  standing 
by  at  the  ether-sniffing  pa  a 
liked  to  give,  making  sure  o 
swallowed  his  tongue  why 
Much,  much  later  he  made  7  . 
of  Iuo  Jima,  the  only  film  \  1 
John  W  avne  received  an  Os 
ination  prior  to  True  Grit.  - 

But  the  man  Dwan  talks  m 
in  his  retirement  is  Douglas  F  f. 
that  "very  actorish,  petulant  h 
creative'"  man  as  he  descrif? 
After  he  established  himself  a 
overcoming  Griffith's  inability 
prehend    his    talent    or  his-i) 
Fairbanks  tended  to  choose  I 
cording  to  Dwan,  by  the  opptU 
thev  presented  for  athletic  n^e 
The  great  castle  set  for  Rob  I 
the  biggest-grossing  movie  In 
ever  made,  was  built  while  , 
w  as  out  of  tow  n.  He  returned,  ,o 
look  at  it.  and  told  his  brot 
was  the  studio  manager,  and  D  n 
was  to  direct,  to  forget  it.  Ht  | 
see  an\  opportunities  in  it  foi  > 
derring-do.  Whereupon  Dwai  !' 
him  some  of  its  features;  ■-■ 
cunningly  concealed  in  the  I 
thev  could  be  gracefully  sc  u 
place  where  the  trampoline  I 
den  to  facilitate  his  leaps, 
hidden    under   the   draperies. 1 
actor  could  seem  to  slide  do. 
in  what  was  to  become  one  of ! 


■  feats.  By  the  end  of  the 
J  nks  had  passed  from  in- 
m  i  childlike  possessiveness 
A  ucture.  W  hile  pre-produc- 

■  oceeded.  Fairbanks  would 
J ;  over  to  view  it  and  dem- 

■  :s  he  was  planning  for  it. 

■  Jay  his  brother  called  him 

actor  out  on  a  proposi- 
ticompanx  was  making  a 
■fler  for  use  of  the  set  be- 

■  ks  needed  it.  There  were 

•  utrage  from  the  star.  Still, 
».aded  to  come  over  to  the 
I   just  what  the  rival  pro- 

■  mind.  He  was  placed  in 
I  huge  drawbridge,  which 
lered  slowly,  impressively, 
[la  man  wearing  nightshirt 

carried  a  cat  and  an 
ii  mottle.  These  he  set  down 
m:  of  the  moat,  yawned. 
Id  strolled  back  into  the 
j I  ry  picture  of  an  improb- 
II d  suburban  pater  familias 
ii  a  familiar  bedtime  ritual. 

■  dge  was  raised  creaking 
m  back  into  place,  as  Fair- 
Aid  over  with  laughter,  for 
ilne  nightshirt  was  Charlie 

■  rbanks'  friend  and  part- 
ii  Artists. 

I,  that  elaborate  practical 
I  izes  the  whole  feeling  of 
mn  the  good  days  of  the 
■ndeed,  even  then,  in  1922. 
I  ad  become  big  business, 
■aries  commanded  by  ac- 

■  e  profits  accruing  to  stu- 

•  and  the  Eastern  financiers 

•  them  i  had  begun  to  de- 
l.maraderie   of  the  early 

W'ii   Hu]|\  w  I  -   notoi  iou- 

m:  Worse,  the  smaller,  inde- 
I  os  were  being  driven  out 
Victories,  which,  with  their 

nationw  ide  iheatei  chains. 

■  ely  limit  competition  sim- 
I  g  distribution  to  the  small 
ilho.  in  any  case,  had  trou- 

■  the  more  expensive  prod- 

■  ■d  by  the  postwar  movie 
illian  Gish  says  movies 

■  :  fun  after  The  Birth  of  a 
In  was  not  America's  first 
I  certainly  its  first  block- 
Is  say  the  fun  lingered  on 

irs,  but  no  matter.  After 
I  >  asive,  incredibly  profit- 
I  became  necessary  fo< 
1  ake  the  business  very  se- 
Id.  Dwan.  like  Ford,  was 
J    >crious  and  economical 

•  1  he  could  survive  under 
u  .  but  he  never  did  learn 


Stop  loving  thy  neighbor's. 


Get  thine  own. 
Seagram's  Crown  Royal. 
The  legendary  Canadian. 
■   I    In  the  purple  sack. 

K  Understandably  expensive. 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal.  Blended  Canadian  Whisky.  80  Proof.  Seagram  Distillers  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


He  d  riveB  a  red  convert-  Y^v\ 
ihle.  His  bedroom 
has  yellow  wall- 
paper. He's  the 
HIGH-BID* 
champ  of  the  J 
neighborhood.         v ' 
Should  he  pay 

cas  h  for  the  200  -year-  old  cigar 
box  he  found  at  the  auction? 


She  wears  a  pigskin 
coat.  She  manufac- 
tures bowling 
balls.  She  plays 
THINKING 
MAN'S  GOLF* 
What  are  her 
odds  for  landing 
a  pro  quarterback? 


He  is  fascinated  with  horoscope 
readings.  He  likes 
chocolate  ice 
cream  in  his 
grasshoppers. 

He's 
always 
the  winner 
Y^T1  at  STOCKS 
&  BONDS  * 
Will  his  wife 
ally  fire  him 
from  her 
corporation  ? 

«|*These  are  just  a  few  of  26 
exciting"3M"  B  ran  ames.  Do. 
if  you've  got  26  friends,  you've 
got  a  gi  ft  for  each  of  them.  "3M"  / 
Games  help  friends  forget  their 
hang-ups.  Of  course,  th  ey  re 
ideal  for  normal,  ordinary 
people  like  yourself,  too.  "3M" 
Bookshelf  Games,  Sports 
Games  and  new  Gamettes — for 
thinking  adults  &  alert  young- 
sters. For  your  nearest  dealer, 
dial  800-243-6000  Free.  In 
Connecticut,  800-942-0655. 


to  like  taking  orders  from  business- 
men. "It  was  an  ego  thing,"  he  says 
now.  "The  first  thing  that  happens  to 
men  when  lhe\  In-come  interested  in 
the  movies  financially  is  that  they  feel 
compelled  to  tell  the  artists  how  to  use 
their  brushes:  the  producers  on  the  line 
simply  reflected  the  opinions  of  these 
dictatorial  men." 

It  is  all  tight  now.  He  sits  alone  in 
the  small  living  room  of  a  pleasant  little 
house  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
reflects  cheerfully  on  a  long,  interest- 
ing, and  by  no  means  unrewarding 
life.  But  he  does  know  how  it  was  at 
the  beginning  and  what  it  became  and 
he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the 
best  atmosphere  in  which  to  make  mov- 
ies. It  has  been  ten  years  since  he  made 
a  picture.  "The  last  time  I  was  stuck 
in  Mexico  with  a  drunken  star,  and 
that  drove  me  right  out  of  the  busi- 
ness," he  says,  and  he  laughs.  Yes,  of 
course,  he  had  seen  worse.  But  by  then 
he  was  sixty-five.  He  didn't  need  the 
trouble  anymore. 


KAOUL  WALSH  HAS  A  SMALL  RANCH  ill 
Santa  Susana,  far  out  in  the  Valley. 
He  used  to  raise  horses  there,  but  he  re- 
cently got  rid  of  his  herd.  Now  he 
plucks  the  oranges  from  his  trees  and 
serves  fresh  orange  juice  to  visitors, 
grouses  about  the  new  freeway  that 
runs  far  too  close  for  comfort  and  will, 
undoubtedly,  bring  new  subdivisions 
in  its  wake,  and  works  on  a  Western 
novel — "Hell  of  a  story,  Dick,  plenty 
of  action." 

He's  seventy-eight,  a  lean,  hard  man 
stumping  around  in  his  cowboy  boots 
and  looking  more  like  a  retired  cow- 
hand than  one  of  the  best  action  direc- 
tors {They  Drive  by  Night,  They  Died 
with  Their  Boots  On,  and,  best  of  all, 
White  Heat)  we've  ever  had.  He  is  a 
plain-spoken  unsentimental  man  and 
he.  too,  weais  an  eye-patch.  He  hurt 
his  eye  years  ago  in  a  riding  accident, 
got  tired  of  having  it  treated  all  the 
time  and  ordered  a  surgeon  to  pluck 
it  out  for  him — a  course  he  once  rec- 
ommended to  John  Ford  as  a  conve- 
nient method  of  treating  his  ophthal- 
mic difficulties.  "Jack  turned  white," 
he  recalls,  not  without  a  trace  of  satis- 
faction. 

Like  many  of  the  men  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  movie  action,  he  has.  rather 
obviously,  plenty  of  physical  courage 
himself.  In  fact,  he  owes  his  movie  ca- 
reer to  it.  An  Easterner  by  birth,  he 
was  raised  on  a  Texas  ranch,  drifted 
back  to  New  York,  and  got  into  the 


movies  because  he  knew  hov  i  << 
ing  mounts,  a  rare  and  m  i 
skill  among  the  people  mal  « 
ems  around   f  ort  Lee,  Ni  D 
circa  1910.  "I  guess  me  and  jj  I 
[an  Iroquois  named  Ea^le  i 
the  first  ones  to  figure  out  1  u  i 
off  a  horse  on  cue  without  kin; 
selves,"  Walsh  says.  "I  used  d 
for  Pathe — busted  my  anr  i  ( 
of  times." 

He  did  day  work  for  Gi  ith 
rider,  came  West  with  hin<vh 
left  Biograph,  to  make  bigg^fili 
Mutual-Reliance.  "It  was  a  t  gh 
Walsh  recalled.  "Everybody  tel 
and  helped  with  the  scene  8 
stance,  w  hen  that  w  as  neede*' ( 
extra  work- or  whatever.  Hisjrt 
specialty  was  handling  covoy 
dians,  horses.  When  a  wV;n 
shooting.  Walsh  would  get  '  at 
A.M.,  head  for  Edendale,  ^iei 
cowboys  kept  their  horses — jii 
often,  when  they  couldn't  affd  i 
they  pitched  their  blanket  Pis: 
wagons.  He'd  hit  the  salor;. 
up  the  riders  he  needed,  antpe 
clip-clopping  through  the  ill 
the  mountains  to  locations  th 
ley,  many  of  which  are  ne1  ^ 
present  home  and  some  of  Jtifl 
prisingly,  are  still  untoucMl 
banization.  The  ride  took  i 
"Tough  on  the  horses,"  I  Cm 
"Even  tougher  on  the  cowbov 
noted  laconically. 

Walsh's  duties  were  not  mfi 
wrangling.  He  often  acTO 
Griffith  on  his  drives  arourji 
geles,  where  he  looked  for  qfel 
types  to  use  in  his  films,  simfces 
ly  in  small  parts  he  liked  t?  m 
ism  non-actors  could  give  Pa. 
Griffith  spotted  a  likely-lodj 
it  was  Walsh's  job  to  appijj 
with  the  offer  of  a  job.  OnSrfe 
he  still  relishes  came  froi/i 
guished-looking  gentleman.  ■ 
you  like  to  work  in  picture* 
asked  the  man.  "Sir,"  he  re 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel."  H\ 
ent  scouting.  Walsh  also  wojM 
assistant  director  in  big  hi  I 
("Get  some  life  into  them,  d 
remembers  Griffith  endless  c 
and  as  an  actor,  most  fal 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  Birth-  'f 
my  lei;  when  I  jumped  out  i 
too." 

Walsh's  big  break  came 
tual  agreed  to  pay  Pancho  » 
to  let  a  film  unit  ride  with  | 
revolutionary  for  a  while  a  I 
a  sort  of  semidocumentary.  I 


4  iswers  to  some 

;f  his  frequently  asked 

J  sponsors 

i  jj»  considering  sponsoring  a  child 
;h  he  Christian  Children's  Fund, 
n  Uestions  may  occur  to  you.  Perhaps 
il  ind  them  answered  here. 


es  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child?  A.  Only  $12  per 
ir  gifts  are  tax  deductible.) 

oose  the  child  I  wish  to  help  ?  A.  You  may  indicate 
nee  of  boy  or  girl,  age,  and  country.  Many  spon- 
5  to  select  a  child  from  our  emergency  list. 
:eive  a  photograph  of  my  child  ?  A.  Yes,  and  with 
iph  will  come  a  case  history  plus  a  description  of 
•  Project  where  your  child  receives  help. 
;  does  it  take  before  I  learn  about  the  child  assigned 
'ou  will  receive  your  personal  sponsor  folder  in 
eeks,  giving  you  complete  information  about  the 
11  be  helping. 

rite  to  my  child  ?  A.  Yes.  In  fact,  your  child  will 
a  few  weeks  after  you  become  a  sponsor.  Your 
inslated  by  one  of  our  workers  overseas.  You  re- 
lild's  original  letter,  plus  an  English  translation, 
he  home  or  project  overseas, 
p  does  the  child  receive  from  my  support  ?  A.  In 
great  poverty,  such  as  India,  your  gifts  provide 
I  for  a  child.  In  other  countries  your  sponsorship 
lildren  benefits  that  otherwise  they  would  not 
a  as  diet  supplements,  medical  care,  adequate 
ool  supplies. 

te  of  projects  does  CCF  support  overseas?  A.  Be- 
Dhanages  and  Family  Helper  Projects  CCF  has 
le  blind,  abandoned  babies  homes,  day  care  nur- 
i  homes,  vocational  training  centers,  and  many 
)f  projects. 

ervises  the  work  overseas?  A.  Regional  offices  are 
both  Americans  and  nationals.  Caseworkers, 
jperintendents,  housemothers,  and  other  person- 
;t  high  professional  standards— plus  have  a  deep 
Jren. 

ndependent  or  church  operated?  A.  Independent, 
rporated  as  a  nonprofit  organization.  We  work 
missionaries  of  41  denominations.  No  child  is 
mce  to  a  Home  because  of  creed  or  race, 
is  CCF  started,  and  how  large  is  it  now?  A.  1938 
nning,  with  one  orphanage  in  China.  Today,  over 
iren  are  being  assisted  in  55  countries.  However, 
iterested  in  being  "big."  Rather,  our  job  is  to  be 
ween  the  American  sponsor,  and  the  child  being 
leas. 

isit  my  child  ?  A.  Yes.  Our  Homes  around  the 
lighted  to  have  sponsors  visit  them.  Please  inform 
indent  in  advance  of  your  scheduled  arrival, 
ups  sponsor  a  child  ?  A.  Yes,  church  classes,  office 
ic  clubs,  schools  and  other  groups.  We  ask  that 
;erve  as  correspondent  for  a  group, 
he  children  orphans?  A.  No.  Although  many  of 

are  orphans,  youngsters  are  helped  primarily  on 
need.  Some  have  one  living  parent  unable  to  care 

properly.  Others  come  to  us  because  of  abandon- 
n  homes,  parents  unwilling  to  assume  responsi- 
ious  illness  of  one  or  both  parents. 

I  be  sure  that  the  money  I  give  actually  reaches  the 
TF  keeps  close  check  on  all  children  through  field 
rvisors  and  caseworkers.  Homes  and  Projects  are 
'  our  staff.  Each -home  is  required  to  submit  an 
ted  statement. 


HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
SHE  HAS 
EVER 
KNOWN 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane  of  Calcutta,  lying  in  her 
doorway,  unconscious  from  hunger.  Inside,  her  mother  had 
just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on  Margaret's  face  that  she 
doesn't  understand  why  her  mother  can't  get  up,  or  why  her 
father  doesn't  come  home,  or  why  the  dull  throb  in  her 
stomach  won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret  is  dying  of  malnutri- 
tion. She  has  periods  of  fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely  glazed. 
Next  will  come  a  bloated  stomach,  falling  hair,  parched  skin. 
And  finally,  death  from  malnutrition,  a  killer  that  claims 
10,000  lives  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66  pounds  of  food  a  day 
per  person,  then  throw  away  enough  garbage  to  feed  a  family 
of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the  average  dog  in  America  has  a 
higher  protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the  ranks  of  Wi  billion  people 
who  are  forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would  be  a  bowl  of 
rice,  day  after  tomorrow  a  piece  of  fish  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar,  later  in  the  week  more  rice — maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters  and  phenomenal  birth 
rate,  the  Indian  government  is  valiantly  trying  to  curb  what 
Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The  Eternal  Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a  happy  ending,  because  she 
has  a  CCF  sponsor  now.  And  for  only  $12  a  month  you  can 
also  sponsor  a  child  like  Margaret  and  help  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter — and  love. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture,  personal  history,  and  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  letters.  Christmas  cards— and  price- 
less friendship. 

Since  1938,  American  sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an 
intimate,  person-to-person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children  in :  India, 
Brazil,  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let  us  select  a 
child  for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 

'  Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills  ...  "™N 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc.  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in  (Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  1  will  pay  $12  a  month 

1  enclose  first  payment  of  $   Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  

\d  dress  

i  ity  

State  Zip  


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foieign  Aid  Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians  Write  1407 
^fonge,  Toronto  7.  HP  6900  > 


I'KKIOKMING  ARTS 


given  the  directorial  job,  found  Villa 
unwilling  to  accept  payment  in  green- 
hacks,  crossed  hack  over  the  holder 
to  change  them  into  gold,  and  then 
was  allowed  to  stay  with  Villa  for  over 
four  months. 

On  the  whole,  he  found  the  adven- 
ture disappointing.  "We  mostly  trav- 
eled by  train,  so  people  would  have 
three,  four  days'  notice  we  were  com- 
ing. They'd  send  their  young  girls  into 
tile  hills  and  hide  their  valuahles.  We 
had  a  few  skirmishes,  hut  mostly  we 
got  pictures  of  executions  and  atroci- 
ties. Villa  didn't  smoke  or  drink.  Most- 
ly he  hated  Federates.  They  kept  tear- 
ing up  our  track  so  we  could  just 
creep  along." 

His  footage  was  incorporated  into 
a  fictional  film  directed  by  another 
Griffith  assistant,  Christy  Cabanne,  and 
W  alsh  turned  down  the  chance  to  play 
the  young  Villa.  "They  made  him  into 
a  hell  of  a  hero."  he  says.  But  the  next 
year  Griffith  sent  for  him  and  said, 
"Raoul.  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  direc- 
tor. Tell  Frank  Woods  [the  script  edi- 
tor] to  give  you  a  story.'  He  did  and 
Walsh's  first  feature.  Carmen,  was  re- 
leased in  1915. 

Summing  up,  Walsh  says  simply. 
"We  loved  our  work.  There  was  a  sort 
of  camaraderie.  \  ou'd  get  hold  of  a 
stoiv  and  then  you'd  find  some  actor 
and  say.  'There's  a  hell  of  a  part  here 
for  vou — you  get  to  kill  eight  Indians' 

and  then  you'd  get  your  film,  enough 
for  just  one  take  on  a  scene,  and  then 
you'd  make  your  picture." 

Even  so.  Walsh  did  not.  like  some 
of  his  colleagues,  mourn  the  passing 
of  silent  film.  "They  thought  1  was  a 
traitor  when  1  told  them  sound  was  go- 
ing to  give  new  life  to  the  movies. 
They  thought  they  had  corralled  the 
medium.  See.  before  sound,  you  could 
get  up  real  close  to  an  actor  and  say, 
'Come  on,  you  son  of  a  bitch,  start 
crying,  it's  getting  late.' "  Certainly, 
once  the  microphones  came  on  the  set, 
that  kind  of  dominance  was  lost  forever 
to  the  directors.  But  Walsh  adapted.  He 
says  he  made  the  first  outdoor  talkie 
when  he  borrowed  a  newsreel  ram- 
era  from  Fox  Movietone  News  and 
headed  for  the  hills  to  see  if  you  could 
use  its  sound-recording  equipment  for 
a  fictional  feature.  It  worked  to  a  de- 
gree, though  he  didn't  get  as  much 
location  sound  as  he  wanted  for  the 
film,  which  was  called  In  Old  Arizona. 
Still,  he  prosed  his  point  and  helped 
to  get  movies  back  where  he  liked 
them,  back  where  he  had  begun  with 
them,  out  (d  doors. 
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mm /ALsii  was  one  or  the  last  of 
y  y  about  two  dozen  movie  veterans 
1  interviewed  and  I  had  to  drive  back 
through  the  mountains  and  all  the  way 
through  the  Los  Angeles  basin  to  catch 
the  plane  that  would  take  me  back  to 
New  N  ork  when  I  finished  my  inter- 
view with  him.  Even  with  the  freeways 
it  lakes  an  hour  to  make  a  trip  similar 
in  length  to  the  one  he  and  his  cow- 
boys used  to  make.  I  like  to  drive  in 
Los  Angeles:  indeed,  unlike  just  about 
everyone  else  I  know.  1  like  Los  An- 
geles, not  least  because  the  place  has 
a  history  for  me.  1  happened  to  know 
that  where  this  motel  now  stands 
Thomas  lnce  once  had  his  studio,  that 
when-  this  block  of  stores  is  Griffith 
worked  on  Birth  and  Intolerance.  And 
so  on.  No  one  has  bothered  to  erect 
historical  plaques  at  these  sites,  al- 
though they  have  more  psychological 
resonance,  genuine  historical  impor- 
tance in  the  formation  of  the  modern 
American  mind,  than  the  places  that 
are  marked  in  more  historically  con- 
scious sections  of  the  nation. 

More  important,  though,  is  the  sense 
that,  for  a  few  years  still.  Los  Angeles 
shelters  a  fair  number  of  people  like 
Ford,  Dwan,  and  Walsh,  who  are,  it 
seems  to  me.  good  and  strong  in  an  in- 
teresting and  maybe  eyen  an  impor- 
tant way.  One  must  remember  that 
their  generation  in  this  profession  was 
the  fust  to  feel  the  full  impact  of 
the  modern  celebrity  system  and  that, 
besides  inventing  the  techniques  of  the 
movies,  they  also  had  to  invent  tech- 
nique- for  dealing  with  that  system 
that  was  its  most  curious  by-product. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  did  not 
manage  the  second  task.  Among  the 
contemporaries  of  these  three  men 
there  was  a  disproportionate  number 
of  drunks  and  suicides  and  walking 
wounded.  Among  them,  too.  are  many 
who  outlived  their  fame  and  their 
wealth  and  still  can't  figure  out  exact- 
ly what  happened  to  them.  What  I  find 
myself  speculating  about,  as  1  go  over 
the  notes  I've  taken  over  the  past 
months,  is  why  these  men  land  some 
others  I  remained  intact.  Partly.  I'm 
sure,  it's  because  they  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing  was,  in 
part,  an  absurd  accident,  a  form  of 
youthful  fun  to  be  pursued  in  the  same 
unpretentious  spirit  even  alter  youth 
had  gone.  None  of  them  seem  to  take 
themselves  terribly  seriously  as  artists, 
even  though  they  all  know  they  cre- 
ated a  good  deal  of  art  along  the  way. 
Moreover,  one  notes  there  are  two  re- 
sponses to  remembered  poverty.  One  is 


fear  of  having  to  return  to  ~ 
other  is  a  sense  that  it  wasn' 
that  one  could  experience  1 
mount  it  again  since  it  was  ri  - 
turned  out — the  worst  thing  e 
had  to  go  through.  All  these 
of  the  second  breed. 

And  they  are  without  illusi  . 
the  peculiarly  intense  and  stup  I 
ty  of  the  men  who  1 1 j led  H  y\ 
and  thus  their  lives  was  not  p  if 
ly  shocking  to  them.  They  ner  s 
of  those  people,  the  moguls  ;i 
yes-men,  who  have  figured  soJ.n 
literary  legend.  Their  mannr. 
business  style,  were  simply  ot 
most  interesting  problems  the  d 
tors  encountered  while  makinjio 
Their  contempt  is  of  the  kind  it 
ply  ignores  the  producers  am 
mocks  them.  Thev  are,  in  shtr 
vivors,  men  who  made  cohei  t' 
and  careers  under  a  pressure  (M 
or  warped  so  many  others.  Em 
they  seem  a  little  surprised  loiu 
that,  in  the  course  of  doing  M 
acquired  by  accident,  they  aces! 
created  art  and  are  now.  justs 
dentally,  falling  into  history,™ 
ics  and  historians  gathering  aioi 
take  down  their  anecdotes  apl 
sparse  theories  before  it  is  2)1 
They  may  be  flattered,  but 
that  feeling  under  very  goodjoj 
They  may  be  glad  to  have  nen 
to  talk  to.  but  their  gratituj  C 
not  be  described  as  pathetic.  Ira 
die  this  interest  with  the  sanro 
pragmatic  grace  that  they  bi  m 
their  filmmaking.  They  are  v  I 
to  talk  to.  They  are  even  .1 
models  for  the  young  men  1  gj 
to  find  again  the  freedom  t  h 
knew  before  anyone  presume  H 
the  movies  an  "industry."  Be  I 
may  .  this  much  is  certain  aboil 
they  all  made  some  had  pictuj,l 
routine  pictures:  indeed,  thdj W 
probably  tell  you  they  madeH 
those  than  thev  did  good  onH 
none  of  them  ever  did  was  msH 
Hrrt-ldnridge  or  anything  likfij 
matter  what.  Thev  all  insicl 
sensed  that  art.  and  especiallji 
ait  like  the  movies,  can  profitM 
limits  of  form  and  conventioli 
taste.  If  the  moguls  repres(H 
most  vulgai  segment  of  the  nidi 
these  men  represented  its  best  (m 
and  from  the  tension  bet  w  el 
derived  much  of  the  ail's  livel 
the  strength  of  its  appeal, 
hack,  one  sees  that  for  stroll 
was  not  such  a  had  system 
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\bu  don't  create  a  mild  sensation 
You  become  one. 


■st  thing  in  the  world  is 
a  sensation. 

f  yelling  and  screaming, 
jblicity  and  lo,  you're  a 

Iff, 

)day,  though,  and  gone 

v. 

out  for  the  long  haul, 
takes  a  degree  of  patience. 
;  a  little  more. 


Just  look  at  the  way  we  make 
our  product. 

We  blend  45  of  Scotland's 
lightest  whiskies. 

But  with  one  difference. 

We  mellow  each  at  least  eight  full 
years.  (We  said  we  had  patience.) 

You  can't  get  the  only  Scotch 
that's  a  blend  of  youthful  lightness 
and  aged  mellowness  any  other  way. 


So  we  wait. 

Which  seems  to  be  worth  the 
price,  since  when  we're  finished 
we  have  something  a  little  more 
than  just  another  light  Scotch. 

We  have  Scotch  at  its  lightest. 
And  its  mellowest. 

Only  then  do  we  affix  our  label 
and  right  the  glass. 

And  pour  you  a  mild  sensation. 


-COTCH  WHISKIES,  86  PROOF.  THE  JOS.  GARN  EAU  CO..  NEW  YORK,  NY.  ©  1970 


Ambassador:  it  mellows  8  years. 


Giving  New  York  drivers  the  green  light 
where  traffic  once  crawled* 

Every  morning  New  York  City  must  digest  a  breakfast  of 
three  million  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  But  on  five  main  arteries, 
drivers  now  average  one  quarter  as  many  stops.  John  Babyak's 
story  is  another  example  of  how  IBM,  its  people  or  products 
often  play  a  part  in  tackling  today's  problems. 


Computerised  signal  lights  keep  traffic  moving  along  Northern  Boulevard.  (Telephoto  view  shows  a  six-block  section  of  the  Boulevard.) 


a  year  ago,"  relates  IBM's  John  Babyak,  "a 
partment  study  showed  it  took  45  to  50  min- 
vel  eleven  miles  of  Northern  Boulevard  in  the 
ush  hour. 

ng  the  way,  you'd  average  23  stops, 
ay,  the  figures  show  you  can  make  the  trip 
)  minutes,  and  average  just  7  stops." 
difference  is  New  York's  new  computerized 
tern  which  began  on  Northern  Boulevard, 
rough  of  Queens,  and  has  since  been  ex- 
four  other  main  arteries  there. 
Babyak,  the  IBM  Systems  Engineer  assigned 
'ject,  has  been  working  on  the  application  of 
S  to  traffic  problems  for  about  ten  years, 
ate  1968,"  says  Mr.  Babyak,  "the  City  em- 
i>  program  with  IBM  to  develop  a  system  for 


Queens.  By  May  1969  we  were  officially  in  operation. 

"Right  now,  the  system  controls  over  three 
hundred  intersections  along  thirty-five  miles  of  the 
busiest  roads  in  the  New  York  area.  Overhead  sensors 
provide  continuous  traffic  flow  data  to  the  computer. 
The  system  then  responds  to  changing  traffic  patterns. 

"These  roads  carry  130,000  cars  a  day. 

"The  Department  estimates  it  has  saved  drivers 
up  to  fourteen  hours  a  month  in  travel  time. 

"What's  more,  traffic  engineers  point  to  the  fact 
that  fewer  stops  mean  fewer  accidents.  Especially  the 
rear-end  variety. 

"As  it  now  stands,  the  Queens  installation  is  al- 
ready the  largest  computerized  traffic 
control  system  in  the  country. 

"Even  so,  it's  just  a  beginning." 


IBM 


Ask  the  cellar  man  in  London's  "Ye  Olde 
Cheshire  Cheese"  why  it  was  re-built  in  1667. 

The  story  starts  in  1290  in  an  underground  monastery.  And  goes  on  for  centuries.  In  plain  olde  English. 

Find  out  that  dinner  is  still  served  in  18th 
century  style.  At  18th  century  prices. 

Remember  the  eating  scene  in  "Tom  Jones"?  The  English  still  eat  like  that.  And  at  prices  like 
$1.50  for  steak,  kidney,  mushroom  and  game  pudding  or  Scotch  roast  beef,  it's  no  wonder. 

Learn  about  a  Soho  pub  where  the  stories 
are  the  kind  you  won't  hear  back  home. 

In  most  places  on  the  Continent  you  won't  understand  the  language.  Much  less  the  jokes. 

Chat  with  the  bloke  at  the  next  table. 

If  he  says  he  "asked  the  baked  potato  for  a  joe  blake  and  some  rosebuds,"  he's  a  Cockney  who  just 
ordered  steak  and  potatoes.  (There  are  some  things  you  won't  understand.  This  js  Europe,  you  know.) 

Discover  where  to  get  made-to-order  shirts, 
boots,  derbies,  walking  sticks,  mustache  cups 
and  other  necessities. 

Prices  like  $17  for  $30  cashmere  sweaters  are  only  one  reason  Europeans  call  London  the 
bargain  capital  of  Europe. 

Understand  everybody.  Because  everybody 
understands  you. 


We  speak  your  language  England,  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland,^ 

For  your  free  4  color  booklet  "Britain  October — through— March."  see  your  travel  agent  or  cut  out  this  line,  fill  in  your  Name  .  

and  Address  Zip  and  mail  to:  British  Tourist  Authority,  Dept.  HR,  Box  4100,  N 
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'Egypt"  in  hieroglyphics 


OUR  DAYS  ACO  HE  HAD  STEPPED  onto  this 
ent,  into  this  hemisphere  for  the  first 
i  life — emerging  from  the  plane  at  the 
ort  into  a  smoldering  late  afternoon: 

to  grope  out  ol  the  befuddlement  that 
:d  ever  since  that  moment,  lie  was  being 
1  with  two  other  American  journalists  to 
dieval  town  lying  on  that  long  ultimate 
east  where  two  peoples,  two  orders,  two 
iwere  in  some  immense  violent  engage- 
g  there,  himself,  out  ol  a  meager  instinct 
it  the  hot  edge  of  mortal  confrontation 
lonflict  finally  define  itself.  Their  escort, 
t  dumpy  and  morose  girl  from  the  Egyp- 
ministry,  exchanged  occasional  mutters 
airo  cab  driver,  but  they  rode  for  the 
n  silence,  spanking  over  a  rippled  high- 
ross  a  pale  haze  of  desert  yawning  oil  to 
:ains:  a  moonscape  emptiness  in  which 
initiations  of  consciousness  seemed  at 

merely  a  single  distant  procession  of 
n  towers.  As  the)  were  Hearing  the  front 
o  sense  more  than  see  innumerable  slir- 
nd  them,  hints  across  that  blankness  ol 

habitation  like  an  endless  infestation  of 
piders  or  prairie  dogs,  and  at  last  he 
ey  had  been  moving  for  several  mill's 
4'  the  midst  of  an  army, 
ley  entered  Suez  it  was  an  astonishing 
)f  wreckage,  empty  and  mustard-yellow 
e  of  high  noon,  windows  in  pocked  and 
3  through  which  he  could  see  sunlight  on 

rs,  and  the  only  sound  i.i  its  stieets  now 
\e  hooting  of  a  bird.  It  was  as  if  there 

ed  here  some  monstrous  event  of  van- 
mad  night  of  systematic  breakage  and 
-oil  inexplicable  to  the  few  people  triole- 
in it  in  the  daylight.  They  finally  stopped 

of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  cars  bearing  the 
ign  reporters  pulling  up  behind  them, 

got  out  he  saw,  across  the  chalk-blue 


water,  the  shoreline  of  a  last  spit  of  land,  a  low  in- 
distinct bar  of  sand  and  green  that  faced  the  Canal: 
the  other  side. 

Then,  while  they  all  gathered  in  a  bunker,  lis- 
tening to  a  briefing  with  electric  fans  whispering 
over  I  heir  heads  and  hot  sweet  glasses  of  tea  being 
passed  around,  they  began  to  hear  the  dull  distant 
w humps  of  another  bombing  raid.  Venturing  back 
outride  the)  found  the  empty  streets  now  filled 
with  the  sound  of  a  faint  ghostly  rushing.  The 
planes  were  too  high  to  see.  But  under  the  criss- 
crossing ol  invisible  whines  in  the  blue  blank  sky. 
the  gutted  blocks  of  Suez  seemed  suspended  in  a 
curious  hush,  with  only  the  twittering  of  birds 
among  nibble,  the  occasional  dull  clump  of  a 
bomb  in  the  distance.  They  wandered  on.  passing 
toppled  walls  nf  courtyards,  turning  at  one  corner 
past  the  boarded  hulk  of  a  movie  theater  where  an 
old  poster  live  women  and  a  man  in  some  gleeful 
pornographic  romp  now  weather-paled  and  fading 

fluttered  soundlessly  from  the  marquee  in  the 
soft  Gulf  wind.  A  television  new  walking  down  the 
center  ol  the  street  ahead  of  him  called  to  each 
other  now  ami  then,  their  voices  seeming  in  the  si- 
lence lo  ring  for  blocks  around  them,  and  he  sud- 
denly had  the  impression  that,  passing  around  an- 
other corner,  they  would  vanish,  to  be  translated 
into  the  very  air.  Wandering  finally  into  the  court- 
yard of  a  hospital  that  was  still  in  operation,  the 
journalists  were  greeted  after  a  few  moments  by  a 
surgeon  in  a  pale  green  gown,  and  as  he  was  talk- 
ing to  them,  lighting  a  cigarette  with  fingertips 
stained  a  dim  red,  another  of  those  thin  jet-moans 
passed  high  overhead,  sending  the  surgeon  and  his 
stalf  back  against  the  hospital  wall. 

For  some  minutes  now,  he  had  been  feeling  an 
i;  ilsc  to  blurt,  Just  what  the  hell — what  the  hell 
is  "  n  I  trie?  Those  leisurely  whines  in  the 
sky  sci  n  1  <  1 1  y  abstract,  unconnected  to  the  tre- 
mendous violem  they  had  been  brought  here  to 
behold.  As  they  were  making  their  way  back  to  the 
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cars,  the  high  wails  faded  from  the  sky,  and  after 
a  silence  of  some  fifteen  minutes,  a  few  people  be- 
gan ebbing  hack  out  from  unsuspected  crannies, 
obliviously  resuming  along  a  sleazy  back  street 
their  meager  trade  in  onions  and  tomatoes  and 
bread  and  coffee.  Presently,  a  woman  like  an  age- 
less gnome,  wrapped  in  black  cloth  from  her  head 
to  her  bare  ankles,  materialized  among  the  wooden 
carts  and  began  swaggering  past  the  grins  of  sol- 
diers and  peddlers— the  indestructible  Rose  of  Suez, 
cawing  and  whooping  with  extravagant  pumps 
of  her  hips  down  an  aisle  formed  by  these  few  male 
inhabitants  still  left  in  town.  Finally,  before  they 
reached  the  cars,  a  television  correspondent  struck 
a  pose  with  his  microphone  atop  a  heap  of  debris, 
and  inquired  of  his  cameraman,  "Can't  we  wait  for 
some  more  planes  to  come  over?"  and  when  his 
cameraman  assured  him  the  raid  was  over  for  the 
day  and  they  could  overlay  the  sounds  caught  ear- 
lier on  their  tape,  the  correspondent  braced  himself 
with  a  deep  breath,  the  camera  began  to  hum,  and 
after  one  glance  heavenward,  he  began  to  intone, 
"The  planes  .  .  .  you  hear  above  me  now  .  .  .  are 
Israeli  planes.  .  .  ." 


ABOUT  A  MONTH  AFTER  HIS  GLIMPSE  of  that  final 
bar  of  land  across  the  w  aters  of  Suez,  he  was 
on  the  other  side,  battering  through  a  late  after- 
noon toward  the  northern  Canal  town  of  Qantara 
in  a  jeep  driven  by  a  bespectacled  young  Israeli 
lieutenant.  The  two  of  them  were  passing  through 
a  singed  landscape  which  offered  no  answer  or  in- 
telligence for  what  he  had  seen  at  Suez,  but  seemed 
merely  a  mirroring  of  it:  a  sprawling  plain  of 
craters  and  telephone  poles  with  dangling  lines,  an 
occasional  rusted  wad  of  unrecognizable  metal  left 
from  the  1967  war.  It  was  as  if  they  had  entered  a 
terrain  where  some  enormous  violation  of  nature 
had  taken  place — that  look  of  land  which  has  been 
reduced  to  a  simplicity  fit  for  the  minimal  business 
of  slaughter.  The  sun  was  burning  low  and  murky 
ahead  of  them,  and  in  the  distance  he  could  see 
tanks,  huge  brute  facts,  surging  in  dust  across 
the  scrubbv  desert.  On  the  horizon,  beyond  the 


fringe  of  trees  that  traced  the  Canal,  ta]  9 
smoke  hung  in  the  sky  like  random  tr  inj 
gauze.  With  a  pause  in  the  Egyptian  bom  fl 
they  plunged  on  through  Qantara,  pas  >ra 
spilled  from  doorless  entranceways,  un  at 
they  reached  the  Canal. 

He  tumbled  clumsily,  in  a  bulky  flal  ;. 
clanking  helmet,  out  of  the  jeep  and  do  i  ii 
sunken  fortification — sandbagged  slopes  [  I 
less  dust — across  which  soldiers  moved  im 
row  to  burrow  with  a  stooped  tense  i  ick 
Making  his  way  down  a  steep  passageway  es 
bled  into  a  man  sitting  erectly  on  the  ed^ of 
in  a  bunker,  a  child's  crayoning  of  fk  ;rs 
spaceships  on  notebook  paper  taped  to  \ 
gated  tin  sheeting  behind  him — an  Isra<  dc 
now  rumpled  and  bleary  in  the  wan  ligh  f ; 
gle  bulb  over  him  and  the  hum  of  an  ele  ic 
erator  somewhere,  obviously  just  wrencb'  o 
sleep  with  an  expression  on  his  face  si  a; 
from  the  barging  of  feet  and  helmets  dow  he 
nel  toward  him.  They  exchanged,  for  the' ;xl 
eral  minutes,  only  a  few  halting  phrases —  :d 
still  blinking,  drawing  his  hand  over  his  ice 
through  his  thinning  hair,  as  if  he  had  I 
emerged  yet  out  of  the  abrupt  cold  blanl  9 
which  he  had  awakened. 

It  was  as  if,  deep  in  these  bunkers*ill 
finally  faltered  and  dimmed  away  agains-ie 
found  silence  of  a  phenomenon  beyond  rti 
tion.  Because  by  now — after  Egypt  and  sr; 
he  would  begin  to  suspect  that  what  wa;  ct 
under  way  here  was  the  collision  of  tw  12 
blind  and  vicious  grappling  of  two  difli  nt 
lectics  of  life  and  experience:  indeed,  two  al 
each  barely  comprehensible  to  the  othe  B 
he  left,  he  looked  for  a  moment  throug  or 
the  periscopes  that,  because  of  snipers.  .v< 
Israelis  along  the  Canal  fortifications  t  r 
view  of  the  other  side.  The  small  prec 
passed  along  an  unending  tableau  of  \  Is 
roofs  and  shadowy  windows  overlookii"  e 
avenues  in  a  glistering  light  like  a  tarnis'rt 
as  if  it  were  part  of  another  world,  voic  es 
without  movement,  but  in  which  an  absoli  if 
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y  with  the  waters  of  the  Canal  moving 
h  a  steady  continuous  rippling,  in  some 
soundless  dream. 

The  battle  i i »>m  afar 

Hisr  place,  this  somewhat  provincial 
lodged  American  journalist  baffled  in 
wreckage  of  -Suez,  finding  himself  bum- 
elmet  and  flak-vest  down  blind  tunnels 
li  bunkers  at  Qantara — bad  been  pro- 
>  it  all  by  an  editor  s  vagrant  whimsy 
Idka  martini  in  a  Thirty-second  Street 
1  restaurant  called  the  l»la<  k  Bass  one 

llsix  months  before.  Reared  in  the  remote 
the  South,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher, 
lly  infrequently  ventured  further  north 
inia,  much  less  beyond  his  own  country 
tmfortable  familiar  neighborhood  ol  its 
tideed,  though  he  would  soon  discover 
>re  profoundly  and  innocently  American 
ail  ever  imagined,  he  had  always  felt, 
id  a  little  uneasily,  that  his  true  country 
the  South.  He  was  aware*  in  ollices  o)  .it 
ties  in  New  Voik  or  New  I  lax  en  or  San 
always  of  a  subtle  sensation  of  gawki- 
lisplacement,  and  usually  wound  up  re- 
his  own  plain  aboriginal  Southernness— 
ilar,  its  elementary  gator-hide  dialect, 
se  years  of  his  father's  nomadic  pastor- 
;h  a  succession  of  little  l<>w  ns  in  ( Georgia 
Carolina,  he  had  contracted  somewhere 
naiad y,  a  manic  obsession  to  leave  some 

li;5  of  himself  on  the  walls  of  his  time,  be 
nished  again:  a  desperate  private  skirm- 
linst  oblivion. 

ccurred  to  him  now  and  then  that  it  was 
able  he  would   merel)    wind    up  as  a 
hat  limbo  of  success  between  mediocrity 
able  to  sense  the  nature  <>l  great  work 
Ik  some  final  component    audacity,  van- 
ince,  the  capacity  and  willingness  to  go 
iver — to  ever  reach  it.  Anyway,  he  found 
this  point  dubiously  a  journalist,  a  jack 
istory:   abruptly   arrived    at    a  lainlly 
hirty,  in  appearance   dissolute  Appa- 
ll still  secretly  and  irredeemably  a  kind 
romantic,  still  incorrigibly  given  to 
Even  now  with  some  thirteen  years  hav- 
B  since,  after  reading  Fur  ft  hum  the  />'<// 
ai  a  short  note  in  Time  about  a  swash- 
llack  of  guerrillas  in  Cuba's  Sierra  Maes- 
plfiins,  he  had  made  three  abortive  Trail 
trips,  staying  out  of  high  school  lor  a 
to  deliver  himself   into  the  Siena 
raj  man  a  j;  ini;  the  last  time  at  least  to  get  as 
ana    which  in  Batista's  day  seemed  not 
Of  Hi  cheerless  place  lor  a  seventeen  year 
i|  >n<  ile  himself  to  failure  in  a  larger  ad- 
US  he  had  been  wondering  ol  late  il  he 
oome  simply  a  collectoi  ol  other  |)eople"s 
161  s.  He  had  been  less  vaguely  spooked  bv 
Faulkner's  about  "the  immiliirable 


a< 


chasm  between  all  life  and  all  print  .  .  .  those  who 
can,  do,  and  those  who  cannot  and  suffer  enough 
because  they  can't,  write  about  it." 

One  evening  in  the  Arab  quarter  of  Jerusalem, 
during  dinner  with  a  party  of  other  journalists 
in  an  old  colonial  hotel  a  magnificent  anachro- 
nism with  walkways  under  arbors  past  brimming 
gardens,  a  Jewish  giil  from  Morocco  suddenly 
leaned  forward  and  said  over  the  candlelight,  "So 
you  will  spend  a  few  weeks  more  here,  and  then 
you  will  return  to  America  and  make  large  wise 
pronouncements  about  what  is  happening  lo  all  ol 
us  in  this  kind,  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.  Bui  really, 
how  can  you  know?  How  can  you  expect  to  know 
the  suffering  and  despair  that  easily,  without  ever 
hav  ing  experienced  it  even  just  a  little  bit  yourself  :"' 

The  (ruth  was.  he  had  felt  more  than  once  a 
fleeting  dreariness  that  journalism  was  merely 
some  great  omnivorous  goat  of  the  publics  cuii- 
osity.  journalists  themselves  a  tribe  of  profane 
eunuchs,  tourists  through  the  tribulations  and  rag- 
ings  o \ ci  the  earth,  becoming  eventually  as  stale 
and  querulous  as  middle-aged  spinsters.  At  such 
moments,  il  was  his  suspicion  that  there  was  no 
way  actually  to  make  a  true  deep  passage  through 
the  lierce  experience  id  another  people,  another 
place,  without  being  seriously  touched  yourself, 
|iossibly  even  damaged:  real  understanding  prob- 
ably had  to  be  personally  expensive  in  some  im- 
portant way.  had  to  issue  finally  out  of  one's  own 
involvement  and  trauma.  In  fact,  he  fancied  it 
would  In  like  consciously  entering  into  and  com 
mitting  oneself  to  sonic  sort  ol  debauchery  oi  rap- 
lure  in  older  that  one  might  later  withdraw  from 
il  and  tell  what  it  was  like —a  notion  that  invoked 
the  image  of  Ulysses  lashing  himself  to  the  mast 
so  thai  he  could  hear  the  sirens  and  survive  to 
describe  the  experience — with  always  the  implica- 
tion one  could  be  i  laimed  by  such  an  involvement 
and  nevei  be  able  to  return  to  his  innocence  again. 

All  this  was  probably  why,  back  in  the  South 
alter  that  leisurely  proposal  over  martinis  at  the 
end  ol  lunch,  he  had  subsequently  passed  through 
the  winter  months  suspended  in  some  piofound 
inertia  a  reluctance  lo  depart  that  was  most 
reminiscent  ol  that  luxurious  lassitude  which  would 
settle  over  him  when,  engaged  in  a  kind  of  play- 
ritual  called  Making  Leaps  during  the  summei 
mornings  ol  his  boyhood,  he  would  crouch  for 
long  minutes  on  a  tree  limb  from  which  he  was  to 
jiiiii|i  to  another  limb  yards  away,  contemplating 
with  a  strange  breathless  deliciousness  the  inter- 
vening emptiness  of  mere  air  and  light  in  which 
for  an  instant  he  would  be  spread  weightless  and 
helpless  beyond  recall,  a  briel  void  across  which 
he  could  only  be  earned  by  the  certainty,  the  mo- 
mentum, the  lunge  he  mustered  at  that  moment. 
Actually,  it  was  a  compulsion.  Making  Leaps,  that 
had  continued  on  through  his  life,  in  one  way  or 
another  Bui  for  this  one,  he  had  been  poised  now 
for  almost  ve  months,  perhaps  because  he  was 
not  sine  how  m  'eh  in  lioiil  of  him  would  be  illu- 
sion, menace  in  shadows.  So  he  endlessly  ensaged 
in  ai  tiiicial  departures,  anticipations, and  gropings, 


'Those  leisure!) 
whines  in  Hu- 
sky seemed 
oddly  abstract, 
unconnected  to 
the  tremendous 
ruin  they  had 
all  been  brought 
here  to  behold." 
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while  sitting  in  drawing  rooms  and  lecture  cham- 
bers still  in  the  Slates.  It  was  as  if  he  were  laboring 
lo  accomplish  it  without  actually  having  to  leave. 


One  Miu>  si'khnc  EVENING,  HE  sat  iii  a  Man- 
hattan apartment  with  a  small  gathering  of 
Jens,  all  of  them  editors  and  writers  who  had 
been  to  Israel,  talking  late  into  the  night,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  had  all  become  eminently  lucid  and 
manageable  in  the  lamplight  of  this  West  Side 
apartment.  They  were  surrounded  by  walls  of 
books  more  books,  it  seemed,  than  his  eye  bad 
ever  encompassed  in  one  glance  in  his  life  outside 
an  actual  public  tax-supported  library:  covers  of 
dull  autumnal  browns  and  reds  between  which,  it 
was  his  simple  impression,  all  the  agonies  loose 
anywhere  in  the  universe  were  contained. 

The  effect  of  those  volumes  around  them  was 
one  of  insulation  (lulling  any  sense  ol  accident, 
the  imponderable,  the  demonic  at  wmk  in  life.  As 
the)  talked  "I  what  lay  ahead  ol  him,  it  was  sonic- 
how  like  poring  over  a  blueprint  ol  a  situation 
they  already  had  in  their  possession  whatever 
might  be  missing  was  only  a  few  steps  away  on  those 
shelves.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  reassuring  evening. 

Even  more,  he  b'li  a  particulai  quiet  and  un- 
spoken snugness  with  these  people  that  sense  of 
some  curious  secret  intimacy  which  not  only  he 
but  other  Southerners  he  knew  tend  always  to  feel 
with  Jews.  He  bad  an  idea  it  bad  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  Southern  boys  are  raised 
in  homes  formidabl)  presided  ovei  by  mothers 
like  Calvinist  Sophie  Portnoys,  with  the  same  pas- 
sionate scrutinies,  and  married  to  the  same  kind  of 
plaintive  beleaguered  men. 

At  the  same  time,  the  land  of  these  people  in 
this  West  Side  apartment  Canaan  bad.  in  a 
sense,  been  the  second  unseen  landscape  of  his 
own  childhood.  He  had  grown  up  in  the  company 
of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  Joshua  on  the 
mountains  overlooking  Jericho,  King  Ahab  con- 
fronted by  the  wrathful  glower  of  old  thorny  Eli- 
jah, the  dark  brooding  figure  of  Saul.  Nathan, 
Jeremiah.  Isaiah,  Hosea.  The  Old  Testament  with 
those  almost  Norse-like  sagas  of  righteousness  and 
wantonness,  blood  and  absolution,  all  its  (  lashings 
and  smoke  and  magic  was  probably  the  theater 
from  which  he  derived  the  dramaturgy  of  bis  own 
writing,  so  that  he  would,  in  fact,  be  venturing 
into  that  land  in  which,  through  certain  filtrations, 
he  bad  always  been  working. 

And  all  this  had  been  relayed  through  the  South- 
ern Baptist  sensibility:  those  summer-night  revival 
meetings  in  whose  fevers  Judgment  l>av  became 
an  immediate,  tangible  reality,  those  old  swooping 
hymns  tolling  with  a  grand  deliberation  in  a  hot 
night  while  the  conversions  transpired  along  the 
altar.  "There  is  «  fountain  ////<•</  //////  blood  drawn 
1 1 om  ImmanueVs  veins;  and  sinners,  plunged  be- 
neath that  flood,  lose  all  their  guilty  .stains.  .  .  ." 
There  was  something  about  those  services  that 
left  him  with  a  special  Gothic  understanding  for- 
ever alter  ol  the  nature  ol  doom:  "Almost  per- 


suaded, Christ  to  receive  .  .  .  Angels  are  1 
near.  .  .  .  Seems  now  some  soul  to  say,  'Gift 
go  Thy  way,  some  more  convenient  day.'  r 
sad,  that  hitter  wail  Almost  —but  lost!l\ 
So  they  shared,  those  in  ihi-  lamplit  Vi't 
living  room,  a  common  experience  and  miit 
in  some  wry  and  circuitous  way.  It  waal 
impossible  for  him  to  regard  Israel  as  I 
other  than  the  second  Exodus,  not  lo  js 
probably  the  single  most  romantic  event 
ern  history:  a  monument  at  last  to  the  barji 
efficac)  of  the  poetic  vision,  but  linally  atp 
unaccountable  except,  incredibly,  as  religfl 
pening.  ("Do  you  realize."  someone  had  jn 
shouted  several  nights  before  over  the M 
voices  in  a  narrow  late-night  bistro  uptovm 
Elaine's,  "this  is  the  most  absurd  real-estaic 
in  the  whole  span  of  history!")  Eor  a  wlff 
were  all  slightly  Hushed  as  they  talkedp 
mystery  accomplished  0,000  miles  away  frli 
until  he  abruptly  blurted  that  if  he  vverai 
he  would  move  to  Israel  instantly.  Thenw 
pause.  He  became  aware  of  a  momentarw| 
certment  in  the  room,  and  sensed  then  s(H 
detachment  from  it  all  even  here.  Then  tH 
some,  sensible  woman  sitting  across  fiji- 
mentioned  with  a  faint  distress  that  her  H 
bad  already  decided  to  immigrate  to  hm 
still  awash  in  his  effusiveness,  he  asked  H 
easiness  kept  them  all  from  settling  therj*| 
girl  slumped  low  on  a  couch  regarding  p 
of  Scotch  resting  on  her  waist,  with  tfiosMI 
she  shelves  of  books  banked  avvesomeljfl 
her.  replied,  "In  the  end.  1  suppose,  that 
is  unanswerable.  .  .  ." 


NOT  LONG  BEFORE  HE  LEFT,  he  had  at  id 
meeting  in  a  suburban  Atlanta  libra!  i 
Aral)  friendship  societ)  which,  as  it  tula 
is  composed  principally  of  Arabs,  who  Jr» 
unobtrusive  but  substantial  colony  in  111 
complex  of  universities.  The  scenarios  inM 
da)  School  rooms  of  his  childhood — inH 
brick  church  set  in  a  downtown  neighboH 
once-genteel  gingerbread  houses  and  oM 
tanks  and  ice  plants,  those  bare  rooms  km 
tan  and  mint-green  plasterboard,  alwaysM 
touched  with  a  dull  dullness  on  wet  wiiitH 
ings  had  left  him  understanding  the  Jj 
teinis  of  dark  and  sullen  Ishmael,  AH 
makeshift  half-heir  bv  his  handmaiden 
dispossessed  bv  the  miraculous  arrival  ■ 
and  left  to  wander  with  his  mother  in  thjfl 
oi  woolly  Esau,  undone  by  his  own  appeal 
wilted  with  a  mere  bowl  ol  gruel  bv  the 
wilv  Jacob:  or  perhaps  even  Cain,  rebll 
his  holiest  offering  ol  toiled  crops  in 
Abel's  lamb.  In  some  way.  he  assumed,  l| 
descended  from  those  primeval  aggrieve 

But  this  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
ball  of  the  neighborhood  libra:  \    the)  si 
assembl)  of  quiel  and  gentle  lolk.  soineii 
mal   and  subdued   and   exchanging  cer<] 
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When  you've  really  arrived  you  don't  have  to  shout  about  it. 


Johnnie  Walker 
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plea-anh  ies  I  In-  -peaker  wa.-  a  former  director 
ol  the  I  liked  Nalioii>  Relief  Agencv  in  the  Middle 
Last,  a  large  aging  man  with  while  hair  and  pale 
rheum)  eyes,  wearing  a  somewhat  rumpled  black 
suit,  who  devoted  his  energies  now  to  an  \rab- 
interesls  organization  in  Washington:  "A  distin- 
guished national  and.  I  might  -a\.  international 
ligure,  d<-(  lared  the  moderator,  "who  I  regret  has 
not  had  the  publicity  that  he  deserves  but,  of 
course,  it  seems  that  the  space  in  tin-  newspapers 
goes,  -hall  we  sa>  to  othei  groups."  The  moderator 
delivered  ibis  aside  with  an  almost  painful  deli- 
cacy, indeed  with  the  same  s(|f. abashment  with 
whii  h  Nasser,  in  a  television  interview  some  weeks 
later,  would  seem  to  -mile  in  sheepish  embarrass- 
ment whenevel  he  came  to  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  an)  unmannerly,  not  \,,  mention  perhaps  violent 
possibilities  in  Egypt's  relationship  with  Israel. 
With  this  introduction,  iheii  man  fiom  Wa-hing- 
inn  took  tin-  lectern  ami.  aftei  a  dutiful  standing 
ovation,  he  confirmed  foi  them  that  "Zionists  have 
iheii  influence  everywhere  it  count-  in  Holly- 
wood, the  networks.  The)  tell  their  story,  and  the) 
tell  it  well.  But  the  thing  that  -  overlooked  i-.  a 
tragedy  has  taken  place:  anulliei  people  have  been 
li  ft  without  a  country.  .  .  .  Hiere  are  three  million 
1'aleslinian  refugee-  outside  the  cease-fire  lines, 
under  occupation,  or  a-  restricted  citizen-  in 
Israel.  .  .  .'" 

lb-  proi  ceded,  in  a  drowsing  metronomic  mono- 
turn-,  to  document  f>>r  them  the  evolution  of  the 
whole  implacable  impa--e.  an  elaborate  statistical 
recital  whi<  h  they  followed  with  attenliveness  that 
wa-  in  itsell  "in-  testament  In  their  fortitude  and 
endurance.  Bui  in  the  end.  it  wa-  a  dispiriting 
message  he  delivered:  "ihe  1-raeli-  are  lighting 
for  their  viiv  existence,  In-  told  tin-  gathering, 
"'and  the)  re  more  technically  advanced,  ol  course 

more  militarily  advanced.  .  .  ."' 


When  the  meeting  was  finished,  a  utl 
proached  him  and  informed  him,  "M>1 n 
have  the  wrong  idea  about  Hitler,  you  jjJ 
voice  soft  and  diaphonous  in  this  e.vin 
■"they  think  he  was  anti-Semitic,  but  he  lilnl 
the  Jews  at  all.  He  simply  recognized  jwS 
getting  control  of  ever)  thing  in  Germai  al 
wanted  to  keep  Germany  in  the  hands  i 
mans.  Hitler  really  wasn't  like  many  peilgi 
of  him.  he  was  merely  a  German  pati  t. 
Later  that  evening,  he  drove  to  the  ho ; ( 
meeting  s  moderator  where  they  were  a  e], 
ing  the  speaker"-  vi-itation  among  tht  w 
-upper.  It  was  one  of  tho^e  lush  hluesim 
lights  in  Atlanta,  heavy  with  gardenia?  nd 
lei  ia.  and  he  found  the  moderator's  hot  ai 
a  coi  ni-i  from  a  K-Mart  -hopping  pla,i 
comfortable  neighborhood  of  manicufl 
under  dogwood  and  azaleas  and  pines,  ef 
gathered  in  a  spacious  downstairs  dei  ale 
massive  table  of  food  a  cameo  panora.i< 
whole  Arab  world:  -ober  Lebanese  bu:  es 
a  dour  Palestinian  with  a  moist  hands  ke 
introduced  himself  somberl)  bv  his  "un  I 
name."'  a  silent  Svrian  with  the  fierce  <A 
a  scimitar,  and  the  .-peaker  from  Wasl  gt 
tin-  midst  of  them  all.  somewhat  muzz1 101 
-till  maintaining  a  demeanor  of  easy  iti 
Ihev  invited  tin-  American  to  take  a  ab 
help  himself  from  the  table,  but  he  a 
awkwardl)  abstained,  remained  sitting  :t 
side  merel)  sipping  now  and  then  fron  1 
ami  soda  the  flavor  of  extract  of  tooth]  k. 

Presently,  they  began  passing  down  I  b 
worn  volume  published  in  the  early  nin  xi 
died-,  written  bv  some  pundit  philosop  r  i 
time  with  a  name  like  Hubbell  or  Hub  rd 
pa-sage-,  which  the)  would  pause  to  r.la 
describing  the  Jews  as  descendants  of  tri 
-lave-  and  -quatters  who  had  never  sufred 
any  sense  of  other  people's  property  3j 
ihev  had  revolted  against  their  masters  m 
thousand  years  ago  anil  been  led,  by  ; 'tu 
-lave  who  himself  had  murdered  one  o lis 
ters.  on  a  trek  of  thieving  and  spoilage  111 
listened  to  these  readings  with  small  wis'dj 
and  shaking-  of  the  head.  One  of  thenun 
the  American  finally  and  said,  "\ou  k« 
very  difficult  to  be  an  Arab  in  this  cou:  y*J 
though  most  id  these  you  see  around  y'l 
are  citizen-  of  thi-  country,  yet  we  are /  jM 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  Ab 
in  the  I  nited  Mate-.  No  one  around  Uf'-Ti 
dei -land-  tin-  situation.  I  must  tell  yo  i 
v  ei  v  lonely  feeling.  .  .  ." 

I  1967,  rHE  EGYPTIANS  have  I  I 
L  Jtln-ii  diplomatic  mission  in  W  ashin 
rear  of  the  Indian  Embassy,  and  going  « 
afternoon  to  dear  his  visa,  he  had  the  i  W 
a-  -"on  as  he  had  shut  the  door,  that  a  til 
of  voices  had  abruptly  ceased  every whe 
him.  and  then  he  glimpsed  a  face  peeri  a 


lirway  leading  down  to  the  basement, 
nishing  to  be  replaced  a  moment  later 
.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  taken  into 
f  Dr.  Ghorbal — a  diminutive  man  with 
inners  and,  as  they  sat  talking  about  the 
perspectives  on  the  Middle  East,  the 
rueful  melancholy.  A  white- jacketed  old 
entered  the  room  bearing  a  silver  tea 
t  a  sudden  barking  from  Ghorbal,  he 
.he  saucers  and  chinaware,  answering 
ith  a  short  guttering  of  consonants — a 
Communication  which  was  like  some 
nur  from  another  universe, 
one  late  evening,  he  flew  out  of  New 
e  was  no  sense  of  demarcation  from  his 
ar  continent.  Its  edge  had  passed  away 
m  at  some  point  unseen.  He  awoke  to 
inshine  had  infiltrated  the  cabin.  Then, 
rff  othing  below  but  a  dull  blue  haze,  there 
s;ht  sensation  of  buoyancy,  and  the  earth 
y  reassembling  far  beneath  him:  moun- 
ikled  and  brown  as  the  skin  of  dried 
faintest  capillary  traces  of  rivers— an 
•  of  innocent  familiarity  disguising  an 
nent  which  had  been  slipped  under  him 
it  as  he  slept.  Approaching  Rome  now, 
passed  low  over  an  earth  which  held, 
thin  flotsam  of  telephone  wires  and 
ons  from  this  latest  century's  tide,  an 
;an  knowledge,  a  memory  of  forgotten 
ding  over  a  time  <>f  incomprehensible 
id  exultations,  thinly  populated  by  those 
intish  forebears  ol  the  race  before  \  ila- 
ld  pasteurization  and  psychiatry,  whose 
s  became  amplified  into  the  epic  and 
saw,  in  Rome,  the  Colosseum  with  those 
its  pit  of  a  carefully  constructed  village, 
al  streets  and  shelters  through  which 
id  after  human  beings,  bespeaking  now 
uelty  that  seems  unimaginable,  insane. 

0  a  remote  world  whose  onl\  murmurs 
now,  as  Alberto  Moravia  says  of  Fellini 
"as  the  memory  of  a  dream  .  .  .  whose 
is  been  lost  .  .  .  obscure,  half-obliterated, 
sterious." 

At  r,  during  the  hours  of  his  layover  in  the 
)rt  he  became  aware  that,  very  near  to 
he  had  already  entered  different  cross- 
ilso  waiting  at  the  gate  for  his  flight 
Chinese  Communists  the  super-enemy 
-who  had  ventured  from  that  far  galaxy 
it  as  contended  the  next  new  species  ol 
nerged,  which  would  in  time  inherit  the 

1  what  furtive  but  ferocious  curiosity, 
»ej  hese  two  specimens  eyed  by  the  doomed 
ni  around  them.  Dressed  in  identical  plain 
ul  ms  that  suggested  a  sewing-machine  fac- 
M 'aining  the  ascetic  otherworldly  gravit) 
?rH  >f  Jehovah's  \\  itnesses  or  Salvation 
rj  liars,  they  remained  carefully  off  to 
b  both  with  their  arms  tightly  crossed. 
If  .occasionally  pursing  at  the  same  time 
re  ids  puckering  in  concord  as  if  on  com- 
!G  signal  with  simultaneous  thoughts.  An 


hour  later,  in  the  plane  on  the  way  to  Cairo,  the 
short  one  rose  from  his  seat  and  strolled  up  to  the 
magazine  rack  at  the  front  of  the  cabin.  After 
some  rummaging  he  finally  withdrew  a  copy  of 
Holiday  magazine  and  was  walking  back  to  his 
seat  when,  for  some  reason,  he  suddenly  paused, 
then  went  back  up  the  aisle,  replaced  the  maga- 
zine in  the  rack,  and  returned  empty-handed  to  his 
seat  beside  bis  companion. 

The  plane  hammered  on  now  against  the  late 
afternoon.  He  felt  an  odd  dizziness,  like  that  al- 
ways In  ought  to  him  by  old  blinking  newsreels 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  showing  the  sound- 
less shoutings  of  leaders,  the  harried  prancings  of 
multitudes  now  all  long  dead.  He  bad  always  felt 
dislocated  whenever  he  visited  places  where  his 
forebears  had  been,  contemplating  the  countrysides 
and  houses  that  had  contained,  long  before  he  was 
born,  their  daily  existences,  their  presences,  their 
lost  voices,  lint  this  was  not  only  a  voyage  beyond 
bis  own  existence,  but  back  into  the  primordial 
mystery  of  a  society  that  bad  existed  before  his 
own  hemisphere  had  even  been  dreamed  of. 

The 

■  YINC  I\  A  Bl'EATHLESS  HEAT  far  up  the  Nile  in 
Lithe  interior  of  Egypt,  the  ancient  Fharaonic 
<  it\  ol  I. uxor  has  been  left  more  or  less  a  colonial 
ghost  town  with  shaded  carriages  still  f  lopping 
along  its  riverfront  boulevard  in  the  late  after- 
noons, now  carrying  camera -slung  tourists  with 
plastic  souvenir  bags  instead  of  braided  I5ritish 
commissioners  with  their  cologned  ladies. 

He  had  flown  up  that  morning  from  Cairo.  Now, 
from  a  dock  below  the  balconies  of  the  Winter 
Palace  Hotel,  be  set  out  for  the  far  riverbank  in 
a  ferr)  launch  with  a  clattering  gas  motor  like  a 
tractor  engine,  chugging  across  the  sprawling  Nile 
back  into  the  furthest  sunstruck  silences  of  an- 
tiquity. A  waiting  car  carried  him  past  a  waste- 
land like  a  photograph  negative:  bleak,  blinding- 
white  bluffs  against  a  dark-blue  sky  almost  near 
blackness,  all  ol  it  blank  of  an\  sound  or  mov  ement, 
life,  traces  of  any  passage  of  centuries,  civiliza- 
tions, mortal  events  until  they  reached  the  Valley 
of  the  king>.  the  car  stopping  before  what  seemed 
a  scattering  of  holes,  dark  mouths  gaping  mute  in 
the  sun.  Venturing  down  the  dim  chill  passage- 
ways, illuminated  by  light  bulbs  in  rock,  leading 
to  broken  sarcophagi,  he  discovered  a  long  pro- 
fusion id  colors  and  shapes  like  some  violent, 
luxurious  perfumes  of  that  past  sucked  and  held 
abeyant  from  the  total  obliteration  accomplished 
aboveground:  an  interminable  chronicle  of  crown- 
ings, processions,  grave  encounters  with  hawk- 
beaded  deities,  sedate  warfares,  calm  beheadings, 
all  d<  <•  with  an  odd,  crude  simplicity  under  clum- 
sily starred  skies  like  the  laborious  drawings  of  a 
fourth  It  seemed  to  whisper  some  civiliza- 

tion of  precocious  terrible  children,  filling  these 
catacombs  with  all  their  small,  familiar  tranquil- 
lities and  beguilements  and  assertions,  an  obsessive 


kIt  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to 
regard  Israel  as 
anything  other 
than  the  second 
Exodus,  not  to 
mention  prob- 
ably th<'  single 
most  romantic 
event  of  mod- 
ern history.** 
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MAN 

Unnotltve 
by  freedom 

ALONE. 


Ipeftfv  million  free  American?  are  locked 
Bring  in  misery. 

■bis  away  their  lives  on  front  stoops, 
■ttause  thev  don't  have  the  training  to 
■  hold  decent  jobs, 
it  for  some  of  them  there  is  hope. 

»mething  is  being  done, 
^eminent  and  industrv  are  working 
:>  train  the  unskilled. 

i  in  Januarv  "68  Shell  introduced 
wtive  tune-up  course  in  a  New  York 
x>l  where  there  was  a  dropout 

le  course  exposed  the  students  to 
cated  electronic  equipment,  and  to 
k  thinking  with  a  practical  end. 
(was  a  big  success, 
br  the  first  time  in  their  lives  many 
pboys  took  an  interest  in  school  and 
I  a  desire  to  learn.  And  continue 

■  those  who  graduated  from  the  course, 
pat  on  to  college. 

pa  low-income  area  of  Trenton. 
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cartooning,  coiling  over  walls  and  corners  and 
even  ceilings  like  sonic  pell-mell  graffiti,  as  if  iliis 
were  actually  the  aboriginal  artistic  impulse,  Un- 
common beginning  of  both  Paradise  Lost  and  the 
epigrams  on  the  walls  of  filling-station  rest  rooms. 

As  the  car  carried  liini  hack  toward  the  ferry, 
In;  saw  the  enormous  constructions  of  these  same 
children  looming  almost  incidentally  above  the 
alius  ial  lields  along  the  Nile,  led  massively  askew 
by  subsequent  periodic  earthquakes  and  armies. 
In  the  temples  near  Luxor,  he  found  walls  and 
columns  scribbled  over  with  the  graffiti  of  succes- 
sive tides  of  invasion  and  pilgrimage  -"Holroyd 
I {{.H 7.  "Rimbaud,"  crude  notchings  in  ancient 
Latin,  Creek,  the  same  hasty  awkwardness  of  the 
anonymous  initials  one  sees  littered  across  rock 
clifls  along  mountain  highways  in  North  Carolina. 
Il  i-  as  il  men  had  paused  here  to  leave  these 
labored  etchings  ignorant  that  history  would  re- 
membei  theii  passage  and  plunder,  mindless  that 
two  thousand  years  latei  they  would  be  known 
with  awe  as  the  Komans,  the  Creeks.  \\  hat  stunned 
him  in  1 1 1  i  might)  rubble  of  pillars  and  effigies, 
abiding  now  in  an  oblivion  of  cluttering  sparrows, 
was  the  epic  desperation  of  those  vanished  1-foot 
8-inch  men  to  magnify  themselves,  to  duplicate 
themselves  in  c  olossal  redundancy  with  colonnades 
of  identical  monoliths:  man  beginning  on  earth 
instantl)  in  vanity  and  bombast,  with  his  history 
seeming  evei  since  more  oi  less  a  procession  oi 
the  same. 

The  inhabitants  of  Luxor  now  seem  to  live  in  a 
kind  of  casual  gossipy  intimacy  with  these  giants 
ol  Kg  ypt's  daw  n  their  fondness,  one  senses,  arising 
out  ol  an  assurance  that  these  kings,  by  supplying 
ruins,  had  provided  their  progeny  forever  after 
with  a  livelihood  in  tips.  Ilis  own  guide,  member 
of  a  faniilv  professional  dynast)  going  back  to  a 
great-great-grandfather,  was  himself  now  sixty- 
seven  and  a  bit  winded  after  each  steep  climb  out 
of  the  tombs  into  the  blast  of  the  sun,  but  facing 
eight  more  years  before  his  ordained  retirement. 
\\  lien  the)  lust  set  out  in  the  ferry  launch,  he  had 


produced  from  somewhere  in  the  engulf  ( 
of  his  white  robe  a  neatly  printed  busin 
"Casern  Ahmed,  Guide.  Speaks  Five  Lj U 
Luxor,  U.A.R."  He  is,  he  solemnly  rep  ed 
pure  Moslem.  All  my  years,  never  take  im 
of  alcohol,  not  even  beer  pass  my  lips.  I\  u 
bought  in  Alexandria  for  five  hundred  I 
dot  is  one  wonderful  woman— 1  tell  her  I 
first  and  deb  last,  but  she  don  believe  me.  di 
why."  Before  very  long,  he  announced  | 
very  much  someday  to  see  deli  Fifth  Ainu 
New  York  City.  I  been  in  dot  Life  magfie 
I  been  in  dot  Look  magazine,  when  deh  c'le 
both  once.  Maybe  your  magazine  could  I  it 
come  over.  Dot  Nasser,  he  awfully  harcfie 
give  you  a  thing.  He  don  let  anybody  t 
because  of  the  Israelis,  but  if  your  magaz  m 
to  him  a  letter.  1  think  Nasser  wouldn't  1 
thing.  Maybe  so?  Meri  t,  beaucoup.  Dot  Fi 
nne  one  place  Ahmed  like  to  walk  and';,' 
ihev  were  proceeding  to  the  tombs,  he  ke  sf 
biting ,  in  his  soft  and  lilting  singsong,  M: 
I'm  descendant  of  dese  Pharaohs,  I  dc  k: 
Kverybod)  sa)  I  look  like  Ramses  II — "  aJ  w 
evei.  deep  in  the  crypts,  they  would  coir  or 
dim  sepia  figure  of  some  Pharaoh,  Ahm<  v 
strike  a  profile  pose  by  match  glow  closi  g; 
it:  "Me.  See?  me."  Trudging  on  thr<  ;h 
temples,  languidly  flourishing  his  fly-w/k, 
battered  Florsheim  shoes  making  small  rr  :e: 
the  dust,  he  mused,  "But  de  Pharaohs  del 
decadents.  <  )ver  dere,  now,  the  tomb  of  Qi 
shepsut  we  don  like  her  because  she  1 
bawdy  queen.  She  was  not  my  friend,  I'm  in 
and  he  paused  now  and  then,  after  report!;; 
casual  royal  atrocity,  to  shake  his  head  ill 
"Abb,  deb  were  very  intelligent,  most  Lnl 
but  very  cruel.  Very  cruel — tsk-tsk-tsk.  .  | 
companying  them  was  a  pale  young  m  i 
New  York,  with  sandy  mutton-chop  whi:  rs 
Kgyptologist  whose  avid  and  elaborate  pa  oi 
the  subject  was  somewhat  complicated  by  e 
be  suffered  from  an  aversion  to  sun  and  1  t, 


; ,  ptitin  \i  1 1  be 
bonking  prisoners 
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these  two   Americans  began  to  flag, 
ould  croon  happily,  "Coo-rage.  Coo-rage" 
ate  and  elegant  summons  with  which  he 
loubt  been  gently  tugging  faltering  cul- 
rims  for  forty-six  years.  He  paused  once 
whimsically  pornographic  tableau,  and, 
rick  flip  of  his  fly- whisk,  reported  in  a 
andalized  mumble,  "I  seen  many  German 
ake  deah  hosbands  wait  for  dem  while 
up  deah  and  measure  deh  penises.  Yes." 
J  .till  along  the  Nile  are  the  moist  low  fields 
ij  led  settlements  which  have  lingered  on  for 
i  thousand  years  since  these  temples  and 
ij  — as  dense  and  myriad  as  the  pageantry 
lown  the  tunnels  of  the  tombs,  donkeys, 
buffalo,  water  carriers,  reapers  all  ab- 
their  small  simultaneous  labors  like  one 
hel's  paintings  of  a  medieval  harvest, 
e  face  of  this  land  move  the  figures  of 
rapped  in  raven-black  cloth,  past  the  sim- 
ns  of  mud-brick  huts  pinched  and  patted 
:  very  dirt,  with  pajamaed  children  flur- 
I  Brief  fumes  of  dust  along  the  bald  lanes, 
;l  hatters  of  chickens.  The  only  evidences 
•ogress  of  history  are  the  trivial  adorn- 
telephone  poles,  a  powder-blue  building 
le  like  a  somewhat  dowdy  Crimean  pal- 
h  i  houses  the  local  chapter  of  the  Arab 
s  >arty,  and,  clangoring  everywhere  from 
even  pulsing  faintly  across  the  quiet 
f  the  temples,  the  sound  of  radios,  insis- 
laustible,  urgent — radio  being  the  essen- 
r  it.  the  oxygen  of  the  current  government 
!  sumes  to  preside  over  this  ageless  pri- 
s  ietv:  the  revolutionary  khaki  radio  gov- 
nfome  400  miles  down  the  river  at  Cairo. 


I  AYS  BEFORE  AT  THE  CAIRO  AIRPORT,  it 
ii  i  he  had  been  abruptly  dropped  into  a 
lintelligible  echoing  voices;  men  in  dis- 
iled  white  uniforms;  an  exchange  of  his 
an  inscrutable  oversized  currency  tinted 
pastels:  being  clapped  by  multitudinous 
il  a  cab;  riding  through  taffy -colored  sand 
la  with  barbed  wire,  past  wooden  sentry 
i  id  the  bland  walls  of  military  installa- 
pf  a  spacious  suburb  of  snuff-yellow  stucco 
vw  i  flowers  a  lipstick  red ;  reaching  at  last 
gf  f  Cairo.  He  found  himself  now  entering 
us  some  old  massive  millstone  still  im- 
■  h  the  residue,  the  intermingled  pulps  and 
•i  5  slow  immense  turnings  and  gristings — 
iflohs,  Alexander,  the  Caesars,  the  Turks 
la  :lukes,  Napoleon,  the  Europeans.  Along 
«1  of  its  streets  he  was  able  to  glimpse 
*mi  still  in  its  primordial  condition  as 
Sle  dust  as  lizards  and  living  the  existence 
>ijj.  Women  with  burnt-out  faces,  at  alley- 
foj  which  issued  a  breath  like  that  of  mon- 
I  with  small  children  standing  and  nursing 
tf  bared  breasts;  fellahin  in  their  liquid 
■Ihtshirts  trudging  along  railroad  tracks 
lq  intinuous  procession  out  of  nothingness 


into  nothingness  through  a  timeless  arrested  sun- 
down; others  sitting  in  small  yellow  dirt  parks 
carefully  sipping  from  filter-tip  cigarettes  with  their 
knees  spread  under  their  gowns,  wearing  rubber 
shower  sandals  with  ribbed  nylon  socks  rolled 
down  around  bony  powdered  ankles.  In  the  morn- 
ings right  after  dawn  he  would  see  them  squatting 
up  and  down  the  slopes  of  the  Nile,  one  hand 
clutching  a  rock  above  them  for  balance,  to  defe- 
cate. Down  an  interminable  succession  of  side 
streets,  milling  tunnels  of  traffic  in  hot  tea,  cab- 
bages, tin  pots,  tallow-white  chicken  carcasses, 
aphrodisiacs,  incidental  newsstand  pornography, 
illustrated  pamphlets  of  Leda  and  the  Swan.  (There 
lurks  in  the  city,  he  was  to  discover,  a  kind  of 
musing,  miasmal  sexuality,  in  some  profound  way 
defeated  but  still  obsessive.  Walking  down  the 
hotel  corridor,  he  once  passed  two  men  standing 
just  inside  an  open  door,  clutching  each  other  and 
weeping  hopelessly,  and  as  he  was  fitting  his  key 
into  his  lock  he  glanced  back  to  see  one  of  them 
walking  on  toward  the  elevators  with  the  other 
leaning  into  the  hall  calling  after  the  departing 
figure  with  violent  shouting  sobs. )  The  voices  in 
the  market  streets  were  all  bellowing  in  a  language 
that  sounded  like  a  bubbling  of  mellow  vowels 
from  the  constricted  gutturals  of  a  progressive 
strangulation.  Meanwhile,  streetcars  clanged  with 
a  dry  snapping  of  sparks  beneath  billboard  adver- 
tisements done  in  a  florid  and  vicious  art  remi- 
niscent of  those  brazen  unholy  depictions  on  the 
signs  outside  carnival  sideshow  tents.  Taxicabs 
kept  up  a  constant  babble  of  puny  horn-bleats. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  an  occasional  funeral  pro- 
cession, black  figures  walking  behind  a  black 
coach  pulled  by  horses,  coiled  briefly  into  sight 
and  then  vanished  into  the  crowds  again.  "One 
can  only  thank  God  they  are  Moslem,"  a  foreign 
professor  proposed  at  dinner  several  evenings 
later,  "that  they  don't  take  alcohol  and  there  is 
imposed  on  them  that  Victorian  decorum  of  their 
religion.  If  these  Moslem  disciplines  and  absti- 
nences were  removed,  they  would  be  uncontrol- 
lable, it  would  be  unimaginable." 

On  another  evening — in  an  alley  cafe  with  a 
roof  of  cane  thatching  and  birds  twittering  in  sus- 
pended cages — an  Egyptian  government  official 
told  him,  "The  truth  is,  the  Egyptian  simply  can- 
not live  without  religion.  Whether  Ra,  Anion.  Zeus 
and  Dionysius,  Christ  or  Allah,  they  have  had  to 
have  a  religion — some  religion — for  all  their  four 
thousand  years."  He  seemed  at  times  to  ca'ch  this 
desperation  in  the  sunset  cries  of  the  muezzin — 
lingering  brokenhearted  howls  of  longing  after  God. 
Then,  one  afternoon,  he  was  taken  to  a  Coptic 
cathedral  in  Cairo  by  an  Egyptian  student  whose 
sister  and  brother-in-law  had  been  among  the 
Arabs  he  had  met  that  afternoon  back  in  Atlanta. 
The  student  had  wanted  to  be  a  priest  and,  even 
gh  he  was  studying  now,  under  orders  from 
his  fath(  r,  to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  had  re- 
mained  u  i  fed .  celibate.  The  youth,  who  was 
always  miumurously  struggling  against  shyness, 
was  dressed  in  a  solemn  black  suit  with  white  shirt 
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Marshall  Frady  a,u'  'hin  black  tie  and  held  his  hands  gently  cupped 
at  his  middle  coat-button  as  they  ascended  the 
cathedral  steps.  Recently  constructed  to  ornament 
a  portion  of  Saint  Mark's  remains  sent  to  Cairo 
by  the  Vatican,  the  church  seemed  a  ludicrous  ex- 
travagance, looming  out  of  the  surrounding  misery, 
incomplete — all  work  stopped  because  of  the  war 
and  no  date  set  for  its  resumption — with  dirt 
aisles,  naked  brick  walls,  light  bulbs  dangling  from 
long  cords,  and  scaffolding  reaching  up  into  high 
vaulted  spaces  where  the  few  voices  around  them 
died  in  small  lost  echoes.  The  student  led  him  on 
around  to  the  rear — a  short  walk  past  mimosa 
trees,  where  two  earth-drab  beggars  were  squat- 
ting in  the  afternoon  heat  over  a  small  inexpli- 
cable brilliant  fire,  to  the  small  rotunda  shrine  in- 
to whose  center  was  set  a  marble  sarcophagus  con- 
taining the  fragments  of  Saint  Mark.  For  several 
minutes,  he  gazed  at  the  rainbow  of  murals  around 
the  wall,  illustrating  Saint  Mark's  life,  and  then 
turned  to  discover  that  the  student  had  been 
standing  for  several  moments  now  at  the  sarcopha- 
gus, his  fragile  hands  King  lightly  atop  the  marble 
while  his  lips  were  stirring  in  some  inaudible  rapt 
utterance,  perhaps  in  yet  another  explanation  of 
his  broken  promise,  his  exile  now  in  the  secular 
world.  And  in  that  instant,  he  recognized  in  this 
willowy,  abashed  student  the  phenomenon  of  a 
belief  outside  history,  larger  than  the  incidental 
refuse  of  a  mortal  earthly  existence  from  which 
all  science  and  cvnicism  and  frivolousness  derive: 
a  belief  more  complete  and  absolute  and  inviolate 
than  anything  known  in  the  West  since  the  medie- 
val period  of  grace,  a  faith  that  was  its  own  reality, 
created  its  own  realities,  so  that  suddenly  he  actu- 
allv  was  in  the  presence  of  the  remnants  of  Saint 
Mark,  he  had  come  upon  a  single  thin  tenuous 
line  of  phvsicality  from  the  dark  maelstrom  of  the 
past  all  the  way  to  a  taste  of  wine  in  lantern  light 
among  low  voices  and  the  light  fleeting  touch  of 
a  gaunt  figure  in  an  upper  room  in  Judea. 

He  began  to  have  the  sense,  after  a  few  days  in 
Cairo,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  some  cataclysmic 
implosion  of  time.  Coinciding  with  this  primal  re- 
ligiousness and  primeval  moil  of  mankind  in  the 
streets,  was  disheveled  exertion — cement  trucks, 
electric  generators,  power  lines,  all  the  rumpside 
ganglia  of  progress — to  conjure  forth  a  brave  new 
technological  societv.  Hotel  phones,  lifted  from 
cradles  shaped  like  crocodile  paws,  offered  erratic- 
approximations  of  communication:  closet  doors 
opened  to  the  blinking  of  uncertain  tube  lights 
from  Romania,  lamps  murmured  with  transparent 
low -wattage  bulbs.  With  this  exertion  now  being 
additionally  harassed  by  Israel.  Cairo  had  a  curi- 
ous look  of  W  orld  W  ar  II:  there  were  desultory 
blackouts  after  sundown,  traffic  proceeding  with  a 
nervous  winking  of  dim  headlights  past  official 
buildings  whose  windows  were  all  daubed  in  blue 
paint.  The  ubiquitous  military  paraphernalia  on 
the  streets  had  a  pre-nuclear  look,  like  those  in  old 
newsreels  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  Italian  towns, 
with  jeeps  and  trucks  painted  in  dull  butterscotch 
barging  back  and  forth  beneath  billboards  on 


t  smil; 


which  girls  coiffured  like  Dorothy 
Betty  Grable  lounged  with  the  vivid 
and  stout  shoulders  of  the  Forties. 


THK  FACT  Is,  THE  GOVERNMENT  of  Egyr  j 
gaged  not  only  in  a  war  with  Israel,  1  j 
second  internal  war  against  Egypt's  pas  1 
second  war  is  conducted  from  the  spare  ge  i« 
buildings  of  plaster  and  glass — soldiers  c  te 
at  their  sandbagged  entranceways,  a  I 
frumpish  and  secondhand  look  about  the  a 
only  ten  or  twelve  years — which  contain  th  le 
and  engineers  and  technocrats  of  Nasser  re 
lution.  By  the  standards  of  surrounding  t( 
this  revolution  is  approaching  middle  age.  tt 
in  an  office  in  one  of  these  buildings  ontif 
noon,  the  American  was  informed  by  one  ve 
merit  sub-minister:  "I  will  be  very  hone  j 
you — there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  stil  tr 
gling  to  bring  this  country  into  the  twenti  c 
tury."  Such  a  feat  would  seem  more  sta  a 
and  complicated  to  negotiate  than  the  accc  j1 
ment  of  the  pyramids:  it  would  be  a  quant  i 
across  the  inertia  of  accumulated  centuries  eta 
Indeed,  almost  immediatel)  after  disemi 
from  the  plane  at  the  airport,  he  had  b-in 
suspect  that  the  essential  industry  on  whicjl 
Egypt  was  secretly  sustaining  itself  wat'l 
sheesh."  That  soft  whispered  plea,  the  M 
palms  instantly  began  to  nibble  at  his  at  iti 
following  him  through  every  turn,  even  oi 
the  cab  window,  like  some  siege  of  piran  f 
the  flat  unblinking  beseeching  stares,  at  c-e 
hoping  and  ravenous,  out  of  a  condition  of  5 
tion  that  had  at  first  stunned  and  bewildei  I 
For  three  years  now  ,  Egypt  has  been  suf  in 
tourist  drought,  an  old  guide  at  the  Giza  pun 
outside  Cairo  told  him:  "\es,  I  have  manyie 
at  the  Miami  Beach,  the  New  York  City,  d 
Los  Angeles  also,  I  know  these  many  peo  ( 
years.  But  since  1%7,  with  the  Israeli  f:ie 
have  not  seen  them,  they  have  stopped  com*.! 
more,  they  are  all  gone."'  At  the  botton-f 
road  leading  up  to  the  pyramids,  there  is  a 
gathered  a  congregation  of  guides  atop  •* 
camels:  whenever  a  cab  passes  carrying  I 
with  a  camera,  they  wheel  and  pursue  il  U 
way  up  the  hill  in  a  dusty  stampede  like  Q 
after  a  stagecoach.  At  the  Sphinx  below  tit p 
mids,  at  the  tombs  at  Luxor,  they  kept  mate  I 
out  of  dust  and  heat  like  dark  wraiths,  t 
after  him  through  the  ruins  with  their .'■» 
scraps  of  gaietv  :  "What's  up,  Doc? — Ev>  u 
copacetic?  All  A-OK? — See  you  later,  all  t< 
After  a  while,  their  bold  smiles  in  bur  1 
faces  began  to  seem  like  the  grinning  of  ca  il 
Here  and  there,  he  found  the  enterprise  h  I 
touched  w  ith  a  curious  revolutionary  integ  v 
a  main  Cairo  boulevard  he  was  stopped  by 
bov  of  about  fourteen  who.  rebuffed  in  I  * 
of  a  shoeshine.  asked  for  a  cigarette,  ai  • 
after  accepting  it.  announced.  "Now  you  f 
this,  I  shine  your  shoes  free,"  pursuing  h  I 
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igh  perilous  traffic,  shouting.  ""But  I 
mot  let  you  give  me  a  cigarette  for 
not  good  for  me.  \ou  understand?" — 
is  chest — "Is  not  right  for  me  in  here, 
irette  for  nothing."  until  he  was  virtu- 
al. Perhaps  in  such  small  alterations. 
>s.  are  revolutions  truly  registered, 
er  afternoon,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
ars  patched  with  damp  mortar  and  lit 
clowing  mosquito-filaments,  lie  found 
dersecretary  of  Planning,  a  cordial, 
uovant  man  in  shirt-sleeves,  smoking 
uttes.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair 
through  which  there  swirled  a  steady 
lapers.  clerks,  graphs,  charts,  with  the 
inside  him  regularly  giving  a  thin  rattle 
coming  from  another  office  where  he 
onference  waiting,  the  L  ndersecretarv 
ilhe  official  w  orking  day  in  Egypt  comes 
ound  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
kn  working  on  through  the  rest  of  the 
n  into  the  evenings  sometimes.  And  it 
E  inching  ahead.  Agriculture,  of  course. 

economic  factor,  and  we  are  now  a 
.  which  is  very  good.  Oil  can  go  skv- 
le  next  five  years — "  he  stopped  to 
itistics  laid  before  him  by  an  assistant, 
man  in  a  drab  blue  suit  with  heltless 

back  slightly  humped  and  his  hands 

his  waist  — "we  will  be  expanding  to 
Bids  to  triple  our  production.  In  fact, 
ice  1967  is  one  reason  I  believe  we  re 
11.  It's  given  everyone,  you  know,  this 

cessity.  of  responsibility.  .  .  ." 


pu,"  INTONED  the  genial  Minister  of 
Guidance,  soon  to  depart  for  his  new 
•assador  to  France,  "that  Durrell  was 
ut  Egypt  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

like  that  today."  But  not  long  after, 
n  came  across  a  kind  of  inner  society 
;]uiet  domestic  community  of  refugees 
^revolutionary  years  who  gather  regu- 
ilac  evenings  at  Cairo's  Gezira  Sport- 
•e  cluh  sits  on  an  island  in  the  Nile.  It 
estige  of  England's  presence:  bowered 
rees  among  expansive  greens,  with  a 
parquet  floors,  and  walnut  wainscot- 
emony  walls.  Through  open  doors 
Iter  to  snitch  nut*  from  the  bowls 
mips,  and  then  flutter  back  out  again 
ining  afternoon  where  Mercedes  are 
leisurely  past  long  porches  of  wicker 
vaiters  float  back  and  forth  under  the 
|g  trays  of  rum  fizzes.  One  evening  he 
of  these  kindred  souls  sitting  and  talk- 
nemselves  on  a  patio,  spinning  gossa- 
is  about  another  time,  and  talking  in 
ironies  about  the  present.  About  the 
1  Ambassador,  someone  said.  "He  is 
igh  man,  you  know.  No  delicacv,  a 
sense  of  humor  actually.  .  .  ."  Thev 
her,  a  company  of  eminently  pleasant 


and  congenial  men.  Among  them  was  a  former 
Egyptian  general  who  had  been  abruptly  disposed 
of  by  Nasser  in  1956 — a  mild  man  of  clumsy  bulk, 
as  if  he  had  been  sawed  and  hammered  together 
out  of  haphazard  plank  ends,  who  with  a  painful 
earnestness  began  explaining  Egypt's  essential 
peaceableness  while  he  steadily  fingered  a  neck- 
lace of  Islamic  prayer  beads  until,  in  a  kind  of 
affectionate  impatience,  the  man  beside  him 
snatched  the  beads  out  of  his  hands,  the  general 
then  proceeding  to  furl  and  unfurl  the  bottom  of 
his  tie  in  tight  little  rolls  as  he  continued  his  dis- 
course. Presently,  they  were  joined  by  a  younger 
man  in  dark  glasses  who  vaguely  resembled  a 
more  heartily  fed  \^  oody  Allen:  he  was  introduced 
as  the  son  of  Egypt's  largest  landowner  before 
Nasser:  "This  fellow  here.  now.  it  was  his  kind 
they  had  the  revolution  for.  Out  there  on  his 
estate,  he  used  to  hunt  people." 

He  went  on  with  them  for  supper  in  an  apart- 
ment belonging  to  an  engineer  now  in  his  robust 
tifties  whose  father  had  reputedly  been  making 
§2  million  a  year  before  Nasser  and  had  been 
somewhat  distressed  by  this  playboy  son  of  his. 
Fawzi,  who  so  far  had  indeed  proceeded  through 
three  marriages.  His  den  somewhat  invoked  a 
room  in  a  fraternity  house  at  a  Midwestern  state 
university:  a  giant  mock-up  bottle  of  Johnnie 
\\  alker  Black  Label  resting  atop  a  stereo  playing 
lorn  Jones,  Richard  Harris,  the  theme  from  Mid- 
night t. nu  boy.  Before  long,  a  few  women  arrived 
who  were  attached  with  varying  degrees  of  formal- 
it  \  to  the  men  there:  and  it  soon  began  to  emerge 
to  this  American  journalist,  even  in  Egyptian,  that 
several  arabesque  games  and  arrangements  were 
quietly  under  way  here,  a  continuous  play  of 
baroque  prospects.  He  had  already  detected  an  un- 
derstanding between  an  Egyptian  information  of- 
ficial — a  somewhat  sober  and  morose  fellow  in 
heavj  horn-rim  glasses,  with  a  dark  smudge  of 
savagelv  shaven  beard — and  a  towering  straw v 
Dutch  blonde  with  a  small  bitten  face.  Hearing  the 
frayed  years  of  forty  but  still  lithe  and  handsomely 
preserved,  who  was  herself  married  to  a  Mediter- 
ranean diplomat.  During  supper,  she  suddenlv 
looked  at  the  American  and  announced,  "You 
screwed  us.  you  know,  in  Indonesia."  a  proclama- 
tion which  the  Egyptian  information  official  ob- 
viouslv  understood  as  a  sexual  flare,  as  the  first 
sniff  of  a  developing  gamy  coziness.  He  grew  pro- 
gressively more  taut,  and  when  the  American 
happened  to  mention  he  had  been  born  in  January, 
the  official  abruptly  turned  to  him  and  imparted 
the  news.  "  l  ou  will  probably  get  cancer.  Yes. 
that's  right.  I  saw  the  statistics  someplace,  verv 
responsible  medical  statistics,  people  born  in  Jan- 
uary always  die  from  cancer  more  than  people 
born  in  any  other  month."  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  official  stood  and  remarked  a  little  metallicallv 
he  would  like  to  leave  now.  The  woman  merelv 
fluttered  her  hand  from  her  chair  and  tinkled. 
"Goodbye.  .  .  ."'  But  he  remained  standing,  his 
eyeglasses  glittering  in  the  lamplight,  until  at  last 
the  woman  got  up  and  went  with  him,  leaving 
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behind  now  only  the  American  and  Fawzi  and  an 
Egyptian  doctor.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  elevator 
doors  in  the  hall  hum])  shut  behind  them,  Fawzi 
groaned,  "Ahh,  is  she  not  a  beauty?  There  has 
been  this  thing  with  the  two  of  them  for  at  least 
the  past  seven  years,  yet  she  stays  married  to  that 
husband  of  hers,  a  very  tall  and  handsome  man 
himself  who  does  not  give  a  damn  for  her.  But 
with  her  and  Akrouk,  do  you  know,  there  is  no 
sex:'  For  the  last  five  years,  absolutely —  '  he 
slapped  his  knee  " — no  sex!  This  I  know.  She  does 
not  finally  enjoy  the  act.  Superb  in  everything 
right  up  to  the  act  itself.  But  Akrouk  is  absolutely 
dedicated  to  her.  He  takes  such  treatment  from  her 
— ahhh,  he  takes  such  suffering.  But  if  she  -were 
to  point  to  you  and  say,  'Akrouk,  kill  him,'  he 
would  kill  you  right  there,  just  like  snapping  the 
fingers."  And  then,  with  the  night  dwindling, 
Fawzi  and  the  doctor  fell  to  lamenting,  over  the 
last  watery  Scotch  in  their  glasses,  the  passing  of 
the  great  courtesans:  "Magnificent  women,  were 
they  not?  You  remember  them?  Nothing  whatso- 
ever of  whores  about  them,  never  did  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  money,  but  for  love,  they 
were  women  who  simply  lived  for  love.  Cultured, 
beautiful — my  God!  You  would  find  them  at  all 
the  best  parties,  with  diplomats  and  government 
ministers,  they  were  simply  a  part  of  great  so- 
ciety. But  they  have  all  gone,  haven't  they?  All  of 
it  is  gone.  You  know,  there  just  aren't  any  serious 
affairs  anymore.  With  the  young  people  now,  sleep 
with  one,  sleep  with  another,  it  doesn't  matter — 
your  girl  leaves  you,  so  what?  You'll  find  another 
one  tomorrow  somewhere.  It's  all  merely  func- 
tional now.  Something  has  been  lost  in  life,  good 
friend.  There  was  a  time — ah,  1  remember  it — 
you  were  in  love  with  a  woman,  you  would  always 
be  afraid  you  would  lose  her,  she  would  always  be 
afraid  she  would  lose  you.  There  would  be  scenes 
at  parties.  But  you  gave  yourself  then.  Love  was 
important  then.  .  .  ." 


N  THE  FIRST  THURSDAY  OF  EVERY 

concert  is  given  in  Cairo  by  an 


diva  of  a  certain  age  named  Omar  Kals  £ 
has  been  for  decades  now  a  kind  of  toi  -sii 
folk-singer,  soul-singer  to  the  entire  Ar  i 
speaking  to  the  most  ancient  heart  of  the  ral 
like  some  combination  of  Edith  Piaf.  m 
Jackson,  Judy  Garland,  and  Sophie  Ti  er, 
has  become  a  phenomenon  in  the  Middle  n 
her  monthly  concerts,  lasting  from  a;  I 
until  two  in  the  morning,  are  seismic  nt 
which  private  Caravelle  and  Lear  jets  c  ie 
ding  into  Cairo's  airport  for  days  ahea'bei 
sheiks  and  sultans  and  prime  ministers  mi 
rocco  to  Kuwait.  As  was  usual  on  the  nij.  fl 
concerts,  Cairo's  underground  of  prerevi  tic 
emigres,  the  American  now  among  them  all 
this  Thursday  evening  at  the  nightclul  ioi 
short  alley  from  the  cinema  hall  where  M 
perform,  with  a  quiet  brisk  dispatch  pin 
curely  and  comfortably  drunk  as  sooi  is 
arrived.  Presently,  a  woman  entered,  b 
gamine  with  a  certain  look  of  money  <  >ut 
like  a  faint  shimmer  along  her  limbs,  he 
already  a  trifle  awash,  on  the  arm  of  p 
perfumed,  fluorescent  youth  whom  she  i'oc 
to  Fawzi  by  his  first  name  and  sang,  sn 
beautiful?  .  .  ."  Fawzi  later  told  the  Am :a: 
name  was  Lani;  she  was  an  Egyptian  ho 
been  carefully  and  thoroughly  seasoned  i 
pean  schools  and  was  still  a  formidabh  I 
figure  in  Cairo,  even  after  Nasser.  Fro/Fa 
other  shoulder,  she  looked  across  at  the  ne 
and  said,  "That  may  be,  but  Fm  not  nea  as 
as  I  once  was.  But  then,  none  of  us  ar  ar 
Fawzi?"  She  turned  to  greet  Akrouk,  th<  if( 
tion  official,  who  seemed  somewhat  moi  ch 
this  evening  and  wedged  himself  onto  ao< 
side  her  at  the  bar,  declaring,  "You  an  . 
w  hen  we  are  both  of  us  past  sex,  whi  tl 
behind  us,  we  will  marry  and  spend  our  es 


ut  beautiful  flowers  and  music — "  and 
ji  d  forward,  pulling  his  head  toward  her, 
5I  his  damp  cheek  and  said,  "I  adore  you, 
B  just  adore  you.  That  is  an  appointment." 
Ijii  the  pent  uproar  of  the  voices  around 

I  aught  occasional  dim  wellings  of  applause 
n  oncert  hall.  The  people  around  him  now 

II  gaged  in  a  kind  of  calculated,  ritualized 
Id  s,  and  he  thought  then  of  a  passage 
3(  on: 


•pt  restlessly,  dreaming  loveless  dreams. 

re  was  dance  music  and  later,  Mozart, 

of  measureless  innocence  that  echoed 

lost  mined  temples  of  peace  and 
to  their  dreams  an  impossible  vision: 

c  thai  outlasted  time  and  iluclt  even  in 
flit,  beyond  the  reach  of  death  anil  all 

tentorial,  descending  dusks.  .  .  .  They 
fund  turned.  .  .  .  They  uere  painted  with 

r  those  fallen  child  ten  who  lite  and 
uttd  soundlessly  scream,  and  whose 

aze  forever.  .  .  . 


dulgence  in  this  fancy  one  handhold, 
metaphor,  while  he  sat  at  this  hat  adrift 
ra . led,  feeling  rather  like  a  pikefish  lost  in 
j{  gorgeous  anemones — was  gradually 
)y  the  realization  that  there  was  some- 
l|jy  dated  by  the  scene.  It  was  as  if  they 
ily  now  belatedly  arrived  at  a  style  of 
iertained  forty  years  ago  to  Paris,  be- 
tually  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises.  Suddenl) 
,ani's  voice:  "What  are  you  doing,  win 
relax?  You  sit  there  like  you're  trying 
us  all  or  something.  God  damn  you 
— I  do  agree  with  Toynbee,  you  are  the 
erous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
aid  only  answer  with  a  mute  grin,  while 
t  but  did  not  say.  Not  just  Americans, 
oris,  including  even  Toynbee.  Any  .in- 
plopped  down  like  a  cold  load  in  all 
Durrell  probably,  which  teas  why  he 
>ff  later  and  write  about  it.  .  .  . 

while,  he  noticed  a   tall   man   in  his 
-sing  through  them,  pausing  only  briefly 
iddle,  saying  nothing,  only  listening  for 
and  then  moving  on.  dressed  in  a  mat 
il  a  harshly  barbered  haircut  that  gave 
if  jok  somehow  of  an  Fill  agent.  Fawzi 
if  him  as  an  Egyptian  lighter  pilot,  one  of 
10  had  not  only  managed  to  survive  for 
irs  but  had  actually  downed  a  number 
)lanes.  Now  a  kind  of  one-man  RAF  for 
1  still  Hew  regular  missions,  encountering 
nee  again  the  singular  burden  of  having 
e  of  his  luckless  nation's  few  answer-  to 
lary  skills  of  a  whole  fleet  of  enemy 
this  unimaginable  loneliness  entering 
l''ti  of  silence  and  death  and  a  desperate 
Ij.nto  which  none  of  his  own  people  could 
n — a  dimension  now    from   which  he 
l|er  fully   withdraw,   and   in   which  the 
'  ]  its  were  actually  more  intimate  company 
ui  these  people  whom  he  seemed  to  re- 


gard as  through  a  pane  of  glass.  And  yet.  as 
Fawzi  reported,  he  kept  returning  to  this  night- 
<  lub.  could  be  found  here  each  evening  around 
ten  o'clock:  "But  he  refuses  to  talk.  He  won  t  even 
tell  you  what  he  does,  even  when  he  knows  that 
you  know  anyway.  You  ask  him.  he  says  he  is  a 
playboy.  Several  times  I  have  tried  just  to  engage 
him  in  a  little  polite  conversation,  you  know,  but 
he  doesn't  want  it.  No.  Nobody  can  make  friends 
with  him,  it  seems.  So  I  finally  said.  To  hell  with 
him,  if  that's  the  way  he  wants  it,  okay — I  don't 
win  i  \  about  it  any  longer."  A  few  minutes  later, 
he  saw  the  pilot  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  off  by 
the  door,  his  face  absolutely  expressionless.  A 
moment  later,  he  glanced  back  again,  and  the 
pilot  was  gone. 

Then,  w  ith  an  intermission  in  the  concert  at  the 
cinema  hall,  more  people  began  entering  the  club, 
among  them  Nasser's  daughter  in  a  small  party 
moving  to  a  table,  causing  around  them  quickly 
lilted  eyebrows,  suspended  glasses,  down-tugs  at 
the  corners  of  mouths.  At  last,  sometime  after 
midnight,  he  wandered  with  a  group  up  the  alley- 
was  to  the  cinema  hall  where  the  concert  had 
resumed,  carrying  their  drinks  in  their  hands 
while  the  faun  who  had  arrived  with  Lani  danced 
along  a  wall  beside  them.  They  formed  a  dense 
cluster  at  an  open  door  in  the  rear  of  the  audito- 
rium, the  dour  young  guards  easting  furtive  glow- 
ers at  their  flushed  faces,  their  clothes,  the  glasses 
in  their  hands.  On  the  stage,  a  kind  of  private  salon 
orchestra  dressed  in  tuxedos  was  already  at  work, 
with  Omar  Kalsoum  sitting  before  them  at  the 
renter  of  the  footlights  dressed  in  a  simple  green 
gown,  motionless  in  her  chair,  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  a  -earl  in  her  lap:  from  that  distance,  she 
rather  resembled  a  somewhat  humorless  ami 
buxom  great-aunt  with  dyed  black  hair  drawn 
back  in  a  bun  (Fawzi  whispered.  "She  didn't 
marry  until  she  was  fifty-five— and  then  it  was  to 
a  skin-doctor "  I .  waiting  while  the  orchestra  con- 
tinued what  seemed  after  a  while  to  be  an  inex- 
haustible overture,  a  stunningly  wild  din  out  of 
the  desert,  their  common  genesis,  the  experience 
of  the  children  of  lshmael.  Still  she  sat  waiting. 
The  audience  below  her  was  a  restless  shifting 
multitude  in  the  gloom,  a  conglomerate  of  all  the 
Arab  world,  fluid  Saudi  head-drapery  and  Tu- 
nisian turbans  and  sober  European  suits,  with 
here  and  there  a  pale  glow  of  white  veils  where 
In  ides  were  sitting  with  their  grooms  on  their 
wedding  night.  Across  this  assembly  passed  inter- 
mittent shivers,  amazed  approving  ahhhhs  at  cer- 
tain turns  and  hoverings  in  the  sounds  from  the 
stage.  The  air  sweltered.  Cats  coiled  up  and  down 
the  aisle-.  At  the  slightest  gesture  from  Omar 
Kalsoum  that  she  might  be  preparing  to  stand  and 
sing,  there  w as  a  general  shuddering  over  the  hall, 

s,  '.  ,  ..i  gasps,  and  when  she  suddenly  cocked 
bet  bead  downward  once  after  an  especially  tan- 
talizii  i  by  the  moment  of  truth,  it  brought 
a  convulsive  groan,  with  one  man  finally  lunging 
to  his  feet  and  shouting  entreaties  to  her  until 
those  around  him   frantically   waved  him  back 


"It  was  as  if  they 
had  all  only 
now  belatedly 
arrived  at  a 
style  of  life  that 
pertained  forty 
years  ago  to 
Paris,  belong- 
ing actually  in 
The  Sun  Also 
Rises.'' 
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down.  "There  are  one  hundred  million  people  lis- 
tening to  her  at  this  moment."  Fawzi  whispered, 
"on  radios  all  the  way  from  Algeria  to  Oman. 
Mvself.  it  sends  a  tingling  up  m\  spine  every  time. 
1  eaunot  help  it. 

But  to  the  American,  the  hursts  of  appreciative 
applause,  the  transported  vow  Is.  always  came  at 
an  unexpected  moment,  slight!)  startling  him.  as 
if  there  was  proceeding  in  thi»  hall  some  interplay 
in  a  different  psychic  language,  the  indecipherahle 
spiritual  code  of  an  alien  sensihility.  And  at  last, 
unfurling  her  scarf,  she  arose.  There  was  a  long 
lelease.  an  explosion  of  hellows.  cheers,  and  clap- 
pin;;.  She  waited  until  it  subsided,  ami  then. 'al- 
most stealthily,  her  voice  began— a  wobbling  wail, 
a  sound  that  must  have  filtered  down  through  the 
centuries  from  the  courtyards  of  I  r.  the  tierce 
plains  of  the  Hittite?.  Babylon.  Nineveh.  Thebes. 

apparently  w  ith  the  unutterably 
sweet  Arab  anguish  of  lo\e.  seeming  to  the  Amer- 
- 
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The  Southern  wav 


dark  suits,  earnestly  ami  meticulously  a« 
a  reality  out  of  statistics  and  Marxist  doit 
I  .  N.  resolutions  over  endless  serving  \ 
ade  and  hot  tea  and  coffee — he  was  besfl 
think  he  detected  something  oddly  and  a 
familiar  about  the  place.  He  experienceut 
the  tieeting  sensation  perhaps  the  we« 
thought — of  having  slipped  into  die  co  c 
accustomed  sags  of  an  old  sweater.  Ajj 
after  he  arrived,  he  passed  a  long  antA 
afternoon  with  the  family  of  the  Egvpoj< 
he  had  met  back  in  Atlanta,  having  dtj| 
pressure  cooker  the  wife  had  given  hi  fa 

They  were  all  gathered  in  an  unci 
nient  at  the  top  of  a  Cairo  tenement,  ig, 
high-ceilinged  front  parlor  rather  crai^sl 
an  abundance  of  formal  Victorian  furnite 
gilt-scrolled  picture  frames  that  seeme<,o 
been  translated  from  some  more  expa  w 
room  into  these  contracted  spaces.  anc;* 
apartment  was  idled  with  kinfolk  whca 
plenishing  themselves  in  a  seemingly  ine  a 
series  ot  shifts  from  a  hall  outside,  so  tha,e 
quite  got  them  counted:  a  stationary  i 
grandmothers  and  aunts  sitting  along  th,ai 
- 

in  the  heat,  hair  in  buns  with  only  a  fewJ 
iles  at  the  temples:  a  twistv  little  bo'd 
seersucker  pajamas  apparently  just  awakjad 
his  nap:  a  dark  glistening  plum  of  &a 
ju?t  emerged  surprised  and  blushing  bfs 
hood:  the  inevitable  manless  old  woman 

hidden  by  a  pink  satin  lamp-hade,  uho.n 
know    immediately.  ""America  or  EgyH 

time,  i 

ass 

talk.  Any  mention  of  politics,  die  warfl 
pleasantness  whatsoever-  w as  daintily  avl 
conversation  was  devoted  to  the  coupll 
Atlanta — those  distant  ch-  .  •  ;  chiljj 
when  he  happened  to  mention  the  husba  I 
one  ot  the  women  along  the  wall  crossed  I 
arms  and  shook  her  head  softly  from  si  I 
her  eves  presently  brimming,  and  theil 
arose  and  withdrew  from  the  room,  sosl 
barrassing  the  others.  "'She  misses  heiti 
much."  the  uncle  explained  sotto  voel 
apologetic  smile,  "'so  that  vou  only  havelfl 
name  and  she  begins  to  cry.  she  cannol 
By  God.  what  good  people,  he  thought,  I 


blets  :he*e  people.  ...  He  found 




- 


ice  cream,  coffee  appearing  before  him  I 
mittent  succession — indeed,  had  the  sett  I 
some  rare  caller — v\hile.  all  through  tlx  II 
lite  ceremonious  old-fashioned  afternofl 
hot  wind  breathed  into  the  room  thr  a 
soundless  furls  of  white  lace  curtains  ill 

It  was.  in  essence,  a  classic  Southern  Ml 
Indeed,  as  it  began  to  turn  out.  Egypt  I 


3  a  Southerner:  in  The  Earl  of  Louisi- 
Liebling  proposes  that  the  states  of 
xie — Louisiana,  Mississippi,  a  bit  of 
nd  a  bit  of  Texas — are  merely  a  con- 
f  a  single  long  cultural  littoral  which 
lifbasses  such  Mediterranean  societies  as 
Ugeria  and  Lebanon:  that  the  Mediter- 
Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  "form 
sous,  though  interrupted,  sea."  There 
seemed  a  certain  style  of  voluptuous- 
trie  Texas  baronies  that  reminded  him 
si  -cdoms  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  if 
me  common  efflorescence  to  societies 
e(  >n  the  marge  of  enclosed  seas.  Beyond 
sessive  coffee  drinking  (Turkish  coffee, 
oth  sipped  and  gently  chewed  I   in  so 
he  felt  himself  in  a  culture  which,  like 
unlil  recently  at  least,  still  belonged 
2  earth  than  to  machines  (it  occurred 
H  had  even  taken  the  same  inoculations 
ly  would  have  been  necessary  if  he  had 
nig  back  to  the  South  before  the  New 
it  was  still  largely  a  gullied  land  of 
d  trichinosis  and  malaria  I .  a  people 
mained  in  a  kind  of  historical  ennui,  a 
Bflamentally  and  abidingly  inert  rather 
but  in  which  there  is  a  feverish  and 
ite  play  of  energies,  a  delirious  senti- 
quick  combustibility  of  temperament 
of  identity  and  loyalty  beginning  with 
liate  neighborhood  and  then  proceeding 
inishing  priorities  outward.  '"The  truth 
id,"  one  Egyptian  government  official 
he  Arab  world  will  never  really  unite, 
rtfa  way  of  maintaining  this  appearance 
ide  world  of  an  extraordinary  courtesy 
isness,  but  they  still  don't  have  any 
ie  :  of  community  than  that  of  a  tribe. 


They  only  cohere  in  a  crisis" — a  condition  remi- 
niscent of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy. 

Nevertheless,  they  cultivate  civility  of  a  gal- 
lantry, sometimes  almost  intimidating,  that  ap- 
proaches the  heroic.  Letters  from  the  Egyptian 
couple  in  Atlanta  had  preceded  him  to  Cairo,  and 
one  evening  not  long  after  he  arrived,  he  was  visited 
by  a  younger  brother  of  the  wife's,  answering  the 
faint  uncertain  tapping  at  the  door  of  his  hotel 
room  and  ushering  the  youth  on  inside  where  he 
seemed  to  dangle  in  some  strange  and  helpless  dis- 
traction, suffering  repeated  sudden  hopeless  break- 
downs in  his  English.  Presently  there  came  an- 
other brief  light  tapping  at  the  door  and,  opening 
it.  he  discovered  a  friend  of  the  brothers  who. 
unseen  when  the  brother  was  admitted,  had  simpl) 
been  standing  patiently  alone  out  in  the  hall  for  a 
full  five  minutes.  This  friend,  Yousry.  later  ac- 
companied him  to  the  pyramids — so  do  cordial 
associations  in  Egypt  infinitely  proliferate — and 
tow  aid  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  turning  once  to 
find  ^  ousry  placing  a  coin  in  the  palm  of  a  man 
who  had  lifted  a  wire  to  let  them  pass  onto  the 
grounds  around  the  Sphinx,  he  realized  that  for 
the  past  two  hours  Yousry  had  been  quietly  making 
Mich  tips  behind  his  back.  Later  when  he  had 
been  let  out  back  at  the  hotel,  he  glanced  behind 
him  as  he  entered  the  lobby  to  see  Yousry  now 
engaged  in  some  fitful  exchange  with  the  cab  driver 
that  seemed  only  an  instant  awav  from  blows — 
and  it  struck  him  how  desperately  spare  finan- 
ciall)  Yousrv  no  doubt  actually  was,  how  many 
silent  little  inward  nips  of  despair  he  had  suf- 
fered  through  that  afternoon  as  he  parted  again 
and  again  with  coins  behind  this  American's  obliv- 
ious back — yet  continuing  on.  not  even  tabu- 
lating after  a  while  the  accumulation  of  this  private 
disaster,  in  simple  fidelity  to  the  relentless  disci- 


'Propaganda  is 
really  every- 
thing, it  remains 
the  only  true 
reality,  which 
somewhat  ex- 
plains the 
government  s 
particularly 
grim  preoccu- 
pation with 
pres>  matters. 


Funeral  procession 
from  the  Tomb 
oj  Ramose,  Thebes 
ca.  I II  1-137.5  B.C. 
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pline  of  graciousness  to  the  point  where,  finally 
on  liis  own  again  fared  with  yet  another  ti|),  lie 
had  to  salvage  what  he  could  at  the  risk  of  an 
actual  physical  light. 

The  fact  is.  though,  all  confrontations  in  Egypt 
lend  finally  to  wind  up  histrionic  rather  than  phy- 
sical transactions.  Willi  compulsive  inflationary 
extravagance  of  rhetoric,  they  conscientiously  sus- 
lain  the  sweel  wiles  thai  dreams  can  exercise 
against  the  present.  Egyptians  have,  of  course, 
an  old  and  complex  wisdom  about  mirages.  As  a 
result,  for  them,  rhetoric  ha--  a  way  ol  effectively 
replacing  reality,  a  constant  sleight  of  hand  that 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries  until  it  seems  no 
longer  discernible.  Perhaps  fur  lh.it  reason,  the 
persistent  ^inall  suggestions  he  met  everywhere 
that  he  might  he  a  CIA  agent  began  to  have  on 
him  a  Kafka-esque  elicit:  he  began  at  last  to 
feel  like  a  CIA  agent,  even  began  at  moments  an- 
swering and  relating  like  one.  Bui  neither  was 
this  an  unfamiliar  alchcm\  :  it  ha^  long  been  the 
disposition  of  the  South  to  invest  in  words  the 
intensity,  the  consequence,  the  life  ol  a  reality 
which  dispels  the  insupportable  reality  at  hand, 
and  the  fact  that  words  have  been  taken  with 
such  seriousness,  itideed  with  such  passion  -be- 
cause they  have  always  counted  lor  more  there 
than  elsewhere  may  he  one  reason  the  South 
since  Reconstruction  has  been  so  lush  with  writers. 


\s  in  w  \s  to  discover  later,  the  Israelis 
have  at  least  an  academic  and  somewhat  be- 
mused understanding  of  this  instinct  in  their  ad- 
versaries. "The  Arabs  simpK  don  t  like  people 
who  only  want  to  tell  the  truth,"  one  Israeli  min- 
ister told  him.  "Such  an  attitude  is  subversive 
to  them,  such  a  man  is  dangerous  in  some  way. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  most  sophisticated  Arabs 
they  will  he  quite  realistic  with  you  individual- 
ly, hut  when  they  are  together,  imagination  takes 
over.  There  is  a  favorite  Aral)  story  ol  mine  about 
this  sheik  who  was  silting  under  a  tree,  smoking 
his  hubble-bubble,  when  some  children  around 
him  began  making  a  terrible  noise  with  their 
play.  So  he  thinks.  "I  must  find  sonic  way  to  get 
rid  of  this  awful  noise,1  and  he  calls  them  over 
and  tells  them.  'What  are  you  doing  here,  did  you 
not  know  that  Old  Auntie  is  distributing  candy 
at  the  other  end  ol  the  village?'  The  children  got 
very  excited  then  and  ran  off  toward  the  oilier 
end  of  the  village,  leaving  the  old  sheik  in  peace 
again  under  his  tree,  lint  a  few  minutes  pas-,  he 
begins  to  reflect.  "What  am  I  doing  sitting  here? 
Those  children  are  going  to  get  all  that  candy 
what  aboul  me?'"  Another  Israeli  official  in  the 
foreign  ministry  admitted,  "We  know  there  is  a 
big  difference  between  words  and  actual  action 
in  the  Arab  world.  The  problem  is.  wishful  think- 
ing has  a  way  of  becoming  fact  for  them.  They 
convince  themselves  with  their  rhetoric.  I  have 
an  Arab  friend  who  was  telling  me  once  that  all 
the  Arabs  are  confident  Israel  intends  to  establish 
this  empire  over  all  of  Mesopotamia,  and  1  asked 


him,  "lint  surely,  you  do  not  believe  in  5  hi 
tastic  idea?'  and  he  told  me,  'What  do  ,u 
if  I  believe  in  it  ?  It  pleases  me  to  believta 

Perhaps  accordingly,  the  events  th.  fj| 
separate  cosmos  ol  rhetoric — speeche]n 
new  fronts,  reiterations  of  positions  laun  m 
offenses,  ultimatums  that  corner  and  cum 
eneinv.  all  the  pronouncements  that 
the  petty  \  ulgarity  of  taking;  place  -are  ^  m 
and  solemnly  reported  on  Cairo's  radio,  d 
newspapers.  Oratory  makes  serious  ni  . 
sional  interventions  of  brute  empirical  ii 
the  defeat  of  1967  are  not  so  much  rlijj 
cursions  ol  icality  as  great  capriciouuih 
sucks  from  space  creating  momentary  id 
vacuums  which  rhetoric,  declarations,  ,oc 
lions  rush  to  lill,  to  reconstruct  the  wre(.i«( 
truth  is.  Egyptian  press  officials  seem  ,101 
incapable  ol  understanding  a  visiting  jfrn 
inlet  est  in  anything  beyond  official  accwffl 
other  curiosity  strikes  them  as  irreleva  ai 
centric  il  not  incipiently  anarchistic.  1^  cili 
sa\.  this  is  a  presumption  about  news  w,:h 
ern  journalists  hnd  infernally  dillicult,  nd 
soon  resign  themselves  to  operating  ol  [u 
recourse  in  which  those  journalists  who  al 
officials  in  Southern  towns  timing  t-  j 
Southern  decide  ol  the  Negro  Awakeni,  i 
ally  became  practiced.  Actually,  accord 1 1 
Egyptian  government  functionary,  "tf  ] 
only  believe,  say.  fifty  per  cent  of  what  ey 
and  hear  on  the  radio.  II  you  want  to  Ins 
are  very  worried  at  times,  deep  dc  , 
Israel.  But  while  they  may  believe  onljuj 
cent,  it's  .1  different  fifty  per  cent  dep.dii 
the  circumstances."  It's  as  if  they  all  * 
hilized  in  some  twilight  zone  between  cyi  isi 
the  general  anesthesia  of  a  total  creduli  I 
event,  propaganda  is  really  everything,  re 
the  only  true  reality,  which  somewhat  e: jail 
government's  particularly  grim  preoccuuH 
press  matters. 

With  their  sense  of  reality,  then,  forey  a 
ov»    rearranging   itsell   after   the  rhet  I 
have  summoned  forth  since  l'j(>l  a  kini  A 
of  Britain  vision  of  their  situation,  a  viiJffl 
assumed  an  instant  and  utter  plausibifii 
actively  encompassing  all  that  went  bi.l 
in  which  they  now  enjoy,  refreshingly,  n  H 
persuasion  than  was  ever  theirs  before  1 
been,  in  fact,  one  of  I967's  backfire  gift  0 
"It's  to  be  or  not  to  be,"  they  insist  wit'ib 
sincerity.  "We  don't  have  any  other  altei  I 
to  resist  Israel.  It's  our  existence,  our  f  ■ 
one  Egyptian  official  explained.  "I  kno  th 
have  said  al  times  in  the  past  things  abo 
people  into  seas,  such  things,  but  of  cou) 
derstand  that  in  a  situation  of  grave  nisi 
ger.  voii  have  to  say  certain  things  just  I  f 
the  morale,  the  confidence  ol  your  p<  1 
liulhlully  now     ol  <<>u/si\  we  have  a<  J 
existence  of  the  Jewish  state.  I  mean, 
twenty  sens  have  passed:  whether  we  1 
or  not.  Israel  is  a  fact.  (iheck  our  slaten  1 
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q  cm  will  find  there  is  nothing  in  our  rec- 
j|  lushing  Israel  into  the  sea,  any  such 
J  hat.  Why,  by  our  acceptance  simply  of 
resolution,  which  itself  presumes  the 


ment  whenever  there  was  a  light  and  relaxed 
moment:  "You  know  what  is  the  camel  with  no 


tump  f 


Make 


mess.  You  cannot  guess?  The 


}tate  of  Israel,  we  have  already  tacitly 
nd  accepted  Israel's  existence.  No,  that 
rpblem.  You  must  understand  that  the 
simply  Israel  occupying  the  territor) 
lich  she  took  from  Egypt  in  war  and 
e  problem,  the  original  problem  ol  the 
;  think  of  this  entile  dispossessed  peo- 
i  will  see  what  we  are  talking  about, 
1  be  frank  to  admit,  yes,  we  did  not 
ze  was  the  real  problem  ourselves  until 
tie  weeks  later,  in  a  remarkable  inter- 
NET  forum  The  Advocates,  Nasser 
r sated  substantively  the  same  thing,  the 
(tumbling  somewhat  incredulously,  did 
id  him  right,  was  lie  actually  saying 
si1  with  his  dark  moist  eyes  batting  al- 
md  a  steady  vaguely  embarrassed  lit- 
ed  under  his  tiny  dapper  moustache. 
8,  yes — not  only  did  Egypt  accept  the 
tsrael,  but  with  an  evacuation  of  Egyp- 
y,  Egypt  would  even  gnat  autre  the 
israel  against  harassments  by  Palestin- 
ri  s  from  Egypt's  side.  It  was  a  boggling 
Inch,  for  the  rest  of  that  show  and  the 
tllowed,  was  simplv  left  in  the  ait.  as 
:ould  not  be  assimilated. ) 
hind  all  their  ferocious  public  pos- 
le'uld  not  escape  the  suspicion  thai  they 
illy  comfortable  with  the  actual  final 
siness    of    violence.    The  courteous 
ernor  who  had  addressed  the  journal- 
inker  at  Suez  --beginning,  '"I  wish  to 
ou  I  send  my  greetings  to  the  people 
ing  from  .  .  ."-    seemed,  in  the  midst 
emental  savage  wreckage,  an  outrage- 
ced  and  cherubic  man,  as  bland  and 
vith  his  sweetheart  eves  and  lambent 
■rbei-bahv  skin,  as  an  organist  lot  an 
urch  choir.  "'The  truth  is."  an  official 
;rn  embassy  allowed,  "the  Egyptians 
like  to  fight,  God  bless  them.  Why, 
impaign  in  Yemen,  their  lighter  pilots 
t  of  radar  range  and  dump  their  bombs 
dies  and  fly  around  a  little  bit  and  then 
tg  back  in  to  their  bases  with  bomb 
ind  reports  oi  terrific  destruction.  It's 
matter  of  fear:  it's  just  that,  when 
jht  down  to  it.  Egyptians  do  not  like 
is  no  way  to  understand  them  unless 
ind  that."    There  is   the  impression 
finally  must  kill,  their  impulse  is  to 
lor  and  finished  as"  quickly,  completely, 
jer  tally  as  possible,  hopefully  by  means 
ucij devices  with  the  area  of  fatal  applica- 
'JWMnoved  from  their  immediate  vicinity 
Mjjin  a  certain  sense,  this  would  even  ex- 
'OB  xasional  grotesque  use  of  gas  in  the 
a'uaign. 

>ra.  hiver  with  whom  lie  rode  frequently 
4j '•ummaging  forth  jokes  for  his  amuse- 


answer  is,  Hubert  Humphrey.  Hob.  See?  Hump- 
frvc.  1  know  another  one.  What  is  a  Negro  who 
bathes  in  the  Red  Sea?  A  Negro  who  bathes  in 
die  Red  Sea  is  wet.  You  do  not  get  it?  You  don't 
like  jokes?  Maybe  you  like  instead  to  be  serious 
all  the  time.  .  .  ."  In  defense,  then,  he  mustered 
the  riddle  of  the  little  moron  tiptoeing  past  the 
medicine  cabinet.  A  look  of  bafflement  seized  the 
dt iv et's  lai  r,  until  he  told  him,  "He  didn't  want 
to  wake  up  the  sleeping  pills."  The  driver  pon- 
dered a  moment.  "He  didn't  want  to  wake — "  and 
then  boomed.  "Ahhh.  Oh,  no — oh,  hah-hah-hah," 
his  laughter  lasting  him,  in  repeating  delicious 
blasts  of  delight,  for  the  next  three  miles,  while 
this  American  journalist  speculated  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  accepting  the  fabled  bloodthirstiness  of  a 
people  witli  such  a  sense  of  humor.  There  were 
times  when  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  merely  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  grimacing  and  gesticulation  and 
breast-beating  to  exorcise  some  demon.  But  at  the 
same  time,  they  became  committed  to  their  histri- 
onics. And  possibly,  this  all  made  for  a  kind  of 
dangerous  duality  in  their  natures,  an  emotional 
dubiousness  which  produced  a  certain  constant 
high  nervousness,  an  uncertain  psychological  elec- 
tricity  with  implications  of  a  hovering  hysteria 
that  Westerners  find  peculiarly  disturbing  and 
exhausting. 


I  "1  THEN  HE  HAD  FIRST  LANDED  at  the  Cairo  air- 
y  y  poll,  the  cab  had  carried  him  into  town  past 
countless  identical  peeling  posters  left  from  the 
visit  weeks  before  of  the  cut  rent  president  ol  an- 
other African  socialist  republic.  Then  it  came  to 
him,  as  the)  passed  now  a  looming  billboard  on 
which  Lenin  was  stiffly  extending  a  burning  torch 
into  a  heroic  skv.  that  he  was  suddenly  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  He  later  found  the  informal 
diplomatic  mission  that  the  I  nited  States  still 
maintains  in  Egvpt.  but  it  was  merely  a  rather  hag- 
gard and  scantily  populated  little  outpost  dis- 
guised as  the  Spanish  Embassy,  and  die  only 
American  functionary  he  came  across  there  was 
the  political  officer,  a  slight  bespectacled  man  a 
bit  crinkled  and  damp  in  the  heat  who  suggested 
a  divinity  student  in  some  Midwestern  fundamen- 
talist seminary  or  a  junior  accountant  in  iome 
vast  insurance  company;  it  was  not  inconceivable 
that  die  fate  of  the  planet  could  depend  at  some 
moment  on  how  excellently  this  modest  and  inaus- 
picious ligure  exercised  his  art. 

But  on  liis  Inst  night  in  Cairo,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  supper  club  atop  a  hotel  overlooking  the 
Nile,  he  found  his  state  of  vertigo  only  compli- 
cated when,  like  some  sourceless  wool  anil  feed- 
back of  lb  'and  he  had  left  far  behind,  the  band 
suddenly  I  playing  Grand  Ole  Oprv  country 

and  western  numbers  -"Donnn't  forget  .  .  .  to 
reee-member  me" — followed  by  bard-wheedling 
rock  music  with  the  exact  gut  sound  of  jukeboxes 


When  you  come 
right  down  to 
it,  Egyptians  do 
not  like  to  kill." 
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in  all-night  truck  slops  in  Tifton,  Georgia,  or  En- 
nis.  Texas,  and  finally,  with  l lie  Nile  a  soft  and 
continuous  wrinkling  <>f  reflections  below  him, 
the)  rendered  thai  humid  old  Gospel  hymn  oul 
of  the  pine-plank  country  churches  and  sawdust 
tent-revivals  ol  his  boyhood:  "Oh,  Happy  Day! 
.  .  .  When  Jeees-sus!  washed  my  sins  away.  .  .  ." 
And  he  fell  then  an  almost  strangling  flush  ol  un- 
suspected submerged  tenderness  for  the  Slates, 
thinking:  so  I  love  it  after  all.  at  such  moments 
one  cannot  help  loving  ii  :  presenll)  ordering  an- 
othei  bottle  of  wine  as  his  astonished  spirit  from 
this  distance  now  of  (>,(M)()  miles  like  the  Ancie.it 
Mariner  giddil)  opened  and  embraced  all  of  his 
country  indisci  iminatclv .  its  dauntless  ugliness  as 
well  a-  all  ils  simple  good  naive  beauties,  all  of  its 
ebullient  vulgarities  and  incurable  generosity, 
ils  staggering  presumption  and  ambition,  lie  pri- 
\alelv  celebrated  now  atop  ihi-  hold  overlooking 
the  \ i b ■ :  incredible.  Their  diplomacy  mighl  be- 
long to  Russia,  bul  their  lieart.  I>\  God,  belongs  to 
n-.  So  boorish  and  blundering  and  pious  how  the 
hell  did  we  do  it?  I>nl  there's  news  for  Wendell 
Willkie.  no  doubt  about  il  :  il  -  become  one  world, 
and  ils  secret  name  is  America,  il  speaks  in  a 
universal  tongue  ol  Burl  liacharach  and  Warner 
Bros,  and  Vlarlboros.  Park  \venue  and  Times 
Square  and  Sunsel  Boulevard  along  with  Dodge 
(  ii\  and  The  Ponderosa,  (General  Motors  and 
Kodak  and  Procter  &  (/amble:  it's  one  world,  and 
il  s  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show.  .  .  .  Somewhat  later  in 
the  evening,  a  more  01  less  ;>uthentic  Egyptian 
hellv  dancei  materialized  a  woman  ripened  to  a 
rathei  extravagant  o|iulence  with  a  fainl  vaccina- 
tion denl  on  her  lelt  thigh  who  shortl)  produced, 
among  the  table-  ol  assorted  Egyptian  Establish- 
ment dignitaries  around  her.  the  whoops  and  brays 
and  table-u hackings  of  a  troupe  ol  Terre  Haute 


Female  mourners  from 
ilu-  Tomb  oj  Uscrhet, 
Thebes 
ca.  1298-1235  B.C. 


Shriners  on  convention  in  St.  Louis,  an  n& 
them  he  fancied  Sinclair  Lewis  in  Ital  ;iic 
realizing  he  was  lonesome  for  GeonlBl 
discovering  he  loved  Gopher  Prairie  Hi 
next  morning  he  found,  among  the  wii  op 
had  spilled  in  overnight  onto  the  floor  th 
eminent  press  building,  a  vague  and  s {let 
bon  of  the  report  of  the  killings  at  Kenl  tat 
in  thai  sudden  bleak  wash  of  disappoiinei 
emptiness  and  confusion  that  had  be<  ft 
unfamiliar  sensation  of  late,  back  in  b  co 
il  seemed  possible  that  the  United  ,ite 
merely  communicating  its  most  meani  les 
lillations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  whic\he 
was  witlessl y  absorbing  less  Americ^  tr 
than  Madison  Avenues  while  the  n  on 
was  in  the  throes  ol  struggling  still  will 
deepest  liulhs.) 


\\/  IW'K  THE  EGYPTIANS  VKK  NOW  JDI 
y  T  maintaining  an  official  estrangi  n 
the  W  est,  it  seems  a  faintl)  reluctant  A 
alienation.  A  man  who  designed  one  f  I 
more  handsome  official  buildings — a  ft\ 
yeai  old  entrepreneur  whose  family  fort  ei 
similated  bv  the  revolution  but  whose  si  il 
tinue  to  be  quietly  eidisted  bv  the  govern  'lit 
In  cheerfully  advertises  himself  still  aria! 
constructed  capitalist,  I  cant  help  it.  ii 
to  change  now  *  exuberantly  declared  ue 
ing,  "book  now.  everything  in  this  bui  tig 
up  everything,  I  tell  you.  from  the  te  ih< 
the  girders  to  the  chaii  you're  sitting  n- 
from  the  West.  Nothing  from  Russia,  bs 
nothing  from  the  East  except,  wait  a  in 
cuse  me,  the  doorknobs,  yes,  they're  !  v. 
but  oiilv  because  I  happened  to  come;  9S 
for  a  veiv  reasonable  price."  Even  ;Vej 
officials,  in  hi-  conversations  with  tin.: 
always  careful  to  mention  that  "most  01 
generation  coming  up,  voii  know,  is  si  si 
in  the  West."  According  to  reports  :na 
the  brother  of  Hasanin  Fleikl,  Nassus 
confidant  and  the  editor  of  tl  Ahram  i 
Vlinisler  of  National  Guidance,  is  stud  ig 
campus  oul  somewhere,  I  believe,  in  yc '  1 
On  Western  professor  in  a  Cairo  I 
proposes,  "Egypt,  if  you  can  believe 
recognizes  that  the  I  nited  States  has  toss 
to  balance  off  the  Russians,  to  keep  tlH 
from  falling  completely  into  the  Russi 
They  are  purportedl)  even  more  scrupi  u 
associal  ions  w  iih  l!ed  ( Ihina  :  after  t li  ba 
Shadwan  Island,  in  which  Israel  actuall'M 
with  a  complete  Egyptian  radar  station*  '  ! 
Egypt  a  note  saving  no  nation  should  'I 
ated  that  wav  and  implying  thai  China  Ol 
sisl  Egypt  in  insuring  it  would  never  na  d 

a  note  which  Nasser  promptly  look 
and   flourished   before  the   Russians  I1!1 
precipitating  the  present  Uussian  coin  l»i 
Egypt.  But  still  one  randy  glimpses  Ii  su 
the  -Meets  in  Cairo.  More  or  less  by  il 
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)i  oth  governments,  Russian  personnel 
st  are  kept  carefully  secluded  in  their 
nd  barracks — in  part  a  precaution 
!  so  rumor  has  it,  to  keep  their  peo- 
al  I  from  the  covert  Western  blandish- 
ujireacherous  Babylonian  pipings  still 
play  in  the  streets.  In  Alexandria 
rs  on  shore  leave  proceed  from  their 
the  city  and  then  back  to  their  ship 
precise  squad  formation. 
»vas  at  the  Giza  pyramids,  he  came 

R 
I 

a 


sian  family  trudging  down  the  short 
he  Sphinx — a  large  outing,  including 
enerous  brood  of  children  but  also, 
collection  of  great-aunts  and  grand- 
all  had  a  look  as  plain  and  sturdy 
>e  ind  could  have  been  a  vacationing 
lil  m  a  hasty  expedition  through  Juarez, 
flushed  and  somewhat  displaced  in 
irl  trappings  of  sunglasses  and  aqua 
imeras  and  wide-brimmed  hats.  Al- 
y  some  signal,  a  dozen  or  so  small 
appeared  along  the  banks  on  each 
,  flickering  over  the  rocks  like  sala- 
a  few  seconds  and  then  beginning 
by  one  down  to  the  road  to  ask  the 
ins.  Then,  after  a  moment,  there  was 
proaching  hammer  of  hooves,  com- 
3  hills,  and  an  Egyptian  horseman 
tttering  t  lie  w  aifs  back  up  into  I  he 
ng  his  horse  and  lunging  part  of  the 
tr|  bank  after  them  in  a  clacking  and 
Ibble,  continuing  to  keep  them  at  a 
I  the  Russians  who  trudged  on  with 
wo  bemused  glances  at  this  Cossack- 
:i  around  them,  readied  the  Sphinx 
of  the  bill, 
he  began  to  suspect  that — behind 


all  the  fierce  fulminations,  the  grim  gesturing,  the 
formal  rationales,  the  official  compendiums  of 
outrages,  the  diplomatic  chronologies  and  geneal- 
ogies, the  intricate  political  astrology  charts,  the 
whole  long  grave  ponderous  mummery  of  U.  N. 
resolutions  and  withdrawn  ambassadors  and  of- 
ficial ultimatums — there  was  actually  something 
else  going  on,  some  profound  national  trauma 
involved,  arising  out  of  an  immense  and  compli- 
cated accident  of  history.  Since  1948,  these  an- 
cient people,  still  dazed  with  God  and  the  old 
murmurings  of  the  earth,  have  found  themselves 
in  adjacency  with  a  society  manufactured  instant 
and  whole  out  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  quick, 
complete,  functioning  technological  and  scientific 
order,  externally  contrived  and  installed  new  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood  and  therefore  nec- 
essarily altering  their  own  measure  of  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  Israel  poses  a  deep  and  massive  af- 
front, intimidation,  outrage.  The  original  crisis 
in  the  encounter  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
has  not  been  the  balance  of  power,  but,  for  the 
Arabs,  that  balance  of  communal  comparison — 
the  community  of  intimate  proximities — which 
makes  up  one's  sense  of  identity  and  well-being. 

There  are  still  Arab  leaders  who  insist  the  Jews 
simply  cannot  tight:  one  Western  embassy  official 
recalled,  "1  had  an  Arab  military  man  approach 
me  once  and  implore  me  to  arrange  for  the  Arabs 
to  win  just  one  battle — 'It  does  not  have  to  be  an 
important  one,'  he  said,  'just  one  battle,  that's  all 
we  need,  and  after  that  reality  will  be  set  straight 
again.'"  In  their  almost  panicky  bombasts  against 
the  prospect  of  the  delivery  of  more  Phantom  jets 
to  Israel,  they  seemed  to  betray  a  peculiar,  almost 
mystical  reverence  for  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  tech- 
nology. It's  as  if  all  their  frustrations  reduce  to  a 
simple  matter  of  equipment,  hardware;  the  an- 


'To  defeat 
Israel . . .  Egypt 
would,  in  some 
essential  sense, 
have  to  cease 
being  Egypt, 
have  finally  to 
not  survive." 
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swers  for  how  it  has  all  happened  lie  in  mechanical 
devices.  All  this,  then,  merely  amplifies  their  gen- 
uine phobia  about  Israel,  which  has  come  into 
possession  of  all  this  magic.  American  technology 
has  become  equivalent  to  the  supernatural  rod  of 
Moses:  again  and  again,  it  has  brought  the  Red 
Sea  closing  over  them.  It  should  be  accepted  that, 
in  regard  to  Israel,  Egypt  has  passed  now  directly 
and  completely  from  the  policies  of  pursuit  to  the 
perspectives  of  paranoia — a  paranoia,  actually, 
that  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  More  than  once, 
Egyptian  officials  invoked  the  American  colonial 
crime  of  the  pioneers  and  the  Indians:  "They  want 
to  do  to  us  precisely  what  the  United  States  did  to 
the  Indians.  Their  cavalry  comes  and  takes  our 
land,  and  then  they  move  their  settlers  in.  It  is  the 
same  thing  exactly."  One  Arab  professor  in  Am- 
man later  told  him,  "Look  back  in  the  Scriptures, 
if  you  will:  what  were  the  instructions  Joshua  re- 
ceived from  Jehovah  before  the  invasion — destroy 
everything,  kill  men,  women,  and  children,  spare 
nothing.  You  think  they  have  changed?  This  has 
been  their  history.  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  seemed  to  be  their  re- 
sponse to  cultivate  a  studied  distaste  and  resent- 
ment of  that  Western  mentality  of  Israel — the  brisk 
assertiveness,  the  impatience  with  amenities— 
which  accost,  as  they  put  it,  Arab  sensibilities. 
One  Egyptian  government  spokesman  said,  "You 
see,  the  problem  with  Israel  is  that  it  acts  out  of 
the  Western  mind.  They  want  something  hastily, 
would  win  it  with  battles.  They  think  only  of  op- 
erating in  the  practical  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  is  the  trouble." 

The  culture  shock  seems  to  be  that  the  Egyptians 
finally  know,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  prevail  over  Israel  precisely 
because  Israel  is  more  Western  than  they:  that 
by  some  mischievous  machination  of  history,  to 
defeat  Israel,  even  to  cope  with  her,  Egypt  would, 
in  some  essential  sense,  have  to  cease  being  Egypt, 
have  finally  to  not  survive.  It  is  no  surprise,  then, 
that  he  came  across  occasional  hints  of  a  brooding 
malaise  of  spirit,  some  vast  private  weather  of 
inadequacy  and  enervation  and  weariness.  An 
American  newspaperman  lie  met  in  Cairo  told  him 
of  a  conversation  with  an  Egyptian  commercial 
pilot  in  a  bar:  "I  asked  him  after  a  while,  'Just 
why  the  hell  is  it,  now,  that  the  Israelis  keep 
shooting  down  your  planes  all  the  time?  1  mean, 
you  know  and  1  know  these  MIGs  aren't  all  that 
inferior  to  the  Phantoms,  so  why  it  is?'  And  this 
guy  says,  'Do  1  really  have  to  answer  that?  It's 
dually  the  difference  between  their  pilots  and  ours. 
It  only  takes  an  Israeli  pilot  about  a  year  to  reach 
the  level  of  efficiency,  effectiveness  that  it  takes 
our  pilots  three,  four,  five  years  to  reach.'  So  I 
said,  'But  why  should  that  be?  1  mean,  is  the  train- 
ing— '  and  this  Egyptian  says,  'Look,  1  don't 
know.  It  just  seems  we  lack  the  mental  acumen  the 
Israelis  have,  that's  all.'  " 

Late  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a 
group  of  government  officials  and  doctors  and 
architects  around  a  lawn  table  at  the  Gezira  Club, 


one  of  them  suddenly  announced  after  al 
his  voice  small  and  quiet  and  abstract  in  1 
ering  dusk  with  dim  glimmers  of  whiH 
hanging  over  the  golf  green  around  liii  | 
know,  sometimes  you  can't  help  getting  tin 
we  just  don't  belong  in  this  century.  Evl 
and  then,  1  just  get  this  feeling  we  aren'tl 
in  this  time.  .  .  ." 

The  morning  that  he  left  Egypt — as  he  \ 
ing  beyond  that  palmed  suburb  of  tapio< 
stucco  villas  and  lipstick-crimson  flower 
into  the  treeless  expanse  of  sand  stenci 
barbed  wire  and  guard-towers  before  they 
the   airport — there    suddeidy  appeared 
side  road  a  caravan  of  live  long  llatb 
trucks,  their  cabs  painted  a  drab  color  o 
mayonnaise,  each  of  them  bearing  the 
reclining  shape  of  a  Russian  missile.  W 
of  massive  brutish  insanity  is  at  work,  he 
that  has  managed  strategically  to  imp! 
destiny  of  the  world  in  the  broodings  ar 
urns  of  these  haggard  and  dusty  backlan< 
t<ny?  But  then,  he  speculated,  it  is  prolih 
ways  unsettling  to  an  American  to  disci 
may  actually  be  critically  and  finally  ilgj 
in  deadly  peeves  and  confusions  transpJJ 
from  the  inviolate  shores  of  his  own  <J 
experience — Ameiicans  probably  still  r' a 
the  deep  center  of  their  hearts  inveteri 
lionists,  laggard  and  seemingly  club-footeoll 
foreign  policies  because  they  still  can  t  quit 
themselves  to  identify  importantly  with  a 
periences  beyond  their  hemisphere.  Lut  t 
denly  understood  that  pang  of  exhilarati<tt| 
briefly  teared  the  eyes  of  a  heroine  in 
James  story,  an  American  girl  lon^  str  a 
the  elaborate  intrigues  of  European  aril, 
when  she  glimpsed  one  afternoon  an  i  v 
naval  vessel  moored  in  a  European  pt 
American  seamen  casually  gathered  on  tk\l 
their  white  summer  uniforms,  clean  and  trS 
chaste  and  remote,  like  some  visitation  i 


FINALLY  IN  THL  A1K  ON  THE  WAV  to  Jo, 
plane  turned  south  to  skirt  below  1 
Peninsula,  then  tilted  and  swung  east  ag 
at  last,  the  calm  prodigious  Hank  of  Afi 
as  old  and  empty  here  as  that  memory 
before  the  first  emergence  of  man  on  gr;: 
some  one  thousand  miles  further  to  the 
receding    hugely   slowly    under   the  wi 
plane  then  turning  north,  passing  up  the 
less  wastelands  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
Jordan    those  high  austere  plains  and  slo*. 
which,  three  thousand  years  ago,  Joshu 
bond  hosts  contemplated  at  last  Jericho 
naan,  the  Promised  Land,  and  where  si 
there  have  been  encamped  another  raj. 
placed  people  who,  after  1967,  suddenl 
ialized  as  the  new  dynamic  in  the  cri# 
foundly  altering  the  political  equations  C 
who  now  have  become  the  quick  of  the  coi  ' 
Palestinians. 
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thinks  of  himself  as  a  Kiowa  first,  and  as  an  American  citizen  second. 


A  MA  \ 
CALLED 
PERRY 
HORSE 


USED  TO  SAY.  'WERE  YOU  SCARED?'  and 
e'd  say,  'Gee,  man,  of  course,'  and  then 
us  how  they  had  old  men  riding  along 
(m,  and  how  the  job  of  the  old  men  would 
sp  talking  to  the  young  guys,  telling  them 
iheir  courage  up,  and  not  to  get  scared." 
J  saying  this  is  a  young  man,  and  he  is 
ibbut  conversations  with  his  great-grand- 
ho  died  in  1953  at  the  great  age  of  106, 
called  Man  W  ho's  Hunting  for  a  Horse. 
|g  man  himself  is  called  Perr;  Horse,  and 
;  that  when  he  has  children  he  may  call 
nething  like  Hunting  Horse,   which  is 
his  great-grandfather's  name  than  just 
•rse.   and   more  distinctive,  too.  Great 
ner  once  rode  like  hell  through  Texas  and 
'•hooting  citizens  and  stealing  horses,  and 
died  so  many  years  later,  being  practi- 
onument  at  the  time,  and  getting  buried 
•ins  and  an  old  solder's  uniform,  it  took 
just  to  carry  his  friends  and  relatives  to 
•1,  not  to  mention  the  Congressmen  and 
ininent  people  who  showed  up.  Perry 
5  great-grandson,  remembers  him  well, 
emembers  him  talking  about  his  own 
to,  of  course,  would  be  the  great-great- 
er of  Perry  Horse.  When  Great  Great 
er  was  just  a  shaver,  he  was  captured  by 
'awnee  with  one  eye,  and  years  later, 
Pawnees  and  the  Kiowas  met  in  solemn 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  Great  Great 
;r  fell  upon  the  mean  Pawnee  with  one 
kg  his  head  open  with  a  mighty  blow, 
j  /  ending  the  peace  council  then  and 
at  Great  Grandfather,  you  see,  was  a 
tl  even  now  Perry  Horse,  who  has  a 
tuck  on  the  window  of  his  car,  and 
big  brick  apartment  building  in  Alex- 
■j;inia,  and  has  his  own  parking  place 
government  office  in  Washington,  even 
[all  that,  Pern  lloiv  says,  ''I  think  of 


myself  as  a  Kiowa  first,  an  American  citizen  sec- 
ond." Perry  Horse  is  not  romantic  about  this,  and 
he  is  not  uppity,  either,  and  he  does  not  much  give 
a  damn  what  your  feelings  are  about  it  at  all. 
"When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade,"  he  says,  "I  had 
this  white  friend,  who  was  my  best  buddy,  you 
know,  and  then  one  day  he  said  that  he'd  invite 
me  to  his  house,  but  that  his  folks  wouldn't  under- 
stand. That  was  when  I  knew  I  was  an  Indian." 
To  hell  with  it,  he  said  to  himself  subsequentlv, 
and  now  in  the  evenings  he  sits  in  his  apartment 
building,  which  is  called  the  Sherwood,  and  is  full 
of  airline  stewardesses  and  government  people  and 
military  men,  and  when  he  gets  to  feeling  lonely 
he  thumps  on  an  Indian  drum  and  sings  old  Kiowa 
songs  without  words  that  he  learned  when  he  was 
a  boy  in  Oklahoma.  Perry's  mother  died  when  he 
was  four,  and  he  was  pretty  much  raised  by  his 
grandmother,  Mabel  Hummingbird,  who  never 
had  much  to  say  to  him  at  all  in  the  way  of  Eng- 
lish except,  "Talk  Kiowa." 

"If  I  ready  wanted  to  tease  her,"  Perry  says, 
"I'd  say  that  someday  I'd  marry  a  white  girl,  and 
then  she'd  start  to  ranting  and  raving.  My  grand- 
mother, you  know,  always  lived  the  Indian  way." 

Now ,  in  fact,  Perry  Horse  did  not  marry  a  white 
girl,  and  neither  did  any  of  his  brothers,  two  get- 
ting wed  to  other  Kiowas,  and  one,  like  Perry, 
getting  into  a  mixed  marriage  of  sorts  when  he 
w  ooed  a  Choc  taw  .  Perry  himself  married  Ella  Mae 
Webber,  a  Cherokee,  and  he  was  first  attracted  to 
•  .e  says,  because  she  really  looked  like  an  In- 
dian. Tin  Cherokees  were  lobbying  in  Washington, 
and  sendinj  people  into  polite  society,  and  marry- 
ing whites  when  the  Republic  was  still  very  young, 
and  Perry  says  that  when  he  sees  a  guy  who  looks 
white,  but  says  he  is  an  Indian,  he  figures  he  is  a 
Cherokee.  Perry  would  have  none  of  this,  wanting 
a  wife  who  was  not  only  de  jure,  as  it  were,  but 
also  de  facto  Indian.  The  history  ol  the  Indian  in 
this  country  is  a  history  of  misery  and  other  peo 
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John  Corry  l'les  duplicity,  which  you  know  from  having  seen 
the  movie,  of  course,  hut  whal  sou  probablv  'lo 
not  know  is  that  the  \\  innebagos  hao!  big  heads, 

I'KIUl  I    IIOKSK  t,Kl1         1  les  were  sn*"1  al,(l  squat,  and  that 

the  Crows  were  long  and  lank.  Physically,  the 
tribes  did  not  share  much  other  than  black  hair, 
dark  eyes,  and  some  tint  of  copper  color,  and  at 
the  time  Columbus  got  here  they  had  about  three 
hundred  languages,  no  two  of  which  were  greatly 
related  to  one  another.  Perry  says  that  when  two 
Indians  meet,  and  cannot  tell  right  off  what  the 
other's  tribe  is.  they  say  something  like,  "Where 
you  from,  many"  and  figure  it  out  from  there. 
Perry  says  that  whites  are  forever  taking  him  for 
Spanish,  Mexican,  or  Filipino,  but  that  a  bright 
Indian  who  has  -pent  a  lot  of  time  around  other 
Indians  can  usually  come  up  with  Kiowa  pretty 
quickly,  and  that  this  has  something  to  do  not 
just  with  his  appearance,  but  with  the  way  he 
talks  and  the  ways  he  sits  and  the  way  he  stand-. 
"1  know  who  I  am."  Perry  says,  "and  I  don't  have 
to  prove  it  to  anybody.  1  like  being  an  Indian." 


\o\v.  THERE  I-  a  FAIR  V MOUNT  of  nonsense  put 
about  on  the  Indian,  and  it  distresses  Perrv 
no  end.  Mostly,  he  says,  it  is  the  romanticizing  of 
il  all  that  gets  to  him.  although  he  is  not  very 
happy  with  the  stuff  about  the  poor  drunken  In- 
dian, either.  He  says  that  when  he  and  the  other 
Indian  boys  went  to  the  movies  in  Oklahoma,  they 
would  all  cheer  when  it  came  time  for  the  cavalry 
to  come  in  and  gun  down  the  bad  Indians,  and 
that  they  cheered  because  there  were  human  values 
involved,  and  the  Indians  in  the  movie  really  were 
bad  guys,  and  to  hell  with  all  that  stuff  about  ra- 
cial self  hatred.  Not  Ion-  ago.  some  swells  who 
bleed  a  lot  in  public  had  a  big  cocktail  part)  for 
Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  which  is  run 
by  Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  who  i^  herself  part  Coman- 
che, and  is  the  wife  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  party  was  held  at  a  great  big  summer  man- 
sion in  Southampton.  Long  Island,  and  Perrv  and 
his  wife  were  there,  along  with  a  bunch  of  other 
Indians,  few  of  whom  had  ever  been  in  such  a 
nifty  place,  or  seen  such  nifty  people  before.  "I've 
loved  Indians  all  my  life."  a  very  rich  lady  said  to 
Perry,  and  for  all  he  and  his  friends  knew  maybe 
she  really  did  have  a  thing  about  them,  but  when 
she  started  to  talk  about  "My  Indians"  and  "Our 
Indians."  then  it  did  seem  proprietary  to  them, 
and  Perry  felt  his  innards  freeze  up.  "The  people 
who  had  the  party  were  real  nice,  and  they  made 
us  feel  right  at  home,  but  some  of  the  other  peo- 
ple," Perry  says,  "oh,  man.  None  of  us  Indian 
guys  had  ever  been  in  a  mansion  like  that  before, 
and  it  was  real  funny.  We  went  walking  on 
through,  and  there  on  the  lawn  we  saw  a  helicop- 
ter. We  just  naturally  thought  it  belonged  to  the 
people  who  were  having  the  party,  until  we  found 
out  it  was  the  cops"  and  that  they'd  just  parked  it 
there.  1  sure  learned  a  lot  about  people  that  day. 
All  the  Indian  guys  were  wearing  jackets  and  ties, 
and  the  people  at  the  party  were  wearing  feathers 


and  beads  and  things  that  I  gues:  hey 
were  Indian.  There  was  one  lady  w  M 
with  fringe-  all  around  the  bottom,  d  m 
guys  -aid,  'Man.  that's  either  high  hion 
dogs  got  to  her  on  the  way  over.'  ^meon 
Klla  Mae  why  she  wasn't  in  Indian  arb 
said  she  didn't  have  to  wear  it  becaitshl 
knew  she  was  an  Indian.  Oh,  I  rea  did 
lot  that  day  .  All  those  rich  people  oi  he  la 
kept  on  circling  one  another,  like  Uy  wi 
know,  di'tarlied  from  one  another,  ow  i 
like  a  bunch  of  Kiowas  getting  teethe 
Kiowas  you'd  know  right  off  whet  r  th< 
each  other  or  not.  but  with  tho:  peo] 
couldn't  tell  a  thing." 

Perry  attended  Haskell  Institute,  i  Ind 
lege  in  Kansas,  and  after  that  e  i 
around,"  as  he  says,  in  California,  ork« 
while  as  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  dian 
in  \\  ashington,  and  then  spent  thn  year 
Army  ,  being  trained  as  a  court  rep  ter, ; 
ting  stationed  in  a  number  of  ply  s,  ii 
Korea.  He  says  that  he  did  not  feel  iy  pi 
warmth  for  Orientals  and,  indeed,  iat  \ 
saw  so  many  poor  people  at  one  lie  tl 
gealed  and  became  indistinguishabh  whu 
way  poor  people  generally  look  to  I  the 
us.  too.  After  his  discharge,  he  went  ickt 
ington.  married  Klla  Mae.  and  beg;  to  t 
more  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair  risir 
rank  of  GS-9  in  the  Civil  Service,  ;  I  ele 
spend  his  time  on  the  problems  of  idiai 
lion.  A  gov  ernment  agency  is  a  kind  f  wh 
gallery,  wherein  the  employees,  bei  £r( 
pendent  <»n  the  election  returns  and  e  ca 
the  White  House,  fill  their  idle  hois  by 
about  proposed  reorganizations  a.l  m 
grams.  The  Bureau,  being  like  any  her 
merit  agency,  has  a  fair  amount  of  th  am 
ni'>re  it  is  ethnic,  too.  About  half  tl  peo 
wink  there  are  Indians,  dealing  wi  oth 
ans,  and  some  of  them  are  full  of  zea  Non 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  13..  is 
word  among  the  young  Indian  red  ts,  I 
tants.  and  they  have  approximately  e  sa 
ing  for  it  that  the  Black  Panthers  ave 
Urban  League,  or  the  N  AACP.  Thi  mail 
think  of  Perry  as  an  Uncle  Tom,  an  he, 
thinks  that  a  lot  of  them  aren't  real  I  iam 
trv  so  hard  to  be  Indian,"  he  sa;  ''a 
know.  I  feel  kind  of  sorry  for  some  ■  the 
wear  their  hair  long,  and  they  ha\  he£ 
but  thev  don't  even  know  a  real  Indi.  hai 
You  might  think  that  an  Indian  k  H 
headband  is  roughly  the  same  as  a  bl  kk 
ing  a  dashiki,  and  in  a  way  y  ou  are  dit 
neither  a  headband  nor  a  dashiki  ha  UQ 
do  with  anything  other  than  itself  1 1"' 
battle,  though,  is  different  from  tlx  ai 
because  there  are  far  fewer  Indians 'urn 
and  must  Indians  | i \ <-  in  the  hat  ! 
which  is  not  a  good  place  to  start  re* 
The  Indian,  in  fact,  needs  an  advoca  IB 
of  government,   and    young    Indian  I" 
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join  the  Bureau  because  for  them  it 
real  game  in  town. 

is  Perrv.  pulling  into  his  parking  space 
•  8:30  in  the  morning,  having  arisen 
ipped  breakfast,  and  perhaps  picked  a 
on  his  guitar,  which  he  does  sometimes 
ning  and  sometimes  in  the  evening  for 
jov  of  picking.  He  wears  $40  boots 
f  toes,  a  Madras  jacket,  pants  with  a 
belt,  and  an  Indian  necklace  in  place 
en  he  walks  he  throws  those  $40 
n  front  of  him.  coming  down  heel  first, 
Lines  hooking  his  thumbs  in  the  side 
Is  his  pants,  the  general  picture  being  a 
ik«  aptain  Ahab  keeping  his  balance  on  the 
if  e  Pequod,  or  Lyndon  Johnson  pacing 
ij-k  40.  or  maybe  a  GS-9  Kiowa  from 
n  Oklahoma,  getting  ready  to  answer 
the  bowels  of  a  government  building, 
e  works  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
of  the  BIA.  and  he  begins  his  day  by 
ters,  some  of  which  are  from  people 
in  o  teach  in  Indian  schools,  and  some  of 
ai  roni  college  students  just  asking  about 
lity  of  teaching  in  Indian  schools,  and 
hich  are  from  hippies  and  other  folks 
tt  a  commune  on  a  reservation.  Perrv 
wers  all  the  letters,  including  those 
Ait  ommune  folk,  whom  he  tells  that  the 
gqrnment  cannot  do  much  about  rom- 
,  I  maybe  some  local  tribal  councils  can. 
Pet  was  sent  out  to  visit  colleges  and  uni- 
tsf  recruit  kindergarten  teachers  for  In- 
mLs  at  $7,000  and  up.  and  he  found  that 
•dj  s  he  had  to  be  most  wary  of.  aside 
fca  oung  men  who  just  wanted  to  beat  the 
w<  the  ones  he  came  to  think  of  as  mis- 
M>es.  lusting  after  the  satisfaction  that 
oj  from  the  uplifting  of  someone  else. 
ist  )ols  are  not  like  Andover  Academy,  and 
hi  boy  who  lives  in  rural  poverty,  and 
tdrop  out  as  quickly  as  he  can.  is  not 
5tpr.  The  isolation  gets  t<>  some  people 
ad  school  on  Indian  reservations,  the  dis- 
*J[roblems  get  to  others,  and  sometimes  it 
urden  of  living  in  someone  else's  cul- 
himself  went  to  public  schools  in  Car- 
oma.  where  Indians  made  up  only 
of  the  students,  and  he  says  it  was 
that  he  never  got  anything  about  In- 
V.  "You'd  be  an  Indian  kid.  and  you'd 
ere,"  he  says,  "and  you'd  be  told  that 
overed  America.  Hell,  they  should 
d  say  he  discovered  it  for  the  Euro- 
surprised  now  at  how  we  all  sat  there 
t.  I  remember  taking  an  oral  history 
®ij  and  the  teacher  asked  me  who  dis- 
■  I '  Pacific,  and  I  kind  of  laughed,  and 
5q  Indian  guy.'  But,  shoot,  besides  that 
'  i  a  thing." 

i  i  iging.  however,  and  many  people  want 
*i 'thing  about  it.  and  now  the  thinking 
*»  -au  and  in  other  high  places  is  that  In- 
t  to  minister  to  other  Indians,  without 


anyone  being  made  over  into  whites,  which  sen- 
sible Indians,  of  course,  don't  want  anyway.  "An 
Indian  kid  hears  all  these  stories  about  what  I 
guess  you'd  call  witchcraft,  and  he  believes  them." 
Perry  says.  "Most  tribes  have  stories  like  that, 
you  know,  but  then  the  Indian  child  goes  to 
school,  and  he  starts  to  learn  about  science,  and 
he's  told  that  the  stories  are  all  wrong.  He  gets 
mixed  up.  He  doesn't  know  what  to  believe."' 
Perry  says  that  Indians  do  not  talk  to  whites  about 
all  the  things  they  know  and  hear,  and  that  some 
tribes  cannot  stand  the  sight  of  an  anthropologist, 
while  other,  more  elfin,  tribes  see  in  an  anthro- 
pologist a  figure  of  great  hilarity,  although  not 
necessarily  someone  they  ought  to  be  talking  to, 
either.  Some  Indian  things  stay  intact  because 
Indian  people  do  not  talk  about  them  to  outsiders, 
which  only  would  dissipate  them,  and  Perry  says 
he  knows  of  things  that  would  be  comprehensible 
only  to  another  Kiowa. 

\\  hen  Perry  was  a  boy.  his  aunt,  suffering  from 
blood  clots,  was  treated  by  an  Indian  man  who 
followed  the  old  ways  of  medicine.  Perry  says  that 
when  the  man  called  upon  his  aunt,  the  man  gave 
him  a  beer  bottle,  and  told  him  to  go  into  the  yard 
and  break  it  into  shards.  Then,  after  boiling  the 
-hard-  in  water.  Perrv  says,  the  man  used  them  to 
make  tin)  incisions  on  his  aunt's  body.  Then  he 
took  a  hollowed  out  buffalo  horn,  placed  it  over 
the  incisions,  and  began  to  suck  hard  at  the  small 
end  of  the  horn.  All  the  while.  Perry  says,  the  man 
chewed  a  big  wad  of  gum.  and  whenever  he 
stopped  sucking  on  the  buffalo  horn  he  stuck  the 
wad  at  the  small  end.  making  the  horn  into  a  vac- 
uum. Perry  says  that  the  man  got  the  blood  clots 
out  this  way.  and  that  he  saw  him  do  it.  and  that 
his  aunt  was  fine  afterwards.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  perfectly  understandable  to  a  student  of 
Chinese  acupuncture,  but  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  might  never  believe  it.  Just  so, 
there  is  the  story  of  Satank.  a  famous  Kiowa  war- 
rior who  those  death  before  dishonor.  Satank. 
captured  by  the  Army  in  the  years  after  the  Civil 
\\  ar.  w  as  being  led  somewhere  in  chains  and 
manacles  when  he  whirled  on  the  soldiers,  and 
tried  to  slice  them  up  with  a  butcher  knife.  He 
was  shot  to  death,  and  the  question  was,  Where 
did  he  get  the  knife?  The  Army  said  Satank  had 
been  twice  searched,  but  that  he  probably  had 
hidden  the  knife  in  his  hair.  This  never  made 
much  sense,  except  to  maybe  the  Army  Inspector 
General,  and  the  Kiowas  always  have  said  that 
Satank  conjured  up  the  knife,  which  is  reallv  a 
more  satisfying  thing  to  think.  The  Kiowas  do  not 
expect  white  people  to  agree  with  them  on  this, 
and  some  of  them  hope  the  white  people,  in  turn, 
will  not  press  them  too  hard  on  things  like  the 
Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Birth. 

Perry  is  not  much  concerned  himself  with  the 
Christian  mysteries,  even  though  on  his  father's 
side  he  d«->-cends  from  a  couple  of  Methodist 
preachers.  Hi?  grandfather,  in  fact,  was  probably 
the  first  Kiowa  Methodist  minister,  and  the  other 
thing  he  was  known  for  was  that  he  weighed  about 


'I  know  who  I 
am.  and  I  don't 
have  to  prove  it 
to  anybody.  I 
like  being  an 
Indian." 
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John  CoiTY  pounds,  and  could  (ill  up  two  seats  in  a  buggy. 

  Pern's  father  is  also  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 

\  M  \\  CALLED  when  Perry  was  a  boy  he  spent  a  fair  amount  of 
PFIvl!^  IMMJSF  ''ni<  11  (nurcn  services  and  prayer  meetings,  al- 
though he  says  now  that  if  he  ever  got  back  to  an 
Indian  community  he  might  look  into  the  Native 
\mciirun  Church,  the  pe\ote  religion.  The  pey- 
ote  services  that  he  knew  of  at  home  were  held  in 
a  tepee,  which  would  always  be  set  up  facing  the 
west,  and  which  would  have  inside  to  the  east  a 
dirt  altar  shaped  like  a  crescent.  The  service  would 
be  precisely  orchestrated,  and  would  last  from  sun- 
down to  sunup,  with  men  sitting  in  a  circle  in  the 
tepee,  each  holding  a  gourd,  a  staff,  and  a  fan.- and 
each  having  four  ritual  songs  to  sing.  Some  songs 
in  the  service  have  no  words,  being  sung  no  less 
carefully  for  that,  and  Perr\"s  uncle,  who  lives 
among  the  Crow  people  in  Montana,  is  known 
as  a  famous  singer  of  the  peyote  songs. 

Since  his  marriage.  Perry  has  been  exposed  to 
an  even  more  authentic  Indian  religion  than  the 
Native  American  Church  which  has  bits  and 
pieces  of  Christianity  strewn  about  it — and  that 
is  the  Cherokee  worship.  Perry's  brother-in-law 
i-  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  Cherokee  fire,  which  is 
supposed  t<>  have  been  kindled  in  North  Carolina, 
and  then  carried  by  the  Cherokees  on  their  long 
march  to  Oklahoma.  In  their  rituals,  seven  arbors 
are  set  up  around  the  flame,  and  sermons  in  Cher- 
okee are  preached  at  each  one.  Perry  has  walked 
from  arbor  t<>  arbor,  while  his  brother-in-law 
translated  the  sermons  for  him,  and  he  says  that 
the  Indian  preachers  were  exhorting  their  listen- 
er- to  do  good,  to  hurt  no  man.  and  to  live  indus- 
triously. He  says  that  he  had  heard  much  the  same 
kind  of  morality  in  the  traditional  Kiowa  stories, 
ami  that  they  were  so  much  a  part  of  his  child- 
hood that  he  no  longer  remembers  where  it  was. 
or  from  whom,  that  he  first  heard  them. 


rjERRY  was  BORN  in  a  tent  outside  Carnegie. 
I  Oklahoma,  in  1940.  and  shortly  after  that  his 
family  moved  to  a  home  in  the  YA  ichita  Mountains, 
which  Perry  says  i-  now  two  hours  away  from 
Carnegie  by  car.  but  was  then  two  days  away  by 
horse  and  wagon,  with  a  stop  overnight  at  some 
relative's  house.  The  wagon  had  rails  on  the  sides, 
and  sometimes  a  canvas  was  stretched  across  the 
top.  under  which  Perry  and  his  brothers  would 
sleep.  Perry  remembers  his  early  childhood  as 
more  or  less  idyllic,  despite,  or  maybe  because  of, 
the  kerosene  lamps,  wood  stoves,  and  well  water, 
and  he  savs  that  he  and  hi-  brothers  could  pack 
a  few  biscuits  and  bacon  sandwiches,  and  disap- 
pear into  the  hills  for  a  day  at  a  time.  Once  Perry 
and  his  brothers  were  poking  around  with  a 
sawed-off  .22  rifle,  and  they  shot  a  fox,  which 
made  Perry  feel  bad.  and  he  says  that  since  then 
he  has  had  small  use  for  either  guns  or  hunting. 
KventualK.  hi<  family  left  the  Wichita  Mountains, 
which  were  really  just  rolling  hills,  and  drifted 
HARPER'S  M  \GA/INK  hack  to  a  home  outside  Carnegie,  which  was  not  a 
OCTOBER  vko     bad  place  for  an  Indian  community,  there  being 
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other  towns  in  Oklahoma  that  were  real  1 
Perry  remembers  seeing  signs  outside  c 
Clinton  that  said,  "No  Indians  Allowed,'"  h 
other  towns,  like  Ponca  City,  it  was  bet 
Indian  didn't  show  up  at  all.  I  "You  kno'  v 
place  is  going  to  be  tough,  like  Ponca  Cit 
says.  '"I  don't  know  all  the  ways  it's  tou 
lot  of  Ponca  and  Paw  nee  guys  could  te  i 
Carnegie  was  better,  although  in  Per;; 
school  white  gangs  and  Indian  gangs  pe  d 
would  punch  one  another  around.  Perrjtu 
friends  wore  their  hair  very  long,  and  >i 
around  without  belts  in  their  levis,  and  I 
fight  they  were  punished  by  being  ordei  I 
their  hair,  and  to  put  back  their  belts.  I 

You  may  think  there  is  a  great  unit  a 
the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere,  j  a 
all  the  small  white  slights,  and  great  whil  i 
-ions,  but  in  fact  Indians  have  always  foujt 
among  themselves.  The  Kiowas  now  bia 
the  Comanches  and  the  Kiow  a- Apaches,  ft; 
Perry  was  a  boy  he  was  told  to  watch  oik 
I  te-  and  the  Navahos.  For  that  mattaH 
grandmothers  would  frighten  children  i\i 
of  menacing  Negroes,  and  when  he  fiu  a 
couple  of  Negroes  on  a  street  corner  in  a! 
homa  town.  Perry  was  stricken  with  drt". 

"Indians  are  different  than  other  peopl' 
says.  "There  is  the  feeling  for  the  lane  xi 
call  the  sun  our  father,  but  the  earth  is  ou  n< 
Indian  people  who  live  in  cities,  you  M 
them  go  to  Europe  on  a  vacation.  They  ;  a 
home,  where  they  grew  up.  So  many  blaip 
want  to  be  like  whites.  I  think.  Not  Inrl  i*. 
want  to  be  only  what  they  are."'  Perry,  vi 
Alexandria  and  working  in  W  ashingtoi  hi 
white  friends,  which  is  something  he  n  he 
grets,  nor  even  thinks  about  much,  ht 
^  ear"s  Eve  he  and  Ella  Mae  w  ere  at  a  pa:  ,  l 
there  were  no  whites  until  late  in  theve 
when  a  few  of  the  host's  neighbors  dr  pe 
The  change  in  atmosphere.  Perry  says^ai 
pable.  He  and  the  other  Indians  began  tl 
comfortable,  and  they  did  not  stop  feog 
way  until  the  whites  had  left.  It  was  :s 
Perry  says,  when  he  and  Ella  Mae  were  a| 
where  most  of  the  guests  were  black,  ban 
savs.  simply  prefer  being  alone  with  tJ 
Perry  owns  a  $500  Trini  Lopez  electric  ?  ar 
for  a  while  he  played  with  a  rock  grcvl 
guitarists,  a  drummer,  and  a  vocalist,  id 
were  all  Indians,  too.  He  has  studied  .' * 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  gettin:  I 
painting,  and  finding  that  mostly  he  j  «l 
paint  Indian  things.  Perry's  brothers,  no 
younger,  hardly  speak  Kiow  a  at  all,  anc  f  i 
and  Ella  Mae  have  children,  the  children. ot 
will  never  know  a  word  of  an  Indian  httif 
of  a  great  many  other  things  that  are  im  "J* 
their  parents.  Perry  says  the  day  maya.e? 
he  will  move  back  to  an  Indian  comim  'V 
that  one  reason  he  would  do  this  would  ■ 
child  of  his  could  know  who  he  is,  just ;  ' 
Horse  does  himself. 


CITY  GAME 


»|  >ys  of  New  York's  streets,  basketball  oilers  the  transcendenl  drama  of 
i  1  the  brief,  often  tragic,  glory  of  being  a  hero. 


lis  tiii.  <  m  game.  Its  battlegrounds 
i  of  asphalt  between  tattered  wire 
mhling  buildings;  its  rhythms  grow 
.en  thump  of  a  ball  against  hard  sur- 
lands  no  open  spaces  or  lush  back- 
date equipment.  It  doesn't  even  it'- 
ll numbers  of  players:  a  one-on-one 
in  a  playground  can  lie  as  memora- 
scale  organized  game.  Basketball  is 
young  athletes  without  cars  or  allow - 
ime  in  which  the  drama  and  action 
\  by  its  confined  spaces  and  chaotic 

rican  sport  directs  itself  in  a  general 
certain  segments  of  American  life, 
asically  a  slow,  pastoral  experience, 
it)  leau  of  athletes  against  a  green  back- 
ding  moments  of  action  amid  longer 
I  Jd  for  contemplation  of  the  spectacle. 
A,  unhurried  way,  it  is  exactly  what  it 
B-the  national  "pastime"  rather  than 
,  istained  game  crammed  with  action. 
1  al  age,  its  appeal  still  lies  largely  in 
Bi  untroubled  island  where,  for  a  few 
tier  tugging  at  his  pants  leg  can  seem 
It  important  thing  in  a  fan's  life. 
■  ittraction  is  more  contemporary.  Its 
a)  i  tune  with  the  times,  and  its  well- 


mapped  strategic  war  games  invite  fans  lo  become 
generals,  plotting  and  second-guessing  along  with 
their  warriors  on  the  fields.  With  its  action  com- 
pressed in  a  fairly  small  area  and  its  formations 
and  patterns  relatively  easy  to  interpret,  football 
is  the  ideal  television  spectacle.  Other  sports  have 
similar,  il  smaller,  primary  audiences,  (iolf  and 
tennis  belong  first  to  country-club  members,  horse 
racing  to  an  enduring  breed  of  gamblers,  auto 
racing  to  Middle  Americans  who  thrive  on  its  vio- 
lent roaring  machines  and  death-defying  risks.  Hut 
basketball  belongs  to  the  cities  and  New  York, 
from  its  asphalt  playgrounds  to  the  huge  modern 
arena  that  houses  the  professional  basketball  cham- 
pions of  the  world,  is  the  most  active,  dedicated 
basketball  city  of  all. 

The  game  is  simple,  an  act  of  one  man  challeng- 
ing another,  twisting,  feinting,  then  perhaps  break- 
ing free  to  leap  upward,  directing  a  ball  toward  a 
target,  a  metal  hoop  ten  feel  above  the  ground. 
I5ut  its  simple  motions  swirl  into  intricate  patterns, 
its  variations  become  almost  endless,  its  brief  soar- 
ing moments  merge  into  a  fascinating  dance.  To 
the  'i  lialed,  the  patterns  may  seem  Heeling, 
elusive,  even  confusing:  but  on  a  city  playground, 
a  classic  p|  i  frozen  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
see  it — a  moment  of  order  and  achievement  in  a 
turbulent,  frustrating  existence.  I.askelball  is  moic 
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Pete  Axthelm  a  9port  or  diversion  in  the  cities.  It  is  a  part, 

often  a  major  part,  of  the  fabric  of  life.  Kids  in 
THE     small  towns    particularly  in  the  Midwest — often 

CITY  GAME  become  superb  basketball  players.  But  they  do  so 
by  developing  accurate  shots  and  precise  skills:  in 
the  cities,  kids  simply  develop  "moves."  Other 
athletes  may  learn  basketball,  but  city  kids  live  it. 

Tin:  new  yokk  knickerbockers,  champions  of 
the  National  Basketball  Association,  are  not 
direct  products  of  the  city's  playgrounds.  Like  all 
professional  teams,  they  have  been  assembled  by 
drafting  and  trading  to  amass  the  best  available 
athletes  from  across  the  country.  Geographically 
and  socially,  they  could  hardly  have  more  diverse 
backgrounds.  The  coach.  Red  Holzman,  was  a  pure 
New  York  ballplayer;  the  captain,  Willis  Heed,  is 
from  the  black  rural  South.  The  other  stars  include 
black  products  of  city  streets  and  the  white  son  of 
a  bank  president.  Yet  as  they  rose  to  the  summit 
of  basketball,  the  Knicks  became  inextricably  iden- 
tified with  the  city  they  represented. 

The  media,  based  largely  in  New  York,  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Knicks  and  with  basketball, 
giving  the  sport  its  first  taste  of  heavy  television 
coverage,  national-magazine  cover  stories,  and  all 
forms  of  advertising  and  promotion.  New  York's 
rich  citizens  also  joined  the  love  affair,  and  the 
traditionally  scruffy  pro  basketball  audiences  were 
replaced  by  a  chic  new  breed  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  And  in  the  playgrounds,  the  kids  too  re- 
sponded to  the  Knicks.  acknowledging  that  a  New 
York  team  was  at  last  bringing  a  rare  playground 
art  to  new  levels  of  perfection.  The  Knicks  seemed 
ideal  symbols  of  the  traditions  of  New  Y  ork  bas- 
ketball, and  if  the  media  portrayed  the  Knick  stars 
as  larger  than  life,  the  playground  kids  understood 
that  too. 

The  first  week  of  May,  when  the  Knicks  won  the 
championship,  had  been  a  brutalizing,  feverish  or- 
deal for  most  New  Yorkers.  United  States  armies 
were  marching  into  Cambodia  and  a  shocked 
voung  girl  was  screaming  silently  from  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  terrible, 
haunting  testimony  to  the  four  murders  at  Kent 
State  University.  Demonstrators  were  assembling 
near  the  I  nited  Nations  and  in  the  Wall  Street 
area,  pleading  almost  hopelessly  to  a  government 
they  knew  wasn't  listening.  Then  the  city's  dark- 
est fears  took  shape,  as  mobs  of  Wall  Street  con- 
struction workers  unleashed  the  small  hatreds  and 
lesentments  that  had  been  building  within  them 
for  years,  and  descended  on  the  young  people  who 
their  President  had  reassured  them  were  merely 
bums.  On  the  afternoon  before  the  final  Knicks 
game  against  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers,  the  workers 
came  down  to  bully  the  kids  at  close  range.  Aided 
bv  Wall  Street  clerks,  they  went  on  a  spree,  gang- 
ing up  on  the  kids,  kicking  them  when  they  were 
on  the  pavement,  and  leaving  scores  of  bloody  vic- 
tims while  policemen  stood  placidly  by. 

The  politics  of  hale  and  polarization  had  thrust 
deep  into  New  York's  consciousness,  and  few  peo- 


ple on  either  side  could  relish  the  si"  ol 
war  between  Nixon's  newly  unleashed  lei 
jority  and  opponents  of  the  war.  Some  <  th< 
tators  who  came  to  watch  the  Knicks  al 
may  have  wondered  just  how  much  the  )(j 
care  about  a  game.  Then  the  Knicks  sfo  ed 
The)  didn't  solve  the  world's  problems  i  , 
than  playground  games  cure  the  ills  of  ei 
But  the  Knicks  and  Lakers  did  offer  a  m 
high  drama,  a  brief  and  necessary  esca  fr 
ality — a  transcendent  experience  that,  th 
is  all  anyone  can  ask  of  a  great  sportinj  ve 

Basketball  has  always  had  this  spec  I  < 
for  the  boys  of  New  York's  streets.  T  d 
ago.  it  fed  the  dreams  of  the  Irish  ath  es 
mous  playgrounds  like  the  one  on  108l  St 
Rockaway,  Queens.  Those  playground  )r< 
Bob  Cousy  and  Dick  McGuire  and  ot  r 
playmakers and  brilliant  passers;  theyal  sp 
countless  athletes  who  were  almost  as  aCfmj 
but  never  made  it  to  college  and  did  i :  a 
public  recognition.  On  Kingsbridge  R  d 
Bronx,  tough,  aggressive  Jewish  youth:  re 
defense-minded,  set-shooting  stars;  so  i  1 
colleges  of  the  city  to  national  promin  ;e 
late  1940s,  but  still  others  faded  before  le 
ever  learned  their  names.  With  mone  av 
for  cars  and  stereos  and  surfboards,  :  1 
vanished  from  many  white  playgroup,  i 
did  top-caliber  basketball.  But  the  blac  0 
lem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  more  tha:  (ill 
void.  Some  made  it  to  colleges  and  int  thi 
helping  to  reshape  the  game  with  their  mi 
moves.  Still  others  failed  to  find  a  nichm 
or  the  pros,  but  endured  as  playground  7roi 
ing  the  challenges  of  the  best  of  each  iv.  g 
tion  of  players,  occasionally  proving  ei 
against  pro  players  who  return  to  thuai 
summer  games. 

Each  ethnic  group  and  each  generati  oi 
ballplayers  produced  its  special  styles  a,  le 
and  each  left  its  colorful  brand  on  the.ooi 
more  than  that,  each  built  a  distinctii  k 
pride — partly  ethnic  or  racial,  partly  a  let 
much  more  than  the  sum  of  those  part  V< 
of  playground  ball  describe  it  in  terms*  ii 
uality.  status,  manhood:  they  also  talk  tl 
it  brings  kids  together.  If  the  Knicks  roi 
special  pride  to  all  New  York,  they  wennl 
tiplying  the  feeling  that  the  playgrounqid 
always  understood. 

Occasionally  the  two  distinct  vvorlt  0: 
York  basketball  converge.  A  playgroun  id( 
as  Connie  Hawkins  joins  the  Phoeni.v  >ui 
comes  into  the  Garden  to  challenge  t  k 
Knick  stars  like  Bill  Bradley  and  Will)  Re 
pear  at  155th  Street  and  Eighth  Aven  to 
Harlem's  most  prestigious  summer  c  ip< 
the  Rucker  Pro  Tournament.  These  cor  )nl 
are  always  electric.  Hawkins  may  pack  I  u 
while  a  Reed  or  Bradley  will  add  hum 
overflowing  crowds  at  a  Rucker  gamt  M 
plavground  star  like  Herman  (  "Helicopt 
ings  or  Harold  ("Funny")  Kitt  goes  1 


or  stuff  a  basket  over  a  pro  defender, 
vths  that  endure  long  after  the  score 
is  forgotten. 


»  G  kaI.n  HAD  LEFT  wide  shallow  puddles 
tU  isphalt.  and  some  of  Saturday  night's 
■dj  ashed  down  from  the  corners  of  the 
bit  "iving  the  basketball  court  a  grimy 
ail«ed  look.  The  green-  and  red-tinted 
d|  inled  wine  and  whiskey  bottles  glinted 
urJ  ht  that  was  just  breaking  through:  the 
B  wire  fence  was  scarred  every  few 
v  I  epaired  holes.  \\  ithin  hours  the  court 
Isfirlv  drv.  the  debris  w  ould  be  kicked 
od  le  games — raucous,  exuberant  pickup 
orf  rhaps  even  full-scale  epic  battles  fea- 
loq  titans — would  till  the  Sunday  after- 
ithl  citement.  Hut  for  the  moment  the  play- 
,  si  jack  from  Seventh  Avenue  near  130th 
Med  silently  evocative  of  its  illustrious 
al  lg  across  it.  Pat  Smith  w  as  lost  in 

L  lio  plaved  for  sev  eral  seasons  at  Mar- 
Uiersitv  in  Milwaukee,  is  twenty-four 
idf-ars  of  studving  in  a  less  basketball- 
I  a  have  rendered  him  out  of  shape  for 
lesj  aliber  of  playground  competition  back 
entiet  he  remain?  a  cultural  hero  on  the 
Hi  a?  a  classic  Harlem  product,  a  0-foot 
snl  who  spent  his  college  career  outleaping 
Bing  6-foot  1 0-inch  rivals,  fie  never  had 
sid  about  his  basketball  future:  very  weak 
t  >  le  him  a  terrible  outside  shooter  and 
Hto  center,  and  6-foot  3-inch  centers — 
wi  their  jumping  ability — are  not  sought 
pros.  But  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
larlem  and  then  at  Marquette.  Smith 
oves  and  muscle  and  a  fierce  instinct 
lufion  to  delight  his  Harlem  followers. 

id  reason  for  Smith's  prestige  was 
iiortant:  he  had  "made  it."  Like  most 
rofis.  he  had  faced  tremendous  ad  just- 
is  when  he  arrived  on  a  predomi- 
:ampus.  In  his  first  months  at  Mar- 
fought  everyone  who  seemed  unable 
his  ghetto  jargon,  his  racial  pride, 
itive  fury.  He  was  so  combative  that 
1  friends  nicknamed  him  "The  Evil 
leart.  '  The  name  staved  with  him, 
es  that  produced  it  began  to  change. 
:remely  popular  on  campus,  did  well 
and  developed  a  deep  bond  with  his 
Guire.  In  Smith's  senior  year,  that 
ultimate  test.  For  reasons  that  neither 
confided.  McGuire  suspended  Smith 
H  season — and.  incredibly,  the  two 
!l  than  ever.  Most  black  athletes  who 
h  crises  and  find  their  basketball 
ling  out  drift  back  home,  feeling  lost 
and  lacking  a  college  degree.  Smith 
ijuette  through  the  suspension,  then 
more  years  before  earning  his  de- 
file reasons  for  his  remarkable  de- 


termination are  as  shadowy  as  the  man  himself 
sometimes  seems,  but  it  made  the  Evil  Doctor  a 
figure  to  be  respected  back  home.  And  though  he 
is  intent  on  building  a  future  outside  Harlem. 
Smith  returns  home  often,  to  be  troubled  once 
again  by  friends  who  have  succumbed  to  drugs, 
to  be  enraged  by  conditions,  and  to  remember 
some  of  the  good  things  about  growing  up: 

"The  old  Rucker  tournament  was  held  in  this 
park."'  Smith  said,  gesturing  to  one  of  the  trees 
alongside  the  court.  "\\  hen  1  was  a  kid  I'd  climb 
up  into  that  tree.  I'd  stake  out  one  of  the  branches 
earl)  in  the  morning  and  just  sit  up  there  all  day. 
A  guy  with  a  cart  would  come  bv  and  I'd  veil  for 
him  to  hand  me  up  some  lemon  ices,  and  I  d  eat 
one  after  another.  There  was  no  way  anyone  could 
get  me  to  come  down  while  the  games  were  going 
on.  1  was  in  a  world  of  my  own.  sitting  up  above 
the  crowd  and  watching  the  great  ones  come  in 
and  do  their  thing.  .  .  ." 

The  Rucker  tournament  is  actuallv  not  a  tourna- 
ment but  a  summer  league  in  which  teams  plav 
one  another  through  the  weekends  of  Julv  and 
August.  Established  in  1946  bv  a  remarkable 
young  teacher  named  Holcombe  Rucker.  it  was 
originally  intended  mainly  to  keep  kids  off  the 
streets  and  in  school  by  encouraging  them  in  both 
studies  and  basketball.  Rucker's  idea  w  as  to  give  dig- 
nit  v  and  meaning  to  pickup  games  by  adding  refer- 
ees, local  publicity,  and  larger  audiences :  it  worked, 
and  gradually  the  Rucker  tournament  expanded  to 
include  divisions  for  young  athletes  from  junior 
high  school  through  the  pro  level.  A  project  that 
had  begun  with  four  teams  and  one  referee  began 
to  offer  basketball  from  morning  until  dark  in 
various  Harlem  parks,  before  crowds  estimated  as 
high  as  live  thousand.  It  remains  the  pinnacle  of 
playground  ball  in  New  York,  attracting  stars 
from  both  pro  leagues,  members  of  touring  teams 
like  the  Harlem  Globetrotters,  as  well  as  the  best 
players  of  the  regular  pickup  games  of  the  city. 

The  pro  section  of  the  Rucker  tournament  had 
long  since  been  moved  to  another  storied  play- 
ground on  1 55th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  but 
the  lure  of  a  decade-old  game  remained  in  that 
Seventh  Avenue  park  for  Pat  Smith.  Near  the 
knots  of  women  engaged  in  Sunday  conversation 
on  church  steps,  grown  men  in  boys'  uniforms 
joined  small  children  in  formation  for  one  of  the 
minor  parades  that  still  serve  some  Harlemites  as 
straggly  symbols  of  unity  and  pride.  Young,  edu- 
cated, and  militant.  Pat  Smith  had  very  different 
ideas  about  black  dignity:  moments  earlier  he  had 
been  depressed  by  what  he  felt  to  be  the  Sunday 
delusions  of  some  of  his  people.  But  now  under 
the  tree  that  had  once  been  his  reserved  seat,  he 
recalled  a  game  of  street  basketball  at  its  best: 

"It  was  the  kind  of  game  that  established  citv- 
wide  reputations.  Clinton  Robinson  was  playing. 
Jackie  Jack-on  was  there.  So  was  Wilt  Chamber- 
lain, who  ivat  in  his  first  or  second  year  of  pro 
ball  at  the  time.  .  ."  He  savored  each  name  as  he 
spoke  it:  this  was  a  very  special  honor  roll.  Some 
of  the  names,  like  Robinson's  and  Jackson's,  would 


"Basketball  is 
more  than  a 
sport  or  diver- 
sion in  the 
cities.  It  is  a 
part  of  the 
fabric  of  life." 
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be  familiar  only  to  the  ghetto  kids  ud 
shiped  them:  others,  like  Chamberlain  | 
1 1-<  utilized  by  every  basketball  fan.  B  t, 
and  man)  others  they  were  all  gods,  aijj 
games  were  Olympian  clashes. 

"Chamberlain  and  Robinson  were  i  t1 
team  along  v\illi  some  other  greats,  an  ;h 
ahead  by  about  fifteen  points.  They'd 
easy  winners.  Then,  up  in  the  tree,  i 
strange  noise.  There  were  maybe  fou  fii 
sand  people  watching  the  game,  and  ;:  o 
den  a  hush  came  over  them.  All  you  mi 
was  a  whisper:  "The  Hawk,  the  Hawk,  >] 
here.'  Then  the  crowd  parted.  And  j 
walked  onto  the  court." 

"The  Hawk"  was  Connie  Hawkins  j 
ask  ghetto  basketball  fans  to  cite  th  ve 
players  ever  t<>  come  out  of  New  Yo  I 
much  disagreement;  but  a  feu  name.1  re 
ably  included,  and  one  of  them  is  thf'la 
for  years  he  seemed  fated  to  become  m 
virtually  forgotten  playground  stars.  (1aJ 
his  reputation  at  Brooklyn's  Boys  Hig  n 
1950s,  but  when  he  was  a  freshman 
1961,  he  was  linked  to  a  gambling  rm 
chief  crime  had  been  naivete  in  talk'; 
handing  gamblers,  and  he  had  never  bl 
or  even  accused  of  trying  to  shave  f  at 
games.  But  his  college  career  was  sljte 
for  almost  a  decade  he  was  an  outcast,  'rt 
the  NBA.  laboring  in  the  short-liveA 
Basketball  League  and  then  in  the  Ar  ic 
ketball  Association  as  it  struggled  foi  n 

In  1969.  after  a  prolonged  legal  hat  i 
w  on  a  million-dollar  lawsuit  and  ref'ai 
the  NBA  as  a  member  of  the  PhoeirS 
quickly  justified  everything  the  play:>u 
had  been  saving  about  him  for  years.'tl 
of  the  game  Smith  described,  Haw  kin  a; 
or  two  out  of  Boys  High,  a  man  witPit 
^  et  he  was  the  most  magnetic  star  i : 

"The  crowd  was  still  hushed  as  thecal 
out,"  Smith  remembered.  "They  sur  ^ 
man.  They  undressed  the  man.  And  fi  11) 
ished  lacing  up  his  sneakers  and  wal  b 
the  backcourt.  He  got  the  ball,  pick™ 
and  started  his  first  move.  Chamb  I 
right  out  It)  stop  him.  The  Hawk  went  )- 
still  wav  out  beyond  the  foul  line— id 
floating  toward  the  basket.  Wilt,  taller  a  I 
stayed  right  with  him — but  then  the  jfl 
dunked  the  ball  right  over  ChamberlarB 
dunked!  Xobodv  had  ever  done  anythn 
t<>  \\  ilt.  The  crowd  went  so  crazy  that  I 
stop  the  game  for  live  minutes.  I  ahno  I 
the  tree. 

"But  you  didn't  gel  away  with  ju  | 
tacular  move  in  those  games.  So  the  t'1 
came  right  hark  at  the  Hawk.  Clint 
charged  in.  drove  around  him  and 
so  high  thai  ii  hit  the  top  of  the  bai 
Hawk  u  cut  wav   up.  I  nil  he  couldn  t  H 
it,  and  it  went  down  into  the  basket.  (  1 
inson  was  about  six  feet  tall  and  tin  1 


;ht,  so  the  crowd  went  wild  again.  In 
>n  had  thrown  some  of  the  greatest 
ever  seen,  shaking  guys  left  and  right 
ven  reached  the  Hawk. 

was  Chamberlain's  turn  to  get  back, 
y  took  it  pretty  easy  in  summer  games, 

and  down  the  court  and  doing  just 
ntimidate  his  opponents  with  his  seven- 
But  now  his  pride  was  hurt,  his  man- 
wounded.  And  you  can't  let  that  hap- 
jugh  street  game.  So  he  came  down, 
itly  at  the  hoop  and  went  up  over  the 

stuffed  the  ball  with  two  hands,  and 
>  hard  that  he  almost  ripped  the  back- 
tie  pole. 

everybody  on  the  court  was  fired  up 
as  time  for  the  Hawk  to  take  charge 
ton  Robinson  came  toward  him  with 
rowing  those  crazy  moves  on  anyone 
.o  stop  him,  and  then  he  tried  to  loft 
ly  up  onto  the  board,  the  way  he  hail 

Only  this  time  the  Hawk  was  up  there 
it.  He  was  up  so  high  that  he  blocked 
th  his  chest.  Still  in  midair,  he  kind 
5  hands  down  across  his  chest  as  if  he 
I  his  shirt — and  slammed  the  ball  down 
l's  feet.  The  play  seemed  to  turn  the 
j  around,  and  the  Hawk's  team  came 
I  to  win.  That  was  the  Hawk.  Just  beau- 
t  think  anybody  who  was  in  that  crowd 
forget  that  frame." 


OF    1964,    BOYS    HIGH    OF  BKOOkLY.X 
jainin  Franklin  High  of  Harlem  in  the 
n  Square  Garden,  on  Eighth  Avenue 
treet,  for  the  public-high-school  chain- 
New  York.  Boys  won  the  title;  but 
vas  quickly  overshadowed  by  a  seat- 
ottle-throwing  melee  that  resulted  in 
4 high-school  ball  in  the  Garden  and  es- 
negative  landmark  in  city  basketball. 
:curred  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
r^jlack  school  boycott;  and  it  happened 
.lick's  Day,  when  many  patrolmen  who 
ia    handled  the  crowd  were  out  parad- 
t  ministrators  were  not  much  interested 
I, Is  or  causes  of  the  disturbance.  It  was 
air  to  run  from  the  problem  than  to 
I)  the  Public  School  Athletic  League 
it  ournaments  into  small  neutral  gyms, 
q  ;k  stars  w  ho  dominate  high-school  ball 
vere  swept  quietly  out  of  sight, 
it  time,  the  Garden  has  promoted  a 
f  -rhts  featuring  Latin-American  boxers 
bottle-throwing  followers.  It  has  had 
uch  public  figures  as  George  Wallace, 
ung  black  ballplayers  have  not  reap- 
iile  the  Knicks  turn  on  the  city,  its 
id  young  stars  play  in  virtual  secrecy 
ms  and  youth  centers  and  playgrounds, 
their  peers  and  a  handful  of  college 
ile  the  media   fall  in   love   with  the 
a  »p  high-school  star  searches  in  vain  for 


a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  Times  on  his  team's 
victories.  A  year  ago,  the  Boys  High  team  v\ent 
to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  face  Hillhouse 
High  for  the  informal  championship  of  the  East. 
Boys  won  by  a  point.  It  was  the  team  s  forl\ -sixth 
consecutive  victory.  And  it  drew  more  attention 
in  New  Haven  in  one  day  than  Boys  had  gathered 
in  New  York  with  the  forty-five  wins  that  pre- 
ceded it.  The  irony  was  not  lost  on  the  athletes. 
The  struggle  to  establish  an  identity  is  basic  to 
city  basketball,  but  many  black  kids  in  New 
York  have  learned  that  their  identity  is  a  well- 
kept  secret  to  the  general  public. 

The  bitterness  was  not  readily  apparent  at  the 
playground  on  135th  Street  near  Lenox  Avenue. 
The  June  afternoon  was  warm  and  the  basketball 
was  very  good.  The  games  were  just  pickup  af- 
fairs, with  five-man  teams  being  assembled  on  the 
spot  to  challenge  the  winners  of  whatever  game 
was  in  progress.  But  a  few  pro  players  dropped 
by,  as  well  as  several  Globetrotters  and  the  estab- 
lished stars  of  the  neighborhood,  and  somebody 
said  that  it  was  the  best  ball  you  would  find  in 
Harlem  short  of  the  Rucker  tournament  itself. 
The  cars  were  double-parked  all  the  way  down  the 
block,  and  the  crowd  was  three  deep  along -it le 
the  high  fences. 

Then  one  athlete,  who  didn't  want  to  give  his 
name,  began  talking  about  it  all.  and  there  was 
an  edge  on  his  voice:  "Sure  there  are  good  play- 
ers here,  and  good  ones  who  have  made  it  in  col- 
lege  and  the  pros.  But  don't  try  to  write  this  up 
as  a  beautiful  breeding  ground  for  future  stars, 
because  for  every  star  you  hear  about,  there  are 
many  more  who  never  escaped.  1  mean,  I  can  look 
back  on  the  group  that  I  grew  up  with  down  on 
111th  Street,  and  1  can  tell  you  all  about  the  one 
or  two  who  are  playing  college  ball,  and  it  will 
make  a  great  story.  But  there  were  twenty  of  us. 
And  now  maybe  fifteen  are  on  drugs  and  three  are 
dead  or  just  gone,  who  knows  where?  So  how 
much  do  the  two  lucky  ones  count?"  The  kid 
sounded  very  old.  He  said  he  was  twenty-one. 


THE  LESS  FOKTUISATE  GROW  OLD  EVEN  FASTER, 
leaving  the  bright  moments  behind  them  on 
the  courts  as  the  real  world  drags  them  down  to 
earth.  There  is  a  sustaining  power  to  basketball 
in  the  playgrounds:  a  young  athlete  walks  into  a 
bar  or  luncheonette  and  hears  people  say.  "That's 
the  dude  that  dunked  on  Lew  up  at  Rucker."  The 
admirers  want  to  talk  to  him,  to  ask  advice,  to  be 
near  the  star,  and  maybe  that  sense  of  importance 
and  identity  will  keep  a  kid  going  for  weeks.  But 
il  he  is  a  dropout  and  he  is  broke,  and  the  hustlers 
and  pushers  are  around  him  with  their  cars  and 
fancy  clothes,  the  magic  of  his  game  can  begin  to 
u.  n  ff.  Sooner  or  later,  stuffing  a  basketball 
through  a  hoop  is  not  quite  enough  to  transcend 
the  reality  of  his  life. 

"At  one  point  in  most  guys'  lives,"  said  Keith 
Edwards,  a  Harlem  ballplayer  and  youth  worker, 
"basketball  is  the  top  priority,  because  it  is  the 


'Each  ethnic 
group  and  each 
generation  of 
street  ballplay- 
ers produced  its 
special  styles 
and  legends, 
and  each  left  its 
colorful  brand 
on  the  sport." 


8» 


Pete  Axthelm      one  escape  valve  from  the  ghetto.  liut  once  the 
paths  toward  college  or  pro  hull  are  closed  to  an 
THE     athlete,  merel)  playing  the  game  is  not  as  much 

CITY  GAME  °f  an  escap<".  Then  the  kids  get  offered  a  much 
easier  escape,  an  esc  ape  to  within  themselves,  in 
drugs.  A  few  years  ago,  I  would  huve  said  that 
the  athletes  I  knew  looked  ninety  per  cent  to  hall, 
ten  per  cent  to  drugs.  Now,  the  ratio  is  reversed. 
The  kids  are  looking  to  drugs  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  lime.  And  they  are  destroying  themselves." 

F\ cry  one  in  Harlem  has  watched  die  process 
of  destruction,  hut  no  one  feels  it  more  acutely 
than  the  hullplayers.  "V  ou  see  somebody  who.  can 
do  everything  on  the  court."  said  Pat  Smith;  A  ou 
know  that  his  playing  can  open  up  a  whole  new 
world  to  him.  It  gives  you  a  feeling  of  excitement. 
It  make-  you  build  high  hopes.  \ml  when  you 
watch  him  start  to  deteriorate  it  tears  you  apart. 
Smith  paused,  shying  momentarily  from  the 
subject.  Two  of  Smith's  nine  brothers  huve  died 
on  the  Harlem  streets:  another  was  a  dope  pusher 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Six  years  away  at  school 
in  Milwaukee  have  not  erased  the  streets  from 
Smith's  life.  "There's  such  great  waste  of  human- 
ity"" he  said  -lowly.  "Such  tragic  waste."  And  then 
the  memories  came  pouring  out.  a  remarkable 
testament  to  the  darkest  side  of  basketball  in  the 
tit)  : 

"I  remember  when  I  was  just  developing  as  a 
ballplayer,  earl)  in  high  school.  I  played  a  lot 
with  a  'ju\  named  Artie.  I  never  knew  his  last 
name,  just  Artie.  He  played  often  at  Millbank 
Center,  and  his  team  was  known  for  winning  a 
|nt  of  local  tournaments.  Artie  was  capable  of 
scoring  every  wa\  :  jump  shots,  hooks,  lay-ups. 
set  shots.  His  scoring  totals  were  forty  to  fifty 
points  every  game.  When  I  knew  him,  Artie  was 
about  twenty-eight,  and  he  was  trying  to  make  a 
comeback.  From  alcohol.  He  was  a  wine  drinker. 
That  shows  vou  how  far  back  it  was-  people  still 
ruined  themselves  the  slow  way  with  wine,  instead 
of  drugs. 

"Anyway,  Artie  hud  been  in  a  hospital,  trying 
to  dry  out  and  recuperate.  When  he  started  play- 
ing again,  he  was  probably  a  step  slower  than 
he  once  was.  but  he  still  hud  those  fantastic  shots. 
He  took  an  interest  in  me  for  some  reason,  and 
he  picked  . me  to  play  with  him  in  pickup  games 
whenever  he  could.  When  we  played  together,  he 
would  teach  me.  and  he  would  also  get  so  many 
good  passes  to  me  that  I  was  sure  of  getting  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  points — while  he  still  got  his  fifty  . 

"But  ufter  u  few  months  he  begun  showing  up 
less  at  the  playgrounds.  Then  he  didn't  come  at 
all.  And  one  day  I  was  on  the  street  and  some- 
body  usked  if  I'd  heard  about  Artie.  Then  the 
guy  told  me.  They'd  found  Artie  deud  in  a  hull- 
wuv.  He  drank  himself  to  death. 

"There  was  another  guy  we  knew  only  by  his 
first  name.  Frank."'  Smith  said,  "lie  came  from 
uptown,  around  155th  Street,  but  he  would  come 
down  to  our  neighborhood  around  128th  Street 
t<>  pla\.  He  was  a  strong  i;  n  \ .  very  good-looking, 
with  a  great  build.   I  didn't  know   him  well,  I 


didn  t  know  what  high  school  he  was  1  m. 
always  assumed  that  he  had  the  poteial 

on  and  start  for  some  college  team. 

"Then  we  heard  the  news.  Frank  h.  9 
rob  a  drugstore.  The  storekeeper  had  mr 
Frank  ^ol  shot  in  the  back.  He  was  an 
from  the  waist  down.  He  wus  mayb  nil 
years  old,  and  it  was  all  over  for  him. 

"People  still  see  him,  in  his  wheelcl  r. 
anyone  goes  up  in  that  neighborhood  iev 
for  him.  He's  about  twenty-four  no  at 
tries  to  take  the  thing  very  well.  Talki  tc 
you  can  hardly  realize  that  he  knows  || 
walk  again.  Hut  the  way  he  hides  his/air 
makes  it  hurt  more  to  look  at  him  ar  thi 
what  he  could  have  been. 

"Dexter  W  estbrook  was  one  of  the  fe  bij 
that  e\er  came  from  the  uptown  pla  roi 
said  Smith.  "For  some  reason,  most  o:he 
uuys  happened  to  play  downtown  arc-id 
Street  or  1 28th  Street,  while  the  pla'rs 
155th  were  known  more  for  quicknestind 
handling.  But  Dexter  was  about  six  et 
and  he  was  a  super  big  man.  Playing  wi  sa 
fast  little  ,-u\s.  he  developed  the  qui  les 
moves  of  a  guard.  He  hud  a  beautiful  t-h 
jump  shot,  and  could  do  everything  wi  tin 

"Dexter  went  to  Providence  Colli 
while.  Then  he  failed  out  and  came  )m 
worked  in  a  few  jobs  in  the  poverttiro 
But  with  his  size  and  talent,  everybo  ii 
that  he  could  still  make  the  pros,  and  I"  oi 
years  ago  he  tried  out.  I  forget  which  t ni 
but  word  got  back  to  Harlem  that  fate 
doing  great.  He  was  the  high  scorer  a  th 
rebounder  in  rookie  camp:  nobody  old 
him.  Then  it  came  time  for  the  routi  pi 
examination,  and  he  couldn't  pass  it.  en 
needle  tracks  on  his  arms. 

"Now  this  was  a  man  who  could  he  n 
big.  But  he  just  couldn't  seem  to  adju  his 
to  bigger  things  than  what's  here  :  H 
The  last  time  1  heard  of  Dexter  was  i  thf 
mer  of  1969.  There  w  as  a  robbery  oi  }ri 
Drive,  and  he  was  arrested  for  tahg 
body's  wallet.  His  drug  habit  had  got  1 1 
his  means.  Like  it  always  does." 


If  it  hurt  smith  to  talk  of  his  c<  as 
JX  ies.  it  seemed  to  wrench  him  more"  ti 
younger  kids.  "I  saw  guys  I  playecwi 
ruined,  and  it  was  bud.  but  it  wasn't  al  H 
pected."  he  said.  "A  ou  go  to  school  oi  lal 
of  ball  with  a  ,^uy  and  you  get  an  id  v 
he  can  make  it.  But  watching  kids  coi  u| 
lose  that  perspective,  ^ou  somehow  x  >e* 
all  make  it.  And  you  forget  that  the  dr  tl 
much  worse  now  than  it  was  when  y<  W 
school  yourself.  Vou  forget  that  esJU 
streets  is  harder  than  ever.  And  then  \  ! 
happens  to  a  kid  like  Kenny  Bellinger. 

"kennv   earned  a  city-wide  basked 
lion  when  he  was  still  in  junior  high  sc  <>'■ 


i\  ujdi  school  when  1  played  against 
1  ]  was  still  in  ninth  grade.  But  he 
•J  i  playing  against  kids  his  own  age, 
be  is  too  good.  He  was  always  looking 
v  e  s  to  challenge,  and  he  always  held 
}  )t  of  high-school  players  waited  to 
•  r.  voukl  decide  to  go,  and  we  were  glad 
en  s  Franklin.  He  was  a  cinch  to  make 
md  e  had  a  great  future  ahead  of  him. 
oi,  day,  I  was  walking  on  111th  Street 
Se  ith  and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  1  saw 
quad  cars.  1  asked  somebody  what 
and  people  said  that  a  lady's  purse 
si  ched,  and  someone  had  run  into  one 
gs  with  it.  The  next  thing  we  knew , 
helicopter  over  the  buildings.  The 
•  was  on  the  roofs,  and  they  were 
t  him.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  the 
helicopter  before,  but  somebody 
purse  belonged  to  a  white  lady  with 
e.  Anyway,  it  looked  like  they  were 
111  hole  Vietcong  instead  of  looking  for 


all  the  cops  rushed  into  an  alley,  and 
n.utes  the  word  spread:  the  thief  had 
bile  a  six-foot  gap  between  the  build- 
hadn  t  made  it.  I  went  home,  and  I 
t  until  the  next  day  that  the  kid  who 
geinto  the  alley  had  been  Kenny. 
.  believe  it.  1  thought  there  must 
nistake.  Kenn\  couldn't  have  risked 
and  anyway,  he  could  have  leaped 
)  with  no  problem  at  all.  So  I  went 
tl  building  and  checked  out  the  gap, 
asjiore  like  lifteen  feet.  Then  it  began 
II  that  potential  was  gone.  Whether 
ru  or  despair  or  what.  Kenny  hadn't 
stay  straight.  One  more  victim.  ken- 
n  years  old  when  he  died, 
icker  was  also  in  junior  high  when 
around  to  play  with  us  older 
id,  He  was  about  six  feet  nine,  but  he 
anted  as  Kenny  Bellinger.  He  was 
nsi  md  uncoordinated.  He  didn't  know 


dvantage  of  his  size.  But  while  1  was 


lii  nd  he  was  in  junior  high,  he  would 
ou  ym  and  try  to  learn,  and  we  watched 
el(  into  a  really  good  ballplayer.  He 
t  position  under  the  boards  for  re- 
an  iie  practiced  a  short  jump  shot  until 
n  .e  it  regularly.  Here  was  a  kid  only 
and  he  was  six  feet  nine,  and  still 
Ifnight  have  had  the  world  in  front  of 
r  I  went  away  to  college,  he  started 
ranklin. 

)ften  I'd  ask  somebody  about  Boobie. 
ea  that  he  was  coming  along  fine,  scor- 
t  gradually  the  other  rumors  reached 
lcker's  on  stuff.  .  .  .  Yeah,  he's  snort- 
ivy.  .  .  .  Yeah,  Tucker's  strung  out.' 
lt-3  ed  playing  altogether  and  went  out 
I  ts  And  finally  I  learned  that  he  had 
iq  verdose.  It  was  a  shock,  because  he 
trung  out  for  that  long.  He  probably 


hadn't  even  developed  an  expensive  habit  yet.  But 
of  course  when  times  get  hard,  pushers  will  put 
anything  into  that  white  bag  and  sell  it.  Some  guys 
have  shot  up  rat  poison  and  died  instantly. 

"It  was  a  terrible,  frustrating  thing  to  imagine 
Boobie  dead.  I  felt  very  close  to  his  career,  because 
I'd  watched  him  develop  from  a  clumsy  kid  into  a 
ballplayer.  Day  to  day,  I'd  seen  the  improvements. 
I'd  watched  him  work  at  the  game,  and  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  he  w  ould  be  repaid  for  all  that  w  ork. 

"But  the  one  thing  I  wasn't  thinking  about,  the 
one  thing  you  never  think  about,  I  guess,  until  it's 
too  late,  was  that  the  pusher  was  watching  him 
develop,  too." 


'"The  struggle  to 
establish  an 
identity  is  basic 
to  city  basket- 
ball, but  many 
black  kids  in 
New  York  have 
learned  that 
their  identity  is  a 
well-kept  secret 
to  the  general 
public." 


I  N  THE  LITANY  OF  QUIET  MISFORTUNES,  it  may 
J.  seem  almost  impossible  to  select  one  man  and 
give  him  special  importance.  Yet  in  the  stories  and 
traditions  that  are  recounted  in  the  Harlem  parks, 
one  figure  does  emerge  above  the  rest.  Asked  about 
the  finest  athletes  they  have  seen,  scores  of  ball- 
players in  a  dozen  parks  mention  Connie  Hawkins 
and  Lew  Alcindor  and  similar  celebrities.  But  al- 
most without  exception, they  speak  first  of  one  star 
who  didn't  go  on:  Earl  Manigault. 

No  official  scorers  tabulate  the  results  of  pickup 
games:  there  are  no  composite  box  scores  to  prove 
that  Manigault  ranked  highest  among  playground 
athletes.  But  in  its  own  way,  a  reputation  in  the 
parks  is  as  definable  as  a  scoring  average  in  the 
NBA.  Street  ballplayers  develop  their  own  elabo- 
rate word-of-mouth  system.  One  spectacular  per- 
formance or  one  backwards,  twisting  stuff  shot 
may  be  the  seed  of  an  athlete's  reputation.  If  he 
can  repeat  it  a  lew  times  in  a  park  where  the  com- 
petition is  tough,  the  word  goes  out  that  he  may  be 
something  special.  Then  there  will  be  challenges 
from  more  established  players,  and  a  man  who  can 
withstand  them  may  earn  a  "neighborhood  rep." 
The  process  continues  in  an  expanding  series  of 
confrontations,  until  the  best  athletes  have  emerged. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  men  at  a  given  time  may  enjoy 
"city-wide  reps,"  guaranteeing  them  attention  and 
respect  in  any  playground  they  may  visit.  And  of 
those,  one  or  two  will  stand  alone. 

A  few  years  ago,  Earl  Manigault  stood  among 
the  loftiest.  But  his  reign  was  brief,  and  in  order 
to  capture  some  feeling  of  what  his  stature  meant 
in  the  playground  world,  one  must  turn  to  two  ath- 
letes who  enjoy  similar  positions  today.  Herman 
("Helicopter"!  Knowings,  now  in  his  late  twenties, 
is  among  the  most  remarkable  plavground  plavers: 
he  was  a  demigod  before  Manigault,  and  he  re- 
mains one  after  Earl's  departure.  Uneducated  and 
unable  to  break  into  pro  ball,  the  Helicopter  has 
managed  to  retain  the  spring  in  his  legs  and  the 
willpower  to  remain  at  the  summit  after  many  of 
his  nporaries  have  faded  from  the  basketball 

scene.  Joe  Hammond,  not  yet  twenty,  is  generally 
recognized  he  best  of  the  young  crop.  He  has 
not  finished  school  or  vaulted  into  the  public  spot- 
light but.  like  Knowings,  he  picks  up  money  play- 
ing in  a  minor  league,  die  Eastern  League — and 


Pete  AxthcllJ)  returns  home  between  Raines  to  continue  domina- 
tion of  the  parks. 
I  III'.  The  Helicopter  got  his  name  for  obvious  rea- 
( 1ITY  ( r  AMI'  sons.  \\  hen  he  goes  up  to  block  a  shot,  In-  seems  to 
hover  endlessly  in  midair  above  his  prey,  daring 
him  to  shoot  and  then  blocking  whatever  shot  his 
hapless  foe  attempts.  Like  most  memorable  play- 
ground moves,  it  is  not  only  effective  but  magnetic. 
As  Knowings  goes  up,  the  croud  shouts.  "Fly. 
Copter,  fly,"  and  seems  to  share  his  heady  trip. 
\\  hen  he  shines  a  ball  down  the  throat  of  a  visiting 
NBA  star,  as  he  often  does  in  the  Rucker  tourna- 
ment, the  Helicopter  inflates  the  pride  of  a  whole 
neighborhood. 

Like  Connie  Hawkins.  Knowings  can  send  waves 
of  electricity  through  a  park  with  his  mere  pres- 
ence. Standing  by  a  court,  watching  a  game  in 
progress,  the  Helicopter  doesn't  have  to  ask  to 
play.  People  quickly  spot  his  dark,  chiseled,  age- 
less face  and  6-foot  1-inch  frame,  and  they  make 
loom  for  him.  Joe  Hammond  is  less  imposing.  A 
shade  over  6  feet,  he  is  a  skinny,  sleepy-eyed  kid 
uli<>  looks  slow  and  tired,  the  way  backcourt  stai 
Clinton  Robinson  appealed  during  his  reign.  But 
like  Robinson.  Hammond  has  proved  himself,  and 
now  he  stands  as  the  descendant  of  Pablo  Robert- 
son and  James  Barlow  and  the  other  backcourt 
heroes  of  the  streets. 

The  kings  of  playground  ball  are  not  expected 
to  defend  their  titles  every  weekend,  proving  them- 
selves again  and  again  the  way  less  exalted  players 
must.  Rut  w  hen  a  new  athlete  begins  w  inning  a  large 
following,  when  the  rumors  spread  that  he  is  truly 
someone  special,  the  call  goes  out:  if  he  is  a  for- 
ward, get  the  Helicopter:  if  he's  a  guard,  let's  try 
him  against  Joe  Hammond.  A  crowd  will  gather 
before  the  star  arrives.  It  is  time  for  a  supreme  test. 

Jay  Vaughn  has  been  in  such  confrontations 
several  times,  lie  saw  the  Helicopter  defend  his 
reign,  ami  he  watched  Joe  Hammond  win  his  own 
way  to  the  top.  He  described  the  ritual: 

"When  I  fust  met  the  Helicopter,  1  was  only 
about  seventeen,  ami  1  was  playing  with  a  lot  of 
kids  my  age  at  Wagner  Center.  I  was  better  than 
the  guvs  1  was  playing  with  and  I  knew  it,  so  I 
didn't  feel  1  had  anything  to  prove.  I  was  playing 
lazy,  lackadaisical.  And  one  of  the  youth  workers 
saw  how  cocky  1  was  and  decided  to  show  me  just 
how  good  1  really  was.  He  sent  for  the  Helicopter. 

"One  dav  1  was  just  shooting  baskets,  trying  all 
kinds  of  wild  shots,  not  thinking  about  fundamen- 
tals, and  I  saw  this  older  dude  come  in.  He  had 
sneakers  and  shorts  on  and  he  was  ready  to  play. 
I  said,  "W  ho's  this  guv  ?  He's  too  old  for  our  games. 
Is  he  supposed  to  be  good  ?'  'The  coach  sent  for 
him."  somebody  told  me.  "He's  gonna  play  you.' 

"1  said  to  myself,  well  fine,  1  11  try  him,  and  1 
went  out  there  one-on-one  with  Herman  Knowings. 
Well,  it  was  a  disastrous  thing.  I  tried  lay-ups. 
jump  shots,  hooks.  And  everything  I  threw  up.  he 
hlocked.  The  word  had  gone  out  that  Herman  was 
there,  and  a  crowd  was  gathering,  and  I  said  to 
myself.  ou  got  to  do  something.  You're  getting 
humiliated.'  Rut  the  harder  I  tried,  the  more  he 


shoved  the  hall  down  into  my  face.  I  , 
and  thought  about  that  game  for  a  lor  tin 
a  lol  ol  young  athletes,  I  had  been  put 

"I  worked  out  like  crazy  after  that, 
mined  to  get  back.  After  about  a  mi  h, 
lenged  him  again.  1  found  myself  jun  na 
feeling  stronger,  and  playing  better  t  n  i 
fore.  I  wasn't  humiliated  again.  But  I  jg 
Since  that  time,  I've  played  against  H  na 
times.  He  took  an  interest  in  me  am  ;a\ 
lol  of  good  advice.  And  now,  when  1  'e 
ing  to  block  a  shot,  I  may  be  ahle  to  ke 
around  him  and  score,  and  people  w  1 
pupil  showed  the  master.' 

"Then,  of  course,  he'll  usually  cor  b; 
stuff  one  on  me.  .  .  . 

"Joe  Hammond  was  playing  in  the  mi 
sion  games  in  the  youth  centers  when'ws 
senior  games."  Vaughn  said.  "He  warhn 
younger  than  me,  and  sometimes  afte 'd 
I'd  stay  and  watch  his  game.  He  w£'f 
ceptional.  Just  another  young  boy  wh  tva 
play  ball.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  I  didn  ;n 
his  last  name. 

"Then  I  came  home  from  school  in  le 
of  1969,  and  one  name  was  on  everyo'sl 
Hammond.  I  thought  it  must  have  bei  so 
new  from  out  of  town,  but  people  si  ,  i 
been  around  Harlem  all  the  time.  Th"  A 
him  and  it  sounded  like  the  young  kic  d 
around  the  centers,  but  I  couldn't  b-svi 
the  same  guy .  Then  I  saw  him,  and  it  [st 
Joe.  and  he  was  killing  a  bunch  of  .  I 
age.  He  was  much  improved,  but  I  sti  ai 
self.  'He's  young.  He  won  t  do  mucl  g£ 
older  brothers.  They  've  been  in  busin  ti 

"Rut  then  1  heard,  'Joe's  up  at  135t  Str 
ing  the  pros.  .  .  .  Joe's  doing  everytl-g 
guys.'  1  still  didn't  take  it  too  seriovy. 
when  Joe  came  out  to  Mount  Morri^'ai 
game  against  a  good  team  I  was  on,  'iai 
we  ll  see  how  you  do.  You  won't  do  any  in; 

"Now  1  believe  in  him.  Joe  Hamm'd 
game  w  ith  sev  en  minutes  to  go.  He  had  I 
Like  everybody  had  said.  Joe  was  than 

EARL  MAMGAULT  PLAYED  AT  Beiljanl 1 
High  School  in  1962  and  1963,  I 
season  at  Laurinburg  Institute,  the  Neb' 
prep  school  that  has  steered  so  many  he 
toward  colleges.  Earl  never  reached 
when  he  returned  to  Harlem  he  was  thvli 
own  generation  of  ballplayers,  the  ido  )r 
eration  that  followed.  He  was  a  6-foci-i 
ward  who  could  outleap  men  8  inchfffl 

Rut  he  was  also  a  very  human  ghetti 
weaknesses  and  doubts  thai  lell  hill 
Lacking  education  and  motivation,  lo<  ''f 
an  empty  future,  he  found  that  basl  H 
lake  him  only  so  far.  Then  he  becai 
of  the  hellish  side  of  ghetto  existence.  ar 
in  his  mid-twenties,  a  dope  addict,  ii  )rl 
the  playgrounds  Earl  was  a  powerful  A 


id  ied  the  dreams  and  ideals  of  every  kid 
hi  as  he  spun  and  twisted  and  sailed  over 
id  When  he  fell,  he  carried  those  aspira- 
w|  vith  him. 

1 1  k  of  him  on  the  court  and  you  think 
aj  incredible  things  that  it's  hard  to  sort 
Bob  Spivey,  who  played  briefly  with 
lklin,  said.  "But  I  particularly  recall 
game  in  the  gym  at  PS  113,  in  about 
of  the  best  high-school  players  in  the 
lere:  Charlie  Scott,  who  went  on  to 
Ci  lina;  Vaughn  Harper,  who  went  to 
id  a  lot  more.  But  the  people  who  were 
ardly  remember  the  others.  Earl  was 
)l«j  low. 

v  minutes,  Earl  seemed  to  move  slowly, 
hi  ray,  getting  himself  ready.  Then  he  got 
i  fast  break.  Harper,  who  was  six  feet 
Reed,  who  was  six  feet  eight,  got  back 
J§lefend.  You  wouldn't  have  given  Earl 
score.  Then  he  accelerated,  changing 
s|  lenly.  And  at  the  foul  line  he  went  into 
per  and  Reed  went  up,  too,  and,  be- 
the  two  big  men  completely  surrounded 
.  Earl  just  kept  going  higher,  and  fin- 
-hand  dunked  the  ball  over  both  of 
split  second  there  was  complete  silence, 
i  crowd  exploded.  They  were  cheering 
they  stopped  the  game  for  five  minutes, 
s.  That  was  Earl  Manigault." 
it  up  when  Harlem  veterans  reminisce 
^ault.  Many  street  players  won  reputa- 
aborate  innovations  and  tricks:  Jackie 
among  the  first  to  warm  up  for  games 
in  quarters  off  the  top  of  the  backboard, 
la. the  former  St.  John's  leader,  apparently 
tie  custom  of  jumping  to  the  top  of  the 
nstead  of  merely  blocking  a  shot,  slam- 
id  with  tremendous  force  against  the 
t|  fixture  would  vibrate  for  several  sec- 
e  blow,  causing  an  easy  lay-up  to  bounce 
he  rim.  Other  noted  leapers  were  fa- 
linning" — blocking  a  lay-up,  then  sim- 
di;  it  momentarily  against  the  backboard 
:  of  triumph.  Some  players  seemed  to 
K  seconds,  suspended  in  air,  multiplying 
ion  of  the  man  who  had  tried  the  futile 
they  could  slam  the  ball  back  down  at 
ot.or,  for  special  emphasis,  flip  it  into  the 


igault  did  all  of  those  things  and  more, 
innovating,  and  forming  one  of  the 
<c:  ig  styles  Harlem  crowds  ever  watched, 
y,  he  would  drive  past  a  few  defenders. 
II  with  one  hand,  catch  it  w  ith  the  other 
it  and  stuff  it  through  the  hoop  a  sec- 
:fore  returning  to  earth, 
the  eighth  grade  when  Earl  was  in  the 
diarley  Yelverton,  now  a  star  at  Ford- 
id. "I  was  just  another  young  kid  at  the 
Jverybody  else  on  the  streets,  I  played 
(But  I  just  did  it  for  something  to  do.  I 
«l  excited  about  it.  Then  there  happened 
Die  around  my  block,  down  at  112th 


Street,  and  a  lot  of  the  top  players  were  in  it — and 
Earl  came  clown  to  play.  Well,  I  had  never  believed 
things  like  that  could  go  on.  I  had  never  known 
what  basketball  could  be  like.  Everybody  in  the 
game  was  doing  something,  stuffing  or  blocking 
shots  or  making  great  passes.  There's  only  one 
game  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life  to  compare  to  it — 
the  Knicks'  last  game  against  the  Lakers. 

"But  among  all  the  stars,  there  was  no  doubt 
who  was  the  greatest.  Passing,  shooting,  going  up 
in  the  air,  Earl  just  left  everybody  behind.  No  one 
could  turn  it  on  like  he  could." 

Keith  Edwards,  who  lived  with  Earl  during  the 
great  days  of  the  Young  Life  team,  agreed:  "I 
guess  he  had  about  the  most  natural  ability  that 
I've  ever  seen.  Talent  for  talent,  inch  for  inch, 
you'd  have  to  put  him  on  a  par  with  Alcindor  and 
the  other  superstars.  To  watch  him  was  like  poetry. 
To  play  with  him  or  against  him — just  to  be  on 
the  same  court  with  him — was  a  deep  experience. 

"You  can't  really  project  him  against  an  Alcin- 
dor, though,  because  you  could  never  picture  Earl 
going  to  L  CLA  or  any  place  like  that.  He  was 
never  the  type  to  really  face  his  responsibilities 
and  his  future.  He  didn't  want  to  think  ahead. 
There  was  very  little  discipline  about  the  man. . . ." 


AND  SO  THE  DECLINE  BEGAN.  "1  lived  with  the 
man  for  about  two  or  three  years,"  Edwards 
said,  "from  his  pre-drug  period  into  the  beginning 
of  bis  drug  period.  There  were  six  of  us  there,  and 
maybe  some  of  us  would  have  liked  to  help  him 
out.  But  we  were  all  just  young  guys  finding  them- 
selves, and  when  Earl  and  another  cat  named  On- 
ion started  to  get  into  the  drug  thing,  nobody 
ieall\  had  a  tight,  oi  was  in  a  position,  to  say 
much  about  it." 

It  didn't  happen  suddeidy.  On  the  weekends, 
people  would  still  find  Earl  Manigault  at  the  parks, 
and  flashes  of  the  magnetic  ability  were  there. 
Young  athletes  would  ask  his  advice,  and  he  would 
still  be  helpful:  even  among  the  ones  who  knew  he 
was  sinking  deeper  into  his  drug  habit,  he  remained 
respected  and  popular.  But  by  early  1968  he  sel- 
dom came  to  the  parks,  and  his  old  friends  would 
find  him  on  street  corners  along  Eighth  Avenue, 
nodding. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  Bob  Hunter  was  work- 
ing on  a  drug-rehabilitation  program.  He  looked 
up  Earl.  They  became  close,  building  a  friendship 
that  went  deeper  than  their  mutual  respect  on  a 
basketball  court.  "Earl  was  an  unusual  type  of 
addict."  Hunter  said.  "He  understood  that  he  was 
a  hard  addict,  and  he  faced  it  very  honestly.  He 
wanted  to  help  me  in  the  drug  program,  and  he 
gave  me  a  lot  of  hints  on  how  to  handle  younger 
addicts.  He  knew  different  tricks  that  would  appeal 
I  tl  n  and  win  their  trust.  And  he  also  knew  all 
the  tricks  they  would  use,  to  deceive  me  into  think- 
ing the)  were  getting  cured.  Earl  had  used  the 
tricks  hiniseli,  and  he  helped  me  see  through  them, 
and  maybe  we  managed  to  save  a  few  young  kids 
who  might  have  gotten  hooked  much  worse. 


'Sooner  or  later, 
stuffing  a 
basketball 
through  a  hoop 
is  not  quite 
enough  to  tran- 
scend the  reality 
of  life." 
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A  PRAYER  I  OK  THE  SELF 
by  John  Berryman 

Who  am  I  worthless  that  You  spent  such  pains 

and  take  tn\  pains  again? 

I  ilo  not  understand  :  l>ut  I  helieve. 

Jonquils  respond  v\ith  w it  to  the  teasing  hreeze. 

Induct  me  down  my  secrets.  Stiffen  this  heart 
to  stand  their  horrifying;  cries.  ()  cushion 
the  first  the  second  shocks,  will  to  a  halt 
in  mid-air  there  demons  who  would  be  at  me. 

Ma)  fade  before,  sweet  morning  on  sweet  morning, 
1  wake  my  dreams,  my  fan-mail  go  astray, 
•iiid  do  me  little  goods  I  have  not  thought  of, 
ingenious^  beneficial  Father. 

Ease  in  their  passing  mv  beloved  friends, 

all  others  too  I  have  cared  for  in  a  traveling  life, 

anyone  anywhere  indeed.  Lift  up 

sober  toward  truth  a  scared  self-estimate. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
OCTOBER  1970 


"But  it's  the  most  frustrating  thing  in  the  world, 
working  with  addicts.  It's  haul  to  accept  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  has  been  burned  will  go  hack  and 
touch  fire.  But  the)  do  it.  I  have  countless  friends 
on  drugs,  and  I  had  main  more  who  have  died  from 
drugs.  And  somehow  it's  hard  to  ju^l  give  up  on 
them  and  forget  that  the)  ever  existed.  Maybe  you 
would  think  that  onl)  the  less  talented  types  would 
let  themselves  get  hooked  -hut  then  you'd  see  a 
gu\  like  Earl  and  you  couldn't  understand.  .  .  ." 

Some  people  hoped  that  Earl  would  he  cured 
that  summer.  He  did  so  much  to  help  Hunter  work 
with  others  that  people  felt  he  could  help  himself. 
Hunter  was  not  as  optimistic.  "The  truth  is  that  no- 
hod)  is  ever  going  to  cure  Earl."  he  said.  "The 
onl)  way  he'll  he  cured  is  by  himself.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple come  off  drugs  only  after  they've  been  faced 
with  an  extreme  crisis.  For  example,  if  they  come 
very  close  to  dying  and  somehow  escape,  then  they 
might  he  able  to  stay  away  from  the  fire.  But  it 
takes  something  like  that,  most  of  the  time." 

Earl  was  not  cured,  and  as  the  months  went  on 
the  habit  grew  more  expensive.  He  broke  into  a 
store,  and  he  is  now  in  prison.  "Maybe  that  will  be 
the  c  risis  he  needs."  Hunter  said.  "Maybe,  just 
possibly.  .  .  .  But  when  you're  talking  about  ad- 
dicts, its  very  hard  to  get  your  hopes  too  high." 


HAROLD  (  FUNNY  )  KITT  WENT  TO  FRANKLIN 
three  years  behind  Earl  Manigault.  When  Fun- 
ny finished  in  l(>()7,  he  was  rated  the  best  high- 
school  player  in  the  city,  largely  because  he  had 
modeled  himself  so  closel)  after  Earl.  "\\  e  all  idol- 
ized Earl  in  those  days,''  Kitl  said.  "And  when  you 


idolize  somebody,  you  think  of  the  gotlth 
not  the  bad.  As  we  watched  Earl  play  ba  we 
visions  of  him  going  on  to  different  place  vis 
the  whole  world,  becoming  a  great  star,  uj 
maybe  coining  back  here  to  see  us  and  k 
about  it  all. 

"But  he  didn't  do  any  of  those  thing:  He 
went  into  his  own  strange  world,  a  wor  I 
I'll  never  see.  1  guess  there  were  reason  I 
there  were  frustrations  that  only  Earl  kn  a 
and  I  feel  sorry  lor  what  happened.  But  'en 
went  into  that  world,  it  had  an  effect  on  I  < 
all  the  young  ballplayers.  1  idolized  the  in. 
he  hurl  me." 

Beyond  the  hurt,  though,  Earl  left  i'ne 
more.  If  his  career  was  a  small  dramaf  ti< 
the  world  of  Harlem  basketball,  then  he  Will 
protagonist,  in  his  magnitude  and  his  ail 
hero  for  his  time.  "Earl  was  quiet,  he  wa  ioi 
Jay  Vaughn  said,  "and  he  handled  the 1  es 
of  being  the  star  very  well.  When  you')  on 
everybod)  is  out  to  challenge  you,  to  nit 
own  reps  by  doing  something  against  u. 
guy  after  another  wants  to  take  a  shot,  :<f 
stars  react  to  all  that  by  bragging,  orv  ] 
aloof  from  the  crow d. 

"Earl  was  different.  The  game  I'll  ne  •  f 
was  in  the  G-Dub  l  George  Washing^  f 
tournament  one  summer,  w  hen  the  team  I  tl 
group  was  scheduled  to  play  didn't  sit, 
game  was  forfeited,  and  some  guys  were  st 
ing  for  some  kind  of  pickup  game,  whe 
low  on  the  team  that  forfeited  came  in 
'.Where's  Manigault?  I  want  to  play  Marfan 

"Well,  this  gu)  was  an  unknown  and  j  i 
had  no  right  to  talk  like  that.  If  he  real  w. 
to  challenge  a  gu\  like  Earl,  he  should 
out  in  the  parks,  building  up  a  rep  of  his 
he  kept  selling  and  bragging,  and  Ea  qi 
agreed  to  play  him  one-on-one.  The  won  i 
within  minutes,  and  immediately  there  s 
crowd  gathered  for  the  drama. 

"Then  the>  started  playing.  Earl  wen'Wf 
gU)  and  dunked.  Then  he  blocked  the  v ; 
shot.  It  was  obvious  that  the  man  had  i  hi: 
offer  again!  Earl.  But  he  was  really  deteffl 
win  himself  a  rep.  So  he  started  pushing  | 
ing  and  fouling.  Earl  didn't  say  a  worc'Hf 
kept  making  his  moves  and  beating  the  9 
the  guy  kept  grabbing  and  jostling  him  i  t 
stop  him.  It  got  to  the  point  where  it  wa 
basketball.  And  suddenly  Earl  put  dov\  'i 
and  said.  'I  don't  need  this.  You're  the  b  3 
he  just  walked  away. 

"Well,  if  Earl  had  gone  on  and  whippi  fli 
thirty  to  nothing,  he  couldn't  have  proved  i 
than  he  did.  The  other  cat  just  stood  ■ 
knowing  what  to  say.  The  crowd  surroul 
and  some  of  us  said  things  about  the  fi 
the  shoving.  But  he  didn't  say  anything 
lie  didn't  leel  any  need  to  argue  or  CO) 
had  everyone's  respect  and  he  knew  it.  I 
played  thai  da)  never  left  anyone  who  s; 
was  a  beautilul  man."' 
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i  VING  MY  MIND  AT  HARVARD 


Y  February  morning  almost  twenty- 
s  ago  I  woke  up  before  first  light, 
;1  bag  and  a  scruffy  suitcase  into  a 
p  truck,  and  went  off  to  college, 
nty-one,  just  discharged  from  the 
to  accept  the  best  cerebral  gases  on 
as  Tech.  I  brought  as  qualifications 
ting  the  U.  S.  Army's  satisfaction 
e  on  its  High  School  Equivalency 
lable  civilian  experience  as  a  cotton 
d  roustabout,  summer  postman,  and 
t  a  drive-in  restaurant.  I  had  less 
ars,  and  not  a  book  or  a  dress  shirt. 
it  as  easily  have  been  heading  for 
•dozen  small  Southwestern  schools, 
expressed  interest  in  my  football 
re  exclusion  of  my  scholarly  possi- 
ie  Texas  Tech  because  my  mother's 
>nly  three  hours'  decent  hitchhiking 
of  the  Athletic  Department  had 
)gnized  a  youngster  who  might  re- 
neless  flattery  and  promissory  lies. 
«rse  of  study  in  mind.  In  general 
ed  to  make  Ail-American,  write  a 
ivel,  and  be  forever  revered  in  the 
s ,  pely  coeds.  I  lasted  one  and  one- 
s. 

y  muggy  morning  in  September  of 
p  before  first  light  in  Washington, 
ny  wife  over  the  cargo  limitations 
I  1  convertible,  and  twenty-six  impos- 
later  drove  off  again  to  college. 

was  forty-one  and  a  grandfather, 
ipplied  than  formerly  both  in  books 
rts.  A  monstrous  color  TV  on  the 
>unded  by  electrical  appliances,  pre- 
fers. My  experience  now  included 
a  newspaper  reporter,  a  decade  in 
of  political  Washington,  five  years 
at  Manhattan  literary  cocktail  par- 
iages,  three  children,  and  a  satisfy- 
nce  or  two,  many  of  life's  routine 
lot  a  few  moderately  deep  cuts.  I  had 
the  company  of  Louis  Armstrong, 
hnson,  Bubba  Smith,  and  Norman 
shared  a  predawn  walk  in  Wash- 
arry  Truman,  and  in  a  moment  of 
ihattan  madness  had  explicitly,  if 
solicited  the  affections  of  Lauren 
nger  believed  life  to  be  ever-lasting 
tliout  number,  had  learned  that  the 
■i  always  clearly  printed  in  the  back 


Harvard.  I  had  applied  for  a  Nieman  Fellowship 
because  I  was  "old,  ignorant,  and  critically  in  need 
of  rest" — the  language  notifying  my  agent  and  edi- 
tors that  the  reliable  old  word-machine  had  slipped 
its  cogs.  I  wanted,  in  the  words  of  Adlai  Stevenson, 
"to  sit  on  the  sidelines  for  a  while,  with  a  glass  of 
wine  in  my  hand,  and  watch  the  people  dance." 

The  Lucius  W.  Nieman  Foundation,  established 
in  1937  by  the  widow  of  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  the  purpose  of  "elevating 
the  standards  of  journalism" — an  ambition,  then 
and  now,  pregnant  with  potential — annually  brings 
to  Harvard  a  dozen  American  journalists  and  three 
or  four  from  abroad.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  of 
Harvard's  facilities  are  available.  Except  for  loosely 
pledging  not  to  write  "for  commercial  purposes" 
while  in  attendance,  and  a  requirement  to  perform 
all  assigned  work  in  one  course  of  his  choice  for 
one  semester,  the  Nieman  Fellow  is  free  to  do  what 
he  wishes.  One  former  Nieman  ran  in  the  26-mile 
Boston  Marathon,  finishing  586th.  Another  put  to- 
gether the  best-selling  sex  spoof,  Naked  Came  the 
Stranger.  Another  committed  suicide.  Ed  Leahy,  a 
legendary  member  of  the  original  Nieman  class, 
who  made  at  Harvard  lifelong  friendships  with 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  Archibald  MacLeish,  prob- 
ably spoke  for  many  successors  when  he  said  he 
w  ished  he  could  do  it  again  sober. 

I  was  entertaining  my  fifteen-year-old  daughter 
and  twelve-year-old  son  at  a  North  Carolina  beach 
resort  when  word  came  of  my  selection — an  event 
inspiring  much  merriment  among  the  offspring, 
who  bad  trouble  seeing  Daddy  in  school.  Nor  was 
one  cheered  when  an  old  friend  wrote  another,  os- 
tentatiously spreading  around  carbon  copies,  "In 
the  matter  of  King  v.  Harvard,  I  will  take  King  and 
give  fifty-two  pints."  "You  at  Harvard?"  a  tele- 
gram said.  Rumors  spread  that  I  would  major  in 
astrology  and  Christian  Science.  One  eventually 
found  himself  baited  into  accepting  a  bet  that  he 
dared  not  offer  for  the  Harvard  football  varsity. 

When  the  grandfatherly  Nieman  Fellow  exam- 
ined the  histories  of  the  1969-70  Fellows,  he  found 
little  comfort.  He  was  the  class  elder  by  anywhere 
from  three  to  fifteen  years"'  and  his  curriculum 
vitae  was  nakedly  exposed  by  Harvard's  version 
of  our  biographical  sketches.  "Mr.  Montalbano,"  a 
typical  blurb  ran,  "holds  degrees  from  Rutgers 
and  r<  '  mbia  Universities,  and  was  an  IAPA 
Scholai  at  the  Universidad  National  de  Buenos 
Aires  in  196   "  "Mr.  Smith  was  graduated  from 


From  what  it 

represented  in 

one  man  s 

private 

mythology 

to  its  present-day 

realities  — the 

travails  of  an 

intruder  with  a 

sketchy 

curriculum  vitae. 


1  Texas  Tech  dropout  was  going  to 


*His  morale  would  .  'ightly  improve  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lou  Hanks,  editor  of  Fortune,  fifty-two,  as  the  first 
Nieman  Senior  Research  Felii  w. 


or, 


Larry  L.  King 


BLOWING 
MINI)  AT 
IIAKYAKI) 


\\  illiams  College,  and  attended  Oxford  Univer- 
sity." "  Mr.  Van  Aal  has  decrees  from  the  Lycee 
Janson  de  Sailly,  Paris,  and  the  I  niversite  de 
Paris."  "Mr.  King  attended  Texas  Technological 
College."  "For  ahout  thirty  minutes,"  an  anony- 
mous admirer  scrawled  on  a  New  York  Times 
clipping. 

I' or  vears  the  would-be  scholar  had  hidden  his 
academic  deficiencies  hehind  the  darkest  mendaci- 
ties, claiming  when  pressed  to  he  a  graduate  of 
(hi*  university  or  that,  bestowing  high  honors  or 
exotic  decrees  on  himself.  Not  a  set  of  his  old  ap- 
plications  for  employment  exi-t  free  of  their-  scho- 
lastic deceptions,  including  a  former  success  on 
fde  with  the  I  .  S.  Congress.  With  experience,  one 
became  less  inclined  to  fortify  his  shoddy  aca- 
demic walls  with  liar's  mortar.  There  came  a  time 
when  it  seemed  advantageous  to  stress  one's  lack 
of  formal  intellection.  Vet  for  all  his  boa-ting  of 
official  ignorance,  one  never  knew  when  Ben  frank- 
lin's voice  might  whisper  in  the  private  darkness, 
an  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best 
interest,  or  Horace  Mann  might  thunder,  school- 
houses  are  the  republican  line  of  fortifications,  or, 
Halliburton  might  suggest,  a  college  education 
shows  a  man  how  little  other  people  know. 

No  matter  that  for  vears  one  had  been  a  vora- 
cious reader,  half-digesting  great  lumps  of  Faulk- 
ner, Kafka.  Dickens,  Kuskin.  I  wain,  James,  I  ocque- 
ville,  Bierce.  Kipling.  Burke,  Sandburg.  Mencken, 
Mailer,  the  Biblical  prophets  even  taking  cautious 
samples  of  Kuripides,  Joyce,  Freud,  Shakespeare, 
Gogol,  Kierkegaard.  Plato,  Mar\.  Celine,  Yeats  — 
devouring  in  wild,  undisciplined  fury  tomes  on 
primitive  mythology,  spelunking.  Machiavellian 
politics,  race  relation-',  public  accounting,  ancient 
wars,  girls'  basketball,  sometimes  consuming  the 
Congressional  Record.  Sir  James  George  Frazer. 
Mickey  Spillane,  KrafTt-Fbing.  Sears-Roebuck, 
lircndan  I'ehan.  and  7  he  Texas  Cattleman.  No 
mailer  that  libraries  contained  books  with  his  »nii 
name  on  their  spines,  or  that  he  had  disputed 
Norman  Podhoretz's  literary  word  to  hi>  face  No 
matter  at  all:  for  he  had  no  scroll  v\ith  his  name 
affixed,  unless  he  counted  his  old  GI  High  School 
Lquiv alencv  certificate. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  what  Harvard  represented 
in  the  minds  private  countrv,  t < >  one  whose  sensi- 
bilities  were  shaped  in  the  provinces,  whose  reluc- 
tant civilization  judged  educational  institutions  bj 
their  football  successes,  whose  family  tree  boasted 
not  a  single  marginal  scholar. To  say  in  the  words 
of  former  President  Charles  \\  illiam  kliot  that 
his  institution  was  "the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the 
freest"  of  America's  academic  clusters  was  simply 
not  enough.  "I  don't  think  you  understand  what  it 
means  back  in  Kansas  City  to  come  Fast  to  col- 
lege." I  l.ili  i  would  hear  a  voting  Harvard  profes- 
sor accuse  a  historv  honors  class,  and  the  fifteen 
select  seniors  predominately  Fastern.  affluent  ex- 
tensions of  Jewish  intellectualism  —verified  the 
professor's  suspicion  l>v  their  blank  expressions. 

My  father's  favorite  Talmud  had  taught  that 
nothing  was  more  useless  or  contemptible  than 


"educated  fools" — those  long  on  "boo  « 
bereft  of  the  "common  sense"  he  juc  <] 
the  world's  daily  tasks.  It  was  axiom  r 
man  who  fastidiously  used  the  Ian  ™ 
never  satisfactorily  milk  a  cow.  My  c  m 
bears  talked  colorfully  and  well  in  I  r 
idioms  of  adventures  among  snake-h  dl 
gious  cults  or  experiences  along  the  *\ 
tnd  thev  provided  helpful  instructioi  in 
of  coon-hunting,  blacksmithing,  and  op. 
It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  catch  th  1 1 
ing  on  ideas. 

Our  politicians  of  the  McCarthv  i 
clear  that  the  nation's  most  dangero«n 
Harvard-educated.  Snobs  were  kno*  to 
there,  as  rich  as  they  were  arrogant  Ve 
despised,  and  envied  Harvard's  sons  f  tl 
ical  notions,  old  money,  Fastern  breecg, 
gantly  effete  and  snobbish  ways.  "Bri' ,s 
men  like  McNamara,  Bundy,  and  For ;  I 
of  influence  on  his  thinking,"  Sam  H  sti 
son  would  complain  in  My  Brother  i  id 
cause  he  regarded  them  as  part  of  a: jil 
elite.  There  was  a  hint  of  awe  in  hi  ,tti 
ward  them.  He  knew  he  was  basicalbsi 
they  were — smarter  in  some  respecf-lj 
way  of  talking  and  their  whole  educ  on 
ground — Harvard,  'i  ale.  and  all  of  th.-i 
got  to  him  more  than  it  should."  Wa] 
the  undergraduate  House  off  Harv.  I 
which  I  had  been  looselv  assigned,  Li  M 
offended  me  by  imitations  of  my  Tex,  act 
remarks  about  mv  preferring  hardcK'N 
manly  rations  of  sherry  that  I  new  a 
choice  went  near  the  hatchet-faced,  bat-i 
supercilious  Ivy  League  smartass.     I  t] 

One  arrived  in  Cambridge  burned  ot 
academic  and  regional  paranoias,  but  ses 
how  to  preserve  his  privacy.  The  find 
Nieman Fellow  had  a  distaste  for  gr> )  a 
surpassing  all  reason.  He  had  never-*!] 
man  i  preferring,  in  his  youth,  to  lc  ai 
game  bv  three  touchdowns  when  he  h  pe 
enjoyed  an  exceptional  night,  rather  in 
in  which  he  had  performed  to  only  pe'iM 
plause).  He  had  hated  the  in  numeral  I 
airport  rallies,  fund-raising  dinners,  i<Li 
tee  meetings  so  necessary  to  the  politrl* 
all  those  goddamned  people,  each  01  art 
trude,  push,  shove,  crowd,  hoo-haw:  I 
me,  my  name's  Jimmy.  There  remain<(ok1 
he  enjoved.  and  periodically  he  rech  M 
cial  juices  through  three  or  four  nif  s  I 
mined  reveling.  As  he  grew  older,  h'e* 
these  diversions  became  less  vital.  1  » 
worked  as  a  v\  t  iter  free  of  all  oblig  oir 
his  compulsive  appointments  with  ti"  tvf 
the  more  he  came  to  cherish  seelusu  SO 
books,  his  deadlines,  and  his  private  ■* 
On  arriving  in  Cambridge  he  boui  * 
books  with  which  he  planned  to  rea< 
intellectual  grace,  installed  a  plug-in  I  p* 
vowed  to  contact  the  outside  world  "v 
ments  of  personal  convenience. 
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\SANTLY  enough  in  the  September 
ins  and  professors  honored  our  in- 
;heon  in  the  genteelly  shabby  old 
ty  Club.  This  was  intended  as  a 
1  Fellows  and  faculty  getting  to 
ruth  it  resembled  two  distinct  cele- 
an  Fellows  circled  each  other  war- 
sizing  up  the  fraternal  competition, 
rmed  their  more  sedate  circles;  one 
eaking  as  Cold  War  Congressmen 
issians:  "No  one  knows  what  to  ex- 
'ter  last  spring."  "There's  a  rumble 
>lding  a  strategy  session  tonight." 
i\\  know  if  they  truly  seek  to  commu- 
nally to  agitate."  The  enemy  was  the 
tui  its.  One  began  to  suspect  an  inter- 
occurred  immediately  after  our 

I  anti-sherry  forces  seized  control 
he  captive  Niemans  in  a  body  to 
ir  on  Harvard  Square.  Here  Scotch, 
>eer  carried  the  day  as  we  sixteen 

nd  our  most  convivial  faces,  accepting 
rt<  il  even  the  hoariest  city-room  yarns, 
till  rig  the  other  fellow's  grinners  into 
each  of  us  careful  to  make  fluttery 
no  sty  when  it  became  necessary  to  air 
capes  of  personal  accomplishment. 
>ke  of  what  every  heart  surely  had 
it  to  spend  a  year  with  these  people, 

0  discover  the  fools,  charlatans,  and 
who  hoped  to  meditate  in  solitude 

)nnections  with  anyone  who  might 
hi  loor  at  midnight  or  plot  excessive 
JB V  picnics.  Those  with  modest  appre- 

II  children  were  naturally  on  guard 
osjvho  owned  several.  It  was  a  subtle 

novving  and  judging,  and  those  who 
didn't  belong  in  the  league, 
runk  revealed  himself  on  that  first 
b  and  oceans  of  sherry  would  be  re- 
ojjone  could  name  from  among  his  as- 
irporate  Straight  Arrow,  The  Lover, 
raj  his  Fat  Man,  The  Harmless  Wry 
e  Country  Cynic,  and  The  Cool  Cat. 
n  became  a  living  advertisement  for 
idulging  in  weepy  midday  jags,  be- 
01  garrulous  the  closer  he  approached 
never  hesitating  at  seminars  to  re- 
:  question  he  had  asked  fifteen  min- 
t  had  simply  forgotten  in  the  fog. 
iriginally  revealed  after  telephoning 
Fellows'  wives  to  solicit  private  ap- 
en  their  husbands  were  in  class,  be- 
public  peep  show  in  town  as  he 
rious  objects  of  his  abundant  affec- 
v&  he  thought  to  be  cozy  corners,  there 
l«J  'droom  eyes  and  whisper  his  endear- 
"  us  to  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
:1  less  The  Corporate  Straight  Arrow 
^  entrate  on  the  dramatic  productions 
k<  jr  because  of  his  compulsion  to  greet 
«    face  was  marginally  familiar,  or 

1  to  be  well-connected  in  the  faculty 


community,  was  a  quick  lesson  in  corporate  climb- 
ing. To  observe  The  Country  Cynic  shaking  his 
head  and  delightedly  saying  sumbitch  as  such  mor- 
tal exhibitions  verified  his  natural  suspicions  was 
to  feel  that  mankind  might  yet  be  uplifted. 

Those  early  days  were  not  bad  for  the  spirit. 
This  was  before  the  Nieman  wives  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  think  of  certain  of  their  counterparts  as 
bitches  or  bores,  before  snow,  before  one  grew 
weary  of  the  same  old  faces.  One's  ego  received 
vital  refurbishings  as  he  played  almost  every  down 
in  a  14-12  Nieman  football  loss  to  lithe  young 
Crimson  hearties,  a  foolishness  that  left  him  bruised 
and  bedridden  only  for  three  days."'  One  discov- 
ered an  impossible  number  of  exciting  courses  in 
the  Harvard  catalogue.  He  decided  to  risk  public 
exposure,  choosing  economics,  history,  the  drama, 
sociology.  American  literature,  foreign  affairs;  the 
law,  astronomy,  and  the  Divinity  School  tempted 
him.  The  would-be  scholar  began  to  cultivate  a 
knowing  air  two  weeks  before  classes  began.  He 
skulked  around  The  Coop  eyeing  Harvard  chairs 
and  crimson  sweat  shirts,  wondering  when  the 
White  House  might  solicit  his  advice  on  problems 
requiring  light  touches  of  culture. 

One  temporarily  spurned  an  old  habit  of  writing 
by  night  and  sleeping  by  day,  rising  to  stroll  about 
Harvard  Yard  or  Harvard  Square  with  the  early 
sun  and  the  morning  dew,  frisky  squirrels  and 
yawning  storekeepers  as  his  incidental  companions. 
He  made  an  honest  effort  to  acquire  the  feel  of 
history  by  reading  chipped  gravestones  (looking 
incongruously  like  cardboard  cutouts  from  Holly- 
wood's notion  of  Boot  Hill  memorials)  in  the  Old 
Burial  Ground  near  Christ  Church,  where  lay  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  Harvard's  earliest 
bloods.  Or  he  quietly  contemplated  stone  memorials, 
such  as  the  one  off  Cambridge  Common  stating, 
rather  matter-of-factly,  that  here,  under  a  certain 
large  old  elm,  one  night  in  April  of  1775,  villagers 
gathered  to  march  in  defense  of  Concord  against 
the  British.  Other  markers  reminded  him  that 
Cambridge  had  been  founded  in  1630,  that  Har- 
vard  began  only  six  years  later,  that  here,  in  Wads- 
worth  House,  General  Washington  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  had  briefly  made  his  headquarters 
before  moving  over  to  Vassall  House  on  Brattle 
Street. 

Yet  it  was  unreal:  did  not  come  alive  despite 
one's  dogged  efforts  to  call  up  thudding  hoof- 
beats  of  Revere's  mount,  the  righteous  rattle  of  Co- 
lonial muskets,  the  canings  of  Harvard's  first  sons 
by  its  first  president.  Too  many  traffic  lights  in- 
truded on  the  dream,  too  many  subway  rumblings, 
too  many  signs  advertising  pizza,  cocktail  lounges 
with  Inez-at-the-keyboard;  too  many  stray  beards 
slipped  up  behind  the  history-seeker  to  demand 
spare  coins.  He  discovered  that  he  dwelt  more  effi- 

*His  plan  to  .iffer  for  the  Harvard  football  varsity  was 
aborted  when  a  .  umorless  functionary  of  the  Athletic  De- 
partment failed  to  discern  by  telephone  the  intriguing  pos- 
sibilities. Things  went  we!',  after  the  grandfatherly  Nieman 
said  he  had  once  played  at  Texas  Tech,  until  he  responded 
to  the  matter  of  when  by  conferring  to  1949. 


'With  experience, 
one  became 
less  inclined  to 
fortify  his 
shoddy  aca- 
demic walls  with 
liar's  mortar."' 
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ciently  in  imaginary  tents  of  the  past  when  in  his 
native  desert  Texas,  where  the  sight  of  rocky 
foothills,  salt  domes,  and  flat  brown  miles  march- 
ing unbroken  to  distant  horizons  suggested  the 
Ice  Age  glaciers  inching  down  from  Canada,  in- 
activated old  seas,  the  earliest  Spanish  expedi- 
tions: suggested  prideful  Comanches,  who  for 
four  hundred  years  made  their  murderous  pony- 
hack  raids  into  Mexico  while  dispatching  all  re- 
ciprocating invaders;  buffalo  herds  belly-deep  in 
grasses,  the  old  Butterfield  Stage  and  Judge  Roy 
I  lean  and  prehistoric  Midland  Man  who  wandered 
that  desolate  land  twenty  thousand  years  ago.  He 
knew  that  Harvard  had  graduated  students  two 
hundred  years  before  settlers  stopped  killing  In- 
dians around  Dallas:  yet  he  walked  where  Wash- 
ington had  stood,  and  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
the  earliest  of  Saltonstalls,  by  Queen  Anne  and 
Tory  and  old  Georgian  houses,  unaccountably  con- 
vinced that  it  had  all  started  here  no  earlier  than 
1936. 

for  by  midmorning  Harvard  Square  would  be 
packed  by  hairy  wrecks  and  bra-less  butterballs 
hawking  their  wares — Fern  bibs.  Black  Panthers. 
SDS-ers.  Weathermen,  nihilists,  hedonists,  devil- 
worshipers,  and  unspecified  crazies  all  proclaiming 
The  Only  True  Salvation;  chanters  of  Hare  Krish- 
na flare  Krishna/  Krishna  Krishna/  Hare  Hare. 
wearing  their  peach-colored  togas  with  shaved 
heads  and  rattling  tambourines.  Agents  of  bug- 
eyed  spiritualists,  peace  marches,  and  coffeehouses 
thrust  their  documents  into  his  hand,  while  teeny- 
hoppers  from  South  Boston  and  juvenile  runaways 
from  Indiana  made  their  ersatz  Harvard  poses. 
Bell-bottoms  and  miniskirts.  Pot-smokers  and  pan- 
handlers. Green-eye-shadow  gals  and  anti-cosmet- 
ic feminists.  Hairy  heads  suggesting  cockleburs 
and  ticks.  Jivers  and  schemers  and  round-the- 
clock  dreamers.  Merchants  posting  notices  pro- 
claiming ABSOLUTELY  .NO  BARE  FEET  INSIDE. 
Through  it  all  wandered  occasional  gray  old  fac- 
ulty heads  wearing  the  tweeds  and  ties  of  another 
day.  sometimes  muttering  to  themselves. 

Exactly  the  type  of  thing,  of  course — along  with 
student  protests  and  "fuck"'  appearing  frequently 
in  the  columns  of  the  Crimson — to  inspire  the  old 
grads  of  '09  or  '53  to  write  letters  threatening  to 
dry  up  alumni  generosity  or  to  point  their  heirs 
toward  \  ale.  "The  Bright  Lexicon  of  Youth," 
wrote  Bernard  A.  Merriman,  '09,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Harvard  Bulletin:  "Guys,  chicks,  twerps,  latrine, 
grass,  abortion,  pregnant,  shrink,  seduced,  hyster- 
ics, and  nervous  breakdowns  all  needed  to  describe 
the  life  of  happy  sharing.  Harvard  College  ap- 
pears ready  to  diffuse  this  barnyard  culture 
throughout  its  Houses.  I  do  not  feel  obligated  to 
as.-i.-t."  \\  hat  triggered  B.  A.  Merriman  '09  was  an 
article  heralding  the  arrival  of  coeducational 
dorms,  making  it  all  the  easier  for  the  Radcliffe 
lamb  to  lie  down  with  the  Harvard  lion.  Such 
things  happen — may  have  happened  as  early  as 
"0't  I  though  surely  without  community  coopera- 
tion, which  probably  only  made  it  all  the  sweeter  I . 
May  it  comfort  Old  Grads:  some  of  Harvard's 


sons  first  to  bivouac  officially  in  Radc  e 
complained  of  young  ladies  taking  & 
bathrobes  and  curlers,  while  Cliflies  c<  p] 
Harvard  men  who  regurgitated  their  q 
and  were  slow  to  open  doors,  carry  I  )1< 
quest  dates. 

Harvard  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  o 
Harvard  or  the  single- wing  or  McGe<:e 
image  or  the  taste  of  baked  sweet  pots  es 
kids,  especially,  are  not  what  they  1 
Presidents  who  lovingly  speak  of  pe;  v 
gressively  waging  war  no  longer  fo<  th 
fossils  who  vote  to  send  them  to  die  or 
Asian  governments  in  the  name  of  <sci 
doms,  while  closing  their  eyes  to  acts  f 
against  the  Black  Panthers  are  quickl  re 
as  frauds.  Screwing  is  better  than  k  nj 
nothing  of  being  ever  so  much  mon  nc 
the  young  know  this  where  their  fat!  -s 
Pot  being  no  worse  than  alcohol,  they  10 
sanity  in  an  alcoholic  judge's  sending^pc 
jail  on  the  word  of  a  drinking  prosf  to 
murdering  his  own  liver — w  hile  Was  ng 
sidizes  tobacco  growers  and  cancer  r  :ai 
the  same  pocket.  They  know  that  Eis  ho 
about  our  L  -2  spying  missions,  that  L  li 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  much  to  foil  1 
the  Pentagon  told  truths  all  these  ye  >  i 
"kill  ratios'' — seven-to-one;  ten-to-q; 
then  the  Vietcong  would  be  more  sbrt 
aged  than  we  now  find  it.  They  know  lei 
existing  between  the  claims  of  institujm; 
tising  and  institutional  performance.  :  is 
in  malignant  forms  when  they  attei  t 
Manhattan  telephone  calls  or  when  kbl< 
can't  secure  a  loan  outside  the  lairs  ojoa; 
or  when  doorknobs  fall  off  or  basemta 
new  $50,000  split-levels  and  when  thlria 
tects  of  faulty  automobiles  assign  aval 
tives  to  dig  up  dirt  on  Ralph  Nader  ITii 
that  careless  ecological  crimes  are  c  im 
our  industrial  kings  against  the  land  ?y 
posed  to  inherit  I  provided  they  don'  ie 
on  the  campus  of  their  personal  K  12 
attending  a  Democratic  National  Con  (ill 
that  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  the  Nixon  idi| 
tion's  official  moralist,  has  not  providlJI 
on  a  major  social  crisis  in  twenty  yW 
let  them  eat  platitudes.  They  know  thatraj 
Boh  Hope.  Mendel  Rivers,  and  otherl™ 
most  publicly  proclaim  the  need  for  am 
killing  tools,  and  young  men  to  enthus|« 
ploy  them,  have  never  served  a  milrji 
their  comfortable  fat  old  lives.  TheyW 
Edgar  Hoover  is  a  despot,  a  tyrant,  alii 
bureaucrat  who  runs  his  G-man  corp^'lB 
daily  democracy  attending  a  hanan^rep 
and  that  not  a  man  in  Congress,  'am 
House,  has  guts  enough  to  say  so. 


MUCH,  OF  COURSE,  IS  UNKNOWN 
young.  They  know  nothing  of  I 
parenthood,  the  debilitating  pressure! 
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The  QE2  is  this  year's  vacation 
because  of  all  the  people  you  mee. 


You  meet  two  kinds  of  people  aboard  Cunard's  new 
Queen  Elizabeth  2.  Those  having  the  time  of  their  lives. 
Like  you.  And  those  making  it  all  possible.  Like  us. 

Along  the  sports  and  sun  decks  that  seem  as  boundless 
as  the  surrounding  sea,  people  like  you  stretch  their 
muscles  or  just  stretch  out.  While  people  like  us  slip  a 
frosty  rum  drink  into  your  hand  and  tuck  a  pillow  un- 
der your  head. 

You  meet  people  who  think  their  staterooms  are  abso- 
lutely perfect.  And  people,  like  our  stewards,  who  al- 
ways think  of  one  more  perfect  touch. 

People  who  can't  wait  for  dinner  in  our  3  horizon- 
walled  restaurants.  And  our  waiters  who  can't  wait  to 
serve  an  extra  spoon  or  two  of  caviar  and  a  vintage  wine 
you  never  heard  of  but  won't  ever  forget. 

The  list  is  as  wonderfully  long  as  every  night  and  day 


aboard  the  QE2.  Dashing  officers.  Generous  b 
Charming  boutique  managers.  Fabulous  ent 
The  fascinating  natives  at  the  QE2's  ports-of 
most  of  all,  all  the  people  like  you  who  are  sfc 
year's  perfect  vacation. 

Two  Week  QE2  Caribbean  Holidays** 
March.  QE 2  Atlantic  Holidays  (includes  Londi 
Pa r is ),  Ma rch-Octob er. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  registered  in  Gr& 


CUNARD 

This  year's  vacate 


[The  QE2  is  this  year's  vacation 
{use  of  all  the  people  you  don't  meet. 


1  like  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  most 
Dple  you'll  never  get  to  meet.  The  Cunard 
the  scenes  whose  job  is  to  make  this  year's 
)est  one  of  your  life. 

tefs  of  the  Grill  Room,  the  Britannia  and 
who  make  sure  everyday's  menu  is  delec- 

or  of  Entertainment  who  fills  the  Queens 
>uble  Room  with  your  applause, 
he  ship's  officers  and  crew  who  have  in- 
naintain  a  centuries  old  tradition  of  un- 
;ery  of  the  seas. 

ers  and  interior  decorators  who  have  made 
most  dramatically  beautiful  and  exciting 
rorld.  So  everywhere  you  go,  everywhere 
latter  how  you're  enjoying  yourself  aboard 


the  QE2,  you'll  do  it  in  comfort  and  you'll  do  it  in  style. 

And  of  course,  all  the  people  you  never  get  to  meet 
during  those  personally  beautiful  and  romantic  mo- 
ments when  there's  no-one  and  nothing  but  you  and  the 
incredible  sea. 

You  may  never  get  to  see  us  all,  but  isn't  it  nice  to 
know  that  we're  all  there.  See  your  Travel  Agent  for 
more  information  about  "This  year's  vacation."  Or  write 
Cunard,  555  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


This  year's  vacation 


liLOWINC 
MY  MIM)  AT 
HAliVAIil) 


Larry  L.  Kin^  sr|il  bosses,  of  being  locked  by  age,  habit,  finan- 
cial obligations,  mean  circumstances,  or  mature 
cowardice;  into  loveless  marriages,  dead-end  ca- 
reers, and  advancing  physical  infirmities.  They 
understand  little  of  the  Depression's  old  chills  or 
of  the  numbing  fears  of  McCarthyism,  and  the) 
sense  practically  nothing  of  what  boiling  insecuri- 
ties  those   e\enls    inspired    in   their   elders.  They 

have  no  viable  solutions  to  many  of  the  problems 
they  rail  against;  while  they  v\ill  resent  its  being 
said,  they  simply  lack  the  seasoning,  judgment, 
or  experience  to  run  the  world  as  efficiently  as 
they  presume  they  would  should  its  care  he  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  them.  One  met  young  fools  at 
Harvard  as  well  as  old. 

On  their  down  days.  Harvard's  sons  and  Rad- 
cliffe's  daughters  cry  many  damnations:  the  most 
heralded  of  their  professors  (whose  campus  pres- 
ence may  have  originally  motivated  them  to  Cam- 
bridge! are  mostly  aloof  strangers,  difficult  to 
communicate  with  even  in  their  posted  office  hours, 
generally  content  to  surrender  their  charges  to 
obscure  teaching  fellows  while  removing  them- 
selves to  write  hooks,  perform  distant  lectures,  or 
accomplish  research.  Students  often  feel  they  are 
no  more  than  passing  numbers  in  the  institution's 
scheme,  unknown  by  name  or  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics lo  those  who  lecture  them  in  lots  nf  two 
hundred  or  more,  strangers  even  to  their  class- 
mates, with  little  voice  in  student  government  (of 
which  Harvard  effectivel)  has  almost  none).  They 
are  as  impatient  with  Harvard's  varied  study  com- 
missions as  they  are  with  Washington's,  seeing 
fewer  reforms  than  new  commissions.  Despite 
Harvard's  reputation  for  excellence,  a  surprising 
number  of  students  complain  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently  challenged;  it  is  impossible,  they  claim,  to 
fail  a  course  as  long  as  one  is  not  suspended  for 
disciplinary  reasons  or  unless  one  too  vigorously 
contradicts  a  professor's  favored  dogma.  "I  don't 
think  a  Harvard  education  means  what  it  once 
did,"  Frank  Rich,  an  editor  of  the  Crimson,  said 
to  me.  "Man)  of  us  at  the  Crimson  spend  our 
time  and  our  energies  here,  t  don't  know  anybody 
who  does  all  the  required  reading,  or  who  worries 
much  about  attending  classes.  On  the  other  hand. 
1  don't  know  anybody  who's  failing." 

Sam  (we  shall  disguise  him  I.  a  bright  young 
Midwestern  junior  originally  shipped  to  Harvard 
because  his  wealthy  parents  thought  it  necessary 
to  he  saved  from  radical  elements  (and  who  has 
learned  to  smoke  dope  and  who  is  not  entirely 
without  sympathy  for  the  Weathermen!,  is  de- 
pressed over  joining  his  innocent  parents  in 
Washington  for  their  annual  Easter  pilgrimage  to 
national  shrines.  "We  visit  all  the  stone  monu- 
ments," he  says;  "then  we  call  on  the  old  relics  in 
Congress  my  father  contributes  to.  Everyone  sits 
around  reaffirming  mutual  prejudices.  What  they 
hate  most  is  militant  blacks  and  college  students. 
I  remember  when  they  mostly  haled  Northern 
Democrats  and  'fifth  Amendment  Communists.'' 
Gloria  telephoned  her  wealthy  parents'  Seaboard 
home  in  tears  to  ask  if  someone  could  please  make 


sense  of  the  campus  killings  at  Kent  5  te 
call  here  in  hysterics  again,"  her  ifl 
"f  or  a  minute  I  thought  you  were  I 
had  been  busted  for  pot."  Another  Clje 
is  hung  up  by  the  double  life  she  Ids 
twenty,  a  schizophrenic  contrast  be  ;e 
and  school.  "I've  practically  lived  w]  t 
for  a  year,  but  when  I'm  home  for  j  | 
bin  not  permitted  phone  calls  after  n. 
safe  (dd  gaffer  draws  a  low  draft  nurler 
hshbowl  in  Washington,  a  love  affah  01 
Ted  Kennedy  jeopardizes  the  immedir  fi 
driving  not  quite  all  the  way  across'he 
bridge;  cops  invade  Harvard  Yard  to  ac 
with  billy  clubs;  there  is  a  sudden  ro 
LSD  and  desperate  calls  go  horn 
erupt  between  friends;  suicide  is  c<  ei 
live  or  six  or  seven  out  of  ten  seek  th>  er 
a  shrink.  "I  don't  know  anybody  happ'Jffl 
hears  from  a  significant  number  of  sti  :nl 

One  should  remember,  of  courseth 
dramatization  comes  easily  to  the  )  m| 
particularly  chic  these  days  to  claim  r  re 
ens  disaffections  than  the  next  fello  a 
God  knows  (and  Nathan  Pusey  shoulc"  I 
enough  to  go  around,  bred  once  told  te 
almost  never  went  to  class,  seldom  did  ;r 
reading,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  ith 
to  the  extent  that  his  friend  Stan  dii'St 
die  same  story — except  that  he  reven'1  t 
spective  roles. 

Of  the  li  \e  or  six  classes  I  audited  tt< 
figures  were  much  more  stable  and  ns 
higher  than  the  students  led  me  to  b 
a  large  majority  of  those  students  \\l  ct 
loudest  admit  that  they  probably  w  d 
Harvard  if  they  had  to  do  it  over. 


I 


AGREE   THAT   FACULTY   LIONS  gene]  ly 

minimal  student  contacts, considerii  th 
dents   little  better  than   necessary  niiai 
worse.  At  several  Cambridge  dinner  iri 
heard  faculty-types  discuss — to  the  (  lu: 
mentioning  their  students  for  good  or  — 
tional  politics,  their  glory  days  in  a 
when  Camelot  reigned,  their  hooks  or  se: 
career  frustrations.  John  Kenneth  Gall  lit! 
burg  Professor  of  Economics  and  Hai  ni 
determined  triple-threat  man  of  letter: 
re!  i  eshing  candor  to  E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr..  an 
vard:  Through  Ch  inge  and  Through  .\'  1 
never  been  able  to  put  my  mind  on  an!od 
problems.  The  fact  that  some  students 
ploring  the  structure  of  poverty  in,e 
Stales  or  the  means  of  financing  the  1  toi 
phony  doesn't  attract  me.  I've  never  I  m 
give  the  same  standing  to  someone  els<  pr 
that  I  give  my  own."  Perhaps  Presi  nt 
himself  establishes  the  institutional  1  '"I 
his  Ambassador's  Journal,  Oalbraith  d  i» 
ilinp  Mr.  Puse)  l<>  inform  him  ol  pi 
on  receiving  his  appointment  as  Am  W 
India:  "lie  received  the  news  with  git* 
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1  he  hoped  it  might  be  early  in  the 
■xi  so  there  would  be  a  minimum  of 
tirbance.  The  interview,  the  only  one 
with  him" — italics  supplied — "took 
nutes."  The  President  of  Harvard  is 
of  course,  and  one  cannot  expect  him 
Instant  interviews  or  to  hunker  down 
rapping  with  radicals.  Particularly 
y,  who  can  go  cold  and  flinty  when 
who — since  calling  in  police  during 
rising  of  '69 — has  become  something 
scold  against  the  rebellious  young, 
grant  newspaper  or  TV  interviews 
e  rarest  occasion,  and  I  discovered 
iree  students  who  had  had  a  personal 
m. 

ved  unhealthy  suspicions  not  only 
lty  and  students,  but  among  faculty 
nselves.  Events  of  the  famous  spring 
when  tradition  was  violated  by  out- 
fading  Harvard  Yard,  radicalized 
;raduates  and  polarized  the  faculty, 
ime,  well-publicized  "conservative" 
'  caucuses  have  been  held  among 
ulty  groups  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
lot  uncommon  to  hear  faculty  mem- 
wives  speak  of  old  friendships  brok- 
lsts  betrayed.  "We  used  to  meet  at 
]lub  and  talk  of  our  husbands'  aca- 
s,"  one  faculty  wife  said  to  me,  "but 
per  of  campus  politics — or  we  don  I 
rather  suspect  it  must  be  the  same 
ans  in  Congress  at  times."  A  certain 
fistication  cloaks  these  fresh  wounds, 
senses  the  deepest  set-things  beneath 
civility.  President  Pusey  has  opted 
ement,  if  that's  any  clue, 
believe  that  Harvard  students  are  all 
tracing  their  Harvard  histories  hack 
as  the  Saltonstalls  I  of  whom  nine- 
1  graduated  by  the  start  of  the  twen- 
I.  A  substantial  percentage  of  sons- 
ins  remain  (up  to  a  quarter  was  nor- 
rld  War  II,  though  the  figure  is  ap- 
ver  now )  but  old  Crimson  blood 
for  as  much  as  it  once  did.  There  is 
than  formerly  with  social,  economic, 
ethnic  mixes:  perhaps  60  to  65  per 
tdents  now  come  from  public  schools, 
been  a  recent  effort  to  welcome  stu- 
on't  jump  olf  the  Cambridge  water 
they  finish  in  the  bottom  quartet, 
i  place  of  rawer  democracies  than 
re  permissive  than  its  students  now 
traditional  eating  clubs  do  not  mat- 
ymore,  or  snooty  connections,  or 
is  affecting  leather  elbows,  or  button- 
ind  tasteful  narrow  ties.  One  night 
House  Master,  veteran  of  many  a 
3manly  meal  where  his  boys  ap- 
|  scrubbed  faces  and  "sirs"  on  their 
I  over  sherry  that  coats  and  ties  at 
eased  to  be  obligatory — remarking, 
izement,  that  a  persistent  minority 


attempt  to  claim  dining-hall  rights  in  their 
T-shirts. 

Neither  believe,  however,  that  barbarians  reign 
triumphant:  Harvard  currently  accepts  only  one 
in  5.2  applicants,  almost  three-fourths  of  these 
taking  honors.  A  high  percentage  spend  summer 
vacations  in  interesting  and  useful  ways:  working 
with  Ralph  Nader,  doing  labor  in  Israel,  writing 
for  newspapers,  cutting  sugarcane  in  Cuba,  intern- 
ing in  Congress,  or  hitchhiking  through  Europe. 
As  a  group  they  are  intelligent,  articulate,  more 
concerned  and  serious  than  their  elders  suspect. 
For  all  the  agony  smiting  the  Class  of  '09,  the  stu- 
dents are  only  moderately  radical."' 

An  old  head  there  sees  numerous  sociological 
differences  between  this  collegiate  generation  and 
his  own.  Fewer  barracks  boastings  prevail  about 
the  astonishing  amount  of  nooky  one  gets,  prob- 
ably because  more  youngsters  are  busy  in  its  effi- 
cient harvestings.  Where  we  considered  a  week- 
end lost  in  the  absence  of  getting  all  vomity  drunk, 
today's  youngsters  are  more  likely  to  content 
themselves  with  acid-laced  orange  juice,  mari- 
juana, or  mild  beer  busts.  ("They  don't  drink,"  a 
young  Harvard  professor  said.  "When  I  was  an 
undergraduate  here  seven  years  ago,  we  organ- 
ized our  social  life  around  booze.  These  kids  don't 
really  care  for  it.")  Where  we  stood  in  fear  before 
professors  or  other  symbols  of  authority,  today's 
students  are  quite  cavalier,  fearless,  and  not  easily 
intimidated.  Where  we  made  a  big  thing  of  family 
pedigrees  or  finances,  social  station,  personal  his- 
tories, and  introduced  ourselves  down  to  our  mid- 
tile  initials  and  hometowns,  today's  kids  say  only, 
"I'm  Scott,"  or,  "I'm  Frank,"  or.  "I'm  Ann."  The 
idea,  the)  explain,  is  to  accept  other  humans  at 
face  value;  they  don't  give  a  damn  what  has  gone 
before.  This  ignoring  of  the  personal  past  may 
somehow  serve  the  ideal  of  a  pure  democracy, 
though  as  a  writer  obsessed  with  every  man's 
story  and  as  one  who  thinks  understanding  of  the 
past  is  \  ital  lo  lessons  of  the  present,  it  blow  s  my 
mind. 


Tin:   <>u>   \ii-:m\.\"s  IIESEXTFUL  JUICES  boiled 
when  he  heard  undergraduates  sneer  at  their 
parents'  fears  of  premature  pregnancies,  or  criti- 


*Of  4,800  Harvard  undergraduates  an, I  1.200  Cliffies, 
iml\  liner  hundred  participated  in  the  original  seizure  of 
University  Hall.  Of  three  thousand  persons  present  in  Har- 
vard Square  for  the  celebrated  post-Cambodian  trashings 
last  spring, not  nearly  all  were  students  anil  only  a  small 
minority  participated.  Even  the  hairiest  radicals  are  not 
wholly  devoid  ol  reason:  when  I  we  hundred  of  them 
marched  on  the  campus  ROTC  building  with  thoughts  of 
burning  it,  following  the  Kent  State  killings,  an  equal 
number  circled  the  building  to  protect  it;  after  a  lengthy 
debate,  rather  than  fisticuffs,  the  radicals  were  successfully 
persu.  Ii  u  against  torching.  When  fifteen  or  so  Weather- 
men invaded  the  Center  for  International  Affairs  to  attack 
faculty  mi  .  <>•  ml  secretaries  in  a  senseless  hit-and-run 
raid,  they  wi  nounced  by  varied  SDS  factions  and, 
indeed,  by  almost  every  organization  on  campus.  From 
Cambodia's  invasion  forward,  however,  one  observed  a 
generalizing  spread  of  radicalism. 


'. . .  self- dramati- 
zation comes 
easily  to  the 
young.  It  is  par- 
ticularly chic 
these  days  to 
claim  more 
cancerous  dis- 
affections  than 
the  next 
fellow." 


ti 


I  .an  y  L 


Kin<r 


BLOW  [NG 
MY  MIND  AT 
HARVARD 


cize  their  fathers  for  their  economic  preoccupa- 
tions, or  jeer  at  the  family  chaos  resulting  from 
a  mother's  vacation  discovery  of  pot  caches,  or 
otherwise  speak  with  contempt  of  their  elders. 
\\  hen  a  student  whose  writing  seemed  mature 
and  perceptive  complained  in  honest  outrage  of 
his  long-divorced  father  having  cut  off  his  sustain- 
ing child-support  payments  now  that  the  student 
had  turned  twenty-one,  I  found  myself  cheering 
the  old  hoy  (  Yeah!  Co,  Dad!)  and  then  delivering 
a  stiff  little  lecture  telling  the  young  barbarians 
how  many  of  my  own  youthful  contemporaries 
were  expected,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to 
largely  make  their  own  ways  in  the  world  or  at 
least  to  pay  weekly  board  into  the  family  coffers. 
When  the  Nieman  Fellows,  publishing  a  special 
issue  of  the  Crimson,  attacked  that  publication  for 
I  1  l  having  no  blacks  on  its  staff,  (2  I  paying  less 
than  union  wages  to  its  back-shop  help,  and  (3) 
barring  press  coverage  of  their  annual  banquet,  I 
thought  the  editors'  whines  and  protest  unbecom- 
ing. 

One  would  be  drinking  beer  with  Crimson 
staffers,  considering  himself  their  calendar  equals, 
and  then  a  bright  young  Cliffie  would  remark. 
"Oh.  it  happened  a  long  time  ago — Kennedy  had 
just  been  elected  President,  and  I  was  in  about 
the  fourth  grade."  The  old  Nieman  would  recall 
that  his  first  conversation  with  John  F.  Kennedy 
occurred  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Kennedy  was  a 
junior  and  very  skinny  U.S.  Senator  who  ap- 
peared ill  at  ease  and  who  stammered  his  speeches 
in  a  hi'di,  reedy  voice.  In  one  class  I  mentioned 
the  execution  of  the  Rosenbergs,  an  event  that 
seemed  to  me  to  have  taken  place  about  a  week 
ago  W  ednesday,  and  a  voice  in  the  back  asked, 
""Who  in  hell  were  the  Rosenbergs?"'  "God,"  one 
Clillie  said  to  another  as  I  walked  past  them. 
"Sally  s  hooked  on  this  old  guy  who  teaches 
school  in  Providence.  He's  got  to  be  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three."  Dr.  Richard  ("Kip")  Pells,  a  gifted 
young  professor  of  history,  remarked  in  the  first 
class  I  attended,  "I  was  born  in  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor" — somehow  making  it  sound  as  if  the 
Zeros  had  zoomed  in  only  about  two  hours  after 
Christ  fled  the  tomb. 

One  evening  at  a  party  a  young  lady  remarked 
on  a  magazine  article  revealing  my  early  preju- 
dice-; against  black  people.  She  said  that  writing 
it  must  have  required  unusual  courage.  No,  I  said, 
because  those  youthful  indiscretions  had  not  been 
performed  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  article:  the 
boy  who  had  held  those  attitudes  died,  in  effect, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago:  I  remembered  him 
well  enough,  but  he  simply  wasn't  with  us  any- 
more. A  senior  I  had  come  to  know,  a  mature 
young  man  of  serious  purposes,  followed  me  to 
the  kitchen  bar:  "Did  you  mean  that?  I  mean.  1 
can't  imagine  ever  getting  so  outside  myself  I 
would  become  another  person.  How  can  you  be- 
come that  alienated  from  yourself?" 

My  young  friend  was  bright  and  sincere.  He 
had  not  lived  long  enough  to  understand  that  just 
as  the  body  changes  in  cellular  structures,  just  as 


hair  falls  out  and  teeth  decay,  there  ar<  c 
change  in  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul,  > 
— so  varied,  so  alternately  exhilarating  ] 
tating.  so  capable  of  lighting  a  dark  co  i 
brain  or  permanently  bruising  some  t  I 
chic  spot  that  it  throbs  in  the  sleeples:  j 
other  decades,  that  not  to  become  som  n 
than  we  once  were  would  constitute  the  ji 
tion  of  nature. 

He  should  not  (I  said)  be  embarra  d 
timidated  by  his  former  selves.  He  sH 
them  welcome — study  them  like  slide  u 
microscope,  the  better  to  understand  tl  p 
had  come  to,  the  paths  by  which  he  h  ; 
1  tried  to  say  that — in  future  years-;! 
young  friend  had  made  inevitable  jou  :\ 
into  his  past,  old  ghosts  would  reach  it 
mand  accountings,  to  defend,  to  accuse. 

Probably  I  said  it  badly,  halting  an  :u 
there  in  that  Cambridge  kitchen  in  j 
haze,  for  the  young  man  turned  away,  ,1( 
more  than  politely.  Later,  back  in  the  rt 
cle,  the  host  jocularly  asked  what  I  hac  :a 
Harvard  to  date.  I  was  feeling  a  little  >1: 
used  up.  I  said,  "Every  snake  must  si  i 
skins."  There  w  as  a  clumsy  silence  th 
sneaking  glances,  wondering  whether  I  _d 
a  profundity  or  was  just  another  old  dj 
drunk  in  the  snow  y  night.  Then  a  yoi ; 
said,  "Groovy."  and  someone  sai^ 
groovy,"  and  then  somebody  else  got,  p 
vance  the  rock  music's  decibel  level  ju:  n 
wasn't  coming  in  loud  and  clear  down  i  3c 
the  Old  North  Church  tower. 


IN  HIS  WINTER  OF  DISCONTENT  th  Wi 
scholar  was  startled  to  observe  how  os 
behavior  matched  his  experience  at  1  ;as 
As  in  the  earlier  time,  his  mind  in  thefes 
most  lecturing  voices  dreamed  and  wa-ei 
a  hobo.  He  stared  sightlessly  out  of  w  1c 
methodically  baited  his  sweet  wife  as  1  hi 
tempted  the  mild  farmboy  who  had  1  n 
fortunate  as  to  draw  him  fcr  a  room  ai 
Tech.  And,  as  before,  he  lived  with  i. o 
tist  guilt  that  nagged  him  like  a  fishi  e 
bungled  opportunities. 

For  all  his  small  samplings,  the  gi  d 
Nieman  had  never  been  overwhelmi  ly 
ored  of  academicians.  He  judged  them  b 
breed,  saw  much  in  them  of  accounts 
nauts,  career  civil  servants:  men  of  lar^p 
ties  and  little  hammers:  men  who  kf  « 
on  third  base  and  would  have  shrivele  if 
instructions  to  steal  home.  He  suspec  1 
Milhous  Nixon  might  have  prosper 
prairie  school  where  high  marks  we  I 
for  memorizing  dates  of  history  and  I 
enjoved  pep  rallies.  He  saw  them  as 
cialists.  untroubled  by  runaway  imagi  il 
little  concerned  with  robust  fun  or  tht  0 
pars  of  democratic  confrontations.  I  * 
nients,  these.  Judgments  from  one  v> 
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sely  when  his  old  father  had  preached 
>f  "educated  fools." 
)ked  to  Harvard  to  repair  these  mis- 
Instead  he  had  discovered  academi- 
>nored  his  father's  definitions.  There 
■celebrated  Harvard  law  professor  ( a 
Ito  two  Kennedys  and  a  McNamara 
,  finishing  second  in  the  Nieman  semi- 
jddenly  shouted  didnt  we  know  who 
then  branded  another  Harvard  pro- 
e  sin  had  been  to  criticize  The  Insti- 
agreement  with  the  semi-celebrated 
• — as  "unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the 
llty."  There  was  the  biologist  who 
a  new  product  fatal  to  useless  in- 
;n  somebody  joshingly  asked  whether 
tout  owned  any  stock  in  the  miracle- 
mla,  why,  it  developed  after  some 
at  he  certainly  did.  There  was  an 
e  Signet  Society  when  a  number  of 
statesmen,  representing  Washington 
jr  four  Presidents,   produced  three 
it  Harry  Truman  called  "gobbledy- 
ubject  entitled  "Difficulties  of  Inter- 
communication in  Foreign  Policy," 
:  dogged  listening  revealed,  how  best 
(♦ers  from  one  State  Department  of- 
r  so  that  the  buck  remains  in  a  state 
i*e.  (Dr.  John  Knowles,  denied  ap- 
the  Nixon  Administration  as  head 
Health  Service,  thanks  to  opposition 
rican  Medical  Association's  most  re- 
iks,  and  a  fellow  visitor,  whispered 
several  of  the  more  precious  com- 
•n  I  confessed  that  I  could  not,  we 
ass  the  faculty  members  taking  copi- 
m  not  certain,"  the  first  said.  "I'm 
iar  on  that,"  a  second  responded.  A 
fully  tugging  his  briar  pipe,  cleared 
eral  times  before  admitting  he  was 
ed"  by  the  terminology.  "Jesus," 
pered,  "maybe  the  AM  A  did  me  a 


Ir  MUST  BE  SAID,  when  my  Harvard 

■  What  I  heard  from  Huntley-Brink- 
II  the  Boston  Globe  might  have  been 

■  i  another  planet,  for  all  the  con- 

I  .  Nor  could  I  identify  with  many 
ling  in  full  view:  when  Harvard's 
■Bmained  all  night  by  their  radios, 
>lieir  draft  numbers  to  be  announced, 

I I  to  one  who  had  completed  his  mil- 
i  n  by  the  time  they  were  born.  One 
nle  his  Domestic  Court  appearances 

■  irill  as  he  listened,  in  Dr.  Theodore 
I native-writing  class,  to  a  series  of 

•I    stories   revealing  the  triangular 

■  iting  campus  infatuations.  One  who 

the   organizational   climbings  of 

■  tors  was  not  entertained  in  observ- 
D|  echniques  at  the  faculty  level.  One 
1  uncertain  motives  in  his  own  mod- 


est writings  was  unlikely  to  feel  rapture  in  hearing 
professors  authoritatively  explain  exactly  why 
Celine  or  Barth  or  Donleavy  had  done  it  this  way, 
and  then — as  if  reciting  unimpeachable  cate- 
chisms— blithely  reveal  the  hidden  meanings  and 
deeper  secretions  of  the  authors.  One  who  knew 
the  natural  agonies  of  delivering  unheralded  books 
cringed  while  students  easily  proclaimed  Catcher 
in  the  Rye  "irrelevant  and  juvenile,"  or  damned 
Bellow,  Steinbeck,  or  Arthur  Miller  for  their 
"minor  themes";  he  came  near  to  striking  a  sopho- 
more who  confidently  said  of  Death  of  a  Salesman, 
"Actually,  it's  just  a  story  about  this  old  guy  who 
was  hung  up  on  job  security." 

One  who  had  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  not  much  caring  what  folks  thought  about 
him,  in  small  matters,  anyway,  could  only  enjoy 
the  irrational  angers  he  generated  when  he 
thoughtlessly  appeared  to  accept  his  Certificate  of 
Completion  from  President  Pusey  I  and  to  pose  for 
the  official  class  photographs  )  in  knockabout  cor- 
duroys and  a  bright  orange  sweater.  When  passing 
undergraduates,  spotting  the  Nieman  Fellows 
stiffly  posing  on  the  steps  of  Widener  Library, 
demanded  our  identifications,  he  called  out  "The 
New  Canaan  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  to 
Eradicate  Potato  Bugs."  "The  Green  Bay  Packers 
of  1937,"  and  "Friends  of  Louise  Day  Hicks."  No, 
he  could  not  escape  the  campus  quickly  enough. 

But  perhaps,  in  ways  he  has  not  had  time  to 
comprehend,  the  Harvard  experience  may  even 
have  improved  the  grandfatherly  Nieman.  He  ob- 
tained some  insights  into  a  world  previously  un- 
known to  him.  and  sampled  the  minds  of  a  new 
generation.  He  read  a  number  of  books  that 
might  have  eluded  him  had  he  been  busy  fighting 
deadlines,  and  he  sat  and  thought  a  bit.  For  all 
his  churlishness,  he  joined  a  few  new  friendships 
of  value.  He  has  warm  memories  of  observing 
Barlow  Herget,  the  twenty-six-year-old  editor  of  a 
small  daily  in  Paragould.  Arkansas,  challenging 
the  word  of  former  Presidential  advisers  and 
locked  in  thumb-wrestling  with  Norman  Mailer. 
It  was  good  to  watch  Lou  Banks  shed  fifteen 
years.  There  were  fine  evenings  spent  happily 
comparing  the  latest  absurdities  with  Wally  Terry, 
a  colleague  from  Time,  and  with  special  young 
friends  from  the  Crimson.  The  grandfatherly  Nie- 
man came  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  while  Har- 
vard might  not  be  perfect,  she  permits  the  indi- 
vidual to  go  his  way  without  excessive  restrictions 
or  institutional  demands. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  in  some  future  date  I 
will  forget  the  loneliness  of  Cambridge  evenings 
where  the  soul  was  as  dark  and  icy  as  the  February 
outdoors,  coming  to  speak  only  of  good  and  glori- 
ous times  as  do  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conven- 
ing down  at  the  lodge  once  their  chests  have  slip- 
ped, theii  hair  has  thinned,  and  their  shrapnel 
scars  have  whitened.  It  may  be,  however — come  a 
future  Novemb  or  two — that  for  the  first  time  I 
will  show  some  small  sneaky  personal  interest  in 
whether  Harvard  (if  one  can  believe  it)  beats 
Yale.  □ 


'One  who  had 
observed  the 
organizational 
climbings  of 
powerf  u  1 
Senators  was 
not  entertained 
in  observing  the 
same  techniques 
at  the  faculty 
level." 
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Sanche  de  Gramont's 
most  recent  booh.  The 
French:  Portrait  of  a 
People,  uas  a  best-sel- 
ler lust  year.  He  came 
to  the  U.S.  as  a  boy. 
went  to  Yale  and  Co- 
lumbia, and  won  a  Pul- 
itzer I'rize  in  1961  for 
reporting  on  the  Herald 
Tribune.  This  year,  in 
Tangier,  he  has  been 
finishing  a  novel  about 
his  grandmother,  La 
Duchesse  de  Gramont. 


rpiIE  BELL  WAS  OUT  OK  ORDER,  but  someone 
d  always  heard  the  knock,  no  matter  how  light  a 
knock  it  uas.  There  was  always  someone  attuned 
to  hearing  the  knock.  I  suallv.  whoever  happened 
to  be  around  sat  Moroccan-st  vie  on  low  cushions 
around  a  hit;  rectangle  of  plywood  that  served  as  a 
table.  One  time.  Kalph  inspected  the  cluttered  top 
of  the  table  and  whooped  like  a  prospector.  "Wow. 
someone  left  a  bit:  piece  of  ha>h  there."  he  said.  It 
was  enough  to  Idl  two  pipes.  If  vou  brought  some- 
thing to  drink,  it  would  disappear  as  though  it  had 
evaporated,  bul  nobod)  bothered  to  remove  the 
empty  bottle.-.  Monkey,  hi-  fat  little  rump  rising  as 
he  craw  led  o\  er  people  -  knee-,  teethed  on  t lie  corks. 
Someone  had  given  Sven  and  Viveka  a  real  monke\ 
when  they  got  married  but  the\  couldn't  get  it 
through  customs.  The  first  six  month-.  Viveka  car- 
ried Monkev  in  a  basket  that  was  shaped  like  a 
kavak.  with  a  -trap  around  her  neck.  She  carried 
him  everywhere,  in  the  metro,  in  cafe-,  to  visit  her 
friend  Hank.  Hank  was  a  saxophonist  v\ho  didn't 
play  much  anymore.  He  hung  around  the  Storyville 
jazz  club  on  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette  a  lot.  He  had  a 
room  in  the  cinquieme  with  a  washbasin  and  a  bidet 
in  the  corner,  concealed  by  a  screen.  When  Hank 
and  Viveka  were  in  bed.  she  put  Monkey  and  his 
kayak  on  the  bidet  behind  the  screen.  Viveka  bad 
blond  hair  as  fine  as  floss-thread,  with  phosphores- 
cent cat  s  eyes  in  a  round  milkmaid  face,  and  she 
talked  with  a  slight  lisp  like  a  baby.  Hank  was  like 
Sportin'  Life  in  Pory.\  and  Hess,  always  dapper  and 
<nappv.  Even  the  beer  pot  that  made  his  turtleneck 
sweater  bulge  as  though  he  had  a  big  egg  under  it. 
looked  just  right.  Viveka  said  about  Hank,  when 
he"s  happy,  he's  so  happ) .  S\  en  didn't  -eem  to  mind. 
Once  he  grumbled  that  Hank  was  always  around 
when  he  came  home  from  work.  A  lot  of  other 
people  were  around  too.  smoking  and  drinking  and 
talking  and  listening  to  Sven's  hi-fi  set.  He  had 
built  it  from  components  and  it  had  two  black 
speakers  as  big  as  suitcase-,  and  an  arm  with  a 
brush  In  keep  the  turntable  dust-free.  W  hen  you 
listened  to  a  Bach  mass  on  Sven's  hi-fi,  il  uas  like 
being  in  the  front  pew  at  Notre  Dame  cathedral. 
Hank  and  his  musician  friends  liked  to  listen  to 


their  solos  on  the  records  they  had  cut.  ^jyt 
with  their  whole  bodies  but  Sven  sat  ■ 
stroking  his  flaxen  heard. 

^  ou  never  knew  how  many  people  wddi 
night.  A  mattress  in  a  walk-in  closet  v;o 
for  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time  1  thi 
had  no  other  place  to  go.  Bachir.  a  tal  mi 
olate.  loose-jointed  cat.  had  been  usii  th 
for  a  month.  In  the  afternoon  he  wento  an 
viewed  black  artists  living  in  Paris.  "1  ai 
a  series,  man.  a  series."'  he  said.  He  :d 
agery  of  childbearing  to  talk  about  hiivr 
was  something  he  had  tc  deliver  hirr.  f  i 
great  pain.  He  showed  it  to  everyone  h< 
look  at  it.  One  of  his  interviews,  wit  a  ! 
who  based  his  work  on  Dogon  wo<j  <s 
began,  "\ou  can  tell  just  by  look  ;  i 
Temple  that  he's  a  genius.'"  Bachir  wa  n 
Arab  name.  He  was  full  of  informatic  al 
Koran.  He  w  ould  tell  you  that  durin  Ra 
when  Moslems  aren't  allowed  to  eat  jytl 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  they  define  ihl 
the  moment  when  you  can  no  longer  etui 
white  from  a  black  thread.  Bachir  hacrav 
over  the  .Middle  East,  for  mere  than  tvi  yt 
was  allowed  to  go  into  the  mosques  to  ay 
one  wondered  how  he  was  able  to  do  so  ucl 
ing  on  so  little  money.  When  someon  asl 
one  evening,  he  winked  and  smiled,  t  >os 
gold  tooth  next  to  one  missing  tooth,  a  si 
my  fine  ways."  Bachir  was  very  quiet  nd 
maybe  the  Koran  taught  vou  that.  uH1'  h 
few  drinks  in  him.  then  he  got  voluble,  id' 
about  this  great  work  he  was  carryin  ns 
that  he  had  to  deliver  himself  of.  T  t  i 
evening  the  fellow  from  French  Guiar  wa 
I- nun  looking  at  him.  everyone  tho- nt : 
Guiana  was  in  Africa,  but  he  said  it  a  •  n 
America.  He  said  it  was  still  a  colon\  un 
French,  and  the  trouble  was  there  wertoo 
them  to  revolt,  only  fifty  thousand.  1  • 
Stockholm  schoolmate  who  had  left  I  1 
said  it  uas  a  question  of  will,  not  n  it* 
fellow  from  French  Guiana  said  he  \  -  ' 
against  colonialism   and   the  oppres »' 
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wasn't  such  a  bad  place,  his  brother 
a  Renault,  and  his  father  owned  his 
Jo  one  ever  starved  there,  you  could 
jungle  and  pick  all  the  bananas  and 
could  eat.  The  capital  was  Cayenne, 
gi  <ed  to  send  the  convicts,  and  the  con- 
,ork  for  people  to  earn  some  money, 
lite  slaves,"  he  said.  Harry,  a  wiie- 
ter  based  in  Paris,  said  Cayenne  was 
eyi  ide  pepper,  but  the  fellow  from  French 
|  hen  was  no  more  pepper  in  Cayenne 
re  tea  plantations  in  England. 


THE  CONVICTS  could  help  the  people 
i  find  political  consciousness.  The  fel- 
snch  Guiana  began  talking  about  his 
lit  was  the  best  car  on  the  market,  it 
dorse"  Citroen,  it  could  cross  Europe 
of  gas.  it  never  had  mechanical  t lou- 
sy the  inside  of  a  garage,  the  engine 

first  turn  of  the  key,  he  wouldn't  trade 
lac.  He  said  he  was  trying  to  get  a  job 
fa  youth  center  in  Cayenne,  but  that 
ents  were  made  in  Paris  and  the  only 
mnted  was  who  you  knew.  Lilo  ^al 
m  the  floor.  She  wore  a  kimono  with 
aese  chai actei  printed  on  the  hack  oi 

i  of  pants  with  horizontal  black  and 
s.  Her  hair  was  cropped  short,  rhere 

it  under  the  mirror  in  hei  room.  She 

time  in  front  of  the  minor,  snipping 

hair.  A  narrow  bandana  was  tied 
head.  Indian-style.  When  she  moved 

think  of  that  line  of  Herrick's.  "the 
jf  her  clothes."  Bachii  and  the  fellow 
Guiana  seemed  to  be  stalking  Lilo  like 
■wing  her  with  their  e\es  and  waiting 
ble  moment.  Once  when  she  got  up  to 
m  Bachii  followed  her.  The  next  time 
e  fellow  from  French  Guiana  followed 
d  he  was  (putting  his  engineer's  job 
iveka  were  going  to  bin  a  secondhand 
tamper  and  drive  to  Africa  and  make 
ialph  arrived  and  got  out  the  atlas  to 
>w  he  could  drive  right  down  the  coast 
ca,  from  Tangier  to  Dakar.  Ralph  had 
d  face.  When  he  wasn't  there  you 
:mber  what  he  looked  like.  Harry  said 
Jed  a  Land  Hover  because  there  were 
dy  pistes,  and  a  visa  to  get  through 
Ralph  said  you  could  do  it  in  a  \  \\  . 

it.  but  what  you  had  to  have  was  a 
ply  of  water.  \  ou  were  always  running 
■vhose  cars  had  broken  down  and  who 
i  water.  Harrv  said  it  had  certainly 
lithe  days  when  they  would  run  out 

slit  the  camels"  humps  and  drink  the 

liquid  inside.  When  Harry  smiled  the 
corners  of  his  eves  bunched  up  and 
nv  sheaves  of  wheal  Sven  said  it  was 
us.  and  last  year  some  Germans  had 
in  a  sandstorm. 

I  he  was  tired  and  was  going  to  sleep 


on  the  floor  in  Monkey  s  room.  Almost  every  night. 
Monkey  had  a  different  baby-sitter.  Viveka  arrived 
with  Hank.  "Hey-do,"  Sven  said.  Hank  w  as  whistling 
and  snapping  his  fingers,  and  he  put  on  a  Charlie 
Mingus  record.  Lilo  made  a  joint  with  a  filter-tip 
Gitane,  lit  it.  and  passed  it  to  Harry.  "This  place  is 
too  much  for  me."  she  said.  "I've  been  here  less 
than  a  week  and  it  feels  like  a  month.  They  are  used 
to  those  tough  French  girls,  they  don't  understand 
if  you  are  nice  to  them."  Harry  had  very  light 
lashes  that  made  his  eves  look  unprotected.  He  said 
Lilo  looked  like  she  needed  some  air.  Lilo  nodded. 
Harrv  had  to  retrieve  a  book  he  had  loaned  Viveka 
first,  and  went  with  her  into  the  hallway.  Viveka 
brushed  Harry's  reddish  cowlick  back  from  his 
forehead.  "I  alwavs  thought  vou  were  so  serious.  ' 
she  said.  "Maybe  1  am."  he  said.  "Sven  and  I  are 
just  good  friends."  she  said.  "1  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  At  what  age  do  you  think  a  child  can  be 
left  bv  its  mother.''"  Harrv  was  divorced.  His  three- 
year-old  daughter  was  in  his  w  ife's  custody.  "Twen- 
ty-six." he  said.  That  was  Vivekas  age.  When  they 
•j<>\  back  to  the  room  Sven  gave  Harry  a  look 
through  his  narrow  Scandinavian  eves  that  were 
the  result  of  centuries  of  snow  glare.  Hai  ry  said  lie 
was  taking  Lilo  out  for  a  walk.  They  crossed  the 
Saint- Michel  bridge.  The  black  watei  was  mottled 
with  the  reflections  of  street  lights.  "I  don't  like  to 
expose  mvsell  to  situations  |  ,  an  t  manage."  Lilo 
said.  She  had  already  been  through  that  once  in 
Stockholm  in  the  community  se\  uroup.  she  said. 
You  were  supposed  to  gel  rid  of  jealousy  and  pos- 
sessiveness  and  communicate  with  beautiful  people, 
but  finally  it  didn't  help  Ilanv  was  interested  in 
the  mechanics  of  it. 

"\\  hat  do  v  on  mean  ? 

"\\  ell.  tor  instance, 
partners'.''" 

"Like  dancing  partners." 

"And  you're  all  in  the  same  room? 
es.  but  you  don  I  notice  the  ( 

"How  many  id  you  were  there.' 

"fen.  We  had  known  each  other  a 
We  thought  it  would  make  our  marriage 
you  think  it's  awful  ?" 

"1  don  t  know.  Some  men  can  t  get  to  first  base 
w  ith  thei  i  o\\  n  w  iv  es." 

"The  last  time.  1  wouldn't  go  with  the  fellow  1 
was  supposed  io.  ||  spoiled  e\ci  vthing  for  the  others. 
I  tried  to  explain  so  1  wouldn't  hint  his  feelings.  1 
had  known  him  for  veais.  I  just  (oiildn't.  It  was 
his  lingers,  they  had  square  tips." 

"Was  that  why  you  left  your  husband?" 

"That  was  one  of  the  reasons.  I  had  enough  of 
that  type  of  bourgeois  existence." 

"I  thought  Sweden  was  a  socialist  country." 

Her  laugh  was  like  the  w  ind  bells  in  Thai  temples. 
"People  think  it  is.  but  it's  not.  I  want  to  find  out 
about  the  revolution.  ' 

"I  i  •  ver<  !  several  revolutions."  Harry  said,  "it's 
always  the  sail  thing.  One  bunch  makes  the  revo- 
lution. 1  hen  another  bunch  takes  it  over.  Except 
for  Fidel.  Hut  it's  easier  in  a  small  country." 

"I  went  to  Albania  for  two  weeks  last  year,"  she 


now   do  vou  i  iioose  vour 


>thers  that  much." 


long  time, 
better.  Do 


i;oi  i;  micii 


Saiichf  va''l  "And  I  wanted  to  go  to  Cuba.  I  realized  what 
(!«'  GraniOIlt     u;,s  'mportant.  '  U>(J('  to  think  a  lot  about  clothes. 

I  went  to  talk  to  my  mother  about  it  and  I  told  my- 
self. 'My  mother  will  realize  I  have  important  feel- 
ings once  she  has  got  used  to  my  sad  eyes.'" 

One  of  the  clochards  who  sleep  over  the  subway 
gratings  in  the  Chatelet  waved  his  hat  in  front  of 
them.  Harry,  never  gave  them  anything  but  now 
he  dipped  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  franc. 
They  sat  on  a  bench  across  from  the  gilded  gates 
ol  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Harry  said.  "Look.  I'm  leaving  for  Nice  tomor- 
row on  an  assignment  and  if  you  want,  I  can.  give 
you  a  ride  down  and  you  can  have  a  few  quiet  days 
away  from  the  Balubas." 

"That  s  not  a  nice  way  to  talk.  They  are  wonder- 
ful. They  have  a  wonderful  intensity." 

"I  know."  Harry  said,  '"when  I  was  in  Katanga, 
ten  L.M.  soldiers.  Swedes  a-  a  matter  of  fact,  went 
into  the  Baluba  camp  for  a  census  check,  and  only 
eight  came  out.  The  next  day  they  paraded  the 
head>  of  the  two  others  on  poles  through  the  camp, 
with  the  blue  berets  still  on  them.  They  don  I  eat 
heads." 

"That  sounds  like  the  kind  of  thing  you  see  in 
comic  hunk-.    I.ilo  said.  Then.  "What  kind  of  car 
have  you  Lint  .'' 
"\  w  - 

"Oh.  good,  I  was  afraid  you'd  have  one  of  those 
big  Amei  ican  ears 

"You  mean  you  wouldn  I  ride  in  one? 
Her  neck  straightened  lik*  u  -wan  s  when  its  bead 
comes  out  of  the  water.  "1  wouldn  t  feel  comfort- 
able." 

"Do  you  know.    Hair)  said 
look  a  friend  out  to  dinnei  and 
net  was  seventy  dollars'.'' 

"That  is  more  than  a  week  s  wages  for  a  worker 
at  the  Renault  automobile  plant."  she  said. 

"I  didn't  regret  it.  We  had  becasse  flambee.  A 
maitre  d.  in  a  black  cutaway  prepares  it  in  front 
of  you.  An  ailist.  He  makes  a  paste  of  foie  gras  and 
butter  and  adds  the  bird's  finely  chopped  innards. 
He  presents  the  becasses  as  though  they  are  precious 
objects,  and  at  those  prices  |  liuess  they  are.  He 
pours  brandy  over  them  in  a  chafing  dish  and  sets 
fire  to  it  and  then  he  does  a  lol  of  other  things,  but 
I  lost  tiaek.  It  was  too  complicated.  But  it  tastes 
amazing.  And  he  did  something  to  the  heads,  with 
those  long  beaks,  so  you  could  eat  them  too. 
"Not  like  the  Swedish  soldiers."  she  said. 
"Oh.  come  on,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  Look,  if  I 
invited  you  to  have  becasse  flambee,  would  you  turn 
me  down?" 

She  met  hi*  eves  with  the  deep  blue  of  mountain 
lakes  and  said  ver)  firmly,  es. 

''Well,  you'd  probably  be  the  I i t ~ t  woman  that 
ever  did." 

She  got  up  from  the  bench  and  walked  around  it 
a  couple  of  times,  looking  like  a  guest  lecturer  with 
her  head  down  and  her  hands  clasped  behind  her 
hack,  and  she  said.  "I  think  I'd  like  to  come  with 
vou  tomorrow.  I  can  t  stay  with  Sven  and  Viveka. 
Everyone  just  sj|s  around.   Tin-  1 1 1  -t  days  |  went 


"that  last  night  I 
he  price  of  the  din- 


job-hunting.  I  was  full  of  determinatio  Bj 
made  me  feel  foolish.  And  now  I  am  b  nni 
-it  around  too.  It's  not  easy.  Maybe  tire 
enough  girls  in  Paris.  I  feel  guilty  that  I;(do 
little.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  Bolivia  an  \e\\ 
Guevara." 

"I  le's  dead." 

"Oh.  I  know.  I  mean  the  movement  're 
can  be  useful.  They  don't  arouse  suspiti  ." 

"Just  smile  at  the  political  police,"  jm 
I  hey  passed  one  of  the  roasted-chestnut  nd 
the  sidewalk  of  the  Boulevard  SaintO  he 
Harry  bought  some.  The  man  filled  a  dir 
leather  measuring  cup  which  he  emptiei  ntc 
per  hag.  adding  an  extra  one. 

"I  was  teaching  school  in  Stockholm,  ffl 
"Lrench  and  Lnglish.  that's  why  I  have  i  E 
accent,  you  hav  e  to  to  teach  in  Stockho'  .  [ 
mind  my  Lnglish  accent?"  Harry  saic  d 
intrude.  They  reached  the  building  they" d s 
from.  '"I  won't  go  up  with  you."  Harry' lid 
to  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  I'd  like  to  le  ea 
nine.  Bring  something  warm.  It  can  ge  ok 
this  time  of  year. 
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\I \  I . K  \  VMi  l!V\k  WKKF.  DANCING,  e;'i  il 
own  orbit,  and  Sven  was  nodding. 'lit 
slowly.  A  ches>  game  had  been  left  unfi  hi 
Bachir  sal  smoking,  with  his  dark  glass'on 
room  that  was  lit  with  the  yellow  por  de 
Paris  road-repair  crews  use  for  night  jb 
looked  in  the  mirror  and  thought.  "I'm  11; 
tiful  when  I'm  sU|fering  a  little."  She  )s« 
room  to  reach  the  door  leading  to  hers,  d 
said.  "I'm  sad.  real  sad."  She  asked  in 
"Because  you're  leaving."  She  asked  hi  I 
knew.  "You  can't  fool  old  Bachir.  '  j'i 
enough  of  us."  "I'm  just  going  south  fei 
lor  some  sun."  she  said.  "It's  too  gra  he 
depressing.  I'll  be  back."  "No  you  woif  i 
said. 

Harry  's  watch  said  exactly,  nine.  H  h 
and  after  about  a  minute  of  what  sound  h 
niture  being  moved.  Lilo  opened  thed'r,!; 
stead  of  standing  aside  to  let  him  in,  sip 
on  the  landing.  "I  have  to  tell  you  somcin; 
said.  "I  can  t  go  w  ith  y  ou.  " 

"But  why."  Harry  said,  "you  told  m  t'O 
trying  to  get  away  from  that  scene." 

"Pacini  was  s(,  iwful  last  night."  shW 
made  me  cry.  Harry  wanted  to  say 
what  it  takes?"  but  instead  he  said,  "jw 
I've  got  to  get  going."  He  waited  in  the  P 
her  to  say  something,  but  she  stood  tip 
striped  pants,  with  her  Indian  band 
I  lei  slightly  parted  lips  had  the  pulpou 
a  tropical  fruit.  Harry  tried  to  think  of 
done  wrong.  Although  he  was  the 
leav  ing.  be  felt  stranded.  "I  read  a  book 
the  author  gave  you  the  choice  betwet 
ings."  he  said.  She  watched  him  with  cot 
eyes.  "It's  too  bad  we  can't  have  t\M 
she  said. 
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IRICANA  BY  THE  ACHE 


h  lien's  night,  lovers'  night,  a  night  for  taking  things  at  face  value, 
I  smiling  and  for  spending  freely."' 


OVE  to  get  into  the  thick  of  crowds.  1 
ubwa)  rush  hour,  the  crush  at  ticket 
squeeze  of  New  Year's  Eve  on  Forty- 
or  the  night  street  market  in  Boston. 
(1.  recharged  In  these  mob  scenes. 
1  when  climbing  on  a  mountainside, 
lightness  infectious  hlilheness.  the 
sense  of  unit)  in  which  sometimes  a 
e  as  a  whole  ^eems  to  improve  upon 
ure  of  the  parts— this  intrigued  me. 
e  other  wonders  of  the  world  to  which 
es  oneself,  instead  of  feeling  smaller, 
rger  when  1  was  packed  into  a  multi- 
ng  for  granted  the  potential  for  may- 
f,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written. 
>d  instead  by  the  clear  pealing  gaiety, 
ivory  relied  and  regenerative  power 
[.override  the  anxieties  we  suffei  from 
>ne  and  let  us  stand  there  beaming  on 
with  thirty  thousand  othei  people. 
:r  hand,  my  daydreams  at  this  stage 
ed  triumphs  of  solitude,  like  Law- 
i  Arabia,  because  great,  open,  barren. 
:e  was  necessary  for  an)  true  victory, 
nival  life  attracted  me  especially,  and 


part  of  the  allure  was  on  this  basis— to  be  anony- 
mous, a  traveler  through  thickets  of  cities,  to  be 
nearl)  as  alone  as  if  in  Arabia  and  yet  surrounded 
by  huge  crowds  daily.  It  was  win)  to  me.  1  dipped 
into  the  two  sensations:  the  solitude  (while  1  was 
working  in  the  circus,  quite  literally  I  took  care  of 
the  camels ) .  and  yet  the  comradeship  of  immense 
crowds,  renewed  in  every  town,  crowds  which  began 
forming  at  4:00  a.m.— maybe  two  or  three  thousand 
people  right  at  the  railroad  yards  as  we  pulled  in. 

The  circus  provided  universal  entertainment  for 
anyone  with  eyes  to  see.  First  the  procession  to  the 
lot.  with  elephants  and  painted  wagons  and  cara- 
vans of  flighty  horses;  the  tents  were  slowly  lifted: 
the  cookhouse  stovepipes  started  smoking.  1  he  Mid- 
way was  public  property,  and  then  with  the  band 
music  drifting  through  the  sidewalls.  a  crowd  some- 
times almo>t  as  large  as  that  inside  the  Big  Top 
stood  around  the  rope  barriers  ol  the  '"backyard" 
during  the  hubbub  of  the  night  performance.  Be- 
fore each  spectacle,  custard)  ruffled  frosted  floats 
bearing  lighted  castles  and  ballet  ^irl-  perched  in 
them  weie  hauled  into  position.  The  tumblers  prac- 
ticed flips,  their  voices  as  tense  as  barks  as  they 
prepared  themselves,  and  horse  holders  and  spear 
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Edward  Hoaglaild    <  an  it  i  ^  ran  around  hitching  the  teams,  adjusting 

  the  gaudy-looking  carpets  <>n  the  Boats,  grinning  at 

AMERICAN  \     the  nil  1-  and  giving  latecomers  a  tout  u|).  The  ele- 
\'t\     1  |  1 1'     \('I{F     |,II;,"'S  arrived,  with  their  imperial  howdahs  on. 

galumphing;,  a-  ponderous  as  Hannibal's  army  but 
carrying  the  accumulated  grace  of  twentv  centuries, 
rhe)  took  hoops  in  their  mouths  and  more  girls  sat 
and  swung  in  these,  rocking  gentl)  as  die  beasts 
walked.  Tlie  clowns  got  into  line,  and  the  jugglers, 
the  costume  mistress  dressed  as  the  Oueen  of  Hearts, 
trained  palominos  drumming  their  feet,  arid  several 
strange  stalking  ladies  who  released  pigeons  on 
signal.  There  was  the  racket  of  the  tractors  work- 
ing, of  generator  engines:  shrill  whistles  blew  :  and 
in  the  meantime  the  canvasmen,  the  cookhouse 
crew,  menagerie  men.  prop  handlers,  and  ring- 
stock  roustabouts  gathered  around,  wiping  the 
crumbs  from  -upper  off  their  mouths  and  squinting 
at  the  leggy  "ii Is.  as  into  a  spotlight.  The  splendor 
and  the  smells,  the  wealth  and  deprivation,  the 
jammed  exotic  mass  islanded  in  Hooding  lights, 
fairytale  figures  leaping  to  life  in  plaster  masks 
and  sequined  frock-  I  Jack  Horner.  Goldilocks!, 
and  lle-hl\  glamoui  girls,  and  pachyderms  like 
African  kings  in  thick  brocade,  swaying  and  herald- 
ing themselves  with  French-horn  honk-  and  waving 
trunk-  we  ragged  Bedouin  tvpes  darting  in  and  out 
were  the  connective  tissue  of  all  this.  Inspired  as  the 
circus  was.  we  were  it-  Liti-tle  and  we  made  it  so. 

I'd  stand  as  part  of  that  — larger  than  myself, 
larger  than  life — and  then  I  d  1:0  to  the  Midway  and 
mingle  w  ith  the  horde-  of  people  there:  the  children 
and  the  hawker-  and  the  gazing  grown-ups  who 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  pink  and  ivory  in  the 
lights.  It  was  children's  night,  lovers'  night,  a  night 
for  taking  things  at  face  value,  a  night  for  smiling 
and  for  spending  freelv.  Finally  when  the  ground? 
had  emptied  and  the  performers  had  gone  down- 
town to  their  hotels,  if  we  were  staving  another  day. 
people  in  my  position  looked  for  a  pile  of  straw  to 
make  a  bed  on.  under  the  stars.  Bedouin  style,  or 
underneath  the  lions"  cage  if  rain  was  falling.  Of 
course  I  loved  the  lions"  roaring— it  sauced  my 
dreams— the  restless  feet  over  my  head.  I  dreamed 
adventurously,  and  because  robberies  often  oc- 
curred after  midnight  among  the  gang  of  roughies 
sleeping  along  the  ground,  to  lie  under  the  lions* 
cage  was  safer  than  most  places:  their  stringent 
smell,  their  paws  that  eloquentlv  hung  out  between 
the  bars  scared  off  the  thieves. 

Gloom  and  fastidiousness  have  diluted  these 
pleasures  for  me.  The  lions  which  are  left  have 
enough  to  do  just  being  -een.  It  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  organize  an  unbroken  line  of  specta- 
tors five  abreast  shuffling  past  their  cages  in  every 
zoo  around  the  world  in  order  to  give  everybody 
alive  a  glimpse  of  one.  and  private  experiences  with 
them,  such  as  1  had.  are  not  so  easily  obtainable.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  live  as  a  Bedouin  now:  I  haven  t 
got  the  stomach  for  it:  and  I  don't  go  looking  for 
crowds  either— I  extricate  myself  from  random 
crushes  on  the  street  before  I'm  pinned,  being  quite 
an  expert  at  foreseeing  how  they  will  develop,  as  a 
former  aficionado.  Occasionally  1  do  still  -teep  my- 


self in  the  few  great  incidents  of  herdin  h3 
however,  because  even  now  there  is  m(  n 
in  the  unexpected  exhilaration  of  bein"'n* 
vast  winding  creature  buoved  bv  it  if. 
across  a  rolling  mall,  than  one  can  acco'tf 
sudden  simplicity  of  joy  is  still  puzzlin  aa 
a  1  e  seldom  able  to  settle  on  w  hat  wet  id 
selves,  at  least  we  see  the  wav  we  somet'fs 
heads  and  catch  the  beat  of  other  peop « 
tentions.  queue  up  with  them  for  the  <  e« 
company,  and  beam  and  grin  as  if  w\, 
have  been  hoi  11    a-  if  we  even  find  it  re  >n 

I  wasn'i  vi  Woodstock  or  on  the  bi  h 
I  Canaveral  foi  the  Moon-hot:  mj  I 
fest  last  summer  was  the  Orleans  Coi'v 
north  Vermont.  But  this  was  a  bunk  ■  tl 
phenomenon-  exhilarating  and  exha  i 
somewhat  of  a  mystery.  I  pwards  of  aj 
sand  people  attended:  it  s  one  of  theirs 
over  a  century  old  as  a  fete  and  an  oc<  ioi 
got  headaches  from  going  to  it  contir,fli 
the  week  ended.  1  watched  the  last  I  cl 
squinting  with  relief.  Nothing  cultura' e 
had  happened,  nothing  that  wouldn'ha 
pened  before  the  Second  World  War.  ~  i 
but  1  (1  gazed  on  Americana  bv  the  a> . 
steeped  my  sell  in  the  biscuitv  smell  of  p  A 
together,  pacing  through  the  dust.  ceTm 
short  north-i  ountrv  summer. 

Like  other  county  fairs,  the  Orlean-  ai 
to  measure  the  energy  of  the  local  hues 
who  organize  it  and  reassures  evervbc\i 
summer  visitors,  that  this  neck  of  the , km 
just  a  watered-down  vacation  packai  bi 
concreteness  its  own.  Although  the  f  s 
some  subsidizing  now— the  Orleans  p;si 
about  S10.000  from  Vermont's  racetra  a 
only  compensates  them  for  the  compcio 
more  modern  diversions  prov  ide.  As  in  ji 
circus  acts,  hell  drivers,  and  cornedi  1 1 
hired:  there  are  trotting  races,  rafflt  a 
livestock  competitions,  and  a  carnival  1 
So  many  events  take  place  that  n°btf 
them  all.  The  Fair  Association  s  thirty-lfl 
are  citizens  whose  own  work  usually  rjM 
of  the  specialties  on  the  program.  FaM 
v  i-e  the  cattle  judging:  there  are  horsM 
horse  show,  loggers  to  oversee  the  ox|B 
a  machinery  dealer  helps  out  with  thetB 
1  he  ticket  manager  is  an  insurance  afl 
state  s  Harness  Racing  Commissioned 
close  by.  arranges  the  racing  prograiH 
the  grandstand  show. 

The  president  of  the  fair  is  a  contfl 
defatigable  auto  dealer  named  Howart« 
has  pushed  operations  out  of  the  red  n 
y  ears.  Last  J  ill  v.  at  the  dedication  of  tljfl 
Hall,  a  kind  of  backlash  love-in  was  111 
with  Vermont's  Governor  speaking,  I 
magazine  had  w  ritten  up  Conley  as  ifl 
a  young  man  who  shot  into  a  NegrcB 
house  one  night,  vigilante-fashion,  am" 
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.  The  state  police  are  estimated  to 
M  2,256  man-hours  on  the  case,  mostly 
nj  le  Negro.  Conley  is  a  fidgety,  thin, 
pe.  bony  and  acquisitive,  and  yet 
pulsively    generous— loyal,  down- 
rd  riving,  and  shrewd.  He  limps,  and 
le  enough,  not  like  a  civil-rights  vil- 
rhaps  when  he  laughs,  and  has  a 
pping  w  ife.  The  several  Confederate 
s  around  town,  certain  writing  on 
telephone  booths,  and  the  defensive, 
his  office  when  I  went  there  to  leave 
ed  that  the  townships  had  divided 
and  against  him.  but  it  was  hard  to 
vho  would  admit  they  were  against, 
bout  the  episode  seemed  to  have  hurt 
m,  nevertheless,  and  made  him  hesi- 
iy  lis  pride  in  the  fair  as  it  got  going 
nv  into  the  jobs  at  hand,  seemed  an 
tv  lication.  and  at  times  he  was  rather 


before  Opening  Day,  the  miscella- 
n  of  vehicles  comprising  Smoky  (ill- 
ea  •  Shows  began  to  arrive.  Humpy, 
ic(  l°ng  trailer  rigs  loaded  with  mim- 
ed equipment,  and  campei  pickups 
01  -trailers  with  blinds  in  the  windows 
ei  license  plates  pulled  onto  the  lot. 
ivoys  until  Smoky  got  round  to  as- 
the  drivers  dozed.  Smokv.  whose 
rong.  Maine,  is  a  lumbering,  somno- 
man  with  a  wolf's  bright  eves.  He 
the  stretch  of  ground  available  to 
off  a  few  distances,  calculating  where 
ri  5  and  games,  while  munching  a  Sw  i--s 
h  from  the  food  stand  which  the 
ge  was  setting  up.  Meanwhile  his 
uts  in  cow  boy  hats  with  Aussie  brims 
with  an  Alsatian  dog  which  had  a 
'ying  where  thev  would  be  liv  ing  for 
.  The  various  Grange  ladies  were 
;e  grounds,  and  the  watchmen  and 
v{i  shoveling  mud  out  of  the  entrances 
nd.  A  bulldozer  worked  on  the  road 


in  front  of  the  barns,  filling  in  potholes:  some  boys 
were  tossing  straw  into  the  stalls.  The  carnival  and 
grandstand  faced  the  row  of  barns  across  the  half- 
mile  track.  Inside  the  track  was  the  announcer  s 
tower,  the  stage  platform,  and  a  thriving  expanse 
of  grass  where  the  thousands  of  cars  would  park. 


FOR  ME.  THE  FAIR  OFFERED  a  chance  to  taste 
again  the  delectations  of  my  life  of  nearly  twentv 
years  ago— the  uproar  and  the  heat,  the  loneliness 
of  slipping  through  a  mob.  the  atmosphere  of 
smothered  violence— and  vet  go  home  to  wife  and 
child  and  mountain  farmhouse  in  the  dusk,  leaving 
the  hullabaloo  behind.  The  circus  hasn't  fared  well 
since  when  I  knew  it.  Several  unions  began  to  men- 
ace it  with  organizing  drives,  the  railroads  which 
transported  it  started  to  founder,  the  public  lost  the 
fresh,  wide-eyed  delight  needed  for  itinerant 
extravaganzas.  Temporary  personnel  could  not  be 
recruited  so  easily  and  the  way  of  life  came  to  seem 
punishing  and  grueling,  even  unnatural,  to  the 
circus  tvpes  themselves:  living  mostlv  out  of  doors, 
traveling  nearly  every  night,  performing  in  a  new 
place  the  next  day  with  the  wind  currents  jostling 
them.  The  pay  was  bad,  the  dedication  required  of 
a  performer  was  almost  monastic;  so  thev  preferred 
at  least  the  comfort  of  week-long  engagements  in- 
doors under  the  auspices  of  organizations  like  the 
Shriners,  \ho  guaranteed  expense-..  Hut  once  the 
tents  were  put  away,  more  and  more  circuses  folded, 
and  often  acts  were  booked  individually  for  the 
arena  shows.  By  contrast,  a  carnival  is  harder  to 
dismember  or  to  move  indoors  or  subject  to  effi- 
ciency procedures,  and  carnival  "jumps"  are  lei- 
surelv  and  infrequent  compared  to  the  continual 
peregrinations  of  a  circus.  The  overhead  is  low:  the 
show  operates  twelve  hours  a  day;  and  the  few  jobs 
on  the  lot  need  no  lifelong  outlay  of  discipline  or 
expertise  on  the  part  of  anyone. 

T  sually  a  carnival  is  a  collection  of  independent 
concessionaire*  who  gather  each  year  under  the 
aegis  of  one  energetic  man  who  may  own  only  a 
N  \\  i d  the  rides  himself  but  who  does  the  neuoti- 
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Edward  Uoagland     ating  for  all  the  rest  for  a  percentage  of  their  take. 

Smokv  was  paying  the  Fair  Association  about 
SI  I.OOO  for  I  he  privilege  of  setting  up  shop  (luring 
Fair  Week,  and  Conley's  group  then  distributed 
much  of  this  money  among  the  novelty  and  thrill 
performers  who  had  been  hired  to  do  two  shows  a 
day  in  front  of  the  grandstand.  The  carnival  de- 
pended upon  the  fair  to  draw  good  crowds,  in  other 
words,  and  paid  for  the  service,  but  the  fair  itself 
depended  on  the  circus-stvle  daredevil  or  variety 
acts  to  bring  the  crouds  to  the  fairgrounds  in  the 
first  place.  The  fair  charged  an  admission  at  the 
gate  and  with  this  other  source  of  income  paid  for 
the  prizes,  raffles  and  whatnot,  breaking  even  when 
the  state's  subsidy  came  in.  as  well. 

Smokv  s  show  is  fairly  free  of  gyp  devices,  and  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  hardies  operating  the  rides 
were  boys  who  were  adventuring,  or  sturd)  knock- 
about hoboes,  not  the  lunatic-  and  dazed  fellows  ju-t 
out  of  jail  and  hitler-mouthed  bad-luek-histories 
who  work  in  many  carnivals.  A  circus  feeds  its  per- 
sonnel, hut  a  carnival  is  laissez-faire;  every  man 
eats  whatever  lie  can  get  his  hand-  on.  Staving 
longer  in  each  little  town,  he  and  hi-  cronies  aren't 
as  set  apart  and  self-sufficient  a-  circus  men.  churn- 
ing along  under  their  own  power:  they're  linked  to 
New  England  or  the  I  .  S.  instead  of  to  a  self-con- 
tained, tradition-bound,  ami  death-defying  frater- 
nity which  is  rooted  in  Kurope.  A  circus  ha-  a 
special  whirlwind  momentum  and  glory,  the  craft 
of  a  lifetime  piled  on  the  craft  of  previous  lifetimes, 
whereas  a  carnival  does  not  iiive  performances  but 
provides  games  and  equipment  on  which  the  towns- 
folk may  amuse  themselves.  The  carn\  boys  sit  on 
stools  beside  the  tractor  engines  tli.it  drive  the  ma- 
chinery, shifting  gears  and  watching  for  the  wallets 
that  are  dropped  or  that  fly  off  centrifugally.  In  the 
old  days  sometimes  the-e  boys  were  so  poorly  off 
that  tln-v  would  let  themselves  be  locked  into  the 
vendors'  wagons  to  sleep  when  it  was  raining.  The 
vendors  didn't  trust  them  but  ihev  would  do  them 
that  much  of  a  favor,  and  if  it  was  slightly  creep) 
to  be  behind  padlocks,  at  least  the  boy-  were  dry. 
Now  they  can  afford  to  bunk  downtown  in  a  hotel 
and  feast  on  London  broil,  in-lead  of  wolfing  left- 
over pretzels  and  cream  soda.  And  yet  the  tale-  sur- 
vive of  raffish,  snake-oil  carnies  traveling  through 
small  towns  and  playing  the  hicks  for  fools.  Most  of 
us  like  to  think  of  the  carnies  as  triumphing— we 
take  the  viewpoint  of  Mark  Twain— but  up  here  in 
Vermont  the  contest  wasn't  seen  from  that  angle. 
As  the  fair's  opening  approached,  the  stories  told 
were  just  the  opposite:  of  farmhands  getting  their 
money  back,  of  young  kids  ganging  up  <>n  the  carny 
man  in  righteous  wrath  and  pulling  his  tent  down. 

The  girlie  show  s  appeared  :  "Puss  "n  Boots."  "The 
Dancing  Dollies."  "The  French  Quarter."'  and 
"Casa  Kahlua."  Each  of  the  four  consisted  of  a 
truck,  a  tent,  two  ladies  in  residence,  and  two  or 
three  hard-guv  young  touts  to  ride  shotgun  for 
them. 

(-in  Gossing  drove  overnight  from  Providence 
with  eight  tiger-  in  a  large  moving  van.  He  had  a 
broken  hand,  a  hopping  limp,  forearms  stitched 


w  ith  scars,  a  thousand  lines  in  his  forehe  i 
drawn  mouth  with  wind-swept  element'  f 
behind  it.  and  triangular,  fatalistic  bliei 
was  short,  blond  and  burned,  and  lool 
old  Africa  hand,  which  indeed  he  \va  a] 
originally  from  Belgium.  Driving  the  v  s 
viously  not  his  idea  of  fun  -he  hardly  sp  e 
English  to  ask  directions  if  lie  had  to.  1  y 
mayed  and  depressed  upon  arriving  ai  5 
camp  chair  in  a  feminine  artistic  grurnp  r, 
chute  or  proper  facilities  for  his  act  caBt) 
on  had  been  built.  Hi-  wife  was  cook; 
tinental  lunch,  however,  and  Conley  ;m 
agreeably  chatty  and  cosmopolitan  fort  n 
not  raw  hide-hillbilly,  and  set  the  carpent  ;t 

"'The  Cyclonians."  Charlie  Van  Buskbar 
also  showed  up,  Buskirk  with  a  sprainei  n 
tamed  al  hi-  last  gig  down  in  Pennsvai 
looked  more  like  an  emperor's  footman'ai 
cyclist,  being  statuesque,  with  waxed  ion 
and  vet  as  shuffling  and  happv-go-luckv  ns 
a  college  dropout,  but  he  -aid  that  hisjitl 
had  a  troupe  of  unicyclists  and  had  tin 
from  babyhood.  His  wife  was  a  fori  r 
dancer,  so  their  act  blended  both  trar,. 
sant  fellow.  Van  Buskirk  has  a  rundou  'a 
side  Rochester  thai  he  gets  to  about  01  it 
year,  and  says  he  likes  the  alternation  ofhrf 
outdoors  in  the  summer  and  indoor-  in  e 

Other  performers  rolled  in.  driving  fm  d 
point-:  the  Manuel  Del  Morals,  two  lui 
ers  w  ho  look  like  the  President  of  Me  ;o 
graphed  twice,  and  the  Outi-.  small  (.>  u 
men  with  wizened  -kin.  almost  dwarflik  v, 
gorillas  in  costume  and  enact  a  bullfi:  . 
impersonal  and  polished,  longtime  vete  ns 
cus  life.  "The  Sensational  Leighs."  acbs 
hurried  through  bad  weather  from  Mil.iu 
with  a  temperature  of  102.  stopping  alcjl 
for  shots  I .  w  here  they  had  seen  a  big  to]do 
next  to  them  in  a  windstorm.  Nodding  ltd 
most  of  them  had  met  before— they  vile 
trailer  into  the  covered-wagon  protect? 
w  here  everybody  parked  behind  thestagTl 
who  had  booked  the  groups  was  on  ham 
clever,  barberlike  man  who  sat  readir  0 
when  there  weren't  anv  little  flare-up?  F 
anient  to  be  smoothed  over— he'd  risii 
quickly  to  Floral  Hall,  telling  jokc~  -ofl 
lire,  and  then  withdraw,  refusing  me  a 
much  like  a  boxer  s  cornerman. 


To  BE  SUCCESSFUL  a  country  fair  n- 
count)  to  draw  on  lor  its  events  ar 
not  a  county  that  i-  so  rural  it  is  empty, 
day,  when  the  gales  officially  opened,- 
were  on  the  scene  and  growing.  Lithe 
lets  exercised  on  the  racetrack.  t:oinj; 
ribbons,  shining  with  well-bred  sweat 
judging  was  under  wav.  a  slow,  quie' 
with  lew  spectators  but  a  great  many  an 
were  being  looked  at  by  three  men  hin 
side  the  state.  A  slim  cowboy  in  boot: 
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v,  the  Anguses  and  Herefords,  and 
microphone  diffidently  to  explain 
("clean  in  the  neck,  strength  of 
puses  were  musclv.  Mack,  and  squat 
|a  low  center  of  gravity  and  square, 
Herefords  looked  like  orangutans, 
longer,  their  bodies  blotted  with 
ured  as  solidl)  a>  a  large  ape's.  The 
jlernseys— big  pro  milkers  that  feed 
Pchildren— were  judged  In  a  tense 
a  kind  heart,  who  practically  sang 
.  "'She  won  by  her  spread  of  rump, 
nd  that  terrific  set  of  legs,  her  whole 
r  dairy  promise,  the  shapeliness  of 
teat  placement,  the  mammary  sys- 
ib  very  dairy  with  that  udder  prom- 

ings.  two-year-olds,  mature  animals, 
Is  with  testicles  like  udders,  and  ac- 
tions, the  get  <il  one  sire  or  dam. 

Watching  the  gradual  fleshing  out 
ie  fickle  distribution  of  natural  gifts, 
jig,  became  like  watching  the  march 
?ath  of  all  creatine'-,  as  the  contests, 
olving  older  and  older  classes,  went 
nto  the  afternoon  and  the  next  day. 
leared  overshadowed  bv  the  bigger 
y  breeds,  but  they  were  a-  daint) 

same  pretty  color,  and  the)  inter- 
e  the)  were  the  cows  of  my  boyhood. 
Krshires  were  judged  b\  a  Canadian 

a  natty  white-haired  man  with  a 
nose,  level-eved  and  dry  in  mood, 
ort  coat  and  a  crew  cut.  He  tilled 
prist  the  sun.  and  as  he  studied  till- 
ed the  owners  with  brief,  somber 

them  or  to  line  them  up  in  orderly 
arch-past,  not  speaking  till  the  end. 
rlict.  in  a  low.  easy  voice:  "I  m  plac- 
es over  number  two  because  of  her 
k.  her  flesh,  which  is  neater  up  front, 
stlv  in  the  shoulder  and  the  rib.  her 

attachment  of  her  teats.  Between 
-  all  night— from  here  he  was  going 
,  Quebec.  Watching  him  straighten- 
to  see  its  set.  sometimes  tw  ill  ing  the 
tvith  a  significant  Iwisl  of  his  wti*t. 
t  he  enjoyed  his  work.  \\  hole  fami- 
I.  dressed  in  white  milking  suits  and 
•.  --wallowing  their  smile*.  mo\im: 
poking  nostrils.  The  father  would 

he  considered  his  best,  hi*  wife  the 
I  so  on  down  to  their  \ oungesl  child, 
runs  inspection,  the  Canadian  judge 
ne  five-year-old  girl  s  cow  over  the 
papa's  astonishment,  and  give  the 

ler. 

a'k.  you  can  eat  supremel)  badly  if 
ild  hot  dogs  from  East  St.  Louis  and 
ead.  I  went  to  the  bureka  Grange  to 
i  and  warm  blueberry  muffin*.  The 
■'  low  during  the  afternoon,  but  the 
Eoirled  round  and  round.  A  pinto 
i|  per.  and  haughty,  with  a  mane  so 


thick  in  front  of  its  eyes  that  it  could  hardly  see. 
was  raffled  off.  A  boy  with  high-set  cheeks  won  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  fair  rode  around  the  ground*, 
seated  straight  up  like  a  trooper;  he  was  the  winner 
that  the  pony  needed.  I  went  to  floral  Hall  to  check 
the  vegetables:  limpid  translucent  onions  and  shiny 
green  peppers,  speckly  cauliflowers,  bagged  brown 
potatoe*.  fat  green  tomatoes,  along  with  understated 
boxes  of  eggs.  There  w  ere  lovely  summer  vegetables 
like  beets,  chicory,  and  butternut  squashes  tagged 
with  prize  ribbons  and  heaped  together  in  a  kitchen 
pan  a*  if  for  supper,  and  chocolate  cakes,  canned 
venison,  and  maple  candy,  and  soap  cakes  carved, 
and  afghans,  woolen  mittens,  and  rugs  woven  from 
baling  twine.  Also,  inevitably,  the  utility  company 
was  pulling  it*  oar  with  an  exhibit:  a  service  club 
had  a  tableau  advocating  motherhood:  and  among 
the  motor  vehicles  in  the  commercial  section  I  was 
brought  up  short  by  a  tombstone  display. 

At  the  grandstand  Don  I).,  the  emcee,  an  indoor- 
looking  man  in  a  cow  poke  suit,  wa*  trying  to  lead 
the  crowd  in  "The  Marine's  Hymn,  with  maybe 
le^s  response  than  he  d  expected  -hi*  notion*  about 
Vermont  were  hawkish.  Happy  Dave,  the  clown, 
performing  firsl  as  llapp\  Davis,  made  up  in  sad- 
face,  talked  to  his  hat,  miming  explanatory  squibs, 
and  had  some  trouble  with  his  trampoline— said  a 
mock  prayer.  He  tugged  off  a  series  o|  vests  and. 
finally,  a  bra.  and  gol  two  legs  in  one  leg  of  his 
baggy  dungarees  before  al  last  stripping  down  to 
a  striped  gvm  suit  and  doing  somersaults  high  in 
the  air  while  pulling  a  big  cigar.  Later  on.  without 
the  bulbous  nose,  he  appeared  as  Dave  Hanson, 
driving  a  "1913  Rolls  Rotten"  which  spurted  fire- 
crackers, seemed  to  catch  fire,  and  ultimately  threw 
him  in  one  grand  explosion  right  through  the  roof. 
He  wore  a  Hat  hat  and  overalls  with  rub)  writing 
on  them  and  was  awfully  wear)  ol  that  earful  <d 
slapstick  siuff  when  he  came  oil  the  track.  He'*  the 
tough  clown,  banging  through  his  routines,  pepper- 
talking  like  a  movie  newspaperman,  machine-gun- 
ning his  words;  he  is  a  law-and-order  buff,  a  bitter 
guv.  an  honorar)  member  of  the  Pottstown,  Pa., 
police  force,  with  a  strong  yen  to  join  full  lime  He 
lalks  of  car  smashups,  and  the  effect  a  shotgun  blast 
has  on  its  victim.  W  hen  you  look  closely,  even  his 
makeup  break*  down  to  rat-tat  points  under  the 
eyes. 

The  booking  agent  reminisced  about  when  Gin- 
gei  Rogers  broke  into  show  business.  He  himself 
got  stalled  with  an  act  in  which,  using  hi*  linger*, 
he  projected  shadow  figure*  on  the  wall.  1  he  clow n 
wa*  talking  about  the  flattening  impact  of  .45- 
caliber  gunfire.  The  emcee  left  the  stage  after  bulb  - 
ing  the  audience  with  hi*  latest  singalong  I  "  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  I.  making  them  clap 
two  or  three  time*.  He  is  a  sallow  lady-killer  with 
pockets  underneath  hi*  eyes.  The  strange  thing 
about  him  is  his  incongruous  voice,  all  mellifluence 
and  volume.  W  hen  the  clown  kidded  him  about  the 
quality  of  In*  '  imor,  he  said  he  wasn't  going  to 
expend  his  best  stuff  on  a  crowd  like  this  one. 

Guv  Gossing  had  driven  to  the  slaughterhouse 
in  Lxndonville  for  beef  lit  arts  for  hi*  cats.  Now  it 


"A  circus  feeds 
if*  personnel, 
hut  a  carnival  is 
laissez-faire; 
every  mat)  eats 
whatever  lie 
can  get  Iti* 
hands  on. 
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was  night.  The  shadows  were  even  mote  fancifully 
\i\id  than  the  lights  long  glamorous  a itiImt  shad- 
ows.  The  tigers,  smelling  like  ouzo-and-straw,  lay 
on  their  hacks,  propping  their  legs  against  the  bars, 
their  paunches  showing,  and  Gossing  woke  them 
up  before  the  act  to  start  them  scrapping  and  roar- 
in-.  "Allah!  Rajah!  Bengal!"  Mrs.  Gossing,  a 
Chinese- faced  Belgian  housewife,  shrieked  the 
names  loo,  to  remind  them  that  llicy  were  out- 
numbered. They  roared  like  motorcycles  and  lunged 
and  slunk,  a  fine  youthful  passe]  oi  tigers,  lis  a 
good  fighting  act  when  Gossing  chooses  to  exert 
himself,  lies  a  journeyman  trainer,  a  fellow,  tired 
nl  it  now,  who  knows  all  the  jumps  and  pi'oves, 
whether  or  not  he  ever  was  aide  to  do  the  stoutest 
feats  himself.  Like  any  aging  professional  tired  of 
liis  work  and  touring  the  hinterlands,  lies  ready  to 
be  lackluster  il  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  more  than 
that,  but  h\  hopping  quickl)  to  slay  ofT  Ins  had  leg, 
chasing  and  punching  the  cats,  escalating  each  spark 
nl  resistance  on  their  part,  milking  every  chance 
for  furor,  hefting  the  heav\  stools  and  pretending 
to  light  his  wav  along  the  bars,  he  can  recapture 
his  old  Hair.  Still,  there  s  a  lot  of  wasted  rigamarolc 
with  them  on  their  stools,  sitting  up,  or  posing  in 
a  row  on  their  hind  legs  leaning  against  a  hori- 
zontal pole.  He  forces  one  1 1 1 >  on  top  ol  a  ball  and 
has  her  fool  il  along  .1  metal  hack:  then  has  the 
eight  of  them  roll  over  and  over  on  the  ground  in 
pair--.  In  w  ind  up  lined  up  dose,  alert,  and  gorgeous 
in  in  orange  mass,  with  all  hands  turned  toward 
him.  It  isn'l  really  very  much,  and  to  add  action  and 
enthusiasm,  he  makes  the  tigers  move  around,  and 
jogs,  and  vhilts  the  furniture,  and  whip-  the  air, 
evincing  modest  ferocity.  I  lis  wife,  sluggish  but 
-lirill  -he"-  the  eyes  in  hack  of  hi-  head  yells  any 
tiger's  name  who  seems  to  be  stirring.  Gossing, 
wearing  a  short-sleeved  shirt,  looks  like  a  sun- 
burned Congo  mercenary,  and  unless  you  have  no 
sympathy  for  aging  athletes,  you  cheer  him  on. 


(H  i  s  MEANDERED  at  the  fair,  averting  col- 
lisions as  carelessl)  as  il  il  were  pari  of  the 
mechanism  b\  which  we  walked.  We  strolled  with 
many  turns  and  stops,  paving  little  attention  to  our 
neighbors  but  with  no  object  in  mind  so  fixed  that 
il  couldn't  be  abandoned  if  the  path  in  that  direc- 
tion were  blocked.  Our  whimsy  was  our  freedom. 

The  carnival,  operating  with  almost  equal  intri- 
cacy, had  the  same  aura  about  it  of  participation 
in  a  grand  design.  The  Octopus  six  angular  arms 
with  bin  ki  ts  on  the  ends  reeled  in  a  circle  round 
and  round,  each  bucket  revolving  on  its  own  axis 
as  well.  The  Round-up,  a  centripetal  device,  started 
Hat.  like  a  potter's  wheel,  and  then  stood  up  on  edge, 
with  the  riders  pressed  haul  against  the  rim.  I  he 
Scrambler  was  a  thicket  of  buckets  mixing  and  jib- 
ing at  great  speed.  And  there  were  Bumper-cars:  a 
carousel  with  a  small  but  elfeclive  oruan  tin-tin. 
tub  tub  and  bleached  but  convulsive  horse-.:  a  I  ili- 
a-whirl, which  was  a  rattling  dizzy  ride  supervised 
b\  a  broken-nosed  movie  Stai  in  Texas  clothes:  and 
rrn  favorite,  the  lip  Top.  a  Humpty-Dumpty-like 


creation  which  bounced  on  cushions 
air  while  playing  goofy  wheezy  nursi 
turned.  The  mechanical  activity— big 
engines  pistoning  under  a  subtler,  wide  0| 
the  carnival  some  of  the  sweeping  mat 
steamship  which  makes  shuttle  crossings  (| 
register  its  significance  by  w  here  it's  goij  s 
is  by  what's  going  on  within  its  hub  of  a 
roaring  rides,  the  string  of  pitch  games  id 
ing  galleries  wilh  feather)  prizes,  the  li  I 
naires  olfering  their  versions  of  craps  a 
all  amounted  lo  a  vast  riverboat  that  w, 
slowlv  through  town.  Sometimes  them 
the  men  and  sometimes  the  men  enjoy) 
minion   over  the   machines,   hut  thou!  | 
nouncer   for   the  hell   drivers  apologia 
crowd  mam  limes  for  the  fad  they  warn 
nauts  and  seemed  dejected  on  account  olie 
shot  ol  a  few  weeks  before,  nobody  wh<M 
the  carnival  felt  in  the  least  eclipsed  by'ih 

I' reak  shows  are  a  vanishing  item  of  ne 
however.  The  Phineas  T.  Barnum  'liH 
weirdos  was  "sculpturislic  and  pictori;''i 
ing  lo  the  spiel,  meaning  that  the  spec  or 
have  10  make  do  with  plastic  models  d 
graphs.  You  could  see  "Miss  Betty  Lo  fi 
born  to  go  through  life  with  her  baby  jfel 
ing  out  ol  her  stomach,  and  Zip  the  Pinliid 
mo  the  Human  Garbage  Can.  Grace  Mi  m 
Mule  laced  Girl,  loo  ugly  to  go  to  sehoo  in 
Frieda  Pushnik,  the  Living  Torso."  je( 
faces  are  ordinary,  homely  faces  vvhicnat 
brought  to  a  tragic  apotheosis  there  rrjbi 
fulness  in  seeing  them,  in  other  wordfou 
shows  are  disappearing  from  carnivals  jca 
naivete  thai  gawked  at  Grace  MeDaniels 
leiled  with  war  and  medical  science  ip 
commonplace  neighborly  appeals  to  it 
smirking  sense  of  mercy  and  of  sadism* 
have  slaved  far  away  from  Vietnam  fo 'h« 
veils  are  nevertheless  shell-shocked;  il 
v  iv  01s.  P.  T.  Barnum.  like  Noah  Webir,1 
in  the  public  domain,  so  anything  ma4ei 
under  the  cover  of  his  name.  These  p>tO| 
not  wrenched  or  tragic  but  simply  blt|5m 
sented  the  one  kind  of  gyp  Barnum  dil  tfl 
on  the  public.  He  gave  people  a  laugh  I  B 
but  never  nothing  for  their  money.  H 

Ox  pulling  is  another  fading  game.  CM 
the  country,  logged,  dragged  freight  wH 
century,  and  plowed  the  plains,  vet  \<M 
at  onlv  a  lew  fairs.  Judging  from  the  (M 
lesls.  ox  pulling  is  in  its  final  amateuriSJ 
a  sporting  event  and  might  he  better  M 
dead.  It  is  a  start  to  see  those  ornamerM 
looking  o\  v  okes  actually  worn  instead  ' I 
over  somebodv's  door:  it  s  like  seeing 
close  up.  The  animals  are  docile,  bl 
skinned:  they  seldom  seem  to  act.  onl 
cepl  for  their  color  the)  look  like  wati 
and  have  big  horns  and  empty  danglii 
Blocks  of  cement,  each  weighing  a  thous- 
are  lifted  by  forklift  onto  a  sort  of  met. 
called  the  -boat."  which  the  competing 
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Exquisite  Martell.  There's  nothing  lost  in  translation* 


how  you  interpret  Martell,  it  never  loses  its  meaning.  The  taste  is  exquisite.  The  aroma, 
ic  these  beautiful  qualities  come  through  any  way  you  serve  it.  The  original  is  for  purists - 
e But  see  for  yourself  how  Martell  translates  your  favorite  drink  into  something  eloquent. 
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as  far  as  they  can.  A  measurement  is  recorded  and 
then  a  tractor  with  a  winch  pulls  the  boat  hack 
again.  Hut  the  men  were  rusty  at  handling  the  oxen 
and  tin-  oxen  seemed  to  have  been  hastily  trained, 
as  though  as  a  weekend  hobby;  cither  the  drivers 
were  clumsily  embarrassed  with  them  or  else  angrily 
agitated  and  cruel.  An  oxlike  old  fellow  in  green 
coveralls  with  vicious  looking  X  suspenders  and 
glinting  eyeglasses  bashed  the  noses  of  his  team  in- 
cessantly with  the  butt  of  his  whip  with  all  his 
strength  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  pulled 
with  a  will.  Maneuvering  them  was  so  difficulty  ap- 
parently, that  I  was  glad  when  the  contest  was  over, 
glad  that  tractors  had  been  invented.  The  brutes, 
who  hat)  been  munching  grass  before  the  action 
slaited.  stood  bushed  and  bewildered,  twisting  in 
their  yokes  like  collared  boys. 

That  evening,  the  pony  pull  was  quite  a  different 
proposition— brisk,  jingly,  and  eventful— like  a  liv- 
ing Western,  and  with  a  partnership  between  the 
men  and  teams.  There  Were  many  spectators,  many 
young  men  competing.  The  dusk,  too,  lent  the  scene 
a  romantic  flavor,  and  the  ponies'  polished  har- 
nesses  were  studded  with  brass.  The  ponies  re- 
sponded to  the  announcer's  instructions,  taking 
their  places  quickly  and  throwing  themselves  into 
the  pull.  The  drivers  put  their  hands  on  the  rumps 
of  the  teams  and  convivially  helped  them  heave.  A 
pon)  pair  weighing  a  total  of  WO  pounds  pulled 
4,000  ("forty  hundred"!  pounds  of  cement  for  16 
inches.  A  team  that  weighed  1,100  pounds  pulled 
the  same  load  22  inches  and  won.  The  feat  is  done 
with  a  tremendous  jerk  applied  immediately  as  the 
hitch  is  made,  and  so.  because  of  the  nervousness  of 
the  ponies,  the  moment  of  making  the  hitch  is  like 
the  tension  around  a  starting  gate— everybody,  peo- 
ple and  ponies,  knowing  what  is  about  to  happen 
and  anticipating.  Whipping  is  not  permitted,  where- 
as the  oxen  had  suffered  all  the  penalties  which  the 
world  dishes  out  to  the  stupid. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  the  full- 
sized  horses  pulled— these  actual  work  horses  em- 
ployed for  skidding  logs  out  of  the  woods.  Big 
Percherons,  heavily  shod,  they  were  called  Dan  & 
Tom.  Duke  &  Jim.  Dick  &  Spike.  Queen  &  Molly, 
and  other  cheerful  names  like  that.  The  tourney  was 
"Open  to  the  World,"  meaning  to  entries  from  Can- 
ada, and  it  was  very  busy,  with  numerous  teams 
waiting,  their  handlers  rubbing  them  and  running 
around,  nun  lie  not  as  animated  or  sw  ift  a  sight  as 
the  pony  pulling  but  more  intimate  and  professional 
and  appealing.  Again  the  teams  were  classed  by 
weight-up  to  3,000  pounds,  3,200  pounds,  3.500 
pounds,  and  the  free-for-all,  which  can  include  any 
two  horses  alive.  Indeed,  the  teams  can  weigh  up 
to  two  tons,  and  for  a  brief  inspired  instant  may 
pull  up  to  ten  tons.  Six  tons  was  the  most  I  saw 
pulled,  but  I  was  astonished  that  such  a  rockpile 
could  be  moved  even  a  foot.  "We're  trying  to  keep 
our  kids  on  the  farm,  trying  to  keep  them  from  run- 
ning to  the  city."  said  Payson  Davis,  the  fail's  En- 
tertainment Director,  and  it  seemed  that  by  rights 
the  horse  pull  ought  to  help,  if  anything  would.  A 
Dalmatian  dashed  about,  encouraging  his  master's 


team;  the  husky  young  drivers  pitched  i! ; 
each  other,  and  whooped  and  smoked  anj 
as  twilight  fell.  I  noticed  that  although  ie 
the  carnival  had  wilder  hair  and  cursed  at 
often,  their  faces  and  those  of  these  lis 
farmhands  were  not  different.  The  poverL 
woods  life  and  winter  nights  beside  anta 
had  marked  some  of  the  local  people  sir 

The  oxen  and  the  tigers  we  had  waters 
the  path  to  oblivion— the  tigers  were  str 
tinction  just  like  a  doomed  building's  w 
this  tic-like  strolling  and  seethe  of  hu 
shopping  for  entertainment— the  auto-sja 
scheduled  hard  on  the  heels  of  period-p 
tations— were  in  the  current  mode. 

The  hell  drivers  had  driven  from  Tc 
a  late  performance  to  play  the  Orlea 
Sunday,  and  they  slept  across  the  fro 
their  crash  cars,  leaving  the  doors  ope  f 
space:  all  morning  they  were  on  vi|r, 
"Champions,  stand  by!  .  .  .  Signal  Six, 
ons!  .  .  .  Danger  takes  to  the  raceway!  . 
ing  their  cars,  they  drove  through  flames 
overs."  and  hurdled  "elevations." 
rangy  young  men  who  looked  like  unstea 
ics,  they  limped  along  the  racetrack  in  u 
white  pants,  and  boots,  and  were  a  masc 
alent  to  the  girlies,  being  much  admirei 
spised. 


AGIRI  IE   IS  A  GIRL  WHO  STRIPS,  buffi 
emphasis  formerly  was  on  her 
tions  in  going  about  doing  this,  now  it'sj.n 
how  fast  and  directly  she  gets  the  garmecl  c 
she  is  racing  a  hundred  girlfriends  and  rj-s 
pickups.  While  she  is  in  the  public  eye 
tent,  she  dances  in  the  old-fashioned 
with  bumps  and  grinds,  but  when  th< 
have  been  segregated  inside,  away  fron  ib 
and  wives  and  kids,  she  simply  walks 
curtain  and  proffers  her  bare  body  to  1 
those  close  to  the  stage  for  five  or  ten  m* 
the  time  is  up.  Striptease  is  gone;  the  iii 
ing  against  the  barriers  of  human  sacrii 
one  bites  her  hard  she  screams  and  the  nil 
cut  short. 

Although  Vermont  isn't  a  state  wherein 
go  planning  to  see  blue  movies,  on  the  be 
the  sort  of  rural  area  where  night  ridei  a 
into  a  house  and  noV  be  denied  commui  y 
and  the  support  of  the  police  may  not  e 
servative  in  its  social  customs  as  it's  cr. 
be.  The  really  cunnilingual  girlie  sh 
"lunch  is  served"— much  stronger  spe(  cl 
the  skin  flicks  that  city  men  see— trai  I 
agricultural  towns  on  the  back  ridges,  lie 
New  England  or  Tennessee.  At  the  Oi  an 
the  big  drawing  card  with  the  Catholi 
across  the  border  a  few  miles  away  w. 
could  expect  to  glimpse  in  these  four  t< 
ing  a  high  attendance  at  the  other  pi 
the  fairgrounds  partly  depended  upoi 
their  expectations.  It  didn't  seem  pecu 
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The  most  romantic  restaurant 
n  the  world  is  on  its  way  to  Madrid, 

Rome,  and 


sip  your  sherry  as  an  en- 
ig  girl  tempts  you  with  a 
)n  of  hors-d'oeuvres  that 
3lp  but  ruin  your  diet.  But 
res?  You're  on  your  way  to 
.  And  from  there  to  Paris 
me  and... who  knows? 
:'s  important  is  that  it  be 
p.  The  way  you've  always 
d  it  would  be.  That's  why 
:hosen  to  fly  Iberia,  world 
for  its  Royal  Rose  Service, 
eria,  we  feel  flying  should 
nantic  experience.  We  also 
t  nothing  is  more  romantic 


than  dining  superbly  high  above 
the  clouds. 

Food  for  thought?  Iberia  has  18 
more  thoughts— 18  summer  tours 
designed  for  those  romantics  who 
appreciate  the  good  life.  In  good 
places  like  Malaga  and  Madrid, 
Rome  and  Lisbon.  To  name  a  few. 


You  can  read  about  the  rest  in 
Iberia's  free  tour  booklet.  Just  send 
the  coupon  below. .  .or  see  your 
travel  agent.  He  appreciates 
people  with  good  taste. 


I  the  world  with  Iberia, 
n  romance  of  Spain  on  every  plane. 


IBERiA 

International  Aitiiiies  of  Spain. 

W^here  only  the  plane 

gets  more  attention  than  you. 

"18  Tours..."  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  18  most  romantic  tours  the 
world's  most  romantic  airline  has  to  offer. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 

Iberia  International  Airlines  of  Spain 
P.O.  Box  501,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Name 


Address 


City 
St.il.- 


Zip 


My  travel  agent  is 
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case:  farming  people  are  familiar  with  nakedness. 

Two  shows  were  owned  by  a  fellow  named  Bob, 
who  also  managed  the  other  two  for  an  absentee 
owner.  Bob  was  a  New  Yorky  barker,  fast-talking, 
factual,  hard-shelled  but  fair.  He  was  stocky,  in  his 
lollies,  and  enjoyed  confiding  to  the  crowd  how 
tough  the  life  was  on  the  girls,  a  pair  of  whom  were 
at  his  side  like  two  leashed  mink,  dancing  in  the 
heal  and  cold.  "Two  hard-working  girls.  They've 
been  working  hard  all  summer  and  the)  re  going  to 
work  hard  all  fall."  Neither  was  specifically  sexy 
except  for  the  fact  they  were  up  there  go-going  to 
the  Rolling  Stones.  One  had  the  lace  of  a  British 
shopgirl  and  one  looked  like  Andy  Warhol.  They 
smiled  at  Bob's  jokes  glazedly,  staling  ovei  the  up- 
turned heads.  As  the  night  darkened  and  the  Mid- 
way crowd  grew  thick  and  bold,  mostly  they  worked 
inside,  only  reappearing  to  assure  the  fellows  in  the 
ticket  line  that  "Casa  Kahlua"'  was  a  live  show,  and 
lo  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  shake  the  spittle 
olf  themseh  es. 

Next  door,  at  "Buss  H  Boots,"  a  black-haired  boy 
from  Boston  rasped  into  a  microphone,  "Red-hot 
ramble  long  and  strong:  they  strip  to  please  and 
not  to  lease."  with  a  grimace  of  real  distaste,  as  it 
he  were  pulling  a  cross-cut  saw.  He  had  a  coed 
winker  beside  him,  with  curl)  hair  down  to  her 
shoulders,  a  heart-shaped  face,  a  sweetheart  smile 
—a  tireless  flirter,  straight  from  the  ivied  halls,  she 
said.  She  was  the  beauty  of  the  fairgrounds  and 
loved  the  exposure,  the  gazing,  pushing  guys:  she 
picked  out  individuals  to  play  to  outside,  ducking 
through  the  curtains  with  coaxing  glances  to  strip 
for  the  spendthrifts  inside.  She  had  the  Hushed  look 
of  a  college  girl— stoned,  loving  the  evening,  yet 
about  to  cry.  Matched  with  her  was  a  lethargic  fat 
blond  substitute  flown  in  the  day  before,  who  was 
an  experienced  stage  caryatid  but  wholly  a  neo- 
phyte at  this  carny  grab  bag.  She  had  her  little 
daughter  with  her  and  her  husband— a  Simple  Si- 
mon t\pe— and  was  being  hurt  at  nearly  every  per- 
formance because,  sulky,  joyless,  she  made  only 
the  required  moves.  "Too  many  hands!  Handle  with 
care!"  yelled  the  big  balding  ticket  taker,  like  a 
bookkeeper  gone  wrong.  "Be  nice!"  she  said,  watch- 
ing everybody  apprehensively;  but  the  men,  who 
had  been  awed  by  the  pretty  coed,  moved  to  make 
up  for  their  restraint  with  her.  "Will  you  be  nice?" 
she  asked  each  guy.  He  would  promise,  but  then 
he'd  cup  her  thighs  like  a  melon  and  bite. 

"The  Dancing  Dollies"— a  small  china  doll  with 
compressed  face  and  a  trim  giddy  short-haired  red- 
head—exercised diligently  like  majorettes.  The  red- 
head seemed  sorrow  ful  and  abandoned,  and  looked 
like  girls  I  knew.  The  barker  was  a  sailorly  beefy 
native  of  Maine.  "Showtime!  Alley  oop!"  he  cried. 
He  had  a  rug  merchant  competing  w  ith  him  for  lung 
power  (  rugs  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Last  Sup- 
per I ,  as  well  as  the  traditional  hammer-and-bell— 
three  swings  for  a  quarter,  and  a  nickel  cigar  if  you 
managed  to  ring  the  bell.  "The  Green  Hornets, 
motorcyclists,  were  at  it,  stirred  up  by  the  sight  of 
the  girls;  the  old  man  who  ran  the  concession  bent 
humbly  next  to  their  brawn. 


Inside  the  girl  tents,  the  vulnerable, ; 
bodies  were  like  a  shower  room:  f 
breadboard  backs  and  dabs  of  pubic  hi 
ern  heavyweight  from  Selma  spiele 
I  i ench  Quat ter,"  chuckling  his  wok 
jokes  until  the  farmers"  smiles  changed 
ins.  He  had  the  assistance  of  a  yellow  ai 
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called  Benny,  a  hot  mama  who  waddle( 
the  old  feel  young  and  the  young  fee' 
necessary,"  she  said  outdoors,  but  in  ie 
caught  hold  of  a  codger  and  polished  li  j 
her  fat  boobs  and  rubbed  his  glasses  r  h, 


"Be  nice.  Be  like  you  aren't,"  she  told  tl 
making  them  clap  like  seals.  The  ear 
been  determined,  middle-class  persons,  .it 
to  be  there,  ashamed  but  curious,  st  n 
their  arms  crossed,  hoping  none  of  fkii 
would  spot  them,  and  ripe  for  bully  in'  L 
Johns  climbed  the  tent  pole:  a  roll  of  lie 
was  laid  along  the  sidewall  to  preve 
gang  rapes,  and  such  events.  The  logg<  o 
Canada  were  lighting  to  get  in  the  entr  ici 
girls  scarcel)  needed  to  show  themselvnd 
the  platform,  or  when  they  did  they  sirlhj 
ing  with  their  legs  crossed.  Like  politic  ni 
longer  listen  to  dinner  speeches  but  wl)  at 
to  smile,  they  kept  track  of  when  tin  v 
posed  to  appear  robed  and  when  tin  si 
nude. 


ASTEEK  NAMED  BAK-B-QUE  was  raf|:d 
quarter  moon.  Wednesday  had 
weather:  on  Thursday  high  humidity  c 
cut  attendance  until  sundown:  the  thi 
dry  scorcher:  the  fourth  day  there  wei! 
and  by  the  fifth  day.  Sunday,  peoplc.vc 
though  the  weather  cleared  and  coolec'4 
cavalcade,  another  display  of  the  marc  fr 
to  death,  was  held:  also  a  parade  of  j ill 
and  snowmobiles.  The  trotting  horses'iac 
gait  oddly  manlike,  an  unnatural-looki*$ 
step  corresponding  to  heel-and-toe.  I 
seem  six-legged,  crab-like,  although 
still  gracefully  waved  like  satin  ribbonlar 
track.  But  I  was  only  raggedly  intere'xl 
events  by  now.  Caressing  w  omen  looser 
us  for  caressing  children  later  on  or  it' 
some,  as  in  a  girlie  show  ,  and  lately  I  is 
that  even  the  supposedly  Bedouin  aust<  1 
alone  in  crowds  might  not  be  strengths  n< 
ouin  at  all— merely  lonesome— maybe  va 
old. 

1  talked  with  Nancy  and  Leigh  Hei  ig 
Sensational    Leighs."   He's  a  practice 
young  man  from  Tallahassee,  and  his  n 
pretty,  especially  in  costume,  with  girl  I  | 
not  really  a  show  person,  more  like  a  hi: 
He  has  a  fluty  voice  and  struck  me 
and  rather  dumb,  but  he  does  "wal 
romping  in  the  air.  a  spinning,  runni  j 
spectacle  as  much  as  fifty  feet  high.  ' 
Swing,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  like  two  blail 
mill,  each  end  having  a  hoop  attache)}! 
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his  wife  walk  as  the  blades  turn  so  that 
ce  one  another  and  regulate  the  rotation's, 
■  themselves.  She's  not  as  good,  and  when 
I  weight  on  the  opposing  spoke  and  per- 
ils own.  he  rollicks  in  the  air,  with  music 
;  ons,  outdoing  himself, 
ioky  Gilmore  looks  like  a  woman  in  a 
i:  the  widow  woman  down  the  block  who 
i centric  figure,  stomping  around,  good- 
i  muttering  to  herself.  She  wears  mud 
>aggy  pants  and  has  hair  like  tarred,  un- 
ite, but  she's  her  husband's  partner;  she 
centrally  located  peanut  booth  where  she 
the  action  and  what's  going  on  and  who 
ioky  stays  in  their  trailer,  available  for 
n.  He  sits  near  the  doorway,  leaning 
his  elbows.  He  is  an  Irishy  unshaven  man 
ige  with  a  great  stomach  but  sturdy  legs, 
tear-round  lumbering  business  in  Maine 
'he  carnival  from  May  to  October.  The 
a  better  life  but  the  carnival  is  "a  chal- 
H  men,"  he  says— other  men  are  always 
ike  it  away  from  him  or  pinch  his  profit 
ou're  either  cut  out  for  it  or  you're  not." 
eral  attempts  t<>  see  him  before  he  was 
■he  would  have  a  visitor  or  he'd  be  on 
ne  to  Seattle  for  a  replacement  part  or 
wrapping  money"  with  his  back  to  me— 
)f  money  to  w  rap."  It  s  not  as  rough  a 
iw  in  terms  of  whom  you  hire  I  many  a 
ietty  son  is  going  native  just  for  the  sum- 
feting  any  help  at  all  is  harder:  he  must 
fte  old  salaries.  Also,  to  take  an  example. 
000  in  rent  to  set  up  at  the  Lobster  Fes- 
■kland.  Maine,  for  a  skimpy  three  days, 
A  rain  hurt  him  badly.  He  has  fourteen 
5  to  play  this  year,  hut  although  every- 
a  carnival  for  old-time's  sake,  they  want 
iclean— no  "controlled"  joints,  "bucket" 
|tving"  joints,  where  the  operator  de- 
wins,  and  which,  along  with  the  rides, 
the  backbone  of  a  carnival's  profits, 
illy  so  many  dart-balloons  and  duck- 
mw  can  put  in." 

(aited  with  a  balloon  joint  thirty  years 
dually  amassed  a  show  .  Just  in  the  min- 
ith  him,  a  woman  customer  came  to  re- 
ie  Ferris  wheel  driver  was  drunk  tun- 
hat  the  cotter  on  one  of  the  seats  had 
se  and  two  kids  had  almost  fallen  out. 
,  the  mama  from  "The  French  Quarter,  " 
'her  big  barker  to  report  a  fight:  a  trou- 
id  hit  them  both.  A  detective  appeared 
.  Conlev  stopped  by.  asking  for  Smoky's 
e  week's  rent.  Smoky  didn't  want  to  pay 
e  he  needed  bargaining  power  later  on. 
said  his  w  ife  had  to  cosign  and  that  she 
n  the  Midway.  Conley,  lanky-looking, 
1.  He  seemed  uneasy  at  my  presence, 
aid  I  might  be  going  to  pillory  him  the 
ght  the  Life  reporter  had  done.  Smoky 
y,  indicating  that  I  was  welcome  to  stay 
Jiiley  did.  In  fact,  though,  it  was  during 
des  when  Conley  was  trying  to  deal  with 


the  show-business  folk  that  I  liked  him  best.  He  was 
outclassed  and  was  a  kind  of  hillbilly,  and  yet  he 
seemed  more  tolerant  of  them  than  some  of  the  other 
local  men.  His  pride  at  the  fair  s  whirlyburl  was 
likable,  but  then  you'd  see  him  over  in  the  parking 
lot  with  a  bunch  of  tough  young  country  boys,  a 
snicker  on  his  mouth. 


ON  THE  LAST  NIGHT  the  broad  grounds  were  il- 
luminated with  islets  of  light:  a  band  played 
high-pitched  hectoring  music,  the  trombones  fluff- 
fluff- fluffing  underneath.  "The  Cyclonians"  prac- 
ticed their  lifts;  they  were  off  to  Sherbrooke,  Que- 
bec, the  next  day.  The  vendors  caught  the  excite- 
ment of  winding  up:  "Hamburgers  with  stinky  on- 
ions! Hamburgers  with  stinky  onions!"  "Roll  it, 
roll  it.  roll  it!"  the  Ringling  Bros,  straw  bosses  used 
to  yell  on  nights  when  there  was  a  teardown.  Every- 
body's worth  was  measured  by  how  fast  he  did  his 
job.  Now  each  individual  package  of  a  stage  show 
packs  up  separately,  some  waiting  till  the  morning 
to  leave,  others,  like  Happy  Davis,  who  is  impatient, 
pulling  away  immediately. 

Guy  Gossing's  tigers,  lying  in  their  row  of  boxes 
thirstily,  w  atched  Gossing's  German  shepherd  drink. 
He  watered  them  and  limped  about  barefoot,  doing 
housekeeping  chores.  He  was  sweating  and  drinking 
Pepsi  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  performance. 
His  father  owned  a  circus  in  Europe,  and  now  he 
has  to  drive  himself  between  obscure  fairgrounds. 
Speaking  a  weighty,  accented,  staccato  speech,  sniff- 
ing because  of  the  pain  that  his  broken  hand  caused 
him.  he  said  it  was  easier  for  the  animals  than  for 
him.  He  said  he'd  worked  with  leopards,  whose 
small  faces  are  difficult  to  read,  but  had  come  to 
America  with  a  cheery  gang  of  lions,  then  sold 
them  and  bought  these  eight  tigers.  Mrs.  Gossing 
was  sneezing  from  the  Vermont  combination  of 
cold  midnights  and  August  days.  The  tigers,  filling 
up  their  boxes— huge  painted-pasteboard  laces— had 
galvanized  themselves,  with  Gossing's  help,  into  a 
headlong  send-off  show,  as  if  to  make  this  exit 
memorable.  Gossing  had  jerked  and  jumped  in  the 
essential  gestures  like  an  old  boxer,  conveying  a 
sense,  above  all,  of  the  labor  involved  in  earning  a 
living.  After  dismantling  the  act  cage  and  cleaning 
up.  he  finished  watering  Rajah,  who  was  the  biggest, 
and  touched  noses  w  ith  him. 

I  too  used  to  finish  my  work  at  night  by  giving 
water  to  a  tiger  called  Rajah  and  touching  noses 
with  him  (how  many  tigers  have  performed  under 
that  stilted  name?  I.  so  I  felt  nostalgic,  driving 
away.  I  was  relieved  that  the  week  of  crowds  was 
over  and  that  the  next  month  would  be  a  ouiet  one 
for  me.  But  I  still  love  crowds,  just  as  1  still  love 
tigers,  and  1  keep  going  back  at  convenient  occa- 
sions to  feel  the  breath  of  each :  neither  taste  w  ithers 
a«  '  '!  age.  Since  we're  all  brothers  to  the  tiger, 
we  will  probably  find  some  kind  of  substitute  for 
him  when  h  extinct.  And  since  we  re  all  crowd- 
lovers  as  well  as  Bedouins,  we  will  continue  to  mix 
delight  and  despair  equally,  churning  in  churning 
mobs.  □ 


'Everybody's 
worth  was  meas- 
ured by  how  fast 
he  did  his  job. 
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Great  man  coins;  down 


Islands  in  (he  Stream,  by  Ernesl  Hem 
ingway.  Scribners,  $10. 

In  I'  cdci  iri)  l  ellini  s  attractive  lilm 
j  tin-  central  figure  is  a  director 
suffering  a  crisis  nf  work.  He  must 
soon  come  up  with  a  scenario  for  a  new 
lilm,  hul  he  has  none.  He  opens  liis 
mind  In  fragments  nf  memory,  i mi t  lie 
cannot  Lin  a  way  of  ordering  them  into 
a  coherent  whole.  Then,  as  if  to  antici- 
pate and  mock  his  eiities.  lellini  puts 
a  LJ i  u I > I > \  intellectual  into  the  film  who 
keeps  sneering  at  the  director's  wish 
to  make  something  out  of  Ins  com- 
monplace recollections  of  childhood. 
The  director,  sa\s  the  intellectual, 
lacks  an  idea.  hv  which  he  means  some 
ahstraction  that  can  he  linked  with 
Marxism  or  Catholicism  or  existential- 
ism. 

The  director,  unstrung,  cannot  an- 
swer. ^  et  he  feels  that,  while  he  does 
indeed  lack  an  idea  by  means  of 
which  to  sli  in  lure  his  memories,  the 
I, mil  of  idea  for  which  he  is  looking 
isn't  at  all  what  the  intellectual  keeps 
jahhering  about.  At  the  end  of  8V2 
the  director  thinks  he  has  finally  found 
what  he  needs:  an  idea  isii  t  really 
necessary,  we  must  simply  accept  the 
v, astel ulness  and  gratuitousness  ol  our 
experience  and  learn  thereby  to  "em- 
brace the  vibrant  chaos  ol  our  past. 
On  l  ellini  s  part  this  conclusion  is  a 
clever  stroke,  since  it  advances  a  prin- 
ciple of  order  almost  indistinguishable 
from  the  material  of  disorder:  hut 
finally  il  doesn't  work.  Brilliant  as  the 
film  often  is.  il  suffers  in  its  entirety 
fnmi  the  incoherence  that  constitutes 
its  theme. 

What  is  it.  one  wonders  upon  leav- 
ing the  theater,  that  goes  to  make  up 
an  artist's  crisis  (,f  work?  Each  frag- 
ment the  director  remembers,  and  Fel- 
lini  evokes  through  flashback,  is  splen- 
did. The  movie  collapses  in  its  overall 
movement  and  internal  connections, 
that  is,  in  providing  some  scheme  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  V(  hy  should 
one  of  the  director's  memories  count 
for  more,  dramatically  and  morally, 
than  another?  W  hat  intimation  of  caus- 
alilv  ma)  help  to  arrange  these  memo- 

Mr.  Howe  tenches  at  the  (  ii\  Universit)  oj 
\etv  )  in  I,  and  is  editor  oj  Dissent.  ///•<  most 
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ties  into  some  sequence  of  meaning'.'' 
This  would  be  the  discipline  a  work  of 
art  ^ahis  through  structure,  and  struc- 
ture, in  turn,  depends  on  the  shaping 
power  ol  an  idea. 

A  creative  crisis,  then,  seems  to  con- 
sist not  so  much  in  the  loss  of  accumu- 
lated craft  skills  I  for  instance,  the  abil- 
ity to  portray  a  vivid  scene  I  as  in  the 
loss  of  those  animating  convictions  that 
hind  a  woik  together.  Anyone  who  has 
lead  the  three  unfinished  romances 
Hawthorne  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  life 
would  probably  recognize  them  as  the 
work  ol  a  distinguished  writer — but  a 
distinguished  writer  who  has  gone  to 
pieces,  gripped  by  some  intellectual 
panic  that  prevents  him  from  achieving 
coherence.  Haw  thorne  could  not  gel  his 
stories  to  move,  just  as  Fellini's  direc- 
tor cannot  get  the  fragments  of  his 
memo)  v  to  relate. 

It  is  a  similar  difficulty  that  afflicts 
fa  nest  Hemingway's  posthumous  novel. 
Islands  in  the  Stream,  a  very  strange 
hook  lull  of  both  pleasing  and  disas- 
trous things.  Its  veiv  title  suggests  an 
awareness  on  Hemingway  s  part  that 
he  could  manage,  hv  now,  only  ill-con- 
nected portions  of  a  narrative — at  most, 
separate  panels  <>f  representation — and 
that  he  must  therefore  fall  hack  011  the 
plea  that  the  chaos  ol  existence  pro- 
vides a  rationale  for  his  inability  to 
achieve  a  unified  work  ol  art. 

Islands  in  the  Si  ream  was  apparently 
composed  during  the  1950s,  toward  the 
end  of  Hemingway's  life  and  soon  after 
the  critical  failure  of  his  extremely 
poor  novel.  Across  the  River  and  into 
the  Trees.  Always  thin-skinned,  Hem- 
ingway had  been  badly  hurt  by  the 
rather  brutal  attacks  that  hook  had 
called  out.  His  troubles,  however,  went 
much  deeper.  At  the  very  peak  of  his 
reputation,  when  he  was  steadily  feed- 
ing the  public  legend  of  Hemingway  the 
Wise  and  Aging  Swashbuckler  ("Papa" 
to  all  those  publicity-keen  sons  and 
daughters),  he  experienced  a  loss  of 
confidence,  fearing  that  his  powers  as 
a  writer  and  perhaps  a  man  were  wan- 
ing. Nor  could  he  comfort  himsell  with 
the  praise  of  cronies,  journalists,  and 
women  whom  he  needed  about  him  but 
did  mil  finally  respect.  The  fear  that 
seems  to  have  consumed  him  was  of 
.1    rapid    creative   disintegration,  that 


"crack-up"  his  old  friend  ic< 
gerald  had  experienced.  It  Jis 
the  terrors  he  had  struggls 
his  youthful  work  and  so  hi  ia 
jectified  through  the  discij,n< 
had  now  come  back  to  1 
later  years.  Late  middle  ag  se 
culiarly  destined  for  the  ree  cl 
adolescent  emotions,  both  t 
love  and  those  of  self-conte,p| 
Hemingway,  according  I  h 
raphei  <  !ai  los  llaker.  u  01 
these  years  in  fits  and  start:  1 
and  then  putting  aside  seva 
scripts,  apparently  dissatisll 
of  them.  We  can  now  see  v  y. 
these  manuscripts  has  beenjir 
a  hook  hy  his  last  wife,  la 
though  it  contains  some  hea  fi 
— we  are,  after  all,  talkn  j 
master-  -Islands  in  the  Stre  1 
ing  to  add  much  to  Heminj  1 
tation. 


The  hook  centers  on  a  idj 
painter,  Thomas  Hudson* 
wifeless  in  a  beautiful  hous  n 
fie  has,  of  course,  had  mai  B 
none  has  remained  with  hi  I 
he  looks  forward  to  a  vb 
young  sons.  Extremely  fan  1 
has  trouble  sleeping  at  nig'  1 
haunted  by  memories  of  bam 
and  fears  that  he  is  losing  is 
an  artist.  In  short,  our  old  ri 
hero.  Ernest  Hemingway  ri 
transparent  disguise. 

Almost  everything  wror' 1 
book  follows  from  this  emc  >r 
lap  between   author  and  3 
Perhaps  because  artists  are  0 
to    self-scrutiny    than  An 
Hudson  doesn't  quite  coin 
bumptious  loudmouth  thatCipJ 
well  does  in  Across  lite  Ri  f 
is  still  hard  to  take,  at  le; 
narcissistic  fondness  that  'i 
proposes.  Hudson  does,  il 
sped  the  life  of  complex  co 
even  if  he  knows  little  aboj 
his   middle-aged  shakiness 
closer  to  I  leming  w  ay  hims< 
anyone  in  his  other  nov els 
as  a  character,  he  is  a  gr< 
diligent  and  pompous  fello  I 
pling  limitation  is  thai  (u 
fleets  his  creator  yet  isn  t  a 


.  One  looks  through  him, 
Hemingway  psyche,  but  not 
is  a  man  interesting  in  his 
His  bouts  of  pettishness  and 
:  his   fumbling  realization 
ling  is  missing  in  his  life, 
ia1  (He  race  calls  wisdom; 
;  of  self-pity  followed  by  a 
st  of  courage — all  this  leads 
a  self-contained  imaginary 
lo  a  series  of  illicit  specula- 
..,  to  an   uneasy  curiosity 
ngway's  own  life;  then,  to 
:hoes  of  his  earlier  books; 
to  wondering  once  again 
oyishness  of  aging  Ameri- 
for  the  cult  of  manliness 
lates  this  book,  though  with 
?elf-assurance  than  in  his 
cs.  is  finally  a  boy's  idea, 
nly  compare  Hudson-Hem- 
the  middle-aged  characters 
mean  masters  in  order  to 
1  that  both  as  an  individual 
ar  as  he  is  one,  and  as  a 
>e  he  is  callow,  inexperi- 
umipe.  Callow,  inexperi- 
inripe  despite  his  plethora 
haps  because  of  them.  That 
tin  Hemingway  recognizes 
ixtremely  touching,  a  sign 
s  to  break  past  those  limi- 
tnd  and  feeling  that  marked 
st  brilliant  work  and  be- 
ious  later  on. 

moves — it  doesn't  move 
on  two  planes:  the  external 
interesting  for  pages  at  a 
ae  inner  life  of  Hudson, 
me.  Hemingway's  evident 
•he  his  own  loss  of  nerve 
et  away  from  his  encrusted 
ses  sympathy  and  respect : 
the  time  His  vanity  is  too 
I  for  his  desire  to  be  real- 
are  brought  back  to  the 
'ado,  the  tight-lipped  pos- 
:ndless  narcissism  of  his 
K  small  yet  telling  exam- 
ears  of  fame  Hudson  de- 
of  feudal  mentality  as  all 
■!  he  keeps  telling  us  about 
t'alty  of  his  retainers.  How 
w  lim,  how  they  all  care  for 
at  warrior-artist  of  many 
5  even  a  long  section  about 
to  be  so  devoted  to  Hud- 
»oor  creature,  in  violation 
laws  of  cathood,  trembles 
anxiety  at  the  prospect  of 
leave  the  house.  The  ef- 
s  is  very  sad  and  a  little 
at  like  that  of  an  aging 
leeps  telling  you  how  "de- 
I  lovers  still  are. 


WHEN  FOLKS  RETIRE  FROM  JACK  DANIEL'S 
they  find  things  to  keep  them  busy,  but  they  also  manage 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Hollow. 

Even  when  a  man  retires  atter  many  years 
at  the  distillery,  he  usually  stays  on  in 
Lynchburg.  This  gives  him  a  chance  to 
stop  by  the  Hollow  whenever  he  takes  a 
notion.  That  way,  he  can  keep  up  with  any 
changes  as  they  happen.  But  one 
thing  has  never  changed:  the  way 
we  make  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey 
and  smooth  it  out  with  Charcoal 
Mellowing.  You  can  be  sure  our 
old-timers  will  see  to  that. 
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in  their  lives  at  which  the 
plexed  heart  speaks,  and 
know  them." — George  P. 
ISBN  87745-005-6 
225  pages  $5.00 


Contemporary  Korer 
Poetry 

Ko  Won 

In  translating  184  poems 
poets  of  twentieth-centur; 
Ko  Won  captures  the  mo<j 
feeling  of  the  original  woe 
book  is  the  first  in  the  lov? 
Translations  Series,  undew 
general  editorship  of  Paur, 
ISBN  87745-002-1  ; 
211  pages         $5.50  s 


Modern  Chinese  Po£ 

Wai-lim  Yip 

In  the  second  book  of  thf' 
Translations  Series,  Yip  s 
translates  representative 
twenty  poets  of.  the  Repu 
China  from  1955-1965. 
ISBN  87745-004-8 
200  pages  $6.00  j 


Patterns  of  Action 
in  the  Aeneid: 
An  Interpretation 
of  Vergil's  Epic  Similes 
Roger  A.  Hornsby 
Mr.  Hornsby  shows  the  b 
nature  of  the  similes  as  t 
interact  with  each  other  i 
the  structure,  plot,  charai 
imagery  of  the  epic.  In  th 
analysis,  he  also  present: 
interpretation  of  the  Aent 
ISBN  87745-001-3 
156  pages  $5.50 
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"She  will  never 
write  a  more 
revealing  memoir," 

writes  Thomas  Lask  in  the  New 
York  Times  about  Katherine  Anne 
Porter's  COLLECTED  ESSAYS. 
"Her  prose  is  a  nine-day's  de- 
light." Critics  differ,  of  course, 
on  their  favorites.  Hilton  Kramer, 
of  the  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review, 
praises  the  selections  from  her 
unfinished  book  on  Cotton  Mather 
—"a  work  that  gives  every  sign  of 
being  a  masterpiece."  Charles 
Samuels,  in  the  New  Republic, 
welcomes  "  'A  Wreath  for  the 
Gamekeeper,'  which  passionately 
and  comically  denounces  Lady 
Chatterley's  Lover,  and  'The 
Wooden  Umbrella,'  a  scintillating 
put-down  of  Gertrude  Stein." 
Choosing  among  countless  "small 
masterpieces,"  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reviewer  sums  up:  "It  is  all 
good  work,  and  there  can  never 
be  enough  of  it."  Much  of  this 
material  has  never  before  been 
anthologized;  some  has  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  print.  But  the 
chief  merit  of  the  collection  re- 
mains Miss  Porter  herself.  Carl 
Bode,  in  the 
Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun  con- 
cludes: "She 
weaves  an 
imperishable 
web." 
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I  ii  "Bimini,"  the  first  part  of  Islands 
1  in  the  Stream,  we  see  Hudson  in  his 
house,  a  troubled  man  who  "had  exor- 
cised guilt  with  work  insofar  as  he 
could"  and  who  now  recognizes  he  has 
been  "undisciplined,  selfish,  and  ruth- 
less." He  gets  mixed  up  in  a  local  brawl 
in  which  his  friend  Roger  Davis,  a  fail- 
ing popular  writer  who  can  be  taken  as 
a  double  of  Hemingway's  inferior  side, 
beats  up  some  rich  visitors.  What 
strikes  one,  in  reading  these  flaccid  and 
rather  ugly  pages,  is  how  painful  it  is 
that  the  great  master  of  narrative  pac- 
ing, the  Hemingway  who  could  make 
tightness  of  phrase  into  a  moral  virtue, 
should  now  write  so  slackly,  as  if  he 
must  hang  on  to  an  incident  for  pages 
of  chatter  simply  because  he  doesn't 
quite  know  what  to  do  next.  There  fol- 
lows, nevertheless,  a  quite  charming 
section  in  which  Hudson's  three  sons 
come  to  visit,  and  here  the  talk  is  bright, 
the  feeling  pure, and  the  action  vibrant. 
But  then  comes  a  spoiling  visit  by  a 
lovely  named  Audrey  Bruce — for  that's 
what  women  do,  they  spoil  the  good 
times  of  men — and  after  that,  the  ter- 
rible news  that  two  of  Hudson's  sons 
have  been  killed  in  an  accident  in  Eu- 
rope.  Shaken  but  fighting  for  control, 
Hudson  goes  off  to  Europe.  The  writ- 
ing as  a  whole  reminds  one  of  a  phrase 
Hudson  uses  in  regard  to  his  friend 
Davis:  ''Some  sort  of  a  sureness  that 
he's  lost." 

Part  11.  a  complete  disaster,  is  set  in 
Cuba  during  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II.  with  a  cloak-and-dagger  mysti- 
fication that  could  thrill  five-year-olds, 
for  Hudson  is  now  commander  of  a 
small  boat  (  basing  German  submarines 
(based  <>n  Hemingway's  own  work  in 
the  Caribbean  at  this  very  time) .  There 
is  a  long,  dragging  bar  conversation 
between  Hudson  and  some  cronies 
which  centers  on  a  lady  with  large  hips 
and  heart  of  gold  named  Honest  Lib 
Suddenly  an  unexpected  appearance  is 
made  by  Hudson's  first  wife,  a  still 
glamorous  actress  on  a  mission  to  en- 
tertain the  troops.  Though  Hudson  has 
learned  about  the  death  of  his  oldest 
son  in  the  European  war,  he  grants 
himself  a  few  hours  of  precious  love 
with  the  boy's  mother  who,  we  are 
steadily  reminded,  is  his  own  true  love. 
At  the  end  Hudson  tells  himself.  "Get 
it  straight.  Your  boy  you  lose.  Love 
\ou  lose.  Honor  has  been  gone  for  a 
long  time.  Duty  you  do."  The  sad  thing 
about  Hemingway  in  his  years  of  de- 
cline is  that  precisely  when  he  wants  to 
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strike  a  note  of  introspection  he  starts 
most  to  swagger. 

Part  III,  "At  Sea,"  constitutes  a  no- 
table recovery.lt  is  a  tense  and  exciting 
story  in  which  Hudson,  firm  beyond 
grief,  commands  his  boat  of  American 
irregulars  searching  for  some  stranded 
U-boat  sailors.  Hudson  is  now  off  li- 
quor, pretty  much;  free  from  self-con- 
cern, mostly;  and  devoted  to  the  job  at 
hand,  which  is  to  hunt  down  the  Ger- 
mans without  glorifying — one  is  grate- 
ful for  this  touch — the  ugliness  of  kill- 
ing. These  pages  I  found  myself  reading 
with  a  happy  surrender  to  primitive 
suspense,  as  well  as  with  pleasure  at 
seeing  Hemingway  once  again  in  com- 
mand of  his  material.  Yet,  gripping  as 
this  part  is  in  its  steady  accumulation 
of  narrative  tension,  it  isn't  the  kind 
of  writing  a  great  writer  can  ever  con- 
tent himself  with.  Certainly  it  isn't 
what  a  Kipling  <>r  a  Conrad  would 
have  contented  himself  with,  though  a 
Stevenson  might  have.  And  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit  Hemingway  knows  this. 
The  chase  of  the  German  sailors  ends 
in  a  gun  battle;  Hudson's  new  wins 
out,  though  he  himself,  now  a  sto- 
ical but  recovered  warrior,  is  fatally 
wounded.  The  more  obvious  openings 
to  heroics  Hemingway  resists  here,  and 
the  grubby  little  shoot-out  at  the  end  of 
the  book  yields  no  unambiguous  trib- 
ute to  any  virtue,  not  even  "duty."  Be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  must  deepen  his 
adventure  through  an  infusion  of  con- 
sciousness, because  he  sees  that  no  sto- 
ry of  battle  can  ever  achieve  in  its  own 
right  the  kind  of  significance  a  truly 
ambitious  writer  aims  for,  Hemingway 
keeps  returning  to  the  inner  life  of 
Hudson.  Alas;  it  is  like  moving  from 
shiny  pebbles  to  thick  mud. 

The  book  does  not  move,  there  is  no 
commanding  idea — and  not  the  kind 
of  billboard-idea  that  Fellini's  intellec- 
tual wants  but  the  kind  of  emotionally 
resonant  and  personal  idea  that  Fel- 
lini's  director  looks  for.  Nor  is  the 
problem  of  a  kind  certain  academic 
or  formalistic  critics  might  stress:  that 
from  Part  to  Part  new  sets  of  charac- 
ters are  introduced  and  the  old  ones 
left  to  flounder,  or  that  no  effort  is 
made  dramatically  to  link  the  materials 
of  each  Part.  The  problem  goes  deeper 
and  has  to  do  with  perceptions  less 
easy  to  pin  down — with  the  kind  of 
firm  and  discipline  ion  of  life 
which,  for  example,  pervades  every 
chapter  of  The  Sun  Also  Rises  or  The 
Great  Gatsby.  This  is  what  Hemingway 
lost,  this  is  what  he  struggled  to  re- 
cover, and  this  is  what  he  did  not  find. 
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Sooner  or  later, 
this  property  we 

call  America  is  very 
likely  to  revert  to 

the  original  owners. 

And  since  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.  would 
rather  have  his  descendants  in- 
herit part  of  a  paradise  than  all 
of  a  wasteland,  he  offers  the  de- 
spoilers  and  destroyers  of  Amer- 
ica one  last  chance  to  salvage  and 
refurbish  their  run-down  prop- 
erty and  dying  society. 

Last  year,  in  Custer  Died  for 
Your  Sins,  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.  took 
the  classic  history  of  noble  pio- 
neers, cowboys  and  Indians- 
America  the  Beautiful — and  shot 
it  full  of  painful  holes. 

His  new  premise  is  equally 
devastating.  Through  500  long, 
hard  years,  the  Indian — dislo- 
cated, decimated  and  deprived — 
has  managed  to  survive  with  his 
identity  intact,  while  hjs  'con- 
querors' are  in  heap  big  trouble: 
under  fire  from  colonized,  brutal- 
ized minorities  and  facing  the 
pent-up  wrath  of  a  nature  their 
synthetic  environments  have 
chosen  to  ignore. 

Whether  our  factionalized  'na- 
tion' can  reform  itself  into  a 
civilization  that  bestows  upon 
each  individual  an  identity  in- 
stead of  sending  him  in  violent 
quest  of  one;  whether  we  can 
come  to  terms  with  the  land  in- 
stead of  suicidally  trying  to  sub- 
jugate it;  whether  we  live  or  die 
may  well  depend  on  whether  we're 
willing  to  listen  to  a  people  wise 
in  the  ways  of  survival.  $5.95 
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■  ii  his  early  writing  Hemingway 
Iliad  very  quickly  come  to  his  one 
abiding  subject:  panic  at  the  thought 
of  psvchic  disintegration  and  then 
those  kinds  of  inner  struggle  by  which 
men  can  find  momentary  places  of  sur- 
vival.  He  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
pose  that  fear  can  finally  he  overcome; 
all  liis  best  work  is  concerned  with  im- 
provising a  truce  in  our  hopeless  en- 
counter with  fear.  But  he  touched  upon 
something  that  went'beyond  this,  some- 
thing that  emerged  in  his  fiction  as  the 
most  personal  kind  of  experience  yet 
also  showed  the  imprint  of  twentieth- 
century  history.  His  great  subject  was 
the  panic  thai  follows  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  nihilism  into  the  bloodstream 
of  modern  consciousness,  the  panic  that 
finds  unbearable  the  thought  of  the 
next  minute  and  its  succession  by  the 
minute  after  that.  We  all  know  this  ex- 
perience even  if.  unlike  Jake  Barnes  in 
The  Sun  Also  Rises,  we  do  find  it  pos- 
sible to  sleep  at  night:  we  know  it  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  modern  life  and 
because  Hemingway  drove  it  into  our 
awareness  once  and  for  all. 

He  touched  upon  the  quick  of  our 
anxieties,  and  for  the  moment  of  his 
excellence  stood  read)  to  face  what- 
ever he  saw.  The  compulsive  styliza- 
lion  of  his  prose  was  both  barrier  and 
principle  of  contrast  to  that  shapeless- 
ness  which  is  panic  by  definition. 
Against  the  terror  of  the  external,  the 
only  protection  Hemingway  could  es- 
tablish through  his  work,  and  his  char- 
acters in  their  lives,  was  the  principle 
of  stylization.  Stylization  implies  a 
self-consciousness  and  then  a  stiffen- 
ing of  style,  its  transformation  into  a 
code  or  ritual  of  mannerism — which 
means,  I  think,  to  forgo  the  greatest 
of  all  styles,  the  style  of  transparency. 
Still,  in  extreme  situations  this  styliza- 
tion could  be  a  delicate  impediment 
to  chaos,  a  papery  shield  between  the 
self  and  everything  beyond  it.  Styliza- 
tion became  the  pomp  of  the  vulner- 
able, infinitely  touching  in  The  Sun 
Also  Rises,  supremely  tragic  in  "A 
Clean  Well-Lighted  Place." 

It  is  a  defense  that,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, cannot  be  long  maintained,  and 
thai  is  perhaps  one  reason  Hemingway 
worked  best  in  short  forms.  His  stor- 
ies, and  even  his  one  great  novel,  bear 
more  than  a  casual  resemblance  to  lyr- 
ic poems.  Conceivably  he  might  have 
persisted  in  using  such  forms  and 
have  kepi  turning  out  line  if  increas- 
ingly  predictable   short    fictions.  But 
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ilkner's  notorious  and  un- 
ur,  Hemingway  did  take 
aok  the  risk  of  moving  ne- 
gative safety  of  his  styliza- 
[  trying  not  merely  for  the 
I  as  a  form  hut  also  for 
irge  novel  implies:  a  com- 
lea  or  vision  about  man's 
:iety. 

is  in  the  Stream  you  can 
(way  struggling  desperately 
lis  need  for  some  conclud- 
i — what,  at  the  end  of  our 
we  take  the  human  enter- 
? — and  his  habitual  tough- 
r  in  all  its  sodden  mindless- 
Hemingway  struggled  des- 
:t  on  the  face  of  it  this 
l  few  signs  of  struggle:  the 
usually  smooth  and  there 
pe  gaucherie  of  Across  the 
,  for  example,  is  the  open- 
ph  of  "At  Sea": 

is  (i  long  white  beach  with 
bus  behind  it.  The  reef  lay 
entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
*east  wind  made  the  sea 
so  that  the  entrance  was 
I  once  you  had  opened  it 
\tvas  no  one  on  the  beach 

nd  icas  so  white  that  it 

"s  to  look  at  it. 

accomplished    prose,  and 
d  rhythm  are  calculated  to 
f  Hemingway  at  his  best, 
is  just  the  point.  One  has 
jii  in  reading  such  pas- 
"iter  caressing  the  phrases 
the  way  a  gambler  who 
:n  of  bad  luck  will  caress 
,  if  I  go  through  the  old 
,ifully  and  slowly,  I  will 
■e    insinuating  rhythms, 
of  captivation  I  used  to 
ice  the  virtuoso  of  rapid- 
ay  now  writes  in  a  kind 
fen,  especially  in  the  first 
hoping     to  recapture, 
(  recollection  of  old  ways, 
mce  of  tone. 

riough,  and  he  knows  it. 
:  is  wanting,  call  it  idea 
coherence,  some  word 
ke  the  world  of  his  imag- 
'hole  again.  Hemingway 
ing,  Hudson  hiding  his 
we  Hemingway  summons 
a*  his,  Hudson  slides  into 
M  elusion  seems  to  me  a 
fifl  n  artist's,  a  man's,  search 
J  8  v  th  can  disable  his  per- 
tippling  him  with  the 
pj.\hat  he  doesn't  know.  □ 
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NORTH  TOWARD  HOME 

Willie  Morris 

The  autobiography  of  the  remarkable  young  man  who, 
at  thirty-two,  became  the  youngest  editor-in-chief  of 
Harper's,  the  nation's  oldest  magazine. 
".  .  .  sensitive,  amusing  and  poignant  .  .  ." 

-  The  Men-  York  Times  $2.65 

SUPERGROW 

Benjamin  DeMott 

From  rock  music  and  McLuhanism  to  Vietnam  and 
the  "Tickle-Touch-Theater"— almost  every 
controversial  phenomenon  on  the  American  scene  is 
dissected  in  this  collection  of  essays  based  on  the 
premise  that  most  of  our  troubles  stem  from  failures  of 
the  imagination. 

"Moving,  deeply  human,  beautifully  clear,  wholly  precise." 

-  The  New  York  Times  $2.25 


AKENFIELD 

Ronald  Blythe 

Many  myths  are  destroyed  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Akenfield  uncompromisingly  portray  the  nature  and 
quality  of  their  lives  in  this  beautifully  written  and 
eminently  readable  "oral  history"  of  life  in  a  rural 
English  village.  Named  by  The  New  York  Times  as  one 
of  the  twelve  outstanding  books  of  1969. 

"If  you  buy  only  one  book  this  year  let  it  be  this." 
—Book  Week  $2.45 

UP 

Ronald  Sukenick 

An  "in"  and  "far  out,"  very  funny,  sad  novel  about  a 
young  man  who  alternates  between  the  worlds  of 
fantasy  and  reality. 

"One  of  the  funniest  books  of  the  season,  a  hilarious 
outburst  of  wild  comedy  .  .  .  The  kind  of  book  that  anyone 
in  his  right  mind  can  enjoy." 
—Saturday  Review  $2.25 
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Confessions  of  a  Cultist:  On  the 
Cinema,  1955-1969,  by  Andrew 
Sarris.  Simon  and  Schuster,  $8.95. 

I  picked  up  Andrew  Sarris's  collec- 
tion of  film  criticism  with  some  trepi- 
dation. He  is.  after  all,  the  leading 
practitioner  in  this  country  of  the  au- 
teur  theory,  which  too  often  leads  to 
categorization  rather  than  criticism 
and  which,  in  any  case,  is  a  closed 
system,  under  which  a  director  who  has 
been  elevated  to  the  pantheon  remains 
there  no  matter  how  he  subsequently 
fouls  up,  while  those  who  are  early 
cast  out  cannot  work  their  way  back 
in  no  matter  how  earnestly  (and  suc- 
cessfully)  they  attempt  to  reform 
themselves. 

After  reading  him  in  extenso,  I 
more  than  ever  feel  Sarris  is  too  in- 
telligent to  he  caught  up  in  this  theory, 
though  it  is  now  obvious  that  it  may 
have  been  a  necessary  intellectual  sup- 
port for  a  passion  that  must  have  been 
both  lonely  and  strange  in  the  days 
before  movies  became  intellectually 
(hie.  I  still  think  the  politique  des 
miliars  leads  him  to  defensive  ration- 
alization rather  than  sound  criticism 
of  some  of  the  works  of  men  like  Chap- 
lin. Ford,  Hitchcock.  Hawkes,  too  im- 
patient dismissals  of  Lean  and.  per- 
haps. Kubrick.  Still,  he  is  certainly 
generous  with  the  right  people — and 
Very  demanding  of  them,  too.  Thus, 
having  been  wary  of  Sarris  for  some 
time  I  must  now  confess  that  he  has 
made  a  convert  of  me:  he  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  our  best  and  most  serious 
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critics,  a  writer  whose  general  sound- 
ness and  catholicity  of  taste  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  if  anyone  should 
undertake  to  write  an  intellectual  his- 
tory of  this  fevered  period  in  films. 

The  best  thing  about  him  is  his  un- 
derstanding that  movies  must  retain 
their  roots  in  commonality  (which  is 
not  the  same  as  banality )  for,  as  he  re- 
marks, "it  is  in  the  tension  between 
self-expression  and  pleasurable  com- 
munication that  cinema  achieves  au- 
thentic greatness."  Equally  important, 
his  definition  of  film  avoids  parochial- 
ism. "Cinema  is  everything,"  he  writes. 
"Image,  sound,  music,  speech,  color. 
It  may  have  been  born  illiterate,  but 
it  has  learned  to  speak,  and  it  is  time 
the  aestheticians  of  illiterate  images 
realized  that  .  .  .  there  is  no  greater 
spectacle  .  .  .  than  a  man  and  a  wom- 
an talking  away  their  share  of  eternity 
together."  That  is  very  sound  thinking 
in  a  moment  when  every  moronic 
youth  who  can't  construct  a  decent 
sentence  is  convinced  he  can  express 
himself  with  a  camera,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  probably  has  not  bothered  to 
gain  the  cinematic  literacy  that  Sarris 
so  wonderfully  commands,  doesn't  even 
know  about,  much  less  appreciate,  the 
formalism  that  Sarris  so  profoundly 
respects. 

In  short,  he  is  a  conservative  as  well 
as  a  conservator,  which  means  that, 
among  other  things,  he  is  perhaps  as 
perceptive  a  critic  as  we  have  on 
screen  acting — a  subject  most  auteur 
critics  have  nothing  to  say  about.  He 
is  also  a  humane  and  liberal-minded 
man,  able  to  find  moral  as  well  as 
artistic   truth   in   unlikely   places — in 


Petulia,  for  example,  or  i 
Up    the    Down    Staircase — 
maining  immune  to  the  postij 
trumpetings  of  the  latter  F.i 
self-absorbed  spiritual  preot,.) 
of  Bergman  at  his  worst.  I 
I  could   wish,  I  suppose  I 
strained   less   for  playfulne 
style  (it  goes  against  his  fun<  i 
scholarly — or  at  least  sober •! 
but  one  must  apply  to  his  : 
words  he  applies  to  The  W 
which  he  called  "the  work  ' 
tinctive  talent — warts,  cuts,  I.J 
and  all."  As  the  books  abc 
threaten  to  flood  the  marke  ! 
collection  of  criticism  stril 
one  of  the  few  indispensable ) 
torrent  has  churned  up.  i 

The  Real  Majority:  An  Exri 
arv  Examination  of  the  i  i 
Eleetorate,  by  Richard  M. 
and    Ben    J.    Wattenberg.  I 

McCann,  $7.95. 

The  authors  of  this  pse-c 
study  (the  Greeks  voted  wi 
hence  psephos,  stone,  and  ps 
the  study  of  elections!  attai 
myths  cherished  by  the  "lem  t 
and  seek  to  reestablish  that ' 
dling  American  voter,  beir 
young  nor  poor  nor  black,  l 
ly  to  have  his  head  turned  b)  ' 
zeal.  Rather.  "Middle  Vote:.: 
year-old  housewife  from  th< 
of  Dayton.  0..  whose  husl 
machinist  .  .  .  afraid  to  walk 
alone  at  night  .  .  .  her  brol 
is  a  policeman  .  .  .  she  doe 
the  money  to  move  if  her  r 
borhood  deteriorates  ...  is  ' 
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Ihal  her   son   i^  going  to  a 
ly  junior  college  v\ lu-r»-  LSI) 
•cl."  To  know   this  lady  and 
»,  the)  suggest,  "is  the  be- 
contemporar)  political  u  i> 
it  is  not  cause  for  political 
nee  this  particular  Middle 
nt  for  Humphrey  in  '68  he- 
was  not  "perceived"  I  ines- 
Mphological  word)   as  soft 
social   issue":  •  crime,  drugs, 
pornography,  etc. 
Scammon  and  Wallenberg 
nine  a  mountain  of  Gallup 
l%9  mayoral  elections,  all 
ather  convincingly  that  the 
voter's  heart  yet  belongs  to 
it,  while  the  social  issue  is 
with  \  oters  of  every  class, 
and     educational  back- 

nately,  like  so  many  books 
demolish  one  mythology, 
Majority  flirts,  at  least,  with 
le  myth  that  the  American 
rocess  is  almost  as  mirul- 
rnard  Baruch  thought  the 
fcet,  a  phenomenon  of  the 
if  crowds."  One  may  be  pre- 
am,  to  concede  great  con- 
a  mass  electorate,  and  yet 
s  told  that  Eugene  McCar- 
rv  in  New  Hampshire  in 
8  was  mainly  a  case  of  mis- 
ical  identity  (the  Hamp- 
ing  allegedly  more  hawkish 
le  serpent  of  doubt  appears. 

while  refreshing,  begins 
politics  without  polity,  not 
religion  without  a  god  of 
renchman  exclaimed,  "My 
religion!" 

and  Wattenberg  advise  the 
both  parties  not  to  lose 
Middle  America,  citing  the 
ample  of  Mayor  Lindsay, 
lot  find  convincing  their 
■ition  that  with  a  slight  re- 
>f  liberal  rhetoric  all  will 
The  constant  use  of  the 
ived"  |  as,  for  example, 
rceived"  as  a  wheeler-deal- 
•  me,  finally,  the  epitome 
limitations  of  this  rather 
nee.  In  this  twilight  world, 
<  \er  seen,  or  grasped,  let 
ed  to  searching  thought — 
►ncrete.  No  wonder,  then, 
^•oriented  science,  while 
its,  sometimes  seems  the 
'murdum  of  the  pollster's 
It  least  one  offense  to 
H  for  every  two  demol- 
ual  for  fellowship,  not 
fis-  — E.Y. 


I  In-  President   Slept   Mown,  b) 

Lcoig,.  Christian.  Macmillan,  16.95. 

It  is  ki-s. arid  ti  ll  linn-  for  Lyndon 
Johnson's  White  House  inner  circle. 
But  those  who  relish  bloody  and  By- 
zantine tales  will  be  unsatisfied  by  this 
discreet  chronicle  of  "the  transfer  of 
power,"  which  coven  LBJ's  last 
months.  Reading  it.  you  almost  have 
the  feeling  that  the  Johnson  White 
House  was  a  tranquil  place,  no  Flor- 
entine palace  with  a  stiletto  under 
every  coat  and  poison  hidden  in  every 
ring. 

A  Texan,   Mr.  Christian  signed  on 
as  a  White  House  press  secretary  in 
the  spring  of  1966.  when  press  rela- 
tions were  bad  to  terrible.  By  his  ac- 
count, at  least,  he  improved  them.  The 
President  commanded  him  to  sit  in  on 
every  meeting  with  more  than  one 
pcis,m.  unless  shooed  out.  Presumably 
he  saw  much.  But  what  he  saw  was  a 
good  deal  less  hectic  than  one  was  led 
to  think,  or  some  of  the  mischief  passed 
right  over  his  head.  His  account  of  the 
mid-election  bombing  pause  and  cer- 
tain of  the  transition  disputes  will  be 
of  interest  to  historians:  but  for  the 
ordinary  reader  the  savor  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  little  asides.  To  wit:  which 
reporters  were  on  the  President's  black 
list  i  Lippmann,  of  course,  chief  among 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  Kraft  and 
Evans  and  Novak  I  :  and  w  hich  "could 
see  the  President  on  request"  I  Alsop,  of 
course,  Roscoe  Drummond,  and  Ken- 
neth Crawford  I.  We  learn  that  LBJ 
admired  the  political  savvy  of  his  aide 
John  P.  Roche,  but  had  to  restrain  the 
allev-fighting  instincts  of  a  professor 
on  leave:  we  learn  how  the  President 
was  "appalled"  by  a  Dean  Martin- 
Robert  Mitchum  film  called  Five  Card 
Stud  and  often  cited  it  as  a  horrible 
example  of  "the  new  morality  of  the 
film  industry":   we  are  told  that  the 
President  lived  in  such  dread  of  scan- 
dal that  he  shut  his  door  to  an  old 
friend  for  fear  he  might  mention  a  dis- 
puted transpacilic-aii  line-route  case.  In 
short,  the  mild  and  statesmanlike  Lyn- 
don Johnson  presented  here  may  startle 
those  who  cut      rr  teeth  on  Eric  Gold- 
man, not  to  mention  Macbird.    — E.Y. 


W  ords   lor   a   Deal    Daughter,  b\ 

Paul  W  est.  Harper  ,\  Row,  $6.95. 

Milton's  Samson  cries  out  in  his 
blindness  that  vision  is  too  important 
to  be  governed  by  two  small  openings 
into  one's  head,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  the  sense  of 
hearing  whose  primacy  seems  urgent — 
in  the  development  of  language  from 
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Skip  the  vermouth. 
This  week's 

perfect  martini  secret. 

Just  put  the  gin  on  the  rocks. 
The  perfect  martini  gin,  of  course. 

Seagram's. 

The  perfect  martini  gin. 
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HOOKS  IN  ISRIKF 


"One  of  the  literary  ( 
events  of  the  year."* 


Edgar  Johnson 

"An  achievement  of  the  highest 
scholarship  and  sensibility... 
hard  to  imagine  its  being  super- 
seded in  the  next  century."* 
— KEITH  CUSH MAN,  University 
of  Chicago  in  Library  .Journal 

Winner  of  the  1969  American 
Heritage  Biography  A  ward 

Two  Volumes  Slipcased 
Illustrated  $25.00 
THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
866  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022 


JAMES 

pur  in7 

The  author  of  Malcolm  and 
Cabot  Wright  Begins  focuses  on  the 
loves,  hates,  prides,  and  prejudices  of 
one  small  Midwestern  town  in  his 
most  brilliant  novel  to  date 

JEREMY'S 
YKltSIOX 


Major  proof  that 
the  novel-as-saga 
is  still  alive  and 
yelling  .  .  . 
Purdy  is  one  of 
my  three  favor- 
ite American 
fiction  writers. 
The  other  two 
are  Hawthorne 
and  Edith 
Wharton  .  .  ." 
—Wed  Rorem 

Just  published; 
$5.95 

•I  DOUBLED  AY 


Fabian 

I'.. M   ill  . 


infancy,  for  example.  Mandy  West  is 
eight  years  old,  deaf  from  birth  but 
known  to  be  so  from  the  age  of  two, 
"mute"  (if  the  production  of  unflag- 
ging, often  ear-splitting  utterance  as 
well  as  of  language  with  a  vocabulary 
of  at  least  a  hundred  words  can  be 
called  silence  I,  and  diagnosed  as  per- 
haps brain-damaged  or  possibly  au- 
tistic as  well.  Her  father  is  a  writer  and 
literal  \  scholar,  whose  wit  and  extreme 
linguistic  sensitivity,  one  would  think, 
would  be  shocked  and  demoralized  at 
the  prospect  of  a  child  thus  handi- 
capped—more so,  perhaps,  than  the 
steadfastness  and  piety  of  a  simpler 
soul  might  be.  His  brilliant  and  joyful 
book  about  Mandy  is  utterly  unlike 
those  accounts  of  patience  and  forti- 
tude which  frequently  constitute  pleas 
for  the  recognition  of  the  humanity  of 
abnormal  or  subnormal  children.  Its 
rhetorical  form  addresses  Mandy  di- 
rectly, in  the  second  person,  through- 
out: like  an  archivist  of  her  long  in- 
fancy ("infant"  means,  literally,  one 
without  speech  I,  Professor  West  speaks 
lo  her  in  language  she  cannot  yet,  and 
may  perhaps  never,  comprehend.  But 
his  language  is  intense  and  special, 
and  it  is  generated  in  response  to  her 
own  uniqueness.  In  many  ways  it  be- 
comes  her  language  as  well,  and  it  is 
used  to  reveal  a  character  that,  aside 
from  the  mere  reductive  "interesting- 
ness  of  pathology,  glows  w  ith  the  self- 
fulfill  men  t  of  human  language,  feel- 
ing, and  energy  at  every  level. 

A  good  deal  of  the  book,  and  per- 
haps its  most  remarkable  part,  is  de- 
voted to  Mandv's  words,  to  their  ety- 
mology, use,  and  development.  The 
essential  violence  of  so  many  of  the 
responses  that,  apparently,  deaf  chil- 
dren show  must  be  an  unusually  weary- 
ing barrage  for  their  parents,  and  we 
learn  of  Mandy's  sheer  personal  power 
through  the  corresponding  poetic  vi- 
tality of  her  father's  imaginative  world. 
Some  of  the  Words  for  a  Deaf  Daugh- 
ter are  really  poems  and  fictions  that 
flower  in  the  richness  of  Mandy's  fa- 
ther's awareness  of  her.  Without  any 
of  the  apocalyptic  harrumphing  of  a 
writer  like  R.  I).  Laing,  Professor 
West  makes  it  (dear  that  the  perception 
of  human  individuality,  in  pathological 
conditions  as  well  as  in  "normal"  in- 
stances, is  surely  a  function  of  the  sen- 
sibilitv  of  the  perceiver.  (Whether 
genetically,  environmentally,  or  some- 
how poetically,  Mandv's  remarkable- 
nc>s  is  related  to  her  father's.)  Pro- 
fessor West  delivers  a  superb  rebuke 
to  the  fashionable  literary  theoreticians 


arrying  on  volubly  about 
ticity  of  discourse  and  so 
1  by  his  own  magnificent 
,out  Mandy's  actual,  pain- 
1  silence,  in  which  every 
1  is  a  jewel. 

book's  peculiar  triumph, 
learn  of  its  author's  love 
arly  functioning  daughter 
love  of  language:  our 
remains  wedded  through- 

mse  of  her  father's  mind, 
hoard  and  his  joy  in  ut- 
novvled<ie  that  is,  after  all, 

iiepest  joys  of  life.  — J.H. 

riarket  Trap:  The  Con- 
the  Food  Industry,  by 

,)ss.  Indiana  University 

number  of  people  who 
well  at  a  reasonable  cost 
Ring  together  in  food  co- 
buy  their  weekly  grocer- 
olesalers  and  grocers  in 
heir  city-  I>\  eliminating 
ket  middleman  they  avoid 
Members  claim  they  get 
iuce  and  educational  serv- 
hers,  who  treat  them  as  a 
id  source  of  income.  The 
kind  of  buying  is  perish- 
-at  must  be  cooked  from 
hake  and  bake,  mix  and 

i serve,  fry  and  fool.  No 
oods.  No  ambiguous  la- 
(ackaging.   None  of  the 
levices  the  supermarkets 
:r  to  keep  their  profits  up. 
per  cent  of  a  supermar- 
rs  arrive,   reports  Miss 
)  old-fashioned  shopping 
Instead  to  gel  ideas  for 
K  stroll  along  the  aisles 
UT  s,  the  food  industry  po- 
ij  em,  even  though  it  en- 
m  caters  to  this  form  of 
BMost   packaging  is  de- 
rfl  3  impulse  buyer,  whose 
%■  be  swiftly  caught  so  that 
8 :  meclianism   can    be  as 
i  ed.  In  1968  the  food  in- 

■  831.9  billion  on  packag- 
B357  for  a  family  of  four 
•ni  hey  spent  in  addition  on 
m  1  promotion  (stamps  and 
°t|  iv  $S<!  for  a  family  of 

H  lucts  that  go  on  the  su- 
i  4  I  and  fail  add  50  cents 
Pi  n's  bill,  though  not  al- 
Hin  the  case  of  cold  break- 
«l  ly  four  out  of  every  ten 

■  Hue  market  break  even 
'1   years,  the  usual  profit- 

pIThe  successful  standbys 
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Special  help  for 
all  Students 
who  work  with  words. 


Webster's  New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 

quickly  shows  how  to  use  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place.  It's  faster  and  easier 
than  any  thesaurus,  because  it's  alphabet- 
ically arranged,  conveniently  cross- 
indexed,  so  students  can  find  related 
words  quicker.  Illustrated  with  thousands 
of  quotations  to  make  shades  of  meaning 
crystal  clear. 

Ask  for  Webster's  New  Dictionary  of 
Synonyms.  From  the  publishers  of 
Webster's  Seventh  New  Co//eg/afe 
Dictionary,  America's  best-selling  student 
reference.  At  book,  department  and 
stationery  stores.  Just  $7.95  indexed. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  01 101. 


Don't  Smile  Until  Christmas 

Accounts  of  the  First  Year  of  Teaching 
Edited  by  Kevin  Ryan  $5.95 

Three  young  men  and  three  young  women, 
from  varying  backgrounds  and  teaching  in 
schools  ranging  from  suburban  white  to 
urban  black,  describe  their  first  year  up 
against  the  high  school  wall.  They  tell  how  they  coped  with 
the  problems  nobody  warned  them  about  in  graduate 
school:  that  "Great  Unmentionable" — discipline;  compu- 
terized administration;  faculty  conflict;  their  own  identity 
crises  and  vanishing  illusions.  Some  survive,  some  don't, 
but  all  learn  to  understand  why  some  older  teachers  advise: 
"Don't  smile  until  Christmas."  Their  painful  and  funny 
experiences  expose  the  flaws  in  a  system  which  makes  too 
many  students  allergic  to  school  and  drives  away  too  many 
potentially  good  teachers. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


One  of  the  most 

important 
documents  of  the 
Hitler  period." 

—HANNAH  ARENDT 


Friedrich  Percyval 
Reck-Malleczewen 

He  was  a  Prussian  aristocrat.  From 
1936  until  his  execution  at  Dachau 
in  1944,  he  kept  a  diary  that  is  as 
powerful  in  its  vision  as  it  is  terrify- 
ing in  its  relevance.  A  unique  living 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Adolf 
Hitler's  Germany,  it  is  a  prophetic 
record  by  a  violent  anti-Nazi  who 
was  also  pro-German.  $6.95 
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compensate  for  some  of  the  loss  by 
steady  prices  when  in  fact  a  reduction 
could  have  been  forthcoming.  Certain 
staple  items  seldom  show  a  price  in- 
crease, but  as  costs  go  up,  high-profit, 
lower-volume  items  have  compensatory 
increases.  Cents-off  specials  are  cents 
on  another  product.  Other  price  hikes 
arc  concealed  as  net  weights  go  down. 
Few  shoppers  know  these  tricks.  A  sur- 
vey by  Progressive  Grocer  reports  that 
Few  remember  prices.  They  found  that 
a  majority  of  women  (of>  per  cent)  re- 
membered only  the  pr  ice  of  a  six-pack 
of  Coca-Cola. 

Miss  Cross  wants  to  educate  us  so 
we  can  approach  wisely  those  auto- 
matic open-in  doors.  She  feels  that 
food  consumers  deserve  as  much  pro- 
tection as  possible,  and  is  an  advocate 
of  much  stronger  legislation  than  we 
now  have — on  meat,  fish,  and  poultry 
inspection,  on  labeling,  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  on  fair  packaging.  She 
has  compiled  some  of  her  most  valu- 
able information  on  existing  regula- 
tions and  inspection  requirements  in  the 
form  of  appendices,  of  which  there 
are  twelve.  Included  is  a  who's  who 
among  the  chains  and  manufacturers 
(the  Jolly  Green  Giants  of  the  indus- 
try I,  breakdowns  of  operating  costs 
for  all  sorts  of  food  groups,  and  defi- 
nitions of  existing  U.S.  grading  marks. 

I  suspect  Miss  Cross  is  something  of 
a  gourmet,  and  prefers  her  food  fresh 
and  unadulterated.  This  attitude  per- 
meates the  book  and  gives  it  insurance 
against  too  rapid  dating,  although  new 
developments,  such  as  further  discov- 
eries of  harmful  additives,  may  super- 
sede some  of  her  information.  There 
is  a  delightful  chapter  on  things  to 
come  .  .  .  closed-circuit  TV  shopping, 
packages  that  heat  themselves,  and  la- 
bels, for  use  on  avocados,  that  change 
color  as  the  fruit  ripens,  from  purple 
to  bright  yellow.  She  doesn't  suggest 
what  these  innovations  might  add  to 
the  price  of  the  product,  but  the  reader 
knows  she  impatiently  doubts  their 
value,  however  small  the  cost.    — S.M. 

Hogarth  on  High  Life:  The  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode  Series  from  Georg 
Christoph  Lichtenberg's  Commen- 
taries. Translated  and  edited  by  Arthur 
S.  Wensinger  with  W.  P.  Coley.  Wes- 
le\  an  1  niversily  Press,  $35. 

Georg  Christoph  Lichtcnberg  (1742- 
99),  scientist,  psychologist,  moralist, 
and  epigrammatisl  of  genius,  visited 
England  in  his  youth  and  broughl 
home  with  him  to  Germany  not  only 
his  remarkably  lively  and  perceptive 


observations  on  the  Englis 
also  sets  of  Hogarth's  engi  j 
many  notes  he  had  taken 
was  not  until  the  last  decad 
though,  that  he  fully  exp  | 
notes  into  a  wonderful  set 
taries,   glossing,   annotatii . 
ing.  anecdotali/.ing.  and  pli  >. 
upon  the  busy  mass'es  oim 
event  that  crowd  Hogarth  i 
scenes.   The  commentarie  a 
over  the  function  of  del 
tonal  quality — Lichtenberj 
conic  a  novelist,  might  1  I 
kind  of  premature  Germa  I 
I  )ickens.  They  have  ahead  | 
lated  in  full  and  previous]  p 
but  the  present  volume,  cc  a 
analyses  of  six  of  the  pla 
after  the  Marriage  a  la  Mi  \ 
of  paintings,  is  uniquely  u 
didly  presented  in  order  : 
nonscholar  to  appreciate  t; 
as  well  as  the  intensities  f 
berg's  discussions. 

In  a  very  large,  archaic;  y 
format  that  is  a  pleasure  t  v 
turn  the  pages  of  as  wel  is 
Professors  Wensinger  anopi 
introduced  and  annotated  '  I 
comments,  accompanying  kit 
with  introductions,  notes  a 
tional  comparative  mater 
dices,  but  with  reprodm  n 
Hogarth  paintings,  the  fai  >u 
ings  after  the  paintings  (  i 
inal  size,  in  fold-out  plat  )i 
re-engravings  that  Lich 
done  by  Riepenhausen,  ir  n 
invert  the  mirror  image 
engravings  and  restore 
left-right  orientation  to  wl  h 
ments  refer.  In  addition,  )\ 
tails  appear  throughout  ir, If 
of  the  text,  so  that  immjlii 
ence  is  possible.  Some  of  hi 
digressions  start  out  frorrlni 
details  and  wander  widen! 
turning,  and  one  is  grail 
ha\e  to  turn  pages  to  thepj 
at  every  paragraph.  ShortH 
ing  tin  eighteenth-centur  o 
lor  and  having  him  lectur H« 
this  seems  the  best  possiB 
tion.  The  commentaries  any 
ings  of  Hogarth  and  ofjtt| 
skeletons  of  the  culture  h,,w 
mizing.  They  are  also  maul 
ainples  of  the  ail  .of  te;M 
direct  attention,  remind,  " 
sociate,  refer  hack  and  I 
out:  they  also  surmise 
w  hen  they  joke  it  is  with 
rather  than  at  the  e\pet 
materials.   This   costly  hi 


•e's  beauty  beneath 
leaf  in  the  forest.  As 
•  as  the  leaves  stay 
;.  Forest  fires  rarely 
t  themselves.  Be  a 


green  guy. 


beautiful  ( rather  than  wastefully  and 
crudely  lavish)  book  presents  their 
virtues  splendidly.  J. If. 

Fiction 


Fergus,  by  Brian  Moore.  Holt,  Rine- 
hart  and  Winston,  $5.95. 

This  is  Mr.  Moore's  Hollywood  novel 
and  from  a  writer  of  his  formidable 
sobriety  and  gift  it  is  a  disappointment. 
Basically,  it  is  your  standard  novelist- 
turned-screen  writer-and-hating-it  story. 
Fergus  has  put  behind  him  a  youth  in 
Ireland,  a  marriage  and  a  literary  life 
in  New  York,  and  now,  on  our  farthest 
shore,  is  having  trouble  w  ith  his  script, 
his  director,  his  producer,  and  his  pre- 
dictably much  younger  girlfriend.  He 
is,  as  you  might  suspect,  feeling  rather 
guiltv  about  the  waste  of  his  life  and 
talent  and  the  distance  he  has  drifted 
from  the  solid,  if  deadening,  values  of 
his  frish  past.  To  enliven  this  unorigi- 
nal material.  Mr.  Moore  has  adopted 
a  conceit  of  astonishing  heaviness — 
having  the  people  of  Fergus's  past  ma- 
terialize and  dematerialize  in  his  pres- 
ent surroundings  like  so  many  stage 
leprechauns.  They  register  astonish- 
ment over  his  home  furnishings,  dis- 
may over  his  life-style,  and  disappoint- 
ment over  the  loss  of  his  promise.  This 
device  is  very  clumping,  the  deliberate 
regression  back  beyond  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  neither  so  interesting  nor  so 
entertaining  as  Mr.  Moore  imagines. 
Certainly  it  fails  to  vivify  situations, 
attitudes  that  are  dismally  familiar.  A 
weary  wearisome  book.  — R.S. 


Special  note 


In  mid-October,  Russell  Lynes's  hand- 
some new  book,  The  Art-makers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  will  be  published 
by  Atheneum  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  centen- 
nial celebration,  ft  is  a  narrative  of  the 
American  painters,  sculptors,  and  ar- 
chitects of  the  last  century  who  strug- 
gled to  carve  a  place  for  the  arts  in 
a  society  dominated  by  commerce  and 
hung  over  with  feelings  of  cultural  pro- 
vincialism. The  Art-makers  parallels  in 
some  ways  Mr.  Lynes's  earlier  book, 
The  Taste-makers,  published  in  1954 
when  he  was  naging  editor  of 
Harper's,  ft  is  a  big  book  —Charles 
Willson  Peale  to  Winslow  Homer  and 
beyond — illustrated  with  220  photo- 
graphs; priced  at  $17.95  before  pub- 
lication and  $20  thereafter. 


BEETHOVEN 


H.  C.  ROBBINS  LANDON 


Are  we  still 
missing  the  meaning 

intheBible? 


■  WE  ARE,  writes  Alvm  Boyd  Kuhn.  Yet— 
"the  break  with  2,000  years  of  a  literal 
reading  of  the  cryptograms  of  arcane 
wisdom  is  .  .  .  tremendous."  Kuhn  bids 
Christians  penetrate  the  Biblical  myths, 
dramas,  symbols,  and  allegories  for  the 
embodied  spiritual  vision.  Lest,  he  warns, 
their  religion  topple  under  the  weight  of 
modern  criticism.  ■  This  powerful  new 
book,  completed  just  before  Kuhn's  death, 
challenges  the  orthodox  approach  to  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  Christianity. 

A/vinBoi/dKu/ms 

n  RehiPtn  pop 
cnpiSGianiGy 

$5.50  AT  BOOKSTORES 

The  Theosophical  Publishing  House 
Wheaton,  Illinois  60187 


The  magnificent  book  for 
the  bicentennial 

This  great  treasure  with  256  illustra- 
tions, I00  in  color,  recreates 
Beethoven's  life  and  times  in  portraits, 
letters,  documents  that  until  now  were 
almost  completely  unknown  to  the 
musical  world.  "Superbly  organized,  it 
includes  the  most  pertinent  documents, 
and  best  of  all,  presents  a  picture  gal- 
lery of  great  variety  and  interest."— 
George  R.  marek.  "A  highly  flavorful 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Beethoven  year."— igor  kipnis 
$22.50  until  December  31;  $25  thereafter 
THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
866  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


I  [arold  C.  Schonberg 


MUSIC 

Where  the  classics  have  gone 


d  1  lassical  Ml  sic:  it  is  giving  the 
V><record  companies  the  biggest  head- 
ache since  Sebastian  bonked  Sir  Toby 
Belch  on  the  Motrin.  The  public  just 
is  not  buying  recordings  of  classical 
music  anymore.  As  a  whole  the  record 
industry  is  thriving,  with  an  estimated 
SI. 8  billion  in  overall  sales  for  1970. 
I >u t  of  this  sales  figure,  classical  music 
accounts  for  <>nl\  $75-80  million,  about 
the  same  as  in  I960,  '"("lassical  music 
used  to  be  1  <">  per  cent  of  our  total  vol- 
ume,"  says  Herb  Helman  of  RCA  Rec- 
ords. "Now  it  is  about  5  per  cent." 
Helman's  statistics  are.  give  one  or 
two  percentage  points,  echoed  b\  exec- 
utives in  all  other  American  record 
companies. 

Everybody  in  the  business  has  his 
ideas  about  what  has  caused  the  de- 
cline. The  Schonberg  Telephone  Poll 
came  up  with  something  like  this:  the 
world  situation,  the  general  crunch,  the 
kids  aren't  buying  classical  records  at 
all.  union  problems,  the  kids  like  only 
rock,  duplication  of  the  catalogue,  the 
kids  are  visual-oriented,  accelerating 
costs,  the  kids  aren't  brought  up  to  ap- 
preciate good  music.  The  kids,  the  kids, 
the  kids.  Always  it  seems  to  come 
dow  n  to  the  kids. 

"We're  not  communicating  with  the 
kid-.'"  sa\s  Helman.  "The  kids  are 
Inning  a  lot  of  records,  but  it  certainlv 
isn't  classical  music."  says  James  Good- 
friend  of  Stereo  Review.  "After  Kent 
State  the  kids  even  stopped  buying 
rock."'  sa\s  Peter  Davis  of  High  Fidel- 
ity. "They  found  they  had  more  im- 
portant things  to  do." 

Terry  McEwen  of  London  Records 
agrees.  "It's  a  pot  culture,"  he  says. 
"Hell,  the  whole  country's  on  pot.' 
Marvin  Saines,  who  runs  some  twenty 
record  stores  in  college  areas  around 
the  country,  affirms  that  the  kids  arc 

Mr.  Schonberg,  senior  music  critic  oj  the 
New  York  Times,  writes  occasional!)  ad-lib 
in  these  columns.  He  is  the  author  oj  The 
Great  Pianists  and  other  boohs. 
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"buying  rock  like  pot."  Saines,  himself 
a  professional  musician  (oboist,  con- 
ductor), says  that  kids  used  to  buy  at 
the  bottom  and  pyramid  up,  from  pops 
to  classics.  "Now  there's  no  apex. 
Some  of  the  kids  like  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven, but  they  're  not  turned  on  by  them. 
Even  kids  who  like  the  classics  no 
longer  buy  them.  They  spend  it  on 
rock.  This  is  the  pattern  of  the  future. 
Rock  gives  the  kids  a  feeling  of  social 
involvement.  Music  as  social  com- 
mentary. Like  the  Youngbloods: 
"(let  together.*  It  is  more  than  herd 
instinct.  This  music  really  turns 
them  on."  Tom  Frost  of  Columbia 
Records  sums  up  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  classical  divisions  of  the  record 
companies:  "We've  lost  the  younger 
generation." 

And  it  is  true  that  rock  has  made  an 
enormous  impact  on  listening  habits  of 
the  young.  One  reason  for  its  popu- 
larity is  that,  whatever  its  musical 
value  i  which  generally  is  pretty  low), 
lock  is  high  in  symbols  that  mean 
everything  to  intelligent  kids  today.  It 
is  full  of  alienation  symbols,  of  social 
protest  and  social  commentary,  and 
has  completely  departed  from  the 
moon-June,  love-dove  lyrics  of  a  pre- 
vious generation.  It  tells  the  kids  what 
they  want  to  hear;  and  while  the 
music  itself  often  is  cheap,  uninven- 
tive,  and  appallingly  derivative,  the 
literary  and  sociological  content  can 
be  extremely  sophisticated. 


BUT  THAT  S  i\OT  THE  WHOLE  STORY 
about  the  decline  of  classical  music 
on  records.  Record  companies  are  not 
philanthropic  organizations.  They  are 
in  it  for  the  buck;  and,  like  everybody 
else  these  days,  are  caught  in  the  eco- 
nomic crunch.  Prices  of  records  have 
not  gone  up,  but  costs  have  gone  out 
of  sight,  and  the  unions  have  not 
helped.  Some  executives  put  the  blame 
directlv  on  the  unions,  specifically  the 


American  Federation  of  d 
and  charge  that  Americanly 
orchestras  have  been  pricec  r 
market.  "The  AFM  has  doita 
to  kill  classical  recordin 
Lnited  States,"  says  an  edituc 
ord  magazine.  "Here  is  a  e 
Say  Szell  and  the  Cleveland;! 
record  a  Haydn  symphony 
duced  orchestra.  They  won  M 
but  the  entire  orchestra  id 
paid.  It's  crazy." 

"We've  just  recorded  did 
Symphony  with  Ozawa  in 
contemporary  works,"  says  ol 
eney  of  Capitol  Records. 
ing  sessions  cost  us  $25,  W 
never  make  it  back."  Mayli 
nion  of  Vanguard  Records  a: 
have  risen  so  drastically  tha  iii 
even  point  of  any  classica  ib 
has  quadrupled  in  the  pastGid 
executive,  who  did  not  wis|j 
to  be  used,  is  so  pessimiis 
dwindling  profit  margins, 
convinced  the  end  has  come 
music  has  no  image  anymo 
of  the  big  companies  then  s 
question — though   they  wi 
deny   it — about    whether  < 
classical    catalogues  shouli 
alive."  F.  Scott  Mampe  c  Is 
records,  though  not  as  pes  ni 
not  exactly  bubbling  over  «j 
says  that  the  expenses  of  m£  ■ 
ord  in  this  country  are  sol 
some  kind  of  subsidy  is  nen 

And    subsidy  sometimesjJjl 
Foundations  have  been  supm 
tain  contemporary  music  jM 
few  orchestras  are  so  eagetd 
records  that  their  boards  * 
underwriting  the  recordingW 
not  even  the  biggest  founds™ 
support  opera  recording  in  < 
try.  A  three-disc  set  of  an  ItJfJ 
— A'ida,  say — would  cost  ah' 
in  London  and  perhaps  a  1  je 
Rome.  In  the  United  Statutl 
would  be  about  $150,000.  1 


MUSIC 


THEN  THERE  IS  THE  COMBINED  prob- 
lem of  catalogue  duplication  and 
1 1 1«-  relative  lark  of  oncoming  musi- 
cian.'- who  have  the  charisma  to  at- 
tract a  wide  public.  For  years  the  rec- 
ord companies  have  been  overproduc- 
ing. "The  record  industry,"  says  Solo- 
mon of  Vanguard,  "is  an  industrious 
meat  grinder.  It  rushes  on  new  trends 
and  saturates  them,  glutting  the  mar- 
ket." Duplication  of  repertory  has 
reached  insane  lengths.  Such  popular 
works  as  the  I > -  Hat  minor  Piano  Con- 
certo of  Tchaikovsky  are  available  in 
as  many  as  twenty-five  different  ver- 
sions. To  record  salesmen,  such  as 
Gunter  Kossodo  of  the  Sam  Goody 
Record  Shop  in  New  ^  oi  k,  this  does 
not  make  sense.  Hardly  any  of  those 
I  went  y-five  performances,  he  claims, 
verj  interesting,  and  in  effect  all  are 
stamped  from  the  same  cookie  cutter. 
"There  is  a  lack  of  personality  among 
the  younger  artists  today,"  he  says. 
"They  all  tend  to  sound  alike.  So  why 
go  out  and  get  two  different  perfor- 
mances if  this  is  the  case?  In  the  old 
days  you  had  Toscanini,  Beecham, 
Fu rtw  angler,  all  different,  all  great. 
Today  conductors  A.  B.  and  C — it 
makes  no  difference.  At  least,  I  can"t 
tell  them  apart." 

Record  companies,  as  well  as  the 


concert  business  in  general,  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  young  art- 
ists with  flaming  personality.  Every- 
body plays  and  conducts  well  these 
days,  but  few  lift  an  audience  and 
tarry  it  away.  RCA  and  Columbia  are 
both  looking  hard,  but  admit  they  have 
not  found  a  young  pianist  or  conduc- 
tor with  any  charisma.  They  have 
tried,  and  have  recorded  some,  and 
have  in  some  cases  exceeded  normal 
advertising  budgets  for  promotion.  But 
the  public  w  ill  not  buy. 

Contemporary  music  does  not  sell 
at  all.  "Nobody  likes  it."  says  Ward 
Botsford,  now  of  Caedmon  Records, 
who  was  a  recording  director  at  Vox 
for  many  years.  "The  damn  serial 
movement  has  meant  twenty  wasted 
years."  Norman  Racusin,  the  president 
of  RCA  Records,  has  ruefully  stated 
that  record  companies  generally  send 
more  free  copies  to  critics  than  they 
ultimately  sell.  What  does  sell  in  the 
classical  line?  The  baroque  revival  has 
about  spent  itself.  Romantic  music, 
aside  from  the  hundred  or  so  estab- 
lished masterpieces,  does  not  sell  at 
all.  though  some  small  companies  are 
putting  their  hopes  into  a  romantic 
revival.  Indeed,  say  the  record  people, 
nothing  outside  of  the  established  rep- 
ertory sells,   and  now  even  the  estab- 


ONE  MORE  TIME 
J)v  A.  R.  Amnions 

I  took  my  likelv  schizophrenia  in  hand 
and  said  if 

it  must  be  the  high  places,  let's  go  to  them, 
muse  how  tliev  lie  about,  see  how 

the  lessening  to  immatei  ialit)  occurs, 

how  the  peaks,  chipping  off.  folding  in.  loft 

free  to  the  danger  of  floating,  endure 

the  falling  awa\ .  the  unneighboring  to  high  isolation  : 

the  essential  reductions  to  form 
and  to  rock,  the  single  substance, 
gained,  we'll  confront  puzzling  air.  from 
the  strictest  consideration  to  the  freest. 

and  the  height  made  we'll  have  the  choiceless  ease 
of  the  single  choice,  dow  n.  and  leisure  to  come  on 
deepening  multiplicit) . 
trifling,  discrete  abundance, 

bottomless  diversity,  down  into  the  pines, 
morning  glories  and  I  rout  streams 
I  w here  the  lacew  ing  w orks  the  e\ ening  marginal  air  I 
blueberry  brush :  high-slope  cucumber  vines  abearing 


lished  repertory  is  not  self "< 
look  bad  all  over. 


may  hk  that  home  reel 
I  (  ill  into  record  sales.  N!m 
any  statistics  on  this,  bul  l 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  c 
an  FM  program  on  reel-to-i  1 
on  cassettes.  Sales  of  blan 
are  way  up,  and  nobody  b  e 
they  are  being  used  to  reqc 
first  cry.  Every  big  city — al 
cities  are  where  most  classi.l 
ings  are  sold — has  an  FMia 
voted  to  the  best  music.  Mli 
get  the  advance  programs,  ti. 
their  heart  desires,  record!! 
tions  on  3%  i.p.s.  cassetteja 
them  back  through  high-pie 
equipment,  achieving  sounfli 
good  as  the  original  source  T 
many  experts  who  believ  I 
main  factor  in  the  decline 
sales  is  not  the  kids,  not  th  e 
crunch,  not  costs,  but  the  c  n 
of  insane  duplication  of  31 
to  the  point  where  the  mai  st 
become  supersaturated — an  :f 
trious  home  recorders,  whim 
have  to  purchase  a  record. 

But  whatever  the  com.  I 
reasons,  the  American  rec  d 
nies  are  in  trouble  with  clas  1 
and  there  have  been  majc  c 
Even  so  great  a  group  as  h 
land  Orchestra  has  been  re  is 
its  exclusive  contract  wit!  C 
I  and  that  was  before  Ge  g< 
death  I .  John  McClure  o1  Ci 
nominally  the  Masterworl  1 
is  now  concentrating  on  pi 
rock  discs.  Budgets  have  b  n 
there  will  be  fewer  recordi ;« 
and  an  ever-increasing  pf  ei 
classical  music  on  disc  11 
ported.  Those  companies  uhi 
affiliations  will  be  in  a  bel  r.t 
than  the  largely  American  as 
and  Columbia.  Mercury  c  < 
the  Philips  line,  London  n 
Decca.  Capitol  on  EMf.  I  rf 
cusin  of  RCA  has  gone  al  ft 
hint  that  American  compajes 
out  of  the  classical  busineaifc 
not  an  unexpected  turn  foy.hi 
"If  the  repertory  is  not  bp 
with  meaningful  material  a  1 1 
ence  is  not  renewed  witfiN 
day  w  ill  come  when  recori  q 
will  not  be  able  to  rec< 
music."  Like  some  of  his  ret 
the  industry,  Racusin  h;  si 
future  and  it  does  not  worf 
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...through  a  short  experimental  memhershiv  in  tlie 

Book-of-the-Month  Club 


by  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
(Retail  price  $10 


<  wanted  fc 
"  bout  ser 


if 

a 
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you  always 
a-ve; " 
about  sex 

h}  DAVID 
I   REUBEN,  M.D. 
(Ret.  pnce  $6.95 
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THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  additional 
Club  Selections  or  Alternates  within  a  year  at  special  members'  prices 


292.  LAST  THINGS 

by  c.  P.  snow 
{Retail  price  $7.95 

234.  THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
by  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
MORISON.  Illustrated 
iRetail  pnce  $15./ 

522.  ALL  MANNER  OF  FOOD 

by  MICHAEI  FIELD 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $8.95. 


',Zi-~~-\2  \3 


510.  EELDA  by 
SAN'CY  MIL  FORD 

Photographs 
Hetail  price  $10 


526. 
HUMAN  SEXUAL 
INADEQUACY 

by  FRED  BELLIVEAL"  and 
LIN  richter  Foreword 
by  William  H. 
Masters,  M.D. 
and  Virginia  E.Johnson 
^Retail  price  $6.95 

127.  THE  POETRY 
OF  ROBERT  FROST 

Ediied  by  edward 
CONNERY  LATH  EM 
'Retail  price  $10.95 

485.  KNOW  YOUR 
ANTIQUES  by  Ralph  and 

TERjn  KOVEL.  Photos 
Retail  price  $7.95, 

484.  THE  900  DAYS 

The  Siege  of  Leningrad 

by  HARRISON  E.  SALISBURY 

Photographs 

(Retail  price  $10 

352.  BALL  FOUR  b 
JIM  BOLTON 
Photographs 
^Retail  price  $6.95, 

318. :  • 

MAN  by  irwin  shaw 
(Retail  price  $7.95 

THESE  THREE  BOOKS 
COUNT  AS  ONE  CHOICE 

174.1,     '  •  V 

THE  WARM.  STANYAN 
STREET  &  OTHER 
SORROWS  by  rod 
MCKUEN.  iRetill 
prices  totai  $13.50 


333.  -V-  :- 

KNITTING  BOOK 
by  GERTRUDE  TAYLOR 
Illustrated 
Retail  price  S9.95 

259.  JENNIE:  The  Life  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
by  RALPH  G.  MARTIN 
Photographs 
Retail  price  $8.95) 

520.  =::'•  .L'.G.LGE 

by  JULIUS  FAST 

.  Retail  price  $4.95) 

201.  LOVE  AND  WILL 

by  ROLLO  MAY 

Retail  price  $6.95 

198.  ::E.'.E_ 

EMBROIDERY  by 
ERICA  WILSON  Illus 
RetiU  price  $7.50 

283.  HL'EY  LONG  b 

T.  HARRY  WILLIAMS 

Photographs 
Retail  price  $12.50 

414.  'zl-  -  S:r 
Travels  and  Reflections 

by  JAMES  A  M1CHENER 
Photographs 
Retail  price  $10 

323.  UP  THE 

ORGANIZATION 

by  ROBERT  TOWNS  END 

(Retail  price  $5.95, 

319.  THE  COLLAPSE 
OF  THE  THIRD 
REPUBLIC.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Fall  of  France 
in  1940  by  william  l. 
SHIRER.  Macs 
'  Retail  price  $12.50 

130.  >S  :r---v 
COOKBOOK  b  the 
GALLOPING  GOURMET 
Photographs 
Retail  price  $7.50, 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS 
COUNT  AS  ONE  CHOICE 

200.  -:.\  - 

LEARN  WH0W  CHILDREN 
FAIL  h  JOHN  HOLT 
(Retail  prices  total  $9.45, 


368.  .'.ELLINGTON 

The  Years  of  the  Sword 

by  ELIZABETH  LONGFORD 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $10, 

512.  THE  WARTIME 
JOURNALS  OF 
CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 

Photographs 
Retail  price  $12.95 

355.  THE  0EATH  OF 
A  PRESIDENT  h 
WILLIAM  MANCHESTER 
Charts  and  maps 
(Retail  price  $10 

381. ROUSSEAU  AND 
REVOLUTION  by  will  and 
ARIEL  DURA  NT.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $15, 

511.  :ee.  \e 

What  Really  Happened  lo 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  b 

OTTO  FPJEDRICH.  PhotOS 
Ret^i:  price  S10 

161.  JOY  OF  COOKING 

b  IRMA  S  ROMBALER 
ard  MARION  R.  BECKER 
Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6.95 

107.  THE  WAY  THINGS 

WORK:  An  Illustrated 
Encyclopedia  of  Technology 
Retail  price  $9.95 

111.  E=*.EST 

HEMINGWAY:  A  Life  Story 

by  CARLOS  BAKER.  FhotOS 
(Retail  price  $10 

205.  PAPILL0N  by 

HENRI  CHARRIERE 
(Retail  price  $8.95 

347.  EXILES  by 
MICHAEL  J.  ARLEN 
Reiai!  price  $6.95 

580.  MASTERING  THE  ART 
OF  FRESCH  COOKING  by 
CHILD.  EERTHOLLE.  BECK 
Illus.  (Retail  price  $10, 

515.  RICHARD  HITTLEMAN  S 
YOGA  28  OAY  EXERCISE 
PLAN  PhotograDhs 
Retail  price  $7.95, 


349.  DOWN  ALL  THE  DAYS 

by  CHRISTY'  BROWN 
price  $6.95 

431.  r.Z 

OF  THE  THIRD  REICH 
hi  WILLIAM  L  SHIRER 
(Retail  price  $15> 

140.  THE  COMPLETE 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  by 
BENJAMIN  F.  MILLER,  M.D. 
3rd  revised  edition 
Illustrated 
Retail  price  $9.95 

152.  GCC  IS  AN 
ENGLISHMAN  by 

R.  F.  DELDERFIELD 
Recall  price  $7.95 

357.  '  • 

WITH  MY  AUNT  h 

GRAHAM  GREENE 
(Retail  price  $5.95; 
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When  quality  falls,  voices  rise. 
These  complaints  are  not  caused  by 
failures  of  technology.  But  by  failures  of 
humanity.  By  people's  attitudes. 

Suppose  you  were  told  that  hospital 
personnel  are  permitted  to  drop 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  babies. 
Or  that  you  must  tolerate  at  least 
two  mistakes  a  year  in  your  monthly 
bank  statement. 

Acceptable?  Not  likely. 

Yet  people  still  say  "nobody's 
perfect,"  and  allow  themselves  a  certain 
percentage  of  error  at  work. 

This  attitude  must  be  overcome. 
And  we  believe  if  s  humanly  possible. 

Doing  it  right,  every  time 

We  have  a  planned  program  for 
preventing  defects. 


It  starts  at  their  source.  With  people. 

People  must  be  encouraged  to 
develop,  voluntarily,  a  personal 
commitment  to  doing  the  job  right 
the  first  time,  every  time. To  develop  a 
"zero  defects"  attitude. One  that 
rejects  a  standard  of  doing  it  right 
most  of  the  time. 

The  cost  of  quality 

Our  people  now  know  that  quality 
means  conformance  to  standards. 
All  the  time.  And  they  must  measure 
results  by  their  lack  of  conformance. 

This  lack  of  conformance  is  what  we 
call  the  Cost  of  Quality,  the  additional 
expense  of  re-work,  scrap,  repair, 
warranty,  inspection  and  test,  on  which 
many  companies  spend  10  to  15 
percent  of  their  sales  dollar. 
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attitude  means  a  fine  return  on 
investment— for  you.  We  up  the  i  al; 
but  hold  down  costs.  By  making 
or  providing  it  for  less,  we  can  se 
it  for  less. 

Attaining  the  goal  of  "zero  def  ts' 
may  be  the  great  American  Drea  B 
it's  not  an  impossible  dream.  Anc 
we're  working  to  make  our  prodi  ts 
and  services  the  standard  for  qua  /, 
worldwide. 

International  Telephone  and  * 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park  ei 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


! 


Frank  Conroy's  remarkable  autobio- 
graphical book  Stop-time  was  pub- 
lished three  years  ago  to  a  warm 
critical  reception.  Eleanor  Dienstag 
wrote  in  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review:  "Stop-time,  free  of  rancor, 
rich  with  the  half-mad,  lonely  charac- 
ters who  people  our  times,  is  one  of 
the  finest  books  about  growing  up  I 
have  ever  read." 

After  his  assignment  to  write  about 
Charles  Manson  and  the  Sharon  Tate 
murders  (see  "Manson  Wins! — a  fan- 
tasy," page  53 )  Conroy  made  several 
trips  to  Hollywood.  "At  first  I  was  go- 
ing to  simply  report  the  facts,  but  as 
I  pondered  the  events  I  became  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  shallowness  of 
most  of  the  interpretations  of  them  fil- 
tering through  the  straight  reporting 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  My 
attention  wandered  from  how  it  had 
happened  to  why  it  had  happened.  If 
Manson  is  guilty,  his  twenty  years  in 
jail  were  the  key. 

"I  don't  suppose  it  is  up  to  me  to 
decide  if  there  is  a  place  for  this  kind 
of  writing  about  real  events.  Most 
often  I  come  to  an  understanding  of 
what  I  am  writing  about  as  I  write 
it  (like  the  lady  who  doesn't  know  what 
she  thinks  until  she  says  it),  and  al- 
though there  are  dangers  to  the  ap- 
proach there  is  also  space,  space  to 
discover  what  you  hadn't  known,  to 
surprise  yourself,  to  open  up.  The  sup- 
positions shouldn't  take  over,  though, 
or  you  have  a  cart  leading  a  horse. 


They  should  be  extrapolaln 
sonable  extrapolations  drawilfi 
facts.  It  has  to  be  done  in  <  01 
The  writer  must  give  up  ti  i 
know  he  is  right,  which  wasjic 
ly  an  illusion  anyway,  wnp 
style,  and  content  himself  vih 
to  be  right.  Since  all  writings 
to  one  degree  or  another,  l<v 
tense  may  be  important.  Tlj  s 
stuff — so  often  wrong — mS  -t 
less  dangerous  than  a  af-i 
fantasy." 

Conroy,  thirty-four,  is  |gi 
of  Haverford.  He  now  livtj  i 
York  and  is  working  on  mi' 
and  a  novel. 


Coming  in  future  issues  of 
Bill  D.  Moyers  on  Amer 
1970s;  Norman  Mailer  o 
David  Halberstam  on  R 
Namara  and  the  source 
Marshall  Frady  on  Israel; 
King  on  his  father;  James 
the  Clay-Quarry  fight;  Johi 
clubwomen  in  Baltimore 
Rhodes  on  a  Kansas  orphai 


The  cover:  In  the  traditii  al 
pack    of    fortune-telling    c  ds 
Hanged  Man  is  suspended  ro 
gallows  and  has  a  nimbus  ou 
head.  According  to  Eden  Gi  . 
Tarot    Revealed,   his   face  ;.v 
deep  enhancement,  and  the 
gests  the  reversal  of  the  n  d 
than  of  the  body. 
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II 


omosexual  status 


Joseph  Epstein's  article  [September] 
i>  not  an  analysis  of  "The  Struggle  for 
Sexual  Identity."  as  the  title  would  lead 
u>  to  believe.  It  i»  hi>  account  of  his 
own  personal  trauma  in  coming  to 
terms  with  a  part  of  human  experience 
which  is.  he  belie\es.  antithetical  to  the 
present  intellectual  framework  of  his 
life.  And  once  we  readers  discover  that 
Mr.  Epstein  is  really  writing  about  "the 
lo\e  that  dares  not  speak  its  name."  we 
are  introduced  to  several  curious  speci- 
mens of  humanity  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  "curse."  .  .  .  There  is.  for 
example,  the  friendly  man  who  stared 
at  the  teen-aged  Joseph  Kpstein  through 
t!ic  window.  Obviously  nothing  but  a 
child  seducer  of  the  old  school.  Then 
there  is  Richard,  Mr.  Epstein's  Army 
buddy,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  "roaring 
tag"  i  something  akin  to  the  MGM 
trademark  I  believe  •  and  who.  despite 
his  agreeable  qualities,  had  been  de- 
ceiving Mr.  Epstein  all  the  time,  cheat- 
ing him  by  hiding  "the  essential,  the 
number  one  fact  in  his  life."  Then,  of 
course,  we  have  an  instance  of  that 
plague  of  plagues — the  drunken  South- 
ern mayor  who  goes  around  embracing 
government  antipoverty  workers  in 
men's  rooms.  Topping  the  bill  is  Eliot, 
the  "new"  homosexual,  remorseless, 
free-wheeling,  and  altogether  rather 
intriguing  to  Mr.  Epstein,  though  still 
contemptible  and  deserving  pit  v.  poor 
dear. 

Mr.  Epstein  seems  to  have  begun  his 
life  with  a  predisposed  attitude  toward 
sexuality.  This  became  his  act  of  faith. 
And  in  an  almost  zealous  manner,  he 
has  sought  examples  in  the  physical 
world  to  reinforce  his  unfounded,  pre- 
existing concepts.  Being  intelligent  and 
possessing  a  critical  mind,  he  expect- 
edly  encounters  contradictions,  and  re- 
peatedly he  exposes  the  fallacies  of  his 
own  illogical  situation.  The  undercur- 
rent of  his  article  is  an  irresistible  tide 
to  new  modes  of  behavior  based  on  a 
larger  interpretation  of  Man's  erotic 
possibilities,  vet  Mr.  Epstein  adamantly 
refuses  to  swim  with  the  stream,  pre- 


ferring instead  to  battle  his  wav  back 
up  to  some  bank  of  absoluteness  that 
never  really  existed.  He  acknowledges 
his  failure  in  marriage  and  he  men- 
tion- the  marital  malaise  of  his  friends. 
\\  hy  can  t  he  see  the  next  logical  step? 
If  he  is  reaching  for  something  bevond 
the  bondage  of  conventional  marriage, 
he  can  no  longer  rule  out  homosexual 
activity  as  a  taboo  resulting  from  the 
necessity  of  compulsive  heterosexual 
attachments.  Mr.  Epstein  has  painted 
himself  into  a  corner  from  which  he 
can  only  attack  homosexuality  as  per- 
sonally  detestable,  surely  for  an  "intel- 
lectual"  a  weak  position.  Mr.  Epstein's 
attitudes,  not  only  to  homosexualitv 
but  to  sexualitv  in  general,  are  very 
likely  linked  to  his  attitudes  concerning 
political  and  social  affairs.  He  remarks 
that  the  burden  of  the  homosexual's 
condition  is  that  his  sexuality  is  an  ob- 
session.  a  tyrannical,  inescapable,  pos- 
sessive mania.  Though  this  statement 
reveals  more  about  Mr.  Epstein's  pro- 
jections than  any  kind  of  objective 
truth,  one  wonders  if  Mr.  Epstein  hasn't 
peeked  into  a  mass-circulation  maga- 
zine or  watched  any  hour  of  commer- 
cial television.  If  he  had  he  might  real- 
ize that  there  are  merchants,  admen, 
whole  corporations,  businessmen  all 
the  way  down  the  line  who  assume  that 
nil  their  public  is  obsessed  about  their 
sexual  capabilities  or  more  preciselv 
making  up  for  their  sexual  deficiencies. 
And  though  this  shouldn't  be  interpret- 
ed as  a  defense  for  Mr.  Epstein's  asser- 
tion, what  he  may  be  observing  in  his 
few  homosexual  acquaintances  is  simply 
one  wing  of  a  larger,  pervading  illness. 

Mr.  Epstein  also  has  a  passion  for 
categorization.  After  thoroughly  con- 
demning homosexualitv.  he  then  de- 
sires  a  national  census  to  know  how 
many  people  there  are  who  have  gone 
"that  way  ."  May  be  once  they  can  be 
identified,  they  could  wear  yellow  arm- 
bands or  something  to  make  them  eas- 
ily recognizable,  especially  so  that  chil- 
dren could  avoid  them.  The  nasty  thing 
about  homosexuality,  though,  is  its  un- 
predictableness.  Even  if  one  could  sep- 
arat  •  all  the  homosexuals  from  all  the 
heterosexuals  one  dav.  one  might  find 


two  nice  heterosexual  fam 
love  several  days  later.  T 
Mr.  Epstein's  discomfort  i 
bitrarily    wants  to  proscn 
portion  of  the  capability  of 
pression.  and  after  once 
down,  separate  it.  as  one  It 
rate  the  white  and  v  oik  of  a 
ing   achieved   a  seemingly 
separation  in  his  own  lif 
then  defend  this  rather  un 
librium  by  projecting  his  na  o 
ing  onto  the  world,  whiej 
that  he  have  a  set  of  aggreK 
to  undermine  any  way  of  e 
as  a  threat  to  his.  i.e.  any  a 
living  that  does  not  assum  h. 
cial  separation.  Hence  his  k 
know  whether  a  man  with  a< 
dealing  is  homosexual  or  n{ 
Norman  Mailer's  comment  h 
homosexual  who  has  succew 
pressing  his  homosexuality i( 
the  right  not  to  be  called  hoioi 
This  seemingly    mild  stattja 
tively   drips    with    rex  ealis?  1 
prejudices,    i  For   an  exariu 
where  Norman  Mailer  star* 
gard  to  women  and  homostju 
Kate  Millett's  enlightening  U 
tics.  And.  having  mentioi  1 
why  doesn't  Mr.  Epstein  4ns 
male  homosexuality  ?  If  he[ 
having  this  curse  inflicted 
how  would  he  feel  if  he 
ters?  Must  we  divide  his 
ing  double  standard  once  £  iu 
\^  hy  does  he  choose  to  se<  id 
ality  as  opposed  to  and  mul  I 
sive  of  heterosexuality?  lit 
logical  to  understand  both  It 
and  frequently  alternating.  Bl 
contact  with  other  humans?]* 
W  hat  needs  to  be  so  despja 
and  repeated  to  Messrs.  EpsI'D 
and  their  fellow  defenders  I 
sive  heterosexual  life  is  thil 
ting  late  for  them,  it  is  get!  £ 
all  of  us,  and  if  there  isn't  □ 
ing  in  of  superegos,  somefl 
to  see  where  they  have  imM 
spots,  some  realigning  ofjX 
tudes  to  reflect  the  actualitiqi 
experience  and  its  creative  jl 
then  we  mav  all  find  oursjl 


We  started  a  small  car  revolution  by 
coming  out  with  America's  first  subcompact:  the  Gremlin. 


ng  the  competition  to  the  punch  and  setting 
ust  one  part  of  the  Gremlin's  short  history, 
ler  part  is  unfolding  now:  the  superiority  of  the 
ver  the  other  American  made  subcompacts. 
•remlin  is  purely  and  simply  more  fun  to  drive, 
hief  reason  for  this  is  the  engine  that  comes 
■remlin  as  standard  equipment, 
proven  6  cylinder  engine  that  produces  a 
horsepower. 

ega  and  the  Pinto,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
4  cylinder  engines  with  90  and  75  horsepower 


respectively. 

The  maneuverability  of  the  Gremlin  is  another 
major  contributor  to  the  fun. 

Its  turning  circle,  at  33  feet,  is  3  feet  less  than 
Volkswagen's. 

And,  of  course,  the  Gremlin  gives  you  the  expected 
advantages  of  fuel  economy  (up  to  25  miles  per  gallon) 
ease  of  maintenance  and  low  initial  cost.The  2-passenger 
lists  for  $1 ,899.  The  4-passenger  for  $1 ,999. 

So,  if  you're  going  to  buy  an  American  made  sub 
compact,  buy  the  original. 


)u  had  to  compete  with  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler  what  would  you  do?  V\.  American  Motors 
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bargain  because  prices  include  your  Air-India  flights  and  so  much  more. 
Theatre  Europe.  If  you've  got  a  drop  of  theatre  in  your  blood.  Aaja 

from  4><3lO 

No  tours  ever  gave  you 
so  much  of  Europe  on  stage. 
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as  parodies  of  humanity;  [ 
IiikI  ourselves  forced  to  ac  p 
and  Julie  as  our  personal  o 
John  I 
Gay  Libei 
B. 

Mr.  Epstein's  picture  oM 
i a ry  heterosexual  life-styles  n 
is  strikingly  bleak  and  | 
.  .  .  [and]  is  redeemed  soil\ 
fact  that  homosexuality  isti 
represent  something  worse.  )1 
Epstein  is  desperately  tryi ; 
up  what  he  fears  is  a  totua 
structure  by  using  the  yi 
minority  as  a  scapegoat. 

Clearly  it  is  not  easy  tfbi 
sexual  in  America — just  ili 
eas)  to  be  black.  By  a  curi  is 
unique  process  of  reason:; 
blames  not  the  persecutor 
persecuted  .  .  .  Epstein's  ubn 
demnation  of  homosexuaV 
descriptive,  however,  but  t=.o 
an  overwhelming  persona'1  a 
Such  an  irrational  judgment 
countered  logically,  whiq 
grounding  prejudice  in  pejoi 
ings  of  revulsion  is  equalllij 
racists  and  anti-Semites. 

.  .  .  Epstein  seems  to  assi  le 
social  antipathies  are  immu  jl 
is  only  less  candor  aboui  n; 
homosexuals  I ,  yet  much  o  li 
is  devoted  to  what  he  la  :n 
growing  acceptance.  In  sp  .k 
publicly,  he  clearly  is  seekiM 
vigorate  old  prejudice  anaa 
...  A  pity  which,  like  Epstejs, 
from  contempt,  can  easily  b|n 
into  persecution.  His  articltis 
in  this  direction. 

David  1st 
Berl  e\ 

In  his  recent  article.  Josd 
says,   "The   most   affectin;  o 
Goodman's  love  poems  anfch 
dressed  to  boys."  By  and  la  e 
with  this  judgment,  thougljl 
say  "young  men,"  not  "boi. 
is  rare,  isn't  it,  for  marrie)  I 
to  be  the  source  of  lyricalra 
novels.  The  premarital  and  vt 
tal  are  much  more  likeK  l 
payoff  of  art-working,  and 
such  affairs  have  usually  k  n 
sexual.  The  ups  and  dow  ns  I 
have  other  ways  of  working  I 
out  than  by  writing.  Corref  )fl 
'  the  most  passionate  of  my  pfH 
j  married  love,  e.g.,  "Gavotd 
I  tions  after  Rameau,"  have 
marriage  crises. 
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On  the  author's  main  th  ip 
horrors  of  homosexual  actsiis 
back  on  nearly  sixty  yearsj)f 
can  say  only  that  1  have  Un 
unhappy,  I  have  had  sonnjbi 
hours  making  love  to  men,  lis 
many  lasting  and  cumulati'l  3 
tions  as  a  husband  and  fathij  I 
some  shaking  calamities.  F< J  n 
kinds  of  love  have  been  eflrti 
full  of  obligation.  I  have  ud 
way  of  estimating  how  all  o  Jii 
pares  to  somebody  else's  coi,je 
and  I  am  bemused  that  Josesi  ] 
is  so  certain  that  he  kno\*  1 
estimate  the  comparative  vale 

Since  he  asserts  that,  ailtn 
senting  adults,  "homosexu.™ 
crime  without  a  victim,"  I  slj 
why  Joseph  Epstein  writes  t 
that  can  only  exacerbate  th  I 
dom"  of  homosexuals  that  ; 
of.  rather  than  trying  to  ii 
prejudice  against  harmless  I  n 
ings.  My  own  view,  let  me  si 
no  sexual  practices  w  hate\  I 
they  are  malicious  or  extrei  h 
ridden,  do  any  harm  to  an  ioi 
eluding  children.  Certainly  an 
harm  is  done  by  any  atteirls 
press,  frighten,  or  denigrate.!  I 
PaulIqi 
X.  StratW 

There  was  something  so  jta 
conclusive  I  save  that  he  saiaM 
none  of  his  sons  would  evela 


one  I  about  Mr.  Epstein's 
homosexuality  that  1  feel  I 
missed  some  subtlety —  I  am 
three-year-old  wife  of  two 
has  led  a  standard,  shelter 
middle-class  life,  where  roH 
just  suspect  people  are  hobj 
( like  in  my  case  ex-\\  AC  n 
who  pinch  your  bottom  I  bu  ■ 
1  think  I've  done  infinitely  ■ 
jective  thinking  on  the  topic  u 
Kpstein.  .  .  . 

It  is  ver\  unclear  how  mi  1 J 
ual  preference  is  traditionallJ-< 
biologically — determined.  (|<j 
homosexuality  is  anti-baby,  II 
is  anti-family-harmony  so  ■ 
has  anciently  set  up  taboJ  I 
both  so  that  he  could  procreaW 
vive.  With  modern  science  all 
knowledge  incest  has  Hi 
strengthened  taboo  against  rri 
fortunate  children — but  wit™ 
lation  explosion  the  same  dof  n< 
true  for  homosexuality.  In  I 
are  no  good  reasons  that  iH 
adults  should  not  select  th  ' 
preferences  in  an  entirely  |rn 
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atmosphere,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
wreak  harm  on  unl>orn  generations 
Icertainlv  not  tin-  rase  in  homosexual 
relations ) . 

In  such  a  society,  if  homosexuals 
continued  to  be  as  unhappy  and  mal- 
adjusted as  Mr.  Kpstein  believes  them 
inherently  to  be — then  he  would  have 
a  case,  of  sorts,  lint  for  right  now  his 
article  is  disturbingly  inflexible.  .  .  . 

Nan  S.  Kraft 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  more 
innocent  than  I  am  today,  but  also 
more  cocksure.  I  was  serving  as  a 
Pharmacist's  Mate  in  a  Naval  Hospital 
on  Long  Island.  Working  with  me  was 
a  nurse  whom  I  liked  very  much.  We 
had  a  Jewish  patient  on  our  ward  who 
was  very  hard  to  handle.  One  day, 
driven  to  exasperation  by  his  demands, 
I  let  go  with  a  violent  attack  on  Jews. 
1  concluded  In  saving,  "And  they're  all 
the  same.""  My  nurse  friend  was  vis- 
ibly shaken.  Another  friend  took  me 
aside  and  explained  that  Mildred  was 
Jewish.  Well.  1  lost  a  lot  of  my 
cocksureness  that  afternoon.  (  Perhaps 
mv  conversion  was  overdramatic.  With- 
in a  few  days  I  had  switched  from 
reading  the  old  New  York  Sun  to  read- 


ing PM,  which,  to  use  Joseph  Epstein's 
categories,  was  an  essentially  Jewish 
newspaper.  I  Since  then  1  have  met 
many  Jews  who  conform  to  my  youth- 
ful caricature,  but  I  have  learned  that 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  Jews  as 
there  is  in  Gentiles.  Epstein's  article 
brought  that  long -forgotten  incident  to 
painful  remembrance. 

As  a  case  in  point,  he  claims  that 
the  general  run  of  heterosexuals  are 
not  defined  by  their  sexuality  at  all, 
but  that  homosexuality  is  a  full-time 
matter,  a  human  status,  in  other  words, 
that  a  homosexual  is  defined  by  his 
sexuality.  For  this  he  offers  no  proof. 
To  say  that  the  homosexual  is  an  out- 
law only  proves  that  our  laws  are  cruel 
las  he  himself  grants  I.  But  apparently 
the  proof  is  supposed  to  rest  in  the 
cases  he  cites.  Most  of  the  homosex- 
uals most  of  us  have  noticed  probably 
do  correspond  to  his  examples.  But,  for- 
tunately, many  of  us  have  also  known 
homosexuals  who  bear  no  resemblance 
to  this  caricature.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
to  describe  heterosexuals  in  terms  of  a 
Hugh  Hefner,  with  whom  sexuality 
dors  seem  to  be  a  full-time  matter,  or, 
at  the  other  end.  a  Billy  Graham — you 
take  your  pick  in  terms  of  what  you 
want  to  prove. 


I  don't  say,  "Some  of  m  j 
are  homosexuals'"  but  neitl  r; 
"Some  of  my  best  frien<b 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  1  do 
son  by  his  sexuality,  cold  | 
etc.,  but  this  is  only  when  •  |j 
this  special  factor  in  a  par  ui 
That  Epstein  automaticall  de 
homosexual   by   his  sexu. 
proves  only  the  self-impose  po 
his  experiences. 

When  he  closes  on  ai  er 
note,  by  saying  that  noth 
could  ever  do  would  makeirr. 
than  if  any  of  them  wercjo 
homosexual,  and  thereby  lx  on 
to  niggerdom,  I  feel  real  rin 
what  is  it,  other  than  ma  if 
dice,  that  condemns  som-  p< 
niggerdom?  I  am  sad  tit 
enough  prejudice  around  t 
lions  of  our  people,  wheth  h 
ual  or  something  else,  a  si 
demned  to  niggerdom.  I  >n' 
homosexuality  for  my  son  itl 
it  is  a  "curse,"  that  is,  an  ia 
injury.  But  neither  do  I  '•sit 
other  things  for  him.  Wha  d 
is  that  he  grow  up  "man'"- 
specting  and  self-giving,  i  I 
tive,  humane,  and  loving.  1  io\ 
that  he  could  grow  up  i  a 
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lis  defined  and  valued  by 
;  that.  And  I  would  guess 
ch  a  society  homosexuality 
only  be  less  of  a  problem, 
,ere  would  also  be  less  of  it 

The  Rev.)  Neil  R.  Jordahl 
Chicago,  111. 

me  as  odd  that  Mr.  Epstein, 
to  have  so  much  insight  and 
ithy  for  the  plight  of  homo- 
mid  at  the  same  time  show 
lack  of  human  values  by 
;e  would  disrupt  a  friend- 
d  he  discover  a  friend  of 
mosexual.  I  should  think  he 
ize  that  there  is  more  to  a 
than   one's  sexual  prefer- 
repulsed  by  the  idea  of  eat- 
1,  but  I  hardly  would  break 
dship  with  a  person  who 
enjoy  raw  fish.  If  Mr.  Ep- 

0  examine  all  of  his  friends' 
,erences.  practices,  and  fan- 
light soon  find  he  would 

riendless,  as  even  certain 
eterosexual  practices,  etc., 
^ive  or  more  so  than  many  a 

1  practice.  Anyw  ay,  one's  sex 
be  one's  own  business.  .  .  . 

Denise  A.  Di  Anne 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

pstein  in  his  absorbing  ar- 
'"Nobody  says,  or  at  least 
r  heard  anyone  say,  'Some 
friends  are  homosexuals.'  ' 
/ears  ago  my  wife  and  I 
lat  used  to  be  an  annual 
an  Francisco  called  "The 
|s."  This  particular  edition 
it  Fugazi  Hall  in  North 
ong  other  activities  some 
jazz  readings  were  deliv- 

an  Francisco's  major  liter- 
;ame  out  on  stage  for  such 
be  accompanied  by  a  jazz 
gentleman  was  impressive 
3e,  well-groomed  and  wear- 
»peared  to  be  a  blue  pin- 
He  looked  out  over  the 
aited  for  silence  and  then 
e  line,  "Some  of  my  best 
homosexuals." 
1\  he  had  hoped  to  either 
ii  >c  this  sophisticated  Bay 
Instead,  there  was  com- 
from  a  puzzled  audience 
vhy  a  man  of  his  stature 
lecessary  to  make  such  a 
ent. 

Phil  Palmer 
Petaluma,  Calif. 
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Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a 
great  drink  before  lunch  or  dinner. 
No  wonder  Dry  Sack,  the  man's 
sherry,  is  so  popular. 
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HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
SHE 

HAS  EVER 
KNOWN 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane 
of  Calcutta,  lying  in  her  doorway,  un- 
conscious from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on 
Margaret's  face  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand why  her  mother  can't  get  up, 
or  why  her  father  doesn't  come  home, 
or  why  the  dull  throb  in  her  stomach 
won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret 
is  dying  of  malnutrition.  She  has  per- 
iods of  fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely 
glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated 
stomach,  falling  hair,  parched  skin. 
And  finally,  death  from  malnutrition, 
a  killer  that  claims  10,000  lives  every 
day . 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day  per  person,  then 
throw  away  enough  garbage  to  feed 
a  family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the 
average  dog  in  America  has  a  higher 
protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the 
ranks  of  1 1 2  billion  people  who  are 
forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would 
be  a  bowl  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 


a  piece  of  fish  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar,  later  in  the  week  more  rice — 
maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  dis- 
asters and  phenomenal  birth  rate,  the 
Indian  government  is  valiantly  trying 
to  curb  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called 
"The  Eternal  Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a 
happy  ending,  because  she  has  a  CCF 
sponsor  now.  And  for  only  Si  2  a 
month  you  can  also  sponsor  a  child 
like  Margaret  and  help  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter — and  love. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
personal  history,  and  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters.  Christmas  cards — 
and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  1938.  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
to-person  way  of  sharing  their  bless- 
ings with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:  India.  Brazil,  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let 
us  select  a  child  for  you  from  our 
emergency  list.) 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


Box  511 
Richmond.  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy      □  girl  in  Name_ 

(Country )  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 


Address. 


I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  my  first 

payment  of  $  Send  me  child's  name, 

story,    address   and    picture.    I  cannot 

sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


HP  36NO 


City  

State  Zip  

Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:   Write   1407  Yonge.  Toronto  7. 


Joseph  Epstein  wrote  ajol 
homosexuality  and  mentioi  I 
quaintance  for  whom.  "App'e 
sex  of  homosexuality  in  r  i 
pelled  him.  Inii  the  hom(  j 
became  involved  with  did." I 

Appearing  as  a  normal,  e 
well-adjusted,  and  consideid 
tive  young  man,  I  am  an  u:ia 
dividual.  The  homosexual  ; 
physical  love  are  indeed  les 
to  me:  however,  most  of  th  hi 
uals  available  for  participate 
tasteful  to  me.  Rarely  wo*d 
desire  a  lingering  relationsip 
member  of  my  "outlaw  sjh 
had  joined  me  in  a  homOx 

One  can  go  to  a  Strang  c 
find  a  fraternity  of  homo&u 
experience  has  been  that  the  a 
baths,  and  parks  not  only,i 
dam.  Munich.  Los  Angeles,  m 
ton.  but  also  in  Boise,  Littlt  lc 
Sante  Fe.  But  this  isn't  enorh 
no  matter  how  w  idely  accent 
sexuality  may  become  in 
States. 

Hiding  my  homosexualit  f 
"straight"*  side  of  mv  life  isHlj 
it's  the  unfullilling  and  unji 
element  of  my  homosexualip 
uncomfortable.  1  es.  Mr.  "is' 
you  think  1  think  too.  that  h  a> 
are  quite  literally  cursed.  J 

On 

Studiout 

...  Of  course  there  are  H 
homosexuals — just   as  thei 
and  ev  il  heterosexuals.  But  a 
rected  the  Institute  for  Senii 
I  Kinsey  I   massiv  e  study  o;l. 
uals  in  San  Francisco  in  1 )! 
know   thousands  of  homoi-a 
eluding  myself — and  what  J 
scribes  as  "The  Homosexujj. 
to  represent  only  a  minu 
of  this  major  minority  gr'.J 
society. 

Epstein  would  have  don'li 
to   our   society   had   he  fl 
tongue-in-cheek  vocationaH 
being  a  priest.  Indeed  the*; 
cogent  sentence  in  his  whoj 
long  and  miserable  article  I 
ignorance  makes  me  fiigli 
too! 

T  i 

San  Fran ; 

Since  I  am  involved  in 
sexual  behavior  in  animals.  | 
ticular  attention  to  Josep 
comments  regarding  the  oc  i 
homosexuality  in  animals.  > 


rer  y  rent  a  car  company  will 
it  you  a  car.  And  that's  where 
the  comparison  ends. 


eaboutl5,000placesinthis 
where  you  can  rent  a  car. 
,;y  go  from  local  guys  with 
il  of  cars  to 
companies  - 
asands. 
rely  hand  you 
I)  a  car. 
comparison 

IS  who  do      We  can  rent  you  a  car  at  over  a 
do  a  lot.  hundred  airports  you've  never  heard  of. 

dy  else  does  everything  Hertz  does, 
j  make  it  easier  to  rent  a  car. 

We  can  have  a  car  waiting 
for  you  in  any  of  over  100 
^  countries, 
\y  in  practically 
every  major 
airport,  and 
in  many  that 
aren't  so 
major. 
If  you 
want  to  rent 
a  car  in  one 
i2f  city  and 
7  in  any  of  over  1500  others,  we'll 
t  for  a  small  drop-off  charge. 
B.  cities  and  many  overseas,  there's 
ff  charge.  Ask  us  for  details.) 
i  number  of  cities,  we  have 
ffice  where  you  can  rent  a  car 
it  at  any  hour  of  the  day 


y  rent  you  a  car, 
)u  places  to  take  it 


you  can  reserve  a 

r  Hertz  office  in 

y  calling 

^ee  number : 
15131. 

u  want  to  drive 
i  y  other  than  a  regular 

ixie,  ask  for  it  when  you 


make  your  reservation.  You  can  rent  new 
Ford  Torinos,  Mustangs,  Lincoln  Continen- 
tals, Mercury  Cougars,  and  about  28  other 
kinds  of  cars,  including  convertibles,  station 
wagons,  sports  cars,  and  even  trucks. 

Most  of  these  things  help  you  when  you 
rent  or  return  the  car.  But  we've 
learned  that  people  can  use  a  lot  of 
help  in  between.  If  you  don't  know 
where  to  go,  and  don't  know 
how  to  get  there,  we  can 

neJP-  We  Ve  We  know  places  where 
printed  a      you  can  ward  off  an  attack 

manual  for  of  midn'gnt  hungries. 

most  every  major 
city  in  the  U.S.  It  tells 
you  where  to  find  a 
good  hotel,  a  decent 
restaurant,  how  much 
to  tip,  etc.  And  once 
you  know  where  you 
want  to  go,  there  are 
maps  in  the  manual  to 
show  you  how  to  get  there. 

Lastly,  we  rent  you  a  Ford  that's 
probably  better  maintained  than  the  car 
you  left  at  home,  a  car  that's  checked 
out,  washed,  and  serviced  everytime  it's 
rented.  After  all  this,  you  could 
expect  Hertz  rates  to  be  higher. 
Generally,  they  are  not.  In  most 
cities,  they  start  as  low  as 
$7.47  a  day  and  10*1  a  mile 
for  a  minimum  of  7  days, 
for  a  weekend,  or  even  a 
2-day  holiday.  (Insurance 
is  included,  gas  is  not. ) 

But  as  you  can  tell,  we're 
not  just  a  place  to  rent  a  car. 
We  consider  it  our  business  to 
help  people  travel  as  pain- 
lessly as  possible. 


We'll  rent  you  a  Ford  your  wife 
might  never  dream  of  letting  you  own. 
Call  800-654-3131. 


Hertz 


You  don't  just  rent  a  car.  You  rent  a  company. 
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Scandinavia 
declares 
"Open  Season." 


It's  on  right  now,  in  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  cities  are  alive.  Excitement 
runs  high.  Prices  and  hotel 
rates  are  low.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  there's  more  to  do. 
Theater,  ballet,  opera,  con- 
certs. Shops  and  showrooms 
bursting  with  Scandinavia's 
Design  Cavalcade,  a  yearly 
display  ot  the  best  in  contem- 
porary design.  Wild  game 
and  other  specialties  are  in 
season  at  the  restaurants.  And 
eating  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  nights'  activities.  (You'll 
see.) 

Come  to  Scandinavia's 
"Open  Season."  Now  there's 
more  to  do,  and  less  to  pay. 
And  reduced  fares  on  all  SAS 
flights  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Montreal  and  Anchorage — 
more  flights  than  any  other 
airline.  Want  to  know  more? 
See  your  travel  agent,  or  send 
us  the  coupon. 


SAS 

Box  3443,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
I'm  wide  open  to  suggestions. 
Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Scandinavia's  "Open  Season." 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


My  travel  agent  is 

Just  let  yourself 
goon 


S4S 


cates,  a  number  of  animals,  including 
several  familiar  mammalian  species, 
have  been  observed  displaying  sexual 
responses  toward  members  of  the  same 
sex.  Among  females  the  most  common 
(  xample  is  the  observation  of  females 
in  estrus  being  mounted  by  other  fe- 
males not  in  estrus.  Among  males  one 
may  find  juveniles  or  even  adults 
mounting  each  other  when  penned  to- 
gether. Additionally,  in  some  species 
individuals  of  either  sex  may  use  the 
sexual  mounting  posture  as  an  ex- 
pression of  dominance  .over  other  ani- 
mals of  the  same  or  op'posite  sex.  These 
behavioral  patterns  are  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  are  considered  species-typical. 
There  is.  however,  an  important  differ- 
ed e  between  this  naturally  occurring 
homosexual  behavior  in  animals  and 
the  <  haracteristic  pattern  of  human 
homosexuality — when  given  a  choice, 
animals  do  not  prefer  to  copulate  with 
individuals  of  the  same  sex.  When  this 
does  occur  it  is  considered  highly 
maladaptive  or  abnormal.  On  the  other 
hand,  probably  the  most  distinguishing 
(  haracteristic  of  the  human  homosex- 
ual syndrome  is  the  overriding  prefer- 
ence for  a  member  of  the  same  sex. 

I  wish  to  clarify  this  matter  because 
the  popular  interest  in  animal  behavior 
coupled  with  Epstein's  brief  reference 
to  animal  homosexuality  may  mis- 
lead some  readers  into  believing  that 
perfectly  parallel  homosexual  patterns 
occur  in  both  man  and  animals,  and 
that  in  animals  such  behavior  is  nor- 
mal. 

Bojamiis  L.  Hart,  Assoc.  Prof. 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
University  of  Calif.,  Davis 

Before  anyone  forecloses  discussion 
of  homosexuality  in  America,  he  ought 
to  have  concrete  evidence  of  what  it 
is.  No  such  evidence  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, despite  a  good  deal  of  armchair 
theorizing  both  by  psychologists  and 
by  homosexuals  themselves.  But  one 
couple,  Dr.  William  Masters  and  Mrs. 
Virginia  Johnson  of  St.  Louis,  have 
done  their  homework,  and  appear  to 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  homosexuality, 
male  and  female,  startlingly  different 
from  those  of  the  psychologists,  and 
from  those  homosexuals  have  proposed. 

Masters  and  Johnson  long  ago  com- 
pleted laboratory  studies  of  how  male 
and  female  homosexuals  physically  re- 
late. They  are  presently  engaged  in 
clinical  studies  to  see  if  homosexuality 
can  be  treated  among  those  who  wish 
it  treated.  I  interviewed  Masters  and 


You  don't  create  a  mild  sensation. 
You  become  one. 


:  iest  thing  in  the  world  is 

lea  sensation. 

I  of  yelling  and  screaming, 

publicity  and  lo,  you're  a 

>n. 

today,  though,  and  gone 

)W. 

it  out  for  the  long  haul. 

h  takes  a  degree  of  patience. 


ts  a  little  more 


Just  look  at  the  way  we  make 
our  product. 

We  blend  45  of  Scotland's 
lightest  whiskies. 

But  with  one  difference. 
We  mellow  each  at  least  eight  full 
years.  (We  said  we  had  patience.) 

You  can't  get  the  only  Scotch 
that's  a  blend  of  youthful  lightness 
and  aged  mellowness  any  other  way. 


So  we  wait. 

Which  seems  to  be  worth  the 
price,  since  when  we're  finished 
we  have  something  a  little  more 
than  just  another  light  Scotch. 

We  have  Scotch  at  its  lightest. 
And  its  mellowest. 

Only  then  do  we  affix  our  label 
and  right  the  glass. 

And  pour  you  a  mild  sensation. 


BU  m        SCOTCH  WHISKIES,  86  PROOF.  THE  JOS.  GARNEAI)  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  NY©  1970 

Ambassador:  it  mellows  8  years. 


Go  Dutch  for  the  _Iolidays 


Give  one  of  Bols  Liqueurs' 
29  delicious  flavors. 
In  the  fifth,  with 
a  handsome 
Christmas  carton 
of  delft  design. 
Or  in  beautiful, 
imported  Dutch 
delftware. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A. 
BOLS  LIQUEURS,  30-86  PROOF, 
ERVEN  LUCAS  BOLS  DISTILLING  CO., 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  ©  1970.  IMPORTED  LIQUEURS 

IN  DELFTWARE  CONTAINERS  54-62  PROOF  JOS.  GARNEAU  CO.  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Combine  Europe 

with  a  new 
Mercedes-Benz. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you,  free,  the  Mercedes-Benz  Guide 
to  European  Delivery.  How  to  order  a  Mercedes-Benz  here, 
pick  it  up  there.  The  advantages  of  touring  in  your  own  car. 
Facts  on  shipping  it  home.  Plus  a  color  brochure,  factory- 
delivered  prices  and  a  work  sheet  to  figure  savings.  For 
your  guide,  mail  to:  Mr.  Peter  Grassl,  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America,  Inc.,  158  Linwood  Plaza,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  07024. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  


ZIP   g     ilA  PHONE 


Listen  to  an  antique  dealer  in  London's 
Caledonian  Market  sing  the  praises  of  a  pair 
of  silver  candlesticks. 

No  handy  little  phrase  book  needed. 

Ask  him  if  it's  really  an  antique. 

Asking  questions  can  get  tough  anyplace  else  in  Europe.  Because  you  have  to  use  sign  language. 

Bargain  with  him  for  it.  And  for  a  gold-topped 
walking  stick.  And  a  Victorian  locket. 

The  Caledonian  Market  opens  at  7  a.m.  on  Friday.  Filled  with  things  that  sell  for  twice  the 
price  in  the  stores.  And  four  times  the  price  in  the  States.  Get  up  early.  It's  worth  it. 

Invite  the  dealer  for  a  spot  at  the  local.  Maybe 
you'll  meet  his  turf  accountant. 

The  local  is  a  bar.  A  turf  accountant  is  a  bookie.  You  won't  understand  everything.  This  is  Europe. 

Inquire  how  to  place  a  small  wager. 

It's  legal.  And  with  prices  like  $285  for  a  two- week  theatre  tour  of  London  that  includes  air  fare, 
car,  hotel  and  breakfasts,  you  can  afford  it.  And  just  about  anything  else  you  want  tc  do,  too. 

Understand  everybody.  Because  everybody 
understands  you. 

tk  your  language  England,  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales. 

booklet  "Britain  October — through — March,"  see  your  travel  agent  or  cut  out  this  line,  fill  in  yo  r  Name  

 Zip  and  mail  to:  British  Tourist  Authority,  Dept.  HA,  Bex  4100,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 
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The  problem,  I  think,  is  that  homo- 
sexuality is  one  of  those  subjects  about 
which  one  must  necessarily  have  two 
views,  a  public  and  a  private. 

Publicly,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  one 
civilized  view  of  homosexuality  is  pos- 
sible: that  the  maximum  tolerance 
ought  to  be  accorded  to  homosexuals; 
all  barbarous  laws  now  on  the  books 
penalizing  homosexuality  between  con- 
senting adults  ought  to  be  abolished; 
and  generally  no  homosexual  ought 
to  be  made  to  pay  in  any  public  way 
for  the  fact  of  his  homosexuality. 

The  private  realm,  however,  is  an- 
other matter.  Privately,  each  person, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me,  must  come  to 
terms  with  homosexuality  as  best  he 
can.  Some  people  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  this  best  by  considering  a  man's 
homosexuality  as  a  mere  preference  on 
his  part,  and  nothing  more.  I  am  afraid 
I  feel  this  a  very  shallow  view,  and 
certainly  one  that  I  cannot  accept.  It 
would  be  very  convenient  to  accept  it, 
to  be  sure,  for  then  there  would  be  no 
discrepancy  whatsoever  between  my 
public  and  private  views  of  homosex- 
uality. But  I  can  eliminate  this  dis- 
crepancy only  through  what  I  feel  to 
be  an  act  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
dishonesty;  and  this  being  the  case,  I 
find  I  prefer  to  live  with  the  incon- 
venience of  the  discrepancy  between 
my  public  and  private  views. 

Along  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  it 
strikes  me  that  if  I  were  a  homosex- 
ual, I  should  prefer  not  to  be  conned 
about  what  most  people  think  about 
my  homosexuality.  The  fact  is,  all  of 
the  intelligent  people  whom  I  know 
have  feelings  about  homosexuality  not 
dissimilar  to  my  own:  their  public  and 
private  views  of  it  are  split,  they  have 
difficulty  coming  to  private  terms  with 
it,  and  they  all  think  it  would  be  a 
great  sadness  if  any  of  their  children 
were  to  grow  up  homosexual.  In  my 
experience,  this  is  an  accurate  account 
of  the  state  of  feeling  about  homosex- 
uality among  most  people  who  are  not 
homosexuals.  If  it  offends  homosexuals, 
I  am  sorry.  But  if  I  were  a  homo- 
sexual, I  think  I  should  be  a  good  deal 
less  offended  by  this  than  by  those 
wonderfully  swinging  types  who  are 
likely  to  pretend  that  homosexuality  is 
of  no  importance  whatever  and  who 
then  go  off  behind  my  back  to  whisper 
that  I  am  a  "fag." 

Perhaps  someday  the  discrepancy 
between  public  and  private  views  of 
homosexuality  will  be  eliminated  when 
all  our  ignorance  about  the  subject  is 
done  away  with — if  it  ever  is  done 


away  with.  On  this  point,  3  . 
writes  that  we  ought  to  wa  u 
hear  from  Masters  and  Johr 
foreclosing  discussion  on  t 
I  shall  sit  tight,  along  with  I\ 
though  with  considerably  les  )\ 
than  he  seems  to  have.  In  n  c 
such  of  Masters'  and  John 
ings  as  I  have  read  is  so 
physiological — divorcing,  a 
human  love  from  human 
that  I  find  it  generally  ii  le 
suppose  we  must  be  grateful  > 
and  Johnson  for  giving  uv,  n 
aid  of  their  elaborate  te  n 
paraphernalia  and  camera,  t 
blow-by-blow  account  of  e 
and  prostate  in  action.  Bi  i: 
to  me  that  they  have  gor  r 
beyond  this  to  tell  us  anytl  lg 
evance  about  whole  men  i  1 
and  our  multifaceted  condi  >n 
should  be  very  much  surprkll  i 
is  to  be  the  last  word  on  honiy 
Finally,  Paul  Goodmanim 
whose  books  I  have  great 
and  whose  overall  career 
impressive.  First,  I  am  not 
that  I  agree  that  married  l|e 
tutes  less  the  stuff  of  art  tha 
kind;  indeed,  W.  H.  Auden 
ly  remarked  that  any  mar 
sumably  this  would  includi  lit 
ual  marriage  as  well — is  infi 
interesting  than  any  roman<  b 
passionate.   Second,  while 
Mr.  Goodman's  candor,  I 
sume  to  be  able  to  comm  t 
qualitative  aspects  of  his  se 
Yet  where  he  reports,  as  |  i 
Five  Years,  on  his  homoseiia 
ing,  during  a  particularly  ifl 
in  his  life,  I  found  it  mos' 
I  think,  judging  by  the  warb 
about  it,  he  himself  felt  it.  1  st 
not  feel  so  certain  as  Mr.  }t 
apparently  thinks  I  do  that  1  n 
to  estimate  the  comparativi  /i 
homosexual    and    heterosc  I 
Clearly  I  do  not  feel  as  ceri  n 
Goodman  seems  to  feel  whe  h 
that  "no  sexual  practices  wl  e 
less  they  are  malicious  oriJ 
guilt-ridden,  do  any  harm  tssw 
including  children."  What 
however,  is  that  it  is  extrer  I 
tunate  that  sex  should  exert 
over  anyone's  life;  that  it  | 
exert  such  a  tyrannical  infl  r 
the  lives  of  the  vast  majorit; ' 
sexuals;  that  to  be  hosta^. 
passion  as  homosexuality  si 
to  thwart  one's  ability  to  li 
as  one  might  for  all  else  tha  I 
above  and  beyond  sex. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  BOAC 

It's  a  newTerminal  at  JFK.  Ours.  For  people  who  don't  like  crowds. 


z  first  European  airline  to  have  its  own  Terminal  at 
w  York.  Away  from  the  hassle  in  the  other  interna- 
lizing. We  have  our  own  United  States  Customs, 

id  Immigration  facilities.  Modern  baggage-han- 
iities,  loading  bridges  for  all  types  of  aircraft.  Plus 
>hop  and  duty-free  ordering  facilities,  and  three 
;i:s-deluxe,  coffee  shop  and  pub. 

ost  Fall  vacations. 

an  offer  you  a  whole  range  of  holidays  to  Britain, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Orient,  Europe  and  Africa. 
:  so  little  they  work  out  at  little  more  than  the  air 
.  For  instance  from  New  York  you  can  take  the 
mdon  Super  Show  Tour.  For  $275*  you  get  air 
lys  in  London,  hotel  room  with  private  bath  and 


comparable  jet,  and  an  overhead 
locker  for  your  parcels. 

It's  British  service.Very  gratifying. 

With  BOAC,  you'll  appreciate 
service  in  the  British  tradition.  A 
Chief  Steward  is  in  charge  of 
your  care  and  our  stewardesses. 
You'll  find  your  call  button  an' 
swered  promptly  and  politely,  your 
meals  served  deftly,  with  everything 
just  right.  It's  all  a  matter  of  years  of  experience. 

It's  BOAC  direct  from  11  U.S.  cities. 

We  can  fly  you  to  Britain  from  Anchorage,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Miami,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington,  D.C.  To  Australia 
from  New  York,  Los  Angeles  or  Honolulu.  To  Tokyo  and 
Hong  Kong  from  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  And  to  the 
Islands  and  the  Caribbean  from  New  York. 

It's  BOAC  around  the  World. 

BOAC  is  the  second  largest  international  airline  in  the 
World,  serving  80  cities  in  5  3  countries  on  6  continents. 
G  reat  to  know  you  can  get  British  service  wherever  you  go. 

For  complete  details  and  reservations,  see  your  Travel 
Agent  or  contact  your  nearest  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  office. 


7  theater  tickets.  Casino  membership  and  more. 
|75.  See  your  Travel  Agent.  Hell  tell  you  what 
l  offer  you  from  your  city. 

10.  Exclusive.  Ours. 

elusive  VC 1 0  has  four  power- 
unted  engines  for  an  un- 
Sjuiet  cabin.  The 
I  onomy 


r  fare.  Prices  shown  are  from  New  York  and  are  based  on  sharing  twin-bedded  rooms.  Departures  commence  in  November  and  must  be  booked  30  days  in  advance. 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

Can  the  Nixon  Administration  be  doing  something  right? 


SO  FAR,  I  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  to  keep 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration under  control.  The  per- 
sonalities of  both  the  President  and 
Our  Spiro  fail  to  charm  me.  In  fact, 
for  the  past  year  I  have  kept  a  bottle 
of  Gelusil  beside  the  television  set,  be- 
cause my  stomach  begins  to  churn 
automatically  whenever  either  of  them 
makes  a  speech.  Moreover,  I  am  irrec- 
oncilably opposed  to  many  of  their 
policies,  from  the  Southern  strategy  to 
the  SST.  Could  be  that  I  am  a  mite 
prejudiced. 

So  it  comes  hard  for  me  to  have  to 
admit  that  the  Administration  might 
be  doing  something  right.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  my  duty  as  a  reporter  to  note 
that  it  now  is  up  to  something  pretty 
interesting  —  something  which  has 
scarcely  been  mentioned  in  the  news 
media.  One  explanation  for  this  silence 
is  that  Nixon  &  Cohorts  have  in  this 
case  been  trying  to  do  good  as  incon- 
spicuously as  possible,  for  canny  rea- 
sons. Another  is  that  most  Washington 
newsmen,  for  causes  mentioned  here 
a  few  months  ago,  are  interested  mainly 
in  the  noisy  pageantry  of  politics, 
rather  than  in  the  prosaic  arts-and- 
crafts  of  government. 

Still,  it  seems  odd  to  me  that  prac- 
tically nobody  has  noticed  how  dras- 
tically the  Administration  is  changing 
the  very  structure  of  government.  When 
Truman  remodeled  the  White  House 
porch,  the  press  flew  into  a  tizzy.  But 
u  hen  Nixon  starts  to  remodel  the  frame- 
work of  the  federal  system,  in  ways 
which  may  well  affect  the  lives  of  all 
of  us,  hardly  anybody  twitches  an  eye- 
brow. 

What  is  even  more  curious,  some  of 
his  purposes  seem  identical  with  those 
of  both  the  New  Left  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  For  example,  he  is  trying  to 
decentralize  the  bureaucracy — to  move 
a  big  share  of  decision-making  out  of 
\\  ashington,  and  closer  to  local'  com- 
munities. In  one  significant  case  he 
appropriated  a  scheme  which  was  de- 
veloped under  the  Johnson  regime,  hut 
abandoned  because  LBJ  felt  that  in  his 
last  months  in  office  he  did  not  have 
enough  political  clout  to  get  away  with 


it.  Yet  Nixon  picked  up  the  plan  dur- 
ing his  first  weeks  in  the  White  House, 
and  issued  orders  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion beginning  this  fall.  Up  till  now, 
miraculously,  it  hasn't  provoked  an 
angry  murmur — probably  because  Con- 
gressional and  other  vested  interests 
haven't  yet  grasped  its  implications. 


¥T  IS  STILL  TOO  EARLY  to  tell  how  this 
M.  particular  reform  will  work  out.  At 
the  very  least,  it  seems  likely  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  government.  At 
the  most  it  could — over  a  period  of 
years — develop  into  a  new  pattern  of 
government,  which  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  Romans  but  has  never  been 
tried  in  this  country.  In  the  latter  case, 
we  might  wake  up  on  some  distant 
morning  to  discover  the  nation  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  each  directed  by  a 
proconsul  responsible  to  the  President, 
and  charged  with  responsibilities  which 
both  the  states  and  Washington  previ- 
ously had  been  handling  badly  or  not 
at  all.  The  boundaries  of  these  prov- 
inces already  have  been  laid  down, 
their  capitals  have  been  established, 
and  this  September  they  began  to  do 
business,  in  a  tentative  and  limited 
kind  of  way. 

To  be  sure,  everybody  connected 
with  the  scheme  avoids  with  horror 
this  kind  of  language,  and  some  of  my 
informants  will  be  provoked  with  me 
for  using  terms  which  could  touch  off 
alarm  bells  on  Capitol  Hill.  They  pre- 
fer to  speak,  not  of  provinces,  but  of 
"federal  regions"  with  "regional  head- 
quarters"— familiar  names  which  up- 
set nobody.  Moreover,  the  writ  of  the 
"regional  councils"  and  their  "direc- 
tors" does  not  yet  run  very  far;  they 
are  supposed  to  "coordinate"  rather 
than  rule.  Maybe  it  will  never  come  to 
anything  more  than  that.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  undertaking  will  bog  down 
in  bureaucratic  lethargy  and  confusion, 
as  have  so  many  earlier  efforts  to  "co- 
ordinate" the  snakes'  nest  of  federal 
and  local  agencies. 

This  time,  however,  I  have  a  hunch 
that  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  the 
pressures  of  necessity  and  public  dis- 


content may  shove  the  new  reg 
the  opposite  direction — into  , 
evolution  toward  a  significar 
peculiarly  American,  experim 
provincial  government. 


THE  ONE  THING  THAT  pra 
everybody  in  this  fretfully 
country  seems  to  agree  on  is  th 
ernment  isn't  working  very  wel 
probably  is  the  only  propositior 
could  gain  the  assent  of  Willian 
ley,  John  W.  Gardner,  and  Marl 
For  at  all  levels,  from  city  hall 
White  House,  government  evidi' 
incapable  of  doing  the  things 
zens  expect.  It  can't  educate  tl 
who  need  it  most.  It  can't  clean 
water  we  drink  and  the  air  we  1 
It  can't  solve  the  housing  shor 
can't  keep  the  railroads  runn 
unsnarl  our  traffic  jams,  or  s 
migration  of  poor  people  fron 
to  overcrowded  cities.  It  can 
them  for  jobs  once  they  <iet  tl 
can't  stop  the  crime  rate  from  cl. 
like  an  Apollo  rocket,  or  eve/ 
decent  jails  to  lock  up  the  cr 
when  it  catches  them.  It  car 
well,  you  know  the  litany,  too. 

Every  day  we  get  plenty  of  e 
tions  for  these  failures.  Mark 
before  he  disappeared  underf 
proclaimed  that  we  were  witness 
final  collapse  of  a  corrupt  imp> 
fascist   system.    Buckley  blanr' 
feckless  incompetence  of  the  j 
Establishment  which  has  been  r 
things  (even  if  it  doesn't  realize" 
far  too  long.  Nearly  everyone, 
Spiro  and  the  shrinking  remn 
his  Noisy  Minority,  believes 
spending  too  much  money  on  a  ' 
war,  and  not  enough  on  the  t  I 
in  our  own  kitchen.  Edward  E 
of  Harvard  in  his  brilliantly 
ionable  book.  The  Unheavenl 
argues  that  we  have  come  to 
government  to  do  far  more  th 
government  actually  can  do — £ 
fact  that  England,  Russia,  Chit 
Cuba  are  plagued  by  much  th 
array  of  woes,  from  smog  to  J 
delinquency,  seems  to  bear  him 


nted  that  the  human  c  ondition  i> 
Ul  heavenly,  and  ulways  has 
uui  government  doesn't  really 

.  he  .1-  r,,|»  |.  ^  ,i,  ||  i,  ni)U  (  ),,,. 
liiults  i>  that  it  was  not  designed 
me  things  we  demand  of  it — so 
"ul  job  of  redesigning,  such  as 

seems  to  be  attempting,  quite 
W  could  make  it  work  a  good 
Iter.  Another  problem  is  the  dif- 
of  getting  first-rate  men  to  work 
middle  ranks  of  government. 
Ihey  can  be  recruited,  they  sel- 
iv  long — not  simply  because  the 
mot  competitive  with  executive 
on  the  outside,  but  because  of 
ion.  If  the  management  struc- 
m  be  redesigned  so  that  they 
N  time  struggling  w  ith  red  tape 
<ering  with  other  agencies,  then 

ople  should  be  more  willing  to 
•r  public  service. 


who  inspects  the  working 
linery  of  government  closely, 
B  been  doing  for  the  past  few 
sometimes  is  hard  to  believe 
las  ever  designed  at  all.  If  a 
were  organized  like  the 
Establishment,  it  would  go 
in  a  week. 

the  past  two  decades,  and 
during  the  Johnson  Admii  - 
hundreds  of  new  programs 
ated  to  help  cure  a  wide  vari- 
cial  problems.  Nobody  knows 
how    many  such  programs 
but  the  number  certainly 
:han  a  thousand.  All  of  them 
-intentioned.  They  were  meant 
ungry  people,  to  clear  slums, 
f«ge  plants,  retrain  unskilled 
upgrade  police  departments, 
highways,     finance  better 
nd  scores  of  other  nice  things, 
omplish  all  this,  the  federal 
nt  usually  offered  money  ($27 
is  fiscal  year)   to  the  states 
local   communities,  which 
i  expected  to  do  the  actual 
:h  offer  had  a  lot  of  strings 
-and   these   too   were  well- 
d.  To  get  money  for  housing, 
*Ie,  or  an  industrial  park  or 
iter  system,  a  town  had  to 
with  a  comprehensive  plan, 
if  of  documents  showing  just 
project  fitted  into  this  plan, 
i!  to  make  frequent  reports, 
gton  could  see  how  the  money 
ppent,  and  make  sure  that 
tich  of  it  was  being  wasted 

ileas,  these — or  so  it  seemed 


Easy  carrying. 

All-metal  body. 
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Bushmills. 
The  whiskey  that  spans 
the  generations  gap. 


For  300  years,  a  whiskey  from  Bushmills  has  been 
with  us.  15  generations,  fathers  and  sons,  have  refined 
it.  The  result:  Near  perfection.  Bushmills.  Full  of  char- 
acter. But  not  heavy-handed  about  it.  Flavorful.  But 
never  overpowering. 

Bushmills  is  unique.  Reflecting  the  past  beguilingly, 
with  a  light  and  lively  flavor  that  is  all  today. 

Compare  it  to  your  present  whiskey.  One  sip  at  your 
favorite  pub  will  tell  you  why  Bushmills  has  intrigued 
so  many  generations.  It  is,  simply,  out  of  sight. 

BUSHMILLS 

IMPORTED  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  DISTILLERY. 


in  the  beginning.  Nearly  eve 
munity  in  the  country  neede 
nudged  into  doing  better  lo: 
planning,  and  all  too  many  oi  i 
remember  Newark? — had  leak: 
purses. 

But  things  did  not,  to  put  i 
work  out  exactly  as  intended.  I 
of  these  programs  had  been 
piecemeal,  with  no  relation  t(  11 
the  others,  and  they  were  adm  is 
by  scores  of  different  agencies  1 
them  hardly  on  speaking  terr . 
of  these  tied  a  separate  set  o  at 
on  the  money  it  was  handing  it 
demanded  different  kinds  of  re  n 
a   bewildering   assortment   o  f 
Often,  too,  they  insisted  on  fl 
soils  of  "comprehensive  plai  " 
ering  different  geographic  an 

To  make  matters  worse,  f '  i 
munities  had  anybody  on  the  yc 
capable  of  understanding  all  t  se 
eral  requirements — much  1  s 
trained  planners  needed  to  ca  / 
out.  One  result  was  a  great  ra 
to  hire  planners,  or  consulta  s 
claimed  they  knew  how  to  d  1 
the  feds.  Anybody  with  the  in 
credentials  in  the  planning  fie  c 
and  can  still  today,  take  his  i< 
jobs  all  over  the  country  at  rei  I 
good  salaries. 

Once  a  town  laid  its  han 
planner,  of  sorts,  he  usually  fc  ic 
the  data  needed  to  make  a  so  d 
simply  did  not  exist.  Nobody  ffl 
figures,  for  instance,  on  local  to 
tion  trends,  or  job  opportuni  :s 
the  next  ten  years,  or  housin  v 
cies,  or  the  probable  demand  : ' 
in  1980.  And  it  was  likely  tha  ic 
had  the  remotest  idea  how  to  n 
such  figures.  Consequently,  ma  ] 
applications  for  funds,  and  pr<  :c 
tifications  which  went  to  Wc  si 
were  highly  imaginative.  ("Gr< 
of  fiction,"  was  the  way  Bob j/^ 
former  Secretary  of  Housing  £ 
ban  Development,  described  it 
me,  a  little  bitterly. )  If  a  mayoi  3 
find  the  numbers  that  those  n 
Washington   demanded,   he  t 
made  some  up  and  hoped  that  I 
would  never  notice. 

But  they  did  notice,  usu£  j 
sent  the  proposals  back  for  \ 
The  upshot  was  that  an  urbai 
project,  for  example,  might  i 
months  but  years  to  wend  its  i 
and  forth  through  the  dim  cor  I 
bureaucracy.  And  by  the  time 
got  approved,  all  too  often,  lli 
money  had  run  out. 

In  fairness  to  Lyndon  Jol ! 


lever  waits. 


icim  IHCIM  JHtN  »wtr>  " 
Jfflf  N  THEN  THEN  TMEjt 


3pens  to  unused  nows? 
1  into  unusable  thens. 
I  report  is  a  then.  A  weekly 
monthly  sum-up.  A  quarterly 
They're  all  thens.  They're  all 
tit  now. 

s  when  modern  business  has 
When  you  need  essential 

i  for  essential  decisions, 
is  when  you  can  get  that 

—from  Univac. 


Univac  pioneered  in  real-time  infor- 
mation systems  for  space  and  govern- 
ment, and  our  proven  capability  is  yours 
to  use. 

UNIVAC®  computer  systems  continu- 
ously gather,  organize,  update  and  com- 
municate information  to  every  level  of 
management.  Only  whafs  needed,  only 
where  needed.  You  enjoy  real-time 
management  for  the  first  time.  Minute- 
to-minute  knowledge  of  all  your  opera- 


tions, along  with  instant  ability  to  react. 
To  decide.  To  change. 

In  the  old  days,  the  old  slow  ways  of 
doing  business  were  good  enough.  But 
that  was  then. 

Univac  can  help  you  find  new  ways. 
Just  call.  And  why  wait?  Now  won't. 


UNIVAC 

FIRST  IN  REAL-TIME  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


■A. 


Some  people  in  Pittsburgh  are  seeing  voices 


Picturephone® service  is  a  reality  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn 
sylvania. 

And  by  the  middle  of  1971  it  will  be  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

By  1976  it  will  be  established  in  27  cities  around. the 
country. 

Unfortunately,  Picturephone  service  can't  be  every- 
where at  once. 

Because  to  prepare  for  it  means  building  and  install- 
ing a  new  kind  of  network  over  the  framework  of  the 
existing  one. 

And  it  means  creating  a  different  kind  of  telephone 
circuit.  [Transmitting  a  picture  over  phone  wires  requires 
a  circuit  capacity  300  times  wider  than  the  one  that  carries 
a  voice.) 

As  facilities  grow,  users  will  find  countless  new  pos- 
sibilities for  Picturephone  service. 

Discussing  layouts,  viewing  charts,  and  getting  com- 
puter information  via  a  Picturephone/computer  hookup 
are  just  a  few  of  the  areas  being  pursued  right  now. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  your  local  Bell  Company  keep  working  to  expand  the 
things  the  telephone  does. 

This  time  by  showing  you  what's  going  on  at  the 
other  end  of  it. 
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Guatemala:  World  Neighbors'  President  and  Founder,  Dr.  John  L. 
Peters,  congratulates  Pedro  (center)  on  his  fine  chickens.  This  is  part 
of  the  Chimaltenango  Project,  in  an  area  containing  645,000  persons, 
much  of  which  is  open  only  to  foot  travel  or  horseback  most  of  the 
year. 

Will  Chickens  Save  the  World? 


Well,  not  exactly.  But  for  Pedro,  a 
few  chickens  saved  his  world.  Pedro 
has  three  children,  no  education,  a  few 
acres  of  ground  to  farm,  barely  sur- 
vives. 

Here  is  what  chickens  did  for  Pedro: 
as  a  part  of  our  Chimaltenango  project, 
we  loaned  him  the  money  to  buy  a 
flock  of  chickens,  and  our  field  worker 
patiently  taught  him  how  to  tend  his 
baby  chicks,  and  later  prepare  them  for 
marketing. 

Soon  Pedro  will  be  able  to  increase 
his  flock.  Then  with  a  little  money  to 
buy  fertilizer  and  better  seed,  he  will 
double  his  crops  and  try  raising  rabbits 
and  apples  on  his  once  primitive  farm. 

And — vital  to  his  family — his  child- 
ren are  now  eating  meat  and  eggs, 
receiving  precious  protein  .  .  .  and  Ped- 
ro has  confidence  that  he  can  help 
himself,  thanks  to  the  help  of  World 
Neighbors. 

In  the  little  community  where  he 
lives  in  Guatemala  corn  is  the  main 
crop — has  been  for  centuries.  But  the 
soil  is  worn  out  and  corn  has  little 
protein.  So  50%  of  the  children  die 


before  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  and 
nearly  everyone  suffers  from  protein 
deficiency. 

World  Neighbors  has  been  working 
in  such  less  developed  areas  since  1952, 
implanting  the  self-help  desire,  not  pass- 
ing out  free  soup. 

Our  job  is  to  help  a  man  like  Pedro 
want  to  better  himself,  and  then  show 
him  how  it  can  be  done  through  rotat- 
ing loans,  disease  control,  proper  use 
of  fertilizers,  diet,  sanitation,  vaccina- 
tions, animal  care  .  .  . 

Your  $10  or  $100  "invested"  in 
World  Neighbors  multiplies,  works  hard 
...  as  a  hand  up,  not  a  handout,  im- 
planting the  self  help  incentive. 

Won't  you  join  with  a  small,  but 
thoughtful  number  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals, who  support  our  work,  and 
receive  special  reports  of  projects  in 
21  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America? 

We  probably  won't  save  the  world 
from  hunger  and  poverty,  but  here  and 
there  our  workers  are  turning  on  lights 
in  dark  corners  of  the  globe. 


O  Yes,  I  want  to  "invest"  in  your  self-help  program. 
Here  is  my  contribution  of  $  

2  Please  send  information  about  your  color,  sound  film,  A  HAND  UP,  for  an  inter- 
national relations  program. 

NAME   


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE. 


ZIP_ 


Your  gift  is  tax  deductible. 

WORLD  NEIGHBORS 

5116  N.  Portland,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73112 

Registered  with  the  United  States  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
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must  be  said  that  he  did  m 
frantic  efforts  to  get  the  ir! 
federal  programs  tracking  tq 
James  L.  Sundquist  points  I 
recent  book,  Making  Federal 
for  a  time  LBJ  was  appoint 
ordinator  of  the  month."  Bi 
usually  named  a  Cabinet  offil 
ordinate"  other  Cabinet  ofi 
gave  him  little  authority  tj 
thing  but  appeal  to  the  good! 
jealous  coequals,  that  neve 
Indeed,  all  those  coordinate 
cluttered  up  the  scene  still  fi : 

Under  these  circumstanc| 
ceptionally  vigorous  governor 
now  and  then  would  try  to  \ 
the  many  arms  and  legs  of  1 
government  itself,  since  w 
plainly  was  incapable  of 
When  my  friend  Ned  Bre 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  he  4 
a  sound  and  imaginative  h 
juvenate  his  state.  Where  f 
urgent  need  for  new  housing 
to  get  the  financing  from  tl 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urbaf 
ment.  Then  he  would  go  1 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  | 
the  project  would  need.  A 
where  else  to  get  money  for  ij 
water  supply;  at  least  fivf 
agencies,  he  found,  were  auj 
help  build  such  facilities,  so| 
shop  around  to  see  where  htj 
the  best  deal.  From  the  Lab 
ment  and  the  Office  of  Ecotj 
portunity  (remember  the  Wi 
erty?)  he  thought  he  might 
job  training  for  the  unsk! 
people  who  would  live  ir] 
project. 

Such  an  undertaking  turn 
be  a  lot  more  strenuous  thai 
had  anticipated.  Nearly  all  thl 
agencies  had  field  offices  w 
supposed  to  help  state  and  Io  j 
in  making  out  applications  a:i 
requirements.  But  none  of  IS 
happened,  were  in  Kentuckl 
to  HUD,  the  Governor  hacj 
Atlanta.  The  HEW  regional 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Department  people  he  had  to 
in  Chicago.  The  Small  Bu 
ministration  office  was  in  Ph 
and  OEO's  "field  office"  for  j 
was,  quaintly,  in  Washingtoi 

Ned's  obvious  strategy  wa 
these  regional  representative 
in  one  room  somewhere,  sc 
explain  his  undertaking,  rt 
common  understanding  on 
feasible,  and  get  a  commit! 
each  agency  on  how  its  piece 
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"Chemically,  these  two 
medicines  are  twins 

but  I  can  tell  you  that 
they're  not  identical!' 


The  head  of  research  for 
a  leading  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer  knows  that 
"twin"  medicines  can  give 
different  results. 

These  two  products 
might  work  in  different  ways 
in  your  body.  Both  capsules 
contain  the  same  active  in- 
gredient, but  they  were 
made  by  different  compa- 
nies, each  with  its  own  for- 
mulas and  manufacturing 
techniques. 

Can  these  small  differ- 
ences matter?  Ask  your 
doctor  or  pharmacist.  Tests 
indicate  that  two  drug  prod- 
ucts with  the  same  active 
ingredient  can  vary  in  many 
ways.  The  base  or  "filler," 
the  binding  material,  the 
coating,  the  particle  size — 
all  can  affect  how  the  medi- 
cine is  absorbed  in  the 
body.  Even  the  type  of  con- 
tainerforsome  medicines  is 
important. 

Testing  in  the  laboratory 
does  not  always  reveal  if 


two  drug  products  that  are 
equivalent  chemically  will 
react  the  same  way.  In  fact, 
more  and  more  recent  test- 
ing on  biological  effects 
shows  that  for  some  prod- 
ucts key  differences  in 
absorption  rates  and  effec- 
tiveness do  exist. 

Choosing  the  specific 
drug  products  that  he  wants 
for  you  is  your  doctor's  pre- 
rogative. He  makes  the  de- 
cision on  the  basis  of  his 
experience  with  a  product 
and  a  company  and  his 
knowledge  of  your  condi- 
tion and  medical  history. 

Remember,  your  doctor 
prefers  to  prescribe  and 
your  pharmacist  to  dis- 
pense brand  name  prod- 
ucts or  quality  generics 
from  specified  reliable  man- 
ufacturers. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1155 
Fifteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


could  be  fitted  into  the  jigs 
But  this  proved  impossible, 
men  couldn't  spare  time  hm 
paperwork,  and  besides  thevvei 
accustomed  to  gathering,  at  |e  I 
of  a  mere  governor,  to  see  wl  | 
could  work  together. 

Before  he  left  office,  exhajted 
Breathitt  did  accomplish  a  ;oo( 
for  the  economic  and  sociaftj 
Kentucky — but  nowhere  ne4as 
as  he  had  once  hoped. 


WHEN  LYNDON  JOHNS 
understand  the  mess  1 
istration  was  in,  he  appoint 
task  force  to  tell  him  how 
nize  the  government  from  1 
torn.  Its  leader  was  Ben  W. 
one  of  the  country's  most 
railway  executives,  and  its  n 
included  such  high-powered 
as  McGeorge  Bundy,  RobertHcl 
ra,   Mayor  Richard  C.  L«  1 
Gordon,  and  several  notedjica 
experts  on  administration.  1 

On  September  15,  1967,  je  ] 
man  group  turned  in  its  fill  a 
stamped  "Administratively  !oi 
tial."  (It  has  never  been  re  ise 
I  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  ;py 
1  would  like  to  emphasize,  oi 
member  of  the  group. )  It  wafcra 
with  shrewd  analysis  of  th<  :oi 
woes,  and  recommended  bo  si 
to  cure  them.  It  told  the  Pre  lei 
to  reorganize  his  Cabinet  andrhe 
House  staff,  how  to  get  a  g3b| 
runaway  bureaucracy.  Amig 
things,  it  urged  him  to  dividihe 
try  into  ten  federal  regions,  aol 
a  single  headquarters,  to  ijtla 
"haphazard  location  of  regio  il  1 
aries  and  offices." 

The  Heineman   report  ;  o 
"far  more  decentralization  f 
tional  program  decisions."  \  \9B 
should  concentrate  on  mak  ^ 
and  the  President's  office  ioi 
beefed  up  so  it  could  make  ui 
the  big  policies  all  pointed  im 
direction.  But  the  day-to-dcj  J 
sibilities  for  carrying  out  the  I 
through  the  states  and  local  I 
ties,  ought  to  be  handled  iiJth 
by  "responsible  federal  offii  us 
who  can  make  decisions  and  I 
stick."    When    hassles  ari; 
agencies,  they  should  be  setld 
spot — that  is,  within  the  ten  Kf! 
by  "field  representatives  of  I'f 
dent's  Office  of   Program  I 
tion."  Caesar  would  have  c.iec 
proconsuls. 


Here  at  last,  a  taste  that  generations  of 
true  rum  lovers  have  searched  for,  A  tart 
delicious  cooler  you'll  never  forget. 

It  starts  with  a  new  ingredient.  All  new 
Party  Tyme  Virgin  Sour  Instant  Mix.  With  a 
tree-ripened  lemon  &  lime  tjste  so  natural, 
you  couldn't  do  better  if  you  picked  the  fruit 
fresh  yourself. 

But  the  real  essential  is  Virgin  Rum. 
Light,  dry,  delicious.  Imported  from  the  U.  S. 
Virgin  Islands,  where  rum-making  has  been  a 
great  tradition  since  the  early  1700's.  Look 
for  the  "V"  on  the  bottle  or  the  words 
Virgin  Islands  Rum. 

Virgin  Rum  and  Party  Tyme  Mix. 


Delta  is  an  air  line 
run  by  professionals, 
Like  Janet  Cook, 
reservationist.  Alert, 
efficient,  friendly. 
Knows  everything 
about  fares,  tours, 
schedules.  Confirms 
space  in  3  seconds 
with  her  Deltamatic 
computer. 
Ne 
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All  this,  and  much  more  in  ie 
man  report,  made  eminent  a  , 
lowed  the  principles  of  o;  m 
used  for  decades  by  most  x 
big  businesses.  It  also  in  rt 
ideas  which  had  been  argue  -j 

by  generations  of  mana;  tit 
perts  in  the  Budget  Burea  r 
Sam  Hughes  and  Dwight  In!  Jo 
I  am  told,  recognized  its  r  rit 
in  the  end,  he  sent  the  report 
archives  and  forgot  about  |  }\ 
preoccupied  with  Vietnam*.™ 
rising  unrest  at  home.  Perh  i 
already  thinking  about  his  )dt 
He  also — according  to  pret  i 
White  House  gossip — didn  li 
recommendation  that  some  le 
ployees  should  be  moved  Un  • 
to  a  new  regional  headquarl  s 
las. 


WHEN  NIXON  TOOK  OFF  E, 
the  few  things  to  wh 
clearly  committed  was  moi  e 
management  of  the  gover  ie 
resurrected  the  Heineman  i  >o 
had  it  restudied  by  task  fo  :s 
own.  Much  of  the  recent  >r 
tion  of  the  White  House  slf  it 
key  federal  agencies  showSa'; 
family    resemblance   to  tnl  c> 
originally  suggested  by  the  Ie 
group. 

And  on  May  21,  1969,  he  in 
the  establishment  of  ten  le 
gions.  (See  map  on  page  .1 
boundaries  are  not  precisel  th 
as  those  recommended  in  I 
man  report,  but  the  idea  i  | 
To  the  astonishment  of  m  y 
aides,  and  some  key  perm  ei 
sen  ants,  this  order  provoktjli, 
litical    flak — presumably  hpi 
made  his  move  so  soon  a  j 
office,  and  so  quietly  that  I  j 
tion  never  got  organized. 

Some  haroosh  was  of  co|s«( 
table.  Originally  Nixon  hi  i 
eight  regions,  rather  than  tel Tfl 
gest  would  have  included  all'p" 
Coast   states,   plus  Arizoru 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Guam, 
Californians,   Mr.   Nixon  |  si 
thinks  that  Arizona  and  Nc  la 
are  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  f 
big  one  would  have  covered 
Mountain  states  and  much  (  I1 
west. 

Politically,  these  two  sii|)< 
proved    nonviable.  Senato 
Magnuson  of  Washington  is 
most  influential  men  in  Coi  1 
he  was  not  about  to  let  his  8  1 


Exquisite  Martell.  There's  nothing  lost  in  translation. 


I  iter  how  you  interpret  Martell,  it  never  loses  its  meaning.  The  taste  is  exquisite.  The  aroma, 
I  And  these  beautiful  qualities  come  through  any  way  you  serve  it.  The  original  is  for  purists - 
tvifter.  But  see  for  yourself  how  Martell  translates  your  favorite  drink  into  something  eloquent. 

f  ©1968 

MARTELL... THE  LARGEST  SELLING  COGNACS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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On  December  19, 
the  Caribbean's  most  glittering 
social  season  begins  on  the  great 


A  t's  gala  from  the  word  go!  Because  a  Caribbean  winter  vacation  is  a 
(I  very  elegant  occasion,  the  OCEANIC's  cruise  membership  is  greatly 
JL  reduced,  to  give  our  dedicated  Italian  personnel  even  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  wishes  of  their  passengers.  To  the  carefree  outdoor  action 
available  first  day  to  last  on  the  all-weather  Lido  Deck  under  the  unique, 
retractable  Magrodome  roof,  we  add  really  meaningful  ship  and  shore 
golf.  To  the  glamorous  nighttime  activities  that  include  4  lively  Italian 
orchestras,  variety  shows,  movies,  and  cocktail  parties,  we  add  outstand- 
ing continental  revues,  roving  pianist-vocalists,  sponsored  bridge  games, 
special  events.  All  staterooms  have  private  bathrooms,  telephones, 
2-channel  stereo,  individual  climate  controls.  All  sailings  from  New  York. 

8  Elegant  Winter  Cruises  To  The  West  Indies  &  South  America 

Dec.  19 — 15  Days — 6  Ports — from  $615  •  Jan.  4 — 12  Days — 6  Ports— 
from  $465  '  Jan.  17 — 15  Days — 6  Ports — from  $585  '  Feb.  2 — 19  Days 
— 8  Ports — from  $745  '  Feb.  23 — 15  Days — 6  Ports — from  $585  •  Mar. 
11 — 14  Days — 6  Ports — from  $545  •  Mar.  26 — 12  Days — 5  Porfs — from 
$470  '  Apr.  8 — 8V2  Days — 2  Ports — from  $350. 

And  this  Autumn... 5  Caribbean  Cruises 

on  the  "Fun  Ship"  HOMERIC  at  Thrift-Season  Rates: 

Oct.  27— Nov.  7— Nov.  19— Nov.  30— Dec.  9 

Minimum  rates  subject  to  availability 
All  Italian  Crew — Panamanian  Registry 
Book  Through  Your  Travel  Agent 


Broadway 


*  York,  N.  Y.  10004 
Tel.  (212)  425-1515 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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home  town  be  subordinated  '  a 
eral  headquarters  in  Californi  Hi 
manded,  and  got,  a  split  u 
Western  region,  so  that  Wa  im 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Alaska  1  ar 
separate  province,  with  hea  oa 
in  Seattle:  it  has  been  nicknan  1. 1 
rally.    "Maggie's    region."  ?  re< 
under  the  original  plan  Kai  is 
would  have  lost  a  number  cjfa 
offices  to  Denver,  the  propose  ca 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain-Midwe're 
The  alert  politicians  and  bus  esi 
of  Missouri  descended  on  W,  iir 
and  argued  persuasively  that 
region  would  he  unwieldy:  w 
four  of  its  states  were  carv<  0 
form  a  new  region  with  hea-uj 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  people  in  the  Budge  Bi 
who  worked  out  the  nuts-anool 
llie  new  arrangement  don't  rej'rd 
ideal.  They  would  have  pre  n 
give  a  special  status  to  cert  1 1 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  N  ' 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  &  I 
which  sprawl  across  statedi 
making  them,  in  effect,  the  m 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  Gi  k 
states.  Under  this  kind  of  des  n. 
Jersey  would  have  been  cut  n 
w  ith  the  northern  part  att  k 
Greater  New  York  and  the  son 
Greater  Philadelphia.  But  for  >t 
and  political  reasons,  it  was  1( 
prudent  to  make  the  provinci;  b 
aries  run  along  existing  state  Vet 
day  has  not  yet  come,  alas,  v  ii 
feasible  to  vivisect  even  New  :r 
a  state  notoriously  ill-gover  d 
when  you  look  at  the  facts  0  1 
porary  geography  and  p  u 
spread,  totally  uncalled-for. 


TO  BEGIN  WITH,  THE  NEW.'H 
system  will  apply  only  to  r 
partments — HEW.  HUD,  andsa 
and  two  agencies — the  Office  i 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  Sriil 
ness  Administration.  These  ar>  f 
fits  responsible  for  nearly  a  1 
welfare  and  social  programs.  I 
handle  by  far  the  biggest  chu 
federal  budget,  after  the  De  l 
of  Defense.  Eventually  other  a 
dealing  with  economic  and 
ment    problems — the  Farmer 
Administration,  for  instance! 
Economic  Development  Admir 
— are  expected  to  rearrange  tl 
operations  to  conform.  It  is 
however,  that  the  provincial  sci 
ever  embrace  all  federal 
there  is  no   logical  reason 


OP 

>n  <{■ 


ard  or  the  Forest  Service,  to 
y  a  couple,  need  be  fitted  into 
n. 

,  to  careful  planning,  the 
as  put  into  operation  this  fall 
inimum  of  commotion.  Only 

00  federal  employees  had  to 
the  new  headquarters  cities. 
;  painful  shift  was  that  of 
HEW  people  from  Charlottes- 
ginia,  to  Philadelphia;  but 
■a  was  eased  by  compensating 
iville  with  a  military  installa- 
tny  surprise,  I  found  that  it 
een  necessary  to  put  up  new 
ildings  in  the  provincial  capi- 
new  concentrations  of  staff 

1  accommodated  by  reshuf- 
ing  offices  and  renting  some 
Diivately  owned  buildings.  I 
surprised  to  discover  that  all 
iping  is  being  carried  through 
lie  and  should  be  virtually 
dv  the  end  of  the  year. 

a  regional  council,  made  up 
king  field  officers  of  each  of 
ies,  is  in  operation  in  every 
le  regional  headquarters.  It 
lown  chairman,  and  meets  as 
icessary  to  thrash  out  mutual 
If  Ned  Breathitt  were  Gov- 
Kentucky  today,  he  could 
iose  people  he  needed  to  see 
ce:  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
there  is  no  resident  repre- 
>f  the  President  at  regional 
|rs,  to  knock  heads  together 
ssary  and  make  sure  that 
se  policy  is  consistently  car- 
kit  the  Budget  Bureau  does 
ikman"  for  each  region,  who 
ent  visits  to  the  field.  He  is 
)  mediate  bureaucratic  has- 
'spot,  whenever  possible,  and 
)ack  to  Washington  on  the 
igency  is  doing  its  job. 
Jtive  in  regional  headquar- 
easily  leap  to  the  conclusion 
ture  in  the  federal  service 
)id  largely  on  the  deskman's 
Obviously,    these  incon- 
pes  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
otential  for  developing  im- 
Suence.  Especially  since  they 
oe  working  for  George  P. 
;ntly  promoted  from  Secre- 
>or  to  the  top  echelon  of  the 
■  se  staff,  in  charge  of  the 
.ted  Office  of  Management 
;  he  is  widely  regarded  as 
ablest  men  in  Washington, 
the  closest  to  the  President. 
I  at  some  unpredictable  fu- 
;se  ten  deskmen  might  move 
ington  to  permanent  offices 


Does  an  Italian  wine  go  with  gourmet  food? 


CHARLES  GOREN 
hails  it  as 

"The  greatest 

bridge-teaching 

breakthrough 

I  have  ever  seen!" 


In  just  a  few  hours,  these  odd-looking  cards  with  the  holes  in  them 
can  have  you  playing  better  than  90%  of  the  bridge  players  in  the  U.S. 
(And  if  you're  only  a  beginner,  you  can  play  real  bridge  in  15  minutes.) 


Play  bridge  like  an  expert.  It  won't  cost  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  lessons,  won't  take  long  weeks 
of  study.  All  it  takes  is  BRIDGEVERYONE.  This 
remarkable  new  bridge-teaching  method  guaran- 
tees you  will  learn  to  bid  right  the  FIRST  time 
you  pick  up  your  FIRST  hand,  dealt  to  you  by 
BRIDGEVERYONE's  Automatic  Dealer.  At  the 
press  of  a  button,  this  astounding  little  machine 
deals  out  a  choice  of  160  pre-programmed  hands 
involving  40  different  complete  games,  over  1,000 
bidding  situations  and  500  play  situations.  You 
must  make  each  bid  correctly,  play  each  card  cor- 
rectly. If  not,  BRIDGEVERYONE's  exclusive  Pro- 
grammed Guide  instantly  tells  you  what  to  play 
and  why. 

FOR  VETERANS  AND  NEW  PLAYERS 

Here  is  a  mistake  proof  method  tailor-made  for 
veteran  players  as  well  as  novices.  You  can  use  it 
alone  or  with  as  many  as  three  other  players.  It 
is  the  only  system  we  know  of  ti. 't  teaches  cor- 


rect offensive  and  defensive  play  simultaneously. 
The  only  system  that  offers  beginners  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  .-eal  bridge  with  real  cards  after 
only  15  minutes.  The  only  system  that  actually 
works  to  improve  your  card-playing  memory... 
which,  after  all,  is  the  key  to  success  in  any  card 
game. 

Try  it  just  once  ..  .you'll  sing  its  praises  as 
enthusiastically  as  Charles  Goren.  What's  more 
you  won't  risk  a  single  penny.  BRIDGEVERYONE 
must  make  you  more  proficient  than  90%  of  the 
players  around-in  just  30  days-or  simply  return 
it  for  your  money  back. 

Order   NO.   41620:   BRIDGEVERYONE   set(s)  at 

$29.95  plus  SI. 00  postage  and  handling. 

N.  Y.  State  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 

Send  check  or  money  order,  or  charge  your  credit 
card  account.  Please  give  account  name,  and  your 
number.  Free  gift  catalog  on  request. 


[**|  finer  things  by  mail  from  C3/\LLERY^  Dept.7659,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  12010 
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lespective  regions,  armed  with 
v  to  issue  orders  in  the  name 
"hite  House.  If  so,  that  will  be 
al  that  provincial  government 
ne  of  age — even  though  they 
ume  the  panoply  of  proconsul, 
at  this  early  date  the  regional 
and  a  few  other  closely  linked 
in  management  are  beginning 
results.  The  most  spectacular 
i  to  cut  in  half  the  time  it  takes 
ss  a  local  application  for  fed- 
ley.  In  some  cases,  the  speedup 
1  even  greater;  HUD  used  to 
average  of  96  days  to  produce 
or  "no"  to  a  mayor's  request 
labilitation  loan — but  now  it  is 
make  up  its  collective  mind  in 
age  of  five  days, 
(if  red  tape  also  have  been  shorn 
tough  not  yet  nearly  enough. 
|sed  to  require  a  city  seeking 
mewal  money  to  submit  286 
items  of  information,  many  of 
I  didn't  really  need  and  which 
often  could  not  honestly  pro- 
cutting  out  137  of  these  items, 
elieved  its  local  applicants  of 
S00.O00  pages  a  year  of  useless 
>rk.  HEW  has  dropped  14  of 
ired  reports  and  simplified  18 
hus  saving  351  man-years  of 
inually.  And  so  on  through  a 
t  of  agencies. 

achievements  may  sound  pica- 
a  college  militant;  but  in  fact 
e  significant  steps  toward  one 
roclaimed  goals — to  make  gov- 
:  more  responsive  and  less  in- 


human. To  a  harried  mayor,  trying 
desperately  to  hold  his  city  together,  it 
is  a  great  boon  to  be  able  to  go  to  his 
regional  council  and  get  a  quick  answer 
to  his  problems — not  merely  from  one 
federal  agency,  but  from  all  of  them 
which  might  be  able  to  help. 

Both  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland the  traditional  job  of  govern- 
ments of  the  left — Liberal,  Labor,  or 
Democratic — has  been  to  make  innova- 
tions. Governments  of  the  right — Tory 
or  Republican — have  then  come  along 
and  tidied  up.  However  bitterly  they  may 
despise  the  latest  innovations,  whether 
the  income  tax  or  social  security,  the 
conservative  regimes  almost  never  re- 
peal them.  Instead  they  usually  make 
them  work  better.  They  find  the  flaws 
which  the  liberals,  in  their  headlong 
enthusiasm  for  change,  inevitably  over- 
looked :  they  patch  and  tinker  and  over- 
haul the  clanking  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  natural,  for  conservatives  by 
temperament  are  concerned  with  the 
arts  of  management — which  the  liberals 
and  radicals  usually  hold  in  contempt. 
The  managerial  reforms  which  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  now  attempt- 
ing will  never  stir  up  excitement  on 
the  campus;  indeed,  I  know  of  very 
few  professors  of  government,  much 
less  students,  who  have  any  interest  in 
them.  But  they  may  be  about  the  best 
we  can  expect  from  this  Administra- 
tion. And  in  the  end,  they  may  be  far 
from  negligible.  □ 
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PINOT 

SAINT  GEORGE 

A  rare  red  dinner  wine 
from  the  home  vineyards  of 
The  Christian  Brothers 


One  of  the  vineyards  in 
the  gently  carved  hillside 
around  our  Mont  La  Salle 
Monastery  is  planted  with  the 
distinguished  Pinot  Saint  George 
grape.  This  rare  vine  originated  in 
the  Nuits-Saint-Georges  district 
of  Burgundy.  It  is  not  widely 
grown  in  California,  but  here  in 
the  Napa  Valley,  the  climate  and 
soil  proved  ideal.  The  crops, 
though  small,  have  been  highly 
rewarding  in  quality. 

Because  the  wines  made 
from  these  grapes  showed 
exceptional  promise,  we  de- 
cided to  produce  a  special  bottling. 
I  followed  their  progress  carefully 
through  the  oaken  casks  where 
they  were  allowed  to  develop  at 
leisure.  Now,  after  an  additional 
bottle  aging,  we  can  offer  a  limited 
amount  of  Pinot  Saint  George. 

I  believe  you  will  especially 
enjoy  its  bouquet.  It  truly 
reflects  the  fine  fragrance  of 


the  grape.  The  color  is  ruby-red, 
and  its  taste  is  pleasantly  dry  with 
a  smooth  finish.  The  flavor  com- 
plements steaks,  chops,  or  cheeses. 

The  cask  number  appears  on 
each  bottle,  as  does  "Estate- 
Bottled,"  indicating  that  the 
grapes  come  solely  from  our  home 
vineyards.  Priced  at  about  $3.00. 

The  supply  of  Pinot  Saint 
George  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited. Should  your  wine  mer- 
chant fail  to  have  it,  you  may 
write  to  me. 

Brother  Timothy,  F.S.C.,  Cellarmaster 
The  Christian  Brothers  Winery 
Napa  Valley,  California 

Worldwide  Distributors:  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc.. 
San  Francisco,  California  >7 
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PERFORMING  ARTS 


A  day  at  the  studio  — Scott  Fitzgerald  in  Hollywood 


AT  Till:  KNOCK  ON  HER  OFFICE  door 
in  the  Thalberg  Building  on  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  lot,  Anita  Loos 
looked  up  from  her  typewriter.  She 
was  an  old  friend,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  precisely  what  her  frequent 
visitor  was  not,  a  successful  screen- 
writer. 

"Come  in,"  Miss  Loos  said  to  the 
man  standing  in.  her  doorway,  making 
no  move  to  enter. 

"No,"  hr  said  diffidently,  "you  don't 
really  want  me  to  come  in." 

"Of  course  1  do."  she  assured  him. 
"Come  in." 

"\'o."  he  said.  "You're  just  being 
nice." 

"Scott!" 

At  tlx-  beginning  of  his  assault  on 
Hollywood,  when  he  had  hoped  to  be 
realU  at  home  there,  even  make  a 
home  for  his  daughter  there,  he  had 
written  Scottie  about  the  friends  she 
would  have.  "I  know  Freddie  Bartholo- 
mew will  love  taking  von  around  to 
birthday  parties  in  the  afternoons."  he 
said,  "anil  you'll  find  Shirley  Temple 
as  good  a  pal  as  Peaches  and  more 
lo\al."  But  it  had  not  worked  out  that 
way.  Scottie  was  still  in  the  Hast,  and 
il  was  her  father  who  had  needed  a 
"good  and  loyal  pal." 

In  Hollywood,  Fitzgerald  dropped  by 
in  see  Anita  Loos  often — to  reminisce 
about  the  old  days  in  New  York,  to 
spec  ulate  about  his  future — but  all  of 
the  visits  began  the  same  way,  with 
a  knock  followed  by  a  self-imposed 
catechism  of  self-doubt  which  made 
them  both  uncomfortable,  but  which 
became  a  ritual  between  them.  On  one 
occasion  Fitzgerald  wrote  a  poem  for 
his  successful  friend,  a  nonsense  poem 
that  dealt  with  a  birthday: 

This  book  tells  that  Anita  Loos 

Is  it  friend  oj  Caesar,  a  friend  ol  Zeus 

dl  Samuel  Goldwyn,  and  Mother  Goose 

Ol  Balanchine  oj  the  Ballet  Russe 

Oj  Tillie  tlx-  Viennese  papoose 

Ol  Charlie  Mar  hthnr  on  the  loose 

Of  shanks,  chiropodist — what's  the  use? 

Oj  actors  who  ha\  e  escaped  the  noose 

Lots  <>j  Hollywood  beach  refuse 

Comics  covered  with  Charlotte  Russe 

Wretched  victims  of  self  abuse 

Rig  producers  all  obtuse 

This  is  my  birthday,  hut  what  the  deuce 

Is  thai  sad  lad  to  Anita  Loos. 


These  office  visits  never  lasted  long. 
After  some  minutes,  Fitzgerald  would 
feel  that  he  had  rested  as  much  as  he 
could  afford,  at  which  point  he  would 
take  his  leave  and  head  back  down  the 
corridor  to  his  own  office.  On  his  way 
he  would  pass  by  the  doors  of  other 
offices  ami  even  these  would"  put  the 
author  in  his  place;  some  actually  glit- 
tered with  success.  The  Army  sews 
chevrons  on  sleeves  or  pins  medals  to 
rhesis.  but  at  MOM  the  door  was  the 
thing.  The  studio  caste  system  had  long 
ago  separated  writers  and  department 
heads  from  producers  by  giving  the 
latter  gold  name  plates.  I  Some  depart- 
ment heads  were  actually  known  to 
take  cuts  in  salar)  in  exchange  for  the 
gold-plated  status  which  went  with  the 
title  "producer.")  Fitzgerald  would 
pass  these  success  stories  all  written 
out  in  fourteen  karat  and  finally  come 
to  his  own  door  where  his  own  name 
was  typed  out  on  a  little  square  of 
white  paper.  He  would  open  the  door 
and  go  in  once  again  to  Madame  Curie 
in  Marie  Antoinette  or  Three  Com- 
rades or  /  )  tilth  at  Oxford — as  the 
1930s  were  drawing  to  a  close  he 
worked  on  them  all.  At  one  point  he 
even  spent  several  weeks  on  the  big 
one.  Gone  ttitlt  the  Wind. 

On  his  desk  were  the  inevitable  pen- 
cils and  legal-size  pads  on  which  he 
wrote,  impatient  scripts  in  their  blue 
cardboard  covers  waiting  beside  the 
typew  riter.  On  the  floor,  lined  up 
against  the  walls,  there  were  the  Coca- 
Cola  bottles  he  collected :  an  army  of 
them  would  gather  in  a  row  as  if  on 
parade.  Thev  were  his  own  private 
Thin  Red  Line,  a  line  which  protected 
not  an  empire  but  a  mind:  Coke  was 
what  Fitzgerald  drank  to  keep  from 
drinking  something  stronger. 

Sometime  between  noon  and  one, 
Fitzgerald  would  knock  off  for  lunch 
and  start  down  the  third-floor  hall 
for  the  elevator  of  the  writers'  and 
producers'  building.  The  long,  barren 
hallway  belonged  as  much  in  a  hos- 
pital corridor  as  it  did  in  a  place  where 
movies  were  made  up  and  written 
down.  In  fart,  the  building  looked  so 
much  like  a  Krankenhaus  that  every- 
bod)  railed  it  "The  Iron  Lung"  -which 
would  have  seemed  funnier  if  Fitzger- 


ald had  not  been  such  a  sick  in. 
Since  the  Metro-Goldw  yn-Mayer  em- 
pire believed,  w  ith  considerable  tjs 
tice,  that  it  was  under  constant  t\e& 
from  hoards  of  aspiring  movie  s^rs; 
it  had  built  its  plant  like  a  forfcss. 
Spiked  fences  surrounded  everyt  ng 
and  there  were  police  stationed  at  e  ry1 
entrance.  From  the  outside  lookinv'in, 
there  was  the  air  of  the  world's  ^>st 
exclusive  country  club,  but  fromhe 
inside  there  was  the  air  of  a  ppoiii 
camp.  1 

The  commissary  was  wedged -ie» 
tween  an  office  building  and  a  their- 
size  projection  room.  The  author 
membered  this  huge  dining  hall  a?  e- 
ing  "gay  with  gypsies  and  with  til 
/ens  and  soldiers,  with  the  sideb  as 
and  braided  coats  of  the  First  Em]  e. 
From  a  little  distance  they  were  ;n 
who  lived  and  walked  a  hundred  y-ifl 
ago.  .  .  ."  In  this  commissary,  Fitz'r- 
ald  would  sit  down  quietly  by  him' f. 

Isolated  in  that  crowd — this  is  |v( 
Frances  Goodrich  Hackett  remem^S 
Fitzgerald.  Like  Anita  Loos,  Js. 
Hackett  was  another  successful  scr^i- 
w  l  iter:  with  her  husband,  Albert.  I 
had  written  all  kinds  of  movies  >r 
Metro,  ranging  from  the  classic  jl 
Wilderness!  to  such  popular  hits  I 
The  Thin  Man  series.  "The  first  tin]  1 
saw  Scott,"  she  says,  "he  was  in  e 
commissary  sitting  alone  at  a  ta';. 
He  just  sat  there  but  he  didn't  on  I 
What  I  noticed  were  his  eyes.  N(  r 
in  my  life  will  I  forget  his  eyes,  "e 
looked  as  if  he  were  seeing  hell  oj  I 
ing  before  him.  He  was  hugging  "s 
briefcase  and  he  had  a  Coke.  T  i 
suddenly  he  got  up  to  go  out.  I  saicfl 
Albert.  'I  just  saw  the  strangest  mi 
He  said.  'That's  Scott  Fitzgerald.'  " 

Later  the  Hacketts  persuaded  F  ■ 
gerald  to  eat  at  the  writers'  table,  wire 
he  sat  down  with  Ogden  Nash.  Doro 
Parker,  George  Oppenheimer,  Sidi ' 
Perelman,  and  a  battalion  of  otl ' 
writers.  Nash  remembers  Fitzgerald  I 


From  the  forthcoming  book  Crazy  Snnci 
by  John  Aaron  Latham.  Copyright  ©  1 
by  John  Aaron  Latham.  All  rights  resen 
with  the  permission  of  The  Viking  Press,  i] 
Mr.  Latham  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Pro 
ton  jor  his  work  on  Fitzgerald,  and  is  no; 
reporter  lor  the  Washington  Post. 


with  his  Coca-Cola  .  .  .  very 
indeed  but  extremely  attractive 
i  sweet  nature  that  came  through." 
days  Groucho  Marx  would  join 
riters  for  lunch  and  would  prove 
;rald's  exact  opposite.  Nash  says 
Vlarx  "turned  things  upside  down 
at  you  couldn't  have  a  coherent 
rsation — everything  had  to  be  a 
'  While  Groucho  kidded  and 
1  all  of  the  time,  Scott  would  sit 
iceless  as  Harpo,  not  even  laugh- 
Je  and  Groucho  had  been  neigh- 
in  Great  Neck  in  the  Twenties, 
t  was  drunk  a  good  deal  of  the 
back  then,"  the  comedian  remem- 
"but  that  didn't  distinguish  him 
anyone  else  in  Great  Neck."  In 
wood,  sober  now,  Fitzgerald 
c  Marx  as  "a  sick  old  man — not 
funny  stuff." 

5  MGM  writers'  table,  which  was 
and  sat  against  the  wall  of  the 
lissary,  existed  in  contradistinc- 
-sometimes  even  in  opposition — 
hat  Fitzgerald  called  "The  Big 
."  The  Big  Table  meant  the  pro- 
s' table  and  it  sat  like  a  road  hog 
;  middle  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Hackett 
Jered  the  writers  who  crossed  the 
and  ate  with  the  producers  "an 
lot  of  finks." 

rare  days,  Fitzgerald  would  quit 
udio  entirely  at  noontime  to  lunch 
te  outside  with  his  agent,  or  an 

or  a  director.  George  Cukor, 
directed  The  W omen  and  part  of 

with  the  W ind,  both  of  which 
irald  worked  on,  remembers  that 
ace  had  the  author  out  to  his 

for  lunch.  Back  in  1926,  Cukor 
Iso  directed  Owen  Davis's  Broad- 
way version  of  The  Great  Gatsby, 
y  Fitzgerald  had  never  seen.  He 
>een  in  France  all  the  while  Jay 
y  had  been  on  stage.  The  author 
;reated  Jay  and  the  man  who  di- 
I  him  had  waited  over  a  decade 
ich  together,  and  now  as  they  met 
)llywood  it  seemed  that  they  had 
i  too  long,  that  they  had  almost 
rig  left  to  say  to  one  another. 
!  describes  a  "very  grim,  very 
slightly  plump"  man  who  "ate 
quickly."  In  fact,  all  that  the  di- 
■  remembers  of  their  conversa- 
is  their  talking  about  how  fast 
both  ate:  "I've  only  known  two 
e  to  eat  faster  than  you  and  I," 
"  told  Fitzgerald,  "and  they  are 
dead  now." 

'er  lunch,  it  would  be  time  again 
baracters  like  Marie  and  Pierre 
— or  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  An- 
te— or  Rhett  Butler  and  Scarlett 


Ask  the  man 
who  owns  one. 


 ff  Seagram's  Crown  Royal. 

•  '  '     /*  The  legendary  Canadian. 
In  the  purple  sack. 
Understandably  expensive. 
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The  Hermes  3000  is  the  most  expensive  manual  portable 
typewriter  in  the  world.  $129.50. 

Now  why  on  earth  should  you  pay  that  much  for  a  typewriter, 
hen  you  could  get  one  for  considerably  less? 

Because  it's  built  like  a  tank,  that's  why.  Don't  let  that  neat 
stylish  appearance  deceive  you.  It's  ferociously  sturdy.  And  more.  Every 
dollar  on  the  price  tag  is  engineered  right  into  the  machine. 

Examine  the  body.  It's  constructed  on  a  cast-aluminum  cross- 
frame  so  it's  completely  shockproof  and  can  stand  up  to  a  lifetime  of  knocks. 

Examine  the  moving  parts.  Note  that  the  keys  are  perfectly 
balanced  for  easy  action,  faster  typing,  less  jolting. 

Examine  the  features.  Although  this  is  only  an  18  lb.  portable, 
it  has  all  the  features  that  a  heavy,  clunky  office  machine  has.  44  keys. 
Tabulation.  Touch  control.  Stenciling. 

And  it  also  has  some  intelligent  extras  which  our  designers 
believe  to  be  essential  even  for  a  portable.  Like  the  exclusive  Flying  Red 
Margins®.  These  show  how  your  margin-spacing  will  look. 

Like  the  Unjamming  Key.  If  you  somehow  get  your  keys 
jammed  up,  this  single  key  will  release  them. 

Like  the  extra  position  on  the  ribbon-position-selector.  This 
gfa/es  you  50%  more  wear  out  of  your  ribbons. 

Like  a  10"  carriage  that  lets  you  type  from  edge  to  edge. 
Others  don't. 

Like  the  absorbent  soundproof  lining  inside.  Our  Swiss 
engineers  don't  do  anything  by  halves! 

One  last  consideration.  $129.50  may  be  more  than  you 
planned  to  spend  on  a  portable,  but  if  you  do  spend  it  on  the  Hermes  3000, 
you'll  never  need  typewriter  money  again. 

IF  YOU  ONLY  WANT  TO 
BUY  ATYPEWRITER  ONC 

BUYA  HERMES. 
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Paillard  Incor| 
1900  Lower  Road,  Linden,  N.J 
Other  products:  Bolex  movie  cqu 
Hasselblad  cameras  and  acci 


FORMING  ARTS 


Good  luck 
in  your  search  for  Masterpiece. 


lara — or  whoever  it  happened  to  be 
Iday — to  begin  once  again  shout- 
inside  his  head.  He  would  sit  down 
scratching  at  one  of  his  pads,  try 
e  a  screenwriter.  Or,  pacing  up  and 
in  his  office,  he  would  dictate  dia- 
ie  to  his  secretary, 
jp  above  Fitzgerald  as  he  wrote, 
an  Old  Testament  God,  were  Louis 
Mayer  and  his  fourth-floor  crowd, 
t  of  them  were  Jewish  but  people 
;d  them  the  College  of  Cardinals 
sometimes  Fitzgerald,  on  the  floor 
w.  felt  them  weighing  down  heav- 
as  if  part  of  his  job  was  to  hold 
i  up.  They  treated  themselves  well 
'here,  he  knew,  with  masseurs  and 
m  baths.  "We  used  to  say,"  the 
ketts  remember,  "  'You're  keeping 
(he  wrong  people  healthy.  While  the 
lucers  are  getting  rubbed  down  up 
ve,  the  writers  are  going  crazy 
n  below.'  " 

ifter  fighting  the  good  fight  with 
lis  imaginary  people  for  hours,  get- 
their  lines  down,  it  would  be  time 
another  break,  and  that  often  meant 
«sit  to  the  writers  in  Hunt  Strom- 
as unit.  Respected  as  one  of  Holly- 
d's  most  creative  producers,  Strom- 
had  gathered  under  him  people 
Dorothy  Parker,  her  husband — 
l   Campbell — and    the  Hacketts. 
m  the  hall  Fitzgerald  would  come, 
trig  to  get  away  from  dialogue  for 
loment,  and  he  would  often  walk 
Parker  and  Campbell  composing 
ogue  out  loud.  Campbell  would  ask 
cer, "What  does  Jane  say?" 
nd  Dorothy  Parker  would  say  a 
i  softly  so  that  only  her  coauthor 
d. 

Don't  use  that  word,"  Campbell 
id  say,  and  then  he  would  go  on 
;ae  next  question:  "What  does  John 

oft  response. 

Don't  use  that  word.  What  does 

say?" 
oft  response. 
Don't  use  that  word." 


BOUT  FOUR  O  CLOCK  FITZGERALD 
.could  get  away  to  a  saloon  built 
t  on  the  Metro  lot.  The  place  was 

Trap,  so  named  because  manage- 
t  seemed  to  think  it  was  poaching 
heir  workers'  time.  There  Fitzger- 

ould  be  seen  with  one  of  his  omni- 
ent  Coke  cups  in  his  hand ;  and 

■  he  would  rejoin  the  clique,  Loos, 
ie,  Tracy,  Huxley,  and  the  others. 
Iway  to  make  a  hit  was  to  say  some- 
funny,  but  true  to  what  had  be- 


Canadian  Masterpiece  isn't 
playing  hard  to  get.  It  is  hard  to 
get.  Even  at  around  $9.00  a 
fifth.  A  bottle  of  Masterpiece 
takes  a  long  time  to  make.  And 
that  slows  us  down.  So  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  coming 
in  from  Canada  in  trickles.  But 
one  taste  and  you'll  know  it  was 
s  xworth  the  search.  Until 
Bp  then,  good  luck.  We're 
tfflv  afraid  you'll  need  it. 
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Wfe U  rather  you  buy 
another  brand  of  piano 
than  no  piano  at  all 


We  think  everybody  ought  to 
have  music  in  his  soul.  It 
could  make  quite  a  difference. 
Oh,  we  don't  claim  it  would 
save  the  world  or  feed  the 
hungry  masses.  But  it  could 
make  life  a  lot  more  pleasant 
in  the  face  of  all  the  problems 
we  have  to  live  with.  And  it's 
available  to  anyone  who'll  try 
We  don't  expect  everyone  to 
become  a  concert  artist.  But 
we  do  believe  that  everyone 
can  learn  to  make  music. 


Especially  on  a  piano.  That's 
the  best  place  to  begin.  It's 
the  foundation  instrument, 
embodying  all  the  theory,  all 
the  beauty  of  music.  Our 
piano.  Anybody's  piano. 
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Ask  aboul  the  Yamaha  School  of  Music,  a  uniquely  rich  educational  experience  tor  young  children  4-8  years 
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She  wears  sneakers  for  Jeep  sea 
diving.  Ilcrsocia  I  life  consists  of 
computer  dating. 
She  plaits 
MONAD* 
on  every 
date. 
ShouU 

she 
marry 
the  first 
guy  she  wins 


a  game  from  ? 


He  >  a  quadraphonic  stereo  huff, 
lie  composes  hard  roch   on  his 
harp,  lie  grooves 
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come  his  style  in  those  days,  Fitzgerald 
rarely  said  anything  at  all.  The  studio 
day  ended,  officially,  at  six  o'clock. 
Having  earned  $250  for  his  day's  work, 
Fitzgerald  could  go  home. 

Evening.  During  the  years  of  his 
young  success,  evenings  meant  to  Fitz- 
gerald, as  they  had  to  Jay  Gatshy,  that 
a  party  would  be  starting  soon.  But 
Edwin  H.  Knopf,  who  was  story  editor 
at  MGM  and  one  of  Fitzgerald's  bosses, 
remembers  that  the  author  who  had 
once  personified  The  Prom,  The  Bonne 
Fete,  The  Wild  Party,  now  shied  away 
from  large  gatherings.  "If  it  was  to  be 
a  big  party,"  Knopf  says,  "he  didn't 
want  to  come." 

Knopf  worried  about  Fitzgerald.  It 
was  he  who  had  offered  the  novelist 
the  job  at  Metro  in  the  first  place  and 
gotten  him  to  come  to  Hollywood.  "If 
he  was  lonely,  he  would  call  me,"  Knopf 
says.  "I  finally  trained  him  to  do  that." 
On  the  lonely  days  when  Fitzgerald 
did  call,  he  would  be  invited  out  to  the 
Knopfs'  sprawling  home  on  La  Mesa 
Drive  in  Santa  Monica.  The  author 
would  drive  over,  sit  and  talk  and  drink 
a  Coke.  "He  always  seemed  fright- 
ened," Knopf  says  of  those  visits.  "He 
didn't  want  to  say  anything  wrong.  But 
he  trusted  us  to  the  extent  that  he 
didn't  think  we  would  hurt  him." 

It  must  have  seemed  to  the  author 
that  Knopf  had  everything  that  he  him- 
self did  not.  To  begin  with,  there  was 
the  Knopf  home  itself  with  its  big  en- 
trance, huge  dining  room,  two  living 
rooms,  seven  bedrooms,  and  six  baths. 
In  one  of  his  screenplays  Fitzgerald 
had  a  woman  wonder  aloud,  "I  never 
understood  what  you'd  do  with  a  big 
house  unless  you  had  a  thousand  chil- 
dren." To  which  the  man  replied, 
"Nothing  but  vanity.  Or  else  some- 
times you  think  you're  so  much  in  love 
that  your  love  could  fill  the  biggest 
palace  conceivable."  The  Knopfs'  love 
had  filled  their  mansion — filled  it  with 
a  platoon  of  kids.  Meanwhile  Fitzger- 
ald, like  Last  Tycoon  Monroe  Stahr. 
had  only  "the  house  he  rented"  and 
there  "the  empty  floor  stretched  around 
him — the  doors  with  no  one  sleeping 
behind."  And  a  man  without  a  house 
meant,  in  Fitzgerald's  symbol-studded 
mind,  a  man  without  a  family — daugh- 
ter away  at  school,  wife  away  at  the 
asylum. 

There  was  another  big.  picture-filled 
house  which  Fitzgerald  visited  regular- 
ly. Set  in  Beverly  Hills,  it  belonged  to 
the  author's  lunchtime  companions,  the 
Hacketts.  Once  a  week  the  couple  gave 
a  dinner  party  for  their  studio  friends. 
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the  Olivetti  collection 


The  collection  opposite  is  made  up 
of  current  Olivetti  portables  which 
represent  the  finest  in  modern  type- 
writer design.  The  entire  movement 
originated  with  the  famous  Lettera 
22,  which  was  created  by  Marcello 
Nizzoli  and  is  on  permanent  display 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

1.  Lettera  33.  Jet  black  leathered  metal 
framed  by  striking  strips  of  silvery 
trim.  An  aesthetic  element  for  any  en- 
vironment. A  further  development  of 
Nizzoli's  Lettera  theme.  13"  x  131/2" 
x  31A".  101/4  pounds. 

2.  Lettera31 .  Rectangularin  shape  with 
a  low  silhouette.  Designed  for  econ- 
omy as  well  as  beauty.  121/4"x131/2" 
x  3!/2".  91/4  pounds. 

3.  Studio  45.  Designed  by  Ettore  Sott- 
sass.  The  Brightwriter  movement  be- 
gan with  the  Studio  45.  Denuded  of 
unessential  frills,  the  Studio  45  was 
designed  to  fit  in  any  modern  home 
or  office  environment.  Blue  or  Grey. 
13V2"  x  151/2"  x  51/2".  15  pounds. 

4.  Lettera  32.  Successor  of  the  Lettera 
22.  Emphasizes  perfect  fluidity  of 
line,  shape  and  proportion.  Precision 
engineered  to  provide  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  standard  typewriter. 
A  truly  complete  portable.  13"  x 
131A"  x  31/2".  91/4  pounds. 

5.  Valentine.  By  Ettore  Sottsass.  De- 
signed in  Milan.  This  typewriter 
breaks  restrictions  of  dull  colors. 
Bright  red  crash  helmet  material. 
Molded  case.  13"  x  13"  x  4".  10 
pounds. 

Individual  pieces  are  available  at 
Olivetti  dealers  and  fine  department 
stores  Olivetti 
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HANG  THE  WEATHER! 

Put  your  own 
precision 
weather  station 
in  orbit! 

for  set  if  on  your  deskj 


What's  the  temperature  and  humid- 
ity? What's  it  going  to  be  tomorrow? 
What'll  you  wear  today?  What'II 
you  pack  for  I  he  weekend  to  come? 
Now,  let  your  own  personal  Satellite 
Weather  Station  tell  you  with  ac- 
curacy. 

It's  a  clear,  sparkling  fucite  sphere, 
5"  in  diameter,  that  houses  3  preci- 
sion weather  instruments:  A  finely- 
calibrated  aneroid  barometer;  a  hy- 
grometer to  measure  the  moisture 
content  of  the  atmosphere;  and  a 
highly-accurate  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer. It  is  precision-made  by 
those  meticulous  West  German 
craftsmen. 

Suspended  in  mid  air,  as  in  orbit, 
tiie  Satellite  becomes  a  fascinating 
focal  point  for  any  decor.  Or  mount 
it  on  its  solid  brass  base  and  it  is  a 
handsome  and  practical  accessory 
for  tablelop  or  desk,  standing  8V2" 
tall. 

Comes  complete  with  instructions 
for  "reading"  each  instrument  and 
some  interesting  weather  facts. 
—THE  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEE! — 
The  GALLERY  guarantees  EVERY- 
THING:    The   quality,    accuracy  oE 
description,  availability,  pmrnpt  de- 
livery. If  not  deligmted,  return  the 
Satellite   Weather  station   within  3 
weeks  after  you  receive  it  (mot  line 
usual  in  days)  for  am  instant  refund 
of  purchase  price  or  cancellation  of 
charges. 

Order  No.  11MO, 
Satellite  Weather  Station,  $ZS.9» 

(plus  $1  00  postage  and  handling). 
N  Y.  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 
Send  check  or  money  order,  or  charge 
your  Diners  Club  or  other  credit  card 
account  Please  give  account  name,  and 
your  number.  Free  gift  catalog  on  request. 
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It  was  essentially  the  writers'  table 
picked  up  and  moved  to  the  Hacketts' 
house — plus  a  few  stars  like  Joan  Blon- 
dell  who  made  a  pretty  centerpiece. 

And  what  did  the  writers  do  when 
they  got  together  for  a  dinner  party? 
They  took  a  writer's  holiday  and  played 
writing  games.  "Scott  would  pass  a  pa- 
per around,"  the  Hacketts  remember, 
"and  we  would  all  try  writing  jingles 
in  imitation  of  Ogden."  As  Fitzgerald 
reached  the  end  of  his  life,  he  still  took 
an  almost  childlike  delight  in  orga- 
nizing such  contests.  In  fact,  that  is 
how  he  autographed  the  Hacketts'  copy 
of  The  Great  Catsby,  with  a  jingle. 

W hen  anyone  dance* 

If s  liable  to  be  Frances 

While  a  quiet  and  maliii<>u\  racket 

Is  liable  to  proceed  from  Allan  Hacked 

( W riling  this  way  is  rash 

In  the  presence  of  Ogden  Nash) 

There  were  other  contests  too.  "One 
night,"  recall  the  Hacketts,  "Scott  was 
playing  some  childish  game  sitting  on 
the  stairs  with  Joan  Blondell."  No  one 
could  quite  make  out  what  the  rules  of 
the  game  were,  but  there  on  the  stairs, 
moving  up  and  down  and  around,  they 
looked  like  two  kids  playing  on  a  slide. 

Sundays  Fitzgerald  and  everyone 
else  went  to  lunch  at  Charles  and  Eliza- 
beth Brackett's.  "I  think  it  likely  that 
tbe  Bracketts  posed  for  the  words 
'lady'  and  'gentleman,'  "  George  Oppen- 
heimer  says  of  the  author  of  the  pic- 
ture The  Lost  W eeke.nd  and  his  wife. 
"Certainly  they  were  two  of  the  most 
civilized  people  in  Hollywood.  .  .  . 
They  surrounded  themselves  not  only 
with  many  of  the  more  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  movie  colony,  but  they 
even  invited  'civilians'  [non-movie  peo- 
ple] to  their  house  for  Sunday  lunch, 
an  occasion  to  look  forward  to  .  .  .  and 
savor,  a  meeting  place  of  natives  and 
outlanders,  a  crucible  of  Western  [Hol- 
lywood] and  Eastern  [New  York]  cul- 
ture with  excellent  Bloody  Marys." 

ONE  OF  THE  OUTLANDERS,  OF  COURSE, 
was  Fitzgerald;  another  was  Al- 
dous  Huxley.  One  Sunday  the  author 
of  The  Great  Galsby  looked  on  as  a 
crowd  taught  the  author  of  Brave  New 
W orld  to  play  a  popularword  game.  His 
first  time  at  bat,  Huxley  took  up  the 
letters  and  spelled  out  C-O-V-E-N. 

"Coven?"  someone  asked.  "Whaz- 
zat?" 

Fitzgerald  smiled  as  Huxley  an- 
swered, "A  congregation  of  thirteen 
witches." 


The  game  proceeded  smoothly  1 
time.  After  "coven,"  everyone  sa>  hf 
Huxley  could  take  care  of  himself  he 
it  came  to  using  words.  Then  sor  on 
used  three  letters  to  spell  out  the  ■ 
matic  A-G-O. 

"Ah-goo?"  asked  Huxley  po  eli 
"What  may  I  ask  is  that?" 

"A go,"  everyone  said."Two  hu  re 
years  ago  England  owned  Amerit  ' 

"Oh,"  said  Huxley. 

There  were  other  kinds  of  p.  I 
too.  The  author  described  one  ui  ei 
tided  fete  as  follows:  "The  dinnei  ai 
ty  in  fact  looked  just  like  a  Metro  01 
ie— except  for  the  lines.  Since  the  ri 
ers  could  not  balance  the  actoi  0 
their  knees  like  ventriloquists  and  n 
them  dialogue  everything  was  b 
flat — [William]  Powell  was  fac<  )i 
without  wit — Norma  [Shearer]  I  iv 
without  emotion.  Selznick  snoring 

Then  the  parties,  good  and  a( 
changed  for  Fitzgerald :  he  st  te 
bringing  Sheilah  Graham.  She  a 
twenty-eight  when  Fitzgerald  me  ie 
and  had  spent  most  of  those  year:  e 
ting  as  far  away  as  she  could  soc  h 
economically,  and  geographically  )i 
her  beginnings  in  the  London  si  as 
Edwin  Knopf  didn't  like  her  and  i  n 
other  people  felt  the  same  way,  u 
Fitzgerald  had  escaped  from  the  ei  >ti 
ness  of  the  empty  house.  "Sudden  h 
had  no  attitude  left  except  the  senst  is 
the  day,  at  least,  was  complete,'  h 
author  wrote  of  his  alter  ego  the  '3 
coon  Stahr.  "He  had  an  evenin  - 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  1 I. 
Even  in  the  evenings,  however,  to 
gerald  could  not  relax  from  work  no 
pletely.  The  studio  was  always  fo  « 
ing  him  home;  once  it  even  folic  s 
him  to  a  party  at  the  Hacketts'. 

Fitzgerald,  like  the  Hacketts,  a 
working  for  producer  Hunt  Strom  r 
at  the  time.   "We  asked  Scott  n 
Sheilah  Graham  to  come  to  dim  , 
the  Hacketts  recount.  It  was  to  be  s 
Graham's  debut  at  the  Hacketts'  w  li 
ly  gathering.  "The  actors  were  sc;  * 
to  death  of  her,"  the  hosts  remem  1 
After  all,  the  columnist  had  once  1 3 
ten  of  King  Gable:  "Clark  Gable  tl  1 
back  his  handsome  head  and  exp< 
a  chin  line  upon  which  a  thin  ridg  I 
fat  is  beginning  to  collect";  and  of 
girl  who  had  come  up  all  the 
from  San  Antonio,  to  be  every  sl 
girl's  heroine:  "If  they  hadn't  saic 
me,  'Miss  Graham,  we  want  you 
meet  Joan  Crawford,'   I  would  m 
have  recognized  her  in  this  tired, 
low-faced  woman."  When  Joan  Bi  1 
dell  heard  that  Miss  Graham  was  go 
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lo  be  there,  she  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
open  my  mouth." 

When  the  couple  arrived,  Fitzgerald 
took  the  Hacketts  aside  and  explained 
to  them  that  he  had  just  gotten  a  call 
from  Stromberg.  "As  often  happened 
with  Stromberg,"  according  to  the 
Hacketts,  "he  wanted  an  evening  con- 
ference. Scott  would  have  to  leave 
Sheilah  and  go."  Only  he  hadn't  told 
her  yet.  "He  didn't  dare  say  he  had  to  go 
to  a  conference,  he  told  us.  She  had 
gotten  her  hair  all  fixed  for  the  party 
and  he  didn't  want  to  disappoint  her." 
W  hen  the  author  finally  did  work  up 
the  courage  to  tell  his  "Sheilo"  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  her  alone  and  go 
talk  things  out  with  Stromberg,  he 
broke  the  news  in  typical  fashion.  He 
wrote  an  Ogden-Nash-styled  poem 
which  explained  all  about  the  call  and 
what  he  would  have  to  do  and  then 
he  read  it  to  her.  "The  conference  went 
on  until  all  hours,"  the  Hacketts  re- 
member. 


o 


THER  TIMES  THE  STUDIO  INVADED 
the  privacy  of  Fitzgerald's  eve- 
nings in  a  more  subtle  and  damaging 
way.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  night 
when  George  Oppenheimer  drove  Fitz- 
gerald home  from  some  Hollywood 
function,  home  at  that  time  being  one 
of  a  group  of  bungalows  known  as  the 
Garden  of  Allah.  Since  Oppenheimer 
was  a  cousin  of  Edwin  Knopf's  wife, 
the  conversation  soon  turned  to  MGM's 
head  of  stories,  the  man  whose  great 
house  and  great  family  had  always 
been  open  to  the  novelist. 

"E  Idie  Knopf  doesn't  like  me," 
moaned  the  man  on  the  car  seat  be- 
side Oppenheimer. 

Oppenheimer  assured  Fitzgerald  that 
Knopf  did  like  him  and  liked  his  work. 

No,  Fitzgerald  would  not  believe  it. 
The  boss  had  turned  on  him.  What  he 
could  not  understand  was  why. 

Oppenheimer  tried  again.  Fitzgerald 
refused  once  again  to  be  comforted. 

And  that  was  while  the  author  still 
had  a  job.  When  MGM  fired  Fitzger- 
ald, the  paranoia  got  worse. 

"Looking  at  it  from  a  long  view," 
Fitzgerald  wrote  his  agent  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  "the  essential  mys- 
tery still  remains,  and  you  would  be 
giving  me  the  greatest  help  of  all  if 
you  can  find  out  why  I  am  in  the  dog- 
house. .  .  .  Once  Budd  Sehulberg  told 
me  that,  while  the  story  of  an  official 
blacklist  is  a  legend,  there  is  a  kind  of 
cabal  that  goes  on  between  producers 
around  a  backgammon  table,  and  I 


have  an  idea  that  some  such  sinister 
finger  is  upon  me." 

Fitzgerald  wondered  in  his  letter  if 
the  producer  blackballing  him  might 
be  David  Selznick  or  Edgar  Mannix  or 
Bernard  Hyman.  "Wouldn't  it  be  well 
when  another  offer  comes  up,"  he  sug- 
gested, "for  you  to  tell  the  producer 
directly  that  certain  people  don't  like 
me?  That  I  didn't  get  along  with  some 
of  the  big  boys  at  Metro?  And  refer 
them  to  people  who  do  like  me  like 
Knopf,  Sidney  Franklin,  and,  I  think, 
Jeff  Lazarus.  ...  In  any  case,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  necessity  to  find  out  what  the 
underground  says  of  me.  1  don't  think 
we'll  get  anywhere  till  we  do  find  out, 
and  until  you  can  steer  any  interested 
producer  away  from  whoever  doesn't 
believe  in  me  and  toward  the  few  friends 
that  I've  made.  This  vague  sense  of 
competence  unused  and  abilities  un- 
wanted is  rather  destructive  to  the  mo- 
rale. It  would  be  much  much  better  for 
me  to  give  up  pictures  forever  and 
leave  Hollywood.  When  you've  read 
this  letter  w  ill  you  give  me  a  ring  and 
tell  me  what  you  think?" 


Night:  to  help  the  man  get  through 
the  night  there  was  the  woman, 
Sheilah  Graham;  but  it  was  Fitzger- 
ald's chronic  insomnia  that  stretched 
those  hours  and  made  them  unbear- 
able. The  author  had  once  written  an 
article  called  "Sleeping  and  Waking" 
about  w  hat  the  dark  was  like  when  the 
voices  inside  his  head  hammered: 

/  need  not  have  hurt  her  like  that. 
A/or  said  this  to  him. 

Nor  broken  myself  trying  to  break  what  was 
u  nbreakable. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  hours  before 
the  voices  died  down  to  a  whisper  fol- 
lowed by  "real  sleep,  the  dear,  the 
cherished  one,  the  lullaby."  Now  his 
dreams  would  carry  him  back  to  that 
same  old  dream,  the  one  which  played 
over  and  over  again  in  his  sleep  like  a 
song  in  an  old  jukebox: 

In  the  jail  of  '16  in  the  cool  of  the 

afternoon 
I  met  Caroline  under  a  white  moon 
There  was  an  orchestra — BingoBango 
Playing  for  us  to  dunce  the  tango 
And  the  people  all  clapped  as  we  arose 
For  her  sweet  face  and  my  new  clothes — 

With  the  morning,  the  author  would 
awaken  in  the  Gapital  of  Escapism  to 
find  that  he  could  no  longer  escape.  He 
would  pull  on  a  gray  suit  that  he  had 
bought  back  East  some  years  ago;  then, 


as  he  was  going  out  the  door,  he 
stuff  his  head  into  an  old  hombur 
was  obviously  in  no  hurry  to  adj 
California's   open,   sunshine  dre  i 
manners.  He  was  expected  at  the  al 
between  nine  and  ten.  When  h}  a 
rived  he  would  wearily  sense  wb;  1 
once  jokingly  called  "the  smell  dol 
dialogue  in  the  writers'  building. 

From  his  office  came  a  polish  j  r, 
A  Yank  at  Oxford  (1938),  a  f  rr 
predictable  story  about  a  Yank  ih 
began  his  Oxford  career  by  gettir  h 
pants  taken  off.  The  picture  \  ul 
make  screen  history  not  for  what  i  vj 
but  for  where  it  was  made,  Englai . 
was  one  of  the  first  "runaway"  pr  ui 
tions,  but  the  script  was  prepared jic 
home  in  Hollywood  which  meant  to 
it  was  built  on  an  assembly  line,  it 
gerald  was  asked  to  rewrite  son  ir 
else's  half-finished  script  and  then  le 
he  was  finished  a  whole  string  of»ri 
ers  rewrote  what  he  had  written,  i  :i 

After  Yank  came  Three  Com  it 
( 1938 )  and  this  time  Fitzgerald  w  n 
rewriting  anyone;  he  got  first  era  a 
the  script.  But  after  the  screenplay  ra 
finished,  the  producer  wanted  to  :  k 
some  changes.  "He  wanted  Marlm 
Sulla  van   to    live,"    Fitzgerald  S)l 
later,  remembering  one  of  the  an 
battles  fought  over  the  script.  "Hell 
the  picture  would  make  more  mje 
if  Margaret  Sulla  van  lived.  He  wdri 
minded  that  Camille  had  also  cou'e 
her  life  away  and  had  made  mamiM 
tunes  doing  it.  He  pondered  this  j 
minute;  then  he  said,  lCamille  \JJ 
have  made  twice  as  much  if  Garbojai 
lived.'  'Wliat  about  the  greatest  N 
story  of  all?'  he  was  asked.  'How  a}| 
Romeo  and  Juliet — you  wouldn't  \i 
wanted   Juliet  to  live,  would  yij 
'That's   just   it,'   said   the  prodil 
'Romeo  and  Juliet  [a  1936  Metro  :i 
didn't  make  a  cent.'  "  The  writer 
the  producer  quarreled  bitterly  but 
nonetheless  managed  to  put  toget! 
sound  script  and  their  movie  wa: 
lected  by  the  Neiv  York  Times  as 
of  the  best  of  the  year. 

The  novelist-turned-screen writer 
off  to  a  good  start;  his  salary  i 
raised  from  $1,000  to  $1,250  a  w 
Then  suddenly,  just  as  the  apprerv 
ship  was  ending  and  Fitzgerald  was 
ginning  to  write  his  best  scripts, 
work  stopped  reaching  the  camera-, 
explicably,  his  chance  to  conquer  I 
lywood  was  already  behind  him, 
somewhere  in  the  vast  obscurity  of  i 
Hollywood  machine.  After  Contra 
Fitzgerald  wrote  Infidelity  (1939), 
best  script   yet;    it   was  an  origi 
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The  Smirnoff  Brunch:  a  time  for  coming  together 

i  the  first  twist  of  the  Smirnoff  cap.  it's  a  party  that  simply  happens.  A  party  as  easy  as  the 
you  scramble,  as  cheerful  as  the  Bloody  Marys  you  pour.  It's  a  party  that  moves  on  whim 
the  kitchen  into  the  living  room.  It's  a  family  time,  when  laughter  links  the  generations. 

£^J1fliVtlOf£ leaves  you  breathless' 


k  someone  a  wine  cellar? 


4 


it  (.!•,!•  I  hi'  <.nr.<-  '.I'll. if  ',c|c(.  tn,  n  i,l  line  /inl.iyi-  //i  r  ,<••.  i,.,iw-, 
<•  in  111  i, //ii  wiiii-  r;ir.k  (or  lh<;  '.'/.I  ijl  (hi:  wirii:  .ilom-,  around  1  J', 

■  It  •  cellar?  Today,  If  the  bottles  are  tideway*,  that's  a  cellar. 


IIh  (  mart  rlUr  Vlr,  ikm: 


l.i  Ilium  •,  '(,').  Ilr,,u|,)lnh  VJ,  '„iinl  I  iimIioii  1,1,  M.-ilo'  '<,/,  f,f.iv<v.  (,/,  l.ivnl  !",•.<•  »,/ 


'Dependent? 


I  .H  I  Kim  being  .i  deli<  ate  flower,  the  Southern 
lady  <>l  antebellum  days  was  usually  the  hardworking 
idministratoi  ol  .1  large  family  and  a  small  army  ol 
slaves,  During  the  wai ,  and  after,  she  w.is  «.  ailed  on  to 
issume  more  and  more  responsibility.  Using  diaries 
and  correspondence,  Amir  I  iror  Scott  reveals  the 
nnei  mi)'. 1  thoughts  ol  these  ladies  on  male  attitudes, 
sexual  mores,  slavci  y,  .uul  "woman's  pl.u  c."  She 
hows  how,  in  the  fa<  e  ol  harsh  realities,  the  idea  of 
wom. in  as  the  gentle  and  inferior  sex  was  kept  alive, 
and  lunv,  working  within  the  limitations  ol 
this  persistent  myth,  Southern  ladies 
maneuvered  theii  way  into  politic  s  and  the 
professions,  A  fascinating  view  ol  the  battle 
I  hi  women  ',  liberation  fought  in  white  gloves. 

$5  95 
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I  mm  IVifest.il  to  Polities,  I8.U1  1930 
Anne  I  inn  Si  oil 
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nMVUHWW,  AH'IH 

i'-A-n\>\:>-j  which  looked  ba/;k  tcj 
\<i/uf  '"v.  '{',iV  a  pa  nrtumUiti 
faiddonabb;  l/>rn;  kland  estates  ygd 
'/-it  I,;,  h;id  Jo'.'-d  ■>  v.  Oman  and  |r,s  hi 
life.  J/ul  th<-  mdu--.tr;,  <  en-or  stood 
lb<-  film  be/:au>.c  infidelity  -jrnplyfcrg 
not  allowed  in  the  rw/vi<:  houses  ilH 
Thirties.  The  htudio  changed  the  tL 
to  Fidelity  hoping  that  no  one  Miib 
wme  out  against  J/W,  but  the  ■ 
did  not  work  and  the  picture  was  rfJ 

made. 

I ■  it/;/cf ;jhJ'-,.  next  assignment  wtm 
v.  /il<-  a  screen  adaptation  of  (Jd 
liootln-'-  fingernail  -harp  comedy 
Wniixii  i}'/.'/),.  As  fie  worked  or^h 
project,  he  began  to  toy  with  thefl 
of  a  new  kind  of  heroine,  somefl 
more  exciting  than  a  v.  armed -over  hi 
per.  But  again  h<-  hegan  to  quH 
with  his  producer,  a  man  whose  Jig 
inal  genius  had  been  blunted  by  dil 
Aftei  completing  two  drafts  ofl 
-<iipl.  lie  was  moved  to  another  Itf] 
hue  Madame  Curie. 

In  Madame  Curie  >  \' )'■'>')),  Fitzgdl 
found  his  modern  heroine.  In  a  li« 
to  his  daughter  Scott  said.  "The  tin 
1  read  about  the  woman  the  moM 
think  aboul  lier  as  one  of  the  rtj 
admiral, le  people  of  our  time.  I  In 
we  can  gel  a  little  of  that  into  the  .stall 
Fitzgerald's  busses,  however,  thofl 
thai  then-  were  too  many  test  tli 
and  nol  enough  romance  in  his  scrll 
play:  the  author  was  fired  fromll 
studio. 

For  several  months  he  moved  aljil 
like  a  traveling  salesman  from  0 
studio  to  another,  working  on  Wi  :i 
Carnival,  Air  Raid,  Raffles,  and 
greal  one.  Cone  u  iili  lite  Wind.  1\i 
he  gol  a  job  v\ith  an  independent  Jl 
dueei  adapting  his  own  short  sil 
"Babylon  Bevisited"  for  the  scril 
I  ii/  eiald  called  his  screenplay  (|t 
mopolitan  and  it  was  quite  simply  I 
best  script  he  ever  wrote.  But  the  jl 
whom  the  producer  wanted  to  M 
asked  too  high  a  price,  so  Fitzgerall 
best  screenplay  took  its  place  alongaj 
his  other  trophies,  the  pads  never  wit 
in  a  game,  the  overseas  cap  never  wjl 
overseas,  the  movie;  never  shown  on  jl 
screen. 

Fitzgerald  died  in  Hollywood  shoH 
after  two  o'clock  on  a  winter  afterncl 
in  I  tecembei  I  'Mi  1.  He  had  arrived 
I, os  Angeles  just  three  and  a  half  ye  1 
before,  lie  had  come  a  long  way  ' 
this  sprawling  Western  city  and 
could  hard  I  \  wail  to  get  down  to  wo  . 
Me   already    had    some   ideas   for  t! 

college  film  they  wanted  him  to  do. 
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fcb  is the  tape  system  that 

blank  8-traek  cartridges 
tsto  recorded  Vtraek  tape.  One 

Iter  another.  After  another, 
Slip  in  a  cartridge.  Talk 

rung  into  the  mike.  Use  any 
fiber  sound  source.  And  you're 
lowing  what  the  cartridge 
ecording  companies  do.  Just 
ma  smaller  scale. 

And  to  help  you  become  a 
10  at  this  business  we've  put 
lie  two  hottest  developments  in 
Htrack  together  for  the  first 
ame.  Automatic  shut-off  which 
nukes  it  impossible  for  you  to 
ape  over  what  you've  just 
worded,  ( Shuts  off  esen  if 
Wre  not  around  listening  to 


what's  being  taped. )  And  Fast 
Wind  that  lets  you  get  where 
you  want  to  on  tape  without 
wasting  time. 

Twin  XV  meters  make  sure 
you  get  the  right  recording 
Wei,  And  professional-type 
sliding  bass,  treble  and  volume 
controls  let  you  adjust  die 
playback  to  your  ears. 

If  you  don't  feel  like 
working,  you  can  sit  back,  relax 
and  enjoy  pre-recorded 
cartridges.  Or  one  of  the  radios 
built  into  the  system,  FM /AM 
and  FM  stereo,  FET  pulls  in 
stations  you  didn't  know  were 
there.  And  keeps  MM  from 
interfering  with  another,  AFC 


on  FM  holds  the  signal  with 
an  iron  grip.  There's  even  a 
Stereo  Eye  that  tells  your  eyes 
when  you're  listening  to  stereo. 
In  case  your  ears  can  t  tell 

The  whole  package,  with  its 
black-out  dial  and  walnut-grained 
cabinetry,  plays  through  4  i* 
perfectly  matched,  glorious  ; 
sounding  speakers.  With  enough 
power  behind  them  to  knock 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Or 
make  your  neighbors  climb  theirs. 

Stop  in  at  your  Panasonic 
dealer  and  investigate  our 
Model  R£*2GS-the  Vtrack 
stereo  cartridge  factory. 
A  whole  new  world  of  fun 
aad  profit  awaits  you. 


Open  your  own 
8- track  cartridge  factory. 


Ibur  picture  is  finished 
when  a  little  cheer  goes  u 


This  camera  is  not  through 
with  you  when  you  are  through 
with  it. 

Shoot  and  pull  out  the  film 
packet.  But  do  not  go  away. 
"Beep." 

The  applause  is  electronic.  Our 
development  timer  has  told  you 
your  picture  is  ready. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  auto- 
matic cameras  we  have  ever 
made.  Just  focus  and  shoot.  The 


(Beep) 

electric  eye  and  electronic  shut- 
ter figure  out  every  kind  of  ex- 
posure. Automatically. 

Color  time  exposures  up  to  10 
seconds.  Indoor  black-and-white 
shots  without  flash.  This  camera 
even  measures  the  burst  of  a  flash 
automatically. 

Snap  on  an  optional  attach- 


ment. "Head-and-shoulder"  por 
traits  from  19  inches.  Close-ups 
from  9  inches.  Even  self-portraits 

All  Polaroid  Countdown  Land; 
cameras  tell  you  when  your  pic- 
ture is  ready,  and  prices  start  at' 
under  $80. 

This  one  is  our  Model  350.  It's' 
under  $160  and  full  of  tricks. 

Countdown  Cameras 
from  Polaroid 
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7AS  ON  THE  porch  of  my  rented  Nantucket 
ouse.  The  Carson  show  was  over  and  I  started 
cting  the  Triscuits,  cheese,  iced-tea  pitcher, 
to  put  back  in  the  kitchen.  My  arms  full,  I 
down  to  turn  off  the  little  Sony  with  my  elbow, 
suddenly  stopped.  The  news.  What  was  he 
iig?  What?  There  was  a  special  tone  to  the 
•.caster's  voice,  a  kind  of  excited  gravity,  as  if 
ere  describing  something  of  immense  personal 
jrtance.  He  seemed  to  have  been  fragmented 
several  selves  held  together  by  nothing  more 
the  fact  that  he  was  speaking.  As  he  announced 

his  tone  swept  through  various  modes — re- 
isible,  horrified,  uninvolved,  breathless,  firm, 
iious,  stunned — all  of  them  compounded  into 
'oice  of  a  man  pleased  to  be  where  he  was.  He 
awed,  but  pleased  to  report  the  murders.  He 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  pleased. 
>  I  sat  down,  a  series  of  images  of  the  house 
grounds  in  Benedict  Canyon  came  on  the 
in.  Confusion.  Moving  figures.  A  lot  of  people 
nd  an  automobile  in  which  someone — a  boy — 
been  shot  to  death.  People  reaching  into  the 
bringing  something  out,  something  that  wasn't 
to  remove.  Suddenly  the  figures  lurched  back 
they  held  the  extricated  corpse  in  the  air. 
|  had  angled  him  out,  and  he  was  high  in  the 
I  blinked  involuntarily,  in  a  sort  of  minimal 
il,  as  I  saw  the  boy's  arm — straight,  stiff,  locked 
aath — waving  against  the  sky  like  the  mast  of 
ilboat.  I  watched  the  rest  in  a  daze.  I  heard 
names,  saw  the  mysterious  white  shrouded 
:ts  being  carried  to  the  ambulance,  assimilated 
blood  writing  on  the  door,  and  noted  those 

of  hoods,  ritualism,  ropes,  positions  and  con- 
ins  of  death  the  police  had  seen  fit  to  release, 
ned  off  the  TV  set,  cleaned  up  the  room,  and 

upstairs.  The  darkness  was  comforting.  1 
ed  through  it  thoughtlessly,  undressing  and 
(ping  my  clothes  on  a  chair  I  could  not  see 


but  knew  was  there.  In  bed,  I  lay  still  for  some 
time.  My  heart  was  making  a  lot  of  noise.  Taking 
several  deep  breaths  I  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
relax  and  discovered  that  my  sphincter  was  clamped 
tight,  my  stomach  clenched,  and  that  I  had  a  tick 
in  my  foot.  I  stuck  my  arm  up  in  the  air  and  tried 
to  imagine  what  rigor  mortis  did  to  the  muscles. 
I  turned  on  the  light  and  went  into  the  bathroom. 

As  I  came  back  my  wife  stirred. 

"'Wake  up  for  a  second." 

She  raised  her  head,  loopy  with  sleep.  "What?" 

"Are  you  awake?" 

'Yes." 

"There  was  some  bad  stuff  on  the  news."  I  swal- 
lowed two  yellow  Valium  and  got  into  bed.  "Sharon 
Tate  and  a  lot  of  people  in  her  house  were  killed. 
Weird  stuff  with  ropes  and  hoods." 

"What?" 

"Every  single  person  there  was  killed." 
She  didn't  move. 

"It  sounds  like  there  was  torture,"  I  said.  As 
the  words  left  my  mouth  I  knew  there  was  no  need 
to  say  them.  They  were  perhaps  false,  yet  I  had 
said  them,  to  frighten  her  into  believing  that  she 
needed  me,  for  protection.  It  was  uncomfortable 
to  discover  how  quickly  I  had  begun  to  use  the 
murders,  how  rapidly  my  assimilation  of  them  had 
mixed  with  my  use  of  them.  I  was  excited  by  the 
killings,  as  one  is  excited  by  catastrophe  on  a  grand 
scale,  as  one  is  alert  to  pre- echoes  of  unknown 
changes,  hints  of  unrevealed  secrets,  rumblings  of 
chaos — and  my  excitement  saddened  me.  Is  this 
what  happens? 

"There  was  writing  on  the  door.  The  word  Pig, 
w  ritten  in  blood." 

"Pig." 

'  \s  in  policeman.  A  false  clue,  probably." 

>sed  into  silence,  waiting  for  my  sleep  of 
pills.  It  was  best  not  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
victims  had  been  Abigail  Folger,  whom  my  wife's 
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lister  had  known  years  ago  a>  Gibby  Folger.  She 
could  Inn  I  that  out  tomorrow. 


Mow  MALLEABLE  WE  ARE.  How  easily  we  are 
led  to  think  what  we  want  to  think.  The  La- 
Bianca  murders  were  presented  as  copycat  murders 
to  prevent  panic,  which  seems  intelligent  in  retro- 
spect. \\  hat  is  amazing  is  that  people  believed  it. 
Certainly  even  those  with  blind  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  justic  e  i  blind  because  so  many  murderers  are 
never  caught)  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  daily 
series  of  quick,  random  killings  moving  farther 
and  farther  ahead  of  the  stately  pace  of  traditional 
police  investigator)  procedures.  If  the  killer-  killed 
at  random,  darting  in  and  out  of  an\  houses  at  all 
in  spacious,  vulnerable  Los  Angeles,  no  one  could 
sustain  the  illusion  of  safety. 

Hut  there  were  no  more  killings.  Americans  went 
about  their  business  with  fear  still  in  them,  buried 
inside.  It  was  a  time  of  consciousness  of  secrecy, 
a  time  when  things  were  left  unsaid.  Secretly,  the 
police  would  do  their  work  and,  secretly,  Ameri- 
cans would  pick  over  their  fears,  examining  the 
contours  of  their  emotions  as  they  would  pick  with 
the  tips  of  their  tongues,  tenderly  ,  at  small  sores 
in  their  mouths. 

There  was  the  suggestion  that  people  like  Shar- 
on Tate  lived  nomadic  lives,  moving  from  expen- 
sive house  to  expensive  house,  never  getting  to 
know  the  neighbors,  never  committing  themselves 
to  anything  more  meaningful  than  the  pursuit  of 
their  glittering  and  presumably  empty  destinies. 
There  were  suggestions  of  drug  and  sex  orgies  in 
the  Tate  home.  Frykowski  was  said  to  be  a  drug 
dealer  with  .Mafia  connections.  Sebring  was  ru- 
mored to  be  a  homosexual  with  a  taste  for  rough 
trade.  Slanders,  exaggerations,  and  lies  were  passed 
with  enormous  eagerness  by  ordinarily  circum- 
spect people  who  undoubtedly  felt  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anv  hard  news,  truth  was  on  holiday.  In 
the  void,  anyone  could  say  anything.  A  pattern 
emerged  in  the  stories — in  all  of  them  was  the 
idea  that  Tate,  and  the  people  around  her,  had 
somehow  brought  death  upon  themselves.  Death 
had  come  as  the  result  of  their  life-styles.  Hence 
the  eagerness  with  which  these  stories  were  re- 
peated. If  death  came  as  the  result  of  bad  behav- 
ior then  the  virtuous  were  safe,  and  the  rest  had 
only  to  mend  their  ways. 

Then  the  dark  stories,  more  fictions.  Severed  pe- 
nises  stuffed  in  mouths.  Tate's  fetus  ripped  from  the 
womb,  parts  of  bodies  distributed  in  unlikely  places. 
A  breast  in  the  glove  compartment  of  the  car.  An 
entire  hand  under  a  lampshade,  fingers  clamped 
on  the  switch.  Eyeballs  in  ashtrays.  If  the  imagi- 
nation could  absorb  in  advance  whatever  horrors 
might  be  revealed,  or.  better,  if  it  could  create 
something  even  more  horrible  than  the  reality, 
then  fear  could  be  held  at  bay.  dealt  with  at  one's 
nun  tempo,  liv  creating  the  widest  possible  I  most 
grotesque  I  boundaries,  the  dark-story  people  im- 
agined thev  had  delineated  that  of  which  they  were 
most  afraid — the  unknown. 


It  is  hard  to  remember  how  afraid  we  al  vei 
— each  in  his  ow  n  w  ay — because  the  fea i  he 
mostly  healed,  but  people  were  scared,  and  no 
dinately  self-preoccupied,  intent  on  defensdTIi 
buried  fear  was  moving  around  inside  th<!. 
furry  fear,  gently  rubbing  the  bottom  of  tie' 
throats. 

In  W  estchester,  Mrs.  A.  walks  out  the  k  he 
door  at  9:30  p.m.  and  takes  the  winding  iat 
down  to  the  garage.  She  has  plenty  of  time  tcidi 
the  train.  Her  glasses  are  in  the  car,  and  f"  tt 
darkness  she  steps  carefully,  feeling  the  dg 
with  her  outstretched  hand  for  guidanceJH 
house,  the  grounds,  are  new  still,  and  she  v  hl 
she  w  as  back  in  Tucson,  but  she's  not  ever  *\k 
to  tell  Sam.  Lights  must  be  installed,  she  tl  ik 
groping  along — this  is  ridiculous.  Suddenl  tl 
garage  looms,  enormous  and  black  and  direc  i 
front  of  her.  She  finds  the  button,  presses  it  in 
the  electric  door  groans  and  rattles  upward' jk 
stares  into  the  deeper  darkness.  She  is  even  1 01 
frightened  at  being  unable  to  enter  the  garage-ta 
she  is  of  what  might  be  inside  the  garage<>i 
stands  frozen,  listening  to  her  own  breathin' 

George  B.  walks  smartly  along  the  promote 
across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  as  he  does 
morning,  keeping  up  the  pace.  The  bridj 
empty,  except  for  two  figures  approaching  1)1 
the  Manhattan  side.  George  moves  gradual  1 
the  left  side  of  the  boardwalk  and  watche::i 
Staten  Island  Ferry  a  mile  away  over  the  we 
The  cables  slip  past  his  vision  and  his  foot  I 
clip  in  the  still  air.  He  glances  quickly  at  theJ* 
figures — blacks  in  matching  light-blue  windb  il 
ers.  He  studies  the  ferry  and  then  abruptly  11 
at  the  other  side,  at  a  barge  coming  out  osk 
Last  River.  A  glimpse  of  the  blacks  coming  ov 
the  center  of  the  walkway.  He  feels  a  slight  s(iu 
tion  of  lightness  in  his  gut.  Were  they  veeri) 
bit  toward  his  side?  He  watches  the  barge.  Br  1 
lyn  is  a  half-mile  behind  him.  Manhattan  a  I 
mile  ahead.  He  becomes  conscious  of  his  exl 
body,  as  if  it  had  materialized  out  of  thin  air  i 
suddenly  he  was  inside  it.  Anything  can  hap 
up  here,  he  thinks — up  here  there  is  only  1. 1 
only  the  mutual  understanding  of  civilized  lit 
The  blacks  advance  implacably  and  his  legs  n  i 
him  closer  to  the  moment  of  meeting  as  if  of  t  i 
own  accord.  Closer.  Fear  rises  in  him  like  a  s 
shooting  up  the  scale.  The  two  men  pass  him  d| 
a  glance.  Afraid  to  look  back,  he  walks  on,  hrt 
ining  a  blade  slipping  into  his  back  just  above* 
waist,  where  the  flesh  is  soft.  Later,  in  his  of  • 
he  looks  unbelievingly  at  his  hands  trembling, 
they  hold  a  cup  of  coffee.  George  B.  flew  th 
missions  in  a  B-24  and  his  hands  never  tremb 

Max  I),  stops  his  tractor  in  the  middle  of 
field,  climbs  down,  and  runs  across  the  furn 
toward  the  meadow.  He  can  see  his  house  un 
the  trees  on  the  far  side.  He  is  convinced  so)  • 
thing  terrible  is  happening  there. 
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gnry  E.  stands  at  the  bedside  of  his  seven-year- 
»n.  his  last  child,  the  final  child  of  his  final 
page.  The  boy  sleeps  a  deep  sleep  and  Henry 
[  afraid  for  him.  He  has  watched  the  signs,  he 
BSD  writing  about  them  for  years.  Cultural  lag. 
prtricaDy  progressive.  Uncontrolled  growth, 
wees  unable  to  intercommunicate.  Ethical  sys- 
unable  to  expand.  Dependency  on  machines, 
■km.  Madness.  Drugs.  All  of  it  exploding  in 
Ire  hundred  years,  in  the  briefest  flicker  of 
■toward  chaos,  racial  suicide,  or  the  death  of 
■Met  itself.  At  sixty,  Henry  E.  is  not  afraid 
■  own  death.  He  is  afraid  society  will  break 
ft  Be  is  afraid  there  will  be  no  one  like  him- 
arter  r.irr.-*.:  rf-  .-  :".->.-;        •  .  .  -  .::. 

ion  into  a  monster. 

LtS  inevitable  that  POLavskl  .  .  en  his  state 
■ad  as  he  returned  to  the  Lnrted  States.  *as 
lie  to  understand  that  people  were  not  so  m  .  h 
I  dander  his  wife  in  envy  >f  hei  beaut;  and 
Ice  as  they  were  trying  : .  iefhse  their 
i  by  searching  for  causality  iri  a  void.  The 
fer  was  a  side  effect.  In  order  to  defend  Shar 
4  a  say.  be  agreed  to  walk  through  the  Ber.e- 
iHanyon  house  with  Lire  photographers  He 
is  news  conference  to  deny  what  bad  been 
*:  he.-,  sr.-        .tttr.  .r-  r.e   •  23  not 

.  T  .  -  .v.-  r.e  ■  i-  ..v.       . '      '.     .  •  .   .  '• 
pent.  He  was  seer-  2.->.trr.et.  'ded 
■■li1i>  ily  seeicer.  exactly  the  sort  of  person 
pcitry  understood,  that  >  try/vie  actress  would 
•         •    .     i  -  .  • .  •    :  •  .  .  •--  .      .    :  eer 
*■'.-  .   ;  .■    i  v: .-j«ecaoae    f  the  fan 

i".  :.e>.  -  —  -  -  -.  :  •-  in  i  N'«  fork 
iranz.  1  re:rerr..:e:  =  -  ret:  -  ..:. 

anted  tc  ar  bet  r.eaaty  wefl.  to  be  neither 
nrished  by  it.  nor  unaw  are  .  r  it  She  -  &eo  oa 

:.*•-  '...•  '  ■  .  ■  -    .  .       .  '  •  -     :     .  •     i  - 

«.  seated  or.  tie  tppesite  .:'  :r.e  v..-  -  ! 
Mg  she  w  as  a  bit  girtish — •:  . :  e:  .  -  :  - 
weet  23   •  iter.  I  renatriber    .i-r._  r.er  I: 

lit;  particularly  idiosyncratic  about  Sharon 
■trie  •  itri.-i.'.:       tr.e  . 

I  r  F»vo«rrE  BiS  rv  *ew"  toss:  people  tbe- 
ll^c  er.1t.es3y.  pr.e  .r.e-i...er  tr.ee n.  tr.e  :  •  .- 
Itkeory.  the  wi&faeraft  theory,  the  LSD  freak- 
Kdrr.  ete. 

1  rrter.it:-  >  ere  re:   .  .-.  ta.—..v.„sr     tr.e  > 
Hie  gnrL  who  lives  alone  with  her  young  child, 
nl  e:t  r.er  :-i  • 

I  •-  ;      .  v.    .r-t".        tr.e  time." 
ft--  cone  on_~  I  said,  surprised  that  her  ehar- 
■tie  cairn  ha-t  deserted  rer. 
B'L  it  s  too  dose.  Think  how  mar.  3  vr  those 
*m  *  ere  r_rrx  r.ere  irt  tris  bar  one  rinse  or 
■  r  .  . -       -te  ..*.  ■-.     :  - 

r~  


up  late  at  chic  bars,  took  jets,  and  were  "in"  were 
under  attack.  How  many  other  groups  felt  this  spe- 
cial nervousness?  The  small,  closely  knit  colony 
of  Polish  artists  and  intellectuals  would  have 
reason  Jerzy  Kosinski  might  be  dead  today  had 
he  not  lost  some  luggage  in  London  airport,  forc- 
ing a  change  of  schedule.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
the  house  in  Benedict  Canyon  1  — so  would  movie 
stars,  pregnant  women,  rich  people,  etc.  Esquire 
magazine — the  adult  comic  book  of  our  time — was 
preparing  a  long  article:  incorporating  a  dozen 
theories,  so  everyone  would  be  able  to  pick  the 
one  he  or  she  liked  most,  or  found  most  reassuring. 

In  Hollywood  I  wa»  surprised  to  find  a  degree 
of  preoccupation  with  the  killings  that  was  only 
slightly  greater  than  that  in  New  York.  The  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  that  whatever  had  happened,  it 

- 

me  the  p;ayr^Jr,_i^J^in^.Vfcrj^^r^e.2ffer^I^vanrj. 
public-bug^-ering-at -enormous-pa  rty-in-Taie-home 
theory.  ^  e  rol.ed  down  Sunset  Boulevard  in  our 

r 

- 

- 

-    .    -  -     -  . 


"In  Hollywood 
I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  degree 
of  preoccupa- 
tion with  the 
killings  that 
was  only 
slightly  greater 
than  that  in 
New  York."" 


■ 
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M  WSON  WINS! 


Frank  Conroy  drugs:  People  were  at  the  point  where  they  were 
taking  anything.  It  was  insane.  Hut  they  won't  go 
hack  now.  Booze  and  pot,  but  no  more  of  the  big, 
brutal  stuff.  All  the  LSI)  in  Hollywood  went  into 
the  sewer  system  the  next  day."  The  newspapers 
had  picked  up  an  earlier  version  of  his  remark  and 
given  it  wide  circulation.  But  whatever  protective 
rituals  people  enacted,  they  were  nevertheless  still 
scared.  At  a  small  dinner  in  a  house  in  the  Holly- 
wood hills  a  noise  from  outside  was  enough  to  stop 
conversation.  "Ah,  yes,"  said  our  host,  "the  killers 
haw  come  to  call."  It  was  a  shak\  moment. 

The  police  were  polite,  hut  close-mouthed.  They 
were  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  something, 
and  il  the)  couldn't  find  the  truth  there  was  the 
possibility  of  a  fabricated  case.  The  Garrison  epi- 
sode was  fresh  in  one  s  memory. 


CI  ONSIDER  A  FATHER,  WHO  COULD  NOT  abide  the 
j  waiting,  as  he  shucks  off  his  middle-class  life, 
becomes  outwardly  a  hippie  and  slips,  like  a  bottle 
into  the  sea,  into  the  huge  currents  of  nomadic 
youth  swirling  over  the  face  of  this  country,  i/i 
search  of  his  child's  killer.  Strengthened  by  experi- 
ence in  undercover  work,  sustained  by  icy  resolve 
I  revenge  is  a  dish  best  eaten  cold,  sa\s  Norman 
Mailer  i.  this  man  must  have  taken  an  extraordi- 
nary trip  indeed.  He  apparently  learned  nothing 
about  the  killings,  but  it  would  be  fascinating  to 
know  what  he  did  learn,  about  his  time  and  his 
country.  Did  he  hold  them  collective!)  to  blame 
and  hale  them  all?  Or  did  he  conic  to  understand 
them?  Howevei  sentimental  his  idea  of  personal 
victory,  however  naive  his  belief  that  the  kids  ol 
America  are  a  heterogeneous  underground,  how- 
evei stained  his  heart  b\  simple  blood  lust,  I  wish 
il  had  been  he.  rather  than  Kasabian.  breaking  the 
case. 

I  did  not  believe  Kasabian  at  first.  A  girl  in 
jail,  under  another  charge,  presumably  desperate, 
spills  the  beans  to  her  cellmate.  She  has  every  rea- 
son to.  Her  la^t  hope  is  to  make  a  deal  with  the 
police  and  with  the  State,  exchanging  information 
for  immunity.  Information  from  such  sources  is 
notoriousl)  suspect.  The  police  can  reveal  the  sort 
of  testimony  they  want,  or  the  informant  can  fig- 
ure it  out.  The  informant  is  in  custody,  which  al- 
lows for  plenty  of  time  to  work  out  details.  Pres- 
sure  can  be  brought  to  bear,  favors  given,  deals 
made,  and  brains  washed.  As  more  information 
was  revealed,  my  uncertainty  increased.  One  dubi- 
ous witness.  Where  was  the  hard  evidence?  Were 
the  creepy-crawly  clothes  the  TV  reporters  found 
the  same  clothes  that  were  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  escape  car?  Was  it  not  very 
much  in  their  own  interest  to  find  them?  Was 
there  any  outside  corroboration  of  Kasabian's 
story?  I  nless  the  State  was  holding  back  some 
bombshells,  it  appeared  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
weak  case.  But  the  State,  after  so  much  time,  was 
happy  to  have  any  case  at  all.  To  a  relieved  public 
il  seemed  impossible  that  the  police  could  have 
taken  kasabian  under  their  wing  and  concocted  a 


case  against  her  group — the  most  spaced-out  rid 
helpless  bunch  of  hippies  available — but  it  di  nof 
seem  so  to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  reasonable  t  as- 
sume that  if  the  police  were  fabricating  a  case  iey 
would  have  made  it  simpler.  All  those  defend 
\\  ould  not  a  prepared  case  have  been  stro  er. 
less  complex,  and  better  focused  than  the  on  we 
were  witnessing?  And  what  policeman  or  l)A: 
could  possibly  have  come  up  with  somethin  as 
wild  as  Kasabian's  story? 

It  was  far  from  clear  that  Manson  and  his  .'ng 
were  guilty:  nevertheless  guilt  was  immediatel'is- 
sumed  because  it  stopped  the  furry  fear.  A  qu'.ie 
•paperback  hit  the  stands,  telling,  presumably,  he 
whole  story,  Life  presented  its  Rasputin  cove. of 
Charlie,  and  the  newspapers  printed  everyt  ig 
they  could  discover,  overhear,  or  invent.  A  n-' 
gerous  media  orgy  took  place,  irrevocably  tain  ig 
the  air. 

A  joke  went  around  literary  New  York  at  \Q 
time,  about  bickering  over  the  size  of  the  advised 
a  writer  would  receive  for  a  book  about  kil  ig 
someone.  Fifty  grand  for  Frank  Sinatra,  a  llafl 
died  for  Howard  Hughes,  a  quarter  of  a  mil  n 
for  Jane  Fonda.  If  the  murder  took  place  irij n ' 
unprosperous  state,  like  West  Virginia,  it  istf 
argued,  the  writer  could  bring  more  money  to  e' 
trial  than  the  prosecution,  win  an  acquittal,  \il 
that  all-important  first  book  published,  and  m  en 
on  to  more  serious  work.  At  the  present  mon  it' 
Manson's  banal  music  has  been  recorded  (  t> 
doing  too  well,  latest  reports  indicate).  Kasabn 
reportedly  demands  five  thousand  for  a  TV  in1-! 
view  and  will  get  an  unspecified  amount  for  r5 
cooperation  in  a  book  to  be  written  by  one  of  3 
most  brilliant  young  women  in  America,  corpo  -i 
lions  have  been  set  up  by  the  defendants  (they  n  r 
face  suits  from  the  murderees'  families,  but  this* 
will  be  money  for  everyone — the  lawyers  first,  f 
course  I.  and  everywhere  the  clanging  of  cash  nm 
isters  is  heard.  Why  this  country  does  not  foil 
the  example  of  England,  where  most  of  its  F' 
comes  from  anyway,  and  simply  forbid  the  mec 
to  do  any  more  than  announce  the  charge  and  t 
names  of  the  people  charged  until  the  Irial  begi 
remains  a  mystery.  There  is  no  way  to  preve 
money  from  being  made  afterwards,  but  it  is  rel 
lively  simple  to  protect  the  trial  procedure  itse 
minimize  pre-trial  prejudice,  and  keep  trials  che; 
for  both  sides. 

As  Kasabian  testified,  day  after  day,  keepii 
on  through  the  outrageous  antics  of  a  feckless  cros 
examiner  intent  on  breaking  her  down,  I  came  1 
believe  that  she  may  have  been  telling  the  truth,  n< 
the  entire  truth,  perhaps,  but  most  of  what  she  knev 
She  was  occasionally  incoherent,  sometimes  incoi 
sistent,  and  frequently  dull — but  she  seemed  to  b 
idling  her  own  story.  Her  emotions  were  appn 
priate — the  ambivalence  toward  Manson,  the  cur: 
ous  passivity  of  her  switch  in  allegiances,  the  ir 
timations  of  the  dead,  burnt-out  quality  of  he 
inner  self.  It  also  fit  that  she,  who  allegedly  had  no 
taken  direct  part  in  the  killings,  would  be  the  on* 
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11  the  tale.  Without  the  brainwashing  experi- 
of  the  bloodbath  in  the  house,  without  that  ir- 
able  break  with  the  past,  she  would  be  the 
one  to  retain  any  small  part  of  herself,  the 
one  with  a  continuous  identity  arching  from 
ast.  over  the  killings,  and  into  the  future.  ( In 
iscinating  book  The  Battle  for  the  Mind,  Brit- 
jurologist  William  Sargeant  points  out  that  at 
ents  of  great  stress  a  sort  of  neurological 
i  can  occur,  a  special  time  during  which  past 
rns  in  the  brain  can  be  wiped  out  and  new 
M'rns  instilled.  Working  with  hysterically  par- 
ti shell-shock  cases  in  World  War  II,  he  w  ould 
out  what  specific  combat  situation  a  man  was 
afraid  of,  which  interestingly  enough  usually 
no  relation  to  the  actual  paralyzing  trauma, 
nee  him  through  hypnosis  and  chemotherapy 
_he  was  experiencing  that  particular  situation, 
vipe  out  the  paralysis  patterns  before  the  man 
a  heart  attack.  He  also  describes  the  snake- 
ling  cults  of  the  American  South,  Christian 
in  which  the  members  drape  poisonous  snakes 
themselves,  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
:her,  and  at  the  moment  of  greatest  fear,  in  a 
endo  of  fear,  see  God.  I 

lo  not  know  whether  Kasabian  told  the  truth 
hether  Manson  et  al  are  guilty.  If  they  are 
f,  why  did  it  happen?  What  follows  is  a  be- 
lt is  not  intended  to  represent  actuality.  It  is 
intasy  of  how  and  why  such  events  could  have 
•red. 


haps  barely  imagine  the  extent  of  Manson's  inner 
world,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  that  vast  terrain 
over  which  he  was  absolute  master.  What  visions! 
What  Elysian  vistas  must  have  opened,  to  be  pop- 
ulated by  whom  he  chose,  animated  by  his  whim, 
lighted  by  his  own  light.  He  was  God,  king  of  his 
own  creation.  The  dull  rhythms  of  prison  life  rolled 
on,  needing  little  attention.  All  that  was  real  oc- 
curred without  any  effort  from  him.  He  would 
occasionally  rouse  himself  to  gain  some  small  ad- 
vantage, some  worthwhile  rearrangement  of  his 
surroundings,  but  never  with  his  whole  self.  Years 
and  years  and  years  of  dreaming.  Techniques  to 
strengthen  control  in  the  dream  world.  Auto-hyp- 
nosis. Three,  four,  five  ejaculations  a  day,  per- 
haps, some  with  sex  fantasies  but  some  with  other 
fantasies.  His  penis  was  the  engine  to  get  him  to 
the  inner  world,  the  light  switch  to  illuminate  an 
alternative  reality. 

Released  into  the  outside  world,  his  state  of 
mind  must  have  resembled  that  of  a  sailor  on  shore 
leave.  The  fantasies  he  would  act  out  were  more 
ctunplex,  certainly,  but  like  the  sailor's,  his  world 
was  most  important  as  a  stage  upon  which  to  play 
his  play.  Formed  in  captivity,  he  could  not  perceive 
the  dimensions  of  freedom,  the  true  potential  of  it. 
Freedom  was  only  the  chance  to  act  out  what  he 
had  thought  about  in  jail.  In  a  sense  he  never  left 
jail. 

What  a  world  he  found!  Soft,  mind-blown  chil- 
dren drifting  through  time  like  sea  anemones  in 
shallow,  sunlit  water.  Thoughtless,  powerless,  ut- 


\  . .  he  must 
have  assumed 
he  was  going 
back  to  jail 
eventually 
(back  home), 
he  even  wanted 
to,  although  he 
might  have 
quibbled  about 
exactly  when/' 


ianson  has  spent  twenty  of  his  thirty-live 
years  in  jail.  He  grew  up  in  jail  and  became 
i  he  is  in  jail.  The  time  outside,  however 
packed  with  events,  must  be  considered  against 
ontext  of  all  that  time  inside.  Inside  was  real- 
outside  was  something  unknown,  something 
his  dreams.  He  must  have  assumed  he  was  go- 
back  to  jail  eventually  (back  home),  he  per- 
even  wanted  to,  although  he  might  have  quib- 
about  exactly  when.  He  states,  in  a  Rolling 
e  interview,  that  prison  life  doesn't  bother 
I  believe  him.  His  whole  personality  is  best 
rstood  as  an  elaborate  device  for  doing  time — 
is  all  there  is  to  him.  He  must  be  a  fantast  and 
fl    have  become  one  in  order  to  survive  captiv- 
The  inner  freedom,  the  deep  dive  into  his  own 
1  which  he  attempts  to  dress  up  as  a  quasi- 
W  i'tus,  contemplative  mysticism,  is  the  freedom 
ie  man  with  his  penis  in  his  hand  to  dream 
iever  dream  he  pleases.*  Beating  off  for  twenty 
Bis,  from  Boys  Town  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
■  That  is  the  inner  freedom  he  prizes,  the  source 

0  frength  in  which  he  has  such  confidence.  Not 

1  sex  was  all  he  ever  thought  about,  but  that 
I  >\  as  the  route  to  fantasy,  and  fantasy  the  route 
;C  ninipotenee. 

iven  his  manic  energy  and  twenty  years  to 
deeper  and  deeper,  ordinary  men  can  pi 

^rou  spend  20  years  in  jail  playing  witli  yourself,  a 
en  becomes  almost  an  unbelievable  thin};  to  you." 
—  Manson,  interviewed  in  Rolling  Stone,  June  25,  1970 


wm 


The  Tower  means  the 
overthrow  of  materi- 
alism, of  existing  modes 
ot  Hie,  conflict,  un- 
seen calastrophies. 
K  lien  the  curd  is  re- 
versed it  means  oppres- 
sion, imprisonment. 
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Frank  Conroy  terly  passive  human  beings,  half-formed,  swathed 
in  baby  fat,  blowing  with  the  wind.  He  scooped 
MANSON  WINS!  them  up  effortlessly  and  they  stayed  with  him  be- 
cause he  was  the  strongest  man  they  had  seen. 
They  had  tested  drugs  and  they  knew  about  the 
inner  world,  they  celebrated  the  inner  world,  but 
none  of  them  had  mastered  it  like  Charlie.  Charlie 
was  strong,  they  thought,  Charlie  was  holy.  Igno- 
rant children,  they  absorbed  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  fascist  dreamworld  of  Heinleins  Strangers  in 
a  Strung!'  Land,  or  the  authoritarian  trash  of  L.  Ron 
Hubbard,  monocral  of  Scientology.  They  listened 
when  he  spoke  of  God  or  Satan  or  Buddha.  They 
swallowed  pills  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
everything  the  same,  of  subsuming  all  under  an 
enormous,  overweening  one.  Manson  went  about 
collecting  human  beings,  discarding  the  smart,  the 
active,  arid  the  independent — keeping  the  weak.  He 
created  his  group,  and  he  was  in  charge. 

Now.  perhaps,  he  could  see  some  of  the  simpler 
dreams.  Everybody  fucks  everybody  else — the 
whole  rococo  architecture  of  polymorphous  per- 
versity. A  significant  achievement  for  Charles 
Manson,  but  did  it  equal  the  strength  of  his  own 
technicolor  prison-cell  productions? The  sex  games 
must  have  become,  inevitably,  a  subdivision  of  the 
power  games.  It  must  have  been  telling  people 
what  to  do  and  having  them  do  it  that  was  the 
kirk,  not  so  much  what  they  actually  did.  Each  en- 
actment gratified  a  part  of  him,  it  would  appeal, 
but  another  part  was  disappointed,  a  part  the  kids 
knew  nothing  about,  a  very  deep  part  that  was  on 
a  search  for  something  in  reality  that  would  be 
better  than  fantasy.  With  each  achievement  Man- 
son was  forced  further  out  into  the  world,  into 
larger  arenas,  and  it  made  him  nervous.  Still,  the 
pace  was  exciting.  There  was  a  gradually  increas- 
ing tempo  to  events  that  resembled  other  rhythms 
he  knew  well. 

Oh,  to  be  a  Beatle.  Manson  trundled  his  few- 
chords  and  cryptic  lyrics  all  over  Hollywood.  He 
started  meeting  people,  people  who  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  his  music  but  thought  he  him- 
self was  a  gas.  Somehow  he  got  on  the  party  cir- 
cuit. He  was  brought  in  as  a  decorative  freak  and 
displayed  to  important  people.  It  seems  he  went  to 
a  lot  of  parties  people  have  conveniently  forgot- 
ten. A  young  hippie  film  director  took  Manson  to 
gatherings  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  power- 
ful and  introduced  him  as  God.  Manson  developed 
a  party  number,  a  party  shtik,  to  turn  people  on, 
and  he  could  always  invite  people  back  for  a  quick 
roll  with  the  girl  of  their  choice.  But  nothing  co- 
alesced. The  Establishment  w  as  amused,  but  distant. 
Manson's  energy,  techniques,  plots,  and  religious 
balderdash,  which  had  gained  him  his  "family," 
could  not  gain  him  a  recording  contract.  When  he 
began  to  discern  the  possibility  that  to  the  Estab- 
lishment he  was  no  more  than  a  short  clown,  his 
rage  must  have  been  enormous.  He  held  himself 
together,  nevertheless.  Overt  rage  was  not  his  style. 
He  was  more  at  home  with  secrecy.  He  repaired  to 
his  family. 

Manson  was  in  a  curious  situation.  As  a  fantast 


he  was  used  to  working  things  out  in  his  imaj  ia- 
tion.  Angry  at  the  world,  he  would  muse  on  ce 
wars,  and  the  like.  He  would  think  about  d(  h. 
and  within  the  family  he  talked  about  death,  ne 
family  listened.  At  some  point  (perhaps  even  e- 
fore  the  Tate-EaBianca  events)  he  may  have  ml 
eluded  that  certain  members  would  actually  k;<if 
he  (old  them  to,  and  his  revenge  dreams  vre 
clouded  by  the  practical  considerations  of  rem  n- 
ing  leader  of  his  group.  A  subtle,  dangerous 
ture.  They  could  not,  after  all,  get  ahead  of  Lq.; 
The  popular  notion  that  Manson  hypnotized  he* 
group  to  go  out  and  wreak  his  will  is  less  (i-l 
vincing  than  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  push-pull  si'i-wi 
tion  in  which  Manson,  in  the  midst  of  a  daydre  i, 
realized  that  he  was  riding  a  tiger.  His  overbid n 
fantasies  were  being  taken  seriously. 

The  girls  were  prepared  to  kill  in  order  to  ill 
Manson  in,  forever,  as  their  leader.  Their  passivy. 
carried  with  it  the  need  for  a  strong  man  atje 
top.  They  thought  the  killings  would  bind  Man  n 
to  them,  and.  equally  important,  make  him  stronjr. 

Human  sacrifice  has  existed  as  long  as  r  n 
himself,  Frazer  tells  us.  From  the  beginning^ 
lime  we  see  man  i  itualistically  killing  man,  n't 
commonly  as  part  of  ceremonies  having  to  do  w  i 
the  planting  of  crops.  H.  G.  Wells  theorizes  ab  t 
placating  the  gods,  sacrificing  in  order  to  recei  , 
etc.,  but  in  the  end  throws  up  his  hands  in  despix. 
An  understandable  gesture,  certainly.  But  oneth 
is  clear,  from  the  forests  of  early  Europe  to  i 
\ztec  altars,  ritual  murder  is  a  seal,  an  offic  I 
stamp  like  the  King's  ring  in  wax,  to  authentic  i 
something.  The  girls  wanted  to  authenticate  M.|- 
son.  Manson  wanted  to  authenticate  Manson. 


■ imagine    MYSELF    there.    They    entered  H> 
grounds  and  killed  someone  almost  immediac 
ly.  Steven  Parent  died  and  the  drama   had  I 
gun.  The\  walked  now  in  an  entirely  new  wor 
every  word,  every  thought,  every  action  wither 
precedent.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  reborn  as  th 
entered   the  bouse.  The  killers  themselves  well; 
flying,  and  each   will  have  his  own  memorii 
Blooded,  they  improvised  the  play.  Frykowski,i 
strong  and  resourceful  man,  must  have  given  the 
the  most  trouble,  drugged  though  be  was.  He  w 
shot  four  times,  stabbed  fifty-one  times,  and  be; 
en  on  the  head.   Now   the  demons  were  beii 
loosed,  the  wild,  screaming  anger  that  had  bet 
there  all  the  time  under  the  passivity.  Movii 
with  speed,  observing  all  with  clear,  fresh,  ne\|, 
born  eyes,  they  immobilized  those  victims  th(. 
could  and  killed  the  others  outright.  The  hood 
The  rope.  Time  to  take  a  breath,  to  walk  around  i 
the  new  light,  to  experience  their  new  selves,  to  st, 
the  blood,  to  sec  ill  Tbcv  stabbed  Sebring  to  deatl 
talking  among  themselves  all  the  time.  Someon 
pulled  the  rope,  hauling  Sharon  into  the  air  an 
the  others  went  at  her  with  their  knives,  slicin 
past  her  arms  to  her  chest,  moving  all  around  hei 
getting  her  from  all  sides.  When  it  was  over  the 
were  giddy,  high,  full  of  life — but  they  remerr. 
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I J  to  w  rite  what  Charlie  w  anted.  They  hadn't 
I  )tten  Charlie. 

|i  certain  kind  of  mind,  it  is  suggested,  doped 
Ii  and  again  on  LSD,  finally  loses  touch  with 
lire.  All  moral  sense  disappears  and  the  or- 
igin simply  responds  to  phenomena,  floating 
I.  sensation  to  sensation  without  pattern  or 
I  unahle  to  relate  different  sets  of  experiences, 
l»le  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  or,  if  you  will, 
I  rees  for  the  forest.  Drugs  played  an  indirect 
I  ortive  role,  along  with  group  sex,  in  the  crea- 
I  of  the  family.  It  was  a  kind  of  family  sacra- 
I ,  and  if  they  did  kill,  what  made  them  kill  was 
I..SD,  hut  the  need  to  strengthen  the  family  and 
il  inticate  Manson. 

Id  Charlie  own  the  girls  or  did  the  girls  own 
1  lie ?  A  less  than  courageous  man  (rememher 
hiding  in  the  cabinet,  all  folded  up.  hoping 
;ops  would  overlook  him?  I,  he  was  forced 
action.  As  he  set  off  into  the  city  was  he  lead- 
or  being  pushed?  Picking  a  house,  he  seemed 
;  stalling.  It  took  some  time  for  him  to  settle 
ne  LaBiancas'.  He  entered,  prepared  the  vic- 
I   and  came  out  again.  He  did  not  take  part  in 
ictual  killings — he  waved  his  people  inside 
told  them  not  to  let  the  victims  know  they 
I  going  to  die.  (That  was  the  right  way.  The 
■the  Nazis  did  it  when  they  led  the  Jews,  all 

■  rant,  into  the  showers.  |  A  cagey  man.  he 
Id  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
my.  Once  again,  his  kick  was  in  having  them 
lihat  they  were  told  to  do.  The  girls  went  wild 
■a — stabbing,  swimming  in  blood.  Laughing. 
Being  witches  at  play,  they  were  drunk  with 
I  They  left  the  eloquent  fork,  and  more  mes- 
ial;. War.  Melter  Skelter.  Charlie's  wonL. 

lid  then  they  stopped.  They  watched  TV.  They 
M  the  papers.  The  girls  didn't  want  any  more — 
(laps  because  at  the  LaBiancas'  they  had  gotten 

■  ar  out.  They  may  have  sensed  something  new 
■lit  what  had  begun  as  murders  to  strengthen 

■  lie  had  become  something  else.  Little  fright- 
s'! flashes,  as  they  hacked  and  stabbed,  that  it 

■  Charlie  they  were  killing. 

MJY.  ark  I'RKsentkd  with  MANSON  as  Rasputin 
.  — a  figure  of  great  power  and  psychic  force. 

■  newspapers  created  him  in  that  image  as  a 
Hie  service,  to  offset  the  furry  fear.  Manson 
slot  be  presented  as  what  he  is:  if  he  is  to  con- 
Hour  fear  he  must  be  large.  He  must  be  a  mon- 
'fljf  horror-film  dimensions  in  order  that  we  not 
) I  shamed  of  our  fear.  It  was  only  our  fear, 
my,  that  we  were  ever  concerned  with.  As  it 
il;s,  the  newspapers  and  magazines  will  present 
|J  versions  of  Manson.  Versions  will  slip  into 

■  ons  as  w  riters  and  editors  cast  around  for 
"I  the  public  will  like  best  once  the  public  is  no 

fer  afraid.  Games  will  be  played.  An  insane 
of  the  radical  press  is  already  telling  us  that 
•son  is  a  guerrilla  against  the  Establishment, 
rt  of  Hollywood  Guevara  fighting  the  good 
-   (They  are  attempting  to  blackmail  us,  to 
u  est  more  Mansons,  to  keep  the  fear  alive  and 


use  it  to  their  own  political  ends.  I  Only  on  TV,  ' 
in  a  brief  clip  of  the  man  talking  to  the  press  do  we 
get  a  hint,  as  he  whines,  wheedles,  and  slides  along, 
of  what  an  utter  creep  he  may  be. 

I  do  not  fancy  Manson  as  an  Ahab,  or  a  Mar- 
quis de  Sade,  or  a  man  of  vision  of  any  sort.  Guilty 
or  innocent  he  is  most  likely  a  manic  fool,  a 
speed  reader  of  comic  books,  an  empty  head  w  ith  a 
huge,  freaky,  meaningless  antenna  for  picking  up 
othei  people's  \  ibrations. 

What  a  farce  is  his  desert  hideaway  with  its 
gun-mounted  dune  buggies,  escape  routes,  redoubts, 
and  caches.  How  crude  it  all  is,  as  if  he'd  mail- 
ordered  it  from  the  back  of  some  weird  hot-rod 
mag.  How  familiar  and  dull  his  fear  of  Negroes. 
He  more  resembles  the  cretins  of  the  American 
boondocks  with  their  burning  crosses,  or  beer-bel- 
lied Commie-haters  playing  with  their  war-surplus 
bazookas,  or  the  illiterate  black  fascists  arguing 
over  who  gets  to  be  General  and  who  gets  to  be 
Captain,  than  he  resembles  Satan.  How  unoriginal, 
how  derivative  and  garbled  is  his  attempt  at  a 
fashionable  mysticism.  How  silly  he  is.  Yet  because 
of  the  charge  of  murder,  because  of  his  infantile 
fantasies  interacting  with  the  emptiness  of  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  con- 
vinced he  is  a  person  of  moment. 

The  girls  are  more  mysterious,  with  their  stun- 
ning vacuity,  the  suggestion  of  their  monstrous 
swings  from  sleepers  to  killers.  Three  empty  souls 
gathering  together  as  one  person  under  Charlie, 
with  Charlie.  Was  it  Atkins  who  moved  her  lips, 
silentlv.  as  Charlie  talked,  movement  for  move- 
ment, thought  for  thought?  Or  was  it  Krenwinkel 
or  Van  Houten?  Does  it  make  any  difference? 
Whatever  they  were  when  they  started  they  are 
now  beyond  change,  beyond  time. 

So  it  ends.  Manson  is  back  home  in  jail  with 
significantly  more  power  than  before.  Despite  the 
uncertainties  of  the  State's  case  lie  may  be  found 
guilty.  His  jailers  and  fellow  inmates  will  treat  him 
with  more  respect.  His  standard  of  living  will  go 
n jj .  He'll  probably  never  have  to  share  a  cell  again. 
He'll  have  some  money,  which  is  useful  in  jail, 
and  with  which  he  can  keep  adjudication  going  on 
forever.  The  trial  is  amusing  for  him,  more  so 
since  the  remote  threat  of  the  gas  chamber,  which 
might  have  been  specially  reopened  for  him,  is 
nonexistent  after  President  Nixon's  thoughtless  re- 
marks. I  W  hat  a  coup  that  was — the  President  of 
the  I  nited  States  so  jealous  of  Charlie's  press  that 
he  comes  in  for  a  piece  of  it  himself,  forever  link- 
ing them  together.  Just  like  the  dreams!  Just  like 
the  twenty  years  of  dreams!)  He  went  out  into 
the  candy  store  and  got  himself  a  lot  of  candy,  and 
when  the  noise  has  died  down,  when  the  long  voy- 
age is  over,  he'll  be  safe  in  his  cell.  He'll  reach 
down  under  the  blankets,  close  his  eyes,  and  live 
it  all  over  again — neatening  it  up,  rounding  off  the 
edges  till  it  drops,  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  piece,  into 
the  real  world,  the  only  one  that  counts,  the  vast 
did  interior  universe  he  has  spent  all  his  life 
creating.  I  imagine  him  dying  of  old  age,  with  his 
prick  in  his  hand.  □ 


'He  has  spent 
twenty  of  his 
thirty-five 
years  in  jail. 
The  time 
outside  . . . 
must  he 
considered 
against  the 
context  of  all 
that  time 
inside." 
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John  Corry 

THE  POLITICS  OF  STYLE 


We  are  learning 
that  radical  culture 
only  reflects  the 
conventional  one 
and,  like  the  new 
pornograph)  or 
the  new  alienation, 
it  will  end  up 
borinc  us  to 
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IT  HAPPENED  SOMETIME  IN  THE  EARLY  1960s,  and 
although  ni>  one  can  say  exactly  when,  it  may 
all  have  begun  in  that  magic  moment  when  Robert 
Frost,  who  always  looked  marvelous,  with  silver 
hair,  and  deep,  deep  lines  in  his  face,  read  a  poem 
at  tlie  inauguration  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  then 
went  on  to  tell  him  afterwards  that  he  ought  to  be 
more  Irish  than  Harvard,  which  was  something 
that  sounded  a  lot  better  than  it  actually  was.  Hard- 
ly a  man  today  remembers  the  poem,  which  was  in- 
different, anyway,  but  nearly  everyone  remembers 
Frost,  or  at  least  the  sight  of  him  at  the  lectern, 
which  was  perhaps  the  first  sign  that  from  then  on 
ii  would  not  matter  so  much  what  you  said,  but 
how  you  said  it.  W  hen  the  arts  arrive  in  politics 
this  way,  surely  neither  style,  nor  show  business, 
can  be  far  behind,  and  if  the  Left  must  now  suffer 
John  Wayne,  then  the  rest  of  us  must  put  up  with 
Jane  Fonda,  and  the  high  keening  sound  you  hear 
over  the  landscape  is  the  sound  of  anguish,  which 
i-  mil  newest  form  of  artistic  and  political  expres- 
sion. My  own  favorite  publication  in  keeping  track 
of  these  things  is  The  I  Mage  Voice,  which  is  a 
prosperous  weekly  put  out  in  New  York,  and  also 
a  prominent  example  of  advocacy  journalism.  As 
a  practical  mailer  in  advocacy  journalism,  the  most 
important  thing  is  neither  how  well  you  write,  nor 
how  well  vou  report,  but  what  your  position  in  life 
is.  and  a  good  main  people  at  the  /  oice  w  rile  mostly 
about  themselves,  although  sometimes  they  write 
about  each  other,  and  about  how  they  all  feel 
aboul  things.  One  way  or  another  this  can  be  won- 
derfully entertaining,  even  if  a  political  writer  at 


the  /  oice  may  sometimes  sound  as  if  he  has  be' 
greatly    influenced   by    The   Sorrows   of  You) 
II Cither,  and  even  if  when  he  is  deepest  in  his  s\  1 
guish  he  suffers  from  what  Martin  Luther  wou 
have  called  the  sin  of  pride.  The  best  thing  abo* 
the  Voice,  though,  is  that  it  not  only  reports  i 
what  the  cultural  and  political  radicals  are  donf 
il  also  popularizes  it,  and  it  does  it  better  than  i 
less  intelligent  imitators,  who  are  legion  arour 
the  country.  A  good  argument  for  reading  tl 
/  oice,  in  fact,  is  to  read  it  not  only  for  what 1 
says,  but  for  what  it  is,  and  for  what  this  can  te' 
you  about  our  own  slow  return  to  the  Dark  Age 
The  Voice,  for  example,  is  good  at  keeping  yc 
up  on  things  like  Women's  Liberation  and  tl' 
Blaek  Panthers,  and  even  though  the  Panthei 
think  of  Women's  Lib  as  a  distraction,  and  of  i 
members  as  unfit  for  a  serious  revolution,  whicj 
makes  the  Women's  Lib  ladies  a  little  mad,  th  1 
two  organizations  have  more  in  common  than  fffl 
ordinarily  supposed.  For  one  thing,  the  member  ( 
of  both  tantrum  a  lot.  For  another,  neither  tlvi 
Panthers,  nor  the  ladies,  care  much  for  then- 
selves  and   they  both  have  great  doubts  abou1 
whether  or  not  they  can  make  it  in  life.  They  wea 
oppression  like  both  a  badge  and  an  excuse,  an<'' 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  seriously  engaged  in  any  I 
thing  other  than  being  oppressed,  and  in  tellinj 
everyone  else  about  it.  Being  oppressed,  sad-assed 
and  sorry  can  be  a  way  of  life,  just  like  any  other 
and  just  like  anyone  else  the  Panthers  and  th 
Women's  Lib  ladies  will  light  hard  to  keep  their 
way  of  life.  This  may  not  matter  much  with  tht 


1,  but  the  Panthers  are  something  else  again. 
I  are  black  Stalinists  who  wear  funny  clothes, 
nasty,  and  scare  the  hell  out  of  the  Justice  De- 
cent. Even  in  the  best  of  times,  Washington 
trembled  easily,  and  now  the  Panthers  really 
>eing  oppressed,  and  this  makes  it  tough  on  all 
•est  of  us.  (One  of  the  dreary  things  we  must 
with  now  is  the  quality  of  both  the  oppressed 
the  oppressor  in  America.  John  Mitchell  has  no 
,  but  then  neither  do  some  of  tne  people  he 
dislikes.  The  only  correct  response  to  the 
ago  conspiracy  trial  was  to  send  $10  to  the 
idants'  defense  fund,  and  then  to  hope  that 
/  Rubin  and  Abbie  Hoffman  would  be  hit 
ly  by  a  passing  truck. ) 
Bie  way  or  another,  white  America  will  try  to 
a  the  blacks  into  song  and  dance  men,  and  one 
ti  or  another  some  blacks  will  respond.  The 
il  c  Muslims,  despite  their  nuttiness,  got  on  to 
h  aretty  early,  and  elected  to  wear  suits  and  ties, 
B  iote  middle-class  virtues,  and  leave  the  white 
a  :als  alone.  The  Panthers  did  not,  becoming  the 
&  song  and  dance  men,  and  furnishing  a  great 
lc  of  entertainment  for  the  white  radicals,  who 
ie  me  the  new  crackers.  The  radicals,  and  the 
il  als  who  find  diversion  in  the  Panthers,  are 
si  g  the  Panthers  that  they  really  are  not  good 
n  gh  to  make  it,  and  that  they  will  never  be  much 
;o  at  being  anything  other  than  oppressed.  "We 
fi  lave  our  manhood  even  if  we  have  to  level  the 
ai  lof  the  earth,"  Huey  Newton  told  the  Panther 

0  ention,  and  this  is  not  so  much  inflammatory  as 
t:  sad,  a  confession  that  the  Panthers  do  not  have 
oj  ithing  that  the  other  boys  in  town  take  for 

1  :ed.  The  new  patronage  toward  the  blacks  is 
»|;ree  when  the  militants  say  that  the  world  is 
inly  too  much  for  them,  and  neither  the  Pan- 
laj,  nor  their  supporters,  would  ever  suggest  that 

ither  could  become,  say,  a  doctor.  (Similarly, 
nale  supporters  of  Women's  Lib  cannot  see 
a  girl  who  has  just  crashed  a  men's  bar,  or 
m  her  bra  away  in  an  exquisite  gesture  of 
st,  and  then  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  to 
s  about  it,  can  ever  be  anything  but  a  mem- 
ei  f  Women's  Lib.  Neither,  though,  can  I.)  The 
'aiers  are  the  natural  sons  of  Stepin  Fetchit, 
rh  was  never  thought  of  as  being  able  to  be  any- 
il  ir  anything  else,  either,  and  they  are  not  the 
e|  to  Nat  Turner,  which  is  what  they  keep  tell- 
i|  s  they  are.  The  new  patronage  demands  that 
'«  y  something  about  black  rage,  and  this  is  not 
ni    removed  from  saying,  Man,  they  really  do 
a|  a  sense  of  rhythm.  Either  concept  can  rob  a 
lai  of  his  humanity,  and  there  are  blacks  all 
ve  America  who  think  the  Panthers  are  a  mar- 
els  joke  on  the  whites,  but  they  wouldn't  want 
lfi  daughter  to  marry  one,  either.  Soul  on  Ice 
ina  y  was  not  a  very  good  book,  and  Cleaver 
iij  nothing  in  it  that  his  betters  hadn't  been  say- 
la  >r  years,  and  more  intelligently,  too.  Frederick 
'»  lass  said  it  all  more  than  one  hundred  years 
o  ind  then  later  there  was  Richard  Wright,  Du 
"i  Ellison,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people  who 
re  ot  read  as  much  now  as  they  ought  to  be. 


MY  FAVORITE  ANALYST  AT  THE  VOICE  on  these  and 
other  matters  is  Jack  Newfield,  a  New  Left  col- 
umnist and  speaker,  who  is  also  one  of  the  finer  dead- 
pan humorists  of  our  time.  In  a  recent  story,  New- 
field  disclosed  that  the  Liberal  party  of  New  York 
was  really  a  machine,  and  that  it  had  a  boss,  and 
that  it  had  done  things  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
done.  A  great  many  people  in  New  York  had  sus- 
pected this  for  some  time,  but  Newfield's  great 
contribution  was  his  mock  outrage,  and  the  abso- 
lutely wonderful  way  he  got  you  to  share  his  sense 
of  discovery,  never  once  tipping  his  mitt  that  he 
was  not  going  to  say  anything  new  at  all.  Some- 
where in  the  story  he  wrote  that  "the  Liberal  par- 
ty was  fathered  twenty-six  years  ago  by  that  most 
conservative  of  passions — anti-Communism,"  and 
this  was  a  marvelously  funny  thing  for  a  political 
analyst  to  say,  too,  probably  getting  big  fat  chuck- 
les from  Koestler,  and  the  shades  of  Richard 
Wright  and  Silone.  Newfield  does  this  kind  of  thing 
quite  often,  and  as  comic  masterpieces  there  has 
been  nothing  quite  like  them  since  the  time  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  putting  on  Sioux  war  bonnets,  and 
staring  inscrutably  into  the  silent  cameras.  In  a 
literary  sense,  however,  Newfield  sometimes  dilutes 
his  comic  gifts  by  going  in  rather  heavily  for  soul. 
This  is  all  right  for  some  people,  but  Newfield  has 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  write  about  his  favorite 
politicians  in  approximately  the  same  terms  that 
Louisa  May  Alcott  wrote  about  Beth,  and  some- 
times he  can  sound  a  little  sappy.  Still,  the  old 
comic  genius  does  come  through  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  did,  for  example,  in  this  wonderful  pas- 
sage from  a  recent  eulogy  he  did  on  Robert  Ken- 
nedy: "And  then,  later  that  night,  Kennedy  would 
tell  me  and  David  Halberstam  how  much  he  loved 
people  who  worked  hard  with  their  hands,  how 
much  he  preferred  the  white  poor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Gary  to  the  Manhattan  intellectuals  'who 
spend  their  time  worrying  about  why  they  haven't 
been  invited  to  some  party.'  "  Newfield's  audacity 
here  is  staggering.  At  great  risk,  he  goes  for  a 
chuckle,  and  as  an  old  ironist  he  pulls  it  off,  sim- 
ply by  reminding  us  of  just  how  much  poor  white 
trash,  and  how  many  smart  Manhattan  folks  the 
Senator  actually  did  hang  around  with.  Newfield's 
talents,  considerable  as  they  are,  however,  do  not 
travel  well  to  other  publications.  In  a  story  in  New 
York  magazine  in  which  he  nominates  Ramsey 
Clark  for  President,  Newfield  spends  an  intolerable 
amount  of  time  saying  he  doesn't  feel  well,  men- 
tioning his  friends,  and  then  wondering  aloud  if 
he  should  take  the  assignment  and  write  the  story. 
As  a  way  of  building  suspense  this  is  not  much, 
and  it  is  hardly  any  surprise  when  Newfield  de- 
cides on  page  3  that  he  wili  go  ahead  and  do  the 
story,  anyway.  Then,  after  comparing  Clark  to 
Gary  Cooper,  Will  Rogers,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  giving  him  all  the  better  of  it,  too,  New- 
field  decides  that  he  would  make  a  hell  of  a  Presi- 
dent, but  that  the  country  may  not  deserve  him. 
With  that  kind  of  promotion,  a  politician  hardly 
needs  any  enemies  at  all. 

At  bottom,  Newfield  is  a  moralist,  which  is 


'Being 

oppressed,  sad- 
assed,  and 
sorry  can  be  a 
way  of  life, 
just  like  any 
other." 


THE 

POLITICS  OF 
STYLE 


John  Corry  a's0  wnat  so  many  y°unn  people  are  today,  and 
moralists,  who  are  not  necessarily  idealists,  have 
always  heen  hell  on  tlie  rest  of  us.  A  moralist  re- 
fers everything  back  to  himself,  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  young,  particularly  the  young  radicals, 
so  stupefyingly  dull,  when  they  are  not  being  sim- 
ply unpleasant.  Politics  needs  not  be  a  demand- 
ing profession,  which  is  one  reason  it  attracts  the 
people  it  does,  and  the  moralists  among  the  politi- 
cians usually  have  been  found  on  the  Right.  Strom 
Thurmond,  for  example,  is  uncluttered  with  either 
ideas,  or  a  sense  of  ambiguity,  but  he  has  a  high 
sense  of  purpose,  and  he  is  a  moralist.  The  lib- 
erals, however  grievous  their  other  faults,  are 
more  cynical  about  things,  and  they  lack  that  high 
sense  of  purpose,  which  makes  them  easier  to  get 
along  with.  It  is  chilling  to  think  of  the  radicals 
forming  a  third  party,  although  the  suggestion  is 
much  pul  about  these  days,  because  the  radicals 
might  easily  capture  and  dominate  the  liberal 
Democrats,  and  then  go  on  to  bury  us  all  in  righ- 
IniiMii'ss.  siiobberv,  and  bad  manners.  Those  pru- 
dent persons  who  have  never  hoped  for  much  from 
politics,  anyway,  except  perhaps  a  little  less  noise, 
and  some  decent  kind  of  socialism,  would  be  left 
with  nowhere  to  turn  to  at  all.  This  is  a  good  reason 
for  the  liberals  to  become  honest  men,  and  to  save 
us  before  it  is  too  late. 


■  F  YOU  WERE  FORTUNATE  ENOUGH  to  have  had 
J. something  like  the  flu  on  Moratorium  Day  last 
year,  which  would  have  freed  you  from  the  necessity 
of  attending  any  of  its  demonstrations,  you  could 
have  lain  in  bed  all  day  watching  a  succession  of 
speakers  on  television,  nearly  all  of  whom  said 
this  was  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
so  on,  and  some  of  whom  offered  plans  for  with- 
drawal. These  were  liberals,  speaking  at  length. 
The  radicals  said  this  was  a  sick  society,  which 
was  true,  although  probably  not  for  the  reasons 
they  thought.  (No  one  mentioned  that  Nixon  was 
doing  pretty  much  what  Kennedy  and  McCarthy 
had  proposed  the  year  before.  I  All  that  any  pub- 
lic person  could  decently  have  done  on  Morato- 
rium Day,  however,  would  have  been  to  rise,  say 
that  we  must  leave  Vietnam  now,  and  then  sit 
down. 

No  one  did,  and  no  one  expected  it,  because 
this  is  a  time  of  involvement,  and  of  the  awful 
need  to  convince  others  of  our  involvement.  What 
is  more  dreadful,  we  must  prove  it,  too,  which  is 
an  absolutely  sure  way  of  obscuring  any  issue, 
and  of  letting  loose  wild  aberrations  on  the  land. 
For  the  liberals,  involvement  is  a  matter  of  style, 
and  not  necessarily  of  commitment.  For  the  radi- 
cals, involvement  is  a  matter  of  position.  That  is, 
the  question  on  the  Left  will  not  be  whether  one 
Panther  knocked  off  another  Panther,  the  ques- 
tion will  be,  Do  you  or  do  you  not  support  the 
Panthers?  The  question  will  not  be  whether  or  not 
the  Democratic  process  is  at  work  in  Cuba,  the 
question  will  be,  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  people? 
It  is  all  very  vexing,  and  it  means  that  if  you  do 


not  support  the  Panthers  you  are  a  racist,  an  if 
you  have  reservations  about  Fidel  you  are  an  a- 
perialist. 

People  who  write  letters  to  the  V oice  c;  h 
on  to  this,  and  if  they  are  going  to  question  so 
thing  that  Cleaver,  say,  or  Huey  Newton,  has  sd, 
they  customarily  begin  by  disclaiming  any  rar  n 
on  their  own  part.  This  is  the  kind  of  attil 
that  spreads,  and  now  we  can  show  our  interes  n 
equal  rights  for  women  only  by  paying  car  d 
attention  to  some  of  the  marvelously  empty-hea  d 
(  hicks  in  Women's  Lib.  It  is  what  the  morales 
have  led  us  to,  and  it  is  better  to  beware  of  th  1. 
There  are  still  some  of  us  who  feel  discom  t 
w  hen  an  artist  believes  he  must  drape  his  can  s 
in  black  to  show  he  is  against  Vietnam,  or  raci'i, 
or   Agnew,  and  there  are  those  of  us  who  v/h,i 
without  knowing  exactly  why,  that  prominent  jvi 
pie  would  wail  privately,  and  not  publicly,  abft 
whatever  injustice  is  bothering  them.  The  poli-s 
of  protest  and  anguish  is  virtually  mindless,  in- 
quiring very  little  of  a  person,  and  it  is  practiil 
by  some  very  great  charlatans.  Most  of  all,  hi- 
ever,  it  is  the  amateurs  who  give  it  a  bad  nah, 
and  the  worst  amateurs  of  all  are  the  fancy  p  -i 
pie,  and  the  people  in  the  arts.  When  the  arts 'd 
politics  join,  the  one  debases  the  other,  and  rai.-.i 
cal  politics  debases  worst  of  all. 

Moralists  look  at  life  in  a  simple  way,  whu 
artists  ought  not  to  do,  and  along  the  Left,  in  g  ■ 
eral.  and  among  advocacy  journalists,  in  parti  ■ 
lar,  simplicity  is  a  very  great  virtue  indeed.  C- 
sequently,  for  every  oppressed,  the  Left  must  fi-l 
an  oppressor,  the  problem  being  that  in  real  It! 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  settle  on  which  one  is  trie 
the  bastard.  In  the  Nigerian-Biafran  war,  the  m 
alists  on  the  Left  said  it  was  Nigeria,  deciding  v. 
to  recognize  that  for  every  relief  shipment  that  I. 
Nigerians  kept  out  of  Biafra,  the  Biafrans  turr 
one  back,  too.  (The  publicists  of  the  Right  a 
jumped  all  over  Nigeria,  a  rare  instance  of  mof 
ists  who  ordinarily  are  far  apart  in  everythi' 
coming  together  on  something.  Biafra  had  a  ve" 
clever  public-relations  operation. )  Then  there  w< 
the  Young  Lords,  an  organization  of  Puerto  Ric 
militants,  much  beloved  by  the  Voice,  who  seiz 
the  First  Spanish  Methodist  Church  in  East  rh 
lem.  Religion,  you  understand,  is  the  oppressc 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  f 
arm  of  the  Establishment,  and  so  on,  and  t 
Young  Lords  went  about  the  work  of  the  Revol 
tion  by  sitting  in,  and  seizing,  the  First  Spani 
Methodist  Church.  Nothing  much  happened, 
course;  it  was  the  Young  Lords'  style  that  counte 
and  their  style  was  sufficient  to  ensure  their  stan 
ing  among  the  radicals,  and  to  send  little  tingl 
along  the  liberals'  spines.  Not  many  of  the  peop 
who  tingled,  however,  had  ever  been  in  a  Prote 
tant  church  in  East  Harlem,  and  there  was  som 
thing  marvelous  about  the  Revolution  taking  ov«' 
this  church,  which  was  the  kind  of  beleaguer) 
place  where  the  parishioners  would  gather  togetb 
and  debate  the  wisdom  of  saving  their  money,  an 
buying  a  coffee  urn  for  the  church  basement.  Th1 


I;  you  must  understand  about  advocates 
j  ie  Revolution,  and  of  liberal  causes,  in  gen- 
|  is  that  their  warmth  toward  the  Revolution, 
lie  causes,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
J :  they  are  removed  from  them.  (The  South, 
lourse,  has  been  telling  the  North  this  for 
« I  The  parishioners  of  the  First  Spanish 
1  odist  Church,  who  were  poor  and  Latin,  were 
1  noticeably  enthusiastic  about  having  their 
jph  taken  over,  and  it  would  have  been  won- 
J  illy  entertaining  for  all  of  us  if  the  Young 
Is  had  occupied  a  Reform  Democratic  club, 
lie  beaches  of  East  Hampton  in  August,  or, 
a  The  Village  Voice  itself. 

inetheless,  the  Young  Lords,  being  Puerto 
||  n,  have  a  chance  of  keeping  their  revolution 
i  st  and  intact  in  a  way  that  the  Black  Pan- 
I  do  not.  The  liberals  and  radicals  hardly 
I  •  the  Puerto  Ricans  at  all,  being  mostly  ac- 
u  med  to  seeing  them  as  busboys,  doormen,  and 
i  ery  boys,  and  these  are  not  roles  that  easily 
|  themselves  to  romantic  visions.  Moreover, 
i  nany  Puerto  Ricans  have  a  reputation  of  be- 
l  jositively  jolly,  and  their  rage  and  suffering 
I  not  yet  intruded  themselves  into  the  popular 
I  re  Consequently,  the  Young  Lords  are  more 
■  Mo  be  left  alone,  and  are  more  or  less  free 
i|;  what  they  want  to  be.  This  is  a  great  break 
iJhem,  although  there  is  still  the  danger  that, 
a|  ig  made  it  in  The  V Mage  Voice,  the  Young 
Is  will  now  make  it  into  V ogue,  or  Harpers 
war,  which  are  something  like  uptown  Village 
les,  and  therefore  well  worth  looking  at  from 
I  to  time.  They  teach  you  something  about 
\  ,  and  about  how  it  can  reach  out  and  diminish 
s  1,  and  something  about  politics,  too.  It  is  not 
I  (that  Arthur  Schlesinger  reviews  movies  for 
I  te,  which  gives  both  him  and  the  magazine  a 
n  il  neither  would  have  alone,  it  is  also  that 

I  ie  and  Harper's  Bazaar  are  always  searching 

II  something,  anything,  new  and  then  writing 
i(  '  little  paragraphs  about  it.  If  Gauguin  were 
a  ing  in  Tahiti  today,  V ogue  or  Harper's  Ba- 
i  would  almost  certainly  come  upon  him,  in- 
1  ng  as  they  do  on  things  that  should  be  most 
l  ie,  and  offering  them  up  without  a  hint  of 
M  meliness,  pain,  and  commitment  that  actually 
lith  them. 

lis  is  the  way  it  is  with  politics,  too,  and  when 
|-e  or  Harper's  Bazaar  touch  on  things  politi- 
ir  sociological,  they  will  always  be  things  that 
•ii  the  liberal's  interest.  With  the  exception  of 
'lam  Buckley,  who  is  apparently  a  monarchist, 
Conservatives  and  their  causes  have  no  real 
jj  John  Lindsay  is  sometimes  proposed  as  a 
able  leader  of  a  new  coalition  of  liberals  and 
ials  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  his 
mng  as  if  he  ought  to  be  the  leader.  Ramsey 
1:,  who  has  no  particular  style,  which  is  good, 
1st  certainly  will  have  one  invented  for  him. 
\  the  way  things  work  now,  and  Clark's  style 
i|  >e  made  up  of  innocence,  detachment,  and  a 
m  in  for  politics,  all  of  which  are  qualities  that 
qhl  make  him  a  disaster  as  a  President.  Eugene 


McCarthy  went  through  the  primary  campaign 
like  a  dyspeptic  Jesuit,  which  captivated  a  great 
many  people,  and  neatly  hid  the  fact  that  he  never 
said  very  much.  This,  of  course,  put  him  one  up 
on  most  politicians,  who  say  too  much,  but  Mc- 
Carthy blew  his  moral  superiority  by  being  uppity. 
None  of  this  mattered,  however,  because  he  had 
style.  "Muskie  reminds  me  of  Ed  Sullivan,"  New- 
field  writes  in  the  Voice,  "relaxed,  pleasant,  and 
totally  hollow  and  conventional."  Here  Newfield 
gives  it  all  away,  saying  that  Muskie  has  no  style, 
and  so  therefore  he  has  no  character,  either.  This 
is  the  kind  of  elegant  contempt  for  people  that 
is  exercised  by  Vogue  and  Harper's  Bazaar,  and 
it  is  what  unites  them  with  the  moralists  on  the 
Left,  and  it  is  what  sometimes  sends  very  fash- 
ionable people  to  drift  about  in  the  radicals' 
world.  If  the  fashion  magazines  were  to  do  some- 
thing on  a  dragger  fisherman  in  Maine  he  would 
have  to  have  a  Barcelona  chair  on  his  poop  deck, 
and  if  they  were  to  do  something  on  a  carpenter 
in  Oregon  he  would  have  to  have  a  Giacometti  by 
his  workbench.  Their  message  is  that  you  must 
have  something  extra  going  for  you,  or  else  you  do 
not  matter  much.  In  other  words,  you  must  have 
>tyle.  which  means  you  must  1m-  something  other 
than  yourself. 

The  fashion  magazines  themselves  are  promi- 
nent examplars  of  this.  For  one  thing,  the  clothes 
they  show  are  remarkably  ugly,  and  excruciatingly 
self-conscious,  and  a  woman  who  wears  them  will 
not  look  like  a  woman,  and  in  fact  she  may  hardly 
look  like  a  person.  She  will,  however,  be  full  of 
style,  which  is  presumably  the  only  reason  that 
anyone  would  buy  things  of  such  consummate 
ugliness.  Just  so,  there  is  a  plague  of  ideologies 
and  therapies  being  visited  on  us  these  days,  and, 
like  the  ladies'  clothes,  they  compete  in  telling  us 
that  we  can,  and  should,  be  something  other  than 
what  we  are.  They  are  offered  to  us  as  part  of  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  they  will  cheat  us  if  we 
forget  that  a  mild  state  of  pain  is  our  most  natural 
state,  and  that  some  of  the  deficiencies  we  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  are  deficiencies  in  what  long  ago 
was  called  the  human  condition.  The  junkiest  of 
the  ideologies  and  therapies  begin  as  idle  people's 
toys,  and  then  they  become  stylish,  which  is  what 
makes  them  attractive,  and  sends  our  poor  shriv- 
eled selves  lusting  after  them,  and  then  confuses 
us  as  to  what  they  are  really  all  about.  It  is  like 
the  girls  in  Women's  Lib  who  talk  about  their 
distaste  at  being  thought  of  as  sex  objects,  which 
is  really  a  conceit  on  their  part,  and  then  go  on 
to  raise  this  into  an  ideology,  having  serious  de- 
bates all  the  way  along  about  the  propriety  of 
sleeping  with  a  man.  There  is  not  much  new  in 
this,  and  for  years  perfectly  nice,  ordinary  Amer- 
ican girls  have  been  telling  one  another  that  they 
would  never  go  to  bed  with  anyone  who  didn't 
love  them,  without  ever  giving  much  thought  to 
turning  the  notion  into  a  national  movement.  In 
thi  dark  days,  however,  people  join  gangs,  and 
what  unce  were  private  pleasures,  and  private 
pains,  are  now  public  pastimes. 


"For  the  liberals, 
involvement  is 
a  matter  of 
style,  and  not 
necessarily  of 
commitment." 


John  Corry 
THE 

POLITICS  OF 
STYLE 


ONSEQUENTLY,  THERE  IS  ESALEN,  and  sensitiv- 
V><ity  training,  and  mass  therapies,  and  other 
group  gropes  beyond  number,  and  they  are  all 
getting  to  be  bloody  bores.  The  Voice  is  filled  with 
paid  notices  put  in  by  swamis  and  yogis  who  are 
at  loose  ends,  and  there  are  elaborate  advertise- 
ments that  offer  the  services  of  computers  to  help 
you  find  a  date.  This  is  the  old  lonely-hearts  thing 
dressed  up  by  IBM,  and  the  people  who  subscribe 
to  it  must  be  not  so  much  horny  as  they  are  help- 
less. The  cry  heard  most  often  is  a  cry  for  help, 
or,  more  likely,  a  snivel,  and  where  it  will  end  no- 
body knows,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  it  ever  will.  Letting  it  all  hang  out  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  you,  but  the  privilege  is  be- 
ing abused,  and  most  people's  sensibilities  are  not 
that  interesting,  anyway.  Masters  and  Johnson, 
and  Dr.  David  Hubin  are  spreading  themselves 
thin  across  the  land,  Masters  and  Johnson  all  tech- 
nical and  dull,  Dr.  Rubin  all  smarmy  and  smirky, 
and  they  are  picked  up  by  people  who  have  had 
perfectly  nice  sex  lives,  never  even  having  heard 
of  fellatio,  but  now  absolutely  certain  that  they 
can't  go  on  without  it.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the 
consumer  society,  and  it  means  that  there  are  no 
end  of  ways  in  which  Americans  can  be  manipu- 
lated, and  made  to  feel  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  that  whatever  it  is  can  be  solved  by  some- 
thing, or  someone  other  than  themselves. 

This  impoverishes  us,  and  we  are  being  intruded 
upon,  and  things  that  were  once  private  and  worth- 
while are  being  pushed  out  into  the  open,  where 
they  can  do  nothing  but  shrivel  and  die,  or  at 
least  leave  us  wondering  what  it  was  that  we  once 
saw  in  them.  It  is  like  the  new  pornography  in  the 
movies,  serving  up  breasts  and  buttocks  like  heaps 
of  pasta,  and  excising  eroticism  and  its  pleasures 
more  neatly  than  any  missionary  who  ever  served 
God  by  draping  a  Mother  Hubbard  over  some 
poor  girl  in  the  Fijis.  We  lose  our  freedom  to  be 
ourselves,  to  be  whatever  it  was  we  decided  to  be 
in  our  most  secret  depths,  and  we  lose  our  capacity 
for  finding  salvation  in  the  small  forms  of  kinky 
behavior  that  at  least  were  our  own.  Whatever  we 
were  before  is  no  longer  good  enough,  and  we 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  be  alone.  As  sorry  a  thing  as 
buggery,  which  two  honest  men  might  once  have 
sanctified  by  committing  decently  and  privately, 
is  now  being  flaunted,  and  the  homosexuals  are 
forming  liberation  leagues.  The  politics  of  protest 
and  anguish  slops  over  into  our  private  lives,  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Women's  Lib  got  its  big 
impetus  not  from  Betty  Friedan,  but  from  the  girls 
of  SDS,  who,  politics  failing,  were  determined  to 
nibble  us  to  death  in  other  ways. 

When  the  moralists  on  the  Left  talk  about  alien- 
ation, they  are  talking  about  emptiness,  which  is 
hardly  ever  an  interesting  phenomenon,  even 
though  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  weapon  in 
the  cultural  and  political  revolution.  Alienation,  in 
fact,  is  getting  passed  into  the  popular  culture  as 
something  of  a  virtue,  and  this  may  be  the  most 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  dreadful  thing  of  all  because  now  we  are  begin- 
NOVEMBER  1970     ning  to  celebrate  it.  Easy  Rider,  in  its  simple- 


minded  way,  was  about  alienation,  and  its  he  e* 
were  two  monosyllabic  junkies  who  were  wet  ;d 
to  their  motorcycles.  The  critics  loved  it.  1  ;y 
loved  Diary  of  a  Mad  Housewife  even  more,  id 
this  was  about  three  nitwits,  any  one  of  w  m 
would  have  suffered  a  collapse  if  ever  faced 
a  real  problem.  The  housewife  herself  was  in 
emptier  vessel  than  even  Scarlett  O'Hara,  alibi 
the  movie  seemed  to  be  saying  that  she  w<  a 
human  being,  full  of  true  pain,  who  had  h  ;n 
victim  to  circumstance.  She  was,  however,  m(  ly 
a  twerp. 

Alienation,  or  emptiness,  was  once  a  soli  y 
preoccupation,  which  at  least  gave  it  some  digi  if, 
but  now  it  is  practiced  by  whole  groups  and  cla  :s 
of  people.  We  may  all  bore  one  another  to  di  h 
this  way,  and  the  young,  who  are  the  most  :  f- 
conscious  about  their  alienation,  can  be  the  r  it 
boring  of  all.  They  are  narcissistic,  some  of  e 
time  withdrawing  all  of  the  way  into  their  <  n 
and  each  other's  heads,  and  all  of  the  time  flut  •- 
ing  indecently  between  acceptance  and  rejecl  n 
of  all  the  rest  of  us.  In  warm  weather  in  Washi  ;- 
ton,  Georgetown  is  beset  by  clouds  of  hipp  ;. 
They  clog  the  sidewalks,  and  sell  undergroi  i 
newspapers,  and  sometimes  they  strike  out  r 
freedom  by  chalking  something  about  the  V  - 
cong  on  a  garage  wall.  Mostly,  however,  t  jr 
stand  about,  mumble  to  one  another,  and  drive  s 
people  in  Georgetown  nuts.  If  the  hippies  hai  i 
sense  of  history,  or  of  irony,  they  could  en if 
themselves  hugely  doing  this,  knowing  that  tl  r 
were  bringing  to  Georgetown  some  of  the  wc  I 
that  its  resident  politicians  had  helped  to  creil 
The  hippies  do  not  know  this,  however,  and  ti  r 
come  to  Georgetown  because  of  its  charm,  wh  i 
is  the  charm  that  comes  only  from  affluence.  Th  ; 
is  something  depressing,  and  even  offensive  ab  : 
this.  The  hippies  represent  a  culture  that  ] 
tends  to  deliver  us  from  the  malfeasances  of  all 
ence,  but  it  does  not,  and  the  hippies  are  enchan 
by  nothing  so  much  as  the  charm  and  grace  tl 
find  in  Georgetown.  Nevertheless,  if  they  stay 
there  they  will  destroy  it.  First  there  are  the  ht 
shops,  and  then  the  tourists,  and  then  the  cruni) 
gin  mills.  The  radical  culture  is  still  only  a  refl 
tion  of  the  conventional  one,  and  somewhere 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  radical  c 
ture  will  disappear,  and  radical  politics  will 
with  us  forever,  getting  carried  along,  as  it  alwa 
has  been,  on  its  own  tide  of  dogma,  righteousne 
and  fervor.  This  generation  of  radicals  may  ei, 
up  being  distinguished  from  other  generations 
radicals  only  by  its  style,  and  by  its  marriage  wi 
the  world  of  fashion,  which  is  a  thought  th 
makes  it  worthwhile  to  return  one  last  time  nc 
to  The  Village  Voice.  Carter  Burden,  a  City  Cou 
cilman  in  New  York,  was  once  apotheosized  I 
Vogue  as  one  of  the  "Beautiful  Burdens,"  tl 
other  beautiful  Burden  being  his  wife.  This  oug 
to  be  a  stigma  for  any  politician,  but  Burden 
persevering,  and  this  year  he  acquired  the  co 
trolling  interest  in  The  Village  Voice. 
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ONE  MILLION  WORDS 
THAT  SAY 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


Give  Harper's  Magazine,  the  gift 
that  in  twelve  issues  will  bring  those 
special  people  on  your  Christmas  list 
more  than  one  million  words  of  the 
best,  most  contemporary  writing  in 
America. 

Harper's  Magazine  will  send  them 
a  card  before  Christmas  announcing 
the  reading  they  have  to  look  forward 
to  and  the  person  to  whom  they  owe 
thanks. 

What's  more,  with  the  special 
Christmas  gift  rates,  you  can  take 


care  of  just  about  every  reader  on 
your  list  very  reasonably— without 
ever  leaving  home  to  fight  the  crowds 
at  the  stores.  Just  use  the  card  oppo- 
site and  we  will  send  greetings  and 
the  good  words  on  their  way. 

For  1971  is  going  to  be  a  very  spe- 
cial reading  year:  Mailer,  Styron, 
Halberstam,  King,  Davidson,  Frady, 
all  the  writers  who  meet  the  issues  of 
the  day  with  very  special  insights 
and  perceptions  and  who  make  read- 
ing a  very  special  pleasure. 


This  year  give  words,  give. . . 

Harper's  Magazine 

America  s  First  Monthly 


MR.  NIXON'S 
SENSE  OF  IIISTOKY 

compiled  l>y  Jeff  Greenfield 


"Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  man  occupying 
the  oilier  of  President  of  the  I  nited  States  visited  a  session 
of  the  I  louse  of  ( iommons." 

England,  February  26,  1969 

".  .  .  As  I  stand  here  today  before  this  Parliament,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I.  as  President  of  the  United  States,  have  ap- 
peared before  any  legislative  body  in  the  whole  world." 

Bundestag,  February  26,  1909 

".  .  .  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  more  African  coun- 
tries than  an)  man  who  has  been  President  of  the  I  nited 
Stales." 

Organization  of  African  Unity, 
Way  25,  1969 

".  .  .  you  were  the  first  slate  visitor  to  the  I  nited  States  from 

the  American  family  to  the  South." 

/  isit  of  Colombian  President 
Lleras,  June  12,  1969 

"No  visitor  id  this  house  has  a  greater  historical  significance 
than  your  visit  t<>  the  White  House  again  .  .  . 

"1  am  the  fourth  President  <>f  the  I  nited  Slates  to  have 
the  honor  of  receiving  you  here  in  the  While  House  as  an 
official  state  visitor.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
Stales,  over  190  years,  this  Ikis  not  been  the  case  with  any 
official  visitor.  ^  mi  broke  the  record  today." 

State  Dinner  for  Emperor 
llaile  Selassie  I.  July  8,  1969 

".  .  .  this  certainly  has  to  be  the  most  historic  telephone  call 
ever  made  from  the  While  House." 

Talking  to  Astronauts  on 
the  Moon,  July  20,  1969 

"1  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  first  world  capital 
that  I  am  visiting  after  having  greeted  the  first  men  to  have 
set  fool  on  the  moon,  was  Manila,  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Also,  the  lirst  Asian  capital  that  1  am  visiting  on  this 
trip  that  takes  me  around  the  world  is  Manila,  and  the  coun- 
try is  the  Philippines." 

Manila,  July  26,  1969 

"Mow,  as  1  >tand  here  today,  1  realize  for  the  first  time  in 
history  a  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  is  vis- 
iting Indonesia." 

—Djakarta,  July  27,  1969 


II.  I..  Mencken  once  said  that  Warren  Harding  had 
listened  to  too  many  Chautauqua  revivalists,  that  their 
rhetorical  excesses  were  locked  into  his  mind.  In  Mr.  Nix< 
case,  the  President  has  heard  the  voices  of  too  many 
baseball  announcers  imparting  historic  significance  to 
every  fly  ball. 
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is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  said  goodbye  to  the 
:  of  this  country." 

— Departure  from  Djakarta. 
July  2!l,  1969 

is  an  historic  occasion.  While  this  is  not  my  first  vis- 
our  country,  it  is  the  first  visit  (,f  a  President  of  the 
Stales  to  Romania,  the  first  slate  visit  by  an  Ameri- 
esident  to  a  socialist  country  or  to  this  re-ion  of  the 
cut  of  Europe." 

—Bucharest,  August  2,  1969 

is  the  first  visit  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Re- 

10  this  country  since  the  new  Administration  came 
ice.  It  also,  incidentally,  is  the  first  time  that  the  new 
ustice  of  the  I  nited  Slates  has  ever  attended  a  state 
as  Chief  Justice.'*  {  Author's  note:  last  time  lie  came 
nan.  I 

State  Dinner  for  Chancellor 
Kiesinger,  August  7.  l'><<<> 

troud  that,  as  President  of  the  I  nited  Stales,  the  first 
e  to  a  head  of  stale  outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  is  in 
ie  state  of  California." 

—W elcoming  Korean  /'resident 
Chung  lice  Park.  August  21, 1969 

the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  be  in  Humboldt  Coun- 
even  years  .  .  ." 

— Redwood  National  Park. 
August  27.  1969 

is  happens  to  be  the  first  visit  that  I  have  paid  as 

11  of  ih(.  United  Stales  lo  an)  of  the  countries  in 
merica." 

—Luncheon  with  Mexican  President 
Diaz  Ordaz,  September  8,  1969 

know,  this  is  the  worst  storm  thai  has  been  recorded 
i<-  hundred  years  of  recording  storms  in  the  United 
'"I  that  means  thai  it  is  probably  the  worst  in  terms 
ge,  physically,  thai  an\  stale  in  any  area  has  ever 

—Gulfport,  Mississippi.  September  «'.'.  19(>9 

the  first  time  in  this  Administration  we  have  had  the 
receive  the  head  of  government  id"  another  state 
so  a  w  oman." 

State  Dinner  for  Colda  Mcir. 
September  2>,  1969 

"course,  is  not  the  first  lime  that  His  Majesty  has 
hut  you  will  he  interested  to  note  that  he  is  one 
<  leaders  of  the  world  win.  has  been  a  guest  in  this 
i  in  this  room  as  a  guest  of  President  Truman,  and 
'resident  Eisenhower,  and  then  President  Kennedy 
President  Johnson  and  now  ,  tonight,  as  our  guest." 

— State  Dinner  for  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  October  21,  1969 


"This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  spoken  in  Morris  County." 

— Governor  Morris  Inn,  October  29,  1969 

"I  have  learned  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  re- 
marks of  the  President  of  any  one  of  the  American  nations 
has  been  carried  and  is  being  carried  live  by  Telstar  to  all 
<>f  the  nations  in  the  hemisphere." 

— Inter-American  Press  Association, 
October  31,  1969 

"This  is  really  a  very  historic  occasion  for  this  hour  .  .  .  this 
is  the  biggest  dinner  thai  has  been  held  in  the  White  House 
since  this  Administration  came  to  office." 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  for 
Senior  Citizens,  November  27,  1969 

"And  I  think  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  thai  this  is  an 
evening  that  is  a  first  .  .  .  this  is  tlx-  first  evening  dinner  that 
has  been  held  in  this  room  since  I  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States." 

— Boys'  Club  Dinner.  December  1,  1969 

•"This  is  ih,.  first  OCCasion  at  which  we  have  hosted  the  Gov- 
ernors and  their  w  ives.*' 

—December  1969 

•This  is  the  first  time  in  W  hile  House  history  that  we  have 
what  is  in  elfeel  an  opportunity  to  see  a  dress  rehearsal." 

—Bob  Hope  Dinner,  December  14.  1969 

"We  are  very  honored,  for  the  first  time  in  this  house  since 
we  have  been  in  the  office  that  1  presentlv  occupy,  to  wel- 
come the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain." 

— January  27,  1970 

'  This  will  be  my  first  tour  of  this  kind  of  facility." 

Remarks  prior  to  Presidential  inspection 
of  the  Hanover,  Illinois,  sewage 
treatment  plant.  February  6,  1970 

"This  is  the  first  tin,,.  y0U  have  visited  our  country,  and  it 
is  the  first  stale  visit  of  the  President  of  Prance  to  the  United 
States  since  President  de  Gaulle  was  here  ten  years  a^o 

//  el  coming  French  President 
Pompidou,  February  24, 1970 

"There  is  one  reason  why  1  trust  that  each  of  you  who  is 
interested  in  history  will  keep  [your]  program,  because  there 
will  probably  never  be  another  one  like  it.  .  .  .  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  the  L90-year  history  of  this  country  .  .  .  to- 
here  in  the  W  aldorf-  \storia.  March  2.  1970.  this  is  the 
lust  lime  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
the  President  has  substituted  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
I  nited  States." 

— Dinner  honoring  Pompidou, 
March  2.  1970 
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Around  Ontario's  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
on  canoe  portages  and  lonely  forest 
trails,  Arnold  Olsen  crusades  for 
conservation — in  one  of  the  world's 
last  and  largest  natural  paradises. 

Northern  Ontario. 
Its  resources  read  like  a  roll-call  of 
riches:  gold  and  silver;  uranium; 
nickel,  copper,  iron  and  lead.  From 
its  booming  cities,  pulp  mills,  mines 
and  smelters,  it's  a  short,  easy  hop 
to  elemental  isolation  by  universal 
workhorse-cum-taxicab  floatplane. 
Here's  your  idea  for  a  different 
vacation  experience. 

Northern  Ontario. 

Of  its  lakes  you  lose  count 

after  you  pass  a  hundred  thousand, 


?oto  by  Karsh  of  Ottawa 


each  set  like  a  jewel  in  the 
Canadian  Shield.  Of  spectacular 
rock,  sky  and  forest  panoramas- 
enough  to  have  several  for  your 
very  own.  And,  on  the  wild  wave- 
swept  Lake  Superior  north  shore, 
on  quiet  Quetico  canoe  routes,  or  in 
the  white-water  gorges  of  the 
Kaministiquia,  you  can  almost  hear 
the  paddle  songs  of  long-gone 
voyageurs. 

The  unique  satisfactions  of  a 
Great  Ontario  Adventure  Vacation, 
such  as  few  of  your  friends  have 
ever  enjoyed,  will  be  described  for 
you  when  you  write: 
Arnold  Olsen,  c/o  Department  of 
Tourism  &  Information, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


ONTARIO 


Canada 

Friendly/Familiar,  Foreign  &  Near 


James  Toback 


LOiNGIIORINS  AND  LONGHAIHS 

The  setting  is  Texas.  The  issue  is  football,  blacks,  and  hippies. 


James  Toback,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  and  a 
lecturer  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York, 
has  written  for  main 
magazines,  and  his 
first  book,  Jim,  will  be 
published  by  Doubleday 
next  spring. 
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■"^ERHAPS  LIKE  NORTHEASTERNERS  OF  EVERY  SORT, 
I  I  have  always  held  a  special  place  in  my  my- 
thology for  Texans — holder  and  large]  than  the  rest 
of  us.  If  I  have  harbored  as  an  antidote  to  the  ro- 
mantic fantasy  an  easy  image  of  Texas  crudeness 
and  cultural  retardation.  I  can  hardly  deny  the 
awe  I  feel,  the  intuition  that  in  their  presumed  reck- 
lessness and  physicality.  in  their  contempt  for  com- 
pulsive cerebration  and  life  indoors,  they  have 
found  a  heller  way  and  place  to  live. 

But  the  metaphor  for  this  way  of  life  is  not  mur- 
der, its  legends  not  Jack  Ruby  and  Charles  Whit- 
man or  even  Clyde  Burrow  and  the  Texas  Kid,  hut 
rather  a  form  of  violence  more  stylized,  more  grace- 
ful and  condensed:  football,  its  personifications 
Clyde  Littlefield  and  Doak  W  alker,  Bobby  Layne 
and  Darrell  Royal,  coach  of  the  UT  Longhorns.  If 
football  lias  displaced  baseball  as  the  national  pas- 
time erasing  otherwise  inviolable  lines  of  region, 
race,  and  class,  it  has  remained  especially  a  Texas 
obsession:  not  so  much  an  athletic  contest  in  that 
state  as  a  testing  ground  for  anyone  with  eyes  to 
becoming  a  hero  or  a  man.  In  recent  months,  how- 
ever,  the  national  press  has  made  much  of  new 
movements,  a  new  temper  in  Texas,  particularly  in 
its  capital  cit)  :  conflicts  between  regents  and  acad- 
emv.  proliferation  of  drugs,  student  riots,  racial 
shifts.  So  what  holds  special  interest  to  the  North- 
ern intrude!  is  not  alone  the  traditional  myth  but 
also  the  indications  that  scrutiny  would  reveal  the 
need  for  modifications  in  that  myth,  modifications 
reflecting  the  change  that  is  reconstituting  universi- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  redefining 
the  tone  of  national  life.  The  imminent  appearance 
of  the  first  Negro  in  a  Longhorn  varsity  game 
suggests  a  reasonable  point  of  departure. 


7~HE\  i  ARRIVE  IN  AUSTIN,  it  is  close  to  mid- 
y  j  night,  but  I  am  met  at  the  airport  by  Larry 
Goodwyn,  a  writer  and  student  of  Southern  his- 
tory, and  taken  to  a  bar  to  talk  with  a  group  of 
black  players,  some  still  in  segregated  high  schools, 
others  part  of  a  small  minority  on  recently  inte- 
grated university  teams  like  Houston  and  Texas 
Tech.  It  is  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  remarkably 
gracious  efforts  at  prov  iding  every  convenience  for 
a  visiting  journalist,  attributable  in  part  to  a  per- 
vasive  (and,  to  a  New  Yorker,  incredible  I  sense  of 
hospitality  and  trust,  of  seeing  the  stranger  as  guest. 

"Nothing  in  return,"  Goodwyn  says  when  I  sug- 
gest not  knowing  how  to  repay  such  impositions. 


"Only  one  thing  in  this  case:  don't  mention  any.f  i 
these  guys  by  name  in  your  article.  You'll  wn;  1 
them  if  you  do." 

I  won't.  Warming  is  quick,  and  there  is  mi-i 
laughter,  a  fair  share  of  it  directed  at  the  n  • 
tokenism  that  is  giving  each  Southwest  Conf  ■  I 
ence  school  its  athletic  spades.  Why,  I  want 
know,  is  I  T  lagging?  Why,  only  after  SMC,  Ri 
Baylor,  Houston,  and  Tech  have  made  their  mov  1 
is  the  most  enlightened  Austin  campus  taking  >il 
shot?  Five  voices,  volleying,  pick  up  on  the  qui  I 
tion,  each  convinced. 

"No  favors,  boy.  When  they're  recruiting  a  wh 
boy,  he's  got  a  new  car,  an  allowance,  a  nice  pla 
for  his  folks.  They're  thankin  him  for  comi 
their  wav.  W  hen  a  black  cat's  hit  on,  he's  offen 
nothin'.  He's  supposed  to  be  thrilled  they're  ji,  ' 
inviting  him." 

"Frank  Erwin,"  another  says,  "the  chairman 
the  Board  of  Regents.  He  don't  like  black  fol 
and  he  loves  that  Texas  football  team;  so  he  wanj  I 
to  keep  it  lily  white.  And  he  can  do  it.  too,  becau 
he  s  the  man  that  can  pressure  the  coach  out  aii  ri 
hire  a  new  one.  The  coach  will  be  doin'  whatev 
Erwin  wants  him  to." 

"The  players,"  says  a  third.  "You  get  a  cat  lil 
the  star  running  back  who  went  to  high  school 
Bridge  City,  the  whitest  town  in  Texas,  and  1 
said.  'I'll  never  play  football  with  a  nigger.'  Wl 
wants  teammates  like  that?   Better  to  go  to 
worser  school  or  out  of  state." 

"Darrell  Royal.  He's  the  man.  Darrell  Royal  J 
the  Man.  He  could  be  Governor  of  this  state  t< 
morrow  if  he  wanted.  He  don't  have  no  use  fc 
no  nigger.  He  wants  a  'colored'  boy.  A  prope 
Christian,  a  Boy  Scout.  And  you  won't  find  man 
of  them  around  anymore,  even  in  Texas.  They  migl 
not  be  smokin'  yet,  but  they  been  lit.  Royal  ha 
a  fine  dude  called  E.  A.  Curry  suiting  up  a  couple  o 
years  ago:  on  talent  he  should  have  been  a  startei 
but  he  was  his  own  man  so  he  never  got  into  on, 
minute  of  any  game  and — dig  this — never  evei 
had  his  picture  or  his  name  in  the  program.  How' 
that  for  an  attitude!" 

Why,  then,  now?  Why  Julius  Whittier  (line 
backer,  207,  5-10,  20,  7-7-50,  Soph-Fr,  Gen.  Bus. 
Fr  Starter,  San  Antonio  Highlands),  listed,  photo 
graphed  in  Texas  1970  Football?  Why  ready  now 
to  play,  perhaps — according  to  the  handbook- 
even  to  start?  Why,  especially,  since  Julius  Whit 
tier  complained  only  last  spring,  publicly,  that  hit 
freshman  teammates  might  ask  him  to  come  along 


H  hamburger  but  wouldn't  dare  ask  him  to  go 
Bvith  girls? 

.1  ou  watch,  friend.  Julius  will  play  Royal's 
m|  or  he  won't  last  a  week.  Royal  got  Julius' 
J  ma  down  on  him  for  that  remark  and  you 
I  bet  your  bottom  buck  you  won't  hear  any 
I  like  it." 

{]  rry  Goodwyn  has  been  listening,  now  comes 
in  fietly,  addressing  me:  "Darrell  Royal's  no 
m  t.  At  least  no  more  than  the  Northern  liberals 
on  ilf-liberals  who  also  claim  not  to  be.  He's  sub- 
Mi  to  a  lot  of  pressures.  Quiet  pressures.  Some 
pare  who  hold  power  in  the  university  don't  fig- 
lin  here's  any  reason  for  having  a  black  player 
■  the  team's  winning  all  the  time.  If  they  were 
Jind  eight  instead  of  ten  and  nothing,  they'd  be 
m  different  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Royal  has 
i  of  friends,  teachers  among  them,  who  drop 
|  at  cocktail  parties,  who  ask  him  about  that 
jli  five  boy  SMU's  got  or  about  the  Bubba 
)t  is  and  Gene  Washingtons  who  run  out-of- 
I  every  year  and  become  stars  at  Northern  or 
V  em  schools." 

Ii  ,nd  you  know  what  he'll  say?"  a  black  player 
I  in.  "He'll  say  they're  too  dumb,  they  can't  get 
I  leir  SAT  scores  are  too  low.  I'd  like  to  get  a 
is  )f  the  SAT  scores  of  some  of  those  white 
Dj  >ns  he  carries  every  year." 
'  ight  on,  brother.  And  there's  another  thing. 
I<  loesn't  want  no  black  stars  on  his  team.  A 
I  ;  cat's  got  to  be  better  than  a  white  cat  to  get 
ji  en  break  but  he  can't  be  too  good.  He  doesn't 
I  any  black  boy  dominating  the  game.  It's  part 
1  B  whole  attitude.  You  ask  Royal  why  he  doesn't 
is  lule  Houston.  You  know  why?  Because  he's 
ji  d  Houston  would  whip  his  ass  and  Houston  is 
ie  >y  Texas  with  black  cats  carryin'  the  team! 
I  be  humiliated.  It  would  bust  his  whole  white- 
1  ;macy  thing.  You  just  ask  him!" 

id  the  other  one  comes  back:  "Yah!  See,  if 
I  look  at  other  sports — basketball,  pro  football, 
|  fig — where  black  players  are  about  even  nu- 
ll :ally,  you  find  they're  ruling  them,  they're 
I  est.  Why  do  you  think  the  National  League  is 
)  uch  better  than  the  American  League  in  base- 
s' every  year?  One  simple  reason:  they  got  more 

I  'rs-" 

5  from  the  beginning  I  have  taken  with  me  a 
I  e  to  meet  Darrell  Royal,  the  edge  is  now  even 
|  )er,  fresh  off  this  bile  (anonymous  from  fear) 
I  ack  athletes.  Driving  back  to  the  Villa  Capri, 
I  «  I  am  to  stay,  Goodwyn  gives  me  a  warning: 
I  p  listening.  Don't  understand  anybody  down 
|  too  quickly.  Don't  judge  us.  What's  easy  to 
I  i.r  do  in  the  North  might  require  great  courage 
j  e  South — for  blacks  and  whites.  If  we're  in  wa- 
|  p  to  our  chins  and  you're  in  only  up  to  your 
Is,  don't  get  too  cocky.  It's  the  same  swamp." 

Is  THE  NEXT  MGHT  that  the  complexity  of  the 
I  iation  in  Texas  (as  at  other  campuses),  the 
l^acies  and  inventions  of  direction,  start  com- 
I'lear.  Bud  Shrake,  a  native  of  Austin,  former 


football  columnist  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
presently  associate  editor  of  Sports  Illustrated,  in- 
vites me  to  his  new  club,  Armadillo  World  Head- 
quarters. Imagine  a  random  segment  of  two  thou- 
sand Woodstock  Festival  freaks  cut  off  and  trans- 
posed into  a  vast,  dark,  rectangular  auditorium, 
lying  flat  in  clusters  on  long,  colored  mats  or  danc- 
ing, flailing  without  reserve  (or,  often,  rhythm)  to 
deafeningly  amplified  acid  rock  sounds  from  a  live 
band.  Imagine  further  a  prominent  sign  forbid- 
ding the  transportation  of  any  drug  across  Head- 
quarters lines  and,  then,  the  irony  of  such  a  sign, 
given  the  irrelevance  of  carrying  in  your  pocket 
what  you  have  already — for  days  or  weeks  or 
months — been  carrying  in  the  cells  of  your  brain. 

As  I  walk  around,  shuffling  between  arms  and 
legs,  bouncing  over  faces  staring  at  the  ceiling, 
mouths  tracing  every  lyric,  I  am  aware  of  an  in- 
congruity; place  it,  finally,  in  the  bodies,  in  the 
muscular  shoulders  and  chests  of  the  boys  in  dyed 
tank-top  T-shirts  and  in  the  healthy  straight  blond 
hair  of  the  girls,  tight  waists,  finely  toned  legs. 
They  are,  simply,  football  players  and  cheerleaders. 
Not  now,  of  course,  not  anymore,  not  perhaps  for 
a  year  or  years,  but  here  is  a  high-school  quarter- 
back, the  prime  object  of  last  year's  recruiters; 
here — neck  growing  straight  down  from  the  ears — 
a  tackle:  here,  in  jeans  cut  below  the  knee,  calves 
two  huge  hard  bulbs — a  kicker;  and  there,  gyrat- 
ing ecstatically,  her  hair  in  her  face,  without  cos- 
tume, without  baton,  the  nine-seven  flanker's  girl. 

I  mention  it  to  Shrake,  and  hear  corroboration: 
"The  whole  approach  they're  into  now  is  antipodal 
to  football:  to  its  competitiveness,  its  strict  regu- 
lations, and  its  violence.  They're  trying  to  be  gen- 
tle, communal,  passive.  They're  after  more  authen- 
tic experience.  Drugs  are  definitely  playing  a  role 
in  the  change,  maybe  a  major  role.  I  talked  to  a 
pro  lineman  last  year  who  said  that  he  had  to  give 
up  getting  high  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  because 
if  he  didn't  he'd  have  no  head  at  all  for  football. 
He'd  take  his  blows,  feel  the  blood  pouring  out  of 
his  nose  and  think,  'What  the  hell  am  I  doing  this 
for?  I  don't  want  to  get  hurt  and  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  anybody  else.  It's  insane.'  " 

The  main  hall  of  the  auditorium  gives  onto  sev- 
eral smaller  rooms,  one  for  corn,  yogurt,  and  soda 
pop,  one  for  souvenirs  and  underground  news- 
papers (like  Dallas  Notes — 25$  in  Texas,  304  in 
rest  of  world),  one  a  nursery.  It  is  assumed  that  if 
childlike  openness  and  simplicity  represent  the 
most  enviable  state  of  mind,  then  one's  children — 
of  three,  four,  five — ought  to  be  one's  regular  com- 
panions, visitors  to  the  same  shrines.  Indeed,  on 
stage,  where  Shiva's  Head  Band  is  wailing,  the  lead 
singer's  four-year-old  daughter,  Sativa,  is  jump- 
ing around  blissfully  with  her  mommy  and  daddy. 

Later,  outside,  Shrake  mentions  that  although 
he  anticipates  no  difficulties  with  his  Headquar- 
ters, there's  a  tough  place  next  door,  the  Skating 
Palace.  Frequently,  after  closing  time,  chain  fights 
and  brick  throwing  spread  from  its  front  through 
ea  around  it.  The  Skating  Palace  is  filled  en- 
tirely with  blacks;  ten  feet  away,  at  the  Armadillo, 


"Some  people 
who  hold 
power  in  the 
university 
don't  figure 
there's  any 
reason  for 
having  a  black 
player  when 
the  team's 
winning  all 
the  time." 


J  allies  Toback     there  hasn't  been  one.  Each  has  been  "open"  to  the 
i  w  n  it/id\'C     patrons  of  the  other:  it  is  simply  that  no  one  has 
I.ONUIOKINb    chosen  to  come. 

AM) 
LONGHAIRS 

nVRRELL  ItOYAL  IS  WARM  TO  THE  IDEA  of  an  in- 
terview. He  picks  me  up  at  the  hotel  and  drives 
me  to  Trim's,  one  of  a  national  chain  of  Mexican 
restaurants  lie  owns  will)  Trini  Lopez.  He  is  a 
(  lean,  healthy-looking  man  who  breathes  evenly 
through  the  nose,  thin  lips  tight,  neat  black  hair 
of  the  sort  that  is  pictured  in  the  windows  of  bar- 
ber shops.  He  smiles  easily  with  even  white  teeth, 
blue  eyes  shining  steadily  and  with  intelligence, 
lie  i>  courteous,  almost  courtly,  in  mariner.  His 
early  responses  are  guarded:  he  can't  understand 
why  more  Negroes  don't  want  to  come  to  Texas  to 
play  for  him,  an  effort  has  certainly  been  made  to 
recruit  them;  everyone  is  treated  the  same  on  his 
team,  everyone  is  given  his  break.  I  tell  him  that 
the  black  players  I  talked  to  feel  they  weren't 
offered  the  special  inducements  white  players  were, 
and  his  reserve  loosens. 

"The  idea  that  Texas  offers  these  inducements 
to  anyone  is  simply  untrue.  It's  illegal  and  the 
penalties  are  severe.  Even  if  we  believed  in  that 
kind  of  thing,  we  wouldn't  take  the  chance.  Maybe 
other  schools  do  it  and  these  black  players  get  the 
impression  that  we  do.  too.  But  we  don't  and  if 
they  don't  w  ant  to  believe  me.  that's  their  business." 

"They  also  feel,"  1  say,  "that  you  don't  want 
them  because  they're  better  athletes  than  whites 
and.  if  talent  were  all  that  counted,  they'd  soon  be 
dominating  your  team."'  I  add  the  theory  about 
not  scheduling  Houston. 

"Bullshit,  bullshit!"  His  face  reddens.  "Look,  I 
can  sec  people  who  haven't  made  il  becoming  bit- 
ter, using  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  explain  away 
their  mediocrity.  They're  really  better  but  people 
are  scared  of  them  so  they  don't  get  a  fair  chance 
— lines  like  that.  Okay.  I  understand  that  kind  of 
thinking  although  1  think  it's  both  wrong  and  un- 
fortunate. But  Houston's  not  in  the  Conference 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Do  you  think  that  just 
because  Notre  Dame  had  Negroes  I'd  have  been 
any  madder  last  year  at  having  lost  to  them  than 
1  would  have  been  at  having  lost  to  Arkansas  which 
was  all  white?  It's  ridiculous!" 

I  wait.  We  eat.  The  headwaiter  brings  over 
menus  to  him  to  autograph.  \\  hen  he  finishes,  he 
looks  up  and  says,  "This  whole  race  question  is 
very  complicated.  A  bunch  of  Negro  boys  came  to 
me  a  while  ago  and  said  I  could  solve  all  possible 
difficulties  by  hiring  a  black  coach.  Now  that  would 
be  fine  for  them  but  I've  got  to  look  at  the  other 
side.  I'd  have  a  whole  lot  of  white  boys  on  the 
team  coming  to  me  saying  they  couldn't  play  for 
a  black  coach.  The  family  atmosphere  of  the  team 
would  be  destroyed.  And  don't  kid  yourself.  A  lot 
of  these  Northern  teams — professional  and  college, 
in  all  sports — that  brag  about  their  integration 
aren't  getting  along  at  all.  Once  the  club  harmony 
and  spirit  begin  to  deteriorate,  I  don't  care  what 
kind  of  talent  you  have,  you  won't  win." 


"Is  it  important  to  you  that  you  have  ]v  rrc 

players  on  the  team?" 
"No." 

I  wait  again. 

"Listen,  I  know:  a  lot  of  black  people  thin!  'm 
a  racist.  But  what  am  I  supposed  to  do,  run  arjnd 
denying  it?  That's  incriminating  in  itself." 

"Like  the  famous  LBJ  story,"  I  say,  "the  oi  in 
which  he  admires  the  tactics  of  the  candidate  \n* 
ning  for  sheriff  who  accuses  his  opponent  of  li  ng 
to  fuck  pigs,  and  when  his  campaign  manager 
You  know  he  doesn't  do  that,'  he  answers, 
1  do,  but  I'd  love  to  hear  him  deny  it.'  " 

Royal  finishes  the  last  line  with  me,  roars 
delight.  "Exactly.  That's  just  the  point.  Hell,  ve 
•got  no  feelings  about  color  one  way  or  the  o'it. 
If  a  boy's  clean  and  neat  and  works  hard  and  in 
do  the  job  and  obeys  all  the  rules,  he's  mad' it, 
like  the  fellow  I  have  playing  this  year — Ji'ug 
Whittier.  But  if  he's  not,  I  don't  want  him — b  ik 
or  white.  Now  you — "  he  (joints  at  me,  smiJ<r, 
"for  example,  couldn't  play  football  for  me.  I'm 
you,  you're  a  nice-looking  fellow,  and  you  m  lit 
be  a  damn  good  player,  but  your  sideburns  :o 
down  a  full  inch  below  your  earlobes  and  I've  jt 
a  rule  about  that:  they've  got  to  end  where  \c 
earlobes  do.  Now  if  you've  got  earlobes  like  y 
friend  LBJ.  you're  in  business — you  can  grow  m 
down  to  your  neck.  But  if  you've  got  short  lo's, 
well,  it's  just  too  bad.  boy." 

I  use  hair  to  connect  to  hippies,  tell  him  al  it 
Armadillo,  don't  finish  before  he  cuts  in,  exci  1, 
"You've  hit  on  a  crucial  question  here.  I'd  (\e 
anything  to  throw  a  net  over  every  hippie  in  /  s< 
tin,  find  out  just  how  many  of  them  are  actu'y 
at  the  university,  and  how  many  are  dropouts  .  1 
hangers-on.  I'd  bet  that  damn  few  are  really  stu  - 
ing  at  the  school.  They  don't  have  the  discipl  :. 
But  it's  a  real  problem,  this  drug  and  hippie  thi  v 
I  know  they'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  turn  l 
my  football  players,  get  them  to  quit  the  game  ;  1 
go  over  to  their  side.  You  know  why?  Beca  ; 
football  is  the  last  bastion  of  traditional  Amerii  i 
values.  It's  the  last  institution  where  you  h;  i 
rules  to  obey — in  bed  at  ten,  lights  out  at  elev  ', 
breakfast  at  seven.  Hell,  it's  no  fun  living  a  Sp  ■ 
tan  life,  but  if  you  want  the  rewards,  the  eigl ' 
thousand  fans  cheering  for  you.  the  glory,  I  ■■ 
money,  the  satisfaction  of  achievement,  you've  ) 
to  do  the  hard  things  first.  You  think  I  like  eve 
thing  1  have  to  do?  I'd  say  forty  per  cent  of  i 
job  is  a  pain  in  the  ass.  But  in  order  to  get  t 
sixty  per  cent,  the  joy,  the  sense  of  fullillmei 
I've  got  to  put  myself  through  the  mill.  That's  m 
kind  of  thinking  the  hippies  are  trying  to  pull 
away  from.  They're  promising  one  hundred  p' 
cent  for  nothing.  But  in  the  end  the  only  thii 
nothing  will  get  you  is  nothing." 

A  reaction  to  Royal's  v  iews  in  terms  like  authoi 
tarianism  and  myopia  would  be,  at  best,  mislea 
ing  and,  at  worst,  dishonest.  For  what  is  his  re; 
imen  for  athletes,  the  strictness  of  discipline  upt 
which  he  insists,  but  the  logical  extension  of  tl 
self-control  and  self-denial  that  inform  the  though 
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1  pursuits  of  just  about  every  one  of  us  who 
I;  not  yet  gone  all  the  way  to  Armadillo?  Not 
I  I  as  a  writer,  and  Bud  Shrake  as  an  editor, 
j|  nalist,  and  entrepreneur,  but  also  the  black 
I  ers  who  resent  him  so  deeply,  are  finally,  by 
I  own  deeds  and  goals,  paying  homage  to  his 


I  ON  A  NATIONAL  LEVEL  SPIRO  ACNEW's  is  the 
I  dee  symbolically  asssociated  with  polarizing 
\  th  and  South,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
I  k  and  white,  athlete  and  hippie,  conservative 
radical,  then  Frank  Erwin — patron  and  friend 
I  |BJ  and  former  Governor  John  Connally, 
•.  thy  landowner,  driver  of  an  orange  Cadillac, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents — is  the 
[  /ersity  of  Texas  Agnew.  Among  other  things, 
|  ires  outstanding  deans  and  encourages  distin- 
ji  hed  professors  to  resign.  In  the  office  of  Andy 
I  mia,  former  sportswriter  and  now  editor  of 
I  Daily  Texan,  there  is  a  photograph  of  Erwin 
»  Mickey  Mouse  ears  drawn  across  the  top  of 
[  lead. 

f  he  hadn't  been  responsible  for  so  much  trou- 
i  he  would  be  comical,"  Yemma  says.  "His  idea 
i  hat  Texas  should  be  is  football,  and  anything 
il  doesn't  fit  that  image  is  foreign  and  evil.  Last 
)  her,  when  a  large  group  of  students  and 
e  lers  and  a  few  hippies  congregated  to  protest 
n  lemolition  of  a  park  area  where  an  additional 
I  on  of  the  football  stadium  was  going  to  be 
I  ,  Erwin  ordered  them  away.  When  they 
fi  dn't  move  (some  even  climbed  in  the  trees), 
(  lirected  bulldozers,  fire  trucks,  and  lawmen 
D  imove  them  with  force.  Twenty-seven  people 
n  arrested,  mostly  students.  You  know  what  he 

I  ?  'Arrest  all  the  people  you  have  to.  Once 

II  :  trees  are  down,  they  won't  have  anything  to 
l  ;st.'  " 

j  lan  you  believe  it?"  says  John  Watkins,  a 
I  uate  student,  also  a  former  Texan  sportswriter. 
1  s  a  raving  madman." 

l  few  weeks  later,"  Yemma  continues,  "Bob 
*  h,  the  D.A.,  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
1  :k  Wagon,  the  university  cafeteria.  He  said 
4  were  a  lot  of  undesirables  hanging  around  it, 
<j  s,  prostitutes,  hippies.  As  a  result,  the  univer- 
il  board  of  directors  closed  it  down.  So  a  mass 
f  udents — and  some  from  outside  the  school — 
ojogether  and  occupied  it  to  protest.  The  cops 

I  sent  in,  Mace  was  used,  there  were  a  lot  of 
^beatings,  and  twenty-one  people  were  arrested, 
bit  half  of  them  students." 

jlut  tell  him  about  the  rest!"  Watkins  cries. 

II  instigator  of  the  occupation  was  a  guy  called 
w)uke,  a  hippie  with  long  black  hair  and  side- 
lis  and  a  limp  and  it  turns  out  he's  an  under- 
?jr  agent.  The  whole  thing  was  a  setup  so  they 
oil  bust  it." 

I  ou  want  to  read  the  best  writing  that  was 
m  about  all  this?"  Yemma  asks.  "It  was  in  the 
'4  the  underground  paper.  We  don't  go  along 
il  all  their  stuff,  but  we  printed  this  piece  as  an 


editorial  because  it  sums  up  the  problem  down 
here  beautifully." 

The  article,  written  just  after  the  victory  over 
Arkansas,  refers  to  the  25,000  people  who  went 
wild  on  Guadalupe  Street  to  celebrate,  to  the  prop- 
erty damaged,  to  the  tie-up  of  the  whole  city.  It 
refers  to  the  official  approval  of  the  celebration,  to 
the  avoidance  of  the  word  "riot"  when  alluding  to 
it,  to  the  absence  of  harassment  and  arrests.  And 
it  calls  not  for  a  reversal  of  such  tolerance  but 
rather  for  an  extension  of  it  to  other  expressions 
of  dance,  communal  ecstasy,  and  united  will.  We 
can  all  have  fun,  it  says,  concluding  with  a  slogan: 
FREE  THE  CHUCK  WAGON  21  /BEAT  NOTRE  DAME. 


m  text  to  the  hotel  pool,  I  am  getting  my  last 
1  i  rays  of  sweet,  clear  Texas  sun.  A  man  from 
Bridge  City,  in  Austin  for  a  Lutheran  teachers' 
convention,  starts  a  conversation,  wants  to  know 
what  my  work  is.  I  tell  him,  dwell  on  the  bitterness 
of  the  black  athletes,  the  Armadillo  scene,  Royal, 
the  Texan  editors'  views  of  Erwin,  and  student 
dissent.  He  listens  impassively  through  most  of  it, 
occasionally  asking  me  to  repeat  a  phrase,  occasion- 
ally shaking  his  head  in  dismay.  When  I  finish,  he 
excuses  himself  and  goes  off  to  get  a  cigar. 

I  dive  into  the  pool,  swim  a  few  laps,  then, 
from  the  far  end,  see  him  waiting  for  me.  I  drop 
underwater,  swim  the  length,  come  up,  and  find 
him  leaning  down  over  me. 

"I  imagine  the  things  you've  been  telling  me 
about  are  pretty  widespread  these  days.  Wouldn't 
even  be  surprised  if  some  of  our  football  players 
are  getting  mixed  up  in  them.  But  I'll  leave  you 
with  a  piece  of  advice  I  gave  my  son  some  years 
ago.  You'd  better  not  try  walking  until  you've 
learned  how  to  crawl;  and  you'd  better  not  try 
running  until  you've  learned  to  walk.  Smart  people 
don't  reach  too  far  because  they  know  who's  got 
the  guns.  It's  the  same  people  that's  always  had 
them  and  always  will.  You  pass  that  on,  you  hear." 
He  winks  at  me,  turns,  and  walks  away. 

For  the  first  time  I  am  shaken.  I  realize  that  the 
friendliness,  the  suggestion  of  fresh  adventure,  the 
nice  tension  that  to  this  moment  have  informed  my 
responses  have  all  worked  to  cultivate  in  some  cor- 
ner of  my  imagination  the  possibility  that  some 
day  this  city,  this  state,  will  be  my  home.  Larry 
Goodwyn  had  said  in  a  telephone  farewell  that  the 
ultimate  distance  of  the  South  from  the  North,  of 
Texas  from  New  York,  is  that  in  the  former  it  is 
still  possible  to  get  shot  in  the  back  on  the  street, 
turn  around,  and  see  the  uniform  of  the  law.  At 
the  time  it  seemed  an  inflated  observation;  now 
I  believe  him.  But  the  Lutheran  teacher  with  the 
cigar  and  veiled  threat  is  old,  his  voice  something 
close  to  a  parody  of  itself;  and  it  is  even  money 
that  the  son  to  whom  he  once  gave  similar  warn- 
ing is  today  at  his  own  Armadillo,  or  perhaps 
playing  for  his  own  Darrell  Royal.  It  is  the  dilem- 
m     and  choices  of  direction  facing  this  son,  not 

his  father,  that  will  constitute  the  real  battles  for      HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
Texas  and  for  the  country  in  the  years  to  come.  □      NOVEMBER  1970 
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THE  WOM)  TO  GO 

for  Lydia 


r|nus  HERE  BELONGED  TO  momma.  She  had  it 
1  made  right  after  she  was  married.  By  Mr.  Nar- 
doiie,  who  had  the  store  on  White  Plains  Road. 
Across  from  the  precinct.  You  remember  the  old 
man.  Some  of  you.  lie  was  a  wonderful  carver. 
Look  al  the  (  laws  on  the  table  legs.  That's  his  work. 
I  can't  believe  none  of  you  wants  it  — 

Millie  was  talking  too  fast,  talking  to  her  rela- 
tives, trying  to  talk  them  into  what  they  should  be 
grabbing  foi  the  special  furniture  pieces  of  their 
mother  and  father,  from  the  house  in  the  Bronx 
when-  they  had  gone  to  live  forever  in  ','{],  but 
all  of  il  shipped  to  \\  estc  hester  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  DiMarco  when  the  change  started  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  as  if  the  death  of  the  fathers,  one 
by  one,  allowed  the  small  corner  lots  to  be  sold 
to  apartment-house  builder-  and  then  city  projects, 
and  permitted  what  was  called  "the  new  element" 
to  conic  moving  in.  These  were  the  people  who 
went  to  Immediato's  pork  store,  his  window  flash- 
ing with  ficsh,  just-made  sausage,  and  asked  for 
ham  hocks  and  cuts  he  never  heard  of. 

No  one  wanted  the  double  bed  with  headboard 
and  footboard  in  shining  inlaid  wood  or  the 
chilfoiobe  with  carved  doors  or  the  two  long  tables 
with  ivory  in  the  tops.  It  was  stulf  that  didn't  go 
in  \\  hite  Plains. 

Millie  understood  lliis,  but  she  could  not  leave 
the  country  knowing  the  pieces  would  be  thrown 
(Jul.  "I  just  can't  give  it  to  the  Salvation  Army," 
she  said  again  and  again.  "And  you  can't  even  find 
handmade  stuff  like  this  today.  They're  getting  big 
prices  for  it." 

Millie  was  continually  seeing  the  pieces  exposed 
somewhere  on  a  street,  in  a  store  window  covered 
with  filth,  or  destroyed,  just  as  she  thought  of  her 
parents'  graves  in  Good  Shepherd,  unattended  be- 
cause she  was  leaving  for  good. 

And  most  of  them  kept  saying  she  shouldn't  go. 
\\  hich  made  it  all  the  harder.  And  her  friends 
said.  Oh  don't  worry,  you  11  be  back  in  a  year. 
Hut  how,  if  they  sold  the  house-  Mario  would 
have  social  security  and  what  they  had  saved,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  house.  They  were  signed  up  for  a 
place  outside  Padova,  but  Millie  had  nightly 
dreams  of  floating  in  the  air  and  calling  and  no- 
body around  on  the  ground  to  help  bring  her  down. 


As  long  as  she  floated  she  swelled  up.  and  once  i< 
got  too  big  she  would  explode  and  die.  At  si y 
five,  the  dream  of  dying  was  worse  than  ever. 

That's  why  she  uas  talking  like  a  salesr.n 
"None  of  this  is  Ludwig  Baumann  stuff,"  she  s  d 
as  if  angry.  "All  that  Hundred  Forty-ninth  St  I 
era))  we  got  sold  and  threw  away  when  we  mc,:( 
up  here.  This  is  handmade  stuff,  and  even  u 
Protestants  know  how  expensive  it  is.  I  bet  Li  i 
could  tell  you.  God  rest  his  soul." 

The  memory  stopped  Millie,  of  her  olr3 
brother,  gone  before  his  time  at  fifty-three  fro(j 
heart  attack,  his  wife  living  out  in  Hunting  i 
with  two  sisters,  only  heard  from  at  Ghristmas  v\ 
a  card  and  a  few  snapshots.  What  could  ,u 
use  the  furniture  for,  three  old  widows  in  a  Lu 
house  packed  to  the  walls  with  their  own  Sti  i 
When  Millie  visited  them  she  saw  that  they  < 
almost  everything  in  triplicate:  couches  and  ta^s 

the  rooms  seemed  to  be  giving  birth  to  table, - 
and  three  TVs,  three  toasters,  broilers,  elec  i 
fans — like  a  store. 

Jack's  wife  Lmma  felt  the  mention  of  La ) 
connected  to  her  own  feelings  of  loss  for  Jack,  i 
husband,  and  the  second  brother  to  go.  Eir,. 
knew  that  Jack  would  have  taken  some  of  , 
pieces:  he  had  so  loved  them  and  everything  ab, 
the  old  Bronx  house,  always  remembering  th. 
sweet,  peaceful  days,  summers  when  he  staii 
and  waxed  that  furniture.  But  Emma  had  sold 
house,  too.  and   was  living  with  her  daughj 
Noreen  and  family,  in  an  upstairs  apartment  w 
hills  of  stuff  trucked  from  her  own  house,  fui 
ture  and  lamps  that  nobody  wanted  to  buy;  i 
understood  Millie  now. 

"Throw  it  all  away.  The  hell  with  it!"  It  v 
Billy.  Billy  was  really  disgusting.  Emma  look 
across  at  him  as  if  he  were  somebody's  waste. 

"W  hy?"  Emma  said  to  him.  "Don't  you  thi 
they're  worth  it.  Your  mother's  stuff?" 

Billy  looked  at  her,  in  shock  for  a  moment  1 
cause  she  did  not  speak  this  way.  But  she  was 
widow  now  and  had  to  speak  for  herself.  "Emim 
he  said.  "I  know  it's  good  stuff.  But  if  it's 
anchor,  if  it's  going  to  stop  them  from  leavir 
then  Millie  won't  go  because  of  some  damn  wooc 

"So  maybe  something  is  saying  she  should) 


'  Emma  said.  "Did  you  ever  think  of  that? 

maybe  she  doesn't  want  to  leave  her  own 
»le.  Did  your  crazy  head  ever  tell  you  that?" 
oa's  face  was  in  her  hands,  trying  to  handle 
:ears  and  the  breathing. 

ley  all  knew  she  had  become  very  nervous 
Jack's  death,  because  he  was  too  young, 
,hock  was  too  great,  though  Jack  had  weighed 
eighty-five  and  smoked  three  packs  of  Camels 

I- 

it  Billy  always  got  her.  Jack  had  told  her 
ago  that  Billy  was  a  Socialist,  the  one 
ler  who  went  to  CCNY  where  they  come 
Commies. 

t's  up  to  her,"  Billy  said.  "I  agree  with  you. 
I'm  only  talking  about  not  making  these  things 
her  life." 

ler  life,  her  life.  A  couple  more  visits  you 
1  make  up  here  and  see  her  life  and  how  it  is." 
ta  had  surfaced  again,  spoken,  then  lowered 
lead. 


ILLIK  WATCHED  HER  BROTHER  carefully:  Billy 
had  been  born  when  she  was  fifteen  and  had 
like  her  own  child.  She  had  kept  him  in  her 
I  when  Momma  was  shopping  or  cooking.  And 

>|he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  with  no 
on  his  head,  with  wrinkles  around  his  eyes. 
:ould  not  take  it;  his  was  the  one  aging  face 
shocked  her,  as  if  what  time  did  to  the  others 
understandable.  But  not  in  Billy,  who  had 

Jne  an  old  man  in  a  week, 
s  baldness  had  happened  like  the  rest,  a  short 
after  coming  back  from  the  war.  Momma  had 
■d  the  hair  loss  on  the  steel  helmets  pressing 
le  hair  muscles,  but  Millie  had  heard  the 
•s  of  the  islands  where  they  burned  out  Japs 
caves  and  sat  smelling  burning  flesh  for 
3  and  then  even  found  their  own  men  chopped 
ke  pigs.  She  could  never  think  of  bamboo 
ut  getting  sick,  as  if  knives  were  going 
gh  her. 

m  not  going  to  change  my  mind  now,"  she 
is  quietly  as  possible,  to  avoid  hurting  Kmma 
eming  to  side  with  Billy.  "But  me  and  Mario, 
■  Iked  about  this  for  over  a  year.  Over  and 
It  wasn't  no  easy  thing." 

ima  had  stopped  crying  but  was  reacting  to 
;'s  tone  by  feeling  the  slow  depression  that 
over  her  these  days.  She  couldn't  shop  when 
>pened,  couldn't  watch  TV,  couldn't  talk  to 
e  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without  feel- 
ke  throwing  up.  She  was  living  on  Donnatal 
djitelazine.  It  was  coming  on  and  she  was  turn- 
ale,  feeling  the  expectation  of  something,  as 
would  begin  to  shrink. 
I  r  daughter  Noreen  moved  close  to  her,  rec- 
r  ing  the  mood,  and  held  her  hand.  Late  after- 
q  light  began  to  hit  the  room  and  the  furniture 
1  red.  It  was  the  rich,  steady  light  of  dusk, 
nsient  but  looking  like  it  could  stay  forever, 
n  loved  Millie,  who  had  no  children  because 
&  ite  marriage,  and  had  named  her  first  daugh- 


ter for  Millie.  Noreen  had  asked  her  husband 
about  the  furniture,  but  he  had  explained  it  was 
perfect  stulf  for  a  country  bouse,  if  ibey  could  only 
afford  one. 

Noreen  looked  up  at  Millie,  sensing  that  she  was 
going  to  speak,  and  Millie  caught  her  attention, 
smiling  before  she  started.  "Look,  we  all  know 
what  it  is  here  now.  I  mean,  why  not  get  out  of 
here?  We  don't  breathe  anymore.  We  live  inside 
chimneys.  The  streets  of  Manhattan,  the  Last  Side, 
no  less.  You  can't  walk  without  getting  attacked. 
Dope  addicts  own  the  sidewalks.  Mario  calls  it  the 
city  of  dogs.  The  streets  are  just  filth,  people  with 
dogs  doing  their  duty  all  over  the  whole  place. 
When  he  makes  a  delivery  of  plants  you  can't 
believe  it.  Did  you  know  they  can't  grow  lichens 
down  there  anymore.  That's  right.  In  those  pent- 
house gardens.  Lichens  can't  exist  anymore  in 
that  city." 

Noreen  was  nodding.  "Maybe  you  and  Mario 
should  buy  a  country  place.  Like  New  Hampshire. 
We  could  all  chip  in  and  maybe  run  a  hotel  up 
there." 

"Oh  we  saw  it  up  there,"  Millie  said.  "And  how 
about  the  food  all  frozen  and  cotton  bread  and 
one  TV  channel  and  cheese  inside  paper.  Winter 
maybe  nine  months  a  year.  People  who  don't  talk 
to  each  oilier.  And  you  think  they  want  lis."  Millie 
looked  at  the  room  again.  '  Mario  wants  to  re^t. 
And  with  his  own  people  around.  The  family  is  so 
nice  there.  We  don't  feel  strange  there.  Remember, 
I  got  a  pretty  dark  complexion." 

Billy  laughed,  but  not  the  others,  who  did  not 
like  such  comparisons  and  never  thought  of  them. 
"Get  out,"  Billy  said.  "I  don't  blame  anybody  for 
getting  out  right  now.  We're  a  country  of  bomb 
throwers.  Jailers.  We're  going  to  start  putting 
everybody  away.  Because  everybody  you  don't 
like  is  a  Chinese  Commie." 

Millie  did  not  like  this  kind  of  talk,  even  in 
joking.  Billy  was  always  knocking  the  country,  but 
he  had  never  lived  anywhere  else,  nor  even  trav- 
eled to  see  what  she  had  seen  last  summer,  the  po- 
lice department  making  everybody  register.  Mario's 
people  had  to  keep  identity  cards. 

But  she  had  to  admit  that  they  were  always 
together,  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins,  always 
seeing  each  other,  always  making  little  trips,  pic- 
nics up  in  the  mountains  and  fresh  fish  from  the 
rivers.  There  had  never  been  the  loneliness  of 
White  Plains,  people  too  busy  to  see  each  other,  the 
cold  weather  locking  them  all  in,  and  hopeless  for 
anvone  who  had  never  learned  to  drive,  like  her- 
self. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  Billy  was  saying. 
"You  all  see  the  head-breakmg  in  the  street-.  Kids 
getting  shot.  The  big  shots  letting  us  die  in  our 
poisoned  air.  Some  say  twenty  years  and  New 
York  will  have  only  poison  air.  We'll  all  be  dead." 

Millie  believed  some  of  this.  Mario,  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy,  saw  it  too  but  ac- 
cepted without  comment.  He  did  not  attack  Amer- 
ica; it  was  only  a  dirty  factory  to  him,  where  one 
came  to  earn  money.  And  now  his  head  was  full 
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of  thf  days  they  would  have,  the  geese  and  eels 
and  river  fish,  good  cornnical  for  Ids  polenta,  and 
win*;  as  fresh  as  running  brook  water,  Valpolicella, 
and  animals  that  had  grown  up  eating  food  and 
whose  meat  was  not  a  chemical  factory.  And  mar- 
ket days,  the  inviting  mountains  ready  in  all  sea- 
sons, and  Venice  nearby,  and  Cortina,  the  white 
paradise.  Because  of  this,  America  was  never  an 
evil  vision  to  Mario  (as  it  was  to  Hilly).  It  was 
only  the  laud  of  locked-in  people  nibbling  bad  food 
and  unaware  that  loneliness  was  not  a  perpetual 
state. 

"Well,  we  just  can't  take  it  anymore,"  she  said 
to  take  away  the  rage  the  others  were  feeling  to- 
ward Hilly.  "Mario  has  worked  day  and  night 
here,  and  we  can't  keep  money  in  the  bank.  You 
have  to  buy  something  even  when  you  don't  have 
to  buy.  If  you  know  what  I  mean.  Shopping  here 
is  like  day  and  night  there's  just  two  of  us,  but 
I'm  shopping  all  the  lime.  Most  of  my  mail  is  a 
list  of  specials  all  over.  And  last  week  Marin's 
1 1  lick  was  robbed  again.  Thai  makes  three  times. 
Oh  you  all  know  about  all  this.  We  just  want  a 
place  we  can  go  in  peace." 


1^1  OKI  I  \  WANTED  TO  PREVENT  arguments,  too. 
I  ^|  She  saw  her  mother  and  Hilly,  both  near  blow- 
up slate,  and  wanted  lo  make  it  calm.  "1  hope 
you  find  it  nice.  \\  itli  the  relatives  and  all  that. 
Anyway,  you  can  always  come  back  if  it  got  bad." 

"That's  what  I  told  Mario.  And  he  laughed." 

"Sine,"  Hilly  said.  "Come  back  to  Bond  bread 
and  muggings  and  gas  poison."  He  yvas  going 
again.  "And  a  new  war  every  day.  And  your  tax 
going  for  more  boom  boom.  Let  me  tell  you,  if 
Millie  gels  even  one  year  of  happiness  over  there, 
it's  worth  it." 

"Oh  yeah."  Emma  said.  "We'll  all  be  dead. 
W  here  did  you  hear  that  one,  big  expert?  I  sup- 
pose they're  going  to  lei  us  die  of  poison — the 
President  will  watch  his  daughter  choke.  Yeah 
sure,  1  can  almost  believe  it. 

"lie's  not  going  to  stop  the  cars,  the  planes,  the 
factories.  The  President  is  there  to  protect  all  the 
profits.  He's  not  going  to  stop  any  thing.  And  the 
cops  gel  sent  out  lo  chase  hookies  y\hile  the  gas 
company  is  our  hero.  The  airplane  makers  add  a 
few  billion  to  their  bill.  The  oil  company  doesn't 
even  pay  a  tax.  They  got  lav\s  from  payoffs  to 
the  men  in  W  ashington.  And  do  you  read  hoyv  nice 
those  cars  are  w e  buy  like  thev  forget  to  tie  the 
brakes  on." 

"Oh,  he  knows  everything."  Emma  turned  to 
the  others,  but  they  were  not  excited  enough,  and 
she  sensed  it.  "What  is  this  man?  Our  God't  That 
he  knows  everything.  And  how  long  before  I'm 
going  to  choke  to  death?  Oh.  come  on." 

"I  don't  make  it  up,"  Hilly  said.  "1  read  it  in 
the  papers.  The  same  paper  you  can  buv  for  a 
dime.  i  ou  don't  even  know  that  they  're  yelling, 
thai  people  get  silenced.  Thank  I'.od,  we're  Italians. 
We  don't  yell  about  nothing.  We  swallow  all  the 
bullshit  they  hand  out  from  upstairs.  Love  it  or 


leave  it.  We  wave  the  flag.  We  stick  it  on  i 
cars.  And  that  means,  if  you  don't  shut  up,  w  H 
kill  you." 

Millie  could  see  that  the  afternoon  was  bre  ;- 
ing  up.  The  others  were  beginning  to  move  ab(  I 
fidgeting  with  their  coats  and  purses.  Noreen  *<ti 
up  to  straighten  her  dress  and  went  into  I 
kitchen  for  water.  Emma  began  to  put  on  lipst  . 
and  her  son,  Marty,  who  had  been  quiet  on  \ti 
couch,  sat  forward  with  the  wish  to  punch  is- 
uncle,  who  disturbed  everyone  with  his  screamsM 

Hilly  saw  them  turning  away  from  him  and  l.^ 
came  more  excited.  "They  all  came  over  herepi 
IiimI  something  good."  lie  turned  to  them  one  IB 
one,  like  a  man  being  spun  in  confusion.  "Am 
now  it's  gone  bad.  Don't  you  see  it?  Don't  tell  I il 
you  don't  sit  in  your  chairs  expecting  the  e|j| 
You're  just  as  scared  as  me,  even  if  you  dqtl 
know  why.  Maybe  you  sit  too  long  in  frontlf I 
Johnny  Carson.  You  spend  more  time  with  JohnVil 
than  going  to  Sunday  Mass.  Two  hours  a  day 


Johnny,  an  hour  a  week  for  Jesus.  Your  eyes 
full  of  shit.  You  never  walk  anymore.  You  go 
vacation  and  lock  yourself  in  a  hotel  in  the  mo 
tains  that's  your  own  bedroom  on  a  mountain. 

"Please,  Uncle,  there's  women  here."  Marty  \  \ 
stood  up  straight,  to  remind  his  uncle  of  the  1 
guage. 

Hilly  looked  at  him,  trying  to  understand, 
would  not  willingly  insult  women.  "What  is  it  'I 
"What  you're  saying." 

"What  did  1  do?"  Billy's  face  yvas  almost  w 
a  confusing  series  of  old  shocks  fusing  ins 
him.  Were  they  leaving  him  alone?  Were  ti 
trying  to  silence  him?  Had  he  said  something 
had  not  heard  himself? 

"I'm  not  crazy,  Marty,"'  he  said.  "Your  gene 
tion  knows  what's  happening.  What  kind  of  f utu 
have  they  left  you?" 

Marty  did  not  answer;  he  had  been  working  I 
nine  months  with  a  computer  company  and  th 
had  already  told  him  about  benefits  he  had  i 
dreamed  about.  The  company  had  just  offered  h 
two  weeks  at  their  own  country  club. 

Hilly  turned  to  his  wife  and  stared  at  her:  s 
understood  the  shocked  face,  the  despair  of  bei 
hated  when  he  spoke  with  love  for  people  and  hi 
for  the  cruelty  inflic  ted  upon  them.  And  when  I 
sensed  that  people  were  moving  away  from  hii 
he  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  blame,  as  if  he  h| 
done  something  wrong. 

He  no  longer  could  speak  and  stared  at  his  vvil 
The  others  began  to  leave,  went  to  the  hall  clos 
or  the  kitchen,  moved  through  Millie's  rug-coverl 
rooms  getting  prepared  and  saying  goodbye.  Bill)! 
wife  Joan  stood  up  and  went  and  held  his  ban 
"Let's  go,"  she  said,  and  Hillv  began  again.  "W  a 
Just  let  me  tell  Millie.  Millie!"  He  walked  after  h 
sister  ami  found  her  in  the  kitchen.  "Millie.  I 
take  all  the  pieces.  W  hatever  you  want  to  leave 

She  looked  at  his  sad  face  and  almost  tunn 
awav.  "All  right.  Billy.  Thanks.  Thanks  a  lot.  We  | 
talk  about  it.  Talk  it  over  with  Joan." 

"Joan  understands.  We'll  find  a  good  place  h 
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it.  I  got  stuff  I  wanted  to  throw  away.  And  I'll  pay 
you.  You  can  use  the  money  over  there.  And  get 
things  for  your  new  place." 

"This  is  not  for  money.  It's  all  our  property.  I 
just  want  it  safe.  In  a  place  it  can  stay." 

Joan  came  in  with  Billy's  coat  and  together 
they  said  goodbye  and  went  to  the  car  on  the  quiet 
street.  Billy  changed  after  he  had  driven  a  block, 
the  concentration  of  the  driving  chasing  off  his 
h  \  -tei ia. 


O n  the  expressway  he  started  talking  again, 
out  of  his  thoughts.  ''I  wish  I  could  just  turn 
the  car  around  and  drive  someplace.  Way  far 
away." 

"It's  the  winters  that  get  you,"  Joan  said. 

"'Iii"  winters.  Joan.  It  i-  the  end,  you  know. 
When  I  think  of  Millie  going  back,  it's  like  the 
end  of  the  whole  thing.  No  one  would  dream  of 
going  back.  Italy  was  only  like  a  playland  in  the 
heads  of  our  mothers  and  fathers." 

"But  he's  a  special  case."  Joan  turned  to  face 
him.  "Mario  has  family  over  there,  as  you  know. 
And  that's  a  different  thing."' 

'  The  best  way  is  don  I  consider  it  at  all.  Sure. 
Ju-t  tin'  rf>t  of  them.  But  I'm  telling  you  some- 
thing. We  moved  into  emptiness  and  it's  inside  us 
now.  I  just  want  to  get  away  from  that." 

"How  ?  Just  say  how.  You  can't  get  a  job  there. 
And  nobody  I  heard  of  ever  ran  back  there." 

"  But  Millie's  going  back." 

"Yes,  I  know  she's  going  back.  And  I  know 
she's  got  no  kids.  And  she  gets  social  security. 
And  they  got  relatives  waiting.  Mario's  father  has 
a  business." 

Billy  nodded  and  was  silent.  Then  he  said,  "A 
business.  I  got  people  come  into  my  store  who  left 
Hungary  with  nothing.  They  made  it.  They're  okay 
right  now." 

"People  are  coming  here,"  Joan  said.  "There's 
all  that  Communism  over  there.  You  have  to  admit 
that.  People  run  away  all  the  time.  Cuba.  Every- 
place. 

"Don't  give  me  that  Commie  crap.  That's  what 
they  give  me  when  I  say  anything.  If  I  say  we  got 
more  generals  than  garbage  men.  \\  hat  do  I  care 
about  Communism?  They  aren't  killing  me.  It  all 
reminds  me  of  a  man  who  gets  banded  a  glass  of 
poison  by  a  priest,  and  you  tell  him.  don't  drink 
that,  it's  poison.  And  he  says  to  you.  you  don't 
want  me  to  insult  the  Church,  do  you?" 

Joan  grappled  with  the  illustration:  there  was 
something  wrong  with  it.  but  her  mind  was  ob- 
scured by  her  irritation  at  Billy's  insults.  "How 
could  you  ever  live  in  Italy  if  you  talk  like  that. 
They'd  arrest  you  in  a  day." 

"Arrest  me?"  Billy  was  getting  an  echo  of  the 
heavy  feelings,  as  if  he  had  done  bad  things. 

"Yes.  Billy.  It's  a  Catholic  country  over  there." 
Joan  paused.  "There's  only  one  country  like  this 
where  you  can  speak  what  you  want." 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE          -|  s|)(.ak  a||  the  time  and  nobody  even  stays  in 
NOVEMBER  1970     the  same  room."  Billy  felt  he  might  cry:  then  the 
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mood  turned  to  anger.  "Anything  you  tell  pole, 
that  cuts  into  profit  is  bad  bad  bad.  If  they  sbildl 
lose  a  buck!  Their  balls  would  fall  off.  Take  nv~ 
kid,  but  don't  touch  my  car.  Oh,  I  don't  ca'  1] 
just  don't  give  a  shit!"  Joan  turned  quickly  tciiw 
cracking  voice.  "So  the  end  comes,  Joan.  Ihe 
road  goes  one  way  and  then  the  road  goes  bqji 

"And  you  are  telling  me  you  want  to  go  tmm 
too.  You  really  want  us  to  go." 

"If  I  bad  something  left  inside.  Maybe  I  c  In 
get  out.  But  that  -tore  has  a  lock  on  me.  A  lift 
fi\ e- year-old  man  is  a  pail  full  of  payments.  \\a 
that's  the  way  it  is."  He  was  silent  for  a  whifa8' 
he  drove  along.  Then  he  put  his  right  hanrin' 
Joan's  lap  and  drove  with  one  hand.  "Mayl|  I, 
could  swing  it,"  he  said,  "if  I  didn't  get  so  mpdj 
up.  My  head's  got  furniture  inside." 

Joan  did  not  answer  and  held  his  hand  anc'eT 
his  mind  rest  as  they  drove  the  rest  of  the  jfl 
home.  The  honkers  streets  were  wet  and  emptj  nj 
night.  The  lights  of  the  Caffe  Puglie  were  lit,  j  dj 
two  men  on  the  sidewalk  were  looking  up  at  he 
sky  while  they  talked. 

Billy  parked  the  car  and  locked  it  while  J  n 
waited.  The  lights  in  the  front  rooms  were  li  is 
they  walked  to  the  porch.  Billy  turned  arounc  o 
look  at  the  sky.  "Joan.  Look.  There's  a  moon  c  i- 
ing  up  over  the  church." 

She  stepped  back  and  looked  up  as  the  mc  i- 
light  grew  strong  and  the  clouds  separated.  A,r 
a  few  minutes  the  cold  drove  them  inside.  J, a 
went  upstair*  while  Billy  paced  through  the  ho-!, 
unable  to  do  anything  or  find  his  thoughts.  Fina ', 
he  phoned  Millie.  "Mario  came  in  a  minute  a£  " 
she  said.  "And  he  thanks  you.  He  couldn't  e 
shipping  all  that  stuff  over  there." 

"Then  you're  set,"  Billy  said.  "\ou  can  go.' 

"There's  so  much  to  do.  How  can  I  do  it~r 
while  Mario  goes  on  working?  We'll  have  to  v-t 
till  he  sells  the  business  and  he  can  make  srli 
decisions  with  me."  « 

"Just  take  one  day  at  a  time — " 

"And  suppose  I  want  to  come  back.  Billy.  M 
what  if  we  couldn't.  And  they  took  our  citiz  - 
ship." 

"Stop  talking  like  that.  You're  not  going  01 
the  jungles." 

"Why  does  it  have  to  fall  apart  here,  noun 
Millie  was  talking  to  herself.  "It  didn't  used  to 
like  this.  What  happened?" 

"Maybe  it  was  always  falling  apart,"  Billy  sai 

"1  never  heard  of  a  time  when  the  world  coi 
end  in  two  days.  Really,  you  have  to  be  a  monsl 
to  exi-t  here  today.  Mario  says,  in  private, 
isn't  strong  enough  to  live  here.  He's  got  to  ha 4 
some  peace.  And  he's  the  only  husband  I  got." 

"That's  right,"  Billy  said. 

"So  we  got  to  keep  going,  pack  up  what  H 
can.  If  I  can  just  keep  remembering  how  nice 
was  over  there.  I  take  out  the  pictures  we  to< 
hc-t  summer  every  night  now.  And  remember  t 
times  we  had.  And  that  keeps  me  going  a  whi 
I  just  have  to  believe  it's  real,  over  there.  And  n 
forget  how  good  it  was.  Then  Til  make  it." 


THE  DONNER  PARTY  IN  1846 


i  ages  an 

d  to  undertake  this  long 

ius  and  even  dangerous 

iy  lor  some  unknown 

:t  never  to  be  realized 
j§  by  those  the  most 

nate.  And  why? 

use  the  human  mind  can  never  be  satisfied  never  at  rest  always 

he  strech  for  something  new  some  strange  novelty.  .  .  . 

■ — James  Clyman 


"ALWAYS 
ON  THE 
STRECH" 

A  WESTERN 
VOYAGE 


American  family  retraces  the  steps  of  the  pioneer  wagon  party  who  met  death 
e  Donner  Pass  by  starvation  and  cannibalism  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 


IES  clyman,  A  man  at  home  in  the  Western 
lderness  before  any  map  maker  charted  it, 
the  ironic  and  tender  words  into  his  journal 
sitting  beside  a  fresh  grave  in  Kansas  in  the 
ler  of  1846.  The  grave  held  the  body  of  an 
y  woman  who  had  come  down  by  wagon 
Illinois  bound  for  California.  Clyman  had 
er  son-in-law  farther  west,  at  Fort  Laramie, 
d  friend  who  fought  with  him  and  with 
Jncoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  James  Fra- 
med. Of  Scottish  and  Polish  descent  and  only 
r  earlier  a  prosperous  Chicago  businessman, 
had  sold  out  his  business  interests,  commis- 
1  a  huge  two-story  wagon  his  daughter  Patty 
ened  the  "Prairie  Parlor  Car,"  and  with  his 
and  children  and  mother-in-law  and  team- 
set  out  for  California.  In  Independence  he 
1  up  with  the  wagons  of  George  and  Jacob 
ii,  two  Illinois  farmers,  and  with  other 
is  going  west,  to  make  a  train.  Some  then 
it  the  Donner-Reed  Party;  the  Donner 
,  we  call  it  now. 

man  could  not  have  known,  as  he  wrote 
•  the  grave  in  Kansas,  the  horrors  that  the 
ar  Party  would  meet  at  the  barricade  of  the 
Nevada  (could  not  have  known  that  of  83 


who  reached  the  mountains  just  as  the  first  bliz- 
zard of  Sierra  winter  broke  only  18  would  survive, 
that  Reed  would  kill  a  man  and  be  banished  and 
out  of  the  banishment  build  an  army  of  rescue 
to  save  those  who  banished  him,  that  some  among 
the  Party  would  descend  to  cannibalism  to  spare 
themselves  certain  starvation,  or  that  the  Donners 
would  give  their  name  to  the  great  Pass  of  Cali- 
fornia emigration  I ,  but  he  knew  his  own  danger- 
ous journeys  through  the  mountains  and  knew 
his  own  restless  searching  for  strange  novelties 
and  knew  the  American  temper.  Today's  Inter- 
state 80,  straightened  somewhat,  still  follows  the 
Donner  trail  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Sacramento. 
So  does  the  flight  by  jet.  We  are  still  emigrants 
west  on  the  long  trail,  still  unsettled,  still  explor- 
ing. Only  two  generations,  124  years,  separate  us 
from  the  Donner  Party's  excursion  of  1846,  and 
one  generation  more,  seventy  years,  returns  us  to 
the  American  Revolution.  Some  among  the  Don- 
ner Party  were  children  on  our  first  Fourth  of 
July.  One  of  the  Donner  Party's  grandchildren  is 
alive  today.  Once  a  year  she  visits  Sutter's  Fort 
t<  1  the  doll  that  her  mother,  Patty  Reed,  car- 
ried secretly  down  from  the  death  camp  in  the 
Sierra. 


In 


Richard  Rhodes 


Richard  Rhodes's  book, 
The  Inland  Ground:  An 
Evocation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Middle  West,  has 
just  been  brought  out 
by  Atheneum.  This 
piece  is  part  oj  his  cur- 
rent work  on  a  novel 
about  the  Donner  Party. 
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Richard  Rhodes  Clyman's  generic,  always  on  the  strech,  became 
Tlioreau's  specific.  "Eastward  I  go  only  hy  force," 
"ALWAYS  ON  the  isolate  New  Englander  wrote  in  Walden,  "but 
THE  STRECH"  westward  I  go  free."  He  thought  his  forests  ex- 
tended to  the  setting  sun.  hut  larger  landscapes  lay 
west.  Ten  thousand  years  before  a  New  England 
pond  became  our  metaphor  for  life  lived  in  the 
natural  world,  a  great  lake  covered  western  Utah, 
southern  Idaho,  and  eastern  Nevada,  and  the  land 
that  i>  now  Salt  Lake  City  bubbled  1,000  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  the  level  of 
the  lake's  water  fell  below  the  level  of  its  outlet 
and  it  began  to  dry  up.  leaving,  today,  salty  Utah 
bake  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  preserve  its  bit- 
ter dregs.  The  shoreline  of  Lake  Bonneville,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  still  runs  for  hundreds  of  miles 
high  up  in  the  mountainsides.  Emigrants  used 
that  shoreline  in  places  for  a  natural  road.  Early 
explorers  mistook  Lake  Bonneville's  salty  remains 
for  an  inland  extension  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
•can  bed  in  vain  for  a  sail  river  flowing  west.  They 
found  none,  did  not  for  years  comprehend  that 
west  of  Utah  rivers  do  not  flow,  as  rivers  ought, 
I"  the  sea.  but  spread  oul  into  alkaline  sinks  where 
their  waters  evaporate  into  the  desert  air.  Clyman 
knew,  another  strange  novelty. 

And  earlier  still,  a  massive  faulting  of  the 
earth's  crust  forced  the  edge  of  Nevada  down  be- 
low California  and  thrust  up  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
sheerest  of  mountain  ranges.  Gabriel  might  have 
raised  it  there,  barricade  before  Paradise.  Who 
toda)  would  walk  across  those  mountains?  Yet 
farmers  and  businessmen  did,  and  so  did  the  chil- 
dren, only  a  child  and  a  grandchild  ago. 

Old  geology.  It  should  remind  us  of  where  we 
are,  and  how  recently  we  came  here,  and  how 
tentatively  we  have  settled.  The  astronauts'  clever 
photographs  are  deceiving:  from  any  near  van- 
tage, our  planet  isn't  small.  We  live  on  its  surface 
as  ants  might  live  in  a  penthouse  garden,  relying 
on  its  first  six  feet  of  soil  to  sustain  us.  tunneling 
not  much  further  down  for  our  minerals  and  oils. 
We  live  on  the  broad  floors  of  old  seas,  or  crowd 
together  on  shores  worn  away  from  ancient  hills, 
or  watch  the  sun  rise  late  and  set  early  among 
high  mountains  that  are  yet  mere  cracks  in  the 
earth's  thick  mantle,  and  below  that  mantle  churns 
an  ocean  of  oceans  of  basal  magma  and  molten 
iron.  Oozing  up  from  cracks  deep  in  the  floors 
of  our  seas,  those  heavy  liquids  move  our  conti- 
nents around  as  easily  as  flowing  water  moves 
autumn  leaves,  on  a  scale  of  time  that  we  can 
measure  but  cannot,  short  of  memory  as  we  are, 
comprehend.  The  earth  was  here  before  us,  and 
will  remain  alter  we  are  gone.  We  are  not  poison- 
ing it:  we  are  only  poisoning  that  part  of  it  which 
sustains  us  on  its  surface.  For  some  unknown 
object  never  to  be  realized  even  by  those  the  most 
fortunate. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  OF  NEW  YORK  DISCOVERED  Amer- 
ica, a  place  of  latter -da\  saints.  He  could  not 
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nil  cannibal     l)Hie\e  so  rich  a  continent  had  no  human  past.  Ihe 


visions  came  easy,  the  visits  with  the  angel,  ie 
stone  box  half  buried  on  a  hillside,  the  plate:  if 
gold  and  brass.  Easy  to  record  them,  even  tedi  is 
as  they  crowded  on.  The  history  of  a  people  f:  n 
B.C.  600  to  a.d.  421.  How  they  left  Jerusalem,  v  v 
dered  the  wilderness,  built  a  boat,  sailed  to  At 
ica,  founded  cities  and  nations.  How  Christ  Ci  e 
here  and  showed  the  people  his  wounds  and  de  7- 
ered  again  his  parables,  his  Sermon  on  the  Moi  t. 
The  people  straying  again  from  grace  and  ( d 
destroying  their  great  cities  and  roads  and  far 
The  plates  sealed  up  in  the  box  on  the  hillside  V 
few  of  the  people  surviving,  forgetting  their  kne  - 
edge  of  iron  and  the  wheel,  becoming  sava; ,, 
becoming  Indians.  Their  traces  in  the  lower  c  - 
tinent,  the  Aztecs,  the  Incas.  An  entire  hun  i 
history  in  the  New  World  sprung  from  Smi  s 
visions  and  then  the  evidence  concealed,  (  1 
flinging  a  city  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  unc  - 
neath  a  mountain  with  a  flourish  of  Smith's  pliji 
It  is  as  if  William  Blake  sat  in  upstate  New  Yi ; 
envisioning  his  Prophetic  Books,  but  Blake  H 
no  church  rich  in  property  and  followers  grow  ) 
to  honor  him.  It  needed  Americans  to  believe  si  i 
v  isions,  to  become  Latter-day  Saints.  It  neec  I 
a  history  of  the  land  they  would  occupy  large'- 
the  land  itself  and  Jesus  brought  over  on  a  thi  • 
derbolt  to  bless  it. 

The  Saints  marched  into  Utah  on  a  trail 
Donner  Party  cut.  Cut,  twenty  able-bodied  m  , 
swearing  and  sore,  through  the  Wasatch  Moi 
tains,  and  gave  up  cutting  three  miles  before  tl 
were  through,  forced  their  oxen  and  their  wage 
up  a  steep  canyonside  rather  than  cut  more.  It 
Saints  came  over  the  mountains  to  a  desolate  v; 
ley  where  one  lone  tree  grew  beside  a  lake 
salt,  a  valley  desolate  enough,  Brigham  You 
hoped,  that  no  one  would  ever  bother  them  aga; 
Smith  murdered  in  Missouri  in  the  Carthage  )i 
riots  in  Independence,  riots  in  Illinois.  The  Sail 
made  the  desert  green,  a  fertile  hideout. 

A  pall  of  smoke  suspended  on  the  cold  lake  < 
covers  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  waste  from  the  sme 
ing  stacks  of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporati 
dug  like  an  amphitheater  for  giants  into  the  hi 
at  the  lake's  south  shore,  waste  from  the  stacks 
a  steel  mill  twenty  miles  down  the  road,  waste  fro 
automobiles  moving  steadily  up  and  down  the  Vi 
ley.  The  guide  at  the  beach  says  no  one  can  torn 
Kennecott  Copper,  the  state's  biggest  taxpayer.  N' 
the  steel  mill,  apparently.  You  could  buy  this  sta. 
for  a  million  dollars,  an  attorney  in  Salt  Lake  Ci 
says,  gone  dreamy  on  Coors  beer.  The  lone  tree  t^ 
Saints  found  in  the  valley,  a  businesswoman  say 
was  chopped  up  and  sold  in  pieces  to  raise  fund 
Her  son  will  be  a  missionary  for  two  years,  ca 
rying  the  story  of  the  Saints  to  the  Gentiles  h 
yond  the  valley.  Kennecott  Copper's  two  stacl 
could   be  filtered  for  less  than  twenty  millio 
dollars. 

The  peaks  of  the  Wasatch  gleam  with  snow, 
landscape  of  glory  for  the  city  socketed  into  thei 
foothills,  fine  houses  on  the  foothills,  a  golde 
temple  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  is  the  plac( 


■on  Young  said  when  he  saw  it  fresh  from  a 
pur  with  Jim  Bridger.  Fish  from  the  mountain 
He  die  in  the  Salt  Lake  and  wash  up  on  its 
k  trout,  catfish.  Only  brine  shrimp  live  in  the 
■faousands  of  tons  seined  out  annually  and 
1  up  to  make  tropical-fish  food  for  America 
be  world.  The  Bonner  Party  camped  on  the 
■south  shore  by  twenty  curious  wells,  holes  in 
round  filled  to  the  brim  w  ith  fresh  water  that 
Lp  again  when  you  dipped  water  from  them, 
n  from  California  told  the  Party  to  cross  the 
li  straight  instead  of  going  around.  The 
f,  coming  over  the  next  year,  crossed  no  des- 
aved  east  of  it  and  made  their  portion  green, 
•r  ore  is  sold  at  the  beach  of  the  Great  Salt 
and  jars  of  perfectly  spherical  sand,  and 
Is  of  salt.  On  an  island  in  the  lake  a  pleas- 
llace  sits  empty  and  rotting,  its  great  roller 
r  long  ago  burned  down,  and  on  another 
buffalo  and  antelope  forage  on  the  edge  of 
(range  water.  In  the  city,  on  a  weekend,  a 
of  married  couples  getting  away  from  home 
hildren  check  in  at  our  motel  and  lie  long 
oons  beside  the  blue  pool  eating  pizza  and 
ng  beer.  *w  e  ask  one  of  the  couples  to  dinner 
•  room,  order  hors  d'oeuvres.  and  some  un- 
i  chef,  bored  on  a  Sunday  night  in  Salt  Lake 
makes  up  a  mammoth  tray  of  shrimp  and 
land  rolled  ham  and  cheese  and  fresh  salads, 
inner  enough,  and  the  talk  is  good  of  Saints 
r.ners.  Beside  the  gray  and  turgid  lake  you 
lit  from  the  back  of  your  hand  and  find  no 
Ills  on  the  shore.  Its  salinity  reached  its  maxi- 
(n  1958.  It  is  fresher  now.  a  little  fresher, 
mecott  Copper  muzzles  in  the  earth,  throwing 
mmps  of  black  slag.  On  a  holiday  they  close 
mor  stores  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  \*\  asatch 
the  valley,  keep  the  golf  courses  green, 
die  eastern  flank.  Moroni  and  Mormon. 
Americans  now  become  angels,  keep  watch. 
Christ  will  come  again  in  glory  and  lay  die 
ts  low. 

the  great  salt  desert,  lakes  of  our  imag- 
ing floated  above  the  black  highway  and 
across  the  white  salt  to  our  north  and 
On  the  Great  Salt  Desert.  William  Eddy  of 
.inner  Party  saw   twenty  William  Eddys 
ing  before  him  on  the  second  day,  and  the 
feet  broke  through  the  salt  crust  to  the  bit- 
ers of  the  sinks.  They  knew  then,  the  peo- 
the  Donner  Party,  must  have  known,  knew 
-as  in  store  for  them.  They  crossed  the 
in  September,  following  the  Californian's 
ling  trail,  and  saw  their  two-day  forced 
stretch  into  three  and  then  into  four.  James 
>st  his  Prairie  Parlor  Car  and  all  his  goods 
:>st  of  his  oxen.  The  shoreline  of  Lake  Bon- 
1  looked  ironically  down.  At  a  new  rest  sta- 
I  the  salt  flats  two  highway  engineers  who 
■  heir  history  well  pointed  out  Pilot's  Peak 
A  the  peak  toward  which  the  Donner  Party 
liven,  then  walked,  then  stumbled  and  run, 


knowing  at  last  that  water  was  even  farther  from 
diem  than  that  distant  hill. 

The  desert  spreads  inviolate  beyond  the  high- 
way. The  trails  of  the  Donner  wagons  still  scrape 
it  in  their  antique  ruts.  It  is  a  giant  bone,  the 
earth's  skull  scalped  and  bleached  by  the  Indian 
sun.  and  the  air  above  it  shimmers  with  the  hallu- 
cinations a  dying  skull  might  bleed.  It  humbles 
men  now  :  once  it  broke  them,  revealed  to  them, 
earnest  of  the  crossing,  the  crouching  animal  in- 
side their  own  skulls. 

To  leave  that  landscape,  to  drive  up  into  treeless 
and  sage-covered  hills,  and  to  encounter  then,  at 
the  Nevada  line,  a  flourishing  casino,  was  to  see 
again  how  we  perch,  birds  on  a  twittering  ma- 
chine, atop  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  a  land  of 
endless  sun  we  found  people  pale  as  cave  dwellers 
pulling  and  pulling  on  the  tireless  and  cynical 
levers  of  chromed  machines.  Children  hang  so  on 
their  mothers*  arms,  receiving  as  irregularly  a 
coin  or  tw  o  of  quiet.  e  ate  quickly  and  drove 
ahead,  crossing  most  of  Nevada  the  same  day.  The 
highway  rolls  out  straight  as  a  wire  until  it  ap- 
proaches a  mountain,  curves  then  around  it  in  a 
faultless  curve,  and  runs  straight  again  to  the  next 
mountain.  Ground  squirrels,  nothing  better  to  do. 
fling  themselves  at  your  car.  and  occasionally  a 
small  town  exits  off  the  Interstate.  Painted  cattle- 
guards  police  the  exits,  but  no  cattle  can  be 
seen,  nor  even  sheep,  only  the  grav  sage,  onlv  the 
red  mountains  that  serrate  the  state,  the  mountains 
around  which  the  Donner  Party  wandered  des- 
perate and  dry  for  half  of  October  while  the  nights 
grew  cold.  In  Nevada  small  towns  paint  their 
names  gigantically  on  mountainsides,  the  Inter- 
state narrows  to  two  lanes  and  creeps  through  the 
centers  of  towns  to  sustain  the  trade,  and  outside 
the  towns  there  is  land  to  burn  if  anyone  cared 
to  burn  it.  The  Sierra,  the  continent's  western 
barricade,  robs  Nevada  of  water  and  robs  it  thus 
of  life.  And  since  Americans  live  there,  they  re- 
spond by  bringing  in  the  shining  machines  that 
supply  Nevada  with  its  greatest  natural  resource, 
gambled  coin.  Nevada  maintains  its  perfect  high- 
ways because  they  lead  to  onlv  two  places,  to  Las 
\  egas  and  to  Reno,  both  sited  just  below  the  Sier- 
ra to  entice  Californians  eastward  over  the  moun- 
tains again.  By  such  craft  the  state  has  achieved 
what  few  other  states  in  the  Union  have  even 
dared  to  consider:  it  has  preserved  much  of  itself 
as  a  natural  wilderness,  free  even  today  from  the 
heavy  taint  of  man. 

\~\  e  w  atered  at  Winnemucca.  My  daughter 
bought  an  Indian  headdress,  we  ate.  we  slept,  and 
then  we  went  on.  soon  to  meet  the  Truckee  River 
east  of  Reno,  a  silver  latchstring  hung  out  all  the 
way  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  guide  us.  if  the  great 
wire  of  the  highway  weren't  enough. 

rBIHE  TRUCKEE  WINDS  WD  TWISTS  WD  TURNS,  a 
I   rush  of  clear  water  descending  to  arid  Nevada 
from  Lake  Tahoe,  that  sample  Bonneville  high  in 
the  Sierra.  In  the  Donners'  day,  explorers  thought 


Richard  Rhodes    tne  river  was  outlet  to  what  was  then  called  Truckee 

  Lake,  the  lake  to  which  the  Donners  later  gave 

"ALW  AYS  ON  their  name  and  around  which  they  camped  that 
THE  STRECH'*  fatal  winter  of  V(i^6-  Truckee,  kindly  Indian  chief, 
one  of  Nevada's  original  settlers,  told  parties  of 
emigrants  to  follow  the  river  to  the  high  lake:  be- 
yond the  lake  rose  the  Pass  over  which  thousands 
of  Americans  would  cross  to  California.  Now  the 
river  is  Truckee  and  the  little  logging  town  just 
east  of  the  lake  is  Truckee.  and  the  lake  is  Donner 
and  the  Pass  is  Donner,  though  it  might  as  well 
be  Gold  or  Silver  or  Emigrants'  for  all  the  history 
it  has  seen.  Tragedy  has  its  reward,  poor  enough 
pay  for  the  suffering  the  Donner  Party  endured. 
Truckee  Meadows,  where  the  Party  camped  too 
long  so  that  they  could  recruit  their  hungry  oxen, 
is  now  Reno,  and  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight 
but.  higher  up.  the  older  landscape  remains  much 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  altered  only  by  the 
broad  fills  and  cuts  of  the  Interstate.  Beside  the 
highway,  at  a  point  three  miles  west  of  Truckee, 
rest  still  the  remains  of  one  cabin's  worth  of  Don- 
ner emigrants,  a  little  hatch  of  a  bronze  marker 
clamped  down  over  their  heads,  and  the  cars  and 
trucks  speed  by.  So  we  live,  in  layers,  never  having 
been  a  people  to  fool  with  skulls,  memento  mori. 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

We  stayed  at  I^ake  Tahoe.  in  a  pleasant  cabin 
with  an  electric  blue  roof,  all  but  alone  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  off-season.  The  lake  exacts  its  trib- 
utes, a  bod\  of  water  nearly  1.000  feet  deep,  so 
clear  and  blue  that  you  can  see  the  Sierra's  gran- 
ite boulders  30  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  slop- 
ing bottom  off  the  shore.  A  Sierra  lake  is  no 
child's  ivading  pool,  certainly  not  this  huge  one 
filled  up  from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Fifty 
\ears  ago.  entrepreneurs  carted  two  oceangoing 
steamships  up  the  mountainside  and  assembled 
them  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Both  now  lie  sunk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  oceangoing  or  not.  One  im- 
agines Tahoe  in  wintertime,  gray  and  chill  while 
the  Sierra  snowstorms  batter  it  and  pile  fifteen 
feet  of  snow  on  its  shores,  its  waters  a  frigid  39 
degrees.  The  Donners  were  wise  not  to  have  vis- 
ited it:  with  their  luck  they  would  have  fallen  in. 
But  in  early  summer  it  blooms  into  beauty,  its 
shores  vellow  with  pine  pollen.  On  one  of  its 
beaches  mv  children  built  a  city  of  miniature 
rivers  and  houses  and  cars,  a  water-soluble  imita- 
tion of  what  developers  with  the  best  of  intentions 
and  an  eve  for  harmonious  design  are  doing  to 
Tahoe's  North  Shore  now  that  the  South  Shore 
is  a  meretricious  wasteland  of  casinos  and  bars. 
The  North  Shore  outran  its  sewage-treatment  ca- 
.  pacitv  a  vear  ago  and  has  lately  held  up  building 
i^L  permits  until  new  plants  can  be  installed.  In  ten 
^more  vears  it  will  be  a  rim  of  condominiums,  an- 
other American  place  sacrificed  to  our  urge  to 
get  away  from  it  all. 

In  the  meantime.  Tahoe  contends  with  its  hip- 
-  -  pies,  the  avant-garde  of  the  away-from-it-all.  They 
linger  by  the  roadsides,-  their  bedrolls  on  their 
backs,  listlessly  thumbing  rides  they  do  not  ex- 
the  shoemaker    pect  to  get  from  automobiles  they  only  formally 


disavow:  they  could  hardly  wander  without  tin 
unaccustomed  to  the  work  of  walking.  They  stm 
there  in  the  cold  mountains,  most  forlorn,  ac  u 
out  guerrilla  theater  on  the  roads  and  beat » 
skirmishing  at  the  safe  edges  of  an  invisible  ir. 
the  boy  shuffling  down  the  middle  of  the  it*) 
grudgingly  moving  to  the  grade  to  let  a  cai  ;c 
by,  the  boy  sticking  out  his  tongue  next  to  w 
restaurant  window  at  the  businessman  glarin  al 
him  from  inside,  the  teen-age  girls  bravely  fol  v 
ing  their  older  men  and  bearing  because  1st 
must  the  angry  or  lustful  stares  of  the  mid  e 
aged  men  w  ho  pass  them  on  the  sidewalks.  1  !j 
live  as  they  live  because  it  is  possible  to  t 
that  way  in  America  today,  despite  their  rhet.K 
of  revolution.  Theirs  is  no  revolution  but  a  r  r 
ginal  retreat,  a  simple  and  old-fashioned  pul  { 
of  fat  off  the  continent's  incredible  bounty.  T>j 
sadness,  their  despair,  their  lack  not  only  t. 
power  but  even  of  the  knowledge  of  how  < 
achieve  it  or  of  interest  in  the  achieving,  tes  } 
to  their  acceptance  of  the  world  as  it  is.  T  i 
exist  in  a  state  of  psychic  hibernation,  await  £ 
some  better  age. 

Each  day  I  drove  over  a  mountain  from  Ta  i 
to  Truckee  and  beyond  Truckee  to  Donner  S.t 
Park,  w  ondering,  as  I  have  w  ondered  since  I  s 
gan  thinking  of  the  Donner  Party  as  some  an  i 
typal  America  in  a  minor  mode,  what  led  this 
experienced  group  of  prosperous  farmers  ; : 
businessmen  to  brave  so  terrible  a  journey.  C  ; 
fornia's  fertility  could  not  have  been  enou.': 
they  lived  in  fertile  Illinois  and  Missouri  to  be* 
with. 

Then   I   paced  off  the  distance  between 
cabins.  The  Donner  Party  reached  Truckee 
in  the  first  hours  of  a  snowstorm  that  would 
the  Pass  in  thirty  feet  of  snow,  and  the  grot  I 
around  the  lake  in  fifteen.  They  found  a  cabin  at 
behind  by  young  Moses  Shallenberger  two  ye  t 
before  when  he  had  been  forced  by  similar  sn-i 
to  camp  at  the  lake  for  two  lonely  months.  Tb 
built,  as  quickly  as  they  could,  an  addition, 
that  cabin  and  two  other  cabins  nearby.  They  pi  t 
icked:  they  knew  their  doom:  they  huddled 
aether  there  on  the  mountainside.  \et  two  of  I 
three  cabins  at  the  lake  are  spaced  more  th 
seven  hundred  feet  apart,  and  the  third  more  th 
a  mile  from  its  nearest  neighbor. 

But  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  t 
families  who  built  those  cabins  so  far  apart  c 
so  from  motives  of  distrust.  George  and  Jac 
Donner.  two  brothers  who  had  lived  and  work 
side  by  side  all  their  lives,  certainly  had  no  n 
son  to  distrust  each  other.  Forced  to  halt  a  f< 
miles  away  from  the  other  families,  at  Aid 
Creek,  with  no  time  to  build  cabins,  they  \ 
chose  to  set  up  their  tents  more  than  four  hu 
dred  feet  apart  across  the  creek.  They  could  ha 
gathered  wood  for  only  one  fire,  could  ha' 
cooked  one  common  meal,  could  have  shared  a 
work  of  nursing.  They  chose  not  to,  driven  ev«' 
in  their  extremity  to  put  distance  between  thei 
selves.  It  makes  no  sense  unless  their  need  for  te 
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y  was  vaster  than  ours,  and  if  you  accept  the 
option  then  you  must  also  accept  the  assump- 
that  some  subtle  process  of  erosion,  some 
ymous  compulsion  of  nerve  ano!  blood  and  in- 
bility.  has  released  us  from  their  need  for  ter- 
y  and  enabled  us  to  live  in  crowded  cities  and 
he  poisoned  air  and  jostle  each  other  almost 
ad  endurance.  And  taught  us  to  prefer  it. 
>r  can  the  process  be  reversed   I  though  it 
t  be  modified)  even  if  the  people  in  our  cit- 
Iready  knew  the  lifetime  of  skills  necessary 
e  off  the  land.  Having  been,  as  a  child,  some- 
of  an  amateur  pyromaniac,  I  have  liked 
to  daydream  of  a  benevolent  nationwide 
igration,  government  sponsored  and  approv- 
here  we  all  get  together  and  burn  down  our 
and  start  over.'*  But  we  couldn't  make  it,  if 
because  we  have  completely  polluted  our  na- 
water  supply. 

ad  the  advantage  of  the  fishermen  and  cam- 
rtho  go  to  Dormer  State  Park,  for  I  had  vis- 
t  before,  in  books,  when  no  polite  ranger 
led  its  gate,  and   I  could  people  it  with 
Moses  Shallenbergei   trying  manfull)  to 
>yote  and  giving  up  in  disgust:  Patty  Reed 
ng  with  her  doll  and  eating  strips  of  rancid 
>ulled  off  the  fire  rug;  Louis  Keseberg,  dark 
ian,  growling  in  his  cave  of  a  cabin  mum- 
human  bones:  Patrick  Breen  coldly  refusing 
to  others  and  noting  the  progress  of  madness 
eath  like  a  recording  angel;  and  over  them 
e  white  burial  of  the  Sierra  snow.  Oh,  they 
modern  enough,  people  who  decided,  having 
la  book  and  heard  a  story  or  two,  to  go  to 
■  rnia,  a  journey  they  undertook  as  casually 
j  e  might  say,  let's  go  to  the  lake,  or  let's  go 
t<  urn,  when  in  fact  they  might  have  said  let's 
Tibet  or  the  Amazon,  they  were  that  inno- 
nl)f  what  such  a  journey  entailed,  that  con- 
ill  that  God  in  his  wisdom  would  preserve 
me  American  by  birth  or  American  by  choice 
)lharm.  And  on  the  way  they  bickered,  they 
aded,  they  accepted  bad  advice  because  the 
u|>  of  the  advice  had  a  necktie  on.  they — 
if  of  them — refused  to  share  with  each  other 
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the  need  was  upon  them,  and  so  half  of 
died  most  horribly  of  exposure  and  starva- 
Yet  they  were  also  not  modern,  revealed 
arse  soil  of  their  birth,  the  toughness  of  the 
tradition  in  which  most  of  them  grew  up: 
people,  half  of  them  children,  41  dead  be- 
iey  achieved  the  winter  passage,  none  com- 
suicide:  preferred  slow  death  by  starvation 
:ide,  preferred  cannibalism  to  suicide.  That 
one  must  stagger  us  today  with  its  implica- 
:>f  strength  and  of  trust  in  the  ultimate  be- 
nce  of  life.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  we 
hat  strength  and  trust  today,  though  we 
have  to  dig  for  it.  We  may  well  need  it  be- 
e  are  through. 

H 

-imilar   vision,   it   seems,   animates   the  Japanese 
t  Kenzo  Tange,  whose  new  master  plan  for  Tokyo, 
■f  some  12  million  souls,  proposes  tearing  the  en- 

Jig  down  and  building  a  new  one. 

■  \  SAN  FRANCISCO,  COME  down  FROM  the  moun- 
J.  tainr-  late  on  a  Wednesda)  morning,  we  checked 
into  a  motel  at  the  edge  of  Chinatown  and,  as  soon 
as  we  could,  boarded  a  cable  car  for  Fisherman's 
Wharf.  The  afternoon  was  to  be  the  children's, 
but  it  became  ours  also.  Even  in  early  June,  the 
Wharf  was  crowded  with  tourists  come  to  eat 
shrimp  and  crab  and  to  play  in  that  adult  play- 
ground. On  the  sidewalks,  protected  by  wooden 
roofs,  vendors  sold  paper  cups  of  shrimp  and  dis- 
played pale  coral  crabs.  Green  lobsters  struggled 
to  find  footing  on  beds  of  shaved  ice,  and  over 
it  all  blew  the  air  of  the  salt  and  iodine  sea.  Be- 
hind the  row  of  restaurants,  on  the  wharf  itself, 
fishermen  coiled  their  lines  in  wicker  baskets. 
Near  the  launch  ramp,  where  a  dredge  worked  to 
deepen  the  channel,  a  charter  boat  loaded  long- 
haired Indians  for  the  ride  to  Alcatraz,  the  island 
they  had  claimed  and  temporarily  occupied.  An 
outdoor  stand  on  the  wharf  behind  them  expelled 
gusts  of  garlic,  so  that  they  seemed  launched  on 
an  aromatic  breeze  to  their  labor  of  reclamation. 
"Did  you  see  the  Indians?"  asked  our  Italian 
waiter  at  Alioto's,  as  any  Westerner  might  have 
asked  any  stranger  come  into  town  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Yes,  said  the  children,  gravely  coiling 
spaghetti  onto  soup  spoons,  we  did.  They  seemed 
disappointed  that  Alcatraz's  free  occupants  had 
no  feathered  headdresses  on,  an  oversight  in  their 
education  I  have  worked  to  correct. 

After  lunch  we  boarded — receiving  ticket  stubs 
from  a  bearded  sailor — the  Balclutha,  a  nine- 
teenth-century iron  square-rigger  now  permanent- 
ly docked  at  the  Wharf.  She  whaled;  she  traded; 
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she  grained:  she  fought  her  wa\  around  Cape 
Horn:  she  made  the  Alaska  run  and  carried  tall 
timber  to  the  shipyards  of  New  England;  she  ran 
aground  off  the  Alaskan  coast:  finally  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  Association  fitted  her  out  as  a 
floating  museum.  My  Midwestern  children,  who 
had  never  been  aboard  anything  larger  than  a  12- 
foot  sailboat  before,  made  her  their  own.  They 
rang  the  ship's  bells,  pulled  the  great  wheel, 
winched  the  anchor  winch,  and  clattered  through 
the  decks  to  the  hold,  still  stocked  with  wooden 
crates  and  ballast  barrels.  The  Balclutha  shone 
with  varnished  railings  and  hand-pegged  floors 
and  smelled  of  pilc  h  and  brass  and  hemp  and 
iron.  She  must  have  been  a  fine  ship  for  sailors, 
built  in  Scotland  after  that  country's  forests  were 
gone,  her  great  iron  mainmast  buried  like  a 
challenge  thrown  down  from  heaven  to  the  very 
basilica  of  the  hull.  Melville's  massive  blubber 
hooks  hung  on  one  deck,  and  a  once-obscene  bas- 
relief  from  naughty  San  Francisco  leaned  nearby, 
a  nymph  and  satyr  disporting  sans  genitalia,  their 
mutilation  decreed  by  a  decency  committee  long 
ago.  Whatever  their  public  image,  the  Victorians 
of  America  and  of  Europe  were  in  some  ways 
far  less  prudish  than  we.  Which  of  us  could  cut 
up  a  whale,  or  live  at  night  with  the  smell  of  our 
own  urine  and  night  soil  urging  up  from  under 
our  beds'.-'  They  lived— the  sailors,  the  fishermen, 
the  drivers  of  oxen  and  dealers  in  trade — harder 
than  we.  and  did  it  younger.  Their  portraits — 
the  Balclutha  displayed  many — they  took  seri- 
ously, men  in  black  with  moustaches  and  beards 
grown  early  to  hide  their  \  outhfulness.  frowning 
as  manfully  as  they  could  muster  out  at  the  var- 
nished wooden  box  of  the  camera.  If  they  seem 
larger  than  life  now.  it  is  because  they  tried  to 
be  larger  than  life  then,  braving  the  deserts  and 
mountains  and  seas  they  crossed,  braving  the 
loss  of  their  young  to  any  disease  that  casualed 
by,  braving  surgery  without  anesthesia  and  love 
driven  through  a  convention  of  last  names  be- 
tween even  man  and  wife.  Yet  the  Balclutha 
would  have  given  them  security  within  her  iron 
hull:  she  floats  today,  docked  next  to  the  feeble 
tin  machines  parked  on  the  street,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  a  time  when  a  few  things  at  least  were 
built  to  last. 

We  left  her  reluctantly,  my  wife  and  I,  both  of 
us  in  love  with  the  sea.  The  children  raced  down 
the  ramp  under  the  baleful  eye  of  the  salty  ticket 
taker,  and  after  more  sidewalk  touring  we  stopped 
to  drink  at  a  German  bar  where  a  black  myna 
predictably  named  Blackie  perched  in  a  cage 
above  the  smoke  whistling  at  the  patrons  and 
obviously  convinced  that  he  was  in  charge,  since 
after  all  he  hung  high  above  the  rest  of  us,  Father 
Mapple  in  ecclesiastical  black  with  a  sermon  or 
two  in  his  craw.  An  entertainer  in  lederhosen 
played  an  electronic  accordion,  and  standing  at 
the  bar  a  voung  German,  blond  and  blue-eyed  and 
muscular,  put  his  dimpled  chin  in  the  air  and 
closed  his  eyes  and  not  so  much  heard  as  smelled, 
breathed,  the  polkas  and  edelweiss  and  Danubes 


the  accordion  evoked.  He  might  ha\e  been  she 
ing  in  an  Alpine  ski  lodge  in  1938  savoring  bB 
pire.  Along  the  way  to  the  bar  the  children  la* 
acquired  monumental  all-day  suckers:  they  liietl 
them  gravely  and  looked  around  to  eyesljl 
honored  their  sun-bleached  hair.  Most  of  the^sq 
pie  in  the  bar  were  heavy,  filling  the  narrow  c\m\ 
and  barstools  to  overflowing,  yet  the  heavi*- 
implied  muscle  as  much  as  fat,  and  who  (|1 
these  people  transplanted  from  Bavaria  to  V 
Francisco  drinking  deeply  of  the  Old  Countr 
a  sunny  Wednesday  afternoon?  If  Fisher 
\\  harf  were  in  Disneyland  they  would  have  ] ; 
animated  plastic  Germans  with  coloring  too  j » 
•along  the  cheeks  and  a  tendency  to  practical  jc ; 
but  this  was  San  Francisco  and  the  people  >  i 
real. 

On  then,  on  this  tour  of  people's  museums  I 
the  W  ax  Museum,  with  figures  courtesy  Mad  | 
Tussaud's.  \\  e  might  have  visited  many  uplif 
places  in  San  Francisco,  I  know,  but  we  \ 
savoring  the  vernacular  this  trip. 

Whatever  recent  judgment  the  outside  w< 
has  rendered,  in  the  museum  vou  may  still  ac 
Jack  and  Jackie,  Jack  standing  there  next 
George  Washington  looking  like  Peter  Mars 
delivering  a  Senate  prayer,  Jackie  plain  hi 
black  suit,  white  gloves  in  hand,  her  hemline 
fashionably  below  the  knee.  Eleanor  bravely 
hind  Franklin  seated  in  a  chair,  and  in  the  li. 
light,  between  the  flags  of  the  Presidency  and 
nation,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  Nixon,  so 
as  Madame  Tussaud  is  concerned,  hasn't  yet 
rived.  One  wonders  what  expression  his  anc 
mous  creator  will  choose  to  give  him.  Lync 
looks  oriental,  and  surprisingly  without  guile — 
a  very  good  likeness,  all  in  all. 

And  the  other  saints  of  the  people's  panthe< 
Bri^itte  holding  up  a  towel  to  her  naked  frc 
her  wax  butt  peeking  behind  from  a  mirror;  I 
looking  fifteen  years  younger  and  not  half 
glorious  as  she  looks  today,  in  the  time  of  1 
time,  seated  with  her  five  husbands  resurreel 
around  her,  all  holding  uncharacteristically  emj 
champagne  glasses:  Einstein  and  Freud,  Mus: 
lini  and  Hitler.  W  illie  Mays  and  Joe  DiMagg 
Al   Capone   and   a   federal   agent  dressed  li 
Humphrey  Bogart:  Winston  Churchill  staring  c 
at  us  (then  they  come  alive,  when  their  glass  e) 
look  at  you  directly,  and  they  slip  in  and  out 
existence  in  the  space  of  a  blink  like  those  optic 
illusions  we  all  found  in  comics  and  schoolboo 
as  children,  and  you  catch  \  our  breath  and  for 
moment  believe  that  Winnie  really  is  alive  behir 
the  glass  I.  We,  the  people,  we  worship  size,  tl 
space  a  man  or  a  woman  takes  up  in  the  univers 
fair  or  foul.  Let  the  children  enjoy  their  Lon 
John  Silvers  and  Sleeping  Beauties:  grown,  * 
invent  giants  and  monsters  and  princesses  tc« 
whatever  claims  we  may  have  made,  these  recei 
modern  years,  to  sophistication  and  maturity  an 
even  to  ennui. 

The  museum  has  its  basement,  just  as  we  d< 
just  as  the  Donner  Party  did,  that  place  wher 
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lEY'RE  BECINNINC  TO  CALL  US 
IPER  RUM. 

IT  BECAUSE  WE'RE  MICHTIER. 
E  JUST  MAKE  A  DAIQUIRI  TASTE 
•TTER  THAN  IT  HAS  ANY  RICHT  TO. 
>N  RICO.  SUPER  RUM. 


Richard  Rhodes     musl  understand  what  wilderness  once  was,  in 
California  and  in  Americ  a.  John  Muir,  knowing 
"ALWAYS  ON     that  it  was  already  behind  him,  described  one 
THE   STRECH"  version  of  it: 

When  California  was  wild,  it  was  one  sweet 
bee-garden  throughout  its  entire  length.  .  .  . 
zones  of  polleny  forests,  zones  of  flowery 
chaparral,  stream  tangles  of  rubus  and  wild 
rose,  sheets  of  golden  compositae,  beds  of  vio- 
lets, bids  of  mint,  beds  of  bryanthus  and 
clover,  and  so  on,  certain  species  blooming 
somen  here  all  the  year  round.  .  .  .  The  Great 
(.mind  Plain  of  California,  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  was  one  smooth, 
continuous  bed  of  honey  bloom,  so  marvel- 
ously  rich  that,  in  walking  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  a  distance  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles,  your  foot  would  press  about  a  hun- 
dred flowers  at  every  step. 

This  is  one  wilderness  today,  one  wilderness 
1970,  where  at  last  we  came:  Punta  de  los  Lobos 
Marinos,  point  of  the  sea  wolves:  Point  Lobos, 
a  state  reserve  just  south  of  Carmel-by-the-Sea  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  down  the  coast  from  San 
Francisco:  1,250  acres  that  one  literate  visitor 
called  "the  greatest  meeting  of  land  and  water 
in  the  world."  You  drive  through  a  simple  en- 
hance into  pines.  The  cool  air  forces  your  win- 
dows down.  A  ranger  takes  your  car  fee  and  gives 
you  a  brochure.  You  drive  a  shaded  road,  slowly, 
thinking  yourself  in  an  ordinary  park,  and  then 
a  wary  but  unfrightened  doe  stands  suddenly  in 
the  road  before  you,  looks  back  over  her  fawn 
shoulder  at  your  car,  nuzzles  the  dust  of  the  road- 
way, casually  moves  on.  At  a  circle  of  gravel  you 
park,  get  out,  take  a  foot  trail  toward  the  point. 
\\  ildflowers  grow  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  the 
ground  and  the  surf  crashes  through  narrow  caves 
and  canyons  to  break  before  you  far  from  the 
shore.  Sea  otters  bark  from  their  island  off  the 
point,  and  at  some  seasons,  the  brochure  says, 
you  may  watch  gray  whales  glide  past  you  to  a 
union  far  to  the  south,  a  union  that  is  no  concern 
of  yours.  The  blue  sky  races  mirages  of  sail  over- 
head, puffs  angling  on  a  fleecy  tack.  Ground 
squirrels  feed  from  your  hand.  The  rare  Monterey 
cypresses,  gnarled  by  ocean  storm,  black  out 
fantastic  shapes  against  the  sky,  a  man  erect 
dancing  with  three  naiads,  a  lust  of  matted  hair, 
skeinings  of  branches,  gray-bleached  skeletons  of 
tangled  limbs.  Red  rock  layered  with  charcoal,  the 
strata  of  dried  oceans  rise  up  to  remind  you  of 
the  planet's  age,  carvings  of  rock  subtler  and 
bolder  in  their  random  creation  than  the  boldest 
and  most  subtle  carvings  of  men,  and  breaking 
against  them,  carvings  of  water,  the  spume  flash- 
ing in  the  sun,  that  humble  you  with  their  indif- 
ference to  permanence,  their  casual  indifference  to 
passing  time. 

You  leave  the  rocky  point  and  return  to  the 
path,  and  realize  then  that  in  this  wilderness  of 
HARPER'S  MAC. A/INK     J970  you  are  bound  within  wire-edged  walkways, 
NOVEMBER  1970     pledged  not  to  pick  one  flower  or  disturb  one 


stone,  to  harm  no  creature,  to  smoke  no  cig£  :tfc 
hardly  to  breathe  if  you  can  help  it.  And  r  liz 
that  we  are  now  what  we  always  were:  ere?  re 
who  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  a  wildt  gj 
because,  having  touched  it,  we  will  destroy  i 
we  possibly  can.  So  we  are  not  of  the  wilde  ;s« 
however  much  you,  I,  all  of  us  may  yearn  i  it 
We  are  not  Indians  gliding  through  the  fores  w7. 
are,  whatever  the  evolutionists  may  say,  soir  ye 
unexplained  separate  creation,  most  bloody  m< 
until  recently  most  unbowed.  The  Indians  \  on 
Sutter  sent  out  to  help  the  Donner  Party  a  os 
the  mountains,  Luis  and  Salvador,  drew  ar 
from  the  Forlorn  Hope,  the  first  gang  of  >n 
ners  to  cross  the  Winter  Pass,  when  they  sa\  hi 
Hope  eating  each  other;  could  not  compreht  1  i 
race  of  people  who  would  sink  even  in  starv  01 
to  what  the  Indians  thought  such  depravity;  n( 
for  their  gentle  qualification  Luis  and  Salv  0, 
were  shot  and  eaten  in  their  turn. 

And  wired  away  now  from  our  wilderne  es 
realizing  as  a  murderer  must  realize  after  th  ic 
of  murder  how  completely  we  have  destroyed  ia 
we  most  deeply  loved,  we  decide  that  the  tinw  a: 
come  for  the  destroying  to  stop.  Because  w 
Donners  all,  we  understand  that  we  are  destro  if 
the  one  creature  who  really  matters:  ourse  :s 
each  other,  the  man  or  woman  or  child  or  chil  ;r 
we  love.  The  water  is  full  of  mercury  and  arsi  c 
the  air  of  monoxide  and  lead.  DDT  builds  u  it 
our  bones,  and  radioactive  iodine  in  the  gl.  ii 
of  our  children.  And  the  wilderness  is  gua  I 
by  wires. 

And  now  that  we  know  we  are  truly  destro  t(! 
ourselves,  the  images  all  go  to  green,  having  1  I 
red  before  as  a  night  battlefield  flared  by  il 
shells.  Now  we  go  to  green,  become  conservat  I 
ists,  docile  and  humane.  Now  we  are  signatc  s 
of  the  whole  earth.  It  has  got  to  be  the  iron  .0 
end  all  ironies,  this  docile  greenness  lately  spr  g 
among  our  consciences.  Our  very  teeth,  inci  I 
and  canines  and  bovine  molars,  attest  our  am  I 
alence.  Why,  we  are  the  Vietcong  of  the  Wes  n 
world,  tooth  and  fang  lately  bared  for  quieti  I 
The  Donners  didn't  brave  the  Sierra  for  brave  I 
sake,  nor  for  glory's;  they  merely  thought  it  tl  1 
natural  right  to  ride  into  wild  California  and  111  e 
farms  and  factories  where  there  had  been  0 
farms  and  factories  before.  They  strike  terroi  1 
us  even  today  because  they  didn't,  as  we  have  r 
two  hundred  vears  routinely  done,  merely  rape 
w  ilderness  that  spraddled  before  them,  but  suffe  1 
it  like  animals. 

Whatever  the  Sierra  Club  says,  the  wildern 
won't  save  us,  is  not  the  preservation  of  the  woi , 
is  something  to  love  and  protect  as  we  do  < ' 
other  pets,  but  won't  preserve  us.  We  will  mi  I 
the  continent  a  garden,  not  a  wilderness,  or 
will  make  it  nothing  at  all.  Because  we  want 
get  on  with  facing  the  real  wilderness,  the  oi 
one  that  has  ever  challenged  us,  the  wilderness 
our  own  brains.  That  is  the  one  that  is  always 
the  strech.  It  promises  Sierras  that  beggar  hni 
ining. 
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A  KID  CAN 
LOOK  RETARDED, 
ACT  RETARDED, 
D  ONLY  NEED  A  PAIR 
OF  GLASSES. 

When  a  child  is  retarded,  it's  bad 
enough. 

When  a  normal  child  is  labeled 
retarded,  it's  tragic. 

Yet  it  happens  all  too  often. 

A  7-year-old  who  couldn't  read  the 
alphabet  was  thought  to  be  retarded. 

Somebody  took  a  closer  look  and 
found  that  the  kid  only  needed 
glasses;  not  a  team  of  psychiatrists. 

A  9-year-old  girl  in  Philadelphia 
was  diagnosed  as  retarded  and  sent  to  a 
state  institution. 

Somebody  there  took  a  closer  look 
and  found  she  was  only  hard  of  hearing. 

More  than  5  million  kids  in 
our  schools  have  learning  disorders  that 
vary  in  degree  but  impair  their  ability 
to  learn. 

If  your  child  has  difficulty  learning, 
he  may  be  one  of  them. 

For  the  name  of  the  school,  clinic 
or  institution  in  your  area  that  can  help, 

"CLOSER  LOOK© 

Box  1492,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 


If  it's  worth  a  second  glance  it  should  be  in  magazir  • 


I  oving  image  is  like  real  life.  It  comes  and  it  goes  in 
Jeering  of  an  eye. 

[trouble  is,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you  can't  absorb 
flickering  of  an  eye.  A  race  car  ghosting  past  at  200 
I  one  obvious  example. 

I ),  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  art... the  coverage  of  a 
i  vent. ..the  detail  of  a  new  product. 


For  thoughtful  understanding,  you  need  a  second  glance. 
And  for  that,  you  need  magazines  with  their  second-glance 
strengths.  (Ask  Zenith,  ask  Eastman  Kodak,  ask  Bell  & 
Howell,  ask  Westinghouse  if  that  isn't  true.) 

Magazines  freeze  the  world.  Magazines  are  where  a  split 
second  lasts  as  long  as  you  want. 
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It  you  told  these  people  Hie  Peace  Corps 
the  hypocritical  extension  of  an  imperialist 
establishments  military  industrial  complex,  th.^ 
would  dunk  you  were  crazv. 

And  vou  would  he. 


nard  Rosenberg 


DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  DISENCHANTED 


ition  of  All  Classes  A  Utopian 
long  cherished  by  Marxists 
lave  now  lived  to  see  it  fulfilled 
ademia. 


kge  of  Trust   By  tradition, 
the  thirtieth  birthday.  Now. 
er.  Jerry  Rubin,  as  his  follicles 
•shen.  demands  that  the  level  be 
to  forty.  Faction  fights  devel- 
•ver  this  issue,  but  differences 
ing  resolved  in  a  tacit  agree- 
»etween  Black  Panther  and 
leaders.  Several  heads  concur 
r  judgment  that  kindergarten 
:n  represent  a  rising  wave  of 
atled  insurrectionists. 

ah  A  merry  fellowship  of 
:ic  Middle  Eastern  pacifists, 
ibly  attractive  to  American 
las  I  of  either  Jew  ish  or  Gentile 
'ion  I  for  their  gaiety,  camara- 
jOride  of  craft,  and  the  stoicism 
hich  they  dispatch  airline 


yptic  Vision   A  clear  pic- 
impending  doom  best  per- 
jy  those  who  do  their  utmost 
en  its  onset. 

To  have  promiscuous  sex- 
<rcourse  presumably  involving 
male  genitalia. 


Be-In  A  gathering  of  juvenile  tribes, 
and  their  elder  associates,  in  which 
naked  children  roll  joints  while 
adults  touch,  feel,  and  make  contact 
with  oblivion,  all  in  a  state  of  blissful 
detumescence  and  without  benefit  of 
sensitivity  training. 

Blacks  A  non-chromatic  reference 
to  the  strident  minority  of  militants, 
previously  known  as  Negroes  by  those 
who  respected  people  with  dark 
skin,  and  as  Blacks  bv  those  who 
did  not. 

Black  Studies  A  unique  area  of 
vocational  training  designed  to  instill 
pride  in  non-white  students  which, 
if  rigorously  pursued,  should  compen- 
sate for  a  principled  refusal  to  master 
such  skills  as  might  dangerously 
increase  their  employabilitv. 


Bomb  A  relatively  harmless  instru- 
ment of  persuasion  w  hich,  if  it  does  not 
work,  could  provoke  recourse  to 
extreme  methods. 

Bomb  Factory  A  small  non-union 
shop  organized  for  the  production 
of  defective  weapons  by  untrained 
workmen,  who,  if  injured,  are 
unfairly  deprived  of  state  compensa- 
tion. This  type  of  factory  is  found  in 
old-law  tenements  and  opulent  tow  n 
houses  slated  for  accidental  demolition. 


Bring  the  War  Home   A  battle 
cry  derived  from  the  earlier  somewhat 
more  pacific,  "Bring  the  Boys 
Home!"  and  synthesized  with  it  to 
read.  "Bring  the  boys  home  so  that 
they  can  bring  the  war  home." 
In  other  words,  establish  the  Stateside 
Demilitarized  Zone  as  a  national 
epicenter  of  armed  action  and  turn 
the  I  .S.  into  a  continental  free-fire 
zone  where  counterinsurgents  can 
subdue  native  insurgents  with  the 
same  dazzling  success  they  have 
enjoyed  abroad. 

Che  Lives  Meaning,  there  is  no 
hero  like  a  dead  hero.  By  the  same 
token.  Ho  lives:  Malcolm  lives:  for 
many.  Bobbv  lives:  for  some.  Nikolai 
lives.  For  a  few.  Adolf  lives. 

Civility   An  objectively  counter- 
revolutionary attitude  that  insidiously 
elicits  good  manners,  good  humor, 
and  peaceful  intercourse:  therefore, 
a  powerful  fulcrum  of  the  status  quo: 
and.  in  the  basic  existential  or 
phenomenological  sense,  an  assault 
on  everyone's  dignity. 

College  President   An  awesome 
figure  occupying  a  seat  he  will  soon  be 
asked  to  vacate:  generally  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory  even  before  his 
installation.  A  man  with  options:  per- 
mitted to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  academic  freedom  by  choosing 
to  be  repressive  or  benign,  by  calling 
the  cops  or  not  calling  them,  by  capit- 
ulating or  by  resisting. 

Community  Control   Control  of  a 
community,  preferably  a  school  dis- 
trict or  a  slum  neighborhood,  achieved 
by  transferring  power,  money,  and 
exploitation  from  a  large  number  of 
outsiders  to  a  small  number  of 
insiders. 


Bernard  Rosenberg  is  teaching  this  year  at 
the  University  oi  Chicago.  He  is  coauthor  of 
The  Real  Tinsel,  just  published  by  Macmillan. 


Confrontation    A  (native  interac- 
tion which  pits  good  revolutionary 
violence  against  bad  counterrevolution- 
ary violence. 

Consumerism  The  contemptible 
acquisition  of  things.  Revolting  in 
ilsclf  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  the  capital- 
ist manipulation  and  materialist 
philosophy  which  underlie  it.  To  be 
rebelled  against  by  the  massive  pur- 
chase Di  theft  of  such  austere  objects 
as  fast  cars,  elaborate  motorcycles, 
love  beads.  Indian  hands,  parkas, 
ponchos,  handcrafted  sandals,  ornate 

I  ts,  mod  suits,  skirts  and  unisex 

pants,  leather  jackets,  jade  necklaces, 
stereo  sets,  Apple  records,  guns,  skis, 
snorkels,  fancy  w  igs,  tonsorial  equip- 
ment, bongo  drums,  original  Picassos, 
binoculars,  eight-track  tape 
recorders,  strobe  lights.  German 
cameras,  aphrodisiacs,  Tarot  cards, 
gourmet  meals  and  or  health  foods, 
and  cut  but  not  cut-rate  narcotics. 

Co-optation   An  odious  attempt  to 
seduce  the  proletariat  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  higher  education  and  good 
jobs  for  good  pay  to  more  poor  people. 
If  left  unchecked,  co-optation  could 
materially  reduce  poverty  and  hunger, 
and  thereby  render  an  ineluctable 
revolution  more  eluctable. 

Counter-Culture   A  humanistic 
protest  against  the  "plastic"  culture 
that  surrounds  us;  eloquently  articu- 
lated in  Acid  Rock  as  performed  by 
"real"  people  with  names  like  The 
Doors,  The  Monkees.  The  Animals, 
The  Fish,  The  Jefferson  Airplane, 
The  Union  Gap,  The  Rolling  Stones, 
The  Beatles.  Canned  Heat,  Steppen- 
wolf,  and  The  Grateful  Dead. 

Curriculum    Unstructured  classes  in 
Raga-Rock,  Zen  Buddhism,  Magic, 
Astrology,  Karate,  McLuhanism,  and 
Drugs,  punctuated  at  irregular  in- 
tervals l>\  choral  recitation  from 
The  Little  Red  Book. 


Custerism  A  suggested  procedure 
for  running  amok  that  is  scorned  by 
finicky  ideologues  who  believe  they 
know  better  ways  to  commit  suicide. 

Dialogue   A  raucous  monologue 
which,  raised  to  the  proper  pitch, 
makes  it  impossible  even  for  those  who 
shout  to  hear  that  what  they  are  de- 
manding is  nonnegotiable. 

Doing  Your  Own  Thing  Insulat- 
ing yourself  from  the  perverted  adult 
world  by  submitting  slavishly  to  the 
tyranny  of  your  peers. 

Do  It!  Subtitled  "Scenarios  for  the 
Revolution,"  and  written  by  Jerry 
Rubin,  this  is  one  of  the  countless 
subversive  books  that  reactionary 
publishers  and  public  censors  have 
ruthlessly  suppressed  by  distributing 
through  every  retail  outlet  in  the  land. 

Establishment  The  powers-that-be, 
antonym  to  Anti-Establishment,  or  the 
pow  ers-that-ought-to-be. 

Evacuation  Withdrawal  from  a 
building  which  is,  or  is  rumored  to  be, 
filled  with  explosives  placed  therein 
by  revolutionaries  who  might  other- 
w  ise  be  preparing  to  occupy  it. 

Existentialism  A  fashionable 
school  of  philosophy,  especially  groovy 
when  set  forth  with  the  elegance  of 
Professor  Paul  Ricoeur  who  asks: 

Where  else  but  in  the  tension  be- 
tween  the  positing  of  the  in-itself- 
identical  and  the  transauthentic 
simultaneity  of  its  negativing  at 
the  heart  of  the  existential  word  is 
it  that  the  deep  tragieity  manifests 
itself  within  the  subjectivity  of  the 
non-understanding  of  the  incom- 
prehensible? 

Fink   A  radical  of  some  other  de- 
nomination. 

Gay  Liberation  Odd  man  in  and 

on  top  of  everybody. 

Generation  Gap   A  chasm,  amor- 
phously situated  in  time  and  space, 
that  separates  those  who  have  already 
grown  up  absurd  from  those  who 
will,  with  luck,  grow  up  absurd. 


God  Is  Dead  Nietzsche's  chestrt 
reheated  in  the  crucible  of  Crisis 
Theology.  In  some  quarters  a  sou 
of  despair,  and  yet  not  everywhei 
we  learn  from  a  topical  graffito  th 
goes:  "God  is  dead,  but  don't  woiy. 
Mary's  pregnant  again." 

The  Great  Cultural  Revolutio 

A  recent  outburst  of  gorgeous  a 
preadolescent  Chinese  Communisl 
exuberance:  youthful  spontaneity  ! 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  sta<.: 
a  somewhat  circular  event,  in  whk 
hitherto  irreproachable  Party  func- 
tionaries were  therapeutically  tau/e 
beaten,  humiliated,  decapitated,  oh 
otherwise  deposed  by  better,  viz  • 
younger,  Marxist-Leninist-Maoistsq 
who,  however,  were  frequently 
superseded  by  their  wiser  and  ok 
predecessors.  Considered  to  be  n(, 
just  exemplary  but  directly  applical 
to  the  United  States,  where  millioi 
of  peasants  stand  in  bitter  readine 
for  every  Great  Change  that  awajs 
them. 


Integration  The  latest  indignity 
concocted  by  Machiavellian  libera , 
tirelessly  pursuing  their  sinister  i 
campaign  to  create  racial  harmon 
Luckily,  their  plot  has  been  thwar  1 
by  the  combined  and  heroic  effor, 
Black  Nationalists,  White  Citizens. 
Councils,  Afro-American  chauvin 
and  Southern  Klansmen  awaiting 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Con,. 

Let  It  All  Hang  Out  An  injunc,) 
to  conical  everything  but  one's 
private  parts. 


Mainliner  Formerly,  a  Philade  1 
gentleman.  Now,  potentially  anyo( : 
son  or  daughter. 

National  Liberation   An  exchai ! 
of  local  tyrants  for  foreign  masters  I 
first  step  to  sanguinary  civil  war; 
Balkanization,  or  a  redrawing  of  f 
tiers  so  that  the  Third  World  can  I 
retribalized  and  then,  pulverized. 


egelian  Marxism  A  modifica- 
nineteenth-century  German 
iysics  which,  with  an  infusion 
move's  Body  by  Dr.  Norman 
iwn,  has  been  fully  eroticized 
icidated,  that  is,  repressively 
ed.  by  Herbert  Marcuse. 

eally  The  handiest  answer 
I  personal  questions  such  as: 
ou  a  pacifist?  Do  you  believe  in 
?  In  God?  In  socialism?  Do 
:e  your  mother  and  father? 
?  Tripping?  Anything?" 

rofessionals  Uncredentialed 
letents  who  assist  certified 
letents  in  various  educational, 
1,  and  occupational  programs 
eviate  no  one's  distress  except 
»nally  their  own. 

ssiveness  The  parental  ap- 
which  fosters  free  and  unre- 
[  growth  in  youngsters  who 
;  campus  rebels.  By  contrast,  as 
studies  show,  firmness  and 
:ne  in  an  authoritarian  family 
Ihere  will  fashion  model 
ters  who  become  campus  rebels. 

ty  A  condition  found  so  en- 
by  privileged  youth  that  many 
astically  take  up  residence 
:h-and-rat-infested  tenements, 
rough  garbage  pails,  and  pan- 
— some  fewer  persisting  in  this 
even  after  remittance  checks 
arents  have  stopped. 

latism  A  distinctively  Amer- 
lilosophy  whose  only  failing  is 
does  not  work. 

isor    (1)  A  small  businessman 
he  letterhead  of  a  large  uni- 
;  (2)  an  informer  who  de- 
ts  revolutionary  students  for 
ng  his  instructions;  (3)  a 
ic  immobilized  by  the  absence 
r-cut  directives;  (4)  a  reac- 
,  prepared  to  clobber  student 
s  unless  they  come  to  power — 
which  case  will  support  their 
vish  and  whim;  (5)  a  liberal, 
nal  man,  on  his  way  to  bleeding 
neural  disorders,  coronaries, 
I  profession,  early  retirement, 
nature  death. 


Relevance  A  demand  to  establish 
new  pragmatically  oriented  types  of 
higher  education  that  prepare  students 
for  the  real  world — by  abandoning 
totally  the  present  pragmatically 
oriented  types  of  higher  education  that 
prepare  students  for  the  real  world. 

Remediation  A  Sisyphian  task,  at 
which  academics  labor  assiduously, 
whose  significance  was  early  proph- 
esied by  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins 
when  he  anticipated  that  the  Three  R's, 
Reading,  Riting  and  Rithmetic, 
would  be  replaced  by  the  Six  R's. 
Remedial  Reading,  Remedial  Riting, 
and  Remedial  Rithmetic.  Not  even  he, 
however,  foresaw  that  these  special- 
ties would  reach  up  and  envelop 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 

Repression  The  highly  desirable 
outcome  of  all  conflict  between  estab- 
lished authority  and  rebels  young  and 
old.  according  to  the  theory  of  which 
revolutionary  electoral  preferences 
point  to  such  candidates  as  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Wallace.  The 
extreme  usefulness  of  this  theory  was 
first  illustrated  in  Weimar  when 
the  German  Communist  party  assured 
its  own  glorious  future  by  contributing 
to  the  success  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Revolution   The  happy  condition 
desired  by  such  citizens  as  Yippies 
immediately  and  "for  the  hell  of  it."  If 
they  fail  fascism  follows;  if  they 
succeed,  ditto. 

Scholarship   An  anachronistic 
pastime  suffused  with  the  false  and 
harmful  values  of  "learning"  and 
"cultivation  of  the  mind" — against 
whose  practitioners  as  well  as  products 
certain  salutary  measures  have  now 
been  devised  (see:  "Trashing"). 

The  Sexual  Revolution  Conquest 
of  the  last  frontier,  involving 
the  efficient  management  and 
manipulation  of  reproductive  organs 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
New  Puritanism. 

Sociology  An  academic  discipline 
in  which  radical  activists,  realizing  its 
scientific  pretensions  are  laughable 
and  its  political  implications  repre- 
hensible, en  roll  in  unprecedented 
nu  mbers. 


Speed  Ball  Mixture  of  heroin  and 
cocaine — snorted  through  the  nostrils, 
administered  hypodermically,  or 
inserted  into  the  anus — a  proper  dose 
of  which  induces  simultaneous  de- 
pression and  elation,  thereby 
producing  a  new  species  of  political 
hero  and  only  occasionally  resulting 
in  death. 

Straight    (adj.)  Sober,  rational, 
heterosexual,  tolerant — i.e.  obnoxious. 


Trade  Unions.  Lower 
middle-class  repositories  of 
that  false  consciousness  which 
leads  to  an  insane  preoccupa- 
tion with  bread  and  butter. 


Trashing  An  earnest  effort  to  im- 
prove the  ecological  balance  of  aca- 
demic or  contiguous  environment  by 
the  smashing  of  windows,  desks,  doors, 
typewriters,  bookstores,  or  flower 
shops  and  the  setting  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  small  fires. 

Up  Against  the  W  all  Etymologists 
disagree  about  the  origins  of  this 
popular  phrase:  according  to  some,  it 
derives  from  police  orders  to  poten- 
tial victims  of  porcine  brutality, 
whereas  others  maintain  it  comes  from 
the  Cuban  socialist  paradise  where 
Al  paredon  (To  the  execution  wall!  ) 
vies  with  Patria  o  Muerte  (Fatherland 
or  Death!)  as  a  friendly  salutation. 

Where  It's  At  A  grammatical  and 
syntactical  improvement  upon  the 
obsolete  form,  '"\\  here  It  Is."  "Where 
It  s  At"  parallels  "Where  the  Action 
Is" — not  yet  successfully  preposi- 
tionalized — meaning,  roughly:  where 
the  firebombs  go  off,  where  the 
Molotov  cocktails  explode,  where  the 
dynamite  is  detonated. 

Work  According  to  the  eminent 
lexicographer  Abbie  Hoffman,  "the 
only  dirty  four-letter  word  in  the 
English  language." 
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Blair  Clark 


WESTMORELAND  APPRAISED: 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Could  he  have 
won  in  Vietnam  ? 
Could  anyone? 


Blair  Clark  served  five 
years  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  ris- 
ing from  private  to  rap- 
tain  and  ending  up  as 
Deputy  Historian  of  the 
Third  Army.  He  has 
been  a  neivspaper  re- 
porter and  publisher, 
and  general  manager  of 
CBS  News,  and  was  Eu- 
gene McCarthy's  cam- 
paign manager  in  1968. 
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THERE  IS  NO  MILITARY  SOLUTION  to  this  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam."  said  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland  to  me.  "The  solution  has  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent  political."  This  was  in  August 
1964  in  Saigon.  He  had  by  then  been  COMUS- 
MACV.  the  chief  L  .S.  military  adviser,  for  about 
six  months.  There  were  six  months  to  go  yet  be- 
fore Tonkin  Gulf  and  Pleiku :  and  then  there 
would  be  another  three  and  a  half  years  when  he 
was.  at  the  behest  of  his  President,  charged  with 
the  direction  of  that  very  "military  solution." 

When  I  next  saw  him,  in  November  1969.  I 
asked  him  how  he  felt  now  about  his  remark  to 
me  in  Saigon.  He  answered  that  he  saw  no  reason 
to  change  his  original  judgment  but  that  a  lot 
had  happened  after  that. 

Just  what  did  happen  in  Vietnam  in  the  years 
from  1961  to  the  present,  how  it  happened,  who 
was  responsible  and  to  what  extent,  are  questions 
that  promise  to  trouble  American  society  for  dec- 
ades. For  his  part,  they  trouble  William  G.  West- 
moreland in  a  particularly  immediate  way.  It 
seems  more  than  likely  that  history  will  come  to 
the  simple  conclusion  that  we  lost  the  Vietnam 
war.  just  as  all  great  powers  before  us  have  lost 
wars.  Westmoreland,  now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  broods  on  the  possibility  of  such  a 
decision  and  on  his  role  in  it:  could  he  have  won? 
What  kept  him  from  winning?  Given  the  con- 
straints under  which  he  labored,  could  anyone 
have  done  better?  In  fact,  it  is  said  bv  some  in 
W  ashington  that  he  is  so  taken  up  w  ith  the  prob- 
lem of  the  past — his  past  and  the  Army's  in  Viet- 
nam— that  he  has  failed  lor  perhaps  feared)  to 
become  a  strong,  commanding  Chief  of  Staff,  as 
were  George  Marshall  or  Dwight  Eisenhower  or 
Maxwell  Taylor.  And  such  self-questioning  as  he 
has  been  given  to  is  no  doubt  only  intensified  by 
the  current  fashion  among  many  of  his  former 
associates  in  the  foreign  and  military  policy  estab- 
lishments— now  safely  ensconced  in  law  firms  and 
universities  and  foundations — to  retreat  into  a 
blissfully  forgetful  state  of  civilian  innocence  and 
let  him  share  the  blame  with  their  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

If  nature  had  destined  W  illiam  ('..  \\  e>tmoreland 
to  be  a  man  who  must  work  under  serious  con- 
straints and  suffer  the  hindsight  wisdom  and  sec- 
ond-guessing of  others  in  silence,  she  cast  him  well 
for  the  role.  In  appearance  he  is  classically  mili- 
tary: square  jaw.  jutting  chin,  a  ramrod  carriage. 
Along  his  left  cheek  there  is  a  deep  four-inch  scar, 
which  was  left  him  by  an  auto  accident  when  he 


was  eleven:  though  often  exposed  to  hostiljfi 
he  has  never  been  wounded.  The  voice  is  so  ] 
the  parade-ground  tones  of  command  are  jv 
theless  audible,  buried  in  polite  speech.  The  t;i 
has  Southern  overtones  ( which  is  said  to;ii 
reassured  LBJ  I  but  it  has,  after  all  those  •>: 
all  those  commands  and  contacts,  been  hon(r 
ized  into  middle  American.  In  short,  the-.i 
picture  of  the  Eagle  Scout  from  Sparta  i 
County,  South  Carolina,  achiever  and  confc  n 
now  fully  realized  as  a  self-disciplined  man  ti  r 
to  command.  Finally,  however,  there  is  somi  | 
puzzled  about  his  look,  not  as  if  he  were  unc 
about  where  his  authority  comes  from  but  I 
where  it  leads  to.  how  far  it  goes. 

At  the  Harvard  Business  School  advancedji; 
agement  course,  where  he  spent  three  mon  ; 
1954.  a  classmate  said  you  would  never  kn« 
was  a  soldier,  that  he  might  be  any  corjr 
vice-president.  In  this,  too,  he  was  perhaps 
reaching  the  perfection  of  a  new  classic  stl: 
generaldom.  For  though  he  was  deeply  imp^i 
by  the  world  of  corporate  decision  he  glimp  1 
Harvard,  it  was  not  this  but  his  modern  ft:: 
background  itself  that  must  have  made  him  9 
so  indistinguishable  from  his  Business  S  i 
classmates.  After  all,  1954  was  only  six  I 
away  from  the  time  when  the  hand,  the  com  t 
izing  and  cost-effectivizing  hand,  of  Rob(, 
McNamara  was  to  fall  upon  the  Pentagon.  I  a 
case  W  estmoreland  was  ready  for  McNafyr 
Army.  At  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  where; f 
his  stint  at  Harvard  he  was  commanding  the  l) 
Airborne  Division,  he  actually  instituted  a ) 
gram  of  "productivity"  goals  and  claimec  J 
"Operation  Overdrive"  had  raised  post  "pid 
tion"  by  18  per  cent  in  a  year.  I  One  of  his  me  c 
of  doing  this  was  to  call  in  some  classmates/i 
the  Business  School  to  advise  him,  and  the;  i 
ecutives.  from  GE  or  Union  Carbide,  etc.,  M 
to  the  conclusion  that  spit-and-polish  Arrm 
was  a  great  source  of  inefficiency.  I 

During  "Engine  Charlie"  Wilson's  sharp: 
hacks  in  ground  forces,  based  on  the  theon  i 
"bigger  bang  for  a  buck."  he  had  suffered  > 
with  the  rest  of  the  military  professionals': 
when  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  nuclear  stalematt  I 
dercut  Dulles's  doctrine  of  massive  retaliatior  i 
the  idea  of  a  military  force  properly  bal;  j 
between  nuclear  and  conventional  capability  I 
into  fashion.  Westmoreland  had  the  figur 
prove  that  his  was  an  efficient  command.  Hi  * 
comfortable  with  statistics  and  was  no  doubl 


ced  to  take  for  granted  their  suitability  and 
ifce  even  in  their  monstrous  appearance  in 
in  as  "pacification"  tables  and  "kill-ratios." 
IMoreland  the  soldier  seems  to  have  grown 
Iter  naturalness  out  of  his  South  Carolina 
lass  background.  He  was  not  in  fact  an 
irat,  but  his  father,  a  successful  textile-plant 
;e  in  Spartanburg,  had  attended  The  Cit- 
outh  Carolina's  West  Point,  and,  as  an 
yal  alumnus,  headed  its  trustees.  One  of 
1  William's  Sunday  school  teachers  was 
F.  Byrnes,  who  later,  as  a  Congressman, 
him  get  his  appointment  to  West  Point, 
idemic  rank  in  the  Academy  was  a  gentle- 
L12th  in  a  class  of  276:  but  he  did  make 
iptain,  the  school's  high  mark  for  leader- 
)ouglas  MacArthur,  President  Roosevelt, 
leral  Pershing  were  commencement  speak- 
ing his  stay  there,  and  the  chief  tactical 
it  his  yearling  summer  camp  was  Omar 
.  His  classmates  (class  of  '36)  regarded 
la  marked  man:  certain  of  them  used  to 

him  as  "Chief."  It  is  said  that  he  made  a 
ts  decision  to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to 
cary  arts  and  not  get  married  for  ten  years. 
;  did  marry,  he  picked  an  Army  brat  called 
ae  Van  Deusen — "Kitsy" — under  whose 
le  was  serving  at  Schofield  Barracks  in 
when  he  first  saw  her  as  a  pig-tailed  little 

horseback.  They  were  married  in  May 
7  which  time  he  had  transferred  from  the 

to  the  airborne  and,  a  major  about  to  be 
|d,  was  commanding  the  504th  Airborne 

Regiment. 

I  Pearl  Harbor,  he  had  gone  the  usual 
le  round  of  training  commands,  sports 
am,  whip  of  the  hunt),  and  service  schools, 
the  only  memorable  event  of  those  years 
eutenancy  took  place  in  the  one  service 
ie  attended,  Cooks  and  Bakers,  when  he 
bunked  as  the  result  of  submitting  a  paper 
"The  Potential  Use  of  Mothers'  Milk  as 
or  Troops  in  the  Field."  (  His  record  is  not 
by  other  such  jests.  I  He  had,  it  seemed, 
eyes  on  a  more  exciting  service  than  the 
but  his  eyes  did  not  live  up  to  his  demand 
Jp  him  the  test  for  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  II  he  was  a 
immanding  the  34th  Field  Artillery  Bat- 

the  Ninth  Infantry  Division,  and  it  was 
i  unit  that  he  first  saw  action,  in  North 
ear  the  Kasserine  Pass.  His  reputation  as 
.1  innovator  in  the  artillery,  as  a  rapid 

of  his  unit,  as  an  aggressive  forward 
ier,  began  to  spread,  and  General  Maxwell 
:ied  to  have  him  transferred  to  his  101st 
■  Division  as  Division  Artillery  Executive 
8ut  he  was  given  that  post  in  the  9th  Di- 
tstead.  He  fought  in  Sicily  and  then  in 
nd  Germany,  and  ended  up  as  Chief  of 
ithe  9th  Division. 

Kst  is  a  steady  success  story.  After  the  war, 
egular  officers  he  fell  back  in  rank,  only 
an  immediate  and  rapid  rise — more  im- 


mediate and  more  rapid  than  that  of  anyone  else 
in  his  class — alternating  between  command  and 
staff  duty  and  attending  service  schools,  including 
Command  and  General  Staff  and  the  Army  War 
College.  In  this  process  he  missed  most  of  the 
fighting  in  Korea.  But  in  July  1952  he  assumed 
command  of  the  187th  Regimental  Combat  Team 
and  in  November  became  a  general  officer  (briga- 
dier ) .  Finally,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Eisenhower 
doldrums,  he  returned  to  the  General  Staff  under 
Maxwell  Taylor  as  its  secretary  for  four  years. 
Then  in  1958,  he  went  back  to  troops  once  more, 
this  time  as  commander  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  which  was  part  of  the  strategic  reserve, 
stationed  in  Kentucky.  Here  his  major  responsi- 
bility was  to  train  the  unit  and  keep  it  on  its  toes, 
and  his  triumphs  resided  in  such  achievements  as 
reducing  the  time  needed  to  prepare  aircraft  load- 
ing manifests  from  two  hours  to  four  minutes  (by 
replacing  typewriters  with  business  machines) . 

Following  this — he  was  now  a  major  general — 
he  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  forty-six  years 
old:  only  MacArthur  had  been  younger  in  the 
post.  He  stayed  three  years,  from  1960  to  1963. 
improved  post  "productivity."  added  elective 
courses,  and  left  to  take  over  the  18th  Airborne 
Corps  (82nd  and  101st  Divisions)  which  he  called 
"freedom's  fire  brigade." 

However  Westmoreland  is  finalh  judged  as  a 
strategist,  few  will  deny  that  he  is  an  excellent 
tactical  commander.  And  his  style  being  that  of 
an  exemplifier.  a  reasoner,  a  problem-solver,  rath- 
er than  a  martinet,  within  the  Army  he  tends  to 
be  a  figure  more  popular  than  feared. 


THIS  THEN  IS  THE  MAN  SENT  TO  VIETNAM  with 
a  command  of  16,000  which  grew  to  over 
500.000.  He  was  sent,  moreover,  with  orders 
hardly  more  specific  than  "save  this  country  for 
the  Free  World."  He  was  made  America's  first 
great  proconsul,  at  whose  ultimate  disposal  was 
placed  more  than  $125  billion  and  half  a  million 
American  lives,  and  told  of  his  mission  merely, 
"Do  it." 

Westmoreland  himself,  if  he  has  any  private 
reservations  about  having  been  put  into  such  a 
position,  publicly  tends  to  defend  his  assignment. 
It  is  American  military  tradition  to  make  enor- 
mous delegations  of  power  and  judgment  to  com- 
manders in  the  field,  nor  was  Vietnam  the  first 
case  in  which  that  tradition  was  carried  over  into 
the  area  of  political  responsibility.  He  points  out 
that  when  Eisenhower  was  sent  to  Europe  in 
World  War  II  his  mission  directive  was  something 
like,  "You  will  land  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
defeat  the  enemy."  Moreover,  he  adds,  the  Am- 
bassador in  Saigon  was,  technically  at  least,  the 
Chief  of  Mission,  with  the  power  to  overrule  him. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  evidence  that  Lodge, 
Taylor,  or  Bunker  ever  substantially  did  overrule 
him;  it  no  doubt  would  have  seemed  too  great  a 
risk  to  interfere  with  the  judgments  of  a  general 
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responsible  for  the  safety  of  American  troops  in 
combat — even  as  it  would  for  the  entire  chain  of 
command  all  the  way  back  through  Hawaii 
(cincpac)  to  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House. 

The  mission  as  he  conducted  it  went  its  well- 
known  course,  of  escalation  and  further  escala- 
tion, policies  replaced  by  new  policies — "search 
and  destroy,"  "pacification" — all  carried  out  within 
the  terms  of  the  most  management-conscious,  sta- 
tist icized,  computed  warfare  in  history.  The  esca- 
lation from  what  might  have  been  a  scries  of  small 
actions  into  something  like  conventional  warfare 
he  believes  was  inevitable,  given  the  definition  of 
the  problem  he  was  to  deal  with  and  the  demoral- 
ization and  w  eakness  of  his  South  Vietnamese  client. 

One  of  the  striking  elements  in  the  story  of  the 
Vietnam  war  was  the  deep,  and  mutual,  loyalty 
that  ran  between  Westmoreland  and  his  Comman- 
der in  Chief  Lyndon  Johnson.  Johnson,  says  West- 
moreland, was  "very  kind"  to  him.  Apparently 
never,  even  in  the  w  orst  of  times,  did  the  President 
consider  relieving  him  of  his  command.  It  would 
not  have  been  so  very  difficult,  if  Johnson  had 
wanted  to,  to  make  Westmoreland  the  scapegoat 
for  the  failure  of  our  policy.  And  on  his  side 
COMUSMACV  went  along,  uncomplaining  and 
unquestioning,  with  his  Commander  in  Chief.  "The 
armed  services,"  as  he  puts  it,  "were  not  about  to 
go  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  say  that  we 
were  not  up  to  carrying  out  his  instructions — as 
a  matter  of  service  pride."  Nor,  in  April  1967, 
when  he  was  called  back  from  Saigon  to  address 
the  Congress,  did  he  seem  to  resent  being  put  to 
what  was  so  obviously  Johnson's  political  use.  In 
that  speech  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  problem 
that  had  always  been  the  key  to  his  own  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  successfully  pursuing  our 
policy  in  Vietnam — that  is,  the  "resolve"  of  the 
"home  front."  "I  was  aware,"  he  now  says,  "of 


NINE  RULES 

FOR  PERSONNEL  OF  US  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE    COMMAND,  VIETNAM 

The  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  heavy  puce  in 
suffering  for  their  long  fight  against  the  r>mmu< 
nists.  We  military  men  are  in  Vietnam  nou  Decause 
their  government  has  asked  us  to  help  >K  soldiers 
and  people  in  winning  their  struggle.  The  Viet  Cong 
will  attempt  to  turn  the  Vietnamese  people  again- 
st  you.  You  can  defeat  them  at  even  turn  by  the 
strength,  understanding,  and  geneiosity  you  dis- 
play *ith  the  people.  Here  are  nine  simple  rules: 

DISTRIBUTION  -  1  to  each  member  of  the 
United  Sutes  Aimed  Forces  in  Vietnam 


the  fact  that  this  was  apt  to  be  a  long  war  i 
had  some  concern  as  to  whether  or  not  our  gi  e 
menial  structure,  our  body  politic,  was  ada  a 
to  the  stresses  and  strains  of  a  long  commiti  r 

In  the  November  following  his  appearan 
fore  Congress,  Westmoreland  had  a  most  i 
ordinary  conversation  with  Johnson  and  was  v 
a  piece  of  information  which  was  at  that  ti  • 
most,  if  not  absolutely,  his  alone — that  Jon 
did  not  "plan"  to  run  for  reelection  in  19f 
chose  to  confide  these  intentions  to  Westmo  ; 
because  he  needed  to  be  assured  that  his  de  1 
not  to  run  would  not  be  seen  by  American  > 
in  Vietnam  as  his  abandoning  them  and  the'f 
do  harm  to  their  morale.  Westmoreland  resp  J 
by  saying  he  was  sure  the  troops  in  his  conn 
would  not  see  Johnson's  failure  to  run  as  a  'v. 
tion  of  the  colors,  that  they  would  "unders  i 
Probably  no  field  commander  in  our  histoi  ] 
ever  been  presented  such  an  opportunity  to  l 
ence  American  politics  as  Westmoreland  a  t 
moment — would  it  be  possible  to  imagine  D  { 
MacArthur,  say,  passing  up  a  similar  char; 
<:et  his  hands  on  the  nation's  destiny? — 111 
confined  himself  to  a  proper  soldier's  answ  . 

Proper  old  soldier  or  not  with  respect  to  c'3 
tic  politics,  Westmoreland  was  highly  sensil « 
the  political  dimension  of  his  own  operati  i 
was  perfectly  clear  from  the  beginning  th 
U.  S.  mission  in  Vietnam,  however  defined,  j 
have  no  success  unless  there  were  at  least  c 
measure  of  political  stability  in  Saigon.  I  r 
his  first  months  there,  following  on  the  j 
pearance  by  assassination  of  Diem,  when  G  n 
Khanh  followed  General  Minh,  just  about 
corps  and  division  commander  in  the  South / 
nam  Army  was  dreaming  of  making  a  cou 
some  of  them  tried.  Westmoreland's  exact  i  e 
this  turbulence  is  hard  to  trace.  As  he  tells 
function  was  mainly  to  persuade  members 
South  Vietnamese  officers  corps,  most  of  wh  I 
judged  to  be  politically  incompetent,  to  sit  ti;  1 
one  rase,  it  is  said,  the  American  adviser  to  a  a 
minded  general  got  his  client  drunk  at  a  ( I 
moment  so  that  his  temporarily  leaderless  i 
were  kept  from  an  attempted  takeover.  Th 
the  period,   in  Westmoreland's  view,  wh( 
U.S.  had  its  last  chance  to  withdraw  "grace  I. 
That  is,  if  we  had  not  lent  our  weight  to  I  ; 
tablishment  of  the  "stable"  and  ultimately  c 
stitutional"  Thieu-Ky  government,  a  regime  i 
have  come  into  being  which  would  have  as! id 
to  leave.  But  since  part  of  the  United  State;  1 
definition  of  stability  was  the  presence  in  I  j 
of  a  regime  both  allied  to  us  and  anxious  tc 
Westmoreland's  proposition  here  is  someuh 
cular  -if  not  downright  dizzying. 

In  any  case,  everyone  in  his  command  was  i 
a  .')'  •>  x  5-inch  index  card  on  which  was  ins  I 
his  "Nine  Rules"  for  American  conduct.  Till 
rule  reads,  "Remember  we  are  guests  her 
make  no  demands  and  seek  no  special  I  real 
followed  by,  "Join  with  the  people!  .  .  . 
" Treat  women  with  politeness  and  respect.  * 


ere  also  exhorted  to  give  Vietnamese  the 
»f  way,  to  avoid  attracting  attention  "by 
fude,  or  unusual  behavior,"  and  to  avoid 
ating  yourself  from  the  people  by  a  dis- 
f  wealth  or  privilege"  (Vietnam  produced 
tst  lavish  PX  system  in  history).  This  was 
owever,  a  war  that  could  easily  be  com- 
ided  by  officers,  let  alone  by  the  troops 
(their  command.  We  brought  to  bear  in 
ungles  and  rice  paddies  the  weight  of  the 
nstrument  of  a  great  industrial  power.  The 
;  of  bombs  dropped  on  this  small  country 
iof  which  was,  in  theory  anyway,  allied  to 
m  cumulatively  surpassing  that  with  which 
ttened  Hitler  in  Europe;  the  "Free  Fire 
J  in  which  everyone  in  sight  was  an  indis- 
itted  target:  the  lack  of  a  "front"  or  of  spe- 
rritorial  objectives:  these  were  the  qualities 
baffling  war. 

THE  WAR  HE  ACTUALLY  DID  WAGE,  perhaps 
■  most  cogent  critic  is  Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
iose  No  Exit  from  Vietnam  was  published 
).  In  Thompson's  words,  "The  American 
fought  a  separate  war  which  ignored  its 
1  and  other  aspects,  and  were  not  on  a 
1  course  with  the  Vietcong  and  North 
inese,  who  therefore  had  a  free  run  in  the 
B"  The  use  of  massive  firepower  "to  save 
>|n  lives"  in  his  opinion  probably  cost 
j  the  long  run:  the  effort  to  make  our 
>ns  look  more  successful  in  relation  to  the 
|  resulted  in  an  escalation  of  the  Commu- 
jectives;  the  numerical  approach  of  the 
:;nd-destroy  mission  (body  counts,  kill  ra- 
iapons  lost  vs.  weapons  captured )  was  both 
deal  and  a  military  monstrosity.  "The  net 
Iherefore,"  Thompson  harshly  but  justly 
imt,  "of  the  'search-and-destroy'  strategy, 
i«d  with  a  fixation  on  the  infiltration  routes, 
disperse  American  forces  in  a  positional 
>  of  a  mobile  role  all  over  the  mainly 
lated  areas  of  the  Vietnamese  map.  The 
ms  were  strategically  outmaneuvered  and 
»rs  were  left  wide  open  for  the  Tet  of- 
Thompson,  who  has  been  consulted  by 
!:on,  believes  that,  for  reasons  of  grand 
the  U.S.  cannot  abandon  Vietnam.  He 
tating  in  his  criticism  of  Westmoreland's 
I  of  the  war  but  dismisses  him  in  the  book 
iDOtnote. 

noreland  theoretically,  and  often  actually, 
to  Admiral  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp, 
.tronymically  as  CINCPAC  or  "Command- 
tef,  Pacific,"  with  headquarters  in  Hawaii, 
lgement  which  reflected  the  theory  that 
was  merely  part  of  our  overall  mission 
iPacific.  Sharp's  main  tactical  responsi- 
fls  for  the  air  campaign  against  North 
I  For  this  bombing  he  had  an  enthusiasm 
:itly  exceeded  Westmoreland's.  As  a  mat- 
It,  though  he  was  subsequently  to  change 
I  Westmoreland  was  extremely  dubious 


about  the  effect  of  the  bombing  when  it  became 
a  live  issue,  in  1965,  and  actually  opposed  it  in 
the  Mission  Council  in  Saigon.  His  objections 
were  based  on  considerations  of  military  prudence. 
He  no  doubt  had  Korea  in  mind  and  feared  that 
the  Chinese  might  be  provoked  by  the  bombing 
of  the  North  into  direct  military  intervention  when 
American  forces  were  still  weak  on  the  ground. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  been  charged,  as  Westmore- 
land seemed  to  fear  in  1965,  that  the  intensive 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  at  times  deprived  him 
of  the  tactical  support  his  troops  needed  in  the 
South.  There  apparently  ensued  an  interservice 
contest  over  who  had  first  call  on  air  power,  and 
Westmoreland  won.  He  himself  will  say  no  more 
than  that  he  "straightened  this  matter  out"  with 
McNamara,  that  he  was  given  "first  call"  on 
the  fighter-bombers,  and  that  he  even  had  a  "pre- 
emptive" command,  meaning  that  he  could  divert 
planes  from  Sharp's  air  command  to  targets  in 
the  South  of  his  choice,  and  inform  Sharp  of  his 
action  later. 

Naturally,  this  was  only  one  of  numerous  com- 
mand problems  in  Vietnam,  and,  as  they  do  in 
every  war,  they  took  up  inordinate  amounts  of  the 
brass's  time  with  wrangling  about  priorities  and 
coordination.  What  Westmoreland  wanted,  of 
course,  was  a  unified  command  in  Southeast  Asia 
under  him,  reporting  directly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs: 
and  expert  military  consensus  now  is  that  he 
should  have  had  it.  McNamara.  however,  was 
never  quite  able  either  to  solve  or  to  somehow 
get  around  the  problem  of  interservice  rivalry. 
Furthermore,  from  a  purely  operational  point  of 
view,  there  should  also  have  been  a  single  tactical 
command  under  U.S.  direction  for  both  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces.  But  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  blown  the  United  States 
cover  as  a  mere  assisting  ally  sky-high:  Vietnam 


"He  is  keenly 
aware  that  he 
is  the  one 
blamed  for 
our  failures." 


NINE  RULES 

1       Remember  *e  are  guests  bere  :  We  male  no  mm 
demands  and  seel  no  special  treatment 

O      )o.n  urlb  tbe  people  1  Unde.s'and  their  life  rrse 

1    s  born  tbe. i   I  •..  )u  .      and   I.,-  ...   llieir  jR 
customs  and  laws. 

^      Treal  women  with  pobleness  and  respect. 

^      Make  personal  blends  amonj  tbe  soldrers  and 
common  people. 

r      Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the  right  ol  way. 

6 Be  alert    to  securrtv  and  ready  to  react  with 
your  military  si  ill. 

7 Don  t  attract  attention  by  loud,  rude  or  unu- 
sual bebavror . 

O     Avoirl  separating  yourself  from  the  people  by 
"     a  display  of  wealth  or  privilege. 

Q      \bove  all  else  you  are  members  of  the   I1  S 
7      Military  Forces  on  a  dil'io'lt  mission,  responsi- 
ble for  all  voir'   official  »nd  personal  acti.in'. 
Reflect  honor   upon  yourself  and  the  United 
States  ol  America. 
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Blair  Clark 

QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 


would  then  openly  have  been  "America's  war." 
Thus  the  Saigon  command  mechanism  was  forced 
to  continue  with  a  clumsy  and  badly  functioning 
system  of  coordination  among  all  the  various  sep- 
arate forces. 


THIS  is  THE  QUESTION,  then,  that  seems  to  be 
weighing  on  Westmoreland's  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  most  others  these  days.  Apart  from  both 
the  wisdom  and  morality  of  the  United  States 
undertaking  in  Vietnam — problems,  after  all,  far 
less  in  the  purview  of  a  field  general  than  of  the 
civilian  officialdom  he  serves:  could  any  combina- 
tion of  arms  and  men,  strategy  and  tactics  possibly 
have  accomplished  the  mission  laid  down  by  the 
L  nited  States  government?  He  is  keenly  aware 
that  he  is  the  one  blamed,  particularly  by  the 
middle-echelon  civilian  leadership  of  Johnson's 
Pentagon,  for  our  failures.  Now.  in  military  oper- 
ations, the  accomplishment  of  the  assigned  mis- 
sion can  finally  be  the  only  measure  of  success 
or  failure.  In  Westmoreland's  case,  however,  it 
must  be  rememhered  that  his  mission  was  not  in 
the  first  place  a  fixed  and  clear  one:  the  escalation 
that  took  place  in  Vietnam  was  not  only  one  of 
combat  level  and  troop  strength,  but  an  escalation 
of  Washington's  objectives  as  well.  What  osten- 
sibly began  as  a  military  commitment  in  the  early 
sixties  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  quash  a 
guerrilla  insurrection  in  their  midst  became  an 
operation  to  secure  the  permanence  and  stability 
of  a  particular  South  Vietnamese  regime. 

\\  hen  we  ceased  "advising"  and  started  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  the  objective  was  simply  to  help  the 
demoralized  South  Vietnamese  prevent  the  Viet- 
cong  from  cutting  the  country  in  two  in  the  north- 
ern highlands  and  to  threaten  with  a  foretaste 
of  our  military  weight  by  bombing.  In  order  to 
bomb,  however,  we  had  to  protect  the  airfields: 
and  such  was  the  first  tactical  mission  of  the 
ground  forces.  It  was  then,  we  must  remember, 
the  general  view  of  our  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers that  bombing  would  do  the  job  and  win 
the  war.  W  estmoreland's  skepticism  about  the 
effectiveness  of  pure  air  power — which  his  de- 
tractors would  say  stemmed  from  his  being  a 
ground-forces  man — was  carried  into  the  debates 
about  the  usefulness  of  bombing  the  North  for  at 
least  a  year  after  that  gigantic  effort  began.  What- 
ever its  motive,  there  is  scarcely  anyone,  even  in 
the  military,  who  would  now  not  concede  that  that 
skepticism  was  more  than  vindicated.  And  in  the 
failure  of  our  air  war,  and  the  subsequent  esca- 
lation of  our  ground  forces,  the  other  side  esca- 
lated as  well.  Thus  Vietnam  became  in  large  part 
a  conventional  war,  with  some  "main-force"  ac- 
tions engaging  units  of  divisional  size  on  both 
sides.  It  is  for  the  very  conventionality  of  his 
tactics  in  this  war,  and  the  use,  for  instance,  of 
such  futile  measurements  of  success  as  "pacifica- 
tion" and  "kill  ratios,"  that  Westmoreland  has 
been  most  severely  criticized.  In  some  of  his  own 
speeches  he  used  "attrition"  to  characterize  his 


operation,  thereby  resurrecting  a  term  i 
useless  slaughters  of  the  first  world  war  l( 
decades  discredited.  Despite  these  criticisn 
ever,  both  Westmoreland's  policies  and  ten  ] 
ably  constitued  a  far  truer  reflection  of  r  1 
intentions  in  the  war  than  most  of  the  eupl  t 
his  critics  found  more  acceptable.  "Attriti(  ! 
credited  or  not,  was  probably  the  most  I 
word.  We  were  trying  to  grind  down  the  r 
weaken  his  will  to  resist,  meanwhile  dang  1 
remote  carrot  of  negotiations  (on  our  te  u 
the  way  to  end  it.  Westmoreland  in  all 
ventionality  never  ceased  being  realistic,  \  % 
tic  really,  about  what  he  was  doing  and  its  i< 
outcome.  Lnlike  so  many  of  his  civilian  I 
he  was  a  slow  man  with  predictions  of  ■< 
end  to  the  fighting.  Under  intense  pres  i 
join  the  yea-sayers,  nevertheless  it  was  mr"; 
two  years  after  American  troops  were  co  i 
that  he  agreed  to  slake  them  a  bit  with  ; 
tious  word  that  it  was  possible  to  imat  < 
start  of  American  troop  withdrawals  tw 
later,  in  1969,  if  other  things  remained  r--.| 
equal  and  if  the  buildup  of  ARVN  went  'i 
as  forecast. 

This  realistic  sense  of  the  problems  : 
fronted  as  COMUSMACV  extended  to  the  J 
States  as  well.  Political  sensibility  is  not^ 
receive  any  very  fine  honing  in  a  success! 
tary  career.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  hf'i 
to  be  instinctively  better  aware  of  the  ii 
implications  of  the  war  than  the  old  polit'i 
who  was  his  Commander  in  Chief.  It  was.'C 
stance,  at  his  insistence  that  Vietnam  was  i 
one-year  stint.  Westmoreland  went  to  1 : 
with  one  extraordinary  gap  in  his  infor  i 
he  simply  did  not  know,  he  says,  that  coll « 
dents  had  an  automatic  draft  exemption.  ! 
was  only  in  Saigon  that  he  learned  he  w  1 
fighting  with  an  Army  made  up  of  profe'. 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  poor  or  deprivec' 
other.  In  1965,  he  suggested,  conscious  of 
importance  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  ". 
American  public  be  educated  to  the  magn 
the  task  its  government  was  undertaking,  i 
will  among  many  other  things  one  day  hav 
cide  whether  Lyndon  Johnson  was  noble  « 
gogic  in  his  refusal,  as  he  put  it,  "to  whoop I 
fever."  In  any  case.  Washington's  repeatec: 
ises  of  quick  success  only  succeeded  finalb 
dermining  what  was  at  best  a  very  shaky 
engage  the  national  lives,  fortune,  and  sacr 
or  in  the  future  of  Vietnam.  Westmoreland  ' 
stood  beforehand — what  Johnson  only  lea* 
his  great  pain  in  1968" — that  a  patient  and 
tive  spirit  in  the  American  people  would 
dispensable  to  such  a  large  undertaking.  We1 
land  thus  now  judges  the  political  manager 
society  he  is  entrusted  to  defend  w  ith  arms  ! 
ing  to  fight  a  difficult  and  complex  war 
cheap."  He  would  not  say  that  this  time  th 
try  had  even  distinguished  itself  in  the  [ 
ment  of  arms:  he  recalls  the  long  delays  ii 
ing  such  essential  equipment  as  M-16  rifles. 


whatever  had  been  VI  estmoreland's  inhi- 
about  predicting  victory,  they  seem  to  have 
ted  after  the  shock  of  Tet  in  '68.  His  claims 
terrible  casualties  we  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
that  offensive  constituted  the  basis  for  par- 
lims  in  Washington  that  Tet  had  finally 
great  victory  for  us.  From  this  grew  yet  a 
claim  that  it  was  now  time  for  us  to  assume 
iBggressive  posture:  the  enemy  having  built 
•focused  his  forces  on  a  knockout  attempt, 
Id  do  the  same. 

noreland  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
against  him  on  the  score  of  the  numbers 
dean  troop  commitments  to  Vietnam.  John- 
enunciated  the  position,  first  privately  and 
blicly,  that  Westmoreland  would  be  given 
*r  he  needed."  From  this  it  was  assumed 
,  general  was  forever  crying  "more,  more." 
it  notorious  case  of  this  came  after  the  Tet 
i.  when  Clark  Clifford's  Pentagon  aides 
*>  the  press  the  figure  of  206,000  as  the  one 
by  the  generals.  He  was  exonerated  from 
icular  charge  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
fe.  Johnson,  who  said  in  one  of  his  famous 
irviews  that  "it  was  the  President  who  ini- 
his   request    (for   the   206.000]."    In  bis 
,iense,  Westmoreland  explains  that  he  and 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
at  the  figure  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
tons  about  the  war  and  how  to  end  it 
down  In   hi*  superiors.   In  any  case,  he 
he  request  was  all  highly  qualified  and  in 
eonstitutei I  a  '"demand  '  foi  more  troi >ps. 


iLL  MILITARY  MEN  WHO  REACH  high  rank, 
moreland  has  had  to  consider  basic  ques- 
<ut  the  nature  of  war  and  the  relation  of 
~ary  to  the  society  it  is  sworn  to  defend, 
hsiderations  are  a  function  of  leadership 
'el;  indoctrination  is  part  of  command.  In 
eland's  case,  there  is  not  the  least  ques- 
ut  his  strict  adherence  to  the  American 
.tradition  of  obedience  to  the  civil  author- 
he  said  in  a  speech  at  Kansas  State  I  ni- 
n  April  \'K)'>,  and  has  repeated  countless 
nes,  "We  must  meticulously  avoid  actions 
lallenge  the  doctrine  of  civilian  suprem- 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he 
high  command  in  a  period  when  substan- 
ces in  military  doctrine  were  taking  place. 
:  retaliation"  of    the  Kisenhower-Dulles 
I  been  superseded  by  the  concept  of  "llex- 
onse"  advocated  by  Ceneral  Maxwell  I). 
Penned)  *  fa\  oi  ite  genei  al  and  ,i  sponsoi 
loreland  through  most  of  his  career.  Even 
langes  than  this  were  in  the  air.  kenneds 
i  with  the  idea  of  counterinsurgency  as  a 
'  for  direct  big-power  confrontation,  and 
asurgency  is  a  policy  which  presupposes 
ly  new  kind  of  tough,  politically  sophis- 
lilitary  leadership.  Thus  our  failures  in 
(  all  something  more  into  question  than 
>m  of  our  policy  with  respect  to  that  par- 


ticular country.  They  call  into  question — especially 
for  the  military,  and  most  especially  for  West- 
moreland himself — the  very  nature  of  an  effective 
posture  for  the  Lnited  States. 

Now  all  military  thinkers  tend  to  find  their  bear- 
ings in  relation  to  Clausewitz,  and  V.  estmoreland 
is  no  exception.  To  the  Honolulu  Press  Club  in 
1966  he  said  that  while  it  was  true,  as  the  Ger- 
man philosopher  of  all-out  war  said,  that  war  is 
an  extension  of  politics,  it  is  also  true  that  politics 
is  an  extension  of  war  (  by  which  he  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  role  of  Hanoi  in  the  insurgency  of  the 
Vietcong  i .  That  other  famous  dictum  about  the 
nature  of  war,  Clemenceau's,  to  the  effect  that  war 
is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  brings 
from  him  the  response  that  "it  is  also  too  technical 
to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  statesmen."  Here  he  is 
thinking  of  LBJ's  personally  selecting  the  targets  for 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  Pentagon's 
overruling  his  own  request  to  bomb  the  Russian 
Sam  sites  when  they  first  appeared.  That  mistake 
—if  such  it  was:  in  his  view  it  was — resulted  from 
the  classic  error  of  basing  an  action  on  an  estimate 
of  the  enemy's  intentions  instead  of  his  capabili- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  sams.  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  M(  Naughton  thought  the  Russians  would 
simply  emplace  the  anti-aircraft  missiles  and  not 
use  them,  as  they  did. 

W  hat  will  become  of  Westmoreland  when  he  has 
finished  his  two  more  years  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
and  is  only  fifty-eight  years  old?  He  is  energetic, 
he  is  fascinated  by  the  corporate  world,  and  he  is 
very  much  management-minded.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  Westmoreland  puttering  around  home  in 
a  sports  shirt  near  one  of  those  Army  posts  where 
retired  officers  gather  and  reminisce.  It  would  seem 
that  he  could  contribute  something  to  some  enter- 
prise far  more  than  General  MacArthur  did,  say, 
to  Sperry  Rand  with  that  famous  combination  of 
reputation  and  rhetoric.  He  has  also  received  cer- 
tain political  o\  erlures.  both  state  i  South  Carolina  i 
and  national  I '"W  in  w  ith  Westy"  I ,  but  now  he 
calls  them  "absurd." 

A  famous  political  figure  and  war  leader  said 
about  his  generals  even  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
use  them  that  they  were  "blind  to  the  new,  the  sur- 
prising things,"  and  "imprisoned  in  the  coils  of 
their  technical  knowledge."  (  That  was  Hitler,  in 
1932.)  Then  there  is  the  devastating  remark  Lid- 
dell  Hart  made  about  Clausewitz:  he  "reduced  the 
art  of  war  to  the  mechanics  of  mass  slaughter." 
We  did  lose  the  war,  and  it  was  a  slaughter,  and 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  our  own  states- 
men and  military  historians  of  the  future  can  fit 
Westmoreland  quite  so  neatly  or  so  epigrammati- 
cally  into  their  summations  of  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  days  of  the  great  captains  are  over. 
The  technology  of  the  super-arms  and  the  perva- 
siveness of  political  and  social  considerations  in 
the  use  of  force  have  made  it  that  way.  And  so 
Westmoreland  may  at  last  be  judged  as  just  one 
of  the  technicians  who  had  a  part  in  the  failure  of 
a  whole  national  policy,  and  not  as  the  general  who 
led  in  the  first  war  the  I  nited  Mate-  ""lost." 


'. . .  he  learned 
he  would  be 
righting  with 
an  Army  made 
up  of  profes- 
sionals on  the 
one  hand  and 
the  poor  or 
deprived  on 
the  other." 
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Every  authentic  work  is  conceived  in  a  sacred  moment, 

created  in  a  blessed  one  The  painter  must  present  not 

only  what  he  sees  before  him,  but  what  he  sees  within. 


E  CHALK  CLIFFS  OF  Rl  GE\ 


:hard  Howard 


.s  the  largest  Prussian  island, 
which  we  have  spent  the  day: 
nd  YA  alther.  and  of  course  Franz. 
:  are  ferry  connections  at  Bug. 
3uld  we  desire  to  return, 
inz  across  the  Baltic,  w  ere  it 
'tune  to  extend  an  outing 
10  a  real  excursion, 
i  stronghold  of  Germanic  tribe« 
lugii  I .  fell  to  the  Slavs  or  Scyths 
old.  and  as  recently 

immer.  when  our  Grand  Duke  came  here 
e  first  Goethe-Jubilaeum 
;k-nick  and  Recitation. 

ronze  would  wash  up  the  tide-strewn  shore. 

the  disheveled  seaweed  dves  the  sea. 
its  indeed."  \^  alther  explained. 

of  a  horse-culture  which  carved 
idles  with  combat-signs."  To  which 

Duke  replied  that  the  place 
er  like  Paestum  without  the  temples. 
:ach  as  passive  as  any  stone 
ired  to  w  ine  libations. 

such  beauties  imparted  to  it 
lenity  and  an  elegance 

dly  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
>rever  jealous  of  his  spiritual 
ments.  as  of  his  spiritual 
erties.  muttered  he  found 
itants  here  but  time,  ever 
ishing  in  silence.  The  phrase. 
?  recalls,  is  Marmontel's. 

r.  \^  alther.  a  true  lawyer,  resumed. 
Ilustrating  the  obvious, 
olaining  the  evident. 
Grand  Duke  izenerallv  uttered 
re  than  "Ha."  his  convenient 
pensive  expression,  or 
as  if  laughter  could  kill  and  he  knew  it. 
ng  of  an  enemy.  \^  hereas 
mz— three  days  out  of  the  w  eek 
absurd,  three  days  mediocre, 
ne  day  sublime.  So  much  for  that. 

are  not  at  Bug  now.  but  above 

liffs  at  Putbus:  before  us  lie 

:red  spaces  of  the  sea.  fields 
light  without  a  focus, 
inceive  our  enchantment,  you  must 
ne  to  yourself  how  a  pearl 
rht  appear  in  a  burning-glass  .  .  . 
tie  Hiddensee.  as  it  is  called. 

ing  bevond  the  turreted  V 

halk  cliffs  plunging  from  hish 

to  far  below.  Already.  Franz 
es  at  having  this  time  reached 
'  perch  w  ithout  the  Grand  Duke, 
lison  w  ith  Frau  Korn.  he  grumbles, 
more  than  a  macabre  copy 
Lord  Byron's  career  but 
d  w  ith  one  w  oman,  on  a  less  grand 
and  in  slower  motion.  One 
ng  about  Franz,  evident 
nds.  bare-headed,  staring  out  to  sea: 

gan  of  Destructiveness  is  large. 

Combative  Lobe  pronounced. 


Ottilie  clings  to  an  alder-stump,  pointing 
down  to  where  the  orifice  widens 
in  thunders  of  white  silence 
against  the  singing  sea.  Franz  had  begged  her 
to  accept  the  cloth— a  red  casheen— 
for  her  new  riding-habit 
(  Scarpelain  swore  it  w  as  the  true  Parisian 
gorge  de  pigeon  so  fashionable 
this  season) .  but  now  the  brute 
w  ill  not  so  much  as  deign  to  glance  across 
the  gully  to  where  she  sits,  merely 
folding  his  arms  and  squinting 
against  the  sun.  "Little  islands  are  all 
large  prisons."  he  announces,  and  when 
Ottilie  pouts  and  assumes 
I  one  lovelock  carefully  loosened  )  what  she  calls 
a  Recamier  attitude.  Franz  inveighs 
against  David:  "Loathsome  work- 
he  seems  to  have  formed  his  mind  from  three  sour 
the  scaffold,  the  sick-room,  the  brothel- 
it  is  all  so  laborious." 
he  declares,  "so  tasteless—"  "—but  plausible." 
\^  alther  puts  in.  "his  foliage  being 
of  the  Single  Leaf,  and  that 
chiefly  laurel,  grape  and  bell-\  inc."  "Devil 

take  ten-thousand  of  them!"  Franz  will  ha\e 
nothing  neo-classic:  "Let  us  hear 
earth  s  voices  as  they  are.  and  the  water  s 
lovely  dishabille— I  would  see  that!" 
Ottilie  shifts  her  pose,  and 
staring  past  the  w  hite  ramparts  to  the  sea. 
calmly  remarks.  "I  shall  live  always 
—that  is  for  me:  I  am  living 
here,  at  Riigen.  eighteen-hundred  twenty 
—that  is  for  you.  All  is  given  us. 
Herr  Fuessli  says,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  a?k  for."  Walther  is  kneeling 

now.  at  the  brink,  parting  the  grass-stems: 
who  can  tell  if  he  follows 
Ottilie's  finger  down  where  the  cliffs  fall, 
weightless,  to  the  surf,  or  merelv  hunts 
for  more  relics  in  the  turf? 
Why  has  he  cast  away  his  hat  and  stick? 
For  answer  he  merely  murmurs  on 
in  that  absent  drone  of  his. 
"It  is  no  naive  illusion  which  makes  men. 
and  you  too.  my  dear,  seek  eternal 
life.  A  limited  future 
makes  our  past  unbearable.  Nothing  consoles, 
for  nothing  replaces  .  .  ." 

There  are  tw  o  boats 
on  the  Hiddensee.  The  sun. 
hew  ing  the  cliffs,  is  mighty  now .  Perhaps 

we  have  discovered  what  their  shape,  sharp 
against  the  w  ater  beyond, 
reminds  us  of:  it  is  a  womb,  a  birth, 
a  spanning  of  the  earth  no  longer 
just  a  grave,  delivering 
Ottilie  splayed  against  her  alder-stump. 

and  \\  alther  sprawled  at  the  verge,  and  Franz 
under  his  birch.  So  we  are 
born,  each  alone,  in  chaos  while  that  waiting 
silence  glows. 

And  you  will  never  know 
which  of  us  has  told  vou  this. 


Richard  Howard  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  this 
spring  lor  I  nt  it  led  Sub- 
jects, his  third  volume 
of  poems.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Atheneum. 
He  is  also  a  critic  and 
the  translator  of  many 
French  uriters.  Born  in 
Cleveland,  he  studied 
at  Columbia  and  the 
Sorbonne. 
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Marshall  Fradv 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS 

An  American  Innocent  in  the  Middle  East.  Part  II 


On  Jordan's  stormy 
banks  I  stand, 
and  cast  a  uishjul  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair 
and  haDpy  land,  where 
my  possessions  lie.  .  .  . 
— Old  Southern 
Protestant  hrmn 


- 

Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Is- 
ring. 

'-   ■ 

[ 

I 

-  - 
- 

tributing  editor  of  Har- 
per's. 

report  ; 

■ 

H  arper' s  1/aeocine 
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NOW.  O.N  THE  MEAGER  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  from  the 
airport  into  Amman,  he  passed  through  a  coun- 
tryside which  had  the  oddly  vacant  and  forsaken, 
look  of  a  no-man's-land — empty  Biblical  hills  wifh 
rubbled  traces  of  tidy  stone  walls,  high  ridges 
ragged  with  rocks  across  which  dandelions  were 
blowing  in  a  chill  afternoon  wind.  There  was  only 
a  solitary  Bedouin  tent  here  and  there  like  a  bat's 
wing,  patched  together  with  fluttering  scraps  close 
to  the  flank  of  a  hill,  and  an  occasional  herdsman 
or  two  following  the  slow  rippling  of  his  goats 
down  some  steep  nibbled  slope.  Entering  Amman, 
he  found  it  no  more  than  a  small  mountain  town 
of  biscuit-colored  stone,  constructed  low  to  the  hill- 
sides under  dwarfish  evergreens.  After  the  swelter- 
ing impact  of  Egypt's  cities,  he  felt  curiouslv  re- 
freshed: there  was  something  immediatelv  com- 
fortable and  reassuring  about  arriving  in  a  small 
sovereignty  moving  among  authorities  and  en- 
closures and  spaces  designed  on  a  more  demure 
scale,  tailored  to  easy  human  reach. 

But  he  soon  became  aware  of  a  dark  presence 
everywhere  around  him — a  whole  dislodged  and 
tattered  people  who  had  been  encamped  in  this 
w  indblown  country  for  over  twenty  vears.  At  night- 
fall, he  sat  on  a  balcony  overlooking  a  cramped 
back  street  with  two  Palestinians,  both  of  whom 
had  flourished  respectably  in  Jordan,  one  of  them 
a  television  newscaster  and  the  other  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  Amman's  university.  Sudden- 
ly the  professor  lunged  up.  loomed  over  the  .Amer- 
ican, a  dim  heavy  shape  with  his  arms  shaking 
against  the  stars:  **  l  es.  and  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing, my  friend.  The  Americans  think  we  will  just 
go  aw  ay.  we  are  of  no  real  concern.  \S  ell.  let  the 
Americans  think  whatever  they  w  ant  and  do  what- 
ever they  want — it  makes  absolutelv  no  difference 
to  the  situation.  Because  the  Zionists,  those  mur- 
derers over  there,  will  be  gone  somedav.  I  promise 
you  this,  my  dear  fellow — if  1  fail,  if  my  children 
fail,  if  my  grandchildren  fail,  my  greatgrandchil- 
dren will  drive  them  out  of  that  land.  .  .  ." 

Being  a  Southerner,  he  was  not  unacquainted 
himself  with  the  dark  glamours  of  irreconcilability. 
His  own  land  had  long  had  a  talent  for  it.  He 
knew,  for  instance,  of  certain  shabby  little  settle- 
ments in  several  w  ild  corners  of  Brazil  which  were 
founded  over  a  century  ago  by  expatriate  Southern 
families  who.  out  of  a  simple  blank  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  machinations  of  history,  fled  the  South 
with  their  slaves  after  Appomattox.  Now,  after  one 
hundred  vears.  there  remain  in  these  settlements 


semblances  of  that  old  doomed  order — sht-t 
Sir  ^  alter  Scott  under  the  old  flags  and  M 
sabers,  preaching  and  fried  chicken  everv  in 
even  a  slow  languid  draw  1  in  speech.  But  ch 
years  there  were  deviations  in  breeding,  be": 
the  descendants  of  the  slaves  and  the  surrch 
natives,  and  also,  perhaps  as  a  defense  agairi 
among  close  relatives,  and  the  community 
for  the  most  part  have  dw  indled  away  into  «i 
old  ladies  and  vague  old  men — prisoner?  j 
w  ere,  of  their  ancestors'  indomitable  intrans< 
This  same  profound  incapacity  to  accede  -> 
had  also  endured  in  the  land  those  <£« 
families  had  left  had  continued  to  haunt  i-i 
mien  and  regalia  of  elegiac  romance.  In  trl 
w  as  no  stranger  to  the  mood.  But  what  he^s 
ered  in  Jordan  was  an  irreconcilability* 
sheer  unflagging  integrity  left  him  w  ith  per  a 
aversions  to  all  romances  of  aggrievement^ 
sure,  the  speculation  was  beginning  to  gai 
the  Lnited  States  that  the  expiation  and  atoa 
for  one  monstrous  two-thousand-year  criirii 
ally  might  have  been  purchased,  quietly, t 
price  of  another.  \Thatever.  he  found  befoul 
people  living  a  life  which  was  itself  the  ver  a 
phor  of  a  mortal  refusal  to  forget  and  to  reJi4 


HE  HAD  SEEN  THE  FIRST  ONE  as  he  was  4} 
in  at  the  Jordan  Intercontinental  Ha 
youth  with  an  undernourished  toothy  ga~1 
like  that  portrait  of  Billy  the  Kid  loun^i 
calm  murderousness  in  an  old  faded  dag-i 
type — strolling  across  the  lobby  in  the  cam  I 
suit  of  the  fedayeen  with  a  bandolier  and  11 
nikov  submachine  gun  slung  over  his  shoulcc 
head  wrapped  bandit-like  in  a  hatta:  m 
scorched  figure  who  looked  as  if  he  had  jus: 
ally  wandered  out  of  some  violent  inferr 
whose  quiet  incidental  appearance  in  the  3 
caused  no  more  than  a  few  idle  glances  fr  ,1 
w  aiters  behind  the  glass  wall  of  the  bar. 

Finally,  on  a  blowing  dusty  afternoon,  9 
taken  by  Al  Fatah — the  Establishment  <mn 
tion  among  the  Palestinian  commandos — tc 
ugee  camp  a  few  miles  outside  .Amman,  he  !-l 
Fatah  escort  riding  in  a  panel  truck  drive] 
wolfish  and  withdrawn  youth  with  a  neglectrl 
of  beard  on  his  cheeks,  a  submachine  gun  > 
seat  beside  him  as  he  furiously  geared  thn 
through  Amman,  on  out  into  wide  batten  J 
w  ind  haulins  out  of  the  brisht  immense  l 
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of  the  afternoon,  with  scraps  of  paper  skid- 
nd  pinwheeling  across  the  road.  Presently 

before  him  an  entire  valley  of  tents  and  tin 
10  larger  than  chicken  coops  numberless  into 
stance,  with  a  Palestinian  flag,  one  single 
f  color,  flickering  from  a  hut  on  a  hill.  Stop- 
t  this  hut.  they  got  out  of  the  truck  into 
gales  of  dust,  and  proceeded  down  a  slope 
e  camp,  past  grassless  dirt  lanes  where  chil- 
i  white  rubber  rainboots  were  playing  with 
,  f  weeds  in  motor-oil  cans,  a  few  women — 
•f  them  heavily  pregnant — trudging  to  the 
brums  wrapped  like  mummies  against  the 
|at  came  in  crazy  scurries  around  corners, 
washing  lashed  and  plunged  from  string 
nd  there  was  the  sound  here  and  there  of  a 
thin  inextinguishable  crying  under  the  mind- 
pping  of  a  tent  side,  tinny  music  dreaming 
from  a  radio  playing  somewhere  in  waning 
■  sunlight.  It  somehow  evoked  an  Okie 
own  from  that  pause  between  America's 
>rld  wars.  Most  of  those  in  this  camp,  his 
informed  him.  had  been  country  people, 
armers  suddenly  translated  from  their  fields 
stares  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  into 
mnel  of  shadeless  dust  and  rags  and  tin 
g.  and  he  noticed  beside  some  of  the  shacks 
Dlots  of  onions  and  tomatoes — his  guide, 
g  toward  them,  smiled.  "You  see?  Thev  still 
emember  the  land.  .  .  ." 
•  reached  at  last  a  cement  hut  atop  a  hill  on 
•er  side  of  the  camp,  where  he  found  five 
lian  men.  their  weathered  faces  swathed  in 
sitting  quietly  in  a  circle  just  inside  the 
)n  the  floor  behind  them,  a  youth  was  sit- 

a  blanket  cleaning  the  disassembled  parts 
lalashnikov  with  rags  and  kerosene  from  a 
?  cocktail.  One  of  them — an  older  man  who 
ipping  a  whittled  walking  stick  with  both 
rjetween  his  knees — told  the  American.  "I 

I  had  in  Jericho  a  small  shop,  a  coffee- 
When  the  fighting  is  starting  in  '67,  I  leave. 
»  Jordan.  Then,  after  some  many  months.  I 
k  to  my  house  in  Jericho  and  I  am  cap- 
nd  put  in  prison  by  the  Israelis.  *\Vhy  did 
me  back  from  Amman?'  thev  ask  me,  and 
ftliat  do  you  mean?  This  is  mv  home.  Wbv 
I  not  come  back  to  my  home?'  So  they  say, 
5  is  not  your  home  now.  This  all  belong  to 
They  keep  me  in  prison  three,  four  month. 

on  hunger  strike,  you  know.  So  they  re- 
e.  They  take  me  to  the  bridge,  and  when  I 
,  you  know,  start  across,  they  kick  me — 
h  boot,  kick  me.  and  say,  'Stay,  now.  Never 
ack  across  again.'  "  One  hand  released  the 

stick  to  gesture,  the  palm  glimmering  with 
ais  voice  was  hoarse  and  urgent:  "You  ask, 
•u — the  hostilities  we  feel  now,  they  cannot 
ribed.  Look  out  there,  what  do  you  see: 
d  the  Palestinians  do,  to  merit  this  punish- 
WTiat  crime  did  we  commit  to  be  treated 
> . 

:  was  a  silence.  Outside  in  the  bleak  flare 
fternoon,  the  wind  was  still  barging  dustilv. 


buffeting  against  the  boarded  windows  of  the  room. 
Another  man  sitting  beside  the  doorway  abruptly 
swung  his  long  houndlike  face  toward  the  Ameri- 
can: e  know  that  America  is  using  Israel 
as  a  base  for  the  protection  of  the  American  inter- 
ests, we  realize  the  real  enemy  of  the  Arab  people 
is  America.  This  is  made  clear  to  us  every  day 
when  we  see  the  American  tanks  and  Phantoms 
hitting  our  people,  killing  our  children.  We  know 
that  without  the  help  of  America,  we  would  not  be 
in  this  camp  now,  none  of  this  would  have  hap- 
pened to  us.  We  would  still  be  back  in  our  lands 
and  our  homes.  So  now,  every  difficulty  of  our  life, 
each  day  here  reminds  us  of  America.  The  bad 
weather  comes,  that  is  America.  \^  ind  blows  the 
dust  in  our  faces,  that  is  America.  We  are  cold  in 
the  winter,  there  is  mud  everywhere,  our  children 
cry  around  us — we  think  again  upon  America.  All 
this — "  he  flourished  his  cap  toward  the  door. 
— America.  No,  we  do  not  forget  America.  We 
remember  her  every  day.  .  .  ." 

Several  days  later  he  went  w  ith  the  Fatah  guide 
to  another  camp,  to  a  kind  of  makeshift  tabernacle 
where  a  political  revival  meeting  was  under  way.  A 
ragged  crowd  was  gathered  outside  in  the  bare 
yard,  listening  to  a  high  thin  strumming  voice 
which,  he  saw  when  he  finally  managed  to  get  a 
glimpse  inside,  came  from  a  taut  reedy  young 
man  standing  in  a  sweltering  room  filled  w  ith  men 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor:  "Before  1967,  we 
were  waiting  for  others  to  deliver  us.  But  now. 
we  know  we  must  deliver  ourselves.  We  have  taken 
it  into  our  own  hands.  The  way  of  Islam  says, 
Never  rely  on  others  for  your  own  hopes.  The  way 
of  Islam  is  self-dependence.  For  we  must  separate 
between  the  \\  estern  and  the  Eastern  Arab  coun- 
tries. Since  the  Zionists,  the  Arab  people  have  al- 
ways been  divided.  The  W  estern  world  has  contin- 
uously worked  against  the  people  of  Muh-hammm- 
mut — "  the  name  was  uttered  in  a  kind  of  long 
broken  moan.  " — but  it  was  in  Muh-hammm-mut ! 
that  the  Arab  peoples  created  a  great  empire.  We 
were  masters  then,  while  now  we  are  slaves  and 
servants.  But.  brethren,  we  are  still  the  children  of 
Muh-hammm-mut!  The  way  is  clear.  It  is  armed 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  our  Palestine.  The 
time  is  coming,  brethren.  The  time  is  near.  .  .  ." 

As  the  voice  rang  on  like  the  dronings  of  a  tun- 
ing fork  in  the  hot  afternoon,  the  American,  stand- 
ing outside  with  the  crowd  in  a  hum  of  flies,  writ- 
ing in  the  damp  pages  of  his  notebook  while  his 
guide  translated  for  him  in  a  low  mumble,  became 
aware  he  was  covered  with  a  chill  film  of  sweat. 
He  looked  up  into  the  stares  from  the  men  in  the 
yard.  My  God.  he  thought,  do  I  look  that  strange? 
Could  it  be  I'm  about  to  faint?  Stuffing  his  note- 
book back  in  his  hip  pocket,  he  motioned  to  his 
guide,  and  they  walked  back  down  the  hill  to  the 
car.  Tumbling  into  the  back  seat  and  clapping  the 
door  shut  and  then  leaning  back,  he  realized  he 
was  panting,  his  heart  hammering  with  a  furious 
lightness.  As  they  drove  away,  the  voice  from  the 
shed  rang  on  in  the  afternoon,  toneless,  ecstatic, 
continuous,  fading  and  faint  and  then  gone. 


'.  .  .  trying  to 
find  any 
geopolitical 
morality 
through  the 
perspective  of 
history  here  is 
like  gazing 
down  an 
interminable 
hall  of  mirrors." 
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ET  US  SAY  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LIVING  in  a  house," 

a  Fatah  officer  told  him  several  days  later, 
"and  you  decide  to  allow  this  family  which  has  no 
place  to  stay  to  live  in  one  of  your  rooms.  Soon 
you  discover  they  have  moved  in  more  members  of 
their  family,  they  have  taken  over  two  more  of 
your  rooms.  All  of  a  sudden  you  find  it  has  been 
arranged,  by  powerful  parties  outside  your  neigh- 
borhood, that  they  will  take  over  your  entire 
house,  and  so  you  are  evicted  and  simply  told  to 
find  a  place  elsewhere,  you  must  board  with  your 
neighbors  so  this  family  can  have  your  house. 
Afterward,  people  come  by  the  house  and  say, 
'Why,  look  how  beautiful  the  lawn  is  kept,'  and 
they  go  inside  and  tell  each  other,  'Why,  look  al 
these  lovely  paintings  on  the  wall — what  a  pleasant 
place  they  have  made  of  this  house.'  But  what  they 
forget  is  that  the  gardens  and  the  paintings  are  not 
the  central  issue  about  this  house.  The  central  and 
relevant  issue  is:  whose  house  is  it?" 

Actually,  in  this  dispute  over  the  legitimate  ten- 
ants of  Palestine,  it  is  frequently  maintained,  not 
only  by  Israelis  but  by  other  political  academi- 
cians, that  there  are  no  true  native  Palestinian 
folk,  that  most  Palestinians  are  descended  from 
fathers  and  grandfathers  who  arrived  in  the  land 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  first  Zion- 
ist settlements  began  to  be  answered  by  deliberate 
counter-migrations  from  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon.  But 
trying  to  trace  any  single  thread  of  legitimacy  back 
through  the  caverns  of  this  region's  chronology, 
trying  to  find  any  geopolitical  morality  through  the 
perspective  of  history  here  is  like  gazing  down  an 
interminable  hall  of  mirrors;  even  those  days  in 
1948,  of  Israel's  annunciation  and  the  flight  of 
the  Palestinians,  amount,  finally,  to  a  blind  welter 
of  mutual  provocation  and  intimidation  in  which 
morality  becomes  finally  mute. 

For  any  proper  historical  answer,  one  would 
have  to  grope  on  back  through  the  centuries  all 
the  way  to  the  last  ultimate  question:  where  are 
the  Canaanites?  Across  the  plains  of  this  worn 
and  oldest  earth,  ever  since  Sumer  and  Abraham, 
warfares  and  momentary  imperial  splendors  have 
gusted  like  tides  of  locusts;  the  first  guttering 
candles  of  history — mosaics  excavated  from  the 
royal  cemeteries  of  Ur,  the  4,700-year-old  stele  of 
Naram-Sin,  King  of  Akkad — find  men  already 
raptly  engaged  here  in  a  fitful  grappling  for  each 
other's  lands:  Amalekites,  Amorites,  Hittites,  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Philistines,  Persians  blun- 
dering after  each  other  with  periodic  expeditions 
by  Egypt,  empires  trampling  back  and  forth  in  a 
compulsive  bloody  enterprise  of  appropriation  and 
dispossession,  and  undistracted  by  any  U.  N.  reso- 
lutions, any  global  attentiveness  or  conscience,  any 
restraints  or  constrictions  exerted  by  the  abstract 
interests  of  two  remote  and  massive  powers.  (Some- 
thing touchingly  innocent,  some  provincial  joy  and 
affection  he  silently  celebrated  as  he  listened  one 
evening  to  an  American  professor — a  gawky  figure 
with  a  boyish  sun-pinked  face — carefully  resolving 
the  whole  difficulty  of  Palestine  with  a  glad  whole- 
some earnestness,  constructing  in  a  hotel-roof  res- 


taurant high  over  Jordan's  ancient  earth  of  u 
herless  unrememhered  battles,  a  sensible  s  n 
edifice  of  reason  with  a  Midwestern  architect  e 
decency  and  goodwill.) 

But  however  dubious  the  historical  certifioic 
in  effect  Palestine  does  exist  now.  An  Israeli  in  it 
tual  was  to  muse  some  weeks  later  in  Tel  \ 
"It's  quite  likely,  of  course,  that  we  oursej» 
beginning  with  1948,  then  in  1956,  but  'al 
with  1967 — we  ourselves,  Israel,  created  the  a 
thentically  as  a  nation."  One  Jordanian  g*  ei 
ment  minister  acknowledged,  "It's  always  >e 
considered,  all  over  the  Arab  world,  that  rio 
is  more  like  the  Jews  than  the  Palestinians  ci 
tainly  in  the  Arab  world,  they're  closest  r  t 
Jews  in  terms  of  business  enterprise,  ambitii  I 
their  children,  competitiveness.  It  may  be  s  if 
because  they  have  lived  in  such  close  conju;  ti 
with  them,  but  the  feeling  of  many  Arabs  ha:  e 
that  the  Palestinians  are  more  like  the  Jew;  h 
they  are  the  Arabs;  they  are  even  called  sorm  tr 
the  Arab  Jews." 

For  Israel,  probably  the  gravest  complicat  i 
the  1967  victory  was  the  new  implacability  i  di 
duced  among  the  Palestinians  themselves.  A  | 
tinian  girl  married  to  a  Jordanian  doctor  stud)  I 
Atlanta  told  the  American  there  one  afterno<  1 
fore  he  left,  "Those  days  before  the  June  j 
you  know,  we  would  hear  on  the  radio  abo  t 
Arab  armies  massing,  it  was  the  maximum  jo 
down  and  everything  would  be  over  withir>r 
a  few  days.  I  was  a  student  then  in  Leban^- 
she  reminisced  in  a  soft  voice,  a  delicate  sitla 
her  face,  " — and  after  classes,  my  friends  id 
would  gather  around  a  radio  listening  to  Itti 
nouncements,  and  we  would  tell  each  other,  to 
Israel.  What  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  d  i 
them  afterward?  How  will  we  take  care  oftn 
all?'  That's  true — for  all  our  lives,  we'd  i\ 
really  had  the  feeling  of  belonging  anywher  fc 
now  when  it  seemed  for  the  first  time  ever  w<  e 
actually  close,  finally  so  close  to  returning  t<o 
land,  having  a  home  again,  all  we  talked  c 
was  how  we  would  care  for  the  Jews,  maki 
these  plans  about  taking  in  different  Jewish  a 
ilies.  I  remember  we  felt  so  sorry  for  them,  t( 
ing  to  the  radio  in  our  rooms  those  afterno  s 
one  girl  even  began  crying  once.  And  eve  t 
second  day  of  the  war,  the  third  day,  we  sti  h 
no  idea.  Then  suddenly  Israel  was  on  the  i 
Canal,  Nasser  was  resigning.  .  .  .  After  thai  k 
ever  since,  you  know,  there  has  been  a  dif  f 
feeling.  I  mean,  just  no  one  cares  what  happi  I 
them  anymore,  whatever  it  may  have  to  be,  wl  h 
they  are  all  driven  into  the  sea  or  not.  It  is  > 
thing.  I  know,  to  feel  this  way,  but  we  canno  ( 
it." 

But  as  a  political  fact,  Palestine  still  rema: 
a  kind  of  violent  abeyance,  diffused  thinly  thi '; 
Israel,  more  thickly  and  indigestibly  in  the 
pied  territories  like  Gaza,  but  most  conspici1  I 
in  Jordan  in  the  form  of  a  bewildering  an 
military  and  political  cadres — a  relic  of  tht  ! 
kanization  of  the  Middle  East  after  World  V 
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Say  hello  to  the 
boys  next  door. 

Think  about  it.  People  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  discover 
America.  And  you've  got  a  heck  of  a  head  start— America  is 

right  in  your  own  backyard. 

And  it's  some  backyard— mountains  that  reach  for  the  sky,  cities 
looking  to  the  future,  ageless  oceans— the  list  is  endless. 

This  year  why  not  plan  to  discover  America.  You  can  carve  out  a  great  vacation. 


Marshall  Frady 

ON  JORDAN'S 
BANKS 


with  a  name  that  could  have  been  lifted  out  of  a 
Biblical  fairy  tale:  The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan. More  or  less  a  political  abstraction  scantily 
populated  by  nomads  and  ruled  over  by  a  royal 
house  from  Saudi  Arabia,  there  is  still  a  certain 
s | j i f T y  British  look  to  its  bantam  military,  and  to 
its  Sandhurst-educated  sovereign,  King  Hussein 
(one  Israeli  editor  later  said,  "Such  a  proper  lit- 
tle Englishman,  he  is"),  a  tidy  diminutive  figure, 
precise  and  exquisitely  polite,  with  meltingly  ami- 
able eyes  and  a  thin  boyish  neck,  which  gives  him 
a  peculiarly  vulnerable  look.  As  if  to  compensate 
for  the  political  dubiousness  of  his  state,  the  Amer- 
ican found  everywhere  in  Amman  pictures  of  him 
smiling  hospitably  in  an  endless  variety  of  royal 
and  military  uniforms — until  finally  the  American 
got  the  impression  that  Hussein's  principal  exer- 
cise of  authority  consisted  of  posing  for  official 
portraits.  But  there  seemed  about  this  sovereign 
something  of  the  uneasy  air  of  a  captive  host — a 
decent  beleaguered  little  prince  who  as  a  boy  saw 
his  grandfather,  a  moderate  and  placable  realist 
regarding  Israel,  assassinated  with  a  knife  by  a 
Palestinian  as  the  two  of  them  were  praying  in  a 
mosque,  and  who  was  living  now  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  whether  his  kingdom  existed  only  at  the 
sufferance  of  these  same  refugees  it  is  harboring. 

Indeed,  the  American  moved  in  Jordan  through 
indefinite  cross-eddyings  of  separate  authorities: 
both  Palestinian  and  Royal  Jordanian  roadblocks, 
dual  clearances  from  both  government  ministries 
and  guerrilla  offices.  The  result  was  a  sense  in  this 
country  of  some  curious  political  irresolution,  a 
lack  of  any  final  political  validity  and  substance. 
He  came  across  what  seemed  lapses  of  concentra- 
tion: one  evening  in  the  restaurant  atop  the  Jor- 
dan Intercontinental,  he  paused  with  his  fork  in 
midair  as  he  heard  the  dinner-hour  combo  begin 
the  theme  from  Exodus,  and  abruptly  paused  again 
with  half-lifted  glass  as  they  began  playing  a  Jew- 
ish wedding  march. 

"The  truth  is,"  one  Jordanian  professor  declared, 
"there  is  no  government  in  this  country."  And  in 
this  limbo  of  authority,  the  American  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  casual  flourishing  of  weapons 
along  sidewalks,  at  hotel  luncheon  counters,  in  cabs, 
that  gave  Amman  rather  the  look  of  some  Western 
frontier  town  like  Tombstone,  Arizona,  or  Virginia 
City  before  the  arrival  of  marshals  and  judges.  After 
a  while,  he  discovered  he  was  growing  accustomed 
to  their  simple  adjacency — his  elbow  bumping  a 
submachine-gun  barrel,  a  muzzle  pointing  from  the 
front  seat  of  a  car  directly  at  the  pack  of  Trues  in 
his  shirt  pocket. 


TJ^IINALLY,  THOUGH,  IT  SEEMED  THEY  WERE  the  or- 
JP  phans  of  the  Arab  world,  suspended  not  only 
in  an  alienation  inside  Jordan,  but  in  a  certain 
estrangement  from  the  whole  Arab  community  and 
ethos.  "I  would  have  to  say,"  one  Palestinian  lead- 
ei  said,  "that  the  celebrated  classic  Arab  intoxica- 
tion with  God  simply  isn't  relevant  to  this  new  gen- 
eration of  Palestinians.  This  struggle  could  never 


become  a  holy  war  for  them — it's  larger  tha  th; 

Indeed,  with  the  Palestinian  intellects  — 
doctors,  attorneys,  professors — who  sudde  ,  i 
terialized  from  far  points  after  the  1967  ar 
give  the  movement  a  political  articulation  ii 
to  aspire  more  to  some  new  Algeria  or  Sp  1. 
with  the  special  complication  of  having  to  >er 
by  a  remote  control  outside  the  land.  Lack  *  \ 
elementary  physical  stage-drop,  it  suggested  til 
a  labor  something  like  an  abstract  play  withct 
alone  feverishly  conjuring  life  out  of  a  spot1  ei 
tiness  surrounded  by  darkness.  Anyway,  th<  ea 
of  Palestine  now,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  ,  e 
tential  one:  it  was  an  existential  nation. 

Visiting  in  Amman,  he  asked  a  Fatah  spo  sr 
one  evening  if,  in  the  end,  his  vision  of  "  HI 
ated  homeland  with  a  democratic  Palestir  n 
ciety  where  all  will  live  in  equal  participate " 
not  mean  the  inevitability  of  an  awesome  ho 
of  blood,  and  he  was  answered  by  an  expre:  or 
mild  wistfulness.  The  official  had  been  a  pi'es 
of  political  science  in  London  who  had  ta  n 
name  of  Abu  Omar  when  he  joined  Fatah — £  ii 
ish  young  man  with  a  certain  clean-shav  i 
antiseptic  look,  horn-rim  glasses,  and  fif-s] 
hair:  "Yes,  of  course,  there  will  have  to  be'gi 
deal  of  blood,  very  much  blood,  I'm  afra'. 
you  must  understand,  it's  not  as  though  v  h 
suddenly  impatiently  reverted  to  armed  s!  g. 
We  waited  for  twenty  years,  you  know.  I  i 
that  there  is  simply  nothing  left  for  it  n 
blood."  He  seemed  to  maintain  a  vegetari;  s 
of  relentless  abstentiousness,  pleasantly  driin 
another  journalist's  invitation  for  a  drink  it: 
lijiht  smile:  "If  you  wish  me  to  talk  furthe  b 
these  matters — but  for  just  a  social  chat,  :c 
me,  I  do  thank  you,  but  I'm  afraid  we  arei  a 
to  take  time  out  for  such  things.  .  .  ." 

About  his  own  life  before  1967,  Omar  shi  ;a 
"My  personal  life  is  not  important.  One  s 
private  life  now,  no  private  self.  It  is  a  pri'  i 
have  to  pay.  You  subdue  the  individual  to  tl  Ci 
mon  struggle,  and  what  you  find  is  that,  in  v 
yourself  to  the  common  struggle,  you  actufV 
hance  yourself,  you  are  enlarged,  you  are  I 
reborn.  Is  there  not  a  passage  in  your  New'e 
ment? — 'Whosoever  would  save  his  life  sh;  1 
it,  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sal  si 
find  it.'  That  is  the  way  it  is  with  all  of  u  ' 
deed,  it  seemed  they  had  all  consigned  thei  i 
to  a  scrupulously  cultivated  anonymity,  in  h 
their  only  identity  again — their  only  resurit 
— lay  in  death.  "In  our  movement  now,"  ( ! 
dayeen  spokesman  told  him  in  a  tense  and  r 
worshipful  murmur,  "the  only  men  who  ar  3 
tographed,  the  only  ones  who  are  spoken  * 
are  the  dead  ones:  the  martyrs" — pronounci 
word  like  a  soft  fondling,  "mar-tears."  It  v 
tually  as  if  they  were  all  engaged  in  somi 
romance  of  death,  dwelling  dreamily  in  the  i 
iar  imminence  of  that  final  exalting  event. 

Finally,  though,  the  American  suspected 
a  mystique  which  provided  the  only  meani 
their  lives:  having  existed  pointlessly  in  cam 
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trs,  at  the  least  it  was  something — mo- 
J  on,  exertion,  however  desperate — to  live 
s,  in  fact,  life.  In  one  bare  sallow  little 
talked  with  a  group  of  "militia  girls" 
been  assembled  for  him  by  his  Fatah 
of  them  teen-agers  engaged  in  guerrilla 
h<>  had  not  seen  their  parents  since  1967, 
iv  in  a  circle  of  chairs  before  him  like  a 
of  Campfire  Girls,  a  bit  fluttery  at  first 
javy  soldiers'  uniforms,  their  faces  fresh 
t  with,  already,  the  dark  lavish  eyes  of 
len.  One  profession  of  faith,  gravely  of- 
a  somewhat  hefty  and  grim-lipped  girl, 
turned  out  in  translation,  rather  less  than 
"I  found  in  the  movement  the  opportu- 
t  rid  of  the  tensions  I  lived  in,  for  I  was 
i  very  conservative  circumstances.  My  par- 
I  not  even  let  me  go  out  of  the  house.  Now, 
nent  has  become  the  first  step  to  a  new 
•  life." 

I  they  continued  explaining  their  commit- 
unanimous  manner  of  unremitting 


1  a 

earnestness,  the  session  began  to  assume 
;  of  the  quality  of  a  Pentecostal  youlh-re- 
monial  meeting.  Each  of  their  declara- 
interpreted  by  his  Fatah  guide  in  a  quiet 

It  at  his  elbow,  as  if  he  were  not  so  much 
I  them  as  actually  secretly  describing 
le  says  that  she  differentiates  between  her 
ad  her  enemies  by  the  weapons  that  are 
ist  her  people,  that  she  saw  three  brothers 
napalm  from  Phantoms.  The  Zionists  use 
iican  weapons  while  her  people  use  the 
weapons,  and  her  right  and  her  hope  of 
is  like  the  sun:  it  rises  in  the  Fast,"  while 
ed  toward  him  with  a  flushing  urgency 
damp  boiled  glare  of  the  light  bulb,  vi- 
:ir  faces  almost  imploring,  but  removed 
at  one  lapsed  gap  of  the  translation  be- 
,  their  thin  intent  voices  uttering  unintel- 
inds,  sibilances,  warblings:  "She  says  that 
:e  has  been  spent  in  a  camp,  ever  since 

i  I  the  Arabs  would  always  say.  'Look  at 
igees,  how  they  are  living,'  so  that  her 

Jnd  self-respect  were  damaged,  she  faced 
iany  questions  about  herself  When  she 
Id,  there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  her, 

I  direct  her,  and  her  life  was  without  pur- 
no  w  with  the  movement  there  have  come 

|j  can  direct  her  life  and  emotions,  and 
er  knowledge.  She  has  found  her  place, 
eneration  was  confused,  but  the  new  gen- 
nows  the  way  is  paved  now,  all  things  are 
Ihem  and  they  are  organized.  The  change 
much  in  more  personal  freedoms,  but  in 
:e  and  commitment  to  the  revolution,  so 
is  growing  up  knowing  her  role  and  her 
5  is  feeling  the  same  now  with  the  Viet- 
be  Black  Panthers,  and  Che  Guevara  and 
-tung,  who  led  China  from  a  very  lazy 

in  and  wispy  child  who  seemed  to  huddle 
ide  the  bulky  wrappings  of  her  guerrilla 
small  feet  just  brushing  the  floor,  told  the 


Fatah  translator  in  a  barely  audible  voice,  "She  is 
waiting  for  the  chance  now  to  give  herself  com- 
pletely to  the  revolution  as  a  full  commando,  so 
that  she  may  actively  fight.  It  is  all  she  is  living  for 
now,  for  that  time.  Her  heroes,  the  people  she  be- 
lieves in,  are  the  mar-tears  of  our  struggle."  And  he 
gazed,  vaguely  incredulous  at  their  softly  blooming 
faces  as  the  translator  muttered  on  at  his  elbow, 
".  .  .she  wants  to  be  like  those  mar-tears  who  have 
exploded  themselves  with  enemy  tanks,  those  who 
can  overcome  anything  and  who  put  barbed  wire 
around  themselves — "  and  suddenly  he  realized 
they  were  all  like  young  nuns,  novitiates,  plucked 
in  the  first  unconscious  blurting  luster  of  life  into 
a  fierce  and  amorous  piety,  a  discipline  whose  dry 
irrelevancies  were  all  their  entranced  tongues 
knew:  only,  they  were  not  unravished  brides  of 
God;  they  were  in  love  with  death — "She  says  she 
most  admires  the  Arabic  woman  who  once  lost 
three  sons  in  a  battle,  and  who  received  the  news 
of  their  deaths,  not  with  sadness  and  despair,  but 
with  happiness  and  rejoicing,  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived news  of  their  weddings.  .  .  ." 

He  spent  one  morning  at  a  school  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Amman  maintained  by  Fatah  for  the 
daughters  of  commandos  slain  in  operations  against 
Israel,  and  managed  by  a  brisk  pleasant  dumpling 
of  a  woman  with  hair  drawn  back  in  a  bun.  She 
explained,  "After  a  fighter  is  killed  in  battle,  right 
away  we  visit  his  family.  At  first,  of  course,  some 
of  them  cannot  accept  giving  up  their  girls  to  the 
revolution,  they  think  it  means  they  will  lose  them 
forever,  but  we  explain  to  them  that  families  visit 
the  girls  twice  a  month,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
spend  three  weeks  together  every  summer  in  the 
camps."  Strolling  along  the  school's  drab  corri- 
dors, with  scrubbed  linoleum  floors  and  chill  radi- 
ators set  against  gray  walls,  she  continued,  "We 
have  schoolwork  from  seven-thirty  in  the  morning 
until  one  in  the  afternoon,  with  exercises  and  mili- 
tary drills  after  lunch.  Three  times  a  week  there 
are  Hebrew  lessons.  We  must  know  their  language 
for  the  future.  We  are  in  need  of  a  strong  new  gen- 
eration to  accomplish  the  liberation  of  Palestine, 
and  we  are  preparing  them  for  that  long  effort, 
and  for  the  return  home." 

In  the  prefab  school  sheds  outside,  he  found  an 
Fnglish  classroom  whose  plyboard  walls  were  dec- 
orated with  pictures  scissored  from  American  fash- 
ion magazines:  one  sentence,  "This  is  Mummy," 
illustrated  by  what  looked  like  a  Clairol  shampoo 
ad — a  glad  young  blond  creature,  with  a  commer- 
cial prettiness,  laughing  and  swinging  her  hair  like 
a  waxen  American  angel  in  a  golden  ambience: 
"I  am  a  Man,"  illustrated  by  a  bronzed  skier  lean- 
ing forward  with  a  grin  in  the  crystal  sunshine  of 
some  snowy  Alpine  slopes.  Showing  the  modest 
rooms  of  the  dormitory  building — with  scatterings 
of  dolls  over  simple  bunks  fashioned  from  gray 
pipe,  and  military  uniforms  hanging  alongside 
small  frocks  in  the  closets — -the  head  mistress 
pointed  out:  "We  call  all  the  rooms  after  cities  and 
towns  in  Palestine,  you  notice.  We  keep  them  al- 
ways in  touch  with  the  revolution — we  remind 


'The  truth  is," 
one  Jordanian 
professor 
declared, 
'there  is  no 
government  in 
this  country." 
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Marshall  Frady  them,  'What  town  once  again  did  your  family  come 
from  in  Palestine?  And  your  father — in  what  bat- 
tle, now,  did  he  die?'  We  tell  them  that  our  people 
were  living  in  Palestine  in  peace  with  the  Jews, 
we  were  all  friends  until  the  Zionists  began  com- 
ing to  establish  a  state  which  would  spread  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  and  the  British  and 
other  imperialist  countries  helped  them  do  this.  It 
is  very  hard  for  them,  of  course,  to  remember  the 
difference  between  the  Jews  and  the  Zionists,"  and 
she  paused  now  in  the  hall  to  note,  "It  seems  hard 
for  children  to  understand  distinctions.  My  own 
daughter  was  only  two  years  old  when  the  June 
W  ar  broke  out  in  1967 — we  were  living  in  Na- 
blus,  which  was  then  in  Jordan,  and  w  ith  all  the  • 
shooting  and  exploding,  the  bombs,  she  was  cling- 
ing to  me  all  the  time,  she  never  wanted  to  leave 
the  house,  and  whenever  we  had  to  go  into  the 
streets  she  wanted  me  to  hold  her  all  the  time,  she 
would  keep  her  face  buried  in  my  shoulder  every- 
where we  went,  until  we  were  back  in  our  house 
again.  Then  we  came  to  Jordan,  and  the  first  time 
she  saw  some  Jordanian  soldiers  on  the  street,  she 
came  running  to  me  crying.  I  tried  to  tell  her,  'No, 
no — those  are  Arabs,  these  are  our  people,  you 
must  not  be  afraid  of  them,'  but  she  couldn't  be 
comforted — 'They  are  the  same  ones  we  saw  in 
Nablus,'  she  kept  saying,  'They  are  the  same  ones. 
They  are  here,  too.  .  .  .'  " 

He  lingered  in  the  doorway  of  one  room  where, 
cm  a  lower  bunk  by  an  open  window,  he  saw  the 
slight  nestled  form  of  a  small  girl  sleeping — a 
child  not  more  than  two  years  old,  fashioned,  it 
seemed,  nut  of  an  old  Victorian  sentimentality, 
with  Botticellian  curls  which  damply  filigreed 
cheeks  touched  with  the  palest  stain  of  strawberry 
wisps  of  hair  brushed  back  from  one  fragile  ear, 
a  light  blanket  pulled  up  around  her  shoulders  and 
one  small  plump  hand  curled  with  a  soft  delicacy 
beside  her  slightly  parted  lips.  "Her  father  was 
killed  in  the  June  War,  before  she  was  born,"  the 
headmistress  whispered.  "There  was  no  one  to 
look  after  her,  so  we  took  her  in.  Her  mother  re- 
married someone  in  the  camp  here,  a  difficult  man 
who  did  not  like  having  this  child  of  the  other  man 
with  them — a  very  sad.  very  unfortunate  situa- 
tion." Outside  the  open  window  by  her  bed,  from 
the  courtyard  between  the  corrugated-tin  class- 
rooms, there  was  the  quiet  steady  thumping  of  a 
volleyball,  a  light  glittering  of  voices  in  the  morn- 
ing,  where  the  other  older  girls  were  playing  in 
gray  pinstriped  jumpers  around  a  flower  bed  of 
yellow  daisies  and  petunias  with  a  small  flagpole 
in  the  center  from  which  there  slowly  coiled  a  Pal- 
estinian flag.  Then,  abruptly,  someone  began  clang- 
ing  a  hand-bell,  and  the  soft  bright  sounds  of  their 
play  ceased  in  the  morning  air,  there  was  a  brief 
scuffling  as  they  collected  themselves  in  the  gravel 
yard  into  the  precise  stenciled  pattern  of  military 
ranks  under  the  continuous  imperious  brisk  clan- 
gor of  the  bell — but  with  that  sudden  brazen  sum- 
mons, the  child  on  the  bed  stirred  only  brielly, 
vaguely,  as  if  the  morning  breeze  passing  through 
the  window  over  her  cuddled  still  form  had  car- 


ried to  her  some  dim  uneasy  fleeting  drea 
rumor  of  some  far  furious  telling  reaching  lo 
through  the  deep  leagues  of  her  quiet  and  rf 
sleep,  momentary,  faint,  and  not  quite  hear 


SIIOKTLY  BEFORE  HE  LEFT  JORDAN — on  It 
niversary  of  Israel's  official  inauguratio  a 
state,  twenty-two  years  now  since  those  e  ui 
convulsions  which  had  left  these  people  littt  d 
refugees  along  the  shores  of  surrounding  \i 
countries — they  gathered  out  of  the  camps  t< 
street  in  Amman  for  a  march  down  to  the  *j 
Greco-Roman  amphitheater  where  a  rally  s 
be  held.  When  at  last  they  began  moving,  v 
like  the  slow  terrific  slippage  of  a  landslides 
a  sudden  issue  of  huge  shouts  up  and  dov 
formations — the  streets  filled  with  multitu<  M 
clapping,  dull  chants  like  Gregorian  lamen 
was  accompanied  this  morning  by  another  :a1 
functionary,  a  somewhat  famished-looking  )i 
with  a  dull  yellow  pallor  like  a  nicotine  star  a 
moist  black  eyes:  "They  are  saying,  their  heie 
the  gun,"  he  reported  with  a  grin,  "only  liv  e 
their  guns  can  they  restore  themselves.  Thi 
saying,  our  unity  is  through  blood,  we  offe'o 
selves  to  the  martyrs.  .  .  ."  They  moved  mas  v 
on  down  the  hill — formations  of  Lion  Cubs  31 
per-hued  boys  in  guerrilla  uniforms,  sta  ij 
fiercely,  bearing  floral  wreaths  behind  the  ;< 
bristling  with  submachine  guns.  "This  is  01  1 
(  hance,  you  see.''  his  Fatah  guide  told  him  '$ 
have  already  had  three  chances — in  1948,  '5fla 
'67.  If  we  lose  this  chance,  there  will  never  "  ; 
other  one.  This  time,  we  either  win,  or  wjv 
keep  going  until  there  is  nothing — it  will  1 
destroyed."  It  seemed  to  the  American  that'll 
was  something  abandoned  and  berserk  loose  r  v 
the  air.  Stepping  down  from  the  corner  in:  i 
crowd,  he  became  aware  that  the  Fatah  guid  to 
reaching  for  his  hand — no  doubt  a  simple  u  :( 
scions  solicitude — but  he  instantly,  in  some  In 
countable  contraction  of  dread,  snatched  his'i 
away  from  the  touch. 

At  last  the  procession  reached  the  amphith  t 
entered  it  like  a  sudden  rapid  spreading  suff 
of  inky  shadows  across  the  antique  blind 
white  stones  in  the  sunlight — a  lost  begrimed'a 
burnt  army  abruptly  arrived  out  of  some  holcrU 
under  a  violent  sw  imming  of  flags,  faces  mufff  i 
hattas,  milling  over  the  stumps  of  ruined  coli'n 
pedestals  still  dimly  fluted  and  scrolled  fron  1 
vanished  age  of  forgotten  poetries,  pipings,  grfl 
the  tragedies  —  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euri)  I 
Seneca — which  were  once  enacted  here  as  fc't 
ceremonies  translating  the  old  chaotic  furi 
man's  condition  into  a  religious  lyric  music,  I 
when  the  Greek  morning  and  Roman  noonti* 
that  age  came  to  its  final  enormous  twiligh 
that  was  left  of  those  original  sacramental  j 
cdics  was  the  simple  savagery  again,  the  brut' ' 
mental  furies.  And  now,  as  if  drawn  by  SOI» 
instinct,  sonic  unarticulated  memory  back  tot 
old  site  where  those  ancients  gathered  for  sa  : 


no 


bservances  of  grief  and  fury  and  death, 
ntinued  swarming  in  as  loudspeakers  rang 
iically  over  the  stones,  the  canyon  of  graven 
eats  rising  at  a  dizzy  tilt  up  to  a  high  ridge 
d  with  barbed  wire  against  a  fierce  blue 
td  sky,  a  crest  prowled  now  by  the  dark 
s  figures  of  guerrilla  sentries  in  vigilant  cus- 
ppropriation  of  this  old  theater,  this  temple 
ir  own  ceremonies  of  anguish  and  ven- 

But  maybe  the  gods  have  just  changed 

thought,  maybe  the  engines  of  history  and 
i  on  have  become  the  fates.  .  .  . 
American  suddenly  found  himself  on  the 
f  the  theater,  moving  through  a  glut  of 

fedayeen  chieftains,  and  then  he  realized 
jstinian  guide  had  finally  fastened  onto  his 
,  tartled,  it  seemed  to  him  for  an  astonished 
1  that  he  was  totally  captured  in  that  half- 
tal  clasp,  a  grip  like  some  sudden  chill 
:he  beginning  of  some  final  assimilation; 
ly,  gently,  he  tried  to  tug  away,  and  finally 
juick  wrench  freed  himself.  The  Palestinian 

back  at  him  with  a  brief  half-smile  of  puz- 
,  and  then  merely  motioned  him  on  with  a 
i  of  his  head.  .  .  . 

when  he  got  back  to  his  hotel  room,  it 
to  him  he  still  felt  on  his  hand  a  faint  resi- 
m  the  Palestinian's  grasp.  He  spent  several 
at  his  bathroom  sink,  scrubbing  his  hands 
ap  under  the  water  from  the  faucet. 


(TAS  TO  BE  CARRIED  THE  NEXT  MORNING — his 

;  day  in  Jordan — to  a  fedayeen  post  in  the 
or  a  guerrilla  operation  on  the  other  side 
river,  and  that  night  as  he  sat  in  his  hotel 
finally  came  to  him  that  he  might  possibly 
d.  It  was  the  first  time  the  notion  had  ever 
y  entered  his  head.  With  some  fascination, 
3  elaborately  explored  this  prospect,  and 
th  mild  disbelief,  he  realized  he  actually 
;n  begun  to  take  notes  on  this  intimate  un- 
i  now — he  stared  at  the  careful  tidy  tran- 
n  in  his  notebook,  and  with  a  deep  shiver 
notebook  and  pen  across  die  room,  into  a 
rier.  What  the  hell  am  I  really  doing  here, 
irs  away  from  leaving  for  a  Palestinian 
ido  raid?  There's  no  need  to  do  this  thing. 
vas  not  even,  this  time,  the  personal  invest- 
i  urgent  escape,  self-melodrama,  that  back 

!i2  was  seventeen,  his  unrealized  aborted  ad- 
of  joining  Castro's  mountain  irregulars 
lave  been.  Now,  thirteen  years  later,  he  was 
)  enter  at  last  a  brief  approximation  of  that 
•erience,  but  this  time  it  was  as  a  journalist, 
h  a  detachment,  a  kind  of  amorality,  that 
ly  seemed  to  make  the  danger  all  the  more 
s.  In  truth,  he  was  probably  indulging  in 

l  y  ponderous  alarms:  in  all  likelihood,  the 
uld  pass  innocuously.  But  the  day  was  not 
t,  indeed  seemed  years  distant,  and  he  was 
ow  in  a  suspension  of  timeless  night  an- 
with    probabilities    in    which  anything 

I  happen,  thinking,  Maybe  this  is  even  ivhen 


the  day  itself  is  decided,  maybe  each  day's  small 
destinies  are  conceived  and  fashioned  in  the  chaos 
of  night  out  of  which  it  is  born,  thinking,  Damn, 
is  it  worth  it  now?  I've  got  to  decide  now  if  this 
thing  is  really  worth  it  .  .  .  even  while  the  dismal 
queasiness,  the  suspicion  began  to  gather  that  he 
had  spent  his  life  for  so  long  in  gestures,  poses, 
imagination,  artifice,  abstract  glamours  and  moral- 
ities, that  he  didn't  know — he  couldn't  tell.  He 
found  himself,  as  it  were,  delivered  into  a  crisis  of 
abstractions  and  conceits,  largely  made  up,  he  sus- 
pected, of  Hemingway,  Camus,  Wolfe,  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  not  to  mention 
Faulkner,  and  the  line  of  his,  "Those  who  can,  do, 
and  those  who  cannot  and  suffer  enough  because 
they  can't,  write  about  it."  Peculiarly  enough  he 
discovered  himself  grappling  back  through  it  all  for 
the  old  sturdy  anchoring  definitions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, holding  on  for  a  moment  to  a  passage  from 
Jeremiah:  "The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
.  .  .  who  can  know  it?"  He  did  not  want  to  go.  He 
wanted  to  be  home.  But  he  gradually  realized — 
with  the  lamp  burning  in  the  room  with  that  faintly 
haloed  glare  of  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — that 
he  was  captured  in  that  trap  of  abstractions  any- 
way. Because  however  artificial  and  histrionic  the 
demand  for  this  extension  seemed  in  the  desperate 
rationality  of  this  hour,  he  also  knew  that  in  the 
hallucinations  of  his  spirit  again  in  the  weeks  that 
followed,  he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  not  having 
done  it,  could  not  afford  now  not  to  go — perhaps,  in 
the  end,  for  the  same  reason  that,  engaged  in  that 
boyhood  play  called  Making  Leaps,  crouched  on  one 
tree  limb  to  jump  to  another  he  would  always  fin- 
ally sling  himself  on  across  that  intervening  space 
of  emptiness  which  he  had  been  contemplating  for 
long  moments  with  dusty  mouth,  walloping  heart, 
and  an  exquisite  revulsion.  Indeed,  as  later,  on 
into  the  next  day,  he  w  ould  actually  be  blindly  in- 
sisting to  the  young  fedayeen  leader  that  they 
drive  on  to  the  river  even  though  Israeli  planes 
were  bombing  the  road,  and  then  again  when  they 
reached  the  river  insist  urgently  against  all  their 
cautions  that  he  cross  on  over  with  them.  Though 
now  as  he  sat  in  the  close  unblinking  glare  of  his 
lamp  with  its  thin  light  hum  of  burning  electricity 
filling  the  hushed  room,  sipping  the  last  warm 
Scotch  splashed  into  an  iceless  uncellophaned  hotel 
glass,  with  a  feeling  of  being  filmed  in  some  dingy 
moisture  like  the  glistening  gauze  of  a  snail's  pas- 
sage, he  found  he  was  simply  yearning  now  for  the 
first  dim  shadow  ing  of  gray  light  in  the  closed  cur- 
tains of  his  balcony  doors,  for  the  plain  dull  peace- 
ful certainty  of  day  when  it  would  be  beyond  him 
at  last,  the  calm  inevitable  machinery  of  circum- 
stances would  begin  and  it  might  actually  turn  out 
that,  having  committed  himself,  now  he  would  not 
have  to  go  after  all.  they  would  say  it  was  all  off,  he 
might  actually  be  back  here  in  his  room  in  just  a 
few  hours  getting  into  bed  to  finally  sleep,  com- 
pletely, dreamlessly. 

But  at  seven  o'clock,  when  he  left  his  room  and 
started  down  the  hall,  one  of  the  Palestinian  room 
attendants  waiting  by  the  elevator  door  grinned 


"The  reality  of 
Palestine  now 
was  an 
existential 
one :  it  was  an 
existential 
nation." 
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Marshall  Frady  an(l  gave  him  a  light  startling  v.  ink,  like  a  signal 
announcing  an  irrevocable  judgment:  "You  go  to 
Irbid  today,  eh?  Be  with  the  commandos?  .  .  ." 


ON  JORDAN'S 
BANKS 


MIS  DRIVER,  ABDULLAH,  WAS  WAITING  for  him  in 
the  lobby — a  small  crisp  man,  his  shirt-sleeves 
always  doubled  back  from  his  wrists,  whose  agate 
eyes  twinkled  with  a  chipper  smile  which  glinted 
with  two  gold  teeth  under  a  patch  of  a  moustache. 
He  was  himself  a  Palestinian  whose  family  had 
owned  farmlands  and  orchards  around  Jerusalem 
before  1967:  "We  had  then  food  to  eat  from  our 
fields,"  he  had  reminisced  one  afternoon  driving 
back  to  the  hotel.  "We  grew  ourselves  the  vege-  ' 
tables  and  the  fruit,  but  here  now  I  have  nothing 
— no  land,  no  house  that  is  mine,  no  cash  in  the 
bank,  my  w  ife  is  sue-ing  all  the  clo-thes.  I  am  sick, 
I  work  anyway.  Yes,  is  true.  Cash  for  everything 
here,  yes — "  he  briefly  scrubbed  his  fingertips  to- 
gether, " — even  for  the  mints  in  the  tea."  But  al- 
though two  of  his  six  sons  were  members  of  the 
Lion  Cubs,  Abdullah  himself  maintained  a  cheer- 
ful neutrality  among  the  array  of  Palestinian  com- 
mando groups  in  Amman.  "I  find  out  about  them 
all  first,  listen  to  what  each  one  have  to  say  so  then 
I  am  able  to  decide  in  my  mind  which  one  the 
best,  yes?"  His  research,  so  far,  had  been  under 
way  for  over  three  years.  But  now,  on  the  way  to 
the  fedayeen  office  in  Amman  where  they  would 
get  clearance  to  go  on  to  Irbid,  he  mentioned  hur- 
riedly, almost  in  a  vague  embarrassment,  "Is  bet- 
ter you  not  cross  with  them,  yes.  From  the  bank, 
you  see  everything — true,  yes,  no  need  to  cross." 
And  the  American  wondered.  What  has  he  sniffed? 
Damn,  doesn't  he  trust  this  thing  either? 

Then  they  were  climbing  the  steep  slopes  north 
out  of  Amman — an  abrupt  breathtaking  disclosure 
now.  like  a  map  rapidly  unfolded  before  them,  of 
high  hills,  vast  windy  spaces — while  the  car  radio 
played  Palestinian  propaganda  hymns  ethereally 
sung  by  a  children's  chorus.  At  midmorning,  they 
stopped  for  lemonade  at  Jeresh,  sitting  on  the 
open  porch  of  a  cafe  that  overlooked  a  weedy  field 
of  Roman  ruins,  a  monumental  rubble  of  bleak 
stones  in  broomsage  and  muffling  heat:  every- 
where in  the  Middle  East,  it  seemed,  this  litter  of 
prodigious  past  presences,  and  each  time  astonish- 
ing, that  there  was  once  such  rapt  enterprise  and 
ambition  in  such  heat.  Then  they  reached  a  sweep- 
ing plateau  of  tawny  fields  under  an  immense  sky, 
and  finally  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  faint  thin 
clutter  of  a  town:  Irbid. 

Reaching  the  outskirts,  they  turned  off  the  road 
and  pulled  up  at  a  meager  concrete  house,  plopped 
down  isolate  and  shadeless  in  the  center  of  a  mangy 
yard  of  oil-stained  dirt  scattered  with  rusting  mo- 
tor parts,  axles,  and  mufflers,  with  several  jeeps 
and  small  trucks  parked  about  at  peculiar  tilts 
and  slumps.  Suddenly  a  fedayin  stepped  around  a 
corner  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  his  submachine 
gun  leveled  at  them — Here?  So  quickly,  trivially? 
— and  Abdullah  with  a  casual  alacrity  opened  the 
door  and  got  out  while  simultaneously  engaging 


the  fedayin  in  a  barking  exchange.  The  f<  i 
finally  nodded,  and  lowered  his  submachin  > 
They  followed  him  around  the  back  to  a  n 
cement  room,  where  more  of  them  were  gat  i 
slouched  low  in  their  chairs,  regarding  the  r 
of  Abdullah  and  the  American  with  only  inci  i 
glances.  An  older  man  sitting  behind  one 
desks  was  describing  with  a  grinning  leer 
counter  with  Jordanian  troops  the  night  1  < 
talking  to  a  woman  among  them  w  hom  the  /,] 
can  had  seen  once  before  in  the  organization 
fice  in  Amman,  she  announcing  to  him  thed 
she  was  a  Belgian  journalist,  a  Trotskyite  5j 
husband  was  a  government  minister  back  inw 
sels:  a  gangling  figure  with  a  long  droopinja 
ish  face,  pale  and  tallow  and  chaste  of  mie 
and  large  square  teeth  suggestive  of  a  diet  <W 
rots  and  radishes.  Outfitted  now  in  guerrilla 
with  a  . canteen  belt  and  heavy  yellow  bool 
listened,  leaning  slightly  forward  with  a  lu  i 
ously  alert  expression  on  her  face,  as  the  fr  a 
told  her,  "They  said  to  us  we  could  not  cn 
cause  there  was  shelling.  This  captain,  he  s 
do  not  care  who  you  are,  we  are  letting  r. 
through.'  In  a  very  sharp  voice,  you  know- j 
much  authority.  I  said  to  him.  'Be  more  pat 
we  will  take  your  weapons  as  we  did  befo 
more  polite.'  "  With  this,  the  woman  whoqs 
drew  her  knees  together  w  ith  a  peculiarly  awl 
feminine  delicacy  and  slapped  them  with  he:  3 
flat  hands:  "Oh,  but  they  are  so  timid.  I  n 
believe  it.  W  hat  can  you  do  with  such  an  <i 
They  w  ill  not  engage.  They  are  absolutely  ujl 
Absolutely  useless.  .  .  ." 

Abdullah  had  found  himself  a  chair  in. 
corner  w  here  he  was  leisurely  chatting  nov  / 
the  feyadeen  around  him,  the  American  beg  i 
to  feel  he  had  simply  been  noticed  and  then  i  \ 
ten,  until  Abdullah  abruptly  turned  to  hin  1 
the  faces  of  the  others  in  the  room  unanir.  1 
turning  w  ith  his,  regarding  the  American  no< 'i 
bemused  gazes  while  Abdullah  told  him, 
say  Israeli  planes  bombing  all  this  mornii , 
we  wait  a  little  while,  is  too  dangerous  now.'*i 
that,  the  woman  peered  at  him  and  brayedr ' 
you  didn't  bring  any  equipment?  You  m4 
least  take  a  gun,  you  know.  I  never  go  on  the, 
erations  unarmed."  For  some  reason,  he  sens 
was  assuming  some  custodial  air  toward  him.  < 
he  said,  "I'm  just  a  journalist,  I  don't — "  ai 
sniffed.  "Well,,  they  alw  ays  take  very  good  c  i 
you,  anyway.  But  I  assure  you,  you  w  ould  1 1 
ter  off  with  at  least  a  side  arm.  I  take  ahv 
Kalashnikov  myself,  and  I  have  had  to  us  i 
number  of  times,  believe  me." 

Another  fedayin  entered  the  room  with  a  I 
box  under  his  arm — a  squat  stout  youth  \  I 
u boiled  ducktail  and  sideburns  in  the  old  or  i 
Southern  hillbilly  honky-tonk  style.  He  q]  '■ 
crossed  the  room  to  a  chair  onto  which  hi 
cipitously   dropped  himself,   leaning  awkv 
forward  w  ith  humped  shoulders  and  hung 
which,  after  a  deep  breath,  slowly  swung 
to  the  others  with  a  shy  smile,  the  box  clt  | 
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We  want  to  be  useful 
...and  even  interesting 


Kodak 


k  good  for  people? 

ay  know  and  respect  us  as  the  reliable  manufacturer  of 
photographic  goods  and  Kodel  fiber  for  apparel  and 
urnishings.  Another  accomplishment  is  worth  men- 
:  we  have  organized  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
1 13,000  people  with  something  to  do  after  breakfast, 
vith  attractive,  regular  cash  rewards  for  giving  their 
m. 

ier  few  of  us  1 13,000  spend  our  working  hours  think- 
utiful  patterns  of  thought.  The  rest  of  us  live  by  a  more 
:oncept  of  work.  Of  our  many  thousands  of  products 
vices,  not  many  flow  in  such  majestic  torrents  that  the 
iman  help  possible  must  come  from  the  brain's  top- 
mters.  Some  of  us— archaic  though  it  may  seem— are 
i  paid  to  use  our  hands,  eyes,  and  feet.  This  in  turn 
s  employment  for  15  of  us  drawn  from  the  disciplines 


of  engineering,  medicine,  psychology,  and  physiology  to  grap- 
ple with  such  questions  as: 

•  Despite  appearances,  are  some  jobs  too  taxing  to  the  body 
or  the  human  spirit  to  do  day-in  and  day-out? 

•  Despite  appearances,  which  jobs  are  insufficiently  taxing  to 
keep  the  jobholder  vigilant? 

•  How  would  workers  benefit  by  variations  in  work  methods, 
changes  in  rest  periods,  or  job  rotation? 

•  What  kind  of  tests  would  best  match  people  to  difficult  jobs? 

•  Where  can  redesign  of  equipment  and  work  environment 
help  productivity  and  quality  through  worker  comfort? 

•  How  much  should  production  workers  and  inspectors 
know  about  the  use  of  the  product? 

•  How  can  these  human-factors  studies  guide  design  of  the 
products  to  help  the  humans  who  use  them? 

Could  be  that  general  satisfaction  with  our  products  and 
services  is  traceable  to  some  good  answers. 


Is  it  true  that  irregularity  in  foot-tap- 
ping indicates  psychomotor  stress? 


What  kind  of  window  glass  in  the  work-break 
rooms  of  our  new  film  manufacturing  plant 
on  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rockies  will  least 
affect  ability  of  the  eyes  to  readjust  to  the 
darkroom  after  break? 


ON  JORDAN'S 
BANKS 


Marshall  Frady  under  his  arm.  "All,  this  one  now,"  the  wom- 
an muttered  to  the  American,  "this  one  is  the 
sniper — their  sharpshooter.  He's  only  just  gotten 
out  of  the  hospital,  he  was  wounded  in  the  stom- 
ach. .  .  ."  The  youth,  realizing  she  was  talking 
about  him,  looked  at  her  sweetly  and  witlessly  as 
she  murmured  on  to  the  American,  "He  has  an 
almost  Sephardic  face,  don't  you  think?"  She  sud- 
denly got  up  and  moved  across  the  room  to 
stand  over  him,  he  now  gazing  up  at  her  happily 
as  she  gave  his  cheek  a  soft  pinch  and  said,  "Your 
wound,  let  us  see — your  wound,  your — "  and  she 
manfully  slapped  her  own  flat  brass-buckled  stom- 
ach until  he  finally  understood  her  and,  glancing, 
around  at  his  comrades  with  a  furtive  grin,  pulle"d 
up  his  shirt  to  reveal  a  stale,  sour  bandage  w  rapped 
around  his  helly.  "My  God,"  the  woman  trilled, 
"but  why  don't  you  clean  it?  You  can't  just  go  on 
leaving  it  like  that,  don't  you  realize?"  He  merely 
swiped  his  knuckles  under  his  nose,  across  his 
grin,  blinking  up  at  her  and  nodding  vaguely.  "All 
of  them,"  she  boomed  to  the  American,  "they're 
just  like  children,  they  simply  have  no  idea  how 
to  take  proper  care  of  themselves,"  and  there  was 
a  general  exchange  of  grins  in  the  room  as  she 
went  over  to  her  knapsack,  rummaged  out  a  comb, 
returned  to  the  youth,  and  began  fiercely  combing 
his  hair  hack  from  his  forehead,  one  large  hand 
fluttering  after  each  vicious  pull,  while  he  simply 
looked  around  at  his  comrades  in  submissive  de- 
light. "Look  at  this,  just  coated  with  dust,"  she  bur- 
bled: "doesn't  he  ever  wash  it?  Like  the  coat  of  a 
mongrel,  I  tell  you.  Oh — "  and  gave  it  up,  tapping 
his  neck  with  the  comb,  "impossible!"  She  plopped 
hack  down  in  her  chair,  blowing  a  limp  thread  of 
hair  from  her  cheek,  and  then,  her  voice  tripping 
again  back  down  to  low  confidential  register,  in- 
formed the  American,  "I  think  fourteen,  fifteen  he 
has  gotten.  Incredible  marksman.  But  of  course, 
they  never  talk  about  that  business,  it's  not  a  mat- 
ter of  heroics  or  anything  for  them.  It  is  just  what 
they  have  to  do,  like  a  job.  They  are  marvelously 
natural  about  it  all.  .  .  ." 

A  moment  later,  the  youth  left  with  the  white 
box  under  his  arm,  and  after  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned, attired  now  in  an  iridescent  blue  shirt,  pat- 
terned in  diamonds,  w  ith  white  buttons  sewn  to  the 
fold  of  the  short  sleeves,  to  the  flaps  of  the  pockets, 
and  to  the  flaring  collar  tips.  He  was  instantly 
greeted  with  yowls,  yodels,  hoots,  whistles,  and  he 
plunged  down  sideways  into  the  nearest  chair,  his 
grin  paling  a  little  bit,  becoming  a  halfhearted 
semblance  of  the  delight  of  a  moment  before,  and 
finally  vanished  altogether;  even  after  the  bedlam 
had  subsided,  he  continued  to  sit  with  a  faint  be- 
wildered sulk,  his  eyes  dulled. 

"Poor  thing,"  the  woman  whispered  to  the 
American.  "But  it  is  a  rather  gorgeous  shirt  for  a 
sniper,  isn't  it?  Of  course,  he  has  a  job  in  the  day- 
time where  he  has  to  work  very  close  to  the  river 
and  the  Israelis,  so  he  has  to  have  something  to 
wear  other  than  his  commando  uniform.  If  they 
had  any  idea  of  who  he  was  and  how  many  of 
them  he  has  killed     perhaps  fourteen  of  them.  But 
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wait,  would  you  like  to  know  exactly  the  m 
Let  me  ask —  '  The  youth  merely  looked 
vacantly  after  her  question,  and  then  tunn 
fedayin  beside  him  for  translation.  Ther 
the  translation,  he  shrugged,  delivered  a  Ion  ; 
metallic  answer,  and  turned  and  gazed  01  < 
window  while  his  answer  was  relayed:  "H  s 
he  does  not  know,  he  cannot  remember  1 
times — maybe  two,  three,  four,  he  is  not  si  , 
no  more  than  that.  Anyway,  he  says,  he  < 
like  all  of  us,  only  fighting  to  liberate  P 
and  to  make  for  a  just  society  in  Palestin 
not  that  he  is  wanting  to  kill  persons,  it  is  t 
portant  how  many  there  may  have  been,  i 
one  hates  the  Jews,  it  is  a  war  against  Zioi  t 
perialism.  .  .  ."  But  even  when  the  translal- 
finished,  the  youth  continued  gazing  out  f 
window,  leaning  forward  with  one  hand  p'.j 
on  his  knee,  his  face  absolutely  empty.  "Yi 
how  modest  they  all  are  about  it?"  the  >; 
said  to  the  American.  "He  has  gotten  at  least' t 
I  know  that,  but  you  ask  him  and  he  tells  y<  I 
two  or  three."  There  was  a  long  silence  i 
room.  Finally  someone  spoke,  and  there  i 
shifting  of  the  chairs,  a  slight  laughter,  ad 
youth  turned  at  last  from  the  window.  But  1 
did  not  look  at  anyone,  hunched  forward  1 
edge  of  his  chair  and  gazing  at  the  flooi  a 
abruptly  detached,  sunk  in  some  profound  n 
ing,  from  which  he  only  glimpsed  up  now  ai 
as  someone  laughed.  And  eventually,  wit 
word,  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Here,  then,  the  American  waited,  hearir 
and  then  the  distant  crowing  of  a  rooster,  j 
morning  mellowed  into  noon.  Once  therei; 
shout  from  outside,  and  everyone  instantly  H 
bled  up  and  scattered  out  into  the  yard  whe 
arate  and  motionless,  they  stood  looking  uj  t 
sky  while  two  fedayeen  in  a  nearby  foxhole  cm 
and  wheeled  an  antiaircraft  gun's  muzzle  i  j 
tow  aid  some  unfound  final  point.  But  all  hi  1 
detect  was  a  faint  keening  in  the  sky,  perhap  1 
small  light  distant  bumps:  nothing  more — a ti 
murmur  that  shortly  vanished  again  into  then 
ing  stillness.  Then,  from  a  nearby  rusted  oil 
of  smoldering  ashes  into  which  someone  had  )! 
a  handful  of  small-caliber  shells,  there  came  ill 
popping,  and  he  thought,  For  God's  sake,  Ipj 
come  six  thousand  miles  to  be  assassinatab 
trashcan  ? .  .  .  i 

They  lingered  for  a  while  in  the  yard,  t 
the  guerrillas  throwing  his  arm  around  a,i 
and  telling  him  something  as  he  nodded  | 
the  woman  who  was  standing  with  them,  ai>  t 
watched  her  as  his  friend  translated:  "He  s; i 
wants  to  know  if  you  have  a  girlfriend,  you  o 
maybe  fix  him  up  for  a  date  maybe — "  a 
w  oman  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips,  put  oi  I 
forward,  and  glanced  away  from  them:  ^ 
now,  that  is  very  nice.  How  wonderful  .  . 
continued  wagging  her  head  up  and  do\* 
corners  of  her  mouth  pulled  down  in  genm 
grievement:  "What  am  I  supposed  to  be,  a  il 
bureau  for  everybody  here?"  At  that  the; 
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I  ange  of  elbowed  nudges,  good-natured  guf- 
lich  did  not  seem  to  reassure  her,  and  she 
kept  staring  off  at  nothing  in  particular, 
fe  in  that  slouch  with  her  hands  on  her  hips. 

||  INSIDE  THE  ROOM,  THE  HOURS  passed  On 
sporadic  locker-room  play  and  banter.  One 
drowsy-eyed  youth  came  in  and  was  im- 
rly  goosed  by  a  comrade  sitting  by  the  door 
leeled  with  a  quick  hopping  jig  and  simply 
J  the  wall  as  someone  else  leaned  forward 
ibed,  he  wheeling  again  with  that  frenzied 
slapping  a  table;  this  ritual  continuing — 
p-slam!  jab,  hop-slam! — to  inexhaustible 
laughter  on  into  the  afternoon.  Then,  for 
I  they  idly  pitched  pistols  back  and  forth 
(oection,  flipping  out  the  chambers,  then 
desk  drawers  and  scrabbling  out  fistfuls 
s  which  they  carefully  snicked,  their  mouths 
pursing,  into  each  socket.  Pulling  out  one 
somroiif  camr  a<To»  a   framed  picture 
/as  passed  to  the  American — a  dim  photo- 
f  a  rumpled  youth  leaning  with  a  squinting 
gainst  a  tree  in  some  pale  illumination 
ling,  indeed,  oddly  familiar  and  evocative 
,iat  blank  white  glare),  who,  not  quite  two 
(-iter  this  photographed  instant  of  his  oblig- 
j  1  in  the  sunshine,  was  dead,  a  landmine 
I  blown  off  both  his  feet.  His  picture,  en- 
(  )\v  in  a  white  plastic  dime-store  frame,  was 
tly  passed  on  around  the  room,  each  of 
I  tiding  it  for  a  long  solemn  gaze,  and  theii 
liirned  to  the  desk  drawer. 
I;  brought  him  something  to  eat,  setting  it 
i  :dge  of  a  desk  beside  him:  large  flat  flaps 
1  and  a  tin  bowl  in  which  there  was  heaped 
If  chicken  hash  cooked  in  water,  the  bristly 
d  beaked  head  of  a  rooster  lying  atop  it. 
h  as  Abdullah  noticed  it,  he  stood  up  and 
io  the  fedayin  in  charge  of  the  office,  a  thin 
i  py  youth  named  Nadia,  and  began  talking 
i  in  a  low  mutter,  with  that  sober  glaze  on 
*  again  of  negotiating  uneasy  balances,  and 
turned  to  the  American:  "I  tell  him  this  not 
I    for  your  stomach,  you  have  been  having 
S.with  your  stomach  so  I  take  you  into  town, 
li.iething  for  you  there.  He  says  is  all  right, 
rrstand."  The  youth,  Nadia,  then  stood  and 
3  his  hand  lightly  on  the  American's  shoul- 
I  ght  his  eyes  in  a  peculiar  tender  gaze,  with  a 
Anile  showing  a  stumpy  row  of  yellow  tarred 
■  Done  worry.  Done  worry.  Is  okay.  .  .  ." 
t  denly  he  seemed  to  sense  some  gentle  and 
I  >weet  solicitude  around  him,  some  elabo- 
f  lied  deference  that  had  been  proceeding, 
1   all  through  the  morning — puzzling  and 
l  utable.  Even  Abdullah  seemed  to  conspire 
I  ;eremonious  politeness  now,  seemed  to  be 
I' ,g  him  from  some  deliberate  and  melan- 
listance.  At  the  restaurant  in  town,  Abdullah 
■Mely  arranged  for  a  bottle  of  arak  to  be 
t  to  him  in  a  brown  paper  bag  for  that 
I  ard  pinch  in  his  stomach  which  had  be- 


come now  a  small  abiding  fact  of  his  condition 
through  each  day,  and  when  the  meal  was  set  be- 
fore them,  Abdullah  inquired  softly,  "Is  maybe  the 
fan  blowing  too  strong?" 

"No,  it's  all  right.  It  feels  fine." 

"But  maybe  you  don't  like  so  strong  a  breezes 
while  you  eat.  I  will  turn  it  just  some  little  bit,  you 
tell  me  if  that  is  better.  .  .  ." 

But  when  they  returned  to  the  fedayeen  office  and 
Abdullah,  after  a  short  conversation  with  Nadia, 
turned  to  tell  him  the  planes  were  still  bombing 
the  road  to  the  river,  "Is  too  dangerous  to  go  yet, 
we  wait  here  for  a  time  and  then  see,"  the  Ameri- 
can heard  himself  suddenly  insisting,  "Look,  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me.  I'm  not  worried  if  they're 
not.  They  can't  spare  me  risks  they  take  themselves. 
I  didn't  come  here  for  that.  Why  don't  we  go  on, 
now?"  Nadia,  with  a  slightly  harried  smile,  said, 
"No,  no.  Is  not  safe  now,  we  wait.  You  must  be 
easy.  .  .  ."  After  a  moment,  one  of  the  fedayeen  be- 
gan talking  to  the  woman.  She  nodded,  then  looked 
at  the  American:  "He  was  asking  me  if  you  have 
any  political  opinions,  if  you  are  one  of  them?" 

Both  the  fedayin  and  the  woman  were  watching 
him  now  with  an  almost  ravenous  expectancy. 
"You  told  him  I  was  a  journalist?"  he  said  at  last. 
"Yes,  of  course,  he  knows  that.  But  he  asked  if 
you  had  any  political  opinions,  if  you  are  also 
Marxist-Leninist,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know, 
that  I  would  ask  you.  .  .  ."  He  felt  a  vague  diz- 
ziness; had  again  that  uneasy  sensation  of  some- 
thing reaching  for  his  hand.  "Tell  him — tell  him 
I  am  not  necessarily  Marxist-Leninist — I  mean, 
that  no  dogma,  I  don't  necessarily  belong  to  any 
orthodoxy,  but — tell  him  I  understand  that  his 
people  suffer,  I  understand  their  anger,  I  am — I 
am  sympathetic,  tell  him  that.  But  I  am  a  writer, 
I  believe  that  life  is  larger  than  any  particular 
political  system,  so  my  opinions  are  not  of  any 
particular  doctrine.  .  .  ."  He  dangled  a  moment 
longer,  then  simply  leaned  back.  The  woman  trans- 
lated, and  the  fedayin  listened,  hunched  low  over 
a  desk,  now  and  then  looking  at  the  American. 
When  she  finished,  he  paused  a  moment  and  then 
said  something  else  to  her.  She  turned  to  the 
American:  "But  he  wants  to  know  if  you  are  with 
them."  Hellfire,  he  thought,  what  is  going  on  here? 
He  said,  "It's  not — I'm  not  here  like  that.  I  am 
certainly  not  here  against  the  Palestinians,  you 
can  tell  him  that.  But  I  am  here  as  a  writer,"  and 
he  waited  as  she  translated  this,  swiping  at  a  buzz 
of  flies  in  front  of  his  face.  This  time  the  fedayin 
did  not  look  at  him.  When  she  had  finished,  he 
merely  slapped  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  began 
talking  to  the  others  in  the  room,  his  voice  sud- 
denly loud  and  hearty. 

An  hour  later,  someone  came  in  and  announced 
the  driver  had  arrived  to  take  them  to  the  river. 
As  he  got  up  to  leave,  gathering  in  a  deep  breath, 
he  looked  back  at  Abdullah,  who  was  sitting  quietly 
in  a  chair  against  a  far  wall,  turned  sideways  with 
his  legs  crossed  and  his  arm  slung  over  the  back. 
"Look.  Abdullah,  why  don't  you  come  on  with  us?" 
he  said,  and  Abdullah  seemed  to  flush  slightly. 


"Tell  him  I 
understand 
that  his  people 
suffer,  I  under- 
stand their 
anger.  But  I  am  a 
writer,  I  believe 
that  life  is 
larger  than  any 
particular 
political  system, 
so  my  opinions 
are  not  of  any 
particular- 
doctrine.  " 


Marshall  Frady  "No,  no,"  he  answered  hurriedly,  grinning  and 
tapping  two  fingers  against  his  temple  as  he  cast 
amiable  glances  around  at  the  others  in  the  room, 
"I  be  afraid,  I  stay  here.  I  wait  for  you  at  hotel 
in  town.  You  get  back  tonight,  I  drive  you  on  to 
Amman,  yes,  or  you  wait  until  the  morning,  which- 
ever you  want.  I  stay  here,  be  ready  to  take  you 
back,  yes.  Is  best." 


ON  JORDAN'S 
BANKS 


AS  THEY  SET  OUT  NOW  IN  THE  DUSK,  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  release.  The  woman — her  head 
wrapped  in  a  kerchief  and  her  voice  a  little  brittle 
and  tinkling — was  sitting  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
Land  Rover  between  him  and  the  fedayin  who  had 
earlier  performed  the  solemn  jigs  at  his  comrades-' 
pokings,  with  Nadia  up  front  beside  the  driver. 
They  battered  on  through  Irbid,  passing  evening 
sidewalks  filled  with  people,  Nadia  and  the  fellow 
in  the  back  seat  holding  their  Kalashnikovs  as 
they  wheeled  urgently  around  the  square  before 
the  stares  of  townfolk  under  the  soft  white  sky  of 
dusk — Ah.  So  they  ivill  know  we  are  going  to  the 
river — Nadia  flinging  salutes  to  friends  who 
grinned  and  shouted  to  them  from  a  cafe  and  chairs 
in  front  of  the  opened  doors  of  garages,  girls  at 
corners — W ell,  damn,  it  really  isn't  a  bad  life,  what 
else  have  they  ever  had  to  replace  moments  like 
this? — and  finally  on  out  into  the  open  darkening 
fields  of  the  evening  with  solitary  glimmers  of 
light  under  a  huge  lonesome  sky — stopping  briefly 
at  a  small  crossroads  store,  the  loping  sleepy-eyed 
fellow  in  the  back  getting  out  and  then  quickly  re- 
turning with  a  paper  bag,  clambering  back  in  the 
Land  Rover  with  a  jubilant  hoot,  "We  got  beer 
now.  Okay?"  and  placing  the  bag  on  the  floor- 
board between  his  feet  as  the  Land  Rover  churned 
back  onto  the  road.  Passing  now  through  wind- 
flushes  of  warmth  and  chill,  the  American  realized 
in  his  throat  a  dumb  involuntary  exhilaration.  The 
fedayin  in  the  back  seat  began  withdrawing  from 
the  bag  large  green  quart  bottles  of  Petra  beer, 
offering  one  to  the  woman — she  received  it  a  bit 
gingerly,  foam  spilling  down  her  hand,  as  her 
other  hand  clutched  the  bar  across  the  front  seat, 
a  certain  quietness  having  settled  over  her  now, 
only  chirping  thinly  as  they  spanked  over  a  dip 
in  the  road,  "Oh  .  .  .  my  .  .  ."  After  the  beer, 
the  fedayin  produced  oranges,  distributing  them 
around  as  they  began  plunging  down  looping 
curves,  with  the  night's  inhaled  scents  now  subtly 
nipped  with  that  brief  dry  ammonial  muskiness  of 
a  desert  at  night,  that  tang  of  dust  touched  by  dew. 

Nadia  suddenly  withdrew  his  pistol  at  one  curve 
with  a  cry,  "Look!  That  bridge!"  aiming  it  hastily 
at  a  viaduct  on  a  moonlit  slope  beneath  them: 
the  crack!  crack!  instantly  sucked  away  without 
echo  by  the  wind.  "When  I  get  out  of  that  office," 
Nadia  shouted  into  the  back  seat,  "I  am  always 
glad.  .  .  ."  The  American  turned  and,  above  the 
uptilting  bottle  of  the  fedayin  in  the  back  seat,  dis- 
covered the  sudden  appearance  of  the  moon.  Turn- 
ing in  the  front  seat,  Nadia  looked  up:  "Ah,  good 
moon.  Good  moon."  He  took  a  bite  out  of  his 


orange,  and  grinned.  "I  finish  eating,  then  I  r 
A  moment  later,  he  pointed  over  the  windsh  d 
the  Land  Rover  to  the  dark  shape  of  a  mo  t 
ahead — "Star  of  the  Wind,  that  mountain''  ; 
suddenly,  beyond  the  mountain,  the  America  i, 
in  the  distance,  scattered  drifts  of  lights  li 
distinct  glimmerings  of  pollen.  "And  ther 
kibbutzim!"  Nadia  announced,  but  with  a  < 
enthusiasm  like  a  tourist  guide  pointing  out  1 
feature  of  strange  interest. 

Reaching  the  floor  of  the  valley,  only  sore  I 
yards  now  from  the  Jordan  River,  their  \ 
sank  to  whispers  as  the  Land  Rover  easecw 
lights  out  along  a  dirt  road  between  willow  j  i 
and  canebrakes  through  a  violet  oppressive 
Then,  rounding  a  curve,  the  American  savi 
slope  ahead  of  them  a  Moslem  village,  hi  d 
soundless  and  lightless  under  the  moon,  a  I 
they  slowly  pulled  into  one  of  its  streets,  1 
covered  it  was  absolutely  empty  of  inhabit;,* 
ghost  village  filled  with  rubble  under  the  j 
noiseless  swoop  and  flutter  of  bats.  The  Land  I 
stopped,  and  Nadia  left  with  his  Kalashnil  I 
look  around.  "Do  you  suppose  there  are  n 
them  here?"  the  woman  asked,  sitting  moth 
now  in  the  back  seat  with  her  two  hands  clufi 
the  bar  in  front  of  her.  "We  were  supposed  tiji 
gotten  here  this  morning,  you  know.  I  thi 
should  decide  something.  Why  has  he  left  ij 
stranded  here  in  this  jeep  in  full — "  Bull 
Nadia  was  standing  above  them  in  the  dirt  j 
waving  them  after  him.  They  walked  for  sj< 
minutes  through  the  town,  past  windows  tli  i 
which  the  American  saw  moonlight  spilling 
fallen  ceilings,  and  then  along  a  narrow  p 
between  two  toppled  walls — and  he  sensed  i 
before  he  actually  discerned,  a  soft  scamf!' 
figures  around  them.  They  stopped  finall) 
small  courtyard  between  four  houses,  and  n< 
figures  began  emerging  from  the  dark  dooj' 
around  them,  submachine  guns  slung  over 
shoulders,  gathering  around  the  American 
the  woman  as  Nadia  quietly  talked  to  one  of.  ( 
and  bringing  with  them  a  different  whiff 
night,  close  and  metallic  and  rank,  like  swy 
rusting  iron.  One  of  them,  standing  direc 
front  of  the  American,  struck  a  match  in  his  ci| 
hands  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  as  he  did  he  : 
the  American  in  a  sudden  imperious  stare,  sg 
and  glaring  and  spectral  like  some  furious.  1 
beckon,  invitation  of  rage,  and  then  he  re 
Nadia  was  talking  to  him,  ".  .  .  not  going  ij 
tonight  .  .  .  ,"  watching  the  face  now  dimmir  | 
before  him  as  the  match  flame  diminished,  s| 
back  into  itself,  the  face  dully  receding  agaii, 
the  dark  as  Nadia  continued,  ".  .  .  So  no  ( 
lion.  Same  with  everybody.  Not  tonight." 

So  they  drove  instead  down  the  road  alor 
river,  and  now  the  American  took  a  bottle  ol 
and  lifted  it  in  long  deep  tepid  gulps,  the 
rapping  his  teeth,  his  hand  finally  wet  and 
ping,  as  they  passed  continuing  successioij 
forsaken  blind-windowed  Moslem  villages,  P 
headlights  still  extinguished  and  the  woman 
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once,  "Now  what?  You  mean  we're  just 
d  drive  along  like  this  for  the  rest  of  the 
and  then  subsiding  into  a  rigid  silence, 
ist  be  careful,"  Nadia  said  from  the  front 
we  might  have  accidents  with  Jordanian 
ISiey  had  very  serious  accident  just  here 
tit — "  and  the  woman  confided  with  a  low 
ccident,  yes.  That's  their  euphemism  for  a 
tation,  you  know.  Accidents  like  dashing 
road  at  night  with  no  lights  on  in  full  view 
j inemy  just  across  the  river,  accidents  like 
y  don't  count.  Incredible." 
were  stopped  only  once  at  a  Jordanian 
ldnt;  the  soldier  peered  for  a  moment  at 
;rican  in  the  back  seat  and  then  said  some- 
nd  the  American  answered  with  a  curious 
elation,  "I'll  tell  you,  I  don't  speak  a  word 
lie.  I  don't  know  one  bloody  syllable  of 
I  On  down  the  road,  Nadia  turned  and  told 
hey  always  want  to  know  do  we  have  mor- 
at  was  what  he  ask  you,  if  you  have  raor- 
tey  passed  occasional  figures  on  the  side 
oad,  and  finally  were  waved  over  by  three 
is  in  berets  who,  after  a  short  conversation 
lidia,  jumped  into  the  rear  of  the  Land 
'Al  Saqai,"  explained  Nadia,  "from  Syria. 
1  ve  someones  on  the  other  side  now,  need 
leir  driver  again — "  and  shortly  they  came 
ibulance  that  was  parked  on  a  narrow  trail 
off  down  toward  the  river,  with  a  man 
beside  it  in  a  white  smock,  smoking  a 
.  The  Land  Rover  heaved  to  a  stop,  and 
ie  Saqai  commandos  leaped  out,  Nadia 
them  as  they  talked  to  the  man,  who  kept 
agged  puffs  from  his  cigarette  as  he  ges- 
Fully  toward  the  river.  Nadia  then  returned 
and  Rover,  and  as  it  lurched  on  down  the 
said,  "He  is  a  doctor,  he  says  two  com- 
still  across  the  river  for  several  hours  now, 
■y  worried,  you  could  see.  .  .  ." 
eepy-eyed  youth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
;iow  began  pressing  her  to  take  a  swig  from 
is.  At  last,  she  accepted,  one  fastidious  sip, 
mptly  returned  it  to  him,  resuming  her 
ect  pose,  her  back  not  quite  touching  the 
behind  her,  staring  wordlessly  straight 
'ith  her  kerchief  still  tied  futilely  over  her 
y  blown  hair,  both  hands  grimly  grasping 
f  before  her.  Presently  they  came  to  a  col- 
1  it  had  apparently  happened  only  moments 
iltwo  upended  and  crumpled  trucks  lying 
I  yards  apart  on  the  same  side  of  the  road 
I  e  Land  Rover  slowed  to  a  stop,  Nadia  and 
I  comrades  quickly  scrambling  out.  "What 
low?"  the  woman  chirped,  "what  are  they 
!j  From  a  ditch  by  one  of  the  trucks,  she 
f  American  could  hear  subdued  shouting. 
1 '  here  we  sit,"  the  woman  muttered,  "right 
Saddle  of  the  road,  absolutely  motionless 
I  sed.  Oh,  wonderful.  See  how  rational  they 
J  solutely  fantastic.  Can  you  believe  they 
ig  to  make  a  revolution?  Incredible.  Abso- 
discipline — an  accident,  everybody  gets 
planning,  they  don't  know  what  they're 


doing  from  one  minute  to  the  next.  Impossible,  I 
tell  you.  .  .  ."  Finally,  two  Jordanian  soldiers 
brought  to  the  Land  Rover  large  plastic  bags  con- 
taining something  heavy  and  shapeless,  unrecog- 
nizable, hefting  the  bags  up  into  the  rear  and  then 
climbing  in  to  sit  beside  them.  With  a  single  glance 
back  over  her  shoulder,  the  woman  muttered,  "Oh, 
my  God.  Those  are  the  bodies  I  suppose,"  and  then 
merely  fixed  her  stare  straight  ahead  again,  only 
tilted  further  forward  now.  As  the  Land  Rover  set 
off  down  the  road,  the  American  found  his  own 
nostrils  involuntarily  dreading  but  seeking  an  alien 
whiff  from  behind  him,  but  there  were  only  the 
dusty  hints  of  sagebrush.  The  soldiers,  with  their 
loads,  were  deposited  at  a  crossroads,  and  the 
woman  then  asked  in  a  somewhat  faltering  voice, 
"Nadia.  I  suppose  those  were  the  bodies,  weren't 
they?"  and  Nadia  turned  with  a  grin,  "No,  no,  just 
weapons.  Weapons  from  the  crash.  .  .  ."  But  the 
American  found  himself  not  altogether  certain. 

Then,  as  they  were  making  their  way  back  down 
the  road,  the  Land  Rover  suddenly  careened,  and 
the  American  saw  another  jeep  looming  in  front 
of  them,  an  instant  now  of  slow  terrific  motion, 
the  other  jeep  seeming  to  drift  for  a  moment  inches 
off  their  fender,  and  he  heard  the  woman  emitting 
beside  him  a  sound  like  a  dull  disconsolate  lowing 
as  the  Land  Rover  continued  to  swerve  with  a  kind 
of  sluggish  deliberation,  laboring,  and  they  missed 
— skidding  wildly  to  a  stop  some  fifteen  yards 
apart.  Immediately,  Nadia  grabbed  his  Kalashni- 
kov  and  leaped  from  the  front  seat  into  the  middle 
of  the  road,  his  feet  spraddled  and  one  arm 
gesturing  in  the  moonlight  as  he  howled  at  the 
jeep;  the  American  called  to  him,  "Now,  wait  a 
minute,  Nadia.  Come  on,  you  don't  want  to  be 
starting  something  here  twenty  yards  from  the 
river,  with  your  own  fellows.  .  .  ." 

With  a  last  flourish  of  his  arm,  Nadia  returned 
to  the  Land  Rover,  and  after  a  few  moments,  as 
they  were  proceeding  on  down  the  road,  the  woman 
merely  murmured,  "They  are  unbelievable.  Unbe- 
lievable." Then  the  Land  Rover  began  to  sputter, 
faltered,  and  at  last  expired,  and  the  sleepy-eyed 
youth  alighted,  threw  up  the  hood,  and  performed 
some  unseen  ministrations  until  the  motor  clattered 
back  to  at  least  a  semblance  of  its  former  energy. 
But  after  another  half-mile,  it  again  gagged,  both 
the  youth  and  the  driver  now  gathering  under  its 
raised  hood  for  a  muffled  consultation.  From  that 
point  on,  it  proceeded  uncertainly,  like  a  wound 
toy,  from  one  mechanical  administration  to  the 
next,  and  the  woman  pronounced  with  a  small  light 
laugh,  her  head  tossing  with  each  halting  hiccup 
of  the  engine.  "There  you — G-od! — are.  Even  their 
machines — God! — are  irrational.  .  .  .': 

All  the  while,  across  the  river  confronting  this 
blunderous  hectic  pratfalling  slapstick  plunging 
back  and  forth,  there  continued  the  innocent  twin- 
kling of  the  kibbutzim  lights,  as  remote  and  alien, 
it  seemed  now,  as  if  they  were  from  another  cen- 
tury, another  continent.  The  American  remem- 
bered the  expression  on  the  Jordanian  soldier's 
face  that  morning  at  the  bridge,  only  several  days 


"They  brought 
him  something 
to  eat .  . . 
large  flat  flaps 
of  bread  and  a 
tin  bowl  in 
which  there  was 
heaped  a  kind  of 
chicken  hash 
cooked  in  water, 
the  bristly  neck 
and  beaked  head 
of  a  rooster 
lying  atop  it." 


Marshall  Fradv     a£°'  wnen  ne  had  seen  the  man,  the  last  prisoner 

  released  by  the  Israelis:  it  was  before  the  man  ap- 

ON  JORDAN'S  peared,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  still  coming 
BANKS  across — a  Jordanian  guard,  standing  off  by  himself 
along  the  bridge's  railing,  watched  the  Israeli 
officers  pacing  jauntily  back  and  forth  with  a 
bounce  from  their  toes,  his  face  lost  in  a  glower 
of  sullen  impotent  rage,  finally  taking  his  cigarette 
from  his  mouth  and  flinging  it,  with  a  savage  lash 
of  his  hand,  into  the  river. 


■  E  HAD  FINISHED  NOW  ANOTHER  BEER,  but  still 
I  I  a  dreariness  hung  over  his  spirit.  The  dull 
pinch  in  his  innards  that  had  accompanied  him 
ever  since  Egypt  had  now  become  a  vivid  burning, 
and  gradually  he  began  to  imagine  it  the  pangs 
of  some  inner  mayhem,  some  interior  violence 
worked  by  the  psychic  violation  of  having  come 
too  close,  out  of  a  whimsical  and  superficial  lust, 
to  partaking  deeply  of  a  violence,  an  experience 
to  which  he  didn't  belong — trying  to  negotiate 
some  feat  of  ultimate  detachment.  He  began  to 
suspect  this  as  the  secret  dread  in  his  hotel  room 
through  that  long  night  before:  indeed  as  the  pre- 
monitory nausea  at  each  small  tug  and  invocation 
of  that  romance  of  death  since  he  had  been  in 
Jordan — from  the  professor  towering  over  him 
against  the  stars  his  first  night  in  the  city,  then 
his  hand  suddenly  snatched  on  the  stage  of  the 
amphitheater,  the  wink  of  the  attendant  in  the 
hotel  corridor  when  he  had  left  that  morning,  the 
ritualistic  glasses  of  hot  sweet  tea,  Nadia's  solici- 
tous smile  and  lingering  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
that  sudden  cordial  but  vaguely  appropriative 
curiosity  in  the  fedayeen  office  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  "You  are  with  us?"  all  the  way  up  to 
that  moment  in  the  village  along  the  river,  the 
final  instant  of  that  carnivorous  gaze  in  the  match 
glow.  .  .  . 

At  last,  they  were  passing  back  through  Irbid, 
its  streets  shuttered  now  in  the  dim  milky  wash  of 
the  streetlights,  finally  reaching  the  concrete  house 
on  the  other  outskirts,  the  only  room  lit  now  in 
the  early  morning  the  office  where  he  had  passed 
the  day  waiting.  He  stayed  outside  in  the  yard,  in 
the  dark,  as  Nadia  went  in  to  inquire  about  Ab- 
dullah. Presently  Nadia  returned  to  report,  "He 
went  somewhere  to  hotel  in  town,  but  nobody 
knows  which  one.  Vi  e  call  hotels  now,  you  come 
in  and  wait."  Following  Nadia  on  inside  to  the 
office,  the  American  discovered,  standing  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  room  under  its  unshaded  light 
bulb,  a  hulking  and  shabby  vagabond,  bald  save 
for  a  tuft  of  pale  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
eyebrowless.  with  pale  lashes  over  small  pale  eyes: 
a  huge  materialization  out  of  these  dark  plains, 
sandaled,  with  soft  heavy  arms  like  those  of  a 
sumo  wrestler,  monumentally  impassive,  but  with 
some  air  of  absolute  authority.  While  the  few 
fedayeen  w  ho  w  ere  .still  in  the  office  watched  him, 
he  slowly  unscrewed  the  cap  to  his  canteen — and 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  then  spoke,  in  his  voice  some  sourceless  accent, 
NOVEMBER  1970     Viennese  or  Slavic  or  possibly  Finnish:  "On  the 
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bottom  is  Damascus  water.  Above  that.  1 
water.  And  on  the  top  is — let's  see — "  hM 
up  the  canteen  and  took  a  long  deliberate  sja 
" — ah — Amman  water."  He  must  be  some  IJij 
ing  Marxist  commissar,  he  thought,  some  m 
adventurer  without  nationality,  and  then  the  I 
stole  over  him  out  of  the  deep  pit  of  the  ni  it 
So  here  he  is.  This  is  him.  The  son  of  a  bm 
self — Death,  disguised  as  a  knapsacked  vth 
revolutionary.  .  .  . 

"We  have  to  go  look  for  your  driver,» 
told  him.  "We  try  the  hotels,  nobody  answl. 
want  maybe,  you  can  sleep  w  ith  us,  here,  Sr 
then  find  him  in  the  morning.  Or  maybe  w 
operation  tomorrow,  and  you  can  come4" 
the  American  was  already  on  his  feet;  In 
pulsion  now  was  to  withdraw  as  quickly  |j 
sible— bodily,  emotionally,  totally — from  | 
To  leave.  Then,  as  Nadia  started  the  LanaF 
and  turned  it  toward  the  highway,  he  h*< 
hind  them  a  loud  honking,  and  looked  bacjt 
the  woman  standing  now  alone  in  the  mil 
the  dark  yard,  calling  after  them,  "Hal-looM 
Oh,  Nadia — "  her  voice  gallantly  robust  agn 
only  the  slightest  crack  of  uncertainty  in  it.; 
hail,  " — hal-loo,  Nadia.  Where  are  you  n 
W  hat  is  supposed  to  happen  to  me  now?  .H 

They  found  Abdullah's  car  parked  onl 
street.  Mounting  a  flight  of  stairs,  he  an$ 
roused  the  night  deskman,  who  stood  sways 
a  little  with  his  nightshirt  stuffed  into  beltla 
sers  while  Nadia  asked  him  to  awaken  Alii 
Nadia  turned  to  the  American  and  extent 
hand  to  say  farewell,  and  with  a  brief  dim: is 
clatter  of  footsteps  down  the  stairs,  was  goe. 
American  sat  now  on  a  bench  against  the  m 
long  wainscoted  room  like  the  lobby  of  sun 
frontier  Dodge  City  boarding  house,  and  hi|* 
in  a  silence,  the  emptiness  and  stillness  ffil 
hours  of  night  from  the  other  side  of  thdi 
After  a  while,  there  was  a  mumbling  fron  s 
where.  The  night  clerk  reappeared  and  toj 
his  voice  echoing  up  and  down  the  length^: 
room,  "Your  driver,  come  now.  Say  wait  ■ 
minute."  Behind  his  desk  again,  he  watcc 
American  for  several  minutes,  and  observe 
a  smile,  "Back  to  Amman,  eh?"  The  Aifi 
merely  nodded  at  him.  Abdullah  appeare? 
dressed  with  his  shirt-sleeves  doubled  neats 
from  his  wrists,  but  still  somewhat  stumb| 
sleep,  struggling  to  muster  some  measure  ou 
ness  again,  "Okay,  ready,  no,  fine,  all  right  I 
two,  three  hours'  sleep,  Fm  fine  now.  You| 
across,  much  more  wise,  yes.  So  we  go  h 
Amman.  .  .  ." 

And  as  they  descended  down  through  thaji 
tains,  the  American  stretched  out  on  the  baf 
his  arms  over  his  eyes.  In  a  few  hours  it  wl 
day  again,  that  simple  peaceful  certainty  der 
out  of  dark  limbo  and  chaos,  and  he  well 
leaving,  flying  to  that  other  side,  that  otheiy 
that  he  had  seen  across  the  river.  The  paii  f 
midsection  now  was  only  a  little  duller,  butt 
he  slept. 


people  squeeze  all  they  can  out  of  life* 

down  to  the  whisky  they  drink.  It  has  to  be  V.O. 

mooth.  Very  special*  Very  Canadian. 
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BOOKS 

Away  from  it  all 


Living  the  Good  Life.  How  to  Live 
Sanely  and  Simply  in  a  Troubled 
World,  by  Helen  and  Scott  Nearing. 
Schoeken.  $4.95. 

The  \et»ilik  Eskimo,  by  Asen  Ba- 
likci.  Doubleday.  $8.95. 

A  way.  awa\ — there  is  such  talk  of 
_~\.  it  now  a*  there  must  have  been  in 
the  Twenties,  or  in  the  Brook  Farm 
days  of  the  1840s.  among  the  articu- 
late and  "sophisticated."  our  feadiers 
in  the  breeze  of  culture.  It  is  a  breeze 
which  may  be  only  their  own  hot  air 
but  still  it  is  a  kind  of  augury. 

Hippie  communes  attract  the  foot- 
loose young.  Half  gossip,  half  head- 
lines: we  hear  how  some  sober  family 
of  our  acquaintance  is  packing  off  to 
Florence  quite  in  earnest  to  save  the 
children  from  the  dangers  and  deca- 
dence of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts: 
another  sedate  and  serious  couple  tries 
to  figure  out  how  to  live  in  England: 
novelist*  once  more  remove  dieniselves 
to  France.  W  e  read  how  sturdy  pio- 
neers, having  loaded  the  American 
W  est  .vidi  all  the  DDT  it  will  stand, 
set  sail  for  the  unfenced  outback  of 
Australia. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  been  reminded 
that  v.  e  are  all  descendants  of  people 
who  chose  to  run  away  from  their 
problems  rather  than  to  stay  and  work 
on  diem:  so  perhaps  some  pilgrim 
gene  urges  us  from  time  to  time  just  to 
walk  away  from  our  own  mess.  Most 
of  us  will  never  get  further  than  alco- 
hol and  the  weekend  place,  but  even 
that  emigration  has  its  charms.  And 
real  emigration  too.  For  there  are 
times  and  places  to  get  out.  I  never  felt 
much  gratitude  to  my  grandparents  for 
uprooting  themselves  from  Norway  un- 
til at  last  I  visited  the  old  home.  Then 
1  understood  the  madness  Ibsen  and 
Munch  described,  and  why  one  would 
have  to  get  out  of  diat  land  of  endless 
pine  trees,  rock  piles,  herring,  dour  re- 
pression, where  the  old  Viking  fires  of 
rapine  and  pillage  have  burned  down 
to  cold  small  clinkers  of  quotidian 
greed.  From  some  faded  stereotype  of 
ethnic  prejudice,  it  seemed  strange  at 
first  to  be  cheated  resularlv  bv  tall 


handsome  blue-eyed  people  with  yel- 
low hair.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  they  got  away 
from  it.  my  grandparents,  away  to 
America  where  there  was  farmland 
and  freedom.  And  they  'never  looked 
back. 

Each  of  us  can  make  his  own  list  of 
today's  discontents.  ".  .  .  Power  fail- 
ures, transit  strikes,  epidemics  of  her- 
oin overdose,  water  shortage."  so  Paul 
Goodman  lists  a  few  of  them  in  his 
Introduction  to  Helen  and  Scott  Near- 
ing's  Living  the  Good  Life.  How  to 
Lit  e  Sanely  and  Simply  in  a  Troubled 
World :  "air  pollution,  crashing  aero- 
planes. .  .  ."  This  book,  reissued  now 
from  its  first  publication  in  1954.  is 
one  that  many  of  us  may  soon  be  read- 
ing as  we  take  our  furthest  excursion, 
our  flight  into  armchair  fantasies  of 
living  sanely  and  simply  in  our  trou- 
bled world.  Such  books  have  always 
been  popular.  Walden  is  the  greatest. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  prototype:  akin 
to  them  are  those  more  complex  and 
darker  studies  of  small  isolated  socie- 
ties making  do  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  Tempest,  and  Hawthorne's  Blithe- 
dale  Romance:  seed  catalogues:  and 
the  I  topias  of  our  anthropologists. 
One  of  these.  The  Xetsilik  Eskimo,  will 
be  considered  here. 

The  Nearings  left  New  York  City  in 
1932  for  a  farm  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont. 

W e  left  a  society  gripped  by  de- 
pression and  unemployment,  falling 
a  prey  to  fascism,  on  the  verge  of 
another  world-wide  military  free-for- 
all;  and  entered  a  pre-industrial. 
rural  community.  The  society  from 
which  we  moved  had  rejected  in  prac- 
tice and  in  principle  our  pacifism, 
our  vegetarianism  and  our  collectiv- 
ism. So  thorough  was  this  rejection 
that,  holding  such  views,  we  could 
not  teach  in  the  schools,  icrile  in  the 
press,  or  speak  over  the  radio,  and 
were  denied  our  part  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

Todav.  few  of  us  hold  any  such 
views  with  so  imperiled  a  conviction, 
and  our  world  is  one  of  glut  rather 
than  scarcitv:  but  these  qualifications 


do  not  affect  the  substance  of  el 
They  are  allied  to  other  qual  ci 
that  must  occur  to  us.  I  believ  n 
But  in  the  meantime  this  li » 
itself  is  so  strong  and  crank)  j 
sorbing  that  it  can  give  any  o 
muscles  a  sympathetic  crampii 
his  armchair. 

The  Nearings  bought  for  fcfl 
and  a  mortgage  of  $800  a  t* 
barren  farm  in  a  land  then  £  r 
as  the  deepest  ravaged  Appaxi 
i  Now.  forty  years  later,  it  is  li 
vacationland  summer  and  wra 
the  Nearings  have  since  goi  i 
Maine. 1  On  this  rocky,  rou. . 
depleted  soil  they  planned  • 
their  own  food  and  get  such  1  li 
as  diev  needed  bv  selling  tim.r 
adjacent  woodlands  they  boui^ 
diree  dollars  an  acre.  Inste  , 
found  a  cash  crop  in  maple  s\  j 
timberlands  years  later  becar 
a  small  fortune,  but  true  to  tl-r 
ciples  they  refused  to  profit  fn 
an  increment  and  deeded  the:; 
their  Town.  Thus  sugaring  sol  d 
first  problem,  how  to  finance 'i 
Life. 

So  they  planned  to  set  up  1 
economy  independent  so  far  . 
ble  from  the  American  econoi . 
would   raise  their  own  foocJ 
where  they  could,  use  only  tl J 
wood  for  fuel,  put  up  their  o*,J 
ines  of  their  own  stone,  have 
mum  of  tools,  making  as  man)  i 
as  they  could:  they  would  be  < 
monev.  they  w  ould  trade  or  g : 
all  surplus,  keep  no  animals  (  i 
animals  are  slaves  and  ensla 
keepers  > .  They  would  w  ork  fo 
a  dav  at  "  bread  labor."  reser ) 
rest  of  the  day  for  intellectu 
and  recreation — playing  the  1 1 
of  course.  And  when  there  was  i 
in  bin.  larder,  and  cellar  for  t 
thev  would  quit  work  altogeth 
was  their  ten-year  plan. 

Thev  w  ent  at  this  w  ith  such  j 
zeal  and  system  as  to  appall  the  | 

\(r.  Thompson,  who  teaches  £ngB 
Stony  Brook  campus  of  the  Side  I 
of  Sew  York,  is  a  poet,  critic,  m 
writer. 


o  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Near- 
|how  a  shiftless  lot  who  worked 
ey  felt  like  it,  left  their  tools 
(to  rot  and  rust,  and  wasted 
n  luxuries  like  a  powered  ce- 
Ser,  when  to  mix  by  hand  was 
ating." 


»rocess  is  fascinating,  here  in 
armchair.   They   build  their 
rock  and  hand-hewn  timbers, 
a  sort  of  Frank  Lloyd  \\  right 
tith  no  nonsense  of  running 
;iou  could  build  a  house,  I  sup- 
mn  this  detailed  account,  if  you 
muscles.  They  make  a  splen- 
Jen  of  this  hopeless  soil,  using 
anic  vegetable  and  mineral  fer- 
lis  too  is  told  us  in  prescrip- 
|3:  compost  heap,  just  so  big, 
materials,  just  such  manage- 
ant  just  this,  mulch  it  just  so, 
I  thus,  store  it  by  these  meth- 
I  even  tell  us  what  to  eat,  in 
'ummer.  autumn,  and  winter — 
'organic*'  foods — and  how  to 
so  there  is  little  cooking  or 
ling:  such  foodstuffs  as  are 
suited  for  fingers  alone  are 
l>m  wooden  bowls  with  chop- 


tole  raw  apple  or  cherry,  raw 
corn,  a  whole  raw  carrot, 
\idish  or  turnip,  a  raw  aspara- 
#ot,  a  leaf  of  lettuce,  cress, 
,.,  endive,  chicory,  a  ripe  rasp- 
er tomato  is  more  delectable 
unperverted  taste  than  any 
of  the  most  elaborate  food 
tng. 

'erted:  they  have  many  guests 
tors  and  they  allow  on  the 
no  liquor,  tobacco,  or  coffee, 
'aring  is  today  eighty-seven 
I  and  by  the  photos  looks 
e  the  Pablo  Picasso  of  twenty 
',  only  stronger.  These  days, 
earns  elsewhere,  he  spends 
!te  traveling:  this  spring  in 
returning  from  Europe  and 
walked  his  three  miles  every 
ugh  our  distressing  streets,  to 
he  public  library. 
Dr  breakfast. 

nets  among  us  dipped  whole 
in  honey  and  then  in  wheat 
\ftarter  sections  of  apples  were 
in  the  same  way,  or  spread 
anut  butter.  .  .  .  Breakfast 
■Tided  out  by  a  handful  of 
sr  seeds,  herb  tea  sneetened 
ley,  or  a  tablespoon  of  black- 
olasses  in  hot  water. 


THESE  OLD  BOTTLES  date  way  back  to  the  days 
when  Jack  Daniel  made  them  to  celebrate  special  occasions. 

One  was  for  winning  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair.  And  another,  in  1896,  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Tennessee  statehood.  He  even  made  a 
special  bar  bottle  for  his  favorite 
hotel,  the  Maxwell  House,  in 
Nashville.  But  when  it  came  to 
whiskey,  Mr.  Jack  wouldn't  cater 
to  change.  He  insisted  on  charcoal 
mellowing  every  drop.  He  was 
too  good  a  whiskey  man  to 
alter  that,  no  matter  what  the 


occasion. 
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HOOKS 


Soup  and  cereal  for  lunch;  salad  and 
vegetables  for  dinner. 

With  the  community,  they  had  their 
I  roubles.  The  natives  resisted  their 
plans  for  forming  cooperatives  to  har- 
vest and  market  local  produce;  their 
forum  group  collapsed,  the  community 
house  was  abandoned.  Vermonters  are 
atomistic,  separatist,  isolationist.  There 
is  no  group  spirit  or  neighborhood  dis- 
cipline Still,  the  Nearings  found  their 
Good  Life.  "The  most  harmonious  life 
is  one  in  which  theory  and  practice  are 
unified."  Yes,  they  would  do  it  all  again. 

Unite  properly,  the  Nearings  do  not 
record  in  this  book  just  what  the  activ- 
ities were  for  which  they  gained  time 
l>\  their  "bread  labor."  We  could  live 
their  life  without  any  compulsion  to 
their  particular  ideologies.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  know  these — except, 
as  I  said  earlier,  possibly  in  some  final 
querulous  wonder  about  this  kind  of 
Good  Life.  Scott  Wearing  for  sevent) 
years  has  been  a  force  in  American 
radical  movements,  was  dismissed  from 
teaching  posts,  first  in  1915  for  fight- 
ing child  labor  and  then  again  in  1917 
for  his  pacifism.  He  joined  the  Com- 
munist party  in  1926,  and  resigned  in 
1929  when  Moscow  disapproved  a 
manuscript  of  his.  The  library  card  in- 


dex of  his  books  and  pamphlets  is  two 
inches  thick.  Today  he  writes  regularly 
for  the  "independent  Marxist"  journal, 
Monthly  Review.  In  these  pages  this 
rugged  individualist,  tireless  debater 
and  speaker,  full  of  his  fruit  and  his 
nuts,  his  honey  and  turnips  and  figs, 
can  blandly  deem  that  civil  liberties 
and  freedom  of  speech  are  simply  not 
necessary  in  "the  Socialist  countries." 
In  these  lands — the  Soviet  I  nion  and 
Kast  European  socialist  states.  China, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam.  Outer 
Mongolia,  Cuba,  lands  which  give  "dig- 
nity and  status  to  the  heretofore  under- 
privileged"— the  leaders  will  decree  lib- 
erties  when   it  seems  advisable. 

"  The  most  harmonious  life  is  one  in 
which  theory  and  practice  are  unified." 
Is  it  invidious  to  drag  these  weird  poli- 
tics in  at  the  end  of  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  brave  and  cranky  Vermont 
achievement?  But  when  does  a  crank 
lux-  touch  with  humanity?  All  is  not 
necessarily  well  because  of  a  wooden 
plank  table,  lettuce  hearts,  escarole, 
endive,  dandelion  and  spinach  leaves. 


The  Eskimos:  a  society  of  Crusoes. 
they  roamed  the  most  inhospitable 
places  of  our  globe  w  ith  no  more  equip- 


ment than  a  man  could  pick 
carry,  smiling  broadly  in  halo  . 
fur.  In  their  snug  igloos  they 
on  furs  by  the  blubber  lamp,  m 
with   their   moon-faced  babii 
know  no  wars,  no  trade,  they 
kings,  no  sheriffs,  no  rich,  andp 
W  hen  Nanook  spears  a  walru 
tiny  village  shares  in  it.  And  t 
lend  out  their  w  ives,  such  is  th 
cent  hospitality.  .  .  . 

The  \etsilik  Es kimo  curdles; | 
these  illusions.  Noble  these 
may  be  in  many  ways,  of  ii 
courage  and  endurance,  but  ha r 
are  not — they  were  not.  Asend; 
now  Professor  of  Anthropoloj*  : 
I  niversity  of  Montreal,  has  m 
a  restoration  of  the  life  of  thidl 
tribe  as  it  was  before  the  win 
came.  It  is  a  story  of  a  humafsi 
in  the  most  extreme  conditi,  s 
pushed  into  a  corner  that  mais 
reau's  hut  a  Hilton  suite.  Ancli 
this  corner,  has  its  marvels  oitl 
sourcefulness  of  muscle  and  bi  i 
as  w  e  marvel  at  the  resourcefi  n 
the  Nearings  in  their  primit  e 
reliance.  But  life  is  life.  To  bi  i 
survive  and  raise  one's  famil  i 
bleakest  Arctic  conditions  with  c 
but  one's  own  skills  to  count  o  I 
still  not  to  escape  the  inner  ci 
of  life. 

Balikci  starts  with  a  presenjfl 
the  Netsilik  technology  as  it  (la 
fore  the  introduction  of  firear  1 
tools,    imported    clothing  an, 
These  people — two  or  three  hu  b 
all — lived  above  the  Arctic  Qc 
the  bleakest  possible  lands,  w 
temperature  is  often  forty  be 
in  winter  and  usually  less  tl, 
above  in  the  warmest  season ' 
were  caribou,  bears,  musk  oxt 
salmon  trout,  and  other  fish.  T  - 
to  provide  all  there  was,  and  | 
them  was  an  endless,  unremittij 
necessarily  obsessive  task. 

Snow   and  ice  themselves  \j 
first  materials  of  the  Netsilil 
provided  their  winter  build  in; 
furniture,  and  other  objects,  e 
used  in  buildings,  too,  and 
runners,  and  for  glue.  For  ear  | 
these  materials  they  had  higl 
cialized  tools. 

Skins  provided  clothing  am  5 
blankets,  thongs,  summer  tents, 
Each  kind  of  skin  and  fur  had 
virtue   requiring  a  special  te  i 
and  special  tools. 

Bone  provided  most  tools  an 
ons.  Again,  each  bone,  tooth,  c £ 
had   special   properties,   for  ' 


Drop-in  movies. 


Drop  in . .  .  shoot!  Just  drop 
in  the  film  cartridge  and  you're 
ready  to  shoot  bright,  colorful 
super  8  movies.  Automati- 
cally. No  threading.  No  wind- 
ing. Your  hands  nevej-  touch  film. 

Price  subject  to 


This  Kodak  Instamatic  M9 
movie  camera  has  power  zoom, 
reflex  viewing,  extra-fast  f/1.8 
—     lens,  automatic  electric  eye.  Four 
shooting  speeds.  Less  than  $200. 
At  your  photo  dealer's.  A 

change  without  notice.  jfl 
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dzes,  knives,  spears,  saws,  har- 
bows,  fishhooks,  ladles,  forks, 

pounders,  marrow  extractors, 
itone  provided  lamps  and  pots, 
at  was  just  about  that.  Little 
f  driftwood  might  be  found  for 

or  pegs. 

the  game  moved  around  sea- 
the  Netsilik  had  constantly  to 
he  move  too:  inland  in  sum- 
caribou  and  river  fish,  out 
3  ice  in  winter  for  seals.  The 
les  of  these  hunts,  described  in 
nd  with  illustrations,  are  quite 
to  ensure  the  armchair  observer 
would  starve  or  die  of  fright 
fore  he  could  master  them, 
(scribing  the  ferocious  and  ex- 
dangerous  fight  that  ensued 
polar  bear  was  sighted,  Balikci 
,  "The  Netsilik  never  withdrew 
bear  hunt.  Bear  meat  was 
/alued  and  was  shared  by  all 
ters,  while  the  man  who  gave 
the  fatal  thrust  kept  the  skin." 
ound  of  the  year  went,  seldom 
in  a  few  days  from  starvation, 
rough,  whole  families  starved 

1  little  band  of  hunters,  the  kin- 
tre  so  complicated  we  have  no 
or  many  of  the  relationships 
)gnized.  In  addition  to  the  net- 
F  blood,  there  were  clusters  of 
in  the  social  sphere:  meat- 
partnerships  I  a  man  addressed 
r  in  daily  speech  by  that  part 
ved,   as.   okpatiga,   my  hind 
wife-lending  partnerships ; 
rtnerships,  wrestling  partner- 
id  so  on.  All  this  and  the  role 
Derson  in  relation  to  the  other 
,  bed  here  in  ways  that  make 
life  of  these  people  very  vivid 

ng  partnerships  were  frequent- 
with  wife  exchange.  Song  fel- 
oreet,  belonged  mostly  to  dif- 
rmps.  When  they  met  in  the 
iter  settlement,  they  held  drum 
i  the  ceremonial  igloo.  First, 
i  fellow  had  to  compose  a  new 
ji  text  and  melody,  and  teach 
wife.  When  the  wives  had  fin- 
rning  their  husbands'  songs, 
1  met  with  the  camp  people 
i 


I  .<  fellows  stood  in  the  mid- 
I  ding  each  other  by  the  waist, 
I  ;/  the  audience,  and  crying 
'J  '  as  a  sign  of  joy  and  friend- 
h'i  ley  rubbed  noses,  called  each 
I  peatedly  idluarjuga  (my  song 
»*[  and  then  one  of  the  wives 
n  singing,  with  the  refrain  re- 


peated by  a  group  of  women  behind 
her.  Her  husband  danced  at  a  slow 
pace,  beat  the  drum  and  shouted,  "/, 
ai,  ai.".  .  .  Very  frequently  the  two 
fellows  were  so  closely  associated 
that  whenever  they  wished,  they  ex- 
changed wives.  .  .  .  The  wives  ivere 
usually  consulted.  .  .  . 

How  happy !  But  there  was  a  side  of 
it  as  dark  as  the  sunless  Polar  winter. 
Female  infanticide  was  practiced  to  such 
an  extreme  that  there  w  ere  never  enough 
women  to  go  around,  and  even  the  sur- 
vival of  the  little  band  was  threatened 
by  this.  No  traveler  with  his  wife — an 
Eskimo's  most  valuable  property — was 
ever  safe.  Capricious  murder  also 
seemed  commonplace,  as  was  rape  and 
the  seduction  of  small  children.  In  this 
little  Netsilik  tribe,  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  one  suicide  successful  or  at- 
tempted every  year,  and  most  were  suc- 
cessful. For  all  their  cooperation  in 
hunt  and  in  camp,  rivalry  often  led  to 
prolonged  bouts  of  jealousy  and  to 
fights.  "He  killed  Amarualik  because 
the  latter  was  constantly  making  fun  of 
him."  Murder  could  be  done  by  mag- 
ic, too.  Everyone  lived  in  dread  of  sor- 
cery. Insane  persons  could  be  executed, 
and  dangerous  witches.  Spirits  were 
everywhere,  the  shamans  could  only 


partly  control  them.  The  human  soul 
was  immortal,  and  some  animal  souls 
too,  but  they  could  easily  be  put  in 
peril,  and  could  put  other  souls  in 
peril.  Dwarfs  and  monsters  in  many 
forms,  who  might  be  bloodthirsty  and 
dangerous,  abounded  in  mountain  crev- 
ices, on  ice  fields,  often  invisible.  .  .  . 
Sickness  was  always  caused  by  evil 
ghosts  and  spirits,  usually  angered  by 
a  breach  of  one  of  the  elaborate  taboos 
that  hedged  in  all  activities  of  hunting, 
eating,  building,  sex.  .  .  .  Cannibalism 
was  a  recognized  last  resort  when  hunt- 
ing failed. 


Oh  to  break  away  from  civilization 
and  its  complicated  discontents! 
Power  failures,  transit  strikes,  epidem- 
ics of  heroin  overdoses,  air  pollution, 
crashing  airplanes.  .  .  .  Yes,  these  we 
can  escape  from,  but  is  it  not  the  old- 
est knowledge  of  all,  that  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  human  condition?  Per- 
haps a  quiet  weekend  is  all  we  should 
really  try  for.  It  is  possible  that  we 
could  get  too  far  away  from  the  com- 
plications, could  get  deeper  than  we 
may  care  to  venture  into  the  condi- 
tion itself.  □ 
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Drop-in  movies. 


Drop  in. . . show!  This  Kodak 
Instamalic  M109  movie  pro- 
jector makes  showing  movies 
as  easy  as  taking  them. 

The  secret's  in  Kodak's 
new  projection  cartridge. 

Just  drop  it  into  place... 
and  turn  on  the  show.  You 
don't  have  to  handle  the  film 
at  all.  When  the  movie's  over, 
the  film  rewinds  back  into  the 
cartridge.  Automatically. 

That's  not  all.  The  new 
M109  takes  cartridges  and 
regular  reels  (up  to  400  feet), 
in  both  8mm  and  super  8. 

See  drop-in  movies  at  your 
dealer's.  The.  new  Kodak 
Instamatic  M109  projector, 
f/1.5  lens,  less  than  $160. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


Nothing  But  a  Fine  Tooth  Comh: 
Essays  in  Social  Criticism,  1944- 
1  *>f>*>,  by  David  T.  Bazelon.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  cloth,  $9.95;  paper,  $2.95. 

Extraordinary  books  deserve  extra- 
ordinar)  critical  receptions,  but  the 
reception  that  has  greeted  David  Ba- 
zelon's  collection  of  a  quarter-century's 
worth  of  brilliant  social  commentary 
is  only  extraordinary  for  its  nonex- 
istence. Truly  amazing,  especially  when 
one  considers  that,  through  the  years, 
Mr.  Bazelon  has  appeared  in  all  the 
best  places;  that  he  has  worked  near 
the  (  enter  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
intellectual  community;  that  his  book 
constitutes  a  convenient  summary  (and 
often  a  devastating  critique)  of  that 
influential  group's  preoccupations,  be- 
musements,  complaints,  and  quarrels; 
that  with  its  revealing  introduction  and 
lacerating,  often  hilarious  headnotes  to 
ever)  piece,  il  is  a  self-transcending 
work  -a  collection  of  pieces  thai  he- 
comes  a  unique  effort  in  autobiography. 

Moreover,  it  appears  at  a  moment 
when,  half-crazed  by  the  need  to  re- 
define ourselves  and  the  new  American 
reality,  we  accord  the  status  of  revela- 
tion to  the  pronouncements  of  Maoist 
fdm  directors,  hysteric  adolescents, 
shrieking  feminists,  and  aging  homo- 
sexuals compelled  to  politicalize  their 
romantic  feelings  toward  youth  or  to 
dismiss  as  a  falling  Rome  a  society 
that  has  failed  to  meet  their  standards 
of  elegance.  In  this  gabble  one  might 
have  thought  at  least  a  few  voices 
would  murmur  welcome  to  the  book  of 
a  man  whose  lifetime  effort  has  been 
to  apply  gift  and  grounding  to  the 
analysis  of  the  American  condition. 

Appearances  to  the  contrary,  of 
course,  such  an  attempt  is  not  very 
fashionable  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Baze- 
lon himself  manages  to  state  very  neatly 
the  problem  of  getting  people  to  think 
straight  about  our  situation:  "The  con- 
fusion of  personal  and  social  policy 
considerations  is  now,  among  us,  at 
an  exquisite  height:  I  know  women 
who  cannot  be  diverted  from  imagin- 
ing themselves  as  mothers  of  napalmed 
babies  long  enough  to  give  substantial 
attention  to  their  own  affluent  chil- 
dren."  The  problem,  as  he  sees  it,  is 


thai  we  can  only  resolve  the  conflict 
between  our  ideals  and  guilt-inducing 
bul  hard-to-abandon  prosperity  by 
willed  plunges  into  radical  oversimpli- 
fication of  issues. 

Bazelon's  argument,  somewhat  over- 
simplified, is  that  the  "absurdly  de- 
rived and  puerile  emotionality"  of  the 
intellectually  and  socially  dominant 
class  in  our  society  is  the  result  of  a 
failure  in  self-understanding.  It  is,  he 
notes,  a  propertyless  class.  The  only 
capital  of  its  members  is  their  newly 
educated,  half-educated  brains.  These 
the)  place  in  the  service  of  those  pri- 
vate  governments  known  as  corpora- 
tions and.  until  recently,  they  derived 
their  sense  of  community,  such  as  it 
was.  from  a  shared  drive  for  affluence 
land,  possibly,  security).  But  that 
community  is  now  widely  perceived  as 
fake,  foolish,  and  failed;  Vietnam,  the 
urban  and  racial  crises,  the  fury  of 
their  kids  have  taught  them  that  much 
at  least.  Even  so,  very  few  of  them 
land  this  includes  the  allegedly  rev- 
olutionary young)  are  willing  to  give 
up  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of 
prosperity  in  order  to  create  a  new 
community  along  the  lines  of  the 
Utopias  they  are  doomed  by  their 
"smartness"  to  imagine.  Then  the 
media — "the  bullhorn  of  affluence" — 
further  confuse  them  and  the  issues: 
mixing  entertainment  and  politics 
(stressing  the  violent  element  in  each), 
in  the  name  of  the  only  ideology  Ba- 
zelon believes  to  carry  any  real  charge 
for  most  of  us — consumerism.  Indeed 
he  believes  violence  and  consumerism 
are  analogous;  the  former  offering 
"the  simplest  resolution  of  anything," 
the  latter  offering  the  simplest  method 
of  confirming  our  belief  in  the  fantasy 
of  affluence. 

Not  that  Bazelon  is  an  apologist  for 
the  people  who  own  and  manage  the 
machine.  They  emerge  from  his  analy- 
sis as  really  stupid  and  inept,  pos- 
sibly the  worst  "Establishment"  ever 
to  attempt  to  manage  a  complex  and 
historically  significant  state  in  human 
history.  And  their  first  victims  are  the 
young.  "Daddy,"  as  Bazelon  with  a 
certain  irritable  compassion  translates 
what  the  kids  are  really  saying,  "why 


did    you   make   me   rich,  ji 
Why  not  one  word  about  wl  | 
with  it?  Why  did  you  lea\ 
learn  everything  important 
horse  operas?" 

But  in  attempting  to  sumrr 
position,  I  have  insufficiently 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
his  strenuous  intellectual  journ 
is  stuff  here  on  the  law,  poj 
ture,  psychology,  even  John 
and  Eouis  Auchincloss  that  e  la 
political  economy  in  daringVin 
rageous  truth-telling,  and  in  "fo 
us  the  delight  of  watching  a'rs 
mind  at  play  in  fresh  fields. 

Up  Against  the  Fourth  ^yl 
says  on  Modern  Theater, 

Lahr.  Grove  Press,  $7.50. 

For  the  past  decade  the  t 
this  country  has  steadily  dei 
its  ability  to  interest  the  re 
cultivated  man.  There  are,  o 
many  reasons  for  this  (lack 
wrights,  competition  from  oth 
for  talent  and  for  audience  ; 
the  exigencies  of  commerce,  : 
one  of  them  not  often  men 
the  general  lack  of  critical  intdi 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subji 
Lahr  stands  in  refreshing  car; 
the  norm — a  youngish  critu 
passion  for  his  subject  that 
all  understanding  (at  least  by 
admirable  sobriety  in  an  an 
bitchiness  is  often  the  best  we  n 
for,  and  a  wide-ranging  curie 
intellect  that  allow  him  to  hoc 
failures  of  our  theater  with 
ures  of  our  society  and  to 
bear  on  the  theatrical  experii 
terial    from   sources    as  diys 
Tocqueville  and  Norman  0.  B  % 
addition,  and  unlike  most  ci  c 
is  not  afraid  to  go  out  and  asl  i 
wright  or  a  director  just  what  1  t 
he's  doing,  a  practice  which  m  e 
example,  his  piece  on  Jules  a 
Little  Murders  quite  the  m( 
thing  I've  seen  on  Feiffer 
of  the  best  on  satire  in  genei  • 
also  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
is  a  positive  thinker,  spending 
time  than  most  of  his  colleagu 
wailing  the  wretched  state  of  th 


|i:er,  far  more  in  opening  him- 
|  he  virtues  to  be  found  in 

■  •its  as  different  as  Arthur  Kop- 
||  irold  Pinter,  in  experiences  as 
|  s  street  theater  and  Oh,  Col- 
li me  of  his  enthusiasms  are  in- 
§  b  to  me,  as  is,  I  must  confess. 
1  acle  of  an  intelligent  writer 
it]  himself  with  such  dedication 

I  as  resistant  to  reason  as  the 
lj}  Still,  I  suppose  if  it  is  ever 
J  thing  other  than  what  it  is,  it 

I I  He  John  Lahrs,  not  fewer. 
I  ;ny  case,  it  provides  him  with 
1  on  which  he  can  exercise  an 
Iner,  and  generally  attractive 
1  f  and  we  must  be  grateful  for 
h  that  turns  on  someone  as  nice 
i  iluable  as  Mr.  Lahr.     — R.S. 

Ilary  Journey  to  Siberia,  by 
iVmalrik.  Harcourt  Brace  Jo- 
I ,  $6.95. 

hi  Amalrik  is  a  young  Russian 
I ,  playwright,  and  artist  of 
1 ).  A  completely  sane  society 
Iford  him  the  option  of  ignor- 
■iics — not  to  mention  the  occult 
I  f  food  production.  In  the  So- 
1  >n  he  did  not  have  to  choose 
1  involvement:  it  chose  him. 
I  of  those  characters  in  Kafka, 
r  thai  somebody  had  been  tell- 
I  about  him  and,  quite  without 
I  on  on  his  part,  he  found  him- 

■  sted.  The  apartment  in  which 
I  with  an  invalid  father  was 
I  his  unpublished  plays  were 
I:d  for  earmarks  of  "pornog- 
|!lhe  was  tried  as  a  "parasite" 
I  off  to  Tomsk  for  a  year's 
I'ibor  on  a  collective  farm.  A 
Joint  eventually  quashed  the 
I  allowing  him  to  go  free;  but, 
I  ersisted  in  the  dialogue  with 
I  he  did  not  choose  to  start, 
i  is  in  custody  again. 

Iain  fault  seems  to  have  been 
I  by  with  w  hat  the  police  called 
I"  art.  With  dry  understate- 
I  without  rancor,  he  describes 
Iriences  with  the  police,  the 
:*  id  the  jails :  u  illi  fellow  |>i  is- 
l  id  finally  the  bleak  life  of  the 
I  collective  farm.  The  latter 
I  hocked  him.  The  life  of  the 
I  tparently  has  yielded  very  few 
Bps  to  the  twentieth  century, 
I  Russian  standards.  Amalrik 
I  id  the  collective  farmers  as 
I 'en  enjoyed  some  of  them,  but 
l/enliness  disgusted  him.  They 
lipeople  with  whom  you  could 

■  ling" — pliant  and  submissive 
llfthority,  however  arbitrary  or 


Gordon's. 
If s  how 
the  English 
keep  their 
gin  up! 


...so 

this  Thanksgiving, 

keep  up 

the  spirits, too! 


Distilled 
LondonDry 
Gin 


Tiim:>_g.i*t*M.l.W!. 


The  gobbler  is  dressed 
and  ready  to  be  roasted. 
The  f ixin's  are  ready,  too. 
Now,  how  about  you?  Are 
you  ready  with  Gordon's, 
delicately  flavoured, 
incredibly  dry  Gordon's 
Gin?  Alexander  Gordon's 
impeccable  discovery 
over  200  years  ago  gave 
us  the  formula  on 
which  we  still  base 
every  drop  of  Gordon's. 
Because  we  know:  It  took 
an  awful  lot  of  thankful 
pilgrims  to  make  Gordon's 
the  biggest  seller  in 
England,  America, 
the  world. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF.  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.,  LTD.,  LINDEN,  N  I. 


"A  great  book  by  an  extra 
ordinary  man." 


-DR.  JAMES  B.  CON  ANT 

A  personal  record  of  the  last  sixty  years  .  .  .  by 
the  distinguished  scicntist-engineer-inventor 
who  was  a  chief  architect  of  the  changes  those 
years  have  made  in  our  way  of  life,  our  atti- 
tudes, our  values. 
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"A  reading  of  this  book  makes  it 
clear  that  one  is  meeting  with  the 
mind  of  a  genius." 

—ERIC  HODG1NS 


"A  most  vivid,  wise,  and  exciting 
work." 

-CARYL  P.  HASKINS,  President, 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

Frontis.  Index.  $8.95 
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HOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


C.  L.  Sulzberger 

the  last  of  the  great  foreign 
correspondents,  oilers  a  mag- 
nificent viewol  the  momentous 
events  ol  a  crucial  decade  and 
of  the  men  who  shaped  it. 
His  major  portrait  of  Gen- 
eral <  harles  de  Gaulle,  "the 
very  last  of  the  giants,"  is  an 
important  record  of  contem- 
porary history  in  the  making. 
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THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GIANTS 

$12.50-  Id  pages  of  photographs 
I  he  Macmillan  Company 

866  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


This  is  your  life  line. 


If  you're  not  doing  something 

with  your  life, 
it  doesn't  matter  how  long  it  is. 


,<r  i   The  Peace  Corps. 

r*B  advertising  contributed  lor  the  public  good 


incompetent;  brutalized  by  routine; 
superstitious — some  of  them  reported 
having  seen  patients  roasting  over  slow 
lues  at  the  district  hospital:  and  wholly 
uninterested  in  improvement.  To  be 
thus  abruptl)  transported  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  primitive  kolkoz  at  Tomsk 
filled  Amalrik  with  doubt  of  the  Soviet 
I  nion's  r  apacity  for  self-renewal.  The 
farmers  lived  for  their  meager  paydays, 
when  the)  promptly  spent  their  wages 
on  gingerbread  and  vodka,  and  "from 
all  over  the  village  we  could  hear 
drunken  shouting  and  shrieking  of 
women."  Involuntary  Journey  is  not, 
as  it  might  be,  a  rancid  hook,  but  no 
less  powerful  for  its  equanimity.  Of 
course  it  hasn  t  been  and  won't  be  pub- 
lished in  Russia,  although  Amalrik  is 
not  an  ideologue,  not  anti-Russian,  and 
certainl)  not  a  counterrevolutionary. 
In  fact,  it  doesn't  stretch  matters  to  call 
him  a  patriot.  But  since  he  advocates 
minimum  due  process  of  law,  cultural 
freedom,  and  critical  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic absurdities  he  is  the  kind  of 
patriot  Soviet  Russia  finds  inconvenient 
and  embarrassing.  — E.Y. 

84.  Charing  Cross  Road,  by  Helene 
HanfT.  Grossman,  $4.95. 

Cultural  footnote:  they  have  finally 
succeeded  in  creating  a  non-book  that 
can  only  he  appreciated  by  people  who 
care  verv  greatly  for  books.  The  para- 
dox is  so  attractive,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  hook  selling  exactly  zero  copies 
so  lively,  that  one  cannot  resist  calling 
attention  to  its  existence.  This  wee  vol- 
ume brings  together  twenty  years  of 
correspondence  between  the  author  and 
a  clerk  named  Frank  Doel.  who  worked 
for  a  dealer  in  used  books  in  London. 
In  addition  to  the  burden  of  having 
to  dig  out  the  obscure  editions  she  re- 
quested. Mr.  Doel  had  to  put  up  with 
Miss  Hanff's  relentless  cheerfulness  and 
equally  relentless  pose  of  helplessness 
before  the  vagaries  of  the  international 
monetary  and  postal  systems.  She  ac- 
cidentally-on-purpose  set  up  a  situation 
where  American  innocence  and  insou- 
ciance battered  away  at  England's 
vaunted  reserve  until  under  the  on- 
slaught of  friendliness  and  tinned 
hams  Mr.  Doel  capitulated.  It's  all 
rather  embarrassing,  but  one  does  suc- 
cumb to  the  charm  of  his  impeccability 
if  not  to  her  studied  dizziness.  His 
sudden  death  saddens  the  reader  and 
it  is  almost  annoying  to  feel  a  genuine 
emotion  when  one  thought  one  was 
floating  lazily  on  a  pond  of  trivia.  One 
is  even  glad,  in  a  way,  that  Miss  Hanff 
has  rescued  from  anonymity  an  obvi- 


ously good  and  decent  man.  Si 
rather  imagines  he  would  havt 
proved  even  of  this  small  fu 
him.  84,  Charing  Cross  Road  i 
all  the  sort  of  thing  he  woul 
liked  dealing  in,  you  know. 

Oh!  Sex  Education,  by  Man 

ted.  Praeger,  $7.95. 

It's  nasty  business,  the  right 
America,  don't  you  forget  it, 
sometimes,  thank  the  Lord,  it's 
nasty  as  others.  It's  not,  for  i 
as  if  they  managed  to  block  the 
ol  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
they  did  do.  was  to  get  the  fi 
old  Anaheim.  California,  mo< 
education  program  if  not  quit 
ished,  then,  shall  we  say.  very  eff  ( 
emasculated. 

Mary  Breasted  proceeds  in  th 
rambling,    sensible,    highly    p  ■ 
left-liberal  bias  assumed,  if  not1| 
tightly   organized,  nevertheless  I 
intelligent  style  of  the  Vittagi* 
I  where  she  is  a  reporter  I,  to  be- 1 
story  here,   with  the  Orange  ji 
well-meaning  liberals  vs.  the  sav.J 
the-back-seat  crazies.  Only,  cu 
the  Antis   (as  she  calls  the  ?! 
education  claque)  turn  out  to 
where  near  as  wild  and  woolly 
Breasted  expected:   instead  sh 
them  rather  sympathetic — dete 
frightened    people,   often  imn 
from  places  like  Enid,  Oklahom 
defenders  of  what  have  become 
ity  values  in  modern  America. 

Miss  Breasted  continues  her 
gation  of  the  controversy  in  the? 
main  portion  of  the  book  by 
out  Dr.  Gordon  V.  Drake,  form 
ciate  of  Billie  James  Hargis,  no 
haranguer  and  pamphleteer  on  t 
ject  of  no  more  sex  in  the  scho< 
his  principal  target,  Dr.  Mary 
rone,  executive  director  of  the  Se: 
mation  and  Education  Council 
United  States  (SIECUS).  Miss  B 
meets  the  maligned  and  belet 
Dr.  Calderone  and  finds  her, 
little  stuffy.  And  proud  to  the  p< 
well,  arrogance.  Worse  than  tlia 
Breasted  begins  to  realize  that  | 
Dr.  Calderone  is  every  bit  as  J 
prisoner  of  her  own  prejudices 
right-wing  enemies.  Dr.  Cald 
position,  as  it  happens,  is  that 
one  should  save  it  for  a  "matur 
mitment,"  which  is  somethin 
would  hopefully  lead  to  mania 
Dr.  Calderone,  Mary  Breasted  r 
sex  education  is  "basically  a  f< 
moral  indoctrination  .  .  .  and  he 
was.  in  essence,  an  attempt  to 


Your  $10  Christmas  gift  will  provide 

up  to  $240  worth  of  meat,  milk  and  bread 

for  hungry  families 


On  the  back  roads  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  other  parts  of  the  deep  South, 
there  are  thousands  of  families  facing 
slow  starvation.  Right  now.  Right  here 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Their  diets  are  so  poor  and  so  inade- 
quate that  hunger  and  malnutrition  have 
become  part  of  their  lives.  Many  chil- 
dren have  actually  never  known  what  it 
is  like  not  to  be  hungry.  Who  are  these 
families?  Tenant  farmers,  field  hands, 
seasonal  workers  .  .  .  some  with  no  in- 
come at  all . . .  living  in  old  broken  down 
shacks,  spending  winters  huddled 
around  fires  trying  to  stay  warm. 


The  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
is  now  in  its  third  year  of  collecting 
money  to  buy  Food  Stamps  for  the 
neediest  of  these  families.  Under  the 
federally  sponsored  Food  Stamp  Plan, 
500  buys  as  much  as  $12  worth  of  Food 
Stamps.  Thus  your  $10 — an  amount 
that  buys  "just  another  Christmas  gift" 
for  more  fortunate  kids  —  can  mean 
$240  worth  of  urgently  needed  nourish- 
ment to  help  a  family  survive. 

To  contribute  to  this  fund,  please 
send  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  can  to 
the  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 
Contributions  are  tax-deductible. 

Thank  you.  And  may  you  have  a  joy- 
ous Holiday. 

NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund* 
Dept.AH-JBox  121,  Radio  City  Sta. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

'A  project  of  the  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
— tax  deductible  arm  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


Having  trouble 

expressing 
your  thoughts? 

Reach  for  the  one  book  that 
fits  quotations  to  your  ideas. 


Quotations 


The  International  Thesaurus  of 
Quotations  leads  you  straight  to 
quotations  that  say  what  you  want 
to  say  in  fresh,  forceful,  witty 
words.  It  does  for  quotations  what 
Roget's  International  Thesaurus 
does  for  words! 

No  need  to  recall  authors'  names. 
No  need  to  search  for  half- 
remembered  phrases.  Just  bring 
the  idea.  The  ITQ  does  the  rest! 
The  International  Thesaurus  of 
Quotations  is  a  book  for  today. 
More  than  a  third  of  its  quotes  are 
from  the  twentieth  century.  You'll 
find: 

•  16,000  quotations  in  all,  span- 
ning 2,500  years  and  six  con- 
tinents. 

•  quotations  on  today's  concerns: 

alienation,  conformity,  identity, 
generations,  population,  nucle- 
ar power. 

•  quotations  from  today's  figures: 
LeRoi  Jones, Marshall  McLuhan, 
Russell  Baker,  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko,  Eric  Hoffer. 

Publishers'  Weekly  calls  it  "an  ex- 
ceptional buy"  at  $8.95  for  the 
plain  edition;  $10.00  for  the  thumb- 
indexed. 

"Certain  to  be  a  major  tool,  resource, 
or  weapon  of  speech-writers,  essay- 
ists, and  after-dinner  speakers." 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Available  at  your  bookstore  or 
use  convenient  coupon  below. 

 money-back  guarantee  

j    THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

Dept.  DLS 
j    201  Park  Avenue  South,  N.Y.C.  10003 

Please  send  me    copies  of 

The  International  Thesaurus  of  Quotations 
I  □  Plain  $8.95  □  Thumb-indexed  $10.00 
I  Payment  enclosed.  I  understand  that  if  I 
|  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return 
the  book(s)  within  10  days  for  full  refund 
|    of  purchase  price. 

I  Address 
1 


(please  print) 


City 


State_ 


Zip_ 


Include  sales  tax  where  applicable 


conventional  morality  by  rendering  it 
more  tolerable." 

At  times,  Mary  Breasted's  approach 
seemed  to  me  a  little  haphazard,  or  per- 
haps it  was  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
reporting  business  showed  through  too 
much.  offending  m\  sense  of  modest) 
about  such  things  (at  a  sex-education 
convention,  for  instance,  she  tells  us 
about  writing  out  twenty  phone  mes- 
sages, as  sort  of  a  random  way  of  get- 
ting in  touch  with  some  of  the  experts. 
Do  we  really  want  to  know  this? ) .  But 
her  own  observations  and  conclusions 
are  so  fresh,  wry,  and  forthrightly 
sane,  that  I  was  willing  to  proceed 
through  some  too-raw  interview  ma- 
terial to  get  to  them. 

In  the  end,  Miss  Breasted  judges  the 
whole  controversy  anachronistic,  and 
everyone's  energy  misplaced,  with  her 
sympathies  leaning  in  the  direction  of 
the  right-wingers,  with  whom  she  iden- 
tifies as  a  fellow  philosophical  minor- 
ity, if  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  shame  of  it  is,  she  concludes, 
that  everyone  is  so  concerned  with  in- 
stilling one  sort  of  outdated  values  or 
another,  that  nobody  on  either  side 
cares  much  about  answering  the  kids' 
real  questions:  "They  wanted  to  know 
what  made  a  good  marriage.  And  they 
wanted  to  know  what  made  good  sex. 
They  wanted  to  know  whether  they 
were  normal  and  whether  they  would 
suffer  if  they  decided  to  try  sleeping 
together.  And  whether  anybody  would 
fall  in  love  with  them  "     — J.M.H. 

Joshua,  Firstborn,  by  Frances  Kar- 
len  Santamaria.  Dial,  $5.95. 

Childbirth  is  a  comprehensive  and 
very  specific  philosophical  experience 
for  most  women  suggesting,  as  it  does, 
large  rumbling  questions  about  begin- 
nings and  endings.  Joshua,  Firstborn  is 
a  true  account  of  this  timeless  drama 
set  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  (Greece) 
amidst  curious  customs,  language  dif- 
ficulties, and  endless  misunderstandings. 
The  American  mother-to-be  is  filled 
with  abstract  longings  for  ancient  civi- 
lization and  a  dismal  predisposition  to- 
ward natural  childbirth.  And  this  author 
really  had  a  case.  She  and  her  husband 
dragged  halfway  around  the  world  so 
that  she  could  deliver,  cross-culturally, 
in  an  underground  natural-childbirth 
clinic.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  she  was 
trying  for  the  original  birth. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  all 
young  mothers  are  a  little  (very)  fatu- 
ous about  their  first  birth  or  firstborn. 
Each  one  entirely  recapitulates  the 
whole  experience  of  all  humankind  and 
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THE  NAKED  APE 


The  Human  Zoo  is  n, 
ambitious,  more  compelling,  than 
Naked  Ape  .  .  .  absorbing  and  ins 
ful  .  .  ."—The  New  York  Times 

".  .  .  superb  reading  t 
bound  to  be  thought  about  and  w 
about  and  should  be  pondered  ar 
worried  about."— Publishers'  Wee 
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"...  a  book  of  enorm< 
propulsive  energy."— The  New  Yoj 
Times  Book  Review 
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Does  everything  .  .  .  electrically.  Features 
electric  carriage  return,  4  electric  repeat 
keys,  electric  backspace  key  and  electric 
space  bar.  Big  11"  carriage.  Has  line 
drawing  operture  (right  and  left)  paper 
support  and  line  indicator.  Keyboard 
lock,  graduated  touch  control,  four  posi- 
tion vertical  spacing,  half  space,  instant 
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fice  keyboard.  Automatic  repeat 
spacer.  Has  four  more  characters 
than  comparable  models :  ( +  =  1 !.), 
jam  release  key,  half  spacing  and 
instant  margins,  variable  line  spac- 
er, 2-color  ribbon,  stencil  position, 
tabulator,  and  touch  adjustment. 
Carrying  case  included.  14'/i  lbs 

$39.0  0 

action 
nteed 


FULL  FEATURED  COMPACT 
WITH  KEY  SET  TABULATOR 

None  can  compare  with  this  de- 
luxe key  set  tab  model  Automatic 
repeat  spacer.  Includes  88  charac- 
ter keyboard,  jam  release  key, 
touch  adjustment,  half  space;  in- 
stant margins,  2-color  ribbon,  vari. 
able  line  spacer,  stencil  position. 
Comes  with  elegant  luggage-type 
carrying  case.  Wt.  18.5  lbs. 

3935  $49.50 


A  quality  model  with  professional  offic; 
features.  Graduated  touch  control,  four 
position  vertical  spacing,  line  drawing 
operture  (right  and  left)  paper  support 
and  line  indicator,  half  space  instant 
margins,  automatic  tabulator  plus  count- 
less other  quality  features.  With  carrying 
case,  key-lock.  Weight  33  lbs. 
3936  $89. 95 
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This  lightweight  rugged  portable  is 
an  incomparable  value  for  students 
or  pros.  Full  office  keyboard  fea- 
tures: 84  characters,  jam  release 
key,  2-coior  ribbon,  stencil  posi- 
tion, half  space  and  margin  stops. 
Top  lid  with  handle  included.  Wt. 
14.4  lbs. 
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$  34.95 
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Games  Toy 
Soldiers  Play 

When  lead  soldiers  were 
first  manufactured  before  the 
Great  War,  H.  G.  Wells 
devised  the  idea  of  the  war 
game  that  has  been  testing 
man's  imagination  and 
conceptual  ability  ever  since. 
In  this  charming  facsimile 
reproduction  of  Wells'  1913 
classic  war  game  Isaac 
Asimov  asks  in  his  Fore- 
word: "Why  can  we  not 
innocently  play  at  war  once 
again  in  the  fashion  of  an 
older  day,  and  kill  our  plastic 
soldiers  with  wooden  pellets 
. . .  and  harmlessly  expend  the 
aggressive  passions  we  must 
somehow  control?" 
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by  H.  G.  Wells 

S5.95 
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Company 
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at  the  same  time  each  one  believes  she 
is  on  to  something  unique.  The  author 
is  no  exception.  At  the  same  time,  she 
observed  what  was  happening  to  her 
with  genuine  feeling  and  sensitivity, 
and  to  the  extent  that  women  do  need 
to  share  these  experiences  that  they 
ma)  hettei  understand  the  immensity 
of  what  is  happening  to  them,  such  a 
book  may  have  a  real  tribal  function. 

It  is  awkward  to  review  someone 
else's  life,  but  the  trouble  w  ith  this  book 
is  the  trouble  with  the  experience — 
which  is  obsessive,  suspiciously  wonder- 
ful (one  of  nature's  all  time  ''highs"!, 
and  ait' .-I'thfi  t<>,,  M-lf-ailirming  for 
general  discussion  and  examination. 
I've  never  met  a  woman,  including  my- 
self, who  didn't  think  she  could  write  a 
book  about  her  encounter  with  mother- 
hood. Taxi  drivers  also  think  they've 
seen  the  great  parade  of  life.  The  point 
may  be  indisputable  but  it  doesn't  make 
for  literature.  It  just  feels  so  much  like 
literature  while  it  is  happening.  — -J.W. 

Stardom,  by  Alexander  Y\  alker.  Stein 

and  Day.  $10.00. 

The  Filmgoer's  Companion,  bv  Les- 
lie Halliwell.  Hill  and  Wang.  $15.00. 

Books  about  the  movies  are  tumbling 
from  the  presses  with  the  frequency  of 
cookbooks:  star  autobiographies,  illus- 
trated filmographies  of  their  careers, 
precious  little  studies  of  directors  by 
auteur  critics,  collections  of  interviews, 
profiles,  and  critical  pieces,  reprints  of 
scripts — it's  endless.  And  yet,  the  solid 
scholarly  w  orks  on  periods  and  genres 
and  phenomena  I  like  the  movie  press 
corps  i  remain  unwritten.  There  are  al- 
ways, however,  a  few  people  attempting 
t<>  do  honest  work  and  generally  going 
unrecognized.  For  example.  Alexander 
\\  alker.  an  English  critic,  has  w  ithout 
fanfare  w  ritten  a  psychologically  acute, 
economically  informed,  and  far-darting 
study  of  Stardom  in  which  he  traces 
the  process  by  which,  over  the  last  half- 
century,  an  absurdly  random  collection 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  people 
were  plucked  out  of  the  crowd  and 
given  the  chance  to  strike  the  Faustian 
bargain  w  ith  moguls  and  audiences.  He 
traces  the  rise  of  the  star  from  those 
innocent  days  when  U.  W.  Griffith  lit- 
erally talked  them  into  their  screen 
personae  by  whispering  instructions  to 
them  as  the  silent  camera  ground: 
through  the  great  days  of  stardom  in 
the  1920s  when  they  were  as  gods,  in- 
scrutable and  untouchable  projections 
of  our  common  fantasies:  on  to  democ- 
ratization-through-talking and  enslave- 
ment via  the  term  contract — which  had 


the  potential  to  create  schizopl  i 
all  but  the  strongest  for  crazie 
ers:  and  up  to  the  present,  whei  i 
of  the  system's  death  are  gr<  I 
aggerated  and  adolescents  nic 
market.  Mr.  Walker  has  gon  t 
original  sources  (including  t 
that  shaped  the  major  star  pis 
ties  I  and  he  has  w  ritten  w  ith  s  1 
sobriety  about  this  least  undeio 
tw  entieth-century  phenomena,  <  e 
One  needs  no  special  interest  i  fi 
enjoy  and  profit  from  his  wo  - 
an  interest  in  that  quite  irr  g 
managed  process  by  which  tli 
and  personalities  of  actor  and  i  \ 
the  demands  of  actor  and  rc 
penetrate  to  form  public  figure  i 
more  than  human,  less  than  h  r 
One  probably  on  the  other  h  < 
need  a  special  interest  in  movi 
preciate  Leslie  Halliwell's  Ti 
goer's  Companion,  the  third  e  i 
w  hich  is  tw  ice  as  large,  tw  ice  i  e 
sive  as  the  1965  original.  It  is'e 
desk  reference  for  film,  the  a 
begin  research,  assuage  idle  c ri 
and  settle  bets.  Its  listings  of  u 
rectors,  featured  players,  ancij 
cians  is  amazingly  complete.  : 
ences  to  films  by  title  intclj 
selective.  A  feature  of  the  nevj 
is  articles  on  common  film  i 
i  e.g..  homosexuality,  multipl  i 
and  images  i  mirrors,  for  e:f 
which  are  useful  and.  I  imagine 
of  reward  for  the  encyclopedia  I 
him  a  chance  to  cut  loose  anc 
himself.  The  book  has.  as  a  rcjil 
charm  of  all  the  good  one-m; 
ence  books  since  Dr.  Johnson';  i 
ary.  cheerfully  inviting  us  to  it 
the  total,  cross-checked  acci  u 
the  team  effort  for  the  delight;!! 
ing.  tucked  away  here  and  tlfc 
pressions  of  personal  prejucf 
enthusiasm.  Indeed.  Mr.  Hah 
almost  as  dangerous  as  he  ifjl 
I'm  always  grabbing  his  book 
a  quick  fact  and  looking  upn 
hour  later  to  find  I've  read  aH 
and  not  a  few  of  the  S.  T.  an  ^ 
tries.  Lovely. 

Inside  the  Third  Reich:  M  i 

by  Albert  Speer.  Macmillan.  $ 
Albert  Speer.  the  gifted  youi 
tect  who  by  Hitler's  "reckless  i  i 
olous"  decree  became  "second  i 
the  Reich"  and  paid  with  twer 
at  Spandau  as  a  war  crimi  1 
written   a  great  book.   Rich  I 
Clara  W  inston  provide  a  trans  ) 
match. 

For  twenty  years  Speer  bro  < 


COOKING  A  LA  CORDON  BLEU  by 

Alma  Lach  is  superb.  Mrs.  Lach,  a  Mid- 
westerner  and  a  graduate  of  Cordon  Bleu,  trans- 
mits the  "logic"  of  French  cooking  in  recipes 
and  instructions  which  are  both  easy  to  follow 
and  authentically  French.     Illustrated.  $12.50 


SUPERIOR:  Portrait  of  a  Living  Lake 

is  a  magnificent  volume  celebrating  the  splendor 
of  the  only  Great  Lake  still  free  from  major  pol- 
ution.  With  70  brilliant  color  photographs  by 
Charles  Steinhacker  and  early  travelers'  de- 
scriptions edited  by  Arno  Karlen.  Special  gift 
price  through  12/31/70:  $22. 50.  Thereafter:  $25 


In  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  Nancy 
Mitford,  author  of  The  Sun  King,  presents  her 
favorite  subject  —  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  complex  figures  of  the  1 8th  century.  A  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  a  lively  book,  with  over  1 50  black- 
and-white  photographs;  48  color  plates.  $15 


HARPER  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE 
MODERN  WORLD,  A  Concise  Ref- 
erence History  from  1760  to  the 
Present,  edited  by  Richard  B.  Morris  and 
Graham  W.  Irwin,  is  truly  a  "world"  encyclo- 
pedia, non-Western  as  well  as  Western.  1,184 
double-column  pages,  52  maps,  many  charts  and 
tables,  full  index.  Special  gift  price  through 
12/31/70:  $14.95.  Thereafter:  $17.50 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


Harper  e)  Row 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


A  ten-year  rumor  has  ended. 
The  novel  of  the  decade  is  here. 


Special  Fall  Selection  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  $10.00 


Scribners 


It's  been  years  since  any- 
one wrote  a  diary  like  this. 
Three  hundred  to  be  exact 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  classics  of  literature.  It  also 
reveals  a  portrait  of  Restoration  England  that  rivals  in  interest  the  most  swash- 
buckling and  romantic  historical  novel.  This  is  the  first  complete  edition  ever 
published  and  now  includes  all  passages  that  were  previously  omitted. 

Place  your  standing  order  now.  ■  October  •  Illustrations  •  maps  •  1106  pages  •  Volumes  l-lll  $27.00 


his  long  infatuation  with  the  i 
and  smuggler!  his  forbidden  sc;b 
to  the  outside  world.  Now  the 
sembled.  brilliant  in  picture  ar 
sis,  dramatic,  confessional,  pe 
but  utterly  without  mean  syr 
or  self-serving  apology.  Speer  \ 
conceal,    in    retrospect,  that 
liked  Hitler  and  found  a  "So 
man"  charm  in  the  man:  nor  i 
portray  llie  man  whose  lieuti 
was  as  a  supernatural  monstf 
tells  us  that  he  felt  drawn  ti  I 
yearned  for  closer  friendship  ; 
ways  "an  unbreakable  wall"- 3 
of  ice,  it  may  be — barred  i  i 
Rudolf  Hess  had  the  same  fe.  1 
It  is  of  course  the  puzzle  0  = 
book  how  a  man  of  Speer's  wi  i 
gence,  and  breeding — and  d*: 
fell   in  so  deeply  with  the  *i 
corporal.  Speer's  explanation 
ical  naivete:  he  was  of  a  ge : 
for  whom  "political  indiffereA 
by  weariness  of  turmoil  and  if 
was  "characteristic,"  and  they,i 
no  political  standards.  Even  alu 
ing  the  Nazi  party  in  1931,  pi| 
by  Hitler's  magnetism,  he  yaw 
its  holy  writ:   even  the  Fue 
later  found,  considered  Mein:' 
a  bit  too  much !  Once  drawn 
Nazi  inner  circles  as  court 
he  was  isolated  from  business 
own:  the  "system"  encouragedjl 
merit.  Events  touched  but  ne\ 
tered  this  isolation.  Speer  recE ; 
ing  through  Berlin  on  the 
after  the  burning  of  the  synag^ 
this  was  November  1938 — ana% 
reacted:  "What  really  disturbed 
the  aspect  of  disorder.  .  .  .  The 
panes  of  shop  windows  offen 
sense  of  middle-class  order." 
proximity  to  Hitler  was  an 
of  Hitler's  design  to  match 
quests   with   gross  architect^' 
"architectural  megalomania"  i, 
Speer  now  discerns,  as  he  did  1 
the  seeds  of  ruin. 

There  are  scenes  here  of 
and  apocah  pse,  some  of  the  1 
for  Visconli  scenarios:  On  the 
of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  (Jun< 
Hitler  and  his  entourage  watc 
northern  lights  from  the  ter 
the  Berghof:  ".  .  .  .  The  last1 
'Gotterdammerung'  could  no 
been  more  effectively  staged.  TI 
red  light  bathed  our  faces  a 
hands.  .  .  .  Abruptly  turning  tc 
his  military  adjutants,  Hitlf 
'Looks  like  a  great  deal  of 
This  time  we  won't  bring  it  off, 
violence.'  "  Speer  followed  his 
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&d  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
;«  book  better  still  without 
u  diluting  its  unique  style, 
whout  saying  that  no  music 
s  aid  be  without  it."— John 
ai  Saturday  Review  Syndi- 
ItJ  the  finest  single-volume 
liin  music,  and  one  of  the 
ii fitful  in  any  field."— Li- 
Wimal.  1,249  pages.  185 
Hitispiece,  diagrams,  miisi- 
-s.  Still  only  $25.00 


Oxford 
University 
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Andrew 
Carnegie 

Joseph  Frazier  Wall 

"It  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
ablest  works  of  American  biography 
I  have  read  in  many  a  year.  ...  It  is 
very  well  written— I'd  say  of  prize- 
winning  quality."  —  Matthew  Jo- 
sephson.  "The  most  interesting  book 
I've  read  in  a  very  long  time.  No 
one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  done 
anything  half  as  good  on  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  this  country  .  .  . 
to  skip  a  page  or  two  simply  won't 
do.  You  will  have  missed  some- 
thing."—Louise  Hall  Tharp.  1,012 
pages.  16  pages  of  halftones,  frontis- 
piece $15.00 

Cities 

on  the  Move 

Arnold  Toynbee 

Dr.  Toynbee  "brings  his  immense 
learning  and  measured  style  to  a 
study  of  our  current  'urban  explo- 
sion' from  the  vantage  point  of 
history,  tracing  in  depth  the  kinds 
of  traditional  cities  that  have 
flourished  from  the  Neolithic  Age 
up  to  the  vast  changes  wrought  in 
human  communal  living  by  the 
industrial  revolution."  —  Publishers' 
Weekly.  264  pages.  5  maps,  2  dia- 
grams, frontispiece.  $6.75 

At  all  bookstores 
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American 
Place-Names 

A  CONCISE  AND  SELECTIVE 

DICTIONARY 

FOR  THE  CONTINENTAL 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

George  R.  Stewart 

All  those  interested  in  America,  its 
history,  geography,  and  folklore 
will  delight  in  this  new  book  con- 
taining some  12,000  entry-headings 
that  provide  the  linguistic  meaning 
and  derivation  of  each  place-name. 
"At  last  the  United  States  has  a 
guide  to  the  names  that  dot  its  land 
and  mark  its  history,  a  reference 
book  that  furnishes  needed  informa- 
tion in  precise,  learned  entries  which 
are  also  fascinating  to  browse  in." 
—  James  D.  Hart,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  592  pages. 

$12.50 

Horatia  Nelson 

Winifred  Gerin 

"As  a  work  of  scholarly,  skillful  bi- 
ography, unshaded  by  prejudice 
and  written  with  a  truly  creative 
sense  of  the  past,  Horatia  Nelson 
is  an  unblemished  work  of  art.  ...  I 
beseech  you  to  read  Winifred 
Gerin's  perfect  treatment  of  a  per- 
fect subject  with  all  its  fantastic 
details.  It  is  a  thriller  to  put  the 
pseudo-Gothic  novels  utterly  and 
forever  into  limbo."  —  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  350  pages.  16  pages  of 
halftones,  frontispiece.  $10.50 
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pot  master  to  the  end,  through  all  the 
blood.  To  understand  the  Third  Reich 
and  its  grip  on  a  man  like  Speer,  we 
must  apparently  see  that  there  was 
as  much  queer  fantasy  as  fanaticism  at 
its  core:  Hitler  and  his  gang  were  cor- 
rupt aesthetes,  really,  incapable  of  look- 
ing a  fart  in  the  face;  lacking  interest 
in  detail;  substituting  intuition  for  sys- 
tem and  instinct  for  evidence.  The 
classic  case  was  Goering,  commanding 
a  subordinate  not  to  report  again  that 
Allied  planes  had  reached  Aachen;  the 
news  was  inconceivable,  hence  unac- 
ceptable. "Every  self-deception,"  writes 
Speer,  "was  multiplied  as  in  a  hall  of 
distorting  mirrors  .  .  .  becoming  a 
repeatedly  confirmed  picture  of  a  fan- 
tastic dream  world." 

This  book  restores  to  lurid  life,  in 
the  vivid  recall  of  a  holy  fool  now 
grown  wise,  the  primitive  nationalism, 
the  political  illiteracy,  and  the  one-man 
cult  bolstered  by  toadies'  and  charla- 
tans that  was  the  Third  Reich.  Flair  it 
had,  of  a  sort:  character  it  had  none, 
this  "fantastic  dream  world."  I  cannot 
imagine  a  better  chronicle  of  it. — E.Y. 

We  Talk,  You  Listen,  by  Vine  De- 
loria,  Jr.  Macmillan,  $5.95. 

Virtually  every  American  will,  with 
some  small  prompting,  profess  his  con- 
cern (and  very  likely  his  "understand- 
ing"  I  for  the  plight  of  minority  groups 
— the  liberal  cliches  of  the  early  Sixties 
die  hard,  while  the  objects  of  their 
concern  have  developed  a  gutsier  rhet- 
oric. Of  all  the  groups,  the  one  which 
provides  the  most  glamour  with  the 
least  risk  is  the  American  Indian,  who 
has  managed  to  avoid  complete  inte- 
gration into  the  social  and  economic 
mainstream  longer  than  anyone  else. 
Their  holding  aloof  has  not  necessarily 
been  the  best  thing  for  the  Indians, 
but  the  reasons  why  they  have  done  so 
are  beginning  to  take  on  a  new  impor- 
tance in  the  age  of  the  silent  majority. 

In  his  second  book,  Vine  Deloria 
challenges  both  the  understanding  and 
the  concern  that  scholars  and  social 
workers,  missionaries,  teachers,  and 
industrialists  have  had  for  the  Indian. 
Either  they  have  blindly  gone  in  and 
tried  to  convert  the  Indian  to  ways 
that  bear  no  relation  to  his  own  needs 
(his  own  physical  and  spiritual  sur- 
vival) or  they  have  plunked  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  and 
declared  their  intention  to  "experience" 
tribal  life  and  primitive  ways — a  word 
which  Deloria  emphatically  dislikes, 
and  I  imagine  for  good  reason.  Basi- 
cally,  all  that  Deloria  asks  here  is  that 


Indians    (and    blacks,  and  ]fe 
Americans — he  doesn't  mentio  F 
Ricans )  be  taken  seriously  as 
The  corollary  of  this  is  that  tl 
too  must  take  itself  serious 
means,  says  Deloria,  a  new 
looking  at  the  structure  of  I 
the  structure  of  social  life  in  z 
lar.  On  the  level  of  education,  ] 


that  there  must  be  a  new 
not  on  "ethnic  studies"  (in  I 
of  providing  minorities  wit!  c 
heroes  on  the  pattern  of,  an*  a 
able  to,  the  larger  society)  j 
making  available  to  the  indiv  u 
means  of  perceiving  himself  ii  h 
text  of  his  own  immediate  ^\ 
understanding  his  immedia 
I  anil  spiritual)  context.  It  mr 
government  and  its  elected ) 
should  recognize  "the  soven  ;i 
the  group"  and  deal  with  the  < 
a  whole  (as  opposed  to  hidir  1 
the  perennial  "Take  me  to  y  i 
er" ) .  Deloria  proposes  a  re>  f 
of  the  Constitution  to  give  the  i: 
group  basically  the  same  rigs 
anteed  the  individual  by  th  ) 
Rights.  He  emphasizes  the  i 
right  to  own  land  in  common,! 
as  individuals. 

Predictably  enough,  much  j 
Deloria  has  to  say  centers  an 
tribalization  of  young  peoplu 
back-to-the-land  movement.  "T 
communal  way  of  life,  devoL 
nomic  competition,  views  lar 
most  vital  part  of  man's  exij 
is  theirs.  It  supports  them,  1 
where  they  live,  and  defines 
HOW  they  live.  Land  does  not 
simple  sentimentality  of  purp? 
tains  majesty  of  the  artificial 
of  slides  taken  by  tourists.  .  . 
it  provides  a  center  of  the  uni 
the  group  that  lives  on  it.  . 
live  with  it  and  do  not  abstr^ 
selves  from  it  and  live  off  it 

Deloria  has  much  in  his  f 
idealism  I  "it  would  seem  .  . 
people  who  desire  change  an 
could  sit  down  and  contem] 
changes  which  might  he  mad1 
by  using  the  system  as  it  is")- 
perience.  and  his  ability  to  t 
the  role  of  Indians  in  a  conte 
context.  His  inherited  bittern 
he  is  well  supplied )  can  work 
against  him.  Often  he  is  able 
rately    penetrate    people's  si 
motives  to   expose  underlyinj 
risy.  But  many  times,  I  feel, 
terness  will  color  the  reader's  i 
of  his  ideas  and  make  what  h 
say  that  much  less  palatable. 


SIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


)e  missed:  new  Berlioz  and  Busoni 


AJOR  RECORDINGS  OF  UNUSUAL 
st  and  importance  have  made 
ectacular  year  in  the  history 
In  disc.  They  are  Les  Troy  ens 
z  and  Doktor  Faust  by  Bu- 
Busoni  work  has  never  re- 
staged  performance  in  this 
'lie  Berlioz  was  in  the  reper- 
;  San  Francisco  Opera  a  few 
ick,  but  in  a  heavily  cut  ver- 
"royens  performances  of  the 
been  cut.  Indeed,  the  full 
e  opera  as  Berlioz  conceived 
Hshed  for  the  first  time  only 
-s  ago;  and  it  remained  for 
conductor,  Colin  Davis,  who 
z  admirer,  to  stage  the  first 
ersion  at  Covent  Garden  only 
le  ago. 

rlioz!  He  composed  operas 
were  popular,  that  never  had 
gainst  the  stupendous  stage 
:>f  Giacomo  Meyerbeer.  Les 
'The  Trojans" — was  his  last 
k.  In  it  this  young  Turk  of 
wild  romantic,  discarded  all 
indish  sonorities  of  his  ear- 
discarded  the  fantasy  and 
;hestral  color  that  had  made 
so  striking,  and  went  back 
y  of  Gluck.  He  composed  a 
jpera,  finishing  it  in  1858, 
)body  wanted  to  produce  it. 
tours  of  serious  music,  with 
issions — Parisian  audiences 
lave  supported  it.  To  get  a 
it  Berlioz  split  the  work  in 
111  the  first  section  "The  Cap- 
j  jy"  and  the  second  "The 
Carthage."  He  did  get  to 
ond  part  before  he  died  in 
lie  never  found  an  opera 
vould  stage  the  first  part, 
ut  the  years,  Les  Troyens 
i    cripple,    largely  unper- 
T  publishing  house  of  Chou- 
ing  out  a  complete  vocal 
f  L  Prise  de  Troie.  Many  years 
ens  came  out  with  the  Car- 
i,  also  in  vocal  score.  This 
was  rather  heavily  cut.  No 
er  was  made  available.  As 
>  n  ody  ever  really  knew  what 
:  Troyens  by  Berlioz  was 
)nly  within  the  past  five 
1  s  has  the  opera  entered  the 
nd  now  we  have  a  com- 


plete recording,  conducted  by  Davis 
(naturally),  with  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
(Philips  6709002,  five  discs).  Leading 
singers  are  Jon  Vickers  as  Aeneas, 
Josephine  Veasey  as  Dido,  Berit  Lind- 
holm  as  Cassandra,  Peter  Glossop  as 
Corebus,  Roger  Soyer  as  Narbal,  and 
Heather  Begg  as  Anna. 

Berlioz  wrote  his  own  libretto,  and 
it  is  classically  noble,  classically  static. 
Looking  back  to  Gluck  as  it  does,  using 
prevailing  diatonic  harmonies,  full  of 
long  recitatives,  Les  Troyens  can  never 
be  a  "hit"  opera  in  the  sense  that  La 
Traviata  or  Madame  Butterfly  is.  It 
aims  too  high;  it  is  too  serious;  it  al- 
most too  ostentatiously  avoids  anything 
that  would  hint  at  the  Meyerbeerian 
kind  of  vulgarity  that  so  delighted  the 
operagoers  of  Berlioz's  day.  But  what 
an  epic  sweep  Les  Troyens  has!  What 
intensity!  And,  Gluck  or  no,  Les  Troy- 
ens has  all  of  the  characteristics  of  Ber- 
lioz— that  peculiar  intensity,  the  chro- 
matic halftone  melodic  slides  that  are 
his  fingerprint,  the  blazing  imagina- 
tion. One  listens  with  fascination.  Les 
Troyens  may  be  too  long,  may  have 
some  weak  spots,  may  even  be  boring  at 
times.  But  there  is  something  in  the  no- 
bility of  the  music  that  holds  one  riv- 
eted. And,  at  its  be^st,  Les  Troyens  has 
a  combination  of  ravishing  melodic 
purity,  immense  power,  and  a  brooding 
quality  that  emphasizes  the  doom  which 
impregnates  the  great  legend  of  the  se- 
quence of  events  from  the  fall  of  Troy 
to  the  founding  of  Rome.  This  is  one 
recording  that  no  opera  buff,  no  music 
lover,  nobody  with  any  pretensions  to 
musical  culture,  can  afford  to  miss. 

The  fact  that  the  performance  is  less 
than  ideal  has  no  great  bearing  on  the 
case  in  view  of  the  majesty  of  the 
music.  The  opera  is  hard  to  sing,  de- 
manding heroic  voices  and  infinite  styl- 
istic nuance.  Singers  with  the  French 
style  and  the  requisite  vocal  command 
are  hard  to  come  by  today.  Thus  allow- 
ances must  be  made,  and  one  is  willing 
to  put  up  with,  say,  the  shrill  and  off- 
pitch  singing  of  Veasey  as  long  as  the 
general  quality  of  the  opera  comes 
through.  Fortunately  it  does,  though  I 
am  not  as  happy  with  the  woik  of  the 
conductor  as  most  of  my  colleagues 


seem  to  be.  Davis  has  such  an  over- 
whelming reputation  as  a  Berlioz  ex- 
pert that  he  can  do  no  wrong  in  certain 
quarters.  But  his  rhythms  often  are 
flabby,  and  he  lets  his  players,  get  away 
with  some  remarkably  sloppy  phras- 
ings.  On  the  other  hand,  Davis  does 
have  a  feeling  for  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  music,  and  is  helped  by  breathtak- 
ingly  faithful  recorded  sound.  On  qual- 
ity high-fidelity  equipment,  this  record- 
ing of  Les  Troyens  puts  the  opera  right 
into  your  living  room. 


m  MANY  MUSIC  LOVERS  HAVE  HAD  a 
1  T_lchance  to  become  acquainted  with 
sections  of  Les  Troyens  through  record- 
ings of  various  excerpts.  Very  few  have 
had  any  chance  at  all  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Ferruccio  Busoni's  Doktor 
Faust.  None  of  the  vocal  sections  has 
ever  been  recorded  ( there  have  been 
recordings  of  the  Sarabande  and  Cor- 
tege), and  to  almost  everybody  the  op- 
era is  a  complete  novelty. 

Busoni  (1866-1024)  was  a  pianist 
of  mixed  Italian  and  German  blood. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  co- 
lossal pianists  in  history.  He  composed 
a  good  deal  of  music,  but  most  of  it  re- 
mained forgotten  until  a  slight  revival 
of  interest  within  the  past  ten  years.  It 
is  hard  to  place  his  music,  just  as  it  is 
hard  to  place  the  man.  Busoni  was  an  in- 
tellectual who  proposed,  in  several  es- 
says, what  amounted  to  an  overthrow 
of  standard  systems.  He  invented  new 
scales,  he  discussed  microtonal  music, 
he  even  anticipated  the  electronic 
school.  Yet  his  own  compositions  show 
none  of  this  avant-gardism.  At  first,  as 
in  his  violin  sonatas,  he  wrote  in  the 
late-romantic  style  of  Brahms.  In  his 
monumental  Piano  Concerto  he  brought 
together  Beethoven  and  Liszt,  among 
others.  His  Fantasia  Contrapuntistica 
evokes  the  world  of  Bach  as  experi- 
enced tlnough  a  probing  twentieth- 
century  mind.  All  this  is,  essentially, 
music  that  looks  back,  fascinating  as 
it  is.  But  in  his  last  work,  the  unfin- 
ished Faust  (it  was  completed  by  Bu- 
soni's pupil,  Philipp  Jarnach  ),  he  did 
enter  a  prophetic  world.  The  dry,  func- 
tional writing  anticipated  not  only 
Hindemith  but  also  the  expressionism 
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and,  often,  the  actual  texture 
ban  Berg's  Lulu.  Yet  Busoni  n 
a  twelve-tone  or  even  atonal  ct  mg 
He  headed  a  school  known 
Classicism,  or  Young  Classic  i 
wanted  to  combine  the  best  ol  he 
and  the  best  of  the  new. 

Doktor  Faust,  recorded  with 
rus  and  orchestra  of  the  Bava  in 
dio  under  Ferdinand  Leitner  (]  ut 
Grammophon  2709032,  three  lis 
with  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskaian 
title  role,  is  an  intellectual  cam 
deals  with  ideas,  and  is  a  l< 
from  the  skillful  puerilities  of  (  un 
Faust.  Busoni,  who  wrote  his  wi 
bretto,  avoided  Goethe,  and  na 
went  back  to  the  medieval  Fawhu 
plays  (from  which  Marlowe  ei;W 
great  drama ) .  The  opera  is  ful  f  < 
holism,  and  ends  with  a  regetaai 
of  Faust  through  the  dead  chilt  ie 
ceived  with  the  Duchess  of  Par  i.j 
is  a  libretto,  and  an  opera,  th;  h; 
be  carefully  studied.  It  is  not  pj 
w  ork  ( no  expressionistic  art  «n 
and  it  has  no  big,  show-stoppi'  n.' 
dies.  What  it  does  have  is  i leg 
extremely  powerful  and  sigd 
drama,  and  music  of  real  char  teb 

In  much  of  Busoni's  mus  t 
is  a  marriage  of  German  and  £(3 
ranean  elements.  But  in  Faust  e. 
man  element  predominates.  It  pa 
to  explain  the  fascination  of  th;oj 
It  may  sound  eclectic,  yet  it  is 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  it 
tonal  work  with  late-romantic  tim 
yet  it  is  undeniably  "modern/sij 
ernism  went  in  the  1920s;  its  id 
content  is  dry,  yet  it  is  full  of  lip 
ideas.  A  very  strong  personalis  fa 
through ;  yet  at  the  same  tirr  it 
presses  one  as  an  inhibited  per  ni 
holding  itself  back  a  little  toctigl 
Doli  tor  Faust  is  a  puzzle.  But,«kei 
Troyens,  it  is  one  of  those  1st 
neglected  works  that  come  as  red 
tion.  Not  that  Doktor  Faust  5«J 
mighty  a  level  as  Les  TroyenB 
has  much  of  its  ow  n  to  offer,  ai  VL 
lovers  should  rise  to  its  challei  SJ 
performance  by  Fischer-Diesl.I 
such  line  singers  as  Hildegan  r 
brecht,  William  Cochran,  Kai  K 
and  Franz  Grundheber  is  exe  3l 
and  the  well-controlled  leadewil 
Leitner — one  of  the  better  Gen  n 
erans — presents  the  score  wjS  l 
one  can  be  sure  is  authentic  st;  ■ 
album,  like  Les  Troyens,  is  bi 
recorded.  After  some  ten  yeaiM 
perience,  engineers  all  over  trw 
now  have  the  technique  of  slW 
cording  down  to  a  fine  art. 
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of  Americas  most  incisive  personalities  explores 
le  country  and  captures  the  voices  of  a  nation. 
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unique  library  bu  iing  system,  to- 
gether with  the  sizable  discounts  on 
Selections  and  Altnrn.  tes,  enables 
members  to  save  over  60'  u  of  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  p^y  for 
books  they  want  to  read  and  own. 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 


a  brilliant  summary  of  all  that 
the  Durants  have  learned  in  their 
forty-year  study  of  world  history 
...and  an  invaluable  supplement 
to  The  Story  of  Civilization. 

A  copy  will  be  included,  free, 
with  each  set  sent  to  new  mem- 
bers who  enroll  at  this  time. 

RETAIL  PRICE:  $5 


jSonsgf 
history 

WILL  AND  ARIEL 

DURANT 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

280  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  A  67-12 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  send  me  The  Story  of  Civilization 
in  10  volumes,  billing  me  $1.50  per  volume.  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  four  monthly  Selections— or  Alter- 
nates—during the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying 
special  members'  prices.  My  membership  is  cancel- 
able any  time  after  buying  these  four  books.  A  post- 
age and  handling  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 


MR 

MRS. 
Mis:, 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address  0-35 


City. 


State  Zip. 


6  things  that  can  gowron 

on  a  trip  and  what 
Hertz  can  do  about  then 


i. 

You  can  get  stuck 
with  a  rented  car  and 
no  place  to  leave  it. 

We  have  thousands  of 
Hertz  offices.  No  matter 
where  you  rented  it,  you 
can  return  a  Hertz  car  at 
any  one  of  them  for  a  modest 
charge.  And  if  you've  re- 
turned a  Ford  sedan,  at 
some  offices  you  don't  even 
have  to  pay  extra  for 
this  service.  ^ 

You  can  not  know  where  to  go. 
And  not  know  how  to  get  there. 

We've  printed  a  manual  for  most  every  major 
city  in  the  U.S.  It  tells  you  where  to  find  a  good 
hotel,  a  decent  restaurant,  an  all-night  cigar 
store, etc. 

And  we  give  you  maps  to  show  you  how  to 
get  to  the  places.  You  don't  have  to  rent  a  car 
to  get  one.  3 

You  can  get  stuck  at  the  airport 
waiting  to  rent  a  car. 

We  have  2  ways  to  speed  up  this  kind  of  thing. 

If  you  meet  our  requirements,  we  have 
Redi-Car  which  lets  you  arrange  for  your  car 
on  a  plane. 

And  Getaway  Service,  now  being  used  on 
the  West  Coast,  which  lets  us  fill  out  your 
rental  form  before  you  even  get  to  the  counter. 

So  all  you  do  to  get  a  car  is  show  your  license 
and  sign  your  name. 


4. 

You  can  miss  your  plane  waitir 
to  return  a  car. 

If  you're  using  one  of  the  many  ci  ii 
cards  we  honor,  you  can  use  Hert 
Express  Check-In.  All  you  do  is  w  ti 
the  mileage  on  the  rental  envelopi  di 
it  on  the  counter  and  take  off. 

5. 

You  can  start  out  renting  one  kinc 

Xand  end  up  needing  anothe 
We  rent  Ford  Pintos,  Mustang 
Torinos,  Galaxies,  and  28  othei  id 
of  cars :  big  cars,  little  cars,  station  wagons,  ev  i 
trucks.  Whatever  you  need,  we've  got. 

6. 

You  can  rent  a  car  that  ends  up  costing, )i 
a  lot  more  than  they  said  it  would. 

Some  rent  a  car  companies  offer  outlandishly 
low  prices.  Usually,  though,  they  neglect  to 
mention  the  extra  charges. 

At  Hertz  there  are  no  hidden  charges.  s 
For  example,  at  most  but  not  all  location 
we'll  rent  you  a  standard  Ford  for  a  minimun  )i 
7  days,  for  a  weekend,  or  a  2-day  holiday  for 
$7.47  a  day  plus  10Y  a  mile.  (Insurance  is 
included,  gas  is  not.) 

And  this  $7.47  not  only  gets  you  a  clean  Vr 
it  gets  you  everything  we've  talked  about  in  tljii 


©HERTZ  SYSTEM ,  INC.,  1970 


You  don't  just  rent  a  car.\bu  rent  a  company. 
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INDIANA:  The  American  Legion  in  Richmond.  The  Fraternal  Association 
cl  Steel  Haulers  in  East  Gary. 

KANSAS:  Lawrence,  unexpected  epitome  of  a  confused  country. 
COLORADO:  Denver,  "Love  il  or  leave  it." 
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\\  \SHINGTON:  Colfax.  550  citizens  confront  campus  unrest.  Seattle  feels 
the  slun  k  nl  people  out  of  work. 

CALIFORNIA :  In  San  Francisco,  runavva)  notices  on  the  hulletin  board.  In 
I  ,os  Angeles,  ( iroucho  Marx  on  the  kids  and  the  mo\  ies. 

TEXAS :  Houston,  the  future  astir.  In  Fast  Texas,  count rj  music,  and  around 
I  eneha.  a  roadside  cafe  and  u  hat  happened  in  the  hack  room. 

SOI  Til  CAROLINA:  In  JohnsonviHe,  a  mill  town  gets  to  hustling. 

\\  ASIIINCTON.  D.C.:  "The  world  cit\  in  our  lime." 
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A  BOLT  Til  IS  ISSUE 


"Moyers?  Are  you  the  fella  w  lio  did 
the  swastika  up  there  in  \\  ashington?" 
.1  controversial  public  figure  in  Little 
Bock  asked. 

"Tlu-  right  man.''  Bill  Moyers  said, 
"but  the  wrong  dance.  It  was  the 
w  atusi. 

"\\  atusi  .  .  .  swastika,  what  s  the  dif- 
ference? the  man  replied.  "'Come  on 
ovei  and  I  II  bu\  you  lunch." 

So  began  another  of  well  over  two 
hundred  interviews  Bill  Moyers  con- 
dinted  with  Americans  all  over  the  na- 
tion lot  this  magazine,  though  this 
particular  one  was  not  typical.  In  most 
rases  the  writer  remained  anonymous, 
and  the  gentleman  in  Little  Rock  was 
alone  in  remembering  the  famous  news- 
papei  photographs  of  the  young  Presi- 
dential assistant  land  ordained  Bap- 
tist minister  I  doing  the  w  atusi  at  a 
White  House  part)  a  few  years  a.LM>. 

As  |)eput\  Ihrertoi  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  early  years  of  the  past 
decade.  Movers  was  instrumental  in 
making  that  institution  a  vital  force 
among  the  young  people  of  America. 
As  special  assistant  and  close  adviser 
to  President  Johnson,  he  was  one  ot 
the  foremost  architects  of  the  great 
social  legislation  o  f  L%4  and  1965 
the  high-water  point  of  the  LBJ  Presi- 
dency. Later,  when  he  was  Publisher  of 
Newsday,  that  papei  won  thirty-three 
major  journalism  awards,  including 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


This  fall,  Moyers.  now  th  y 
undertook  a  direct  assignma:.s 
Harper's.  Listening  to  Anieriqi 
page  17  I  is  the  result  of  what m 
and  learned  in  a  13.0U0-milefal 
across  the  country,  and  it  capij 
few  documents  can  the  moodaH 
and  accents  of  America  in  197JI 
are  memorable  portraits  of  pj 
presidents,  student  radicals,  All 
Legionnaires,  street  people,  H 
rebels,  drug  addicts,  black  spoil 
unemployed  executives,  busineU 
eis.  country  doctors,  hard-w 
cops,  ordinary  citizens— all  pall 
narrative  rich  in  humor,  sornM 
understanding.  Moyers  knowai 
than  most  \oung  political  actiM 
our  dav.  just  how  taut  and  thii  3 
thread  of  civilization  which  h«l 
gether  our  disparate  nation,  31 
report  is  free  of  the  rancor  anal 
which  have  muddied  too  manyD 
contemporary  descriptions  qjg 
troubles.  And  as  in  the  sectisl 
Lawrence,  Kansas:  Seattle.  W$ 
ton:  Washington.  I).  V...  and  elsi 
this  is  reporting  of  a  very  high 


Listening  to  America  will 
lished    as    a    full-length  volu 
Harper's  Magazine  Press  in  Fe 
We  are  pleased  to  devote  a  lar 
of  this  issue  to  a  15,000-word 
from  the  hook. 


r 


L 


suppose  I've  passed  it  a  hundred  times, 
but  I  always  stop  for  a  minute 
And look^at  the  Ijpuse,  the  trSgic  t\puse, 
the  l\puse  with  nobody  in  it 

JOYCE  KILMER 


e  of  AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  believe  we  must,  as  a  nation, 
nt  ourselves  to  the  building  of  broader  social  and  economic  opportunity  in  America's  countryside 
to  ensure  a  more  promising  future  for  all  Americans— rural  and  urban.  To  this  end. 
we  have  pledged  our  resources,  and  our  will. 


nformation  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association/2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


THE  FOREBEARS 
by  W.  S.  Merwin 

I  lliink  I  was  cold  in  the  womb 

shivering  I 

remember 

cold  loo  I  lliink  did  my  brother  suffei 

who  slepl  befoi e  me  there 

and  cold  I  am  sure  was  John  in  the  earl) 

as  in  the  eai  lier 

daw  n  all  the) 

even  whose  names  arc  anonymous 
now  know n  for  their  cold  onh 
I  belie\  e  the)  quaking  lay 
beforetime  there 
dancing  like  teeth  and  I 
was  them  all  foretelling  me 
if  not  the  name  the  1 1 embling 
if  not  the  I  ime  the  dancing 
if  not  llic  hour  the  longing 
in  the  round  night 


A  READER 

b\  Jorge  I -uis  Borges 

Lei  others  boast  of  pages  the)  have  w  ritten, 

I  lake  pride  in  those  I  \  e  read. 

I  may  not  have  been  a  philologist, 

or  gone  deepl)  into  declensions  or  moods  or  those 

slow  shifls  of  letter  sounds  — 
the  d  that  hardens  into  /. 
the  kinship  of  the  g  and  k— 
but  through  the  years  I  have  professed 
a  passion  for  language. 
My  nights  are  filled  with  Virgil. 
Having  known  Latin  and  forgotten  it 
remains  a  possession:  forgetting 
is  memory's  dim  cellar,  one  of  its  forms, 
the  other  secret  face  of  the  coin. 
W  hile  vain  and  loved  appeal  ances, 
faces  and  pages 
were  fading  in  my  eyes, 
f  lost  myself  studying  the  iron  tongue 
once  used  by  my  forebears  to  set  down 
loneliness  and  swords: 
and  now .  after  seven  hundred  years, 
from  I  Itima  Thule, 

your  voice  comes  to  me.  Snorri  Sturluson. 
A  young  man.  sitting  dow  n  to  read,  takes  on 

himself  an  exact  discipline, 
hookw  orming  his  w  ay  to  exact  know  ledge  ; 
at  my  age,  whatever  I  take  on  is  an  adventure 
bordering  on  the  night. 
Til  ne\  er  master  the  North's  old  tongues, 
never  sink  greedy  hands  into  Sigurd's  gold. 
Die  task  I  undertake  is  endless 
and  throughout  my  days  w  ill  he  a  companion, 
mysterious  as  the  universe, 
mysterious  as  myself,  the  learner. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Norman  Thomas  di  Giovanni 


Bushmills. 
The  whiskey  that  spans 
the  generations  gap. 


^00  years,  a  whiskey  from  Bushmills  has  been  with 
larming  us.  Beguiling  us  in  a  smooth,  polished  and 
'iher  lighthearted  fashion. 

(generations  have  refined  it.  15  generations  have 
>1  d  it.  The  verdict:  Near  perfection.  Bushmills.  Full  of 
Jeter.  But  not  heavy-handed  about  it.  Flavorful.  But 
jj  over-powering.  Bushmills.  It  reflects  the  past  with 
it  t  and  lively  flavor  that  is  all  today.  Compare  it  to 


yourpresent whiskey.  You  needn'tpurchasea  bottle. One 
sip  at  your  favorite  pub  will  tell  you  why  Bushmills  has 
intrigued  so  many  generations.  It  is,  simply,  out  of  sight. 

BUSHMILLS 

IMPORTED  FROM  THE  WOR1  ITS  Ol  DFST  niCTll  I  FRY 


[mproving  the  breed. 

t  takes  one  year  to  build  a  Steinway  grand. 
The  result  is  a  piano  which  is  accepted  everywhere,  with- 
out serious  argument,  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 
do  the  temptation,  of  course,  is  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 
3ut  there  are  more  than  12,000  bits  and  pieces  in  that  grand. 
\nd  at  Steinway  &  Sons  that  means  12,000  possibilities  for 
mprovement. 

\fone  is  ignored.  But  no  improvement  is  accepted  without 
question. 

.ike  the  horse  breeder  and  the  automobile  maker,  Steinway 
'elies  on  the  test  of  competition.  Each  new  idea,  therefore, 
must  go  on  the  road. 

Dn  tour,  a  concert  grand  is  moved,  shoved,  jolted  and  jarred, 
[t  is  subjected  to  radical  changes  in  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. It  performs  for  the  most  critical  ears.  It  is  treated  to 
:erocious  punishment.  In  a  single  season  it  must  survive  more 
wear  than  an  average  family  will  give  it  in  a  lifetime. 
When  an  improvement  withstands  this  kind  of  abuse,  it  can 
then  be  put  into  a  Steinway  you  can  buy. 
And  so  the  state  of  the  art  leaps  forward,  inch  by  inch. 
For  more  information,  please  write  to  John  H.  Steinway, 
Steinway  Hall,  113  West  57th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 


Steinway  8C  Sons 


LETTERS 


While  statistics  for  earlier  periods  in 
out  history  are  much  less  complete 
they  surest  that  these  phenomena  have 
always  been  so,  regardless  of  the  racial 
origin  of  the  residents  of  the  ghetto 
^hinis.  In  earlier  years  the  majority  of 
these  residents  were  Europeans  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  and  so  were  most 
criminal  offenders;  today  they  are 
mainl)  blacks.  This,  rather  than  an) 
racial  characteristic,  is  the  reason  that 
arrest  rates  for  blacks  are  now  so  much 
higher  in  proportion  to  population 
than  for  whites. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  die  rate  of 
violent  crimes  per  unit  of  population 
has  sharply  increased  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  that  this  increase  has 
oci  hi  red  .it  .1  lime  u  hen  the  1  acial  mix 
ture  in  city  slums  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly black.  Hut.  as  Mr.  Graham's 
article  agrees,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
^Uf:gest  a  racial  explanation  of  this 
fact:  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  conditions  of 
famih  and  social  life  among  those  who 
live  in  the  city  slums,  aggravated  in  the 
case  of  black  slum  residents  b)  the 
legac)  of  slavery  and  discrimination. 

Mr.  Graham  also  says  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  mention  that  even  higher 
rates  of  criminal  violence  were  found 


among  the  upcoming  generation  of 
young  blac  ks.  The  Commission's  report 
states  expressly  on  page  22  that  "vio- 
lent crime  in  the  city  is  concentrated 
especially  among  youths  between  the 
ages  ul  fifteen  and  twenty-four"  with 
even  more  dramatic  increases  between 
ages  ten  and  fourteen.  It  states  on  page 
23  that  "violent  crime  in  the  cities 
stems  disproportionately  from  the 
ghetto  slums  where  most  Negroes  live." 
The  reader  cannot  mistake  the  connec- 
tion between  these  two  farts. 

Mr.  Graham  is  unhappily  correct  in 
his  apprehension  that  white  perceptions 
ol  the  disproportionately  high  rate  of 
black  crime  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
rule  of  law.  and  to  the  dispersal  of  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  ads  ant  ed 
blacks  into  white  middle-class  neigh- 
borhoods. If  middle-income  whites 
equate  blacks  families  with  juvenile 
criminality,  this  movement— so  essen- 
tial to  domestic  tranquillity— will  be  too 
long  in  coming.  The  Commissions 
data  offer  one  hopeful  note— they  tend 
to  confirm  that  most  black  young  males 
are  generally  law-abiding  —  even  the 
great  majority  living  in  ghetto  slums. 
The  Wolfgang  study  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Graham's  article  shows  that  of  all  the 
black  young  men  in  Philadelphia  who 


were  born  in  1945,  only  50  pt 
had  even  a  single  serious  encii 
with  the  police,  and  that  most  0 
50  per  cent  had  only  one  or  twj 
encounters  before  returning  to 
patterns  of  behavior.  Despite  lb 
incidence  of  black  juvenile  crirj. 
statistical    odds    remain  stron: 
favor  of  the  proposition  that  the': 
male  members  of  the  black  f| 
moving  into  previously  "white'li 
are  likely  to  lie  about  as  peacj] 
their  new  white  neighbors.  ...  I 
Milton  S.  Eihen 
BaltimoJ 

In  regard  to  "Black  Crime,"  t| 
administers  a  voluntary  prog* 
nationwide  police  statistics  know 
Uniform  Crime  Reports.  In  puM 
this  data,  extensive  statistical  tali 
set  forth  concerning  crime  andjr 
activity,  including  the  limitation^ 
use  of  the  information. 

Fred  Graham  accuses  the  FBI  J 
cealing  police  arrest  statistics  bfc 
This  is  refuted  by  the  fact  thai 
annual  issue  of  Uniform  Criri 
ports  contains  tables  disclosing!! 
arrests  by  offense,  age.  sex,  anui 
Furthermore,  in  his  article  Mr.  Gil 
quotes  from  testimony  given  by  I 


It  says 
something 
about  you 


LONDON  SQUIRE  by  SHAKESPEARE  5/$1 

Slender,  elegant  and  rich  in  flavor.  Available  in  Oxford,  a  dark  brown, 
natural  sun-grown  wrapper.  One  of  19  distinctive  Shakespeare 
shapes  and  sizes.  At  select  tobacconists  and  the  four  distinguished 
humidors  of  Alfred  Dunhill  of  London  in  Seleccion  Suprema. 


Special  Offer  to  Cigar  Connoi 

This  handsome  brown  Kindle  Skin  cif  > 
lei  pat  ked  with  r>  Shakespeare  London  1 
—  yours  for  the  price  of  the  cigars  W 
Send  $1  OOwith  name  and  address  to  I 
Cradia/  Annis,  P.O.  Box  2878,  Tampa,  • 
33601.  Please  allow  three  weeks  ford 
Offer  expires  March  15,  1971. 


the  Olivetti  collection 


The  collection  opposite  is  made  up 
of  current  Olivetti  portables  which 
represent  the  finest  in  modern  type- 
writer design.  The  entire  movement 
originated  with  the  famous  Lettera 
22,  which  was  created  by  Marcello 
Nizzoli  and  is  on  permanent  display 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

1.  Lettera  33.  Jet  black  leathered  metal 
framed  by  striking  strips  of  silvery 
trim.  An  aesthetic  element  for  any  en- 
vironment. A  further  development  of 
Nizzoli's  Lettera  theme.  13"  x  131/2" 
x  31/4".  101/4  pounds. 

2.  Lettera  31.  Rectangularin  shape  with 
a  low  silhouette.  Designed  for  econ- 
omy as  well  as  beauty.  121/4"x  1 3 1/2 " 
x  31/2".  91/4  pounds. 

3.  Studio  45.  Designed  by  Ettore  Sott- 
sass.  The  Brightwriter  movement  be- 
gan with  the  Studio  45.  Denuded  of 
unessential  frills,  the  Studio  45  was 
designed  to  fit  in  any  modern  home 
or  office  environment.  Blue  or  Grey. 
131/2"  x  151/2"  x  51/2".  15  pounds. 

4.  Lettera  32.  Successor  of  the  Lettera 
22.  Emphasizes  perfect  fluidity  of 
line,  shape  and  proportion.  Precision 
engineered  to  provide  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  standard  typewriter. 
A  truly  complete  portable.  13"  x 

1 31A  "  x  31/2 ".  91A  pounds. 

5.  Valentine.  By  Ettore  Sottsass.  De- 
signed in  Milan.  This  typewriter 
breaks  restrictions  of  dull  colors. 
Bright  red  crash  helmet  material. 
Molded  case.  13"  x  13"  x  4".  10 
pounds. 

Individual  pieces  are  available  at 
Olivetti  dealers  and  fine  department 
stores  Olivetti 
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Go'Dutch  for  theHolidays 


Give  one  of  Bols  Liqueurs' 
29  delicious  flavors.  ^ 
In  the  fifth,  with 
a  handsome 
Christmas  carton 
of  delft  design. 
Or  in  beautiful, 
imported  Dutch 
delftware. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A. 
BOLS  LIQUEURS,  30-86  PROOF, 
ERVEN  LUCAS  BOLS  DISTILLING  CO., 
10UTSVILLE,  KY.  ©  1970.  IMPORTED  LIQUEURS 
IN  DELFTWARE  CONTAINERS  54-62  PROOF  JOS.  GARNEAU  CO.  N.Y 


Harper's  Magazine 

subscribe 
service 


CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 

Please  include  your 
address  label  when 
writing  about  your  sub- 
scription to  help  us  serve 
you  promptly.  Write  to: 
Harper's  Magazine.  Subscrip- 
tion Dept.,  381  West  Center 
Marion,  Ohio  43302. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS: 

Please  let  us  know  you  are  moving  at  least  five 
weeks  in  advance.  Affix  your  magazine  address 
label  in  space  above  and  print  new  address  below. 

TO  SUBSCRIBE:  check  boxes  below. 
[~l  New    □  Renewal    n  3  years  $21.00 

□  2  years  $16.00    □  1  year  $8.50 

□  Payment  enclosed.     □  Bill  me  later. 
(Add'l  postage:  $1.50  per  year  outside  U.S.. 

its  possessions,  Canada  &  Pan  America) 
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state 


zip  code 


MAUPINTOUR  /  1971 
THE  UNHURRIED  HOLIDAYS! 

sainn 


Elegant  living  with  lots  of  time 
in  the  great  cities.  Lifesee  with 
a  small  group  for  the  best  ser- 
vice. A  la  carte  dining  in  the 
famous  places.  Unbounded 
scenic  thrills  .  .  .  waterfalls, 
lakes  and  mountains.  Llao-Llao, 
Titicaca,  Copacabana  Beach 
(your  hotel  is  there!)  Explore 
Inca  ruins,  Indian  markets, 
Machu  Picchu,  and  Volcano 
Valleys.  Entertainments,  Special 
events,  carnivals.  You'll  have  the 
time  of  your  life  .  .  .  come  along. 

Frequent  departures  year  'round 
from  Miami.  22  days  only  $1398, 
31  days  from  $1798.  Escorted. 

ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

for  folder  or  write  Maupintour, 
900  Massachusetts  St.,  Lawrence, 
Kan.  66044.  Phone  913/843-1211. 

Maupintour 

our  20th  yeor  of  quality  toll  r  operation 


Attorney  General  Ramsey  Ch 
suggests  this  is  the  first  time 
government  official  had  comme  ( 
detail  concerning  Negro  crin 
parently  overlooked  by  Mr.  |  j 
was  the  fact  that  the  statistics  e 
the    former    Attorney  Genen 
quoted  in  the  above  article  wen 
directly  from  the  Summary  se  '( 
Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1967.  I 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  lr 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inves  5 
WashingteJ, 

Fred  Graham  replies: 

Mr.  Hoover  perceives  an  ac  g 
against  the  FBI  where  none 
tended.  The  point  of  the  article 
a  long-standing  taboo  against 
sion  of  Negro  crime  in  polite 
has  left  the  subject  to  the 
George  Wallace.  It  pointed  out 
FBI  annually  publishes  detaile 
statistics  that  show,  to  those  f  r 
manage   to   penetrate  the  ch 
alarmingly  high  and  growing  ii  x 
of  arrests  of  Negroes— and  e 
young  Negro  males— for  violent 
This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ]  3 
ena  that  the  FBI  statistics 
but  as  the  article  said,  "there  h 
been  an  analysis  of  the  lopsidela 
figures   for   Negroes   that   the  t 
show."  In  the  Summary  section  1 
form  Crime  Reports— 1967.  the  i 
sion  of  "Persons  Arrested     i  I 
subheadings  for  "Age"  and  "St  ' 
detailed  discussions  of  the  fact  1 
many    of   those   arrested   are  I 
males.   Race  was  not  mentio  ci 
though  the  charts  showed  tha  a 
jority   of  those   arrested   for  i 
crimes  were  Negroes.  When  1 
Clark  decided  to  break  the  ic  i 
testimony   before  the  Violenc 
mission,    the   statistics   for  li 
paragraph  statement  had  to  be 
from  items  scattered  throughou 
pages  of  the  Uniform  Crime  R 
1967. 


Strict  construe 


Harpulis,  suh,  is  to  be  co 
for  extending  the  privilege  of 
an  increasing  amount  of  talent 
from  below  the  Mason-Dixon  li 
however  much  I  approve  of  1 
King's  drawl,  I  must  take  him 
for  his  insensitive  introdutto 
ments  m  "Whatever  HapfH 
Brother  Dave?"  [September].  \ 
ner  had  been  appearing  in  Ne 
City,  we  can  assume  that  his  a 
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Cross  Desk  Sets  —  masterpieces  of  style  and  decor.  1 2  Kt.  Gold  Filled 
or  Sterling  Silver  Writing  Instruments  available  with  single  or  double 
bases  in  jet  black  crystal,  white  onyx,  walnut,  bronze  or  Color-Crest. 
From  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  dollars  each.  At  Better  Stores 
Worldwide. 

SINCE  1B46 


CROSS 
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The  24  hour 
camera. 


Runs  automatically  on  sunlight,  moonlight, 
candlelight,  any  light  you've  got. 

This  is  the  Kodak  Instamatic  Reflex  camera— for  "pictures  unlimited," 
without  complications. 

It  combines  the  best  of  everything.  Big,  bright  reflex  viewing 
and  focusing.  Automatic  electronic  shutter  that  times  exposures 
from  1  /500  up  to  20  seconds.  Lens  interchange,  for  wide-angle, 
telephoto.  Flashcube,  and  electronicflash.  Drop-in  cartridge  loading 
for  color  snapshots,  color  slides,  black-and-whites. 
---H  Everything,  in  fact,  to  make  picture-taking  fast, 
easy,  and  sure— any  time,  anywhere. 

See  the  most  capable  automatic  camera  in  the 
world  at  your  dealer's,  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 
With  f/2.8  lens,  less  than  $250;  with  ultra- 
fast  //1 .9  lens,  less  than  $300. 


Pnces  subject  to  change  without  notice 

The  Kodak  Instamatic 
Reflex  camera. 


would  have  demonstrated  politi 
suasion  similar  to  that  vivi«| 
scribed  b)  Mr.  King  in  Crl 
North  Carolina.  Necks  of  red 
into  Sunday  white  collars  do  gr, 
flourish  outside  the  South,  vol 
And.  for  that  matter,  so  do  " 
hairdos"  and  "bristling  crew  ci 

But,  in  his  zeal  to  give  us 
right  shade  of  local  color  wj 
Gardner  profile,  Mr.  King  ha  j 
more   heavily    on  remembraii 
f  aulknerian  prose  and  perpetr.f 
a   Southern   stereotype   than  J 
realitv  of  the  political  and  soi 
mate  in  Charlotte.  There  is  no  J 
that  elements  of  all  creeds,  cohi 
political  philosophy   coexist  iii 
lotte.  or  for  that  matter  in  (I 
New  Y  ork,  or  throughout  this 
Even  in  Mr.  King's  native  TejJ 
for  Mr.  King  to  infer  that  Chai 
these  davs  get  their  kicks  fror 
Cee  Colas"  and  racist  entertair, 
identical    to   implying  that 
Yorkers  wear  hard  hats  and  att  i 
dents.  With  even  one  eye  open,  v 
that  it  just  isn't  so.  I 

The  1.800  or  so  people  Mr.  ¥ 
served  at  Gardner's  shows  may  -j 
his  assessment  of  Charlotte.  It 
city  also  has  another  quarter  0,j 
lion  people  who  might  not  sha: 
enthusiasm.    \-  a  native  \ort> 
linian,  I.  like  them,  expect  nw 
Nieman  Fellow,  particularly  a 
tin  Nieman  I  ellow .  and  '  an  o  i 
elude  those  ''flying  bugs,"  "sjj 
grass."  and  thoughts  of  the  ',| 
rnoi-t  fiesh  of  Beckv  Sue  or  Ah) 
were  just  too  much  for  him.  ii 
Mas.  Bob  Rosi 
West  Los  Angele 

As  Brother  Dave's  business!, 
while  he  was  in  Los  Angeles, 
proximately  four  years,  and 
made  a  tour  with  him  in  the 
find  that  someone  reading  L 
King's  article  would  come  awa; 
complete  misconception  of  tl 
and  his  mission. 

Mr.  King  must  certainlv  be 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  C 
tion  since  that  is  his  livelihood 
reading  the  article  I  wonder  v 
would  have  said  about  \K  ill 
when  Mr.  Rogers  was  cornmen 
some  of  the  faults  and  hypoct 
our  country,  through  humor.  Ce 
it  is  one  of  the  great  attribute 
American  people  to  be  able  to  1 
themselves.  .  .  . 

JosEPI 

Hollyw 


Automatic  focus. 

Automatic  showing. 

Selective  access. 
Instant  editing. 

Remote  control. 

Spillproof. 

Halogen  lamp. 

500-watt  power. 

Fast  f/2.8  lens. 
Easy  carrying. 

All-metal  body. 


All  this  and  the  new  Kodak  Carousel  tray 
that  holds  140  slides! 

Make  the  most  of  your  color  slides  with  our  most 
popular  Kodak  Carousel  850  projector.  Less  than  $190. 
Other  Carousel  projectors— also  equipped  with  the  new 
140-slide  tray  for  standard  slides  up  to  1/16-inch 
thick— start  at  less  than  $60.  At  your  dealer's.  Now. 

CodakCai 


Kodak  Carousel  850  projector. 

Price,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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IS  IT  BETTER  TO  DIE  SLOWLY 
-OR  IN  AN  EARTHQUAKE? 

That  fatal  Sunday  afternoon 
when  nine-year-old  Maria  first 
heard  the  rumbling  around  her 
Peruvian  home  and  felt  the  earth 
tremble,  she  thought  she  was 
having  a  nightmare. 

But  the  earthquake  was  no 
nightmare.  It  was  monstrously 
real,  wiping  out  homes 
and  villages  and  lives  by  the 
thousands. 

Maria  was  among  the 
"lucky"  ones.  She  and  her  family 
were  spared,  and  their  mud-brick 
hovel  remained  standing.  Maria 
and  her  family  of  8  spend  their 
cramped  existence  in  this  shack 
which  has  no  sanitation,  or  running  water,  or  electricity.  Germs 
lurk  in  every  corner,  and  food  is  sparse  on  the  S35  a  month  that  the 
mother  and  father  together  earn.  Now  when  sickness  strikes, 
there  is  less  chance  than  ever  of  getting  medical  attention  from 
the  already  far  too  few  and  frantically  overworked  doctors. 
So  there's  little  hope  that  Maria  can  get  the  treatment  she  needs 
for  a  chronic  bronchial  infection. 

Maria  needs  help  to  escape  from  her  prison  of  poverty. 
And  so  do  thousands  of  other  malnourished  children  throughout 
our  world.  You  can  be  the  one  who  frees  Maria— or  a  child  like 
her— from  poverty  by  sponsoring  her  through  our  CI  "Adoption" 
Plan. 

Maria's  is  only  one  small  life— but  saving  it  will  be  no  small 
thing.  For  more  information,  use  the  coupon  or  write  direct  to 
Mrs.  Teanne  Clarke  Wood. 


CHILDREN,  INCORPORATED 

Box  5381.  Dept.  HM-12  Richmond.  Virginia  23220 
I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  ~  girl  ~  in- 


Name  of  country 

I  will  pay  S12  a  month  i  S144  a  year'.  Enclosed  is  my 
gift  for  □  a  full  year  □  the  first  month.  Please  send  me  the  child's  name, 
story,  address  and  picture.  I  understand  that  I  can  correspond  with 
my  child,  and  continue  the  "adoption"  longer  than  one  year  if  I  wish. 
Also  I  may  discontinue  the  "adoption"  at  any  time. 

□  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  want  to  help  S  

C  Or.  I  "ill  pledge  S  per  month. 

~  Please  send  me  further  information. 

G  If  for  a  group,  please  specify. 


Church,  Class,  Club,  School,  Business,  etc. 


Name  — 
Address - 
City  


-State- 


Zip. 


Gifts  are  tax  deductible 


Countries : 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Iran 

Japan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Mexico 

Nigeria 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Syria 

Thailand 

U.S.A.: 

Appalachian 

children  or 

American 

Indians,  or- 

Greatest  Need 


Speaker  of  the  House  are  very 
kinds  of  assignments— as  dif  . 
quelling  a  saloon  brawl  and  i  i 
a  law  firm.  I  remain  hopeful. 


Goc 


If  you  aren't  rattled  by  pr.  ,t 
a  sometime  producer,  pleas 
mine  for  the  current  Harper^ 
ciation  of  John  Ford.  Wals 
["Good  Days.  Good  Years."  e 
ing  Arts,  by  Richard  Schickel  ii 
ber].  and  the  rest  of  the  pe->] 
been  calling  Old  Time  Wild  I 
Mr.  Schickel  is  quite  right,  at 
about  the  isolation  of  these.-] 
Founding  Fathers  out  here— b1] 
entirely  agree  with  the  analyst 
isolation.  Only  a  relatively  ii 
ago  '  I  came  out  here  in  19i  I 
men  were  still  part  of  a  currer  i 
picture  style— much  admired  5 
already  under  heavy  fire  fron-1 
side.  1  Hollywood  is  seen  by  m<!s 
I  guess.  1 

But  during  the  Sixties  it  -1 
apart.  From  having  been  ar  j 
illiteracy  and  pride,  this  ccp 
began  to  search  the  pages  of  J  a 
what  was  "in"  and  pay  att<t 
critics  and  worry  like  hell 
hair.  It  was  being  softened  n 
advent  of  Phil  Spector  and  1 
vision  which  has  by  now  carril 
thing  before  it.  And  there  w.-ji 
no  place  for  those  un-chic.  ccs 
quently  wrong-word-using  m 
them  say  "nigger"  without  2 
sciousness  •  old  men  w  ho  drk 
bon  and  tequila  and  generall  i 
<t\le  which  makes  Lyndon  '0 
seem  to  be  barbecuing  plastic  i 

So  they  got  meaner  and  so:il 
scure.  while  such  giants  as  IA 
serman  learned  how  to  inton  " 
it's  at.  man"  and  do  the  Estar* 
shuffle  for  the  new  world  x 
sequined.  and  terribly  film 
ventors  of  the  wheel  and  prolo 
iris— any  day  now. 

The  observation  about  thr' 
ness"  of  those  first  pictures  « 
me  marvelously  accurate  an  I 
statement  about   what's  miss  g 
what's  been  missing  for  quits 
time,  maybe  since  the  end  of  n 
pression    liberated    us    from  1 
Where  I  can't  follow  is  in  the 
tion  that  the  young  directors  1 
are  struggling  to  reenter  realii  ii 
sense.    While    any    generaliz  tf 
plainly  silly,  an  awful  lot  of 
to  me  onlv  a  different  kind  of  1 


Ruler,  frinstance.  Most  of  the 
themselves  seem  to  me  bearded 
ornes,  but  sort  of  inside  out. 

Saul  David 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

Gone 

of  the  reasons  I  have  more  or 
topped  buying  disc  recordings 
;re   the   Classics    Have  Cone," 

by  Harold  C.  Schonberg.  Octo- 
;the  generally  poor  quality  of  the 

t  it-elf.  Fur  example.  I  had  pur- 

an  Angel-Melodiya  recording  of 
jchmaninoff  Symphonic  Dances 
months  back.  I  obtained  it  at  a 
nth  a  fairly  large  stock,  so  that 
I  discovered  that  the  disc  was 
1.  and  unplayable.  1  \\a-~  able  to 
fge  it.  The  replacement  was 
|!d"  so  that  it  could  lie  played 
\  the  use  of  a  rubbei  plug  ovei 
;nual  spindle,  to  hold  it  down  on 

ntable. 

t  particular  disc  is  practic  ally 
If  the  thickness  oi  some  of  my 
LP  records.  It's  llims\.  unsub- 
jl,  and  certainly  does  not  give 
feel  of  a  quality  product.  Luck- 
aped  it  on  the  first  playing,  lie- 
after  ten  playings  on  a  high- 
machine,  it's  now  shot, 
rs  ago.  when  you  pui  chased  an 
of  7<!  di-( -.  sou  had  puicbased 
ifact  which  bore  the  -tamp  of 
nd  attention  to  its  production. 

that  can  be  said  only   of  the 
icket.  If  the  record  manufactur- 
going  to  skimp  on  the  end 
It  of  all  of  their  effort,  and  dis- 
something  that  has  the  feel  and 
ace  of  a  child's  toy,  then  thev 
10  one  to  blame  but  themselves 
diminishing  market  for  classi- 
fy. Although  sonicallv  great  ad- 
have  been  made,  obsolescence 
.to  have  been  planned  into  the 
elf.  In  brief,  although  the  efforts 
artists  and  recording  engineers 
Angel  disc  were  unsurpassed, 
'duction  manager  apparently  at- 
Jb  to  save  a  nickel's  w  orth  of  plas- 
Uamping  the  record.  The  result 
it  in  the  future  I'll  tape  directly 
he  FM  broadcast,  with  better- 
tape  than  the  companies  use  on 
eel-to-reel  prerecorded  releases, 
t  have  to  turn  the  disc  over  half- 

0  the  performance,  and  w  ill  end 

1  a  product  which  won't  notice- 
tteriorate  with  use. 

Arthur  Vemtt 
Jamaica.  New  York 


Gordon's. 
It's  how  the  Merrie 
Olde  English 
keep  their 
gin  up! 


Let  down  on  the 
crackling  dryness,  the 
delicate  flavour  of 
Gordon's  Gin?  Especially 
during  Christmas? 
Never!  Every  bottle 
is  based  on  Mr.  Gordon's 
original  1769  formula. 
So  you  pour  a  drink 
that's  dry  as  Scrooge  all 
holiday.  A  fanatic 
devotion  to  our 
discoverer?  Perhaps. 
But  then,  anything  less 
wouldn't  be  the  spirit 
of  the  season! 
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Olive?  Onion?  Twist? 

The  world  would  be  a  dulldumb  place  if  everybody  liked 
the  same  thing.  "Give  'em  a  choice,"  we  always  say.  As 
long  as  you  only  get  to  choose  from  the  best,  you  can't 
'         ., »:  ,      go  wrong.  Like  choosing  from  one  of  these  basi- 


cally different,  but  all  great  cheese  snacks 
to  serve  along  with  your  favorite  drink. 


WISPRIDE*  Sharp  Cheddar  Spread  in  the  famous 
little  brown  crock.  Heap  it  on  crackers,  toast,  tasty 

party  rye.  Or  if  you  like  sound  effects,  fj 
stuff  it  into  crunchy  celery .  Beautiful ! 


SWISS  KNIGHT1*  Fondue.  & 
An  exciting  hot  cheese  dip, 
made  with  imported  Gru- 
yere  and  Emmentaler  cheeses, 
white  wine  and  kirsch.  Ready  in  only 
5  minutes.  Just  heat  and  serve! 

HUM  -  Holland's  finest  Gouda  and  Edam 
The  tangy  cheeses  you  scoop  or  slice. 
With  fruil  On  crackers.  Great! 

GERBER  CHEtc'1  CO.,  NC 
Stamford,  Conn.  06905 


TWO  MEN  WITH  A  SLICK  IDEA 
WORTH  *2.5  MILLION 


The  idea  concerned  the  telephone  wire 
that  runs  through  the  walls  of  homes 
and  offices. 

The  wire  has  to  be  strong  enough  to  be 
pulled  through  conduits  running  up 
several  stories. 

Sam  Martin,  Senior  Staff  Engineer  at 
our  Baltimore  plant,  and  Nick  Cogelia 
of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  rea- 
soned that  if  it  was  more  slippery,  it 
could  be  pulled  through  more  easily. 

It  could  be  thinner  and  lighter  and 


wouldn't  have  to  use  so  much  material. 
Developing  "slick  wire"  took  two  years. 
But  when  we  started  manufacturing  it, 
we  found  it  saved  us  $2.5  million  a 
year.  And  it  was  so  much  easier  to  use 
that  Bell  telephone  companies  saved 
another  $15  million  a  year. 

Cutting  costs  is  a  way  of  life  at  Western 
Electric;  last  year  alone  our  engineers 
took  $45  million  out  of  the  cost  of 
products  we  make  for  the  Bell  System. 
That's  why  overall  price  levels  on  our 
products  are  now  only  2%  higher  than 


they  were  20  years  ago  —  despite  soa 
ing  labor  and  material  costs. 

That's  why  the  price  of  telephone  se 
vice  has  gone  up  much  less  than  th| 
cost  of  most  other  goods  and  service 

Western  Electric:  The  people  whl 
make  communications  equipment  fq 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegrap 
Company  and  your  local  Bell  compar 


Western  Electrk 


Jolin  Fischer 
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Christmas  list 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  GRKKTINCS  to  the 
following  people  whose  doings  in 
the  past  year— some  ominous,  some  en- 
couraging—deserve  more  attention  than 
has  yet  heen  paid.  May  God  rest  them 
merry,  and  preserve  them  from  the 
hordes  of  commercial  ^  ule-mongers. 

/.  To  Dr.  /..  I  .  Harvalik,  a  physicist 
working  at  an  irmy  research  establish- 
ment in  Alexandria,  \  irginia,  for  of- 
fering a  plausible  scientific  explanation 
for  dowsing— thus  relieving  a  puzzle- 
men/  which  has  made  me  feel  slightly 
schizoid  for  many  years. 

One  part  of  my  mind  has  always 
heen  skeptical  about  dowsers,  or  wa- 
ter witi  lies,  because  their  operations 
seemed  to  he  a  kind  of  magic  with  no 
apparent  rational  basis.  At  the  same 
time  1  have  had  to  admit  that  their 
arcane  rites  actually  seem  to  work. 
I  hey  really  have  located  underground 
water  in  so  many  cases,  documented 
by  creditable  witnesses,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  dismissed  as  mere  happen- 
stance. 

A  case  in  point  is  my  barber  in  Guil- 
ford. Connecticut.  Luigi  Franco,  who 
practices  dowsing,  without  fee.  as  a 
favor  to  his  neighbors.  The  local  geol- 
og\  makes  well  drilling  a  chancy  busi- 
ness. One  man  in  North  Madison  sank 
three  shafts  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  and 
at  a  cost  of  $0,000  without  finding 
enough  water  to  brew  a  pot  of  coffee. 
In  desperation  he  finally  called  Luigi 
into  consultation. 

Luigi   arrived   with   the  traditional 


John  Fischer's  Christmas  greetings  issue  this 
Year   from    Leete's   Island  in  Connecticut, 

u  hrrc  lir  //res  when  he  is  mil  mi  the  road  to 
study  the  politii  ah  economic,  ecological,  and 
edui  ational  dei  elopments  thai  make"The  Easy 
(him  columns. 


equipment:  a  Y-shaped  "rod.  Holding 
one  tip  in  each  hand  with  the  shaft 
pointed  ahead  of  him.  he  walked  slowly 
back  and  forth  over  the  property  until 
he  came  to  a  spot  where  the  shaft 
dipped  downward,  apparently  of  its 
own  volition. 

"Dig  here."  he  said.  The  landowner 
did,  and  hit  a  good,  dependable  flow  of 
water  at  85  feet. 

Luigi  has  performed  similar  feats 
many  times.  But  unlike  most  of  his 
fellow  practitioners,  he  has  no  mystique 
about  the  business.  He  claims  no  special 
gift,  insisting  that  anybody  can  learn  to 
dowse  successfully  with  enough  practice 
and  sensitivity  training.  Nor  does  he 
care  what  kind  of  "rod"  he  uses;  al- 
though forked  branches  of  willow, 
alder,  or  wild  cherry  are  traditional, 
he  says  he  can  do  just  as  well  with  a 
metal  coat  hanger  twisted  into  the 
proper  shape.  He  told  me  that  he 
learned  his  art  from  his  uncles,  who  are 
of  Roman  descent.  For  centuries,  he 
points  out.  the  Romans  built  great 
waterworks  throughout  their  empire, 
using  dowsing  as  a  normal  part  of  their 
engineering  technique.  To  all  this  I 
listened  respectfully,  but  with  consider- 
able mental  discomfort— until  Dr.  Har- 
valik delivered  a  paper  before  the 
Virginia  Academy  of  Science  last 
August. 

According  to  him.  the  human  body 
is  quite  sensitive  to  changes  in  mag- 
netic held,  even  though  most  of  us  are 
unaware  of  it.  One  wa\  the  bod)  re- 
acts is  with  a  slight,  involuntary  twitch- 
ing of  the  forearms.  Such  a  twitch  nor- 
mally goes  unnoticed;  hut  if  the  hands 
are  holding  a  "rod"  it  amplifies  the 
motion  so  it  is  readily  visible.  Dr.  H.— 
who  is  no  mean  water  witch  himself 
went  on  to  explain  that  when  water  is 
Mowing  underground  it  produces  ions. 


or  charged  particles,  which  crm 
disturbance  in  the  local  magnetiifi 
What  a  dowser  actually  detects  is 
simply  a  magnetic  anomaly— m 
caused  by  moving  water,  but  ocfc 
ally  by  something  else,  such  as  ll; 
derground  electric  cable. 

Assuming  that  Dr.  Hai  valik's  c 
is  accepted  by  his  scientific  pe  s. 
probably  will  put  Luigi  and  hull 
of  other  folk-art  diviners  out  oil 
ness.  For  anybody  equipped  Hj 
good  magnetometer  presumable 
detect  the  movement  of  under;  4; 
ions  more  precisely  than  the  m  i 
perienced  dowser. 

2.  To  Patrolman  Elmer  Sant  j 
the  Detroit  police  department  a 
his  132  friends— members  of  theWL 
ating  class  of  Longfellow  Junicm 
School,  near  Patrolman  Sandeii] 
of  duty. 

In  a  year  when  policemen  wi  9 
of  favor  w  ith  many  students  I 
"pig"  had  replaced  "cop"  in  the  p 
academic  vocabulary— the  Lonj  1 
seniors  voted  to  invite  Patrolma  S 
ders  to  deliver  their  commen  1 
address.  The  runner-up  in  the  ba  i 
was  Willie  Horton.  outfielder  i  I 
Detroit  Tigers. 

3.  For  their  originality  in  jfl 
something  to  protest  about,  a  H 
the  left-handed  students  of  the  fll 
sity  of  Kansas. 

They  formed  a  Left-banded  Sff« 
I  ii  ion  and  presented  a  list  of  now 
liable  demands  to  the  university 
istration.    It    included  demam 
left-handed  desks  in  every  das 
buttons   for   left-handed  operas 
drinking  fountains,  and  a  prog)  n 
left-handed  studies  to  he  taught  I  1 
handed  professors,  who  could  1»  1 
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and  fired  <>nl\  l>\  left-handed  admini- 
si  rators. 

/.  lo  the  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
foi  devising  a  /uglily  effective  method 
of  preventing  water  pollution  and 
making  it  pa  > . 

Two  of  its  soup  canneries,  at  Paris, 
Texas,  and  Sumter,  South  Carolina, 
presented  potentially  serious  pollution 
problems,  since  each  ol  them  spews  out 
more  than  three  million  gallons  of 
waste  water  a  day.  It  is  heavily  laden 
with  the  waste  products  ol  killing, 
cleaning,  chopping,  and  cooking  thou- 
sands of  chickens  among  other  ingre- 
dients ever)  hour.  If  dumped  into  the 
nearest  stream,  in  the  usual  way,  this 
effluent  would  kill  all  fish  and  micro- 
organisms and  make  the  downstream 
water  not  only  undrinkahle  hut  prob- 
ahl\  unbearably  smelly.  On  the  other 
hand,  il  the  waste  could  be  channeled 
onto  cropland  it  would  serve  as  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  and  would  be  nat- 
urally purified  h\  ^oil  organisms  and 
the  growth  process  of  the  plants. 

The  problem  was  to  find  a  crop 
which  could  absorb  enormous  amounts 
of  water,  on  a  reasonably  small  acreage, 
without  being  drowned  out.  The  answer 
turned  out  to  be  reed  canary  grass,  a 
coarse  species  which  prows  up  to  30 
inches  high  and  can  thrive  on  up  to  300 
inches  of  rainfall  a  year.  It  thrives  even 
better  on  the  nutrient-rich  waste  from 
the  canneries.  When  harvested  for  hay. 
it  contains  up  to  2  !  per  cent  crude  pro- 
tein and  nearly  twice  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  content  of  the  average  ha\ 
crop.  ( 'attic  love  it. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  water 
which  eventually  percolates  away 
through  the  soil  of  the  grass  fields  is 
(  leaner  than  the  water  most  of  us  drink. 
At  Sumter  it  ends  up  in  an  artificial 
lagoon  which  has  been  made  into  a 
wildlife  refuge,  teeming  with  fish  and 
some  thirty-two  varieties  of  birds.  At 
Paris  it  flows  into  a  creek,  which  is  so 
pure  that  the  Lamar  County  Conserva- 
tion District  is  planning  to  dam  it  and 
slock  the  resulting  lake  with  game  lish. 

Campbell  officials  report  that  their 
natural  purification  scheme  not  only  is 
cheapei  than  artificial  methods  ol  sew- 
age treatment.  Il  also  produces  a  lush 
crop  of  salable  hay— some  of  which  no 
doubt  will  go  to  Iced  cattle  that  event- 
ually will  end  up  in  cans  of  Campbell's 
beef  brolh. 

>.  For  another  welcome  contribution 
to  the  preservation  of  our  environment, 
il  rule  of  thanks  to  the  eity  of  Montreal 


ii  hu  h  recently  put  into  operation  the 
must  advanced  garbage-disposal  .system 
mi  this  continent. 

It  is  a  new  kind  of  incinerator  which 
Inn  ns  up  1,200  tons  of  refuse  a  day, 
with  a  negligible  emission  of  smoke, 
odor,  and  dust— and  at  the  same  time 
produces  enough  steam  lo  heal  several 
municipal  buildings,  including  a  junior 
high  school.  Its  only  oilier  end  products 
are  a  modest  amount  of  clean  ashes, 
which  can  be  used  for  landfill,  and  some 
melted  scrap  metal  I  from  tin  cans  and 
such  I  which  may  turn  out  lo  be  salable. 

This  monster  furnace-  employs  an 
intricate  technology,  including  air-ac- 
tuated shredding  knives,  a  series  of 
inclined  grates  of  high-alloy  stainless 
steel,  vibratory  feeders,  hydraulic  sei  \  o- 
motors,  electrostatic  dust  precipitators, 
and  a  lot  of  other  scientific  innovations 
which  I  don't  begin  to  understand.  It  is 
also  expensive  —  S  1  f>  million  — but  its 
operating  costs  run  to  only  about  $2 
per  ton  of  garbage,  when  the  value  ol 
the  -team  it  produces  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Since  garbage  disposal  has  become 
an  acute  problem— political  as  well  as 
physical— for  all  big  cities,  the  new  in- 
cinerator may  prove  a  godsend  to  both 
mayors  and  environmentalists.  It  was 
designed  bv  a  Swiss  firm.  Von  Roll  AC 
and  additional  units  for  use  in  this 
country  will  be  built  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rust  Engineering  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh. All  of  which  suggests  that  sci- 
ence and  technology,  which  are  getting 
so  much  blame  for  the  wounds  in  our 
ecology,  may  also  offer  a  partial  cure. 

6.  I  a  a  couple  of  robbers  in  Sing 
Sing  prison.  Thomas  Palermo  and  Shel- 
don Saltzman,  for  the  most  delightfully 
impudent  gesture  of  the  year. 

Thev  are  suing  New  York  State  offi- 
cials—including  Governor  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. Mayor  John  Lindsay,  and  a 
batch  of  judges  and  district  attorneys— 
to  try  to  make  them  return  $4  million 
worth  of  jewels  which  Palermo  and 
Saltzman  admit  thev  stole. 

After  they  were  arrested  for  the  jewel 
robbery  last  year,  the  thieves  claim,  they 
agreed  to  give  up  the  gems  in  return 
for  light  sentences  in  that  case  and  for 
earlier  robbery  convictions.  Hut  accord 
ing  to  them,  after  thev  handed  over  the 
loot  state  officials  welched  on  the  deal: 
Palermo  got  a  twenty-five-year  sentence 
and  Saltzman  fifteen  years.  So  naturally 
the  aggrieved  felons  now  feel  that  thev 
ought  lo  have  the  jewels  back,  and  have 
asked  a  federal  court  to  so  order. 

Similar  concepts  <>f  the  New  Morality 


cropped  up  elsewhere  during  th  \ 
In  New  Jersey  the  crime  syndic  < 
fered  a  reward  of  $100,000 
hoodlum  who  would  murder  V| 
H.   Callinaro.   a   particularly  tji 
some  investigator  working  for  tl  J 
Legislative  Committee  on  Crin 
this  writing,  Mr.  Callinaro  is  still  i 
In    New    York   City    Mafia  gaJ;< 
picketed  PRI  headquarters,  on  gL 
that  they  were  being  harassed  j 
eral  law-enforcement  agencies,  i 
India   students   demonstrated  ]>■ 
right  to  cheat  on  examination!) 
college  in  Moradabad  they  shot  .  1 
istry  lecturer  who  admonished  tin 
cheating,  and  in  Mainpuri  th< 
and  stabbed  to  death  a  proctoif 
similar  offense. 

7.  To  Mayor  Orville  Hubl,  c 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  for  an  enm 
idea  in  municipal  government. 

He  has  set  up  an  official  babyjtl 
service,  to  encourage  mothers  1  « 
in  the  downtown  business  distric  1 
can  leav  e  their  children  in  a  for.  r 
nursery  at  the  city's  Youth  Cen  r 
(  barge,  so  long  as  a  mother  pro  c 
receipt  for  at  least  a  one-doll; 
(  base  from  a  local  store. 

8.  To  The  American  MerchoU 
vine  Library  Association,  for  itsn 
essary  survival. 

The  association  collects  booj. 
magazines  for  free  distribute 
American  seamen,  on  shipboarcbn 
special  libraries  in  eight  port  cm 
the  dim  past  this  was  a  worthyjn 
taking:  merchant  sailors  oncB 
poorly  paid,  and  really  couldn'ijj 
to  buy  books.  Rut  during  receli 
ades.  the  maritime  unions  havelbi 
up  wages  to  the  point  where  AiH 
sailors  are  by  far  the  best  pail 
world.  They  are.  moreover,  hire 
subsidized  by  the  American  ta)  i 
because  of  their  high  w  ages— <  I 
high  construction  cost  of  ships  ill 
ican  yards— our  merchant  mari  > 
not  operate  without  heavv  gove  n 
subsidy . 

Today  the  seamen  can  well  an 
buy  their  own  books,  just  like  I  ' 
of  us.  and  their  unions  haven 
money  to  stock  as  many  libra  I 
thev  want.  The  association's  beg) 
their   behalf  is  just   as  ridicuJ  s 
asking  charity  for  the  rich  farm 
millionaires,    and    aircraft    m  ' 
turers  who  also  are  nuzzling  at  t  | 
lie  trough.  If  the  association  H 
divert  its  good-hearted  endeavo  1 
a  useful  direction,  it  might  forge 


^ust  because  he 
already  has  a  camera 
doesn't  mean  he  wouldn't 
like  a  movie  camera. 


^\nd  a  projector,  too. 


/  movies,  he'll  like  our 
;rsatile  movie  projector 
odak  Instamatic  M95. 
visual  excitement  to 
or  8mm  movies,  with 
:tion  speeds,  including 
automatic  threading, 
power  rewind.  With 
1$,  less  than  $180. 


To  shoot  movies,  he'll  like  our 
most  versatile  Kodak  Instamatic® 
M9  movie  camera.  With  super- 
fast  f/1.8,  five- to-one  power  zoom 
lens  for  dra     I  ic  wide-angle 
to  telephoto  views.  Four  shooting 
speeds,  including  slow  motion. 
Automatic  CdS  exposure  control. 
And  drop-in  loading.  Less  than  $200. 


Another  exciting  movie  projector 
is  this  handsome  Kodak 
Instamatic  M67.  It  shows  both 
super  8  and  8mm  movies.  For- 
ward, reverse  and  "still".  He'll 
enjoy  the  400-foot  reel  capacity, 
automatic  threading,  and 
fast  power  rewind.  With  // 1.5 
lens,  less  than  $  1 1 5.  For  super  8 
only,  give  him  the  M68A.  (Not 
illustrated.)  Less  than  $100. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Kodak.  One  great  gift  after  another. 
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She 
Needs 
Your 
Love 


Little  Mic-Wen  in  Formosa 
already  knows  many  things  .  .  . 
the  gnawing  of  hunger  .  .  .  the 
shivering  of  fear  .  .  .  the  misery  of 
being  unwanted. 

But  she  has  never  known  love. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was 
born.  Her  father  was  poor — and 
didn't  want  a  girl  child.  So  Mie- 
Wcn  has  spent  her  baby  years 
without  the  affection  and  security 
every  child  craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen. 
and  children  just  as  needy,  the 
privileges  you  would  wish  for  your 
own  child. 

Through  C  hristian  Children's 
Fund  you  can  sponsor  one  of  these 
youngsters.  We  use  the  word  spon- 
sor to  symbolize  the  bond  of  love 
that  exists  between  you  and  the 
child. 

The  cost'.'  Only  $12  a  month. 
Your  love  is  demonstrated  in  a 
practical  way  because  your  money 
helps  with  nourishing  meals  .  .  . 
medical  care  .  .  .  warm  clothing 
.  .  .  education  .  .  .  understanding 
housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive 
your  child's  personal  history, 
photograph,  plus  a  description  of 
the  orphanage  where  your  child 
lives.  You  can  write  and  send 
packages.  Your  child  will  know  who  you 
are  and  will  answer  your  letters.  Cor- 
respondence is  translated  at  our  overseas 
offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  spe- 
cial gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket, 
a  fuzzy  bear — you  can  send  your  check 
to  our  office,  and  the  entire  amount  will 
be  forwarded,  along  with  your  instruc- 
tions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from 
orphanages  every  day.  And  they  are 
urgent.  Children  wrapping  rags  on  their 
feet,  school  books  years  out  of  date,  milk 


supplies  exhausted,  babies  abandoned 
by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1938,  thousands  of  American 
sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an  inti- 
mate person-to-person  way  of  sharing 
their  blessings  with  youngsters  around 
the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her 
need  your  love — won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:India,  Brazil,  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emer- 
gency list.) 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor 
( Country ) 


□  boy    □  girl  in 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month. 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture. 
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the  sailors  and  start  collecting  I 
migrant  farm  workers— whose  nrr 
usually  cannot  afford  anythinglie 
the  hare  necessities  of  life,  ar Is 
times  not  that. 

9.  Speaking  of  the  sea,  ftll  o  J 
enjoy  lobsters  owe  a  word  of  fjr/i 
the  Russian  fishermen  who  are 
off  the  American  coasts  with  S 
equipment  much  more  effici 
anything  in  our  own  fishing  s  ft 

In  some  ways  the  Russiai:  z 
menace:  they  are.  for  example 
responsible  for  the  near-extir  if 
the  main  whale  species,  and  *j 
threatening  the  salmon  industrfij 
ing  far  too  many  immature  fisb 
the  fish  have  a  chance  to  spawn.  | 
have  done  a  favor— unintentiot. 
sure— to  American  lobstermen  lid 
food  fanciers. 

Until  recently  our  lobstermeil 
only  in  shallow  water— usually  i 
deeper  than  40  feet.  I  Jut  the  ijti 
discovered  that  lobsters  couldds 
found  at  depths  far  greater  tkn 
IkkK  had  previously  suspected  t 
sand  feet  and  more.  Their  Me 
competitors  quickly  caught  on.  tn 
now  greatly  extending  their  itaj 
operation  and  size  of  catch,  le 
covery  came  just  in  time,  sinct  B 
mand  for  lobsters  has  been  ri-  I 
the  inshore  catch  has  been  dv  1 
and  prices  have  threatened  t  ( 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  on  e 
the  wealthier  gourmets. 

M 

10.  Another  note  of  gustatoi  | 
lade  to   Wayside  Industries  '•  \ 
borough,  Massachusetts,  for  pi  h 
that   rarity,  a    first-rate  canm 
chowder. 

Real  chowder  buffs,  of  coubJ 
prefer  to  rake  up  their  own  I 
and  blend  them  with  the  othe 
ingredients— potatoes,  onions, 
seasonings,  and  cream— accor  n 
their  personal  formulas.  (No  tea 
they  are  found  only  in  that  I  I 
abomination,  the  so-called  Mai 
chowder.  I  But  indifferent  co< ; 
me  can  get  along  very  nicely  1 :1 
liearskin  Neck  brand  of  chowi  ' 
being  put  out  by  the  Wayside  ■ 
when  it  can  be  found.  A  line  I 
label  notes  that  it  is  "Packed  o 
Yankees,"  and  distribution  i?  > 
much  limited  to  New  England. 

//.  To  II  .  J.  "Red"  Fox,  t 
contractor  of  Girard,  Kansas,  « 
conducting    his    men  private 
merits  to  prove  that  land  rained 


r  can  be  restored  to  sightliness 
•e. 

e  50.000  acres  in  southeastern 
s,  once  good  cropland,  now  is  a 
of  sterile  ridges  of  shale  and 
iterspersed  with  deep  pits  and 
ss.  Fox  regarded  this  machine- 
lesert  as  a  standing  outrage;  and 
t  became  apparent  that  neither 
al  companies   nor  government 
;s  were  going  to  do  anything 
t.  he  decided  to  try  himself.  He 
up  600  acres  of  such  land  and 
)  work  on  it  with  his  own  bull- 
in  his  spare  time,  mostly  week- 
ome  of  the  pits  already  had  filled 
1  water.  Fox  stocked  them  with 
black  bass,  and  blue  gills.  When 
/  that  they  were  thriving,  he 
,  new  fishing  holes  b\  damming 
ends  of  dry  trenches.  One  of  the 
became  a  lake  more  than  a  mile 
ion  a  favorite  place  for  water 
is  well  as  fishermen.  He  trucked 
sands  of  acres  of  sand  to  make 
L  and  carved  a  network  of  roads 
Lis  in  link  up  the  dozens  of  ponds 
now  dot  the  property.  The  end 
.  after  fourteen  years  of  work, 
t  reation  area  now  being  enjoyed 
□reds  of  people  in  the  neighbor- 
pome  of  them  have  contributed 
sums  to  help  co\ei  part  of  the 
ction  cost,  but  Fox  never  ex- 
i  recover  his  investment  in  time 
or.  He  thinks  of  the  undertaking 
rsonal  contribution  to  his  state, 
nature— a  pilot  project  which  he 
eventually  will  be  imitated  on  a 
:ale  by  either  private  developers 
|ic  agencies. 

mnd  finally  a  salute  to  another 
lemer,  John  B.  Gage  of  Kansas 

\ho  died  this  year  after  devoting 
f  a  long  lifetime  in  demonstrate 
t  politics  can  be  a  noble  and 
'd  calling. 

fig  the  early  Thirties,  Kansas 
s  dominated— and  nearly  bank- 
-by  the  notoriously  corrupt 
!l  machine  of  Boss  Tom  Pender- 
ige.  then  a  young  lawyer,  rallied 
)  of  civic  leaders  in  revolt,  en- 
he  help  of  federal  authorities, 
hin  four  years  managed  to  over- 
he  machine  and  put  Pendergast 
Gage  was  elected  mayor  in 
nd  in  three  terms  restored  the 
nonest  and  solvent  government. 
ie  of  the  ironies  of  American 
that  Pendergast  remains  no- 
while  few  people  outside  of  Mis- 
er heard  of  John  B.  Gage.  □ 
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CREME  DE  MENTHE  60  PROOF.  PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  JOHN  DE  KUYPER  &  SON.  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


IcedCreme 

(De  Kuyper's  delicious  instead-of-dessert  dessert) 

Refreshing  after-dinner  idea— with  a 
touch  of  Old  World  elegance.  Green 
Creme  de^Menthe  over  crushed  ice— 
or  on  the  rocks.  It's  more  than  deli- 
cious—it's De  Kuyper. 
(  Say  it  tike  the  Dutch  do:  De-ki-per. ) 


I  tit'dt-l  I  njit'lu'iier 


\\  ho  s  afraid  of  war? 


BEHIND  A  THINLY  DISGUISED  smug- 
ness, many  Europeans  are  beginning 
to  feel  genuine  relief  a?  they  watch  the 
various  contortions  of  the  American 
giant.  Not  one  of  their  statesmen  need 
sympathize  with  President  Nixon's  self- 
confessed  fears  about  becoming  the  first 
American  to  lose  a  foreign  war.  In  the 
past,  some  of  Europe's  most  famous 
state-men  were  careful  to  anticipate 
such  complexes  in  their  successors.  They 
left  none  of  their  nation-  unscathed  by 
defeat.  To  some  it  happened  long  ago. 
to  others,  more  recently.  Some  did  it 
alone,  others  in  alliance.  Some  waged 
war  often,  and  lost  it  often.  Some  man- 
aged to  win  and  lose  the  same  war.  or 
lose  first  and  then  win.  Few  proved 
noble  in  defeat  though  quickly  ignoble 
in  victor),  let.  all  survived,  made  stri- 
dent comebacks— the  so-called  German 
Miracle  is  only  the  latest  example— and. 
judging  from  the  state  of  their  armies, 
are  prepared  to  go  through  it  all  over 
again.  For  hundreds  of  >ears  their 
wi-e-t  men  have  elaborated  scheme-  for 
an  'Xernal  peace."'  while  history  was 
being  made  on  the  battlefield. 

"\\  ar  is  one  aspect  of  the  human  ex- 
perience with  which  we  in  Europe  are 
extremely  familiar,  alas."  The  man  who 
shared  these  sentiments  w  ith  me  recently 
is  Professor  Gaston  Bouthoul  of  the 
Ecolf  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales  in 
Paris.  As  the  founder  of  Polemology 
(a  word  he  coined),  or  the  study  of 
war.  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
thinking  about  this  particular  folly 
which  man  shares  with  certain  social 
insects.  Like  these,  man  regularly  goes 
forth  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  neigh- 
bor-—and  incidentally  his  own.  While 
he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  breeding  a 

Friedel  I  ngeheuer  has  reported  from  Europe. 
Africa,  and  the  I  .S.  since  1958,  and  was  re- 
rently  appointed  a  contributing  editor  of  Har- 
|>.r'-. 


subspecies  of  warriors,  with  claws  and 
scimitars  in  the  place  of  limbs,  the  way 
some  ants  have,  he  has  done  his  best  to 
venerate  those  whose  job  it  is  to  kill  in 
large  numbers.  "Who  can  resist  the 
sight  of  a  regiment  of  fusiliers  on 
parade'.'"  Bouthoul  once  w  rote.  Our  awe 
of  arms  and  the  aecouterments  of  war 
has  always  made  fools  of  us  all.  The 
Englishman  who  smiles  in  condescen- 
sion when  he  sees  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  bring  out  their  big  guns  once 
more  for  the  biennial  military  proces- 
sions  down  Red  Square  will  wax  no-- 
talgic  on  seeing  another  man  wearing 
the  same  regimental  tie  as  his  own.  The 
only  distinction  is  between  crude  pride 
and  subtle  snobbery.  Both  have  to  do 
with  war.  Or  take  that  famous  "moral 
equivalent"  after  which  the  American 
philosopher  William  James  hankered. 
The  least  you  can  say  about  it  is  that  it 
is  shared  by  every  nation  at  war.  when 
it  feels  its  existence  threatened,  and  that 
it  is  forgotten  thereafter.  And  what  na- 
tion has  not  built  monuments  to  its  war- 
time leaders  or  worshiped  military 
heroes  for  their  moral  qualities'.'' 

In  the  course  of  his  research.  Pro- 
fessor Bouthoul  has  touched  on  many 
of  the  psychological,  moral,  and  even 
aesthetic  aspects  which  dispose  us  to- 
ward belligerence.  Beyond  these  there  is 
the  universal  drive  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion, successive  inventions  leading 
to  ever  more  destructive  weapons,  and 
the  formation  of  ever-larger  armies  and 
strategic  stockpiles.  But  what  arrested 
his  mind  was  a  more  obvious  concomi- 
tant of  war:  the  fact  that  it  always  kills 
people.  Reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause  he  classified  war  as  a  force  as 
destructive  as  hunger,  disease,  and  in- 
fanticide. The  latter  was.  by  the  way. 
common  practice  not  only  in  China  but 
among  primitive  African  tribes  until 
fairly    recently.    Popular    legend  in 


Europe  and  the  Bible  have  provi  c 
with  a  plethora  of  famous  foun  i 
For  every  survivor  there  must  ha\ : 
thousands  w  ho  did  not  make  it.  El 
this  light,  war.  according  to  Boi'i 
is  nothing  more  than  a  form  c ' 
ferred  infanticide."  Male  childr 
given  a  couple  of  decades  to  live  >i 
they  are  sent  out  to  be  killed. 

THE  MOST  SHOCKING  PART  of  tl  i 
covery.  I  suppose,  is  its  ba'I 
One  expects  some  really  new  ii^j 
not  a  restatement  of  the  obvious  i 
a  man  who  has  spent  a  quarte-a 
centurv  probing  the  accumulated 
Y\  e  also  like  our  explanations  of  In 
behavior  to  be  a  little  more  c('| 
since,  no  matter  what  behavioris  : 
say.  w  e  consider  ourselves  more  l3 
few  -teps  removed  from  social  £!s 
lemmings  waiting  for  the  proti 
season  to  spill  their  voung  into  Us 
Theories  like  that  of  Arthur  Kct 
who  recently  claimed  to  have  foit. 
evolutionary  Maw  in  our  brains  h 
disposes  us  to  "interspecific  hom  d 
have  infinitely  greater  appeal.  Se  c 
scious  bevond  the  point  of  vani 
are  basically  convinced  that  \vb 
make  war.  we  make  war.  and  r 
other  wav  around.  The  idea  th?» 
could  be  beyond  our  rational,  r 
least  conscious,  control  seems  app  I 
Such  patent  fatalism  would  take*! 
the  urgency  out  of  our  national  dfrtl 
And  vet  there  is  something  " 
Bouthoul's  insistence  on  the  oH< 
that  rankles.  What  if  he  were  righ  I 
we  discover  war  is  really  nothim  1 
or  less  than  a  way  of  getting  1 
human  surpluses  at  home  and  ab  ■ 
The  bulk  of  the  evidence  Bo  ' 
submits  is  historical  rather  tha:  " 
temporary,  and  rather  flimsy  a1' 
But  it  does  have  the  merit  of  s  : 


jlem.  once  more,  from  the  per- 
of  experience.  The  societies  that 
oped  the  practice  of  infanticide. 

the  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
child  labor,  and  abolished  penal 
hich  hampered  the  life  expec- 
of  "marginal"  groups,  were  also 
;ntors  of  the  modern  wars  of 
jstruction.  Progress  in  saving 
rough  the  discoveries  of  med- 
articularly  the  tremendous  ad- 
in  microbiology  of  the  nine- 
mturv.  and  more  humane  social 
Dii  were  consistently  accom- 
dv  an  increase  in  human  losses 
jattlefield.  American  history  is 
ve  in  this  respect.  While  the 
arted  as  the  escape  valve  for 
j  burgeoning  rural  populace,  it 
[y  became  the  site  of  the  first 

war.  During  five  years  of  the 
ir,  800.000  men  were  killed  and 

I  maimed  for  life.  Half  a  century 

I I  had  taken  the  French  all  of 
|  jhree  years— from  the  beginning 

Evolutionary  wars  in  1792  to  the 
f  Waterloo-to  lose  1,400,000 
ied  young  men  in  war.  Subse- 
lars,  as  we  all  know,  grew  in- 
■  Iv  murderous,  though  curiously 
I  ich  and  the  Americans  risked 
a  es  in  them  than  other  comba- 
lorldW  ar  I  caused  about  8.700.- 
Iths  in  four  years  of  combat. 
Car  II  caused  36  million  in  six 
aostly  Russians  and  Germans, 
rg  to  Bouthoul.  these  parties 
:ly  had  such  an  excess  of  man- 
■at  their  generals  could  afford 
alf  a  million  troops  in  a  single 
|i  battle  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

say,  I  felt  somewhat  relieved 
t  when  I  realized  that  these  two 
vould  render  the  rest  of  us  the 
)f  thinning  out  their  popula- 
iouthoul  said. 

ly,  the  two  world  wars  were 
phically  far  more  destructive 
m  body  counts  on  the  battlefield 
caj  Due  to  an  accompanying  rise 
nft  mortalitv.  a  lowering  of  the 
H.,  and  a  few  other  chilling  side 
rtsj  war  such  as  famine  and  epi- 
H  the  population  of  Western 
ai  stagnated  at  450  million.  Had 
Haed  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  grow  th 
H>d  in  1914.  there  would  have 
"1  million  Europeans  in  1945.  or 
Ml  en  more.  The  only  w  ay  to  com- 
"I1  the  death  ha  I  \  e-ts  of  no  >dei  n 
H  uthoul  believes,  is  to  see  them 
ml  the  tremendous  population 
vm  :hat  preceded  them.  For  w  hile 
1  lof  the  world  merely  doubled 
i  the  century  and  a  half  lead- 
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ing  up  to  World  War  II,  Europe  quad- 
rupled its  numbers.  Now  that  Western 
medical  techniques  have  spread  to  Asia 
and  it  has  begun  to  pattern  its  social 
aims  on  imported  ochlocratic  ideol- 
ogies, it  seems  to  he  headed  toward  a 
similar  fate.  "While  our  populations 
appear  to  he  tapering  off  voluntarily, 
the  storm  center  has  shifted  to  Asia,'' 
Bouthoul  warns. 


■  \  com  ers  mON  v\  mi  Professor 
I  Bouthoul  il  is  easy  to  forget  the 
apocalyptic  categories  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  use.  He  is  a  mild-man- 
nered man  in  that  very  inoffensive  way 
scholars  have,  with  neatly  parted  white 
hair  and  a  smile  like  a  Cheshire  cat's. 
Now  approaching  his  seventies,  he  ex- 
udes the  lassitude  of  age.  Whatever  the 
world  decides  to  do  about  his  prognosis 
will  hardl)  affect  him  and  his  genera- 
tion. Not  many  of  his  own  childhood 
friends  have  survived  the  two  world 
wars  he  witnessed,  and  he  says  the  last 
one  "marked  me  so  profoundly  that  I 
have  difficulty  remembering  what  kind 
of  a  pel  son  I  was  or  what  I  thought  be- 
fore it  happened."  In  1062  he  prophe- 
sied, "We  can  look  forward  to  a  new 
threshold  of  anxiety  in  1965  to  1070. 
when  the  explosive-  structure  of  the 
combatants  of  1015  will  be  fully  recon- 
stituted." Subsequently,  the  events  of 
May  1068  in  Prance  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  young  in  all  Western  countries, 
though  relatively  bloodless  so  far.  al- 
most vindicated  him.  Since  then  a  new 
conservatism  in  Prance  has  been  get- 
ting him  more  of  a  hearing  in  public. 
He  has  appeared  on  TV  and  aired  his 
views  on  the  radio.  The  Institute  of 
Polemology,  which  he  created  in  1015 
and  which  publishes  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal, is  now  subsidized  by  the  Ministries 
of  Defense  as  well  as  Education.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  major  scholarly  work, 
Les  Guerres,  have  been  published  in 
paperback  and  three  European  univer- 
sities have  asked  him  to  inaugurate 
c  hairs  in  Polemology  this  fall. 

While  he  hesitates  to  claim  that  the 
demographic  "relaxations"'  wars  pro- 
duce are  their  only  function,  he  in-Nts 
dial  thev  require  our  most  immediate 
attention.  The  study  of  Polemology 
should  convince  its  students  that  'Lthe 
right  to  procreate  arbitrarily  is  the  only 
alienable  right  of  man."  Short  of  world- 
wide  birth  control,  he  is  convinced  that 
none  of  our  populations  will  be  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the  Cru- 
sades had  slopped  draining  off  human 
surpluses.    Europe  entered   an   era  of 


periodic  wars.  Every  thirty  years  a  small 
or  middle-sized  war  broke  out  between 
neighbors,  and  about  every  hundred 
years  one  in  which  the  whole  continent 
was  involved.  And  since  wars  have  a 
way  of  spreading  beyond  the  immediate 
areas  of  i  onflict.  they  are  again  likely 
to  encompass  not  ordy  states  with  ex- 
plosive  population  -i  i  uclures  bul  those 
whose  belligerent  impulses  have  ebbed. 
And  we  all  know  that  apocalv  ptic  proph- 
ecies are  no  longer  the  views  of  an 
isolated  maverick.  In  the  U.  S.,  we  have 
recently  been  treated  to  the  jeremiads 
of  Professor  Paul  Ehrlich.  .In  England 
Arthur  Koestler  has  applied  his  tireless 
intellect  to  finding  a  new  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  "The  public 
is  aware  that  there  is  a  problem,"  he  has 
written;  "it  is  not  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  urgency  <>f  the  problem:  it 
is  not  aware  that  we  are  moving  toward 
a  climax  which  is  not  centuries,  but  only 
a  few  decades  ahead— that  it  is  well 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  teen-agers."  Asia,  for  in- 
stance, which  merely  doubled  its 
population  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  doubled  it  again  since  1040.  With 
the  pace  being  set  by  the  less  industrially 
developed  two-thirds  of  the  world,  we 
can  count  on  doubling  our  numbers 
every  three  decades.  I'ntil  the  dawn  of 
the  modern  era  this  process  took  about 
one  and  a  half  thousand  years,  or  as 
Sir  Cavin  de  Beer  said  in  a  commemora- 
tive address  for  the  bicentenary  of 
Thomas  Malthus,  'if  we  go  back  a 
million  years  to  the  hominids,  or  even 
250.000  years  to  the  Swanscombe  Man 
and  his  Missus,  the  curve  of  the  popu- 
lation is  like  an  aircraft  taking  off:  for 
most  of  the  time  it  just  skims  along  the 
time  axis:  then  about  A.D.  1600,  the  un- 
dercarriage is  raised  and  it  begins  to 
soar:  today  it  is  rising  almost  vertically  , 
more  like  a  rocket  off  its  pad.  A  million 
vears  to  reach  3.250  million:  thirty  or 
so  to  double  it." 

Eike  most  Malthusians,  Bouthoul  is 
not  exactly  a  raving  liberal.  While  the 
rest  of  us  are  living  to  read  the  turmoil 
of  modern  youth  for  a  new  ethical 
message,  he  seems  tempted  to  write  it 
oil'  as  a  marginal  manifestation  of  an 
age-old  problem.  The  explosive  mo- 
ments in  societies.  In-  claims,  im  ai  iabl) 
arrive  "when  in  a  given  group  a  large 
surplus  of  young  men  becomes  avail- 
able.'* These  young  men,  whose  num- 
bers are  in  excess  of  the  essential  needs 
of  the  economy,  become  predisposed 

*I  suppose  the  fact  that  he  fails  to  mention 
women  in  this  context  is  another  symptom  of 
how  dated  his  theories  are. 


to  turbulence.  They  constitute 
turning  force.  Following  the  p  nt 
least  resistance  offered  to  them 
torical  circumstances,  ideologic, 
ion,  the  beliefs  of  the  moment,  | 
and  technical  opportunities,  th 
be  channeled  toward  revolution 
sade.  emigration,  or  a  foreign 
Nuclear  weapons,  he  believes  tvl 
having  prevented  any  major  uj 
from  breaking  out  so  far.  have  | 
"a  cause  for  social  integration 
anger  and  frustrations  of  groii 
totally  integrated  in  the  ec  o 
processes  of  a  society  can  no  (hi 
be  easily  channeled  into  forei'i 
ventures.  Their  feelings  are  u 
against  the  Establishment  and  |j 
the  catalyst  of  civil  unrest.  His  re< 
of  course,  completely  ignores  iWo 
times  extremely  justified  c/ic 
which  the  radical  vanguard  of  no 
youth  has  leveled  against  :'l 
"Doubtless  one  could  always  d(')e 
and  more,"  he  maintains,  "bi'  i 
unquestionable  that  Western  s ' Ji 
have  never  been  as  coddled  as  t  y 
today.'  Their  impulses  toward  o 
action— as  manifested  in  numerc; 
dent  riots  everywhere  in  the  yt 
come  from  the  overwhelming  si 
being  "too  many"  for  society  to  In 
Eike  medieval  societies,  which  c'e< 
their  human  surpluses  into  oil 
and  monasteries— veritable  tem  ?! 
infertility  or  demographic  rel  f- 
have  crowded  them  into  univi.i 
"If  the  student  population  of  I 
was  allowed  to  grow  from  200  )! 
600.000  in  ten  years,  while  the 1  :s 
the  country  grew  by  only  10  p<I 
it  merely  means  that  we  could  I 
this  particular  outlet."  Suppose] 
so  doing  we  have  created  the  tie  8 
beds  of  revolt  since,  unlike  the  1 
teries  of  old.  modern  universit'C 
puses  are  not  dedicated  to  chr< 
fertility.  The  relief  they  offer  I 
porary  rather  than  permanent. 


I 


"JERHAPS  BOUTHOUL  WOULD  D(  I 
to  have  a  closer  look  at  the  i  ■( 
youth  scene.  I  have  a  vague  su'll 
that  he  might  also  discover  th'S 
lings  id  newer  forms  of  populal  n 
lief  there,  at  least  new  to  Western 
Not  all  die  kids  are  out  burning  I1 
their  campuses  or  throwing  spik 
balls  at   the  police.   A   good   n  i 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  si 
radical  elements,  seem  to  have  1  < 
a   more  lethargic'  wav    out.  Til 
occurred  to  me  recently,  when 
walking  through  Dam  Square  i 


m  watching  clusters  of  American 
:  kids  and  their  European  coun- 
ts lolling  in  the  sun.  The  scene  is 
me  all  over,  from  Green  Park  in 
in  to  Prague's  Old  Town  Square, 
ven  the  most  staid  old  New  En- 
resorts,  like  Nantucket  Island. 

I  spent  part  of  the  summer, 
ays  have  their  share  of  youthful 
littering  the  pavement.  Perhaps 
rroupies  or  hippies  are  trying  to 
us  that  violence  is  not  the  only 
-,  that  it  is  possible  to  relax  while 
ig  the  demography  of  your  so- 
\nd  what  is  there  in  the  new  Pot 
e  to  distinguish  it  from  the  qat 
s  of  Aden   or   Rabat,  which 

men  to  wane  into  sexual  im- 
e.  or  the  philosophical  apathy  of 
dian  slum  dweller?  Could  it  be 
fit  are  witnessing  a  return  to 
forms  of  population  relief  but 
v  mix:  lassitude  without  hunger. 
Emulated  copulation  made  risk- 

the  pill,  or  genetic  self-destruc- 
nough  the  more  potent  hallu- 
ns? 

:ourse.  there  is  a  war  on.  too: 
are  several,  in  iact.  Bouthoul's 
te  keeps  a  regular  calendar  on 
which  may  be  one  reason  win 
s  not   yet   bothered   about  tin- 
manifestations    of  population 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  fact  that 
»rab  states  now  have  age  pvra- 
n  which  more  than  half  of  the 
are  under  twenty  does  not  augur 
r  the  future.  Nor  does  Bouthoul 
uick  end  to  the  conflict  in  Indo- 
io  long  "as  two  wars  are  being 
there  which  rarely  meet."  And 
Far  East  he  sees  the  Russians 
,ninese  arming  themselves  mili- 
while    engaged    in    a  frantic 
taphic  race  in  their  contest  over 
.  which  he  thinks  is  "'the  last 
ea  of  the  earth,  richly  endowed 
atural  resources,  whose  owner- 
still  a  matter  of  dispute."  It  cer- 
ooks  as  though  the  world  were 
iome  old-fashioned  bloodletting, 
uthoul  doubts  that  it  will  end  in 
ocalypse.    Somehow    men  have 
been  able  to  stop  short  of  total 
tion.  "We  are  now  looking  for 
get  back  to  the  wars  d  la  papa." 
ul  likes  to  say.  But  it  won't  help 
the  Third  World.  "We've  done 
are  of  self-destruction.  It's  up 
now."  It  will  most  likely  be  a 
•rid  war  next  time.  I  personally 
lace  from  the  thought  that  even 
uclear  war.  you  can  only  die 
o  why  be  afraid  of  war? 
1<PERS  MAGAZINE  DECEMBER  1970 


"I  thought  my  medicine  bill  was  high 
until  I  considered  what  I  received." 


A  young  mother  of  three  thinks  about 
her  family's  bill  for  drug  products  and 
wonders  what  might  have  happened 
without  them. 


When  I  totaled  up  a  year's  medi- 
cal bills,  I  found  a  family  of  five 
can  use  a  lot  of  medicines. 

Then  I  began  checking  back  to 
see  where  the  money  went.  There 
were  Barbara's  immunizations . . . 
and  I  can't  feel  bad  about  that.  I'm 
old  enough  to  remember  when 
polio,  for  instance,  was  a  real 
crippler. 

Then  there  was  the  time  Bob 
threw  his  back  out.  The  medicines 
really  gave  him  relief  from  the 
pain.  The  flu  missed  us  .  .  .  and  I 
guess  we  should  give  the  vaccine 
credit.  And  our  doctor  did  come 
up  with  something  that  stopped 
those  miserable  headaches  of 
mine.  They  were  a  nightmare 
while  they  lasted. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  about 
the  scare  we  had  with  Jimmy's 
ears.  The  doctor  said  it  was  a 
serious  infection  .  .  something 
that  could  have  deafened  him  for 
life.  The  antibiotic  he  prescribed 
cleared  it  up  in  a  few  days. 

I've  read  somewhere  that  the 
average  American  spends  about 
eighteen  dollars  a  year  at  the 
pharmacy  for  prescriptions.  Of 
course,  our  medicine  bill  for  last 
year  was  higher  than  that .  .but, 
when  I  consider  the  values  re- 
ceived, I've  got  to  feel  it  was  worth 
the  money.  We  spent  a  lot  more 
just  patching  up  the  old  car  and 
never  thought  twice  about  it. 

Another  point  of  view  .  . . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  Fifteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


I'.dw aid  Grossman 
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Kilts  who  MAY  BE  around  after  the 
youngest  of  us  have  died  in  bed. 
will  go  to  school  and  learn  about  the 
years  we  are  living  through,  and  sup- 
pose  these  must  have  been  awful,  what 
with  the  war  and  everything.  Why  this 
prospect  should  make  us  uncomfortable 
isn't  clear,  and  the  chances  are  that 
nothing  we  can  say  or  write  is  going 
to  keep  whatever  posterity  we  are 
scheduled  to  have  from  misunderstand- 
ing us  If  only  so  that  it  will  be  ignored, 
however,  let  the  truth  be  told:  for  most 
of  us.  thi>  does  not  feel  like  war.  The 
definitions  and  qualifications  that  urge 
themselves  do  not  really  detract  from 
this  truth.  //  (ir  means  that  condition  a 
Russian,  Israeli,  Vietnamese.  German— 
almost  anv  civilian  but  an  American- 
thinks  id  when  vou  ask  him  what  wai 
mean-.  Most  o)  us  means  two  hundred 
million  people  minus  half  a  million 
soldiers  in  or  near  combat,  and  their 
relations.  The  essential,  curious,  perish- 
able truth  remains  that  an  American 
who  puv-  his  heavy  taxes,  keep-  his 
nose  clean  lor  even  not  so  clean  i .  and 
has  the  minimal  energy  needed  to  beat 
the  draft,  can  lead  a  life  free  of  every 
single  one  of  the  gross  deprivations, 
horrors,  and  fears  that  make  up  the 
condition  of  war  as  it  is  well  known  by 
those  who  actually  experience  it.  Of 
how  main  countries— excluding  hole- 
and-corner  Cciens  like  Switzerland  and 
Sweden— can  this  be  said?  Of  how 
manv  populations  in  the  world  can  it 
be  said  that  many  more  of  the  people 
go  to  the  mov  ies  than  know  what  war 
is  like?  Since  the  last  of  the  Indians 
were  killed  or  rounded  up.  there  have 
been  no  armies  operating  inside  this 
country.  Since  the  Civil  War.  whose  last 
veteran  la  drummer  boy,  he  said  I  died 
a  few  years  ago.  war  has  been,  for 
Americans,  something  that  happens 
back  then  or  over  there:  if  it  does  hap- 
pen now  (as  it  is  happening  today)  it 
is.  nevertheless,  not  here.  but.  at  the 
closest,  on  TV.  or  again,  at  the  movies. 

Edward  Grossman's  Gulliver  at  the  Gynecol- 
ogist's, portions  of  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  oj  this  magazine,  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  book  In  Houghton  Mifflin  in  the 
spring. 


Therefore,  considering  what  the  U.  S.  A. 
has,  and  what  it  is  spared,  it  is  surely 
entitled  to  be  thought  of  as  God's 
favorite  country. 

The  trouble  is  that  virtually  none  of 
us  believes  this  anymore.  The  rea- 
son, strangely  enough,  has  something 
to  do  with  war  at  second  hand.  During 
this  non-war,  changes  have  taken  place, 
which  ma)  be  subsumed  under  the  gen- 
eral impression  vou  get  that  we  have 
come  to  despise  ourselves,  our  leaders 
openly,  ourselves  secretly.  It  gets  more 
and  more  difficult  to  keep  a  sense  of 
proportion,  to  keep  it  in  front  of  us 
how  lucky  we  are.  The  nervous  disease 
we  suffer  from,  this  mild  disorder 
which  obscures  our  luck  from  us  and 
even  leads  us  at  times  to  wish,  for 
authenticity's  sake,  that  we  weren't  per- 
petually denied  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  being  blown  to  bits,  starved,  or 
occupied,  is  a  disease  only  the  most 
fortunate  are  privileged  to  come  down 
with.  V\  e.  who  go  to  the  movies,  not  to 
war.  can  have  bad  consciences,  and  be 
fascinated:  and  let  it  be  admitted  also 
that,  for  some,  this  is  not  just  a  fancy 
bit  of  masochism.  The  signals  relayed 
hv  '  ommunii  al  ions  satellites,  the  i  u- 
mors  of  war  that  have  been  in  the  air 
now  seemingly  as  long  as  anyone  can 
remember,  eat  away  at  the  psyche.  We 
feel  vaguely  ill.  guilty,  the  experience 
of  war  at  several  removes  has  spoiled 
something  in  us  while  we  stayed  well 
fed  and  physically  secure.  What  was 
traditionally  a  huge  show  on  a  distant 
stage,  an  occasional  extravaganza,  has 
become  an  institution,  a  permanent 
sideshow  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
which  we  can  pretend  to  ignore  if  we 
pav  our  taxes,  which  indeed  is  nothing 
—is  sweet— compared  with  war.  but 
which  still  nags  and.  cunningly,  under 
the  guise  of  other  things,  spoils  our 
sleep.  What  to  do?  The  easiest— not 
necessarily  the  worst,  perhaps  the  only 
—thing  is  to  go  to  the  movies. 

M*A*S*H,  Patton,  and  Catch-22  are 
Hollywood  productions  all  released  in 
the  past  year  and  all  are  doing  im- 
mensely   well  with  the  public.   In  im- 


portant ways  each  is  different  fro  t 
other  two  ( for  example,  Catch- '. 
artistically  superior  to  both,  h 
I'tillun  derives  more  from  an  eT 
genre),  yet  after  first  disturbin  I 
moviegoer  in  unexpected  fashio' 
three  can  be  recognized  and  "enj"e 
as  types  of  a  new  generation  o'« 
movie  that  became  necessary  fo  tl 
peculiar  time,  and  might  have  e 
anticipated  by  a  shrewd  enough1} 
caster.  Maybe  it  would  have  take1  li 
to  predict  the  durability  of  the  s 
nation  exerted  by  narratives  abou'  I 
than  to  predict  the  bias  that  to  a  g  • 
or  lesser  degree  marks  these  threw 
movies.  A  mov  ie  is  only  a  story,  ail 
history  of  stories  going  back  t:< 
Iliad  proves  that  people  have  al 
liked  to  stop  and  pay  attention  tffl 
ratives  having  to  do  as  much  I 
lighting  as  with  love.  Sudden  sesa 
v  iolent  death  are  the  tw  o  poll  ■ 
most  of  the  great  art.  folk  arra 
shlock  art  of  at  least  (what  usl 
be  called )  Western  Civilization  a 
perhaps  other  civilizations  to' 
ought  to  be  no  surprise  if  we  aiH 
cinated  by  the  same  things  our'i 
has  been  fascinated  bv  for  as  0 
as  anyone  can  tell,  and  since  thf'r 
has  been  so  persistent  as  to  lay  H 
to  the  status  of  being  "natural," « 
seems  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  (I 
However,  many  of  us.  today,  wouif 
uncomfortable  if  we  listened 
w  atched  a  war  story  w  ith  nothing  c 
than  fascination.  For  example,  cil 
allow  a  difference  between  "warn™ 
and  "antiwar  movie"?  Bv  our  I 
dards.  the  second  term  must  be  vl 

stood  in  the  first,  because  no  ma  r 

I 

individual  courage  still  deserves1 
celebrated  as  it  was  in  Homer's'!) 
the  actual  activity  of  war-makin'j  I 
not  be  celebrated:  it  has  come  to  < 
morally,  artistically,  logically  i  1 
sible  to  make  a  movie  praising  Wj 
Nevertheless,  uneasiness,  exce 
rare  persons,  manages  to  coexist 
the  old  fascination  that  must  b  o 
peased.  War  movies  continue  to  be  15 
uitous.  and  the  attitude  toward  I 
making  expressed  in  them  contini 
vary  from  movie  to  movie,  and  I 


om  one  period  to  the  next  in  the 
s  history,  depending  mostly  on 
the  country  is  making  war  or 
tace.  America's  good  luck  has 
t  half,  possibly  more,  of  the 
ever  made  in  Hollywood  from 
incerned  with  war  and  with  our 
Version  of  universal  war.  Cow- 
d  Indians.  But  until  very  re- 
iere  was  a  great  chance  that  an 
:n  war  movie  would  have  the 
;s.  and  perhaps  the  soul,  of  an 
are"    or    an  "'inspirational" 
vhile  a  European  war  movie 
be    "inspirational"     (that  is. 
eek  to  bolster  morale  in  hard 
ike  Noel  Coward's  In  Which 
v  i.  or  it  would  be  avowedly 
paci  fistic.     An  adventure- 
vie  can  be  defined  as  one  in 
1    premium  is  put  on  suspense 
j  /liich  the  question  of  terror  is 
ked.  for  pain  and  death  in  such 
j  are   never   anything   hut  a 
)f  ketchup  and  grimaces.  The 
in    experience    together  with 
n  resources  have  seen  to  it  that 
i  it  majority  of  such  achieve- 
escapism  have  been  American 
lents   [The  Dirty   Dozen.  The 
Day,  etc. ) .  In  Europe,  the  truth 
•  is  painful  has  entered  deep 
consciousness  of  the  audience. 
Europe  that  paraplegia  has  an 
)ted   to   it    (the   drawings  of 
|,irosz.  songs  like  the  Irish  "You 
Strange.  My  Darling  Boy") 
re  there  are  sections  on  the 
leserved  "pour  les  in  a  tiles  de 
I,  The  truth  has  also  penetrated 
who  make  movies.  Especially  is 
bL  on  the  Continent,  where  coun- 
1 2  been  occupied,  and  perhaps  it 
I  e  pronounced  as  you  go  East, 
ft  a.  where  a  director  who  makes 
I  Dvie  is  obliged  to  stress  that  it 
:o  die  for  one's  country,  there 
plication  that  war  being  what 
sen  for  Russia,  the  dead  may 
off  than  the  living:  while  in 
lites.  movies  about  war  shun 
se  heroics.  Of  course.  Euro- 
to  American  war  adventures, 
like  tasting  an  imported  prod- 
igious and  strictly  exotic. 
B^asy  to  see  why  almost  every 
OJ  he  notable  pacifistic  movies 
I  de  in  Europe,  whether  they 
i  f  >vies  of  dated   ideology    ( La 
Illusion  I     or    of  sensibility 
lim,  Mon  Amour).  All  Quiet 
tmWestern  Front  was  made  in 
V»  ><  1  and  is  an  important  excep- 
1  it  took  its  pacifist  insights— 
|  soldier's  enemy  is  not  "the 
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enemy."  but  officers  and  war  itself, 
that  sex  is  the  only  sanity  in  wartime— 
and  its  unrelenting  pessimism,  from  a 
F.uropean  novel.  Stanles  Kubrick's 
Paths  of  Glory,  made  thirteen  years 
ago.  is  another  exception,  but  the  depic- 
tion of  mutiny  among  the  French  poilus 
in  W  orld  \\  ar  I  could  safely  be  taken 
b\  American  audiences  to  refer  only  to 
foreign  armies.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  long  way  for  American  experi- 
ences which  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Europeans.  Anil  in 
these  cases,  what  do  we  find.'  Birth  oj 
a  \ation  and  Cone  with  the  Hind. 
in  which  war  was  total,  might  pos- 
sibly ha\e  had  some  other  effect  on 
their  American  audiences  back  in  1915 
and  1938.  respectively,  but  viewed  in 
revival  today  they  seem,  respectively, 
quaint  and  sentimental,  while  some 
European  war  movies  which  are  quite 
as  old  retain  much  of  their  bitter  force. 
Nor  was  it  for  lack  of  American  novels 
which  might  have  provided  the  script 
that  HolKwood  failed  for  so  long  to 
make  movies  which  treat  of  war  as  an 
activitx  so  had  that  nothing  good  can 
come  of  it.  or.  if  something  good  does 
come  '  like  courage  or  comradeship  1 . 
this  is  overwhelmed  and  made  a  mock- 
erv  of  by  what  is  stupid  and  evil. 
For  example,  it  is  imaginable  that  if 
A  Farewell  to  Arms  had  been  filmed 
bv  Europeans,  the  movie  miiiht  have 
demonstrated  whatever  such  ideas 
Hemingwav  had  himself:  as  a  "vehicle" 
for  an  American  studio.  A  Farewell  to 
Arms  was  neither  a  lot  better  nor  worse 
as  adventure  than  most  of  our  war 
movies  have  been.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  movie  which  travestied 
the  best  American  novel  to  have  been 
written  about  the  fighting  in  orld 
War  II.  The  \ahed  and  the  Dead. 

It  seems  that  this  is  now  rapidly 
changing.  It  did  not  take  an  occupation 
of  New  ^  ork  or  Los  Angeles  to  do  it. 
but  rather  a  combination  of  feeling  and 
fact:  first,  what  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
startling  revelation  'that  America  is  a 
violent  place  1  has  become  a  common- 
place, and  violence  I  its  prevention, 
its  meaning,  its  uses,  its  history, 
its  prospects'  preoccupies  us.  Euro- 
peans make  the  observation  that 
while,  perhaps,  their  history  is  richer 
in  organized  mayhem.  America  has 
always  taken  the  lead  in  the  free-lance 
variety.  Second,  it  has  been  unsettling- 
how  unsettling  no  one  knows  yet— to 
realize  that  Americans  are.  for  the  first 
time,  waging  a  war  that  can  t  be  won. 
"America  likes  a  winner.'"  General 
Patton  said,  and  he  misht  have  added 


that  he  could  not  conceive  of  America 
as  anything  but  a  winner.  In  this  opti- 
mism, and  limited  imagination,  he  was 
not  alone.  If  it  has  been  manifestly  un- 
true, at  least  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
that  war  is  foreign  to  the  U.S..  it 
certainly  has  been  true  that  until  re- 
cently the  concept  of  ""losing"  has  been 
foreign.  Now  it  is  brought  home,  and 
it  is  a  measure  of  our  trouble  that  there 
should  be  youthful  civilians  in  our 
cities  who  are  fool  and  innocent  enough 
to  slap  up  on  walls  expensive  posters 
that  say  "Bring  the  war  home!" 
too.  Lnder  pressure  of  these  changes, 
a  movie  like  John  Vi  ayne's  The 
Green  Berets,  in  the  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  adventure-and-inspiration  at  a 
time  of  war.  becomes  embarrassing. 
Now  come  movies  that  flagellate:  mean- 
ing that,  in  contrast  with  the  European 
record  in  this,  there  are  pacifistic 
movies  being  made  not  between  the 
wars,  but  durinz.  For  some  unclear 
reason  it  would  be  good  for  kids  in  the 
future  to  know  that  we  had  it  good: 
one  is  curious  to  know  whether  they 
might  also  be  made  to  understand  why 
some  of  us  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  effect  of  any  war  movie  which  is 
not  strictly  entertaining  or  inspira- 
tional must  be  intensely  disturbing, 
that  it  ought  to  spoil  the  rest  of  the  dav. 


THE  FIRST  FEW  SCENES  of  M*A*S*H 
give  promise  that  it  will  be  a  movie 
w  ith  such  an  effect.  Crystal-clear  images 
of  sawed-off  limbs  and  of  arteries 
pumping  bright  red  blood  all  over,  and 
the  quick,  energetic  nihilism  that  seems 
to  animate  the  "sood  suvs"  in  their 


ence  laugh  in  that  sj 
accompanies  being  sh 
that  wor 
anything 
cerns  th 
geons  ' I 
Gould  1 . 
survive  t 


il  way  that 
d— provided 
d  concept  can  still  signify 
e  ston .  such  as  it  is.  con- 
forts  of  two  voung  sur- 
:ld  Sutherland  and  Elliott 
>  have  been  drafted,  to 
tour  of  dutv  with  a  mini- 
mum of  sweat  and  formality  and  a 
maximum  of  improvised  comforts 
1  golf  junkets  to  Japan',  and  to  neu- 
tralize and  humiliate  the  official  Army 
people  '  like  the  AC  officer  played  b\ 
Sallv  Kellerman  ' .  who  are  without  ex- 
ception blowhards.  incompetents,  or 
mild  psvchopaths.  The  medical  realism 
is  so  stark— possibly  unprecedented  in 
the  movies— and  the  premise  of  the 
movie,  that  the  only  response  to  official 
madness  is  selfish  ingenuity,  is  so  at- 
tractively presented,  that  it  takes  time 


to  realize  that  M'A'S'H  is 
nihilistic,  and  to  begin  to  susi 
in  fact  it  will  not  spo 
day.  Another  herrin 
tor.  Robert  Altman.  has  got 
performances  from  his  act 
ingly  so  easy  and  spontaneo 
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is  like  a  good  repertory  compa 
does  not  "act."  This  lends  a  • 
and  comic  credibility  to  the 
go  on.  as  when  an  officer,  fed 
Gould,  turns  to  an  MP.  orders 
that  man!"  and  Gould  desti 
order  with  his  Brooklyn  whi 
come  off  it.  willya.  Major 
sensible  part  of  the  mind  kni 
this  can't  be  the  way  a  field  h<j 
run.  but  another  part  wants 
tain  the  fantasy  as  probably 
approach  to  the  business  of  o 
rescue  in  the  midst  of  organize! 
ter.  The  casualties  are  bro 
horribb  wounded,  strangelv 
are  w  orked  over  in  an  operatin 
thick  with  bizarre  \et  plaus 
logue  '  "Nurse,  your  tits  are 
light  "',  and  whether  a  bov  die 
appears  to  make  no  differenc 
surgeons,  who  go  back  to  their 
break  out  the  beer  and  cards. 

If  this  impression  of  ind 
lasted.  U*A*$*H  would  be  a 
turbing  movie,  rather  than 
slightly    upsetting,    rather  in 
one  it  is.  In  fact,  however, 
and  his  scriptwriter.  Ring  LaH 
go  out  of  their  way  to  indicate 
\oung  doctors  are  not  nihili 
that  perhaps  all  this  is  onlv  a 
mechanism   that   allows  then! 
prett\  darned  good  at  th 
is  to  save  as  manv  of  th 
they  can.  not  to  brood  about 
they  can  t.  I  nlike  the  reguhv 
people,  and  in  spite  of  their  six 
sarcasm,  when  it  matters  Go 
;>utherland  show  the  professic 
cienc>  of  the  most  desirable  vol 
dent  on  a  TV  serial.  U  A*5*H 
ally   a   sentimental   movie  uj 
pieties  in  the  offhand  contei 
manner.  Not  only  the  tough 
piety .  '"Sex  Saves."  but  the  ei 
tender-minded   pietv   that  on 
saved  may  ransom  the  future  frc 
ent  madness  » taking  time  off  fr< 
Gould  and  Sutherland  perforiw 
operation  on  a  geisha's  ""blue"  b| 
is  impossible,  finally,  to  be  su 
the  intention  is  behind  l/*.4*Jj 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  j 
ance.  inspiration,  and  enterta ' 
the  last  two  elements  winning  0 
the  first  as  this  highly  episodi< 
comes  to  its  arbitrarv  conclusi 
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"hil  arious'  football  pimc  between 
M*A*S*II  and  another  hospital  down 
the  line.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  the 
nastiest  and  most  promising  idea  in  the 
movie  has  broken  down:  the  feeling 
that  you  lake  away  from  it  is  that,  after 
all.  everyone  is  fairly  lovable  and  evil 
does  not  exist  in  specifii  pel  sons.  Fven 
so.  for  a  movie  aimed  at  and  aeelaimed 
by  a  mass  audience  during  a  time  of 
war.  MiAf'SHH  expresses  attitudes 
toward  the  military,  toward  discipline 
and  authority,  that  are  remarkable,  and 
lets  the  camera  eve  linger  on  sights  that 
we  have  never  real  1  v.  seen  before. 

Tin  (  ami:h  \  insists  on  such  images 
in  Patlon.  too:  one  of  the  first 
scenes  of  this  movie  i-  of  \rab  women 
looting  the  mangled  corpses  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  .North  African  desert.  While 
M*A*S*H  and  Catch-22  have  "H" 
ratings,  Patlon  is  a  familv  show,  and 
there  are  large  numbers  of  kids  in  the 
theater,  reminiscent  of  Saturday  mati- 
nees of  John  Wayne  war  flicks.  Maybe 
this  is  to  be  expected,  since  Patton 
seem-  t<>  fall  into  a  familiar  category, 
the  old-fashioned  blockbuster  film  biog- 
raphy of  a  national  hero.  If  so.  things 
are  happening  to  that  genre.  Not  only 
are  death,  dying,  and  killing  no  longer 
represented  in  complete!)  numb  fash- 
ion. I > t j t  the  hero  himself,  making  his 
fame  l>\  ihi-  legalized  murder,  may  be 
potentially  as  great  a  menace  to  ""our 
side""  as  to  "the  enemy,  from  the  ev  i 
dence,  George  Patton  with  his  jodhpurs 
and  ivory-handled  pistol  was  a  war- 
lover.  He  is  plaved  with  thoroughgoing 
conviction  as  to  look,  movement,  and 
speech  bv  George  C.  Scott,  and  when 
Scott  stands  in  a  field  of  German 
corpses  and  -avs.  "God  help  me,  but 
f  love  it."  the  equivocal  altitude  is  put 
plainlv  before  the  sort  of  audience 
which  not  long  ago  would  have  de- 
manded the  John  Wayne  treatment  and 
would  have  been  angered,  at  least 
puzzled,  l>v  anything  else.  To  be  sure. 
Patlon  is  not  a  multi-lav  ered  studv  of 
an  ultimate  American  type  as  embodied 
in  an  actual  career,  as  Citizen  Kane 
was:  nor  doe-  it  trv  to  understand  what 
"made  Patton.  as  another  spectacle  of 
a  movie.  Laurence  of  Arabia,  tried  to 
do  for  its  subject;  Patlon  does  not  even 
stick  very  closely  to  the  argument  of 
the  book  on  which  the  credits  sav  it 

is  based.  Ladislas  Farago's  Patton: 
Ordeal  and  Triumph.  Hut  as  directed 
hv  Franklin  Schaffner  and  written  by 
Francis  ford  Coppola  and  Edmund 
North,  it  puts  some  twisls  on  the  old 


entertainment -and -glorification  treat- 
ment, and  if  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
twi~t  it  beyond  recognition,  it  does 
alter  it  in  ways  which  may  perhaps 
only  be  accounted  for  by  what  seems 
to  have  happened  since  the  real  Pat- 
ton s  death  to  the  idea  even  the  mass 
of  Americans  have  of  themselves,  and 
therefore  of  their  heroes.  If  they  were 
able  to  think  about  it  dispassionately, 
all  sorts  of  Americans  who  would  not 
be  caught  dead  today  say  ing  anything 
good  about  a  professional  American 
soldier  would  admit  that,  the  real 
George  Patton  was  a  force  for  the  good, 
because  he  led— drove— an  army  of 
which  the  Nazis  were  terrified.  Hut  this 
was  during  World  War  II:  that  war 
has  taken  on  the  quality  of  myth,  and 
even  hearing  it  referred  to  makes  some 
people  impatient,  because  it  is  incred- 
ible that  America  could  ev  er  have  w  aged 
a  "good  war.  that  role  being  reserved 
for  the  people  America  wages  war 
against.  Of  course  such  an  extreme  view 
is  not  shared  bv  the  director  and  writers 
of  Patton.  nor  by  the  audience:  yet 
undertones  of  it  are  there.  After  a  young 
officer  in  his  -tafT  has  been  killed.  Pat- 
ton Sc  oil  says,  sorrowfully.  "I  can't  un- 
derstand why  fine  young  men  like  this 
have  to  die.  Then,  without  pause  or 
awareness  of  incongruity,  he  savs  with 
anticipation  as  sharp  as  the  sorrow  was 
genuine.  "There  are  so  many  more  bat- 
tles to  fight."  He  is  -howii  in  a  still  more 
unattractive  light  when  be  assaults  a  sol- 
dier suffering  from  fatigue— the  notori- 
ous slapping  incident.  When  he  is  fired 
and  then  reinstated  by  Eisenhower 
i  whom  we  never  seel,  the  point  that  is 
made  is  that.  yes.  George  Patton  was 
colorful,  charming  in  hi-  wav.  and  a 
maniac,  under  the  circumstances  a  most 
useful  maniac.  Well,  some  intelligent 
people  would  have  it  today,  there  are 
no  more  useful  maniacs  on  our  side: 
the  characteristic^  that  disposed  Patton 
to  want  to  go  on  and  fight  the  Russians 
after  '"he"  had  polished  off  the  Ger- 
mans, persist,  in  maniacs  who  are  no 
longer  of  any  use  but  are  altogether 
dangerous.  Patton  does  not  go  further 
than  very  indirectly  suggesting  that  no- 
lion:  it  cone  hides  with  a  rather  fond 
picture  of  the  old  soldier,  having  out- 
lived his  destiny,  fading  into  the  sun- 
set. After  all.  it  is  still  basically  an 
entertainment,  with  meticulouslv  staged, 
absolutely  convincing  wide-screen  tank 
battles,  dramatic  confrontations,  stir- 
ring music,  etc..  and  with  the  exception 
of  Omar  Bradley,  played  in  nice  homely 
style  by  Karl  Maiden,  none  of  the  other 
figures  escapes  the  shadow  thrown  by 


Scott  as  Patton,  with  the  resuift 
finally  the  hatred  or  affection  inji 
by  Patton  in  his  troops,  the  frji 
about  war  of  any  of  the  milli^ 
draftees  needed  to  wage  it.  then 
of  war  on  them,  do  not  count  for Jt 


"^m7"ITH  CATCH-22   W  I     vRE  B 
T  T  fantasy  again,  but  fantasfc 

trolled  so  as  to  establish  for  ci  ij 
that  "the  facts"  cannot  convey  wi  fj 
especially  not  the  experience  o  I 
men  caught  up  in  it.  This  movie,  (j 
three,  comes  closest  to  satisfyin  I 
scious  and  unconscious  deman 
success  I  which,  we  shall  see.  is  al<  q 
partial  i  is  a  remarkable  achieven  i( 
the  par  t  of  the  director.  Mike  N  li 
the  scriptwriter.  Buck  Henry,  I 
number  of  the  actors,  notably  \ 
Arkin  and  again.  Buck  Henry  .  It  t 
that  Nichols  had  the  advantage  of  c 
ing  from  a  novel  which  is  both  i 
tional  on  its  own  merits  and  en  j 
hallowed  reputation  (a  recurrin;  I 
fito  in  the  men's  rooms  of  student  ■ 
is  "Yossarian  lives"  I .  If  The  A'a&ll 
the  Dead  was  the  best  American  c 
about  combat  in  World  War  II,  ,51 
Heller's  (aiIcIi-22  was  the  most 
icant   novel   undermining  the  ii 
ideals  based  on  "the  facts"  to  co: 
during  the  early  Sixties  when.  1 
some  years  of  the  Cold  War.  a  re  .i 
ist  feeling  about  America  and  Ail 
at  war  began  to  get  around,  start  1 
usual,  not  in  the  movies  but  in  w  :i 
However,  such  advantages  hav< ) 
known  to  be  messed  up  bv  dine 
the  transcription  of  a  strong  nov  i 
a  movie  is  a  tricky  business.  M 
and  Henry  were  intelligent  enoi  1 
avoid  being  literal:  as  a  result 
could  he  faithful  to  the  book.  TV" 
was  long,  the  movie  is  short:  th< " 
was   endlessly    repetitive,   the  K 
uses    repetition    sparingly:    the  1 
was   sprawling,    the   movie  is 
tart,  and  elegant.  Somehow  its  s 
is    not    diminished    hv    the  din 
habit  of  incorporating  his  home 
Nichols   has   evidently    seen  Bel 
and  Fellini,  but  it  must  he  sail 
Catch-22,s  silent  credits,  and  V 
ian's  Descent  into  Hell  in  Home, 
in  the  hands  of  a  director'  wit 
reliable  judgment  probably  woufc 
been  (  loving,  here  work  smoothl 
his     stvle     and     intention.  Cat 
Nic  hols   has  said,   is  a  dream 
dying,  and  if  it  was  his  intent) 
translate  this  insight   into  imag 
sound,  he  has  largely  succeedHu 
the  mov  ie,  fantastic-  as  it  is.  is  not 


Jluthentic. 


A  thole  Brose  to  you. 

Athole  is  a  small  town  in  the  craggy  mountains 
near  Perth,  Scotland. 

Brose  is  the  Scottish  word  for  brew. 

Athole  Brose  is  a  Scotch  drink  concocted  many 
years  ago  to  warm  the  festive  soul  on  important 
occasions  such  as  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Scotland's 
patron  Saint),  Christmas  and  Hogmanay,  or 
New  Year's  Eve. 

1  cup  honey  (preferably 
heather  honey  from  Scotland) 

1  Vi  to  2  cups  heavy  sweet  cream 

2  cups  Dewar's  "White  Label" 
Scotch  Whisky 

Heat  honey,  and  when  it  thins  slightly,  stir  in 
cream.  Heat  together,  but  do  not  boil.  Remove 
from  heat  and  slowly  stir  in  whisky.  Athole 
Brose  may  be  served  hot  or  chilled.  Makes  4 
to  6  servings.  (If  you  would  like  even  a  little 
more  touch  of  Scotland,  soak  1  cup  oatmeal 
in  two  cups  water  overnight.  Strain  and  mix 
liquid  with  other  ingredients.) 


Athole  Brose  made  with  Dewar's  "White 
Label"  is  a  warm  and  sturdy  brew. 
Against  the  cold  of  the  winter  months 
it  will  bring  good  cheer.  And  as  happens 
with  many  things  at  this  time  of  year, 
its  long,  authentic  history  seems  to  add  a 
little  comfort  to  the  holiday  season. 

DEWAR'S 

"White  Label" 


0 

Give  the  Scotch 
that  never  varies 
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exciting "3 M  Brand  Games.  So, 
if  you've  tjol  20  friends,  you've 
£ot  a  £ift  for  each  of  them.  "  3M" 
Games  help  friends  forget  their 
han^-ups.  ()f  course,  they  re 
ideal  for  normal,  ordinary 
people  libc  yourself,  too.  "3M" 
Hoo  h  shelf  Games,  1?  p  o  r  t  s 
Games  and  new  Gamettes — for 
tkinkin^  adults  ff  alert  young- 
sters. For  your  nearest  dealer, 
dial  800-243-6000  Free.  In 
Connecticut,  800-942-0655. 
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fantastic  than  a  dream.  So  there  is  a 
triple  paradox:  llie  movie  is  far  differ- 
ent from  llie  novel:  it  is  fantastic,  yet 
seems  to  ^et  closer  to  realities  than, 
sav.  Patton;  and  it  is  successful,  yel 
finally  fails  to  deliver  v\lial  the  movie- 
goer perhaps  unconsciously  and  by  all 
means  unfairl)  asks  <>l  it.  The  disap- 
pointment, if  this  is  the  rivJil  word  for 
it.  comes  afterward,  for  along  the  way 
the  movie  captures  the  rhythm,  the 
exhausting  comedy  of  the  inane  conver- 
sations, and  it  even,  most  surprising 
and  necessary  of  all.  captures  the 
brute  nature  of  a  society  organized 
l>\  war,  the  feel  ol  canvas,  steel, 
noise,  and  dust.  and.  now  and  again, 
the  texture  of  the  feai  of  dying. 
When  Arkin,  as  Yossarian,  in  a  B-25 
careening  through  flak,  is  seized  by 
shivering,  screaming  panic,  this  seems 
conclusively  the  appropriate  response 
to  having  hits  of  steel  whizzing  near 
your  deai  flesh,  with  what  potential  you 
know,  having  seen  another  crewman 
disemboweled.  It  i-.  this  instance  of 
death  that  Yossarian  keeps  remember- 
ing and  trying  and  failing  to  reconcile 
himself  with  in  the  novel,  and  it  is  the 
primal  scene  to  which  Nichols  devotes 
his  repetitions:  Yossarian  tenderl)  ban- 
daging the  young  kid's  lep,  soothing 
him  with  the  usual  words  ("You'll  he 
all  right"),  at  last,  slowly,  every  time, 
discovering  that  he  has  been  tending  the 
wrong  wound.  When  he  discovers  the 
real  wound,  something  of  the  nausea 
and  woe  on  Arkin's  everlastingly  civil- 
ian face  passes  over  to  the  moviegoer 
(as  in  M*A*S*H,  medical  realism 
helps).  Therefore,  although  Catch-22 
provokes  laughter,  it  establishes  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  terror,  because 
pain  is  real  and  death  is  a  possibility. 

Evil  also  exists.  Not  only  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  specific  persons  who  make 
their  fortune  in  the  midst  of  pain  or 
derive  pleasure  from  sending  others  out 
to  risk  their  lives.  The  "kicker"  to  the 
scene  with  Yossarian  and  the  bombar- 
dier is  that,  after  discovering  the  real 
wound,  Yossarian  hastens  to  administer 
morphine,  and  finds  that  in  the  medi- 
cine box  there  is  nothing  but  a  voucher 
for  five  shares  in  M&M  Industries.  Milo 
Minderbinder,  the  ultimate  profiteer, 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  char- 
acter in  Heller's  gallery.  In  the  movie 
Nichols  and  Henry,  who  dropped  many 
other  characters  from  the  novel,  keep 
Milo  near  the  center,  as  a  force  for  evil 
against  which  Yossarian  can  rage,  but 
which  he  can  never  destroy  or  even  dent. 
The  movie  just  barely  and  perhaps  by 
accident  succeeds  in  making  the  pres- 


ence of  evil  felt,  however,  beca  e 
Voight  is  miscast  as  Milo.  Inst* 
small,  pudgy,  genial  man  meti  . 
making  money  out  of  war,  whi 
way  one  saw  the  horrifying  Mil  in 
novel,  he  turns  up  as  a  blond  b< 
very  ordinary  sort,  and  at  one 
even  shown  riding  around  in  t 
of  a  big  open  car.  like  a  Nazi.  1 
a  lapse  of  judgment  by  Nichols,  io 
it  is  lo  his  credit  that  it  did  iv  t  i] 
more  often  in  directing  a  cast  >f 
names  playing    "cameo  roles.  \\ 
nails  down  the  reality  of  evi  s 
performance  by  Buck  Henry,  th  a 
writer,  who  plays  Colonel  Ko  . 
idea  of  using  Henry  probably  c<  | 
lark,  but  his  sadistic  Colonc'  K 
stands  out  from  the  other  bras.'jra 
iar  military  buffoons  played  for'm 
and  saves  for  the  movie  what  tl  a 
playinp  Milo  should  have  ensi  d 
Korn  keeps  raising  the  nu/ei 
missions:  it  is  a  source  of  plea:  re 
him  and  careerist  satisfaction  o 
fatuous  commander.  Cathcart  'h 
Balsam).    Gradually  YossariaV 
lief  that  they,  not  "the  enemy,"  e 
in",  to  kill  him.  becomes  crec  I 
must,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  I 
which  the  movie  recommends,  lis 
enough  to  flee,  once  in  a  whil 
the  death  principle  of  Milo  and  i 
Korn  to  the  arms  of  the  life  prii  I 
luscious  young  whore  in  Rom<  I 
tually  the  girl  will  be  working  f 
too — "everybody  works  for  Mil  ' 
the  only  way  to  survive  the  M  | 
Korns  is  to  flee,  period.  Evenjf 
Nichols  has  taken  care  to  shl 
those  in  charge  are  cowardly  ir 
Ration,  who  never  ordered  me  ti 
anything  he  would  not  have  I'd 
crazy  courage  to  do  himself),  tl 
comes  as  a  seditious  piece  of  ad  :e 
the  more  because  the  following  I 
exchange  in  Heller's  novel,  com  i 
before  Yossarian's  desertion,  h  1 
left  out  of  the  movie: 

"You  must  think  only  of  th<\& 
fare  of  your  country  and  the  d;ii 
of  wan."  [Major  Dan  by  said.]  I 

"Yeah,"  said  Yossarian.  J 

"/  mean  it.  Yossarian.  This  ;1 
World  W  ar  One.  You  must  nev(  '( 
get  that  we're  at  war  with  aggrj  I 
who  would  not  let  either  one  of  l  t 
if  they  won." 

"1  know  that."  Yossarian  r<  I 
tersely,  with  a  sudden  surge  of  Si 
ing  annoyance.  "Christ.  Datl<' 
earned  that  medal  I  got.  no  n  f 
what  their  reasons  were  for  giv  ' 
to  me.  I've  flown  seventy  go  9 
combat  missions.  Don't  talk  ' 
about  fighting  to  save  my  coi  l 


Give  it 
if  you  can  get  it. 


reen  fighting  all  along  to  save 
,  urttry.  Now  P m  going  to  fight  a 
to  save  myself." 

r   put    this  in  to  deflect  the 
of  immorality  that  he  knew 
>e  leveled  at  what,  under  most 
:tances,   is   considered   a  per- 
noral  action,  saving  your  life, 
s  in  the  early  Sixties,  when  "The 
still    meant    World    War  II. 
a  popular  novel  and  movie. 
ne  Mutiny,  had  championed  the 
it  civilians  finding  themselves 
ercy  of  distasteful,  even  danger- 
icers  and  professional  soldiers 
ime  should  swallow  their  feel- 
the  interest  of  protecting  what 
ion  there  is  from  the  real  bar- 
Yossarian.  in  this  view,  is 
I  isible  because  he  does  not  keep 
I  on  the  Big  Picture.  But  now.  in 
1  e  director  and  writer  of  a  movie 
i  ch-22  evidently  think  that  the 
I  saving  one's  skin  need  not  be 
in  ered  about  with  nice  distinc- 
Ijhere  is  no  Hitler.  The  only  ob- 
|  to  Yossarian's  decision  that  is 
I  any  effect  is  based  on  comrade- 
ci  w,  he  is  asked,  can  he  leave  his 
I  in  the  lurch?  Yossarian  pon- 
1 »,  then  he  says,  "Hell,  they  can 
I  ame  thing,"  and  starts  rowing 
ai  Sweden. 


■  anyone's  guess  how  the  ideas 
lin  at  in  Patton,  proclaimed  and 
M  ;hed  in  M*A*S*H,  and  steadily 
BH  to  their  necessary  conclusion 
■ -22,  will  be  assimilated  in  the 
H  whether  in  fact  they  can  be 
H  ed.  Phenomenologicallv,  there 
■opear  to  be  no  problem:  these 
fl  are  shown,  and  there  are  no 
M  n  front  of  the  theaters,  no  fist- 
M  stink  bombs.  And  it  would  be 
(ngDt  to  grant  this  its  significance. 
W  remains  wealthy  and  liberal 
H  t  scale.  Its  genius  is  that  there 
tofig  you  can  name  or  think  of 
Marmot  take  and  turn  to  profit. 
>  y,  this  is  encouraging,  for  it 
Hrmless,  even  amusing  vent  to 
;nt  lv  destructive  energies  and  re- 
B  s;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  bad. 
W  I  makes  it  hard  to  know  what 
«li  means.  Today,  as  everybody 
le  prestige  of  the  military  is  at 
t  point  in  American  history, 
ft  dodger,  far  from  being  a 
shameful  figure,  commands 
nd  admiration.  The  reason  for 


been  the  war  in  Vietnam,  an 
Ht  moment  in  American  history 
altaneously  leaves  most  of  us 


At  around  $9.00  a  fifth 
how  could  a  store  be  out  of  it? 
Because  some  stores  can't  get 
it,  and  those  that  do  can't  get 
much.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
produce  a  bottle  of  Master- 
piece. And  that  slows  us  down. 
So  the  best  we  can  do  is  just 
keep  it  coming  in  from  Canada 
in  trickles.  If  you  find  some, 
it  will  make  a  fine  gift.  Espe- 
cially in  that  plush  red  gift 
box.  We're  sorry  it's  so  hard 
to  get.  But  after  all,  what 
makes  Canadian  Masterpiece 
great  is  what  makes  it  scarce. 
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Essays  and  Ironies 
for  a  Credulous  Age 


WAYNE  C.  BOOT 


"Nobody's  from  Missouri  any  more,"  laments  Wayne  Booth,  English 
professor,  author,  critic,  and,  for  five  years,  an  "absurdly  harassed" 
dean.  Here  he  confronts  the  amusing  irrationalities  of  left,  right,  and 
center,  disagreeing  both  with  those  who  accuse  "reason"  of  being  a 
disguise  for  inaction,  and  with  those  who,  indeed,  use  "reason"  as  an 
excuse  not  to  act.  He  is  concerned  that,  in  this  credulous  age,  gut 
reactions  have  become  more  important  than  rules  of  evidence  and 
reasserts  the  need  for  a  passionate  pursuit  of  what  is  reasonable,  for  an 
approach  that  will  unite  truths  of  the  heart  with  truths  of  the  head. 
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FILM  

safe  and  perplexed,  secure  and  troubled. 
These  movies  are  not  literally  "about" 
Vietnam  lit  is  interesting  to  specu- 
late why  not— perhaps  because  movie- 
makers and  intellectuals  have  not  found 
themselves  in  uniform  in  the  jungle), 
but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  them 
being  made  without  Vietnam  happen- 
ing and  everyone,  not  just  the  advanced 
element,  knowing  about  it.  The  proof 
is  that  these  movies  are  not  clique  pro- 
ductions, or  exhibited  in  art  houses  in 
the  Village  or  San  Francisco,  but  are 
put  out  by  big  studios  with, big  money 
and  shown  in  cities  and  to\vns  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Apparently,  then, 
the)  only  tell  people  what  thes  have 
alread)  accepted,  and  this,  together 
with  what  frustrated  revolutionaries 
call  America's  "repressive  tolerance," 
explains  why  there  are  no  pickets,  etc. 

Yet  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  irreducible  remnant 
of  dissatisfaction  these  movies  leave, 
even,  perhaps  particularly,  the  best  of 
the  lot,  Catch-22.  More  people  than  are 
conscious  of  it  go  to  Catch-22  half- 
hoping  that  it  will  spoil  the  rest  of  the 
das  :  this  is  their  demand  on  it.  a 
proper  demand  to  make  on  a  work  of 
art  concerning  war.  and  one  which  is. 
finall)  and  of  course,  impossible  of 
fulfillment.  Until  the  time  comes  when, 
at  the  moment  the  actor  up  on  the 
screen  is  "disemboweled,"  the  movie- 
goer in  his  plush  seat  is  actually  disem- 
boweled, a  movie  will  remain  foremost 
something  to  be  enjoyed,  a  diversion. 

I  1 1  against  the  placid  if  none  too  in- 
spiring reality  of  our  lives  this  seems 
the  inescapable  conclusion,  whatever 
claims  of  catharsis  or  use  we  wish  to 
make  for  art  in  general,  whatever  terror 
or  pity  we  have  felt,  and  it  leads  bv  the 
shortest  route  to  the  question:  what  is 
a  pacifist  movie  good  for?  Certainls 
not  for  preventing  wars,  or  World  War 

II  would  never  have  happened.  Cutting 
wars  short?  Maybe,  but  it  is  as  likely 
that  the  act  of  going  to  the  pacifist 
movies  is  an  antipolitical  diversion  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  course  of  the 
war.  may  even  be  an  unspoken  confes- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
It's  enough  to  make  a  person  maudlin, 
for  the  dramatic  and  satisfying  act  of 
desertion  is.  by  luck  and  the  nature  of 
things,  denied  most  of  us.  This  is  what 
it  would  be  good  for  kids  in  the  future 
to  know,  but  if  the  past  is  any  indica- 
tion, they  vsill  know  us  by  our  movies, 
and  will  get  the  wrong  idea  when  Yos- 
sarian  unzips  the  bombardier's  flak 
suit,  and  <aits  conic  flopping  out.  □ 
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Your  $10  Christmas  gift  will  provide 

up  to  $240  worth  of  meat,  milk  and  bread 

for  hungry  families 


On  the  back  roads  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  other  parts  of  the  deep  South, 
there  are  thousands  of  families  facing 
slow  starvation.  Right  now.  Right  here 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Their  diets  are  so  poor  and  so  inade- 
quate that  hunger  and  malnutrition  have 
become  part  of  their  lives.  Many  chil- 
dren have  actually  never  known  what  it 
is  like  not  to  be  hungry.  Who  are  these 
families?  Tenant  farmers,  field  hands, 
seasonal  workers  .  .  .  some  with  no  in- 
come at  all . . .  living  in  old  broken  down 
shacks,  spending  winters  huddled 
around  fires  trying  to  stay  warm. 


The  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
is  now  in  its  third  year  of  collecting 
money  to  buy  Food  Stamps  for  the 
neediest  of  these  families.  Under  the 
federally  sponsored  Food  Stamp  Plan, 
500  buys  as  much  as  $12  worth  of  Food 
Stamps.  Thus  your  $10 — an  amount 
that  buys  "just  another  Christmas  gift" 
for  more  fortunate  kids  —  can  mean 
$240  worth  of  urgently  needed  nourish- 
ment to  help  a  family  survive. 

To  contribute  to  this  fund,  please 
send  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  can  to 
the  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 
Contributions  are  tax-deductible. 

Thank  you.  And  may  you  have  a  joy- 
ous Holiday. 

NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund' 
Dept.  AH70 Box  121,  Radio  City  Sta. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

'A  project  of  the  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
— tax  deductible  arm  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 


John  ( !orr) 


FELEVISION 


Watching  it 


»  »     K    VKK  I ) K K I '  1 N TO    V   NEW  televi- 

y  y  sion  season,  and  the  most  strik- 
ing thing  about  it  is  the  wonderful 
\\a\  the  writers  and  producers  and  ad- 
vertising men  have  shown  the\  have 
with  liberal  concerns,  and  the  wonder- 
ful way  they  want  to  be  relevant,  and 
the  wonderful  way  thev  have  estab- 
lished once  and  for  all  that  the  net- 
works truly  are  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal 
cabal,  w  hich,  of  course,  is  w  hat  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
have  been  insisting  on  all  along. 

On  the  relevant  television  shows,  a 
great  main  young  men.  most  of  whom 
appear  to  be  from  Southern  California, 
wear  earnest  expressions  and  $35  razor 
haircuts,  and  they  hustle  about,  and 
lhe\  ease  problems  like  race,  poverty, 
and  addiction.  On  television,  the  great 
questions  of  life,  death,  and  politics  are 
simple,  which  they  all  should  lie.  but 
hardh  ever  really  are.  and  on  television 
virtue  is  always  rewarded,  which  occa- 
sionally in  life  it  should  lie.  and  some- 
times even  is.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  television  people  laving  things 
out  this  way  if  we  remember  that  tele- 
vision is  show  business,  and  that  show 
business  is  meant  to  entertain.  Now, 
ours  is  an  age  where  life  tries  to  imi- 
tate art.  and  indeed  there  are  a  great 
many  young  gu\s  hustling  about  with 
earnest  expressions  and  $35  razor  hair- 
cuts, and  thev  are  offering  not  much 
more  than  themselves  as  the  solution  to 

John  Corry,  a  contributing  editor  of  Har- 
per'--, is  a  former  New  York  Times  national 
newsman  and  was  a  \ieman  Fellow  In  l')t>l-f>.>. 
He  has  collaborated  on  scleral  books  and 
written  one:  The  Manchester  \ffair. 


gnat  problems.  This  is  circular,  how- 
ever, and  at  some  point  in  the  past  ten 
years  or  so  it  got  to  be  impossible  any 
longer  to  tell  with  the  politicians  when 
art  was  imitating  life,  or  life  was  imi- 
tating art. 

The  relevant  television  shows  re- 
affirm the  liberal's  old  faith  in  good 
works  and  good  intentions,  and  the 
television  heroes  find  goodness  all 
about  them.  Matt  Lincoln,  played  by 
Vince  Edwards,  who  once  was  Ben 
Casey,  is  a  community  psychiatrist, 
and  a  more  relevant  thing  to  be  it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  Psvchiatrv  is  an  art, 
and  seldom  a  science,  and  this  allows 
Matt  Lincoln  great  license.  When  a 
sniper  called  Charlie  was  terrorizing 
the  town  in  which  Matt  Lincoln  prac- 
ticed, he  told  Matt  Lincoln  on  the  phone 
that  he  was  lonely,  and  that  all  he  was 
reall)  doing  when  he  shot  people  was 
punishing  them  for  rebuffing  him.  In 
the  climactic  episode.  Matt  got  Charlie 
to  drop  his  gun,  and  to  release  the  pretty 
girl  be  was  holding  hostage,  simply  by 
telling  him  that  he  wanted  to  be  his 
friend,  and  that  he  really  wanted  to 
listen  to  him.  Summing  it  all  up  later. 
Matt  said  that  wickedness  could  be  ex- 
plained, and  that  all  that  Charlie  needed 
was  a  friend.  "We  know  that  people 
who  are  deprived  and  neglected  can  get 
to  be  like  Charlie,"'  he  said,  and  w  hen  a 
colleague  earnestly  asked  Matt  whose 
fault  Charlie  was.  Matt  said,  "I'd  say 
that  someone  who  had  a  chance  to  help 
him  ...  a  parent,  a  teacher,  dropped 
the  ball." 

Matt  was  saving,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
e\er\ one's  fault  but  Charlie's.  This  is 


reasonably  liberal  thinking,  djy 
the  possibility  of  anyone  choosirm 
wicked,  and  denying  the  possibly 
wickedness  itself.  Liberals  do  thiq' 
often,  taking  away  much  of  thl 
and  substance  of  life,  and  in  th^i 
of  goodness  they  set  limits  on  If 
man  can  be.  Charlie  is  denied  tfl 
nity  of  even  a  decent  psychosis,  m 
problem  is  only  that  no  one  wJb 
nice  to  him.  The  other  thing  ifb 
Charlie  was  that  he  was  young  <il 
tractive,  and  his  teeth  were  cappc5 
Matt  Lincoln  said  he  was  alienap 
a  general  rule  on  television,  aliut 
is  something  practiced  by  the  se/ii 
young,  and  it  has  to  do  with  theii I 
in  a  world  they  never  made,  and  i| 
attractive  quality.  Among  thew 
folks  on  the  television  shows.  alie,it 
is  more  likely  to  show  up  as  simr  ! 
liness.  The  kids  get  all  the  bettefl 

Now.  being  nice  to  CharliJ 
sniper,  is  not  much  in  the  way 
apy,  and  in  fact  it  is  a  way  of  pan 
to  him.  Nonetheless,  it  is  easier 
nice  to  someone  than  to  come  tfi 
with  him.  and  it  makes  whoe 
being  nice  feel  good.  too.  This  ii 
or  less  the  way  that  liberals 
militants  and  issues  of  one  sort; 
other,  and  sometimes  they  do(i 
innocuously  as  to  wear  a  butto 
ing  "Give  a  Damn."  and  sor 
they  do  it  by  paying  serious  at! 
to  some  of  the  age's  screwier  : 
gists.  This  is  the  kind  of  outloc 
puts  great  faith  in  the  goodne 
comes  only  from  being  oppressed 

In  Storefront  Late  vers,  a  whit' 
struction  worker  was  accused  of 


TELEVISION  

ing  up  a  building  and  killing  a  man. 
apparently  because  he  objected  to  the 
presence  of  a  black  on  the  job.  A  store- 
front lawyer  defended  him.  and  he  put 
a  black  construction  worker  on  the 
stand.  The  black  construction  worker, 
who  had  a  natural  hairstyle,  a  pretty 
wife,  and  a  full  load  of  hostility,  finally 
admitted  that  he  was  to  blame  for  the 
explosion,  although  it  was  really  just 
an  accident.  The  storefront  lawyer,  re- 
coiling,  asked  him  why  he  hadn't  said 
-o  before.  "I've  been  keeping  quiet  for 
the  black  man."  he  said.  But  the  white 
construction  worker  might  have  been 
put  to  death,  the  storefront  lawyer  said. 
"If  a  thousand  of  them  went,  you  think 
we'd  be  even?""  the  black  man  said, 
showing  he  was  boiling  with  rage,  and 
that  he  w  as  oppressed.  We  already  had 
seen  that  he  was  attractive,  which  was 
enough  to  make  us  mighty  sympathetic 
anyway,  and  now  we  were  read\  to  love 
him.  "It  ain't  \ou  personalis."  he  said 
later  to  the  white  construction  worker, 
who  would  have  been  hanged,  and  then 
he  walked  off.  full  of  pride  and  nobility. 


THE  TRICK  ON  THE  RELEVANT  SHOWS 
i>  to  keep  the  issues  simple,  and  the 
people  fuzzy.  Ideally,  on  telev  ision,  no 


one  is  ever  quite  what  he  seems.  On 
Bracken's  World,  which  is  about  what 
really  goes  on  in  and  about  a  Holly- 
wood studio,  a  couple  of  hippies  were 
suspected  of  murdering  a  fancy  w  riter  s 
wife.  The  hippies  were  offensive  crea- 
tions, both  empty  and  dumb,  but  thev 
didn't  murder  the  w  ife,  and  the  message 
was  that  they  were  just  a  couple  of  free 
spirits,  getting  persecuted  because  of 
their  life-sty  le.  I  "The  slow  poison 
(ailed  the  life-stvle."  said  the  writer, 
indicating  his  own.  which  was  a  prettv 
damn  attractive  one.  On  television,  vou 
can  have  it  both  way  s.  I  In"  an  episode 
of  Dan  August,  who  is  a  detective,  the 
the  Chicano  farm  workers  were  strik- 
ing, and  the\  were  led  bv  a  man  who 
was  supposed  to  be  like  Cesar  Chavez. 
The  word  "spic"  was  hurled  about  free- 
1\.  a  Mexican-American  child  died  in  a 
school-busing  accident  (allowing  the 
introduction  of  two  relevant  social  con- 
cerns  1  and  y  ou  might  have  thought  that 
the  big  farmer  in  the  area,  who  was 
blocking  the  settlement  of  the  strike, 
was  a  bit  of  a  bigot.  Not  at  all:  it  was 
mentioned  that  his  dead  wife,  whom  he 
loved  very  much,  was  a  Chicano.  and 
so  he  was  all  right,  after  all. 

Given  time,  nobility  will  win  out 
in  even  case  on  relevant  television.  In 


Give  someone  a  wine  cellar? 


An  excellent  case.  The  Cruse  Cellar-Selection  of  fine  vintage  wines.  Comes 
from  France  in  its  own  wine  rack  for  the  cost  of  the  wine  alone,  around  $35. 
What  makes  it  a  cellar?  Today,  if  the  bottles  are  sideways,  that's  a  cellar. 


The  Cruse  Cellar-Selection: 

2  bottles  each  of  Blanc  de  Blancs  '69.  Beaujolais  '69.  Saint-Emilion  '67.  Medoc  '67,  Graves  '67.  Tavel  Rose  '67. 


Marcus  Welby.  M.D..  a  champior  1 
rights  lawyer,  a  hero  of  the  oppi  % 
was  simultaneously  battling  cana  a 
a  tough  case.  I  He  was  also  long 
tooth,  and  his  marital  adventur  I 
y  ou  thinking  pretty  quickly  abot  J 
tice  Douglas.  I  The  lawyer  was  v  1 
to  let  his  y  oung  assistant  risk  hi  I 
life  to  develop  cancer  antibodie  1 
then  in  a  mysterious  fit  of  goodns 
chose  not  to.  Then  he  went  on  tji 
the  case,  and  presumably  face  a  1  g 
ing  death.  On  The  Young  Latvyh, 
couple  of  law  students  reopenei  I 
murder  trial  of  an  imprisoned  a 
Thev  said  that  his  lawy  er  had  be 
competent,  even  though  he  was 
mous  civil-rights  guy.  who  latebr: 
been  elevated  to  the  bench.  H 
course,  was  snippy  when  he  \tn 
what  the  students  wanted  to  djfl 
ultimately  he  stood  up  in  couiia 
said  he  bad  been  incompetent,  anjj 
the  students  were  absolutely  rightil 
other  notable  thing  about  The  4a 
Lawyers  is  that  one  of  the  studemi 
black  girl,  so  put  together  and  ai< 
ing  that  anv  right-thinking  ma; 
stantlv  would  want  to  bundle  hj 
to  bed.  There  is  just  badinage  beri 
her  and  her  colleagues,  however,  Ji 
is  the  least  fruitful  way  of  ever  4i 
the  tensions  between  black  and  vvt 

Relevant  television  teaches  u<l 
we  are  all  God"s  children,  and  tha  i 
are  no  real  bastards  among  us.  It.i 
are  no  real  bastards,  then  nobody  c 
pav  because  nobody  deserves  tost 
all  very,  unclear  who  is  ever  to  a 
for  any  thing,  and  a  show  calle  3 
Bold  Ones  once  managed  to  quot- 
dinal  Spellman  and  Cardinal  Cp 
as  being  agreeable  to  a  reform  1 
abortion  laws.  The  liberals.  HI 
bought  the  left  theology  that  thaa 
is  all  in  society,  and  not  in  ourji 
become  stricken  when  they  haver 
plv  the  theology .  and  that  is  why  jo 
ing  much  ever  seems  to  happj 
American  politics.  Like  the  refj 
telev  ision  shows,  thev  depend  on|( 
intentions. 

Finally,  what  television  does  ■ 
portant  things  is  to  reduce  them.  $ 
make  them  less  than  what  they1* 
which  is  also  a  standard  liberal  fal 
Telev  ision  can  do  it  by  a  tone  of  •?( 
so  can  a  liberal.  It  is  another  way  I 
humanizing  us.  and  of  taking  a** 
part  of  our  freedom.  W  e  buy  an' 
these  davs.  and  ev  ery  thing  is  met  I 
dised.  and  solemn  things  becorm  1 
of  the  popular  culture.  Some  of  ' 
have  no  business  being  there. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE/ DECEMBI J 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
JIDiARY  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 


In  the  gift  wrap,  in  the  snifter,  in  the  eggnog .  . .  Martell  Cognac  loses  nothing  in  translation.  The  taste  is  exq 
The  aroma,  superb.  And  these  qualities  come  through  any  way  you  serve  it.  Let  Martell  say  Noel  with  eloqi 

i  i  a  rvri  i  t        t~t  ir  t    a       /-n  i—  i         t  ~  x  t  i  i  v  i  r  >  r>/^o\  t  a       r~  rvr  T-r  ir  iv  1/  "\  n  T 
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by  Bill  Moyers 

For  ten  years  I  listened  to  America  from  a  distance.  As  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Publisher  of 
Newsday,  I  lived  and  worked  on  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Eastern  coast.  In  Wash- 
ington I  helped  to  draft  legislation  we  hoped  would  make  abetter  country. 
In  New  York  I  belonged  to  a  profession  whose  purpose  is  to  communicate 
with  people. But  I  learned  it  is  possible  to  write  bills  and  publish  newspapers 
without  knowing  what  the  country  is  about  or  who  the  people  are.  Much 
had  changed  in  America  in  those  ten  years.  There  were  35  million  more  of 
us,  we  seemed  more  raucous  than  ever,  and  no  one  could  any  longer  be  sure 
just  who  spoke  for  whom.  I  wanted  to  hear  people  speak  for  themselves.  In 
ummer  of  1970,  carrying  a  tape  recorder  and  a  notebook.  I  boarded  a  bus  in  New  York  to  begin 
rney  of  13,000  miles  through  America. 

The  bus  cut  across  the  ebbing  heart  of  Manhattan's  life,  through  clogged  streets  (  seven  minutes 
ove  one  block  between  Dver  and  Tenth  Avenue  on  West  41st),  past  the  rotting  buildings  and 
acant  lots  filled  with  refuse,  along  Tenth  Avenue  where  children  play  baseball  in  the  streets, past 
ied-up  stores  and  junkies  on  the  make;  and  suddenly,  in  one  of  those  startling  contrasts  of 
York  City,  Lincoln  Center  rising  like  some  Parthenon  from  a  junkyard.  A  few  blocks  from  its 
idor  I  saw  a  child,  nine  or  ten  years  old.  who  had  cut  his  foot  and  was  washing  the  wound  in  the 
'  gray  water  cascading  down  the  gutter. 

The  city  is  tolerable  if  you  can  leave  it  occasionally.  These  people  cannot.  For  them  the  air  is 
fs  trapped,  the  inversion  is  permanent.  And  as  the  Greyhound  inched  through  the  traffic,  the 
>ric  of  the  Sixties — the  slogans  about  quality  of  life,  a  livable  society,  qualitative  liberalism 
ed  to  be  choking  in  its  fumes.  A  language  far  less  grandiloquent  was  emerging.  At  St.  Nicholas 
L62nd  a  store  conspicuously  boasts:  "Police  Locks.  Door  Locks.  Window  Gates  Installed."  The 
s  painted  red.  white,  and  blue. 

The  day  before  my  departure  I  received  from  a  friend  -Clare  Wofford,  the  wife  of  the  presi- 
of  Bryn  Mawr — a  letter  urging  me  not  "to  go  out  earnestly  in  search  of  America's  problems  but 
r  in  search  of  its  humor,  its  ironies,  its  human-ness.  Since  we  are  obviously  on  the  frontier  of 

new  and  old  problem  suffered  by  mankind."-'  she  wrote,  "we  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  are 
Drse  than  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  How  can  the  United  States  find  some  humility — and  from 

chance  to  offer  decent  leadership — unless  we  can  laugh  a  little  and  stop  our  endless  self-flagel- 
I?" 

1  folded  her  note  into  my  wallet  to  remind  me  as  I  traveled  of  a  gentle  mandate  I  very  much 
?d  to  honor.  But  the  ancient  Scripture  teaches  that  man  is  born  to  trouble,  and  personal  experi- 
teaches  that  he  endures  those  troubles  by  talking  about  them.  Wherever  I  traveled,  and  no 
^rhow  innocent  or  casual  my  purpose.  th  >ple  I  met  wanted  to  talk  about  the  tribulations  of 
pea:  war.  campus  unrest,  crime,  inflation,  pollution,  racism,  and  drugs.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
1  be  free  of  some  demonstration  of  our  woes. 


i 


iidiana 


WEST  ON  HIGHWAY  In  I  HO  M  COLUMBUS,  we  drove  I  III  ough 
farmlands  and  past  glens  deep  in  summei  green, 
prompting  me  lo  wish  Norman  Rockwell  were  still  drawing 
for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  if  there  were  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Tin-  children  appeal  healthy  and  active:  their 
hail  is  close-cropped  and  their  faces  are  already  tanned  from 
the  spring  wind  and  the  ln»t  June  sun.  Passing  through  the 
little  village  of  Brighton  I  see  two  boys  with  .22  rilles  riding 
their  bicycles  toward  the  country.  There  is  a  small  airstrip 
to  the  south  of  the  highway  with  about  thirty  light  craft 
parked  around  the  hangar:  the  man  who  sells  me  a  soft  drink 
sa\s  they  belong  to  the  fanners.  "They've  come  a  long  way. 
those  who  have  stuck  il  out,"  he  says.  The  absence  of  hill- 
boards  makes  il  clear  that  Interstate  70.  which  runs  parallel 
to  10  about  a  mile  north,  carries  most  of  the  traffic.  This  is  the 
old  Wilderness  Trail,  and  along  this  route  the  wagon  trains 
moved  west  and  in  the  surrounding  bottomlands  of  the  Great 
Miami  Valley  of  western  Ohio  men  hacked  farms  from  wild 
growth  and  guarded  their  families  against  human  marauders 
and  their  cattle  against  wolves. 

There  were  premonitions  of  our  future  realities  in  some 
of  the  history  of  this  region.  For  into  the  Great  Miami  Valley 
in  1846  came  the  emancipated  slaves  of  John  Randolph  of 
Virginia,  almost  four  hundred  of  them,  set  free  by  his  will 
and  provided  the  means  for  resettlement  in  Ohio.  By  wagon 
to  Charleston,  down  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio  by  steamer, 
and  from  the  Kentucky  bolder  to  Dayton  on  the  Miami-Erie 
Canal  they  moved  slowly  in  search  of  land  and  homes.  An 
article  in  one  of  the  newspapers  said,  in  1846: 

And  now,  the  pool  creatures  are  among  us!  II  hy  should 
tin's  he?  II  c  hare  nothing  to  do  itirli  Slavery,  <in<l  il  is 
neither  our  interest,  nor  our  duty,  to  odd  to  the  ignorance 
nl  our  Stale,  in  any  way.  Let  us  recall,  in  port,  this  remark 

This  emigration  of  John  Randolph's  negroes  proves  thai 
we  have  something  to  do  with  slavery.  And  evidently  the 
people  nf  I  irginia  think  so  too.  For  whenever  their  eyes 
get  opened,  because  they  hear  the  call  of  death,  or  know  il 
is  nigh,  the  fast  step  is.  to  free  their  slaves,  that  they  may 
lull  the  unquiet  gnawings  of  conscience  the  next  to  send 
them  in  Ohio,  ihui  they  may  be  free! 

Richmond.  Indiana,  is  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Ohio  border 
and  an  hour  s  drive  from  Indianapolis.  I  had  come  here  once 
before,  in  1062.  to  refute  charges  that  the  Peace  Corps  had 
been  infdtrated  l>v  Communist  provocateurs,  charges  which 
the  American  Legion  in  Richmond  was  circulating  with  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  Midwestern  press.  There  were  at 
least  two  hundred  men  in  the  audience  that  evening,  and  they 
were  not  in  the  mood  to  tolerate  the  supplications  of  a  twenty- 
eight-year-old  bureaucrat  from  Washington.  "He  don't  even 
look  old  enough  to  recognize  a  Communist,  much  less  light 


'em,"  one  of  them  said.  They  hooted  and  hissed  and  lau 
as  I  spoke,  and  one  huge  man  with  a  broad  forehead  dea 
ing  down  a  concave  face  into  a  long  narrow  chin  kept  pi< 
his  nose  and  flicking  the  fruits  of  his  labor  like  spitbal 
my  feet.  He  thought  me  impudent  when  1  stopped  in  the  mi 
of  a  sentence  and  offered  him  my  handkerchief,  and  the  % 
thing  I  knew  he  seemed  about  to  exchange  blows  with  si 
one  across  the  room,  God  bless  his  soul,  who  was  tryin  t 
quiet  the  audience.  I  was  scared  and  decided  that  nol 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  could  convince  them  of  the  Peace  Co  i 
purity,  and  I  left. 

Richmond  is  an  attractive  community,  and  as  I  retu  e 
this  time,  like  some  reincarnated  Icarus  toward  the  si 
noted  just  how  tidy  a  place  il  is.  People  are  proud  olh 
heritage  of  the  Wilderness  Trail.  In  a  park  on  the  edi  1 
town  is  a  monument,  "Madonna  of  the  Trail."  with  a  pio  e 
mother  holding  one  child  in  her  arms,  a  boy  of  seven  or  (JJ 
clutching  her  skirts,  and  her  other  hand  on  a  long-steme 
rifle.  The  grass  in  (he  park  obviously  receives  careful  ar 
lion  and  llieie  is  a  sign  :  "Please  drive  with  care.  Our  squid 
can  t  tell  one  nut  from  another."  The  exceedingly  polite  pc  :< 
man  who  gives  me  directions  is  wearing  an  Americana 
on  his  right  shoulder  and  I  will  see  more  flags  in  front  0  h 
service  stations,  hanks,  and  houses  of  Richmond,  a  town 
some  1 4.000,  than  anywhere  else  on  my  journey.  The  j,c 
seems  gentler  than  it  did  when  I  was  here  eight  years 
although  1  may  be  deceiving  myself,  but  a  reporter  fonh 
local  newspaper  will  tell  me  ves,  he  thinks  something  | 
pened  to  the  psychology  of  the  community  when  a  thoul 
pounds  of  black  powder  exploded  in  the  basement  of  a  Hi 
Street  gun  shop  a  few  years  ago  and  killed  forty-one  pe4 
"It  is  still  conservative,"*  he  says,  "but  the  people  don't  il 
as  mean  anymore."  The  one  high  school  in  town  is  integ/'e 
and  while  racial  tensions  flare  up  from  time  to  time,  the]  1 
not  sustained,  and  the  most  difficult  problems  of  adjust,  ) 
are  being  experienced  by  poor  Appalachian  whites  who  \ 
come  here  looking  for  work. 


BOB  KIMBBOUGH  WAS  WAITING  FOB  ME  at  the  Hanyp 
American  Legion  Post  65  on  Sixth  Street  when  I  ant 
that  evening.  The  post  has  moved  to  a  new  one-story  bull 
from  the  building  on  Main  where  the  kangaroo  court  wasl 
ducted  for  the  Peace  Corps  eight  years  ago.  Kimbrough,  fo 
w  as  not  present  that  previous  evening,  said  that  some  0  1 
old-timers  have  died  and  some  have  moved  away  and  "ofll 
have  grown  up— you'll  find  the  men  real  friendly."  Anil 
was  right.  Several  offered  to  buy  a  round  of  beer.  They  ji 
all  willing  to  talk.  It  would  be  past  midnight  before  I  I 
Kimbrough,  the  post  commander,  is  forty-nine,  wi! 
medium  build,  short  black  hair,  a  round  and  open  face,| 
a  slight  childhood  scar  on  his  right  <  heek.  ("My  war  iiiM 
are  where  I  had  better  not  expose  them,"  he  said.)  A  SJ 
American  flag  decorates  the  clip  that  attaches  his  pen  h 
pocket  of  his  white  short-sleeved  shirt.  He  served  in  Fr  t 
in  World  War  II  and  is  a  realtor  in  Richmond:  his  fmn 
dren  are  twenty-one,  sixteen,  fourteen,  and  eleven.  I  .1 
him  if  there  is  a  generation  gap  at  home  and  he  answi  < 
"Generation  gap?  No,  my  kids  think  violence  is  asinine 
far  as  young  people  speakin'  their  piece,  line,  but  they  <  1 
go  for  this  riotin'  and  stuff.  They  think  it  is  Commit 
inspired,  like  I  do." 

He  said  that  his  post  has  about  eight  hundred  meml 
"There's  another  eiidit  hundred  in  Howard  Tl  las  Post]- 


%  about  250  in  the  colored  post  although  we  got  colored 
>eis,  too,  and  there's  about  a  hundred  ladies  in  the 
,  Pitcher  Post.  The  VFW  probably  has  around  three 

ed  and  there  are  about  250  Amvets.  We  got  about  fifty 
,  ut  of  Vietnam  so  far,  but  they're  not  active.  You  take 
lit— we've  got  a  meeting  and  the  young  boys  have  a 
.all  game.  They'll  go  to  the  baseball  game  and  they 

get  by  here  until  later.  You  know,  they're  young  and 

led  when  they  first  get  back  from  Vietnam.  When  they 

fer  and  get  kids,  they'll  come  around." 

lid  that  Richmond  seems  to  have  a  large  number  of 
1  veterans. 

ell,  I  think  it's  because  of  Earlham  College  over  there" 
there  is  west,  across  the  White  Water  River,  which 
dirough  town.  "There's  a  lot  of  folks  think  some  Com- 
ts  got  in  there  a  few  years  back  and  were  going  to 
!  trouble  and  they  joined  the  Legion  to  help  oppose 
Don't  get  me  wrong.  Earlham  College  is  a  fine  school 
credit  to  this  town  and  95  per  cent  of  the  students  and 
m  are  good  people.  But  there  was  a  lot  of  folks  who 
ll'd  some  Communist  influences  were  at  work.  It  just 
a  a  few  to  stir  up  trouble.  Here,  let  me  read  you  some- 
i 

4  picked  from  the  table  tw  o  copies  of  a  one-page  flyer, 
jrd  one  to  me.  and  read  aloud  from  the  other: 

5  May  of  1919,  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  the  Allied 
mtes  obtained  a  copy  of  some  of  the  "Communist  Rules 
WReVollltion."  X early  Fit)  years  later,  the  Rids  are  still 
m-wing  these  rules.  As  you  read  the  list,  stoj>  aftet  each 
I — think  about  the  present-day  situation  where  you  lire 
-1  '</  all  around  <uir  nation.   II  e  quote  from  the  Red 

I  Corrupt  the  young:  get  them  away  from  religion.  Gel 
m  i  interested  in  sex.  Make  them  superficial ;  destroy  their 
■  edness. 

I   Get  icnt nd  of  all  means  of  publicity  ■  ■  ■ 

Cause  the  registration  of  nil  firearms  on  some  pretext. 


nith  a  view  to  confiscation  of  them  anil  tearing  the  popula- 
tion helpless. 

I  was  to  see  these  "Communist  Rules  for  Revolution"  in  town 
after  town,  in  newspaper  after  newspaper,  and  even  when 
they  had  been  exposed  as  a  hoax  by  no  less  a  Tory  than 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  the  columnist,  they  continued  to  cir- 
culate widely. 

"We've  reprinted  them  and  have  been  passin'  them  out  all 
around  town."  Bob  Kimbrough  said.  "The  young  people 
should  be  educated  as  to  what  to  look  for.  especially  the 
trickery  that  Communism  represents.  And  1  think  we  have  to 
take  a  stand  against  Communism  everywhere  we  can.  We  have 
this  undesirable  thing  in  Vietnam.  Should  never  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place.  The  French  tried  it  and  didn't  make 
it.  But  if  only  the  force  of  arms  can  stop  Communism,  we 
have  to  use  force  of  arms.  You  can't  back  down  or  they'll 
take  more  and  more. 

"This  is  why  we  have  to  promote  Americanism.  \\  <•  tiv 
to  get  to  the  young  with  things  like  baseball,  even  though 
it  costs  us  about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  oratorical 
awards,  essays.  Bovs  State.  Boy  Scout  troops,  things  like  that. 
Last  year  we  got  American  flags  put  on  the  sleeves  of  all 
the  athletes  in  the  school.  We  had  to  put  a  little  pressure  on 
the  school  officials  to  get  it  done  but  we  did  it." 

Did  the  kids  object? 

"Heck.  no.  They're  proud.  We  also  donated  flags  to  the 
fire  department  and  the  mounted  patrols.  We  haven't  got  to 
Earlham  yet  but  we  want  to  get  flags  on  their  athletes,  too." 

\\  hat  did  he  think  happened  in  the  last  decade  that  most 
contributed  to  change  in  the  country? 

"Monev."  he  said.  "Money,  \\e\e  all  done  so  much  better 
thai  we  could  give  the  kids  what  the)  want  and  we've  spoiled 
iheni.  They  don't  have  to  work  and  a  dollar  isn't  something 
you  have  to  sweat  for.  You  just— why,  you  just  ask  for  it. 
\Iv  dad  worked  for  the  railroad  company  and  was  gettin'  laid 
off  twice  a  \ear.  ll  was  pretty  bad  days,  he  would  pick  up 
odd  jobs  where  he  could,  but  I  know  at  Christmas  time  he 


would  get  Carpenter  Ripley's  children  t<i  take  sticks  and  pul 
numbers  on  them  and  sell  the  sticks  at  ten  cents  apiece  and 
raffle  off  Ins  shotgun,  enough  to  raise  money  to  buy  us— my 
sister  and  im  brother  and  I—Christinas.  One  year  he  did  the 
same  tiling  arid  rallied  off  my  mother's  ring,  that  he  had 
given  her  when  they  gol  married,  to  buy  Christmas  for  us 
children.  My  children  haven't  known  limes  like  those.  I  have 
tried  not  to  give  them  everything.  I  have  tried  to  make  them 
know  the  value  of  a  dollar.  I  m  real  proud  because  my  chil- 
dren have  all  worked— we  would  give  them  an  allowance  or 
we  would  make  them  work  for  money,  for  things  the)  ve 
wanted.  The)  want  more  money,  we  give  them  another  chore. 
I'd  have  to  admit,  though.  m\  children  are  probably  spoiled, 
like  everyone  else.  No  mallei  how  hard  you  try,  when  one 
of  those  kids  pucker  up  and  want  something,  you're  going 
to  give  ii  to  them,  especially  the  girls." 

W  e  were  joined  by  Jack  McOill.  lifts -one.  a  past  com- 
mander id  the  post.  "I  do  think  the  media  has  missed  the 
boat  on  the  campus  tiling,  he  said.  "Last  fall  m\  boy  was 
going  to  college,  and  there  was  a  Dad  s  Weekend,  you  know, 
where  you  go  down  and  spend  the  weekend  and  stay  in  the 
dorms.  And  on  one  night  the  different  fraternities  and  the 
different  wings  of  the  dorms  pul  on  lillle  skits,  and  they 
judged  which  was  the  best.  The  night  I  was  down  there, 
thev  had  nine  skits,  and  you  know  seven  of  them  were 
patriotic.  Oul  of  nine,  seven  wen-  patriotic.  Now  something 
like  that  never  hits  the  newspaper.  But  if  there  had  been  si\ 
demonstrators  marching  down  there  with  signs,  il  w ould  have 
been  in  the  new spapers. 

"I  think  thai  if  a  demonstration  goes  on  in  this  country, 
if  there's  something  to  demonstrate  against,  then  we  should 
be  demonstrating  against  attorneys. 

Attorneys? 

"Yessir,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  demonstrating  against 
attorneys.  They  make  the  laws,  and  somewhere  or  the  other 
they  can  twist  them  around  an)  \\a\  they  want  to,  they  can 
just  about  get  anybody  off.  no  matter  what  kind  of  crime 
the)  've  committed.  I'd  like  to  see  us  put  all  the  attorneys  right 
out  in  the  middle  of  a  big  held  and  just  march  around  and 
around  them  all  day  protesting  and  demonstrating  and  raising 
the  devil  with  them  for  all  the  trouble  they've  caused." 

Now  there.  I  thought,  is  a  novel  idea,  one  that  could  unite 
more  people  in  this  country  than  televised  football  games  on 
Sunday,  and  I  began  to  conjure  images  in  my  mind  of  lawyers 
in  New  York  whom  I  would  enjoy  seeing  out  there  on  Jack 
McGill's  "big  field,"  when  the  floor  to  the  basement  office  of 
the  Harry  Ra\  Post  opened  and  four  young  men  entered. 

TIIK  MONDAY  NIGHT  BASEBALL  CAME  WAS  OVKI!  and  the 
younger  members,  most  of  whom  are  "Viet  Vets."  were 
coming  by  for  a  beer.  All  in  their  twenties,  thev  are  working 
now  for  the  post  office,  but  three  have  applied  for  jobs  with 
the  I  .  S.  Immigration  Service  and  want  to  serve  in  the  border 
patrol.  I  asked  them  if  their  feelings  about  the  war  had 
changed  since  their  return. 

"I  didn't  have  it  as  rough  as  the  other  guvs,  one  said.  "I 
was  in  the  Air  Force.  And  if  it  was  to  protect  my  country, 
I'd  go  right  back.  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  something  for  my 
country.  I  told  mv  father  I'd  go  hack  if  thev  declared  war. 
if  thev  actually  meant  business  and  would  go  in  there  and 
do  their  thing.  But  I  wouldn't  go  in  now  if  you  gave  me  a 
million  dollars.  All  they're  doing  in  there  now  is  just  playing. 
They're  just  draggin'  it  on  and  on  and  keep  losing  lives  for 


nothing.  We've  lost  a  lot  of  people  and  it's  just  uncall 
because  there's  nothing  to  show  for  the  killin'.  If  wt  I 
an  all-out  war,  we  wouldn't  have  lost  any  more  peop 
we  would  have  accomplished  something.  I  think  we  o 
fly  up  to  Hanoi  and  blow  hell  out  of  the  place  if  you  \n 
know  the  truth." 

"'I  think  we  have  to  fight  the  Communists."  anothe  s; 
"They  re  goin  to  keep  on  try  in'  to  push  us  around.  f 
strict  Communist  hater.  Freedom  is  the  big  thing  to  n 
I  definitel)  feel  we  were  fightin'  lot  freedom  in  Vi  n 
That  s  why  I  joined  the  American  Legion.  I  haven't  iti 
loo  many  young  guvs  really  wanting  lo  gel  into  th  a 
more.  It  seems  like  lo  them  it's  a  bunch  of  old  fogi 
stuff  [ike  this."  There  was  laughter,  lb-  looked  soijw 
embarrassed  and  said.  "I  don't  mean  you,  Mr.  Kimbrl 

Did  any  of  them  have  anv  doubts  while  they  wra 
Vietnam'.'' 

"I  did.  one  said.  He  is  the  youngest  of  the  grc  ). 
had  a  lot  of  doubts.  I  was  in  the  infantry  and  I  fought  i 
the  people,  the  South  \  ietnamese  people.  \\  hen  we  we  , 
there  we  weie  supposed  to  be  protecting  the  peopltl 
Communism.  As  far  as  lighting  wilh  them,  I  found  o  t 
didn't  no  more  care  whether  the)  had  Communism  1 
As  far  as  they  're  concerned,  the)  can  go  either  way.  f 
American  troops  are  with  them,  they're  for  the  An,! 
troops.  W  hen  the  American  troops  are  gone.  tliey're;c 
to  help  the  Vietcong  as  much  as  thev  can.  To  live—  th;'s 
thev  worry  about." 

1 

"I  think  wed  do  more  good  in  fighting  the  Lomrri 
at  home."  the  first  one  said.  "Dissent  is  all  light,  but  >l 
and  burning  and  looting  and  shit  like  that,  that's  got tfl 
I  think  the  American  people  have  taken  il  for  so  lor 
the  lime's  come,  if  it  hasn't  already  stalled,  for  tin  i 
Majority,  so-called,  lo  lake  action.  And  when  they  do, |ii 
iic  going  lo  get  tough." 

\\  hat  about  My  Lai? 

"I  don  I  believe  it  happened.  '  one  of  the  young  me  9 
"I  don't  either,"  Jack  McGill  said.  "I  was  in  the  Phil  I 
in  World  War  II  and  I  ve  seen  the  time  you  could  u 
see  the  difference  in  the  enemy  and  the  people  on  yoiia 
And  when  there  s  any  doubt,  I  was  ready  to  see  tha 
out  alive." 

"And  that  first  shot  that's  fired."  someone  inter  p 
"Everybody's  scared,  regardless  of  what  they  say,  2 
scared  when  they  go  in  and  that  first  shot  comes  at  b 
And  everybody  starts  shootin'  because  the  only  way  tjlj 
from  gettin  killed  themselves  is  to  wipe  out  everyboi  1 
thev  can. 

"We  killed  a  lot  of  civilians  in  my  unit,  and  no  o 
ever  held  responsible.  One  thing,  for  a  main  fact.  any^C 
Vietnamese  is  arr  aid  to  the  enemy.  If  he  isn  t  givi« 
ammunition,  he's  givin'him  food.  We  went  through* 
where  we  were  told  not  to  lire  back  if  we  re  fired  on  dm 
they're  civilians.  And  I  just  didn't  buy  that  because! 
has  a  choice  between  an  American  and  a  North  Vietn  I 
a  South  Vietnamese  will  help  the  guv  from  the  North. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  We  drifted  into  banter.  Ij 
one  of  the  young  men  asked  me  what  I  thought  abou'd 
mond.  I  said.  "  Well.  I  had  a  different  experience  duri 
first  visit."  and  told  them  the  story  of  my  appears! 
1962.  Thev  laughed  and  one  of  them  said.  "Well, 
changes  since  then.  Did  you  hear  about  the  biggest! 
that's  happened  to  Richmond  recently?" 

No. 


lavboy  selected  one  of  our  girls  as  Playmate  of  the 
h.  Sold  out  even'  copy  in  town.  Somebody  said  we 
ta  put  up  a  statue  to  her  out  there  in  the  park  right 
e  that  pioneer  mother.  Said  they  was  examples  of 
ica  before  and  after." 


On  the  road 


B  ROAD  CARRIED  ME  THROUGH  URBAN  A.  OHIO  i  "Home  of 

irand  Whitlock.  Author.  Statesman,  First  Ambassador 
Igium"  I ,  past  a  large  International  Truck  plant  sitting 
in  the  country  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  automobiles 
estifving  to  the  genius  of  some  industrial  planner  who 
how  to  bring  jobs  to  a  rural  area  where  people  could 
in  pleasant  environs:  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of 
epartment  of  Commerce. 

mssed  through  \^  estville.  a  flashing  yellow  light  en- 
d  by  no  more  than  three  dozen  houses  and  a  two-story 
chool  with  boarded  windows:  into  Lena  i  "'Birthplace 
B.  Graham.  Educator.  Founder  of  4-H"  I .  a  Polaroid 
e  of  sentiment  with  a  church  at  the  edge  of  town  spread- 
's solemn  piety  over  a  park  with  fresh-cut  grass,  picnic 
1  a  stream,  and  a  field  sprouting  adolescent  stalks  of 
The  signs  that  welcome  the  traveler  to  these  small  tow  ns 
lger  boast  the  size  of  the  population.  I  try  to  check  the 
ation  to  forget  that  people  in  these  places  can  be  mean. 
:nd  all  of  the  urges  and  needs  that  compelled  men  to 

are  fresh  and  familiar.  "There  is  more  harm  in  the 
m  than  is  dreamt  of."  Cervantes  wrote,  and  in  the 

in  the  seat  beside  me  is  an  account  of  w  hat  happened 


to  H.  Allen  Smith,  the  humorist,  when  he  fled  New  \ork 
three  years  ago  for  the  good  life  in  the  little  town  of  Alpine. 
Texas.  He  is  reported  to  have  contracted  "people  pollution" 
and  to  have  told  friends  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  "bunch 
of  bigoted,  pious,  lying  cheating  bastards  in  all  my  life." 
That  may  be.  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  suburb  or  large  city 
a  man  can  know  two  hundred  people  and  not  have  a  neighbor 
among  them,  can  live  and  die  and  never  really  know  the 
people  next  door.  In  a  small  town  his  contacts  persist  through 
varieties  of  experiences,  small  and  great:  at  least  he  knows 
who  is  spying  on  him.  In  a  small  town,  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
often  said  when  he  went  home  to  central  Texas.  "They  know 
when  you're  sick  and  they  care  when  you  die." 

The  highway  runs  now  through  fields  of  new  corn  and 
soybeans  into  one  immaculately  manicured  small  town  after 
another,  towns  with  tall  spires  of  old  churches,  banners  pro- 
claiming centennials  and  sesquicentennials  to  be  observed 
w  ith  parades,  fireworks,  and  speeches:  prettv  girls  flirting  with 
overalled  young  men  sitting  in  pickup  trucks  at  root-beer 
stands:  freshly  mowed  cemeteries  with  small  American  (lags 
waving  on  the  graves.  They  live  heartily,  these  people,  invest- 
ing commonplace  things  w  ith  character  and  importance.  And 
they  live  with  an  awareness  of  the  dead,  who  are  buried  down 
the  block,  by  the  church,  and  with  a  sense  of  history  caught 
and  advertised  on  markers  that  declare:  "General  Anthony 
Wayne's  Fort— 17' >5,"  and.  "Old  Indian  Village." 

In  such  places  as  these  the  sounds  and  shapes  of  distant 
battles  become  more  sharply  defined  by  their  absence.  Down 
the  road  at  Antioch  College,  across  Ohio  in  Cleveland,  north 
in  Chicago  and  in  hundreds  of  other  arenas  over  the  con- 
tinent, new  and  powerful  forces  are  tearing  at  the  America 


delivered  lo  us  by  tbe  past— ihe  America  of  centennials  and 
cemeteries,  pointing  spires  and  little  Rags.  War,  drugs,  media, 
inflation— each  has  wrenched  a  joint  in  the  body  structure 
of  the  country;  but  more  than  any  single  assault,  the  schizo- 
phrenia of  America— the  severing  of  people  from  their  moor- 
ings—has been  brought  on  by  the  clash  of  men  who  want  to 
change  things  simply  by  extending  the  past  in  altered  form 
and  men  who  believe  nothing  will  work  now  that  is  not 
divorced  from  history.  Even  when  outriders  of  the  advancing 
forces  appear  briefly  in  their  midst— a  marquee  in  Warsaw. 
Indiana,  announcing  the  Beatles'  Let  It  Be  and  a  long  line 
of  teen-agers  waiting  to  get  in— the  people  here  are  only  dimly 
aware  of  distant  furies  and  only  vaguely  worried.  There  are 
dragon  slayers  in  the  land— Nixon  and  Mitchell  and  Agnew. 
Knights  of  the  Known  Order— and  in  the  old  movies  and  in 
tile  old  books  the  ^layer^  of  dragons  always  prevailed.  But 
I  feel  for  these  people  unknowingly  King  in  the  path  of  a 
juggernaut.  They  are  being  asked  to  get  up  one  morning  as 
if  yesterday  never  happened. 

"Wait  a  minute.'"  I  thought  as  we  passed  through  Rockford. 
Ohio,  population  about  a  thousand.  "That  sign  back  there 
said  something  about  Earl  \\  ilson." 

Earl  Wilson? 

There  it  was.  in  red  and  green  letters  with  a  grinning 
caricature  of  Earl  himself:  "Rockford.  Home  of  Earl  Wilson. 
Broadway  Columnist,  Author,  and  Another  Successful  Home 
Town  Boy."  It  was  a  conspicuous  sign  compared  to  the  monu- 
ment in  the  little  park  a  few  yards  up  the  road  which  in- 
formed the  traveler  that  this  site  was  an  "ages  old  Indian 
village;  camp  and  river  crossing  for  the  armies  of  Celeron. 
Harnar,  Wayne,  and  Harrison:  Madore  trading  post  1800: 
seedling  apple  orchard  by  Johnn)  Appleseed  181<>:  govern- 
ment giant  to  Anty  Shane  half-breed  scout  1817:  Shane's 
trading  post  1820. "' 

At  a  rest  stop  I  asked  an  elderly  gentleman  if  he  remem- 
bered Earl  \\  ilson. 

"  Don't  think  I  ever  met  him  myself."  he  said.  "Lots  of 
folks  remember  him.  though.  He's  kind  of  controversial,  you 
know."' 

Controversial? 

"Yep.  1  ou  know,  puttin'  all  them  pictures  of  undressed 
women  in  them  articles  he  writes."" 


East  Gary,  Indiana 


THEY  looked  LIKE  RANCH  hands  in  town  on  a  Saturday 
night  and  not  like  revolutionaries.  But  1  do  not  know 
cowboys  who  read  Reveille  for  Radicals  by  Saul  Alinsky  or 
Who  lin  I?  Essays  on  the  ilienated  b\  Gabriel  Fielding, 
Paul  Goodman,  Man  a  Marines,  et  al.  I  never  knew  any  truck 
drivers  who  study  such  things,  either,  yet  two  years  ago  these 
men  drove  pug-nosed  diesel  engines  moving  big  flatbeds  of 
steel  down  the  highways.  Toda\  there  is  no  doubt  about  their 
intentions:  thev  seek  the  overthrow  of  an  established  order. 
I  he  man  w  ho  rules  that  order  is  James  Hoffa. 

Their  instrument  of  revolt  is  the  Fraternal  Association  of 
Steel  Haulers  (FASH).  It  is  "the  single  most  important 
development  that  could  cripple  the  power  of  the  Teamsters 
I  nion,"  according  to  one  trucking  magazine,  but  it  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  in  the  press.  FASH  was  organized 
in  1007  during  a  spontaneous  protest  against  the  Teamsters 
bv  the  men  who  own  their  own  trucks  and  carry  steel  over 
the  road  to  distant  cities.  They  belong  to  the  Teamsters  be- 


cause it  is  the  authorized  bargaining  agent  with  the  comp  | 
but  the  steel  haulers  are  a  small  minority  of  some  2  I 
men  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hourly  empl  e 
who  operate  locally  in  trucks  owned  by  the  companies  [ 
steel  haulers  accuse  the  Teamsters  of  exploiting  them  I 
even  of  wanting  to  drive  them  off  the  highways  perman  t 

I  ASH  began  as  an  effort  from  within  to  influenc  I 
Teamsters  to  bargain  effectively  for  the  owner-opero 
When  their  grievances  went  unattended  the  steel  h;  le 
decided  to  make  a  total  break,  to  seek  from  the  Na  >r 
Labor  Relations  Board  authority  to  be  the  bargaining  !:f 
for  the  owner-operators,  and  to  negotiate  directly  as  sm 
arate  union  with  the  companies.  The  Teamsters  struck  1 
But  in  two  years  FASH  has  grown  to  more  than  2|0 
members,  with  chapters  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  New  jjy 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Illinois,  and  Indn 

The  Indiana  chapter  is  headquartered  in  East  Gary,  a  o 
ful  collation  of  tawdry  buildings,  truck  stops,  and  poN 
streets  south  of  Chicago.  I  had  trouble  finding  the  *5i 
"Never  heard  of  it."  one  man  said  from  the  cab  of  his  u 
with  the  bumper  sticker  :  "'Don't  Blame  Me!  I  voted  WalS 

"Try  down  at  the  Crossroads  Restaurant."  a  woman  a 
but  it  was  not  there.  Bv  this  time  I  had  almost  decided 
the  friend  who  had  first  told  me  about  tbe  organization 
only  perpetrating  a  hoax.  In  my  mind  I  could  hean 
laughing  as  he  told  colleagues  of  sending  me  in  seari 
something  called  F*A*S*H.  I  was  rescued  by  a  passing 't] 
car.  however,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  grayiv 
story  building  down  the  street  v\here  a  small  yellow  sin 
an  upstairs  window  indicated  my  destination.  I  went  i]t 
splintery  wooden  stairs  past  a  charm  and  modeling  sk 
and  into  three  nearly  bare  rooms  where  Paul  Dietsch,  \ 
Gwilt.  and  Frank  Klitzke  command  the  western  front  il 
FASH  conspiracy. 

It  was  hot.  There  yvas  no  air  conditioning,  and  sumr'r 
northwest  Indiana  has  been  known  to  produce  wistful  I 
ings  for  hell.  Several  young  people  were  busily  worki; 
various  tasks.  "They  're  students."  Paul  Dietsch  said.  "TFy 
attending  school  at  Indiana.  Georgetown.  Valparaiso,  M 
like  that.  Most  of  them  are  probably  moderate  when  it  nr 
to  politics.  They're  certainly  not  r  adicals.  I  guess  you  \l 
call  them  concerned  kids.  One  of  Saul  Alinsky's  merle 
them  what  FASH  is  trying  to  do  and  they  volunteered  te  e 
circulating  petitions,  working  on  national  mailings,  c  i 
stencils,  things  like  that.  Thev  were  like  a  breath  of  fresEii 

Paul  Dietsch  is  the  top  FASH  man  in  Wisconsin.  As  a  I 
ber  of  the  national  committee  he  often  works  out  of  n 
He  is  forty,  and  he  hauled  steel  for  seventeen  years  rrB 
he  sold  his  rig  to  become  a  full-time  organizer  for  FA!'I 
a  salary  of  $50  weekly. 

"1  got  tired  of  being  a  bastard  son  of  the  Teamsters 
said.  "Thev  were  supposed  to  be  bargaining  for  us  bu'ih 
have  been  working  against  us."  He  explained  that  the  1  fl 
sters  have  closed-shop  agreements  with  the  majority  of  )] 
panics  for  whom  the  steel  haulers  carry  freight.  "W  e  li 
join  the  Teamsters  to  work  for  those  companies. 

"We  own  our  own  trucks  and  are  paid  a  percentage  it! 
gross  while  most  Teamster  drivers  are  paid  by  the  hour,  t 
ing  contract  time  the  Teamsters  force  the  company  to  i 
the  master  freight  agreement  which  covers  the  hourly  dr  it 
The  steel  haulers  are  just  a  footnote  to  that  agreement.  D  i) 
negotiations  they  really  put  the  company  to  the  wall.  i< 
say.  Don't  feel  so  bad  because  we'll  throw  the  steel  hi  e 
in  for  nothing.  They  don't  ask  for  a  thing  for  us.  They  I 


1  I  about  it.  When  you  go  to  the  union  hall  to  protest 
I  tvrug  and  say,  Why  don't  you  sell  your  truck— we 
I  o  anything  for  you.  Yet  they're  always  demanding  our 
Buy  their  dues." 

|:  Gwilt  interrupted.  He  is  the  president  of  Indiana 
1  a  lean  man  with  a  small  moustache  who  has  been 
I;;  since  he  was  fifteen.  He  is  now  thirty-nine.  Last 

■  iiber  he  returned  to  his  home  in  East  Gary  to  find  it 
I  d  by  a  bomb. 

I  me  give  you  some  idea  of  how  the  Teamsters  grind 
I  n."  Gwilt  said.  "They  negotiate  directly  with  the  com- 
m  or  the  wages  of  hourly  employees,  right?  But  steel 
| .  get  a  percentage  of  the  gross  the  shipper  pays  to  move 
1  ght.  Those  freight  rates  are  set  by  the  ICC.  From  1956 
ml  the  rates  on  steel  hardly  went  up  at  all.  Our  guy  was 
I  killed.  He's  got  a  $25,000  to  $30,000  investment  in 
fflient  he's  paying  out  every  year.  His  costs  are  going 
z  I  used  to  buy  tires  for  $60  that  cost  me  $100  to  $110 
i  ir.  But  for  almost  ten  years  the  carriers  don't  feel  they 
W>  increase  their  rates  and  they  don't  ask  for  anything, 
el  Ration  monkey  was  climbing  all  over  us  and  our  in- 
Ivas  static.  Do  the  Teamsters  help  us?  Do  they  bar- 
mith  the  companies  to  get  us  more  money?  Hell  no  they 
1  )ur  take-home  pay  today  is  almost  what  it  was  several 

■  go— $150  to  $200  a  week.  Until  we  took  things  in  our 

■  ;nds,  the  Teamsters  didn't  do  a  damned  thing. 

'1  s  was  '67.  The  contract  was  up  in  April.  By  June  we 
I,  word  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  for  us.  They 
l\  interim  contract  that  didn't  provide  anything  for  the 
el  mleis.  Well,  we  decided  to  show  them  how  unhappy 
I  e.  Not  a  strike,  just  a  protest  against  the  Teamsters  for 
I  us  down.  We  weren't  mad  at  anyone  else. 
m  >ut  two  dozen  guys  went  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
I  >cal.  This  wasn't  enough  so  we  went  over  to  the  mills 
ft  if  we  could  round  up  some  more.  We  sent  a  man  to 
'M  ate  to  tell  the  haulers  as  they  came  in  to  park  their 
I  d  come  over  in  front  of  the  union  hall.  By  late  evening 
)fl  Irivers,  not  steel  haulers,  started  coming  in  and  saw 

■  ys  standing  there  and  thought  it  was  a  picket  line. 
I  )f  the  signs  said  'Teamster  Protest'  and  the  drivers 
I  ly  thought  it  was  a  Teamster  picket  line.  Pretty  soon 

,  in  effect,  a  picket  line  in  front  of  all  the  mills.  By 
owing  morning  the  mills  were  feeling  the  pinch,  be- 
hey  were  running  short  on  their  daily  supplies.  They 
:nty-four  hours  a  day  and  can  get  hurt  in  a  hurry.  The 
(ers  started  trying  to  pacify  us.  Go  back  to  work,  they 
nd  then  we'll  talk— but  that's  what  they  have  been 
for  years  and  you  never  hear  from  them  again.  We 
i  to  hang  on.  First  thing  you  know,  we  saw  that  people 
ginning  t<»  realize  what  a  force  up  could  lie  I'm  (he 
,he  we  realized  it.  too." 

k  Klitzke  wanted  to  speak.  He  is  the  Indiana  vice 
nt,  a  taciturn  man  of  forty-eight.  Since  joining  the 
movement  Klitzke  has  been  the  object  of  two  as- 
)nee  by  the  occupants  of  several  cars  who  surrounded 
a  truck  stop  only  half  a  mile  from  where  we  were 

and  again  by  a  man  who  leaned  from  the  window  of 
ng  car  and  fired  a  revolver  at  him. 
it  Tom  said  about  people  beginning  to  recognize  us 
»rtant,"  Klitzke  said.  "Once  that  thing  got  going  in 
lotic  and  spontaneous  as  it  was,  it  spread.  It  pr 

all  the  grievances  and  frustrations  we  felt  over  the 
ow  had  a  way  to  get  out." 
:  were  some  of  them? 


"One  that  got  to  me  was  the  way  they  assigned  loads  of 
steel.  We  got  this  big  investment  in  equipment,  and  we  got 
to  stay  hustling  to  meet  the  monthly  payments,  and  sometimes 
we'd  have  to  wait  for  a  load  six,  eight,  ten  hours  with  no 
pay— one  guy  waited  thirty-two  hours  once.  Or  we'd  walk 
up  to  the  dispatcher  and  he'd  say,  okay,  this  is  yours,  and 
he  would  give  you  a  load  of  garbage  that  you  would  have 
to  go  into  your  pocket  to  pay  for  because  it  didn't  meet  your 
expenses.  You're  a  professional  and  you  tell  him  you  can't 
survive  on  that,  it  will  put  you  out  of  business,  and  he'd  say, 
You  want  it  or  not?  If  you  said  no,  he'd  tell  you  to  turn  in 
your  permit,  you're  finished.  I  got  one  load  that  I  started  haul- 
ing on  Monday  and  delivered  on  Saturday  night  up  north, 
then  I  had  to  head  back  here  and  I  grossed  $522.  Just  met  my 
expenses. 

""We'd  a>k  the  leani>ters  for  help  but  they  didn'l  give  a 
damn.  Take  the  good  with  the  bad.  they  would  say:  you  can't 
refuse  a  load,  they  would  say.  If  you  don't  like  it.  they  would 
say,  you  can  quit.  They  wanted  to  get  us  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, see,  because  we're  a  few  pears  among  their  peaches. 
In  fact,  they  took  us  on  because  they  wanted  to  get  control 
of  us  and  then  eliminate  us.  make  us  sell  our  rigs  and  go 
to  work  driving  the  company  trucks  so  we  would  be  hourly, 
too.  You'd  go  to  the  union  hall  and  ask  them  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  problem  and  they'd  say,  Sorry,  vou  own  your 
own  truck.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  they  said  you  had  to 
join  if  you  wanted  to  drive.  Why  don't  you  sell  your  truck, 
they'd  say.  and  go  to  work  for  the  company?  They  forced  us 
in  and  then  tried  to  get  us  down  in  the  basement  to  get 
rid  of  us." 
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Have  they  sought  help  from  the  NLRB? 

"We  have,"  Dietsch  said,  "but  I've  decided  the  purpose  of 
the  NLRB  is  to  give  protection  to  labor  organizations,. not  to 
individuals  except  when  an  individual  has  been  wronged  by 
a  company,  bv  management.  When  the  indiv  idual  is  charging 
the  union  with  failure  to  represent  them,  they  all  of  a  sud- 
den turn  cold." 

Why  does  a  man  become  a  hauler.  I  asked. 

Each  waited  for  the  others  to  answer.  Einallv  Klitzke  said. 
"He  wants  to  be  his  own  boss.  He's  working  for  a  company, 
let's  say.  driving  their  truck,  maybe  it  will  go  out  of  business. 
He  decides  to  buy  one.  And  once  he's  into  it,  he's  hooked." 

"Doesn't  the  whole  country  idolize  the  driver?"  Dietsch 
asked.  "Doesn't  everyone  like  to  get  his  foot  on  the  accelerator 
out  on  the  highway?  The  dream  of  every  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can boy.  right?  You  know  you  can  master  that  big  rig.  It's 
an  adventure— over  the  road.  It  even  has  a  nice  sound  to  it. 
Our  guys  are  like  sailors.  They  sail  away  in  that  rig  and  they 
come  back  a  week  or  two  weeks  later  with  a  percentage  of 
what  the  ship  takes  in,  whale  oil  or  spice  or,  in  this  case, 
money  from  the  shipper. 

"Let's  say  you're  a  young  fellow  working  in  a  gas  station 
or  in  a  factory  and  your  brother-in-law  is  in  the  trucking 
business,  or  a  friend  of  yours,  or  the  guy  next  door.  Inevitably 
it  happens,  some  big-mouthed  trucker  comes  over  from  next 
door  or  he's  standing  there  in  the  gas  station  bragging  about 
all  he's  seen  last  week  and  the  money  he's  made,  or  he  comes 
into  the  station  ami  asks  you  to  cash  his  check  and  you  look 
at  it  and  you're  used  to  making  $  1 ;")!  •  a  w  cek  w  ith  <  ivertime  but 
here  that  check  is  for  something  like  $700  or  SHOO.  And 
you'll  say,  My  God,  where  did  you— how  long  did  you  have 
to  work  to  get  that?  And  the  guv  says  a  week.  He  doesn't 
mention  that  $750  of  it  is  overhead,  so  your  eyes  pop  right 
out  and  you  figure.  Boy,  I'm  going  to  get  me  one  of  those 
rigs.  Someone  is  always  happy  to  take  you  to  one  of  these 
dealers—" 

"They're  known  as  friendly  financiers."  Gwilt  said. 

"—and  as  long  as  you'v  e  got  any  kind  of  credit  rating,  you 
need  next  to  nothing.  It's  like  they're  renting  the  equipment. 
If  you've  got  the  down  stroke— $500  or  $1,000.  which  you 
can  usuallv  borrow  from  your  in-laws  or  get  by  selling  your 
car— you  can  get  into  a  $30,000  rig  with  air  conditioning 
and  lots  of  chrome^chrome  air  cleaner,  chrome  stacks,  the 
works— without  even  being  asked  where  you're  going  to  put 
it  to  work.  You  don't  mind  the  hock  because  as  soon  as  you 
get  this  thing  rolling  you're  going  to  be  making  $800  a  week. 
One  day  you're  in  it  and  you've  got  boundless  enthusiasm,  and 
you  work  night  and  day,  just  like  you  got  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  it's  pure  gold,  right  around  the  clock,  seven  days 
a  week,  never  come  home-" 

"Till  you  wear  something  out." 

"Yeah.  The  first  six  months  you're  in  this  business  you  re 
running,  you're  like  a  hog.  getting  into  that  money.  And  you 
don't  realize  that  $800  isn't  reall)  yours  until  about  five  vears 
later,  when  vou  come  up  for  air.  It  takes  about  three  or  four 
vears  for  the  truck  to  reallv  get  run  down.  Even  then  vou 
will  make  an  excuse.  You'll  sav.  I  had  bad  luck  this  year— 
mv  engine  blew  up  or  I  had  to  buy  new  tires.  The  next  year, 
mv  transmission  vvenl  out.  There's  always  an  excuse.  And 
that  carrot's  hanging  out  in  front  of  that  truck." 

"But  it's  manly,"  Gwilt  said.  "That's  reallv  what  gets 
them.  You're  a  man  in  that  rig." 

What  about  pensions?  Retirement? 

"Oh.  man."   Dietsch  said.  "Vou  have  just  hit  a  sore  spot. 


because  this  is  the  next  big  fraud.  Most  of  the  long  bm 
are  under  the  Central  States  pension  plan  administer!  I 
the  Teamsters  out  of  Chicago,  the  one  that  has  been  iniffl 
in  one  scandal  after  another.  That  was  started  in  '54, 1  bfe< 
and  the  way  they  manipulated  the  qualifications  automaial 
ruled  out  about  nine  out  of  ten  steel  haulers.  We've  ha^ni 
who  reach  fifty-seven— that's  the  age  when  you  can  jai 
vour  pension  now— and  go  down  and  be  told,  maybeifo 
waiting  six  months,  they're  not  eligible.  Very  few  maci 
hack  this  business,  by  the  way,  until  they're  fifty-sever \\] 
if  a  man  leaves  before  he  is  fifty-seven  he  has  no  vest,  i 
terest.  We  began  to  get  complaints  from  fellows  who  Tni 
sav.  I  m  still  working.  I'm  waiting  to  get  my  pensioi  ai 
they're  telling  me  I  don't  have  enough  credits.  What  do  1  o 

"The  funds  keep  no  records,"  Gwilt  said.  "They  putt 
you  to  prove  everything.  They  don't  earmark  money  irra 
name.  The  whole  burden  is  on  you.  Plus  the  under-thtal 
deals  some  of  the  union  ollicials  make  with  the  carriers.  'h 
go  to  them  and  say.  'Look,  by  contract  you're  suppo:  1 
pav  S  10.50  into  the  health,  welfare,  and  pension  fui  i 
these  men.  but  for  SI  a  head  fir  $5  a  week  you  can  for;  j 
The  union  figures  it  can  deal  with  the  poor  bastard  wli. 
discovers  lies  not  covered— who's  got  the  records.  any|a 
We  ve  found  this  in  a  couple  of  companies  right  here  i  tl 
area.  One  company  was  making  pension  payments  fo  m 
the  Inst  ten  men.  There  is  a  real  sweetheart  arrangemer.j 
the  time  they're  lending  money  to  racketeers.  Our  mon;.' 

In  twenty-five  vears.  Dietsch  said,  "the  system  has  Oh 
the  stc-l  hauler  into  an  animal.  He's  been  dehumanized  T 
st  rewed  bv  everybody.  The  company  screws  him.  the  I 
screws  him,  the  steel  mills  screw  him.  The  police  live  offli 
He's  easy  pickings  for  everybody.  Everybody's  got  his  lid 
in  his  pocket.  They've  turned  him  into  a  cannibal.  Lib  I 
a  dispatcher,  I'll  sav  to  vou.  okay.  Eve  got  a  load  herew 
wants  it?  And  vou  climb  over  each  other  like  animals  fri 
to  get  to  the  carcass.  V  ou're  up  to  your  neck  in  debtY 
learn  to  charge  a  bill  anywhere  some  guy  is  dumb  e|n 
to  give  vou  credit.  ^  oil  hear  the  company  guys  sayai 
God,  what  a  bunch  of  gypsies— sleeping  summer  and  'k 
in  their  trucks,  eating  pills  as  thev  go  down  the  roaii 
dumb  bastards,  crude,  tearing  at  each  other's  throats,  M 
respect  for  each  other."  You  get  self-conscious.  Youl 
outcast.  If  vou  live  within  the  law  you  can  t  make  a  Ipl 
Our  guv  wants  to  pay  his  bills,  but  he  doesn't  havla 
money,  he's  got  this  monster  of  a  rig  and  he  pays  ben 
$500  and  SI. a  month  on  it  and  he's  got  the  Tearlti 
on  his  back.  Back  home  he's  got  a  familv  that  he  doesi  i 
all  week  that  needs  money.  The  onl)  thing  in  his  mines 
keep  that  truck  rolling.  , 

Dietsch  handed  me  a  copv  of  a  magazine  called  J 

Mate.  "This  was  started  last  October  by  some  memb» 

the  Teamsters  who  wanted  to  work  for  reform  withi  I 

n 

union.  It  had  some  strong  criticism  of  the  pension  fund 
leadership  of  the  union,  corruption.  After  it  started  sor|l 
bombed  the  printing  plant  and  it  never  recovered,  'fl 
slops  advertising  it  were  called  by  anonymous  voice;* 
threatened.  One  big  truck  stop  south  of  Detroit  was  adv  I 
ing  in  it  and  someone  came  in  and  poured  acid  all  ov<  t 
place  and  shot  out  some  of  their  large  expensive  sig;  1 
the  highways.  This  is  what  makes  the  little  guy  afraid  1 
go  to  a  man  and  sav.  '"ton  know  that  $10  a  week  yoi  j 
vour  wile  have  been  putting  in  the  local  bank  the  last  f| 
years  for  vour  retirement?  W  ell,  the  bank  president  is  glj 
il  all  away."  He'll  tear  down  there  and  raise  hell.  But  if  I 
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him  that  the  Teamsters  are  giving  his  pension  money  away, 
do  you  know  what  he  says? 
What? 

"  'I  don't  care.  I  don't  care.  I  can't  do  anything  ahoiit  it.'  " 

"Kemember  Charlie  from  Michigan,  who  was  in  with  us 
three  years  ago?"  Klitzke  asked  Dietsch.  "Charlie  and  his 
half  brother  Ralph?  When  I  asked  him  why  he  wasn't  with 
us  any  longer,  he  said.  'Frank.  I  know  it's  right,  I  was  with 
you,  I  understand  it  all.  I  know  what  should  he  done.  Hut 
I'm  afraid.  Frank.  I  got  a  wife  and  a  hunch  of  kids  home 
there.  I  can't  afford  to  get  hack  in  with  you  guvs.'  ' 

Klitzke,  like  Dietsch.  is  a  bachelor.  "In  this  business  that's 
the  best  way  to  be."  he  said. 

"\\  e  don't  promote  violence."  Dietsch  said  later.  "We  don't 
think  violence  is  tight.  We've  got  a  great  guy  who's  national 
chairman  over  in  Pittsburgh.  Bill  Hill,  who  looks  as  tough 
as  the  next  guy  but  is  always  preaching  that  we  don't  want 
to  let  our  passions  make  us  suckers  for  the  goon.  We  asked 
our  guys  to  shut  down,  to  show  the  Teamsters  we  mean 
business.  And  the  majority  of  them  shut  down,  and  here  comes 
a  scab  down  the  road  with  a  load  of  steel,  and  going  by 
everybody's  nose,  and  the  guvs  who  are  putting  themselves 
on  the  line  to  clean  this  thing  up  say.  Look  at  that  son  of  a 
gun.  Well,  he  goes  b\  once,  and  maybe  the  second  time  he 
goes  by  vou're  out  there  with  a  few  bricks.  It's  not  organized, 
it's  spontaneous.  But  we  know  you  can't  beat  the  guy  who 
is  throwing  bricks  by  throwing  bricks  back  at  him.  We 
started  FASH  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  p!av  it  thai  way. 

"That's  been  the  Teamsters  way  around  here  for  a  long 

time.  '!  hey're  1  ked  to  the  corrupt  political  system  in  Can 

and  interlocked  with  the  other  unions  and  the  steel  mills  and 
the  trucking  companies  and  city  and  state  officials  and  the 
people  who  in. ike  up  the  Establishment.  That's  why  things 
are  so  hid.  Walk  around  this  town,  no  sidewalks,  streets  all 
broken  up.  poor  services.  The  situation  here,  for  the  little 
guy,  keeps  getting  worse,  while  the  lobby  for  the  steel  com- 
panies gets  special  permits  down  in  the  legislature  for  us  to 
overload  so's  we  can  take  steel  out  of  here  in  a  peculiar  way 
that  avoids  taxes.  The  little  guv's  got  his  whole  life  and 
energy  in  the  system— he  thinks  the  system  is  America— and 
all  the  time  the  system  is  taking  him  for  a  ride  and  he  don't 
know  it. 

"The  Teamsters  are  pow  erful.  Thev  could  help  to  change  the 
system.  Instead  they're  a  party  to  it.  We  want  to  change  that. 
We'd  like  to  see  the  Teamsters  reform.  We'd  like  to  see  a 
situation  where  there  are  competing  unions.  Everybody  knows 
the  Teamsters  Union  is  corrupt,  the  politicians,  the  members 
of  the  union,  the  press.  But  they're  all  saying  you  got  to 
live  with  it.  you  can't  do  anything.  That's  crap." 

So  spoke  the  man  from  FASH. 


Interlude 


SHE  GOT  ON  THE  BUS  IN  A  LITTLE  TOWN  IN  ILLINOIS,  having 
cut  short  her  summer  vacation  for  reasons  she  did  not 
amplify,  to  return  to  her  home  in  San  Diego.  She  was  about 
sixteen,  with  long  red  hair  and  a  platoon  of  freckles  biv- 
ouacked on  the  crest  of  each  cheek,  and  she  w  as  clearly  on  the 
make.  From  the  moment  she  deliberately  chose  a  vacant  seat 
directly  across  the  aisle  from  two  young  men,  about  nineteen 
and  twenty,  it  was  apparent  she  was  not  prepared  to  endure 
the  long  ride  to  the  West  Coast  without  adventure. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Indianapolis  the  younger  fellow. 


with  his  black  hair  cut  in  ducktails,  had  won  out,  much  i 
chagrin  of  his  companion.  He  was  seated  beside  her  c  j 
headed  for  St.  Louis  and  by  midnight  they  had  disappi  - 
into  the  last  row  of  three  seats,  the  only  ones  not  separate 
armrests,  and  except  for  an  occasional  giggle  we  did  not  e 
or  see  them  again  until  we  pulled  into  Kansas  City  at  6:0(  . 
They  emerged  rather  rumpled  and  forlorn,  for  he  had  c 
nections  to  make  to  Dallas,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  them  i 
were  exchanging  addresses  and  embraces  on  Platform  7 
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LAWRENCE.  KANSAS.  IS  THE  EPITOME  OF  A  TROLkl 
spirited,  inspired,  frightened,  complacent,  industj 
selfish,  magnanimous,  confused,  spiteful,  bewitching  coilfi 
I  did  not  know  this  when  I  arrived  at  half-past  seven  n 
Thursday  morning.  The  drive  from  Kansas  City  is  anja 
one,  and  at  that  time  of  day.  with  the  early  sun  behir  i 
back  and  the  prairie  grasslands  stretching  westward  ahf.l 
me.  there  is  no  warning  of  what  is  to  come. 

THURSDAY  mormng:  Dolph  C.  Simons.  Jr.  greeted  J 
his  office.  He  was  born  to  Lawrence.  His  grandfather  ill 
the  Daily  Journal  World  for  sixty-one  years  and  his  :.i 
is  editor  now.  Dolph.  Jr.  is  publisher.  Publishing  a  newsJ 
in  a  small  town  is  infinitely  more  difficult  today  tharilj 
large  city.  ^  ou  cannot  hide  behind  either  your  prestil 
your  anonymity.  Everybody  in  town  knows  you  andih 
know  you're  a  sonuvabitch  in  the  first  place,  which  deal  I 
air.  ""V  ou  live  around  the  corner  from  the  people  you  ray'ij 
the  knuckles."  Simons  said.  "You  want  to  boost  the  tow}| 
you  want  to  tell  what  you  see,  too.  You  can't  run  fromi 
hypocris\ ." 

Thursday  afternoon:  With  a  young  reporter  frbi 
newspaper  I  drove  through  town. 

There  are  47.000  people  in  Lawrence,  of  whom  a  littlest 
than  one-third  are  part  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Iij 
company  town.  Without  the  university  Lawrence  wou  i 
in  economic  trouble.  There  are  townspeople  who  thin!  a 
are  in  worse  trouble  with  it.  In  more  tranquil  times  \m 
people  came  from  farms  and  small  tow  ns  from  all  over  K  & 
to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  and  citizenship.  The  it 
come,  but  the  university  has  become  a  major  institutioi  '1 
a  strong  faculty  and  an  important  reputation.  Some  { 9 
in  town  believe  that  with  the  growth  of  the  school  Law 
has  lost  its  immunity  from  the  world. 

Which  is  true.  In  the  spring  of  1960  demonstrators  1 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soc  iety  brought  abou 
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ion  of  the  annual  ROTC  review.  In  the  last  school 
there  were  marches  against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  strong 
s  by  the  university  senate  against  certain  military  re- 
[:jh,  a  visit  to  the  campus  by  Abbie  Hoffman,  demands  and 
':Hsts  by  black  students,  rock  festivals,  and  growing  van- 
n  culminating  in  a  fire  which  inflicted  $2-million  dam- 
■lo  the  student  union  building.  After  Cambodia  and  Kent 
■  there  was  more  sporadic  vandalism,  and,  in  a  move 
particularly  galled  the  politicians  of  Kansas,  the  uni- 
y  community— faculty,  students,  and  administration— 
ia  a  mass  convocation  to  approve  a  plan  allowing  students 
-  to  finish  the  semester  in  classes  or  to  complete  the 
iter  early  and  take  part  in  some  political  activity  of  their 
m  Radicals  wanted  the  university  to  take  an  official  posi- 
)n  the  war  and  to  strike.  Chancellor  Laurence  Chalmers 
ed  that  the  university  stay  neutral  and  open.  But  many 
cians,  editorial   writers,   and   alumni   denounced  the 
cellor  for  cowardly  yielding  to  student  demands.  Radicals 
meed  him  for  copping  out.  He  became  a  marked  man. 
ere  are  other  forces  stripping  Lawrence  of  its  immunity, 
i  s  the  "street  community."  a  loose  and  disheveled  cluster 
oels,  freaks,  drug  heads,  runaways,  drifters,  serious  radi- 
flower  children,  and  just  plain  thrill  seekers— young 
e  in  search  of  a  kick,  roaming  like  nomads  from  one 
of  titillation  to  another,  moving  on  when  boredom 
H  Most  are  white.  Estimates  of  their  numbers  range 
200  to  400.  Some  live  in  small  apartments  above  stores 
Massachusetts  Street,  the  main  drag  in  town.  Most  live 
I  enclave  on  the  edge  of  Mt.  Oread,  the  hill  on  which  the 
•irsity  is  located.  Some  are  students,  many  are  not— an 
rtant  point  to  remember. 

e  other  source  of  tension  is  rising  black  activism.  There 
©proximately  4.500  Negroes  in  Lawrence.  For  a  long 
flthey  were  quiet.  In  the  past  two  years  they,  too,  have 
fed. 

he  blacks  wanted  several  things."  I  was  told.  "A  black 
leader,  for  one.  The  football  team  here  is  to  Lawrence 
Ithe  New  York  Jets  are  to  Shea  Stadium.  It  was  written 
Life  magazine  and  all  that.  Cheerleaders  fit  right  into 
scheme,  and  the  blacks  were  asking  for  something  that 
'recognized  was  very  important  to  the  whites.  They  also 
:d  black  counselors,  more  black  teachers,  black  history 
'es. 

'he  situation  is  compounded  because  the  blacks  in  the 
school  relate  to  the  black  students  at  the  university, 
'i's  an  interesting  story  there.  The  blacks  at  KU  put  a  lot 
inands  on  the  table.  One  of  them  was  for  $50,000  for 
il  fellowships  and  scholarships.  The  administration  said 
here  just  wasn't  the  money.  The  blacks  seemed  to  accept 
maybe  we're  asking  for  too  much,  thev  said.  The  next 
you  know  there  was  a  story  in  the  paper  announcing 
|dversity  intends  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
ding  Astroturf  on  the  football  held.  The  blacks  won- 
about  that. 

tie  blacks  got  a  lot  of  their  demands  at  the  universiu. 
ilacks  in  the  high  school  didn't.  The  high-school  kids 
d  turning  to  the  university  kids  for  help.  The  KI  kids 
organized  a  Black  Student  Union,  the  leader  is  a  brilliant 
amed  John  Spearman,  a  graduate  of  the  higk  school 

Do  you  know  that  two  years  ago  when  he  graduated 
high  school  he  received  an  award,  top  studenl  i 

like  that,  and  the  black  kids  wouldn't  even  stan . : 
pplaud  him.  The  white  kids  did;  they  thought  he  was  a 
■!a  nice  Tom.  you  know.  He  grows  up  a  little,  gets  in- 


volved in  the  Black  Student  Union  at  the  university  and 
two  years  later  a  warrant  is  issued  for  his  arrest  for  a  dis- 
turbance at  the  high  school.  [He  was  later  acquitted.]  His 
rhetoric  is  pretty  well  advanced  from  what  it  was  as  a  kind 
of  Tom  kid  graduating  from  Lawrence  High  School." 

Massachusetts  Street  divides  the  town  east  to  west.  It  is  a 
wide  street  twenty-three  blocks  long.  The  East  Lawrence  sec- 
tion is  sometimes  called  "East  Bottoms"  because  it  runs  down 
to  the  polluted  Kansas  River,  which  is  the  north-south  divid- 
ing line.  The  blacks  are  concentrated  in  East  Bottoms, 
although  the  area  is  integrated,  and  in  North  Lawrence, 
which  is  also  the  home  for  many  low-income  whites.  There 
is  no  bus  service  in  the  north  side  of  town;  the  bus  company 
could  not  operate  profitably.  Many  of  the  streets  there  are 
unpaved  because  property  owners,  black  and  white,  will  not 
pay  the  costs. 

The  attendant  at  the  service  station  near  the  bridge  across 
the  river  leaned  his  head  through  the  window  and  said, 
"Things  are  changing.  Everything's  changing.  What  I  don't 
understand  is  they  call  me  a  racist.  Hell.  I  don't  even  know 
what  a  racist  is.  I  do  a  lot  of  business  with  niggers." 

Thursday  EVENING:  After  making  several  appointments 
for  the  following  day  and  dining  with  the  Sim onses— father 
and  son— I  surrendered  to  the  weariness  of  the  previous 
night's  ride,  returned  to  the  motel,  and  went  soundly  to  sleep. 

At  midnight  sixteen-year-old  Michelle  Raney.  daughter  of 
a  former  mayor  and  town  pharmacist,  took  a  pen  with  red 
ink  and  wrote  a  note  which  she  left  beside  her  father's  bed. 
It  read:  "Tiger  Dowdell  is  dead,  l/o  his  head  was  shot  off. 
Not  saying  whose  fault  it  was  or  why.  Doesn't  make  much 
difference  really,  this  town  will  go  anyway." 

Michelle  Raney  is  a  fragile  child  with  deep  feelings  about 
the  way  people  treat  each  other.  On  this  night  she  was  quite 
emotional  and  her  information  was  not  exactly  precise— one 
half  of  Tiger  Dowdell  s  face  had  not  been  shot  off.  In  most 
essentials,  however,  she  was  accurate:  Tiger  Dowdell  was 
dead  enough  and  the  town  would  go. 

Friday  morning:  The  death  of  Rick  D.  ("Tiger")  Dowdell 
occurred  in  approximately,  this  manner: 

Sometime  after  10:00  p.m.  Thursday,  police  began  to  re- 
ceive reports  of  sniper  fire  in  East  Lawrence,  three  blocks 
from  the  center  of  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Afro  House,  an 
organization  supported  in  part  by  Kansas  University  student- 
activity  fees  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  black  culture  and 
solidarity.  One  bullet  pierced  the  left  leg  of  Mrs.  Mildred 
J.  Johnson,  a  white  woman,  as  she  was  standing  in  her  back- 
yard. Two  black  men  left  the  scene  of  the  shooting  and 
disappeared  into  Afro  House.  A  few  minutes  later  Dowdell 
and  a  nineteen-year-old  KU  student,  Franki  Lyn  Cole,  came 
from  the  front  of  Afro  House,  got  into  a  Volkswagen,  and 
drove  away.  Police  pursued  the  car  to  an  alley  less  than  two 
blocks  away.  Police  said  Dowdell  ran  down  the  alley:  Miss 
Cole  said  he  "walked  hurriedly  or  trotted."  Police  said  they 
observed  a  long  barrel  revol\er  in  Dowdell  s  left  hand:  Miss 
Cole  said  she  did  not  see  a  gun.  Patrolman  William  Garrett, 
who  is  twenty-seven,  pursued  Dowdell  down  the  alley  and 
commanded  him  to  stop.  After  firing  a  warning  shot,  the 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation  reported: 

.  .  .  Officer  Garrett  commanded  the  subject  to  drop  his 
gun.  Without  reply  the  subject  turned  and  fired  the  revolver 
rit  Officer  Garrett,  with  his  left  hand.  Immediately  Officer 
Garrett  returned  one  shot  at  the  subject.  Officer  Garrett  and 


the  subject  were  60  to  70  feet  apart  when  the  two  shots  were 
exchanged.  The  subject  then  ran  west  to  the  alley  and  south 
down  the  alley.  Officer  Garrett  fired  three  shots  at  the  sub- 
ject running  south.  The  subject  was  struck  by  one  oj  the 
•shots  fired  by  Officer  Garrett  and  jell  250  feet  south  oj 
Mnth  Street  and  five  jeet  west  of  the  east  edge  of  the  alley. 
A  .357  magnum  Kuger  revolver  was  laying  beside  the  sub- 
ject. The  subject  was  wearing  a  shoulder  holster  on  his 
right  side,  under  his  jacket. 

The  "subject"  died  there  in  the  alley.  Cause  of  death,  the 
coroner  said,  was  a  "cerebral  laceration."  caused  by  a  bullet. 
The  coroner's  inquest  exonerated  the  patrolman.  There  was 
no  grand-jury  investigation. 

Word  spread  quickl)  through  Kast  Laurence.  Someone 
tossed  a  bottle  with  a  petroleum  mixture  into  a  laundry  near 
Afro  House.  Minor  fires  were  reported  elsewhere.  Two  patrol 
cars  were  hit  by  -lugs.  A  glass  and  mirror  company  near 
Afro  House  received  several  bullets  from  high-powered  rifles 
fired  by  snipers  hiding  behind  a  school  across  the  street. 
While  witnesses  to  the  Dowdell  shooting  were  being  ques- 
tioned inside  the  courthouse,  Dolph  Simons.  Jr.  and  three 
other  men  standing  outside  were  fired  upon  bv  a  sniper 
stationed  in  a  nearby  park. 

"It  was  like  a  war,"  Simons  said  when  1  found  him  in  his 
office  at  7:00  \.M.  "I  have  an  idea  it  was  just  the  first  skir- 
mish.'" he  added. 

There  is  still  dispute  about  exactly  how  il  all  started  and 
what  happened.  There  have  been  investigations  and  more  in- 
vestigations and  the  stor)  still  is  not  whole.  Even  when  the 
facts  are  accepted  bv  all  sj,|,.s.  people  in  Lawrence  look 
blankly  and  shake  their  heads  when  you  ask.  "Why?"  As  in 
a  hundred  communities  in  ever)  pari  of  the  country  in  a  sea- 


son of  violence,  no  one— Presidential  commission  j 
agencies,  police,  the  participants  themselves— could  s  | 
authority,  "This  is  why  it  happened." 

On  August  8,  1%7,  three  years  before,  the  Lawrence  lui 
Relations  Commission  convened  in  a  special  meeting  i  ], 
lo  the  (nmments  of  individual  citizens.  Several  youngs 
were  present.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  include  th:>it 
"Kick  Dowdell  was  the  next  speaker.  He  eomplainec  >f 
problem  of  police  arrests  and  relationships  between  n  h 
youths  and  the  police." 

I DROVE  THROUGH  THE  AREA.  Smoke  still  hovered  aro  id 
laundry.  Half  a  dozen  young  blacks  stood  in  front  . 
House  watching  with  sullen  expressions  each  passiv 
I  stopped  to  get  out  but  they  gestured  defiantly  foi  n 
keep  mov  ing  and  1  did. 

There  were  two  large  bullet  holes  in  the  plate-glass  n 
and  two  in  the  front  door  of  the  Wilson  Glass  CompanVc 
the  sheet  f  lom  St.  Luke's  AML  Church  and  the  York  -h 
I  sing  guerrilla  tactics  snipers  had  pelted  the  neighbhi 
The  slugs  that  hit  the  Wilson  Glass  Company  tore  id 
far  wall  of  a  second  room.  One  had  penetrated  a  $54.17  a 
niii  ioi  at  precisely  the  point  where  my  chin  appearer  n 
reflection.  Bernard  Freeman,  the  manager,  had  crou'ei 
here  and  returned  the  fire. 

I  drove  to  Raney's  drugstore  on  Massachusetts  St  ?t 
a  cup  of  coffee.  The  booths  were  full. 

"This  is  a  small  town."  one  man  said.  "Everybody  n 
each  other.  W  e  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  w  ith  these  pro  n 
"Hell,    another  said.  "I  know  how  to  deal  with  thei  ' 


ide  a  gesture  with  his  thumb  raised  and  his  first  finger 
:d  toward  the  first  man.  "It  ain't  too  late  to  start  killin' 
is,"  he  said.  Several  of  the  white  men  grimaced.  "Put 
your  gun,"  one  said.  "We  got  one  dead  already." 
k  Raney  looked  like  a  man  caught  on  a  rope  bridge  in 
storm.  "I  knew  Rick  Dowdell,"  he  said.  "He  was  a  big 
—six  foot  five.  All  of  them  were  big.  There  were  six 
;rs.  His  mother  died  of  cancer  when  they  were  just 
stairsteps.  Their  father  has  been  out  West;  I  hear  he's 
m  way  back  for  the  funeral.  The  boys  were  raised  by 
grandmother.  Rick  worked  for  me  for  a  while  when  he 
high-school  student.  He  had  to  handle  a  car  and  some 
f  for  me  and  at  the  time  he  was  one  of  the  best  kids  I 
,iad  working  for  me.  Sometime  after  he  graduated  from 
school  something  happened  to  him.  There  were  skir- 
s  with  the  law.  He  and  his  brothers  were  suspects  in 
;1  unsolved  crimes.  Who  knows  whether  they  were 
ed.  The  word  got  around,  it  must  have  been  a  Dow- 

at  happens  now?  I  asked. 

shook  his  head.  "I'd  say  there's  going  to  be  trouble. 

|  got— we've  got  some  rednecks  here.  Not  as  many  as 
used  to  be,  but  enough.  How  large  a  group  this  is.  I 
know.  I  don't  really  want  to  know.  But  the)  do  exist. 

,ve've  got  some  w  ild  black  kids.  I  fear  the  wild  ones  and 
ch  of  those  rednecks  are  going  to  meet  on  some  street 
^here  tonight.  And  neither  one  of  them  has  a  solution 
ble  to  ...  a  confrontation  isn't  going  to  help  a  thing." 
)oliceman  stopped  by  for  coffee.  He  was  heading  for 

,  to  rest.  He  had  been  up  all  night.  He  called  the  name 
olack  policeman  and  said,  "He  won't  even  he  able  to 

i  his  house  tonight  because  those  kids  down  there  hate 
o  bad  his  home  won't  be  safe.  They  think  he's  a  Tom. 
Id  the  chief.  'Look,  I'll  come  to  duty,  if  you'll  put  an 
•  in  front  of  my  house.'  "  Laughter  traveled  up  and 
the  counter. 

;  elder  Dolph  Simons  was  in  the  editor's  chair  when  I 
led  to  the  Journal-U  orld.  He  has  been  in  this  business 
;  time  and  knows  his  mind.  "I  want  to  make  sure  that 
per  tells  w  hat  is  going  on."  he  told  his  stall  as  the)  pre- 

for  the  afternoon  paper  that  would  report  last  night's 
i,  "but  I  also  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  no 
:o  stir  up  the  Japs.  The  newspaper's  j;ot  no  business 
ling  the  situation." 

executive  editor  wanted  to  put  a  picture  of  Dowdell 
le  policeman  on  the  front  page  but  Simons  said  he  isn't 
hat  is  a  good  idea.  "The  boy  is  dead."  he  said.  "His  pic- 
elongs  on  the  front  page.  The  officer's  on  the  second." 
S  executive  editor:  "The  headline  will  read.  'Negro 

Dies  in  dun  Battle.'  ' 
:  editor:  "It  wasn't  a  gun  battle." 

:cutive  editor:  "The  ollicer  fired  a  warning  shot— the 
■  fired  back— then  the  officer  fired  back." 
:  editor:  "I  guess  it  was  a  gun  battle.  Okay." 
sre  came  to  the  office  a  tall  highboned  man  in  his  late 
>named  Harvey  Schmedemann.  a  local  liquor  dealer.  He 
orne  to  protest  to  the  newspaper,  his  only  ombudsman 
(ay,  a  mimeographed  newsletter  thrust  by  a  hippie  into 
nd  of  his  eleven-year-old  son  as  the  boy  walked  across 
aiversity  of  Kansas  campus.  Schmedemann  was 
:  at  this,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  newsletter.  '"Full  of 
tiities  and  put  in  the  hands  of  an  eleven-year-olii  K' 
Vhat  is  going  on  up  there?  Can't  someone  do  something 
that  place?  Look  at  this"— and  it  read: 


Well  the  amerikan  league  lost  again.  Die  was  there.  Art 
Linkletter  was  there.  Hell,  even  Micky  Mantle  was  there 
and  the  amerikan  league  still  lost.  I  guess  the  [Harvey 
Schmedemann  would  not  pronounce  the  word]  just  weren't 
ready.  Meanwhile  back  in  River  City,  we  smoke  our  dope, 
blow  things  up,  and  run  about  crazy.  Next  year  we'll  save 
the  amerikan  league  from  defeat.  Next  year  we'll  be  in  the 

all  star  game.  Next  year  there  won't  be  no  game  at  all. 

No  more.  No  matter  how  many  plastic  infields  they  make. 
Is  a  big  — —  fight  coming  and  ain't  nobody  ready  for  it 
much — maybe.  Can  you  survive.  Are  you  ready  for  the  big 
roundup — think  about  it.  Dig  it.  Get  ready.  The  pigs, 
granted,  ain't  ready  either,  yet.  But  they  do  mean  to  kill 
us  all.  Get  ready  brothers  and  sisters  or  you  too  may  end  up 
like  the  amerikan  league.  Jail  ain't  cool.  Don't  wake  up 
there  some  morning.  So  sisters  and  brothers  get  your  guns, 
your  friends,  your  fake  id's,  your  hideouts,  your  alterna- 
tives and  your  heads  together  cuz  its  just  a  shot  away. 

"My  kid  is  eleven."  Harvey  Schmedemann  said.  "He  can  t 
even  go  to  a  summer  program  for  kids  up  there  without  get- 
ting something  like  this  slapped  in  his  face.  I  ask  you,  How 
can  we  stop  it?  Can't  somebody  do  something?" 

He  got  consolation  if  not  an  answer  and  then  he  laughed. 
"I  admit  I  don't  like  this  long  hair.  To  me  I  guess  it's  a  sym- 
bol that  "—he  laughed  again— "that  they're  against  me.  I 
don't  know.  These  kinds  of  kids  are  pretty  much  a  shock  to 
a  small  town.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  Lawrence  who  are 
liberal-minded  and  will  ^o  along  with  a  lot  of  things,  but 
generally  speaking  I  think  the  larger  portion  of  the  commu- 
nis does  not  like  it." 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON:  The  local  radio  station  announced:  "A 
tense  situation  prevails  in  Lawrence  this  afternoon." 
Rumors  everywhere: 

"Someone  said  carloads  of  blacks  are  comin'  over  from 
Kansas  City." 

"They're  gonna  burn  down  the  university." 

"Someone  said  a  Lawrence  nigger  was  in  Kansas  City  this 
afternoon  and  bought  $200  worth  of  ammunition  and  paid 
for  it  with  a  university  check." 

Whether  they  were  organizing  for  war,  I  do  not  know  :  but 
the  young  black  leaders  were  not  to  be  found.  They  were  not 
talking  to  whites.  Men  who  thought  they  had  ties  to  the  black 
youths  suddenly  drew  blanks  when  they  called. 

I  located  the  Dowdell  home  but  as  I  stepped  out  of  my  car 
a  tall  black  with  a  thin  moustache  said,  "Move  on  buddy,  no- 
body's home." 

But  I  can  see  people  in  there,  I  protested. 

"Sorry,  buddy,  there  ain't  nobody  home  for  you." 

Chancellor  Chalmers  and  I  kept  our  midafternoon  appoint- 
ment. It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this  man  was  at  the 
moment  facing  the  prospect  of  an  upheaval  on  his  campus  to- 
night or  that  he  cared  about  the  pressures  building  from 
one  end  of  Kansas  to  the  other  to  oust  him  from  the  position 
he  has  only  occupied  for  one  year.  His  office  was  quiet  and 
he  appeared  calm. 

"It's  the  old  question  of  the  vulnerable  center,"  he  said. 
"If  you  walk  down  the  middle,  you  get  hit  by  cars  going  in 
both  directions.  We  have  a  small  number  of  people— some 
students,  some  not— who  capitalize  on  tensions.  They  are  as 
busy  recruiting  during  tense  periods  as  the  Marines  are  dur- 
ing a  war.  Kent  and  Cambodia  were  made  to  order  for  radi- 
cals. Something  like  Dow  dell's  death  was  made  for  them: 
The  pigs  got  Tiger.  You  can't  trust  the  Man.  Come  on  with 
us.'  I  can  hear  them  now. 


"Alt  of  this  is  straining  higher  education  as  it  hasn't  been 
strained  in  a  long  time.  Higher  education  has  always  been 
'something  other"  to  most  Americans,  to  the  large  majority 
of  people  who  were  never  able  to  obtain  a  college  education. 
Remember  how  they  branded  Stevenson  an  egghead?  When 
it  comes  to  getting  an  education  for  their  children,  that  is 
their  first  priority.  Hut  in  an  abstract  way  they  remain  skep- 
tical that  higher  education  is  really  necessary. 

"I'm  sure  thai  if  we  didn't  have  to  deal  with  external 
issues,  we  could  solve  these  problems.  The  radicals  are  prone 
to  violence  but  numerically  they  are  very  small.  After  all, 
only  thirty  campuses  out  of  more  than  two  thousand  closed 
last  year.  There  are  politicians  who  keep  fanning  the  flames. 
You've  probably  heard  that  our  union  building  was  burned 
this  spring.  I'm  certain  some  unstable  person  or  persons 
were  responsible.  Hut  Agnew  made  a  speech,  from  some- 
where a  long  way  off.  1  think  Florida,  and  he  asserted  that 
the  students  burned  it  down— just  like  that,  the  students 
burned  it  down.  He  knew  something  we  didn't  know.  1  wish 
he  would  turn  it  over  to  the  Kansas  Hureau  of  Investigation. 
Hut  there  you  have  it  — he  fires  a  salvo  from  a  safe  distance, 
it  makes  the  headlines,  but  how  does  a  university  answer? 
How  does  a  universit\  resi-t  the  radicals  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  politicians  on  the  other'.''  The  tragedy  is  they're  fighting 
each  other  and  the  university  is  their  battlefield.  When  it's 
all  over  the)  leave  and  what  do  you  have  left?  A  charred, 
crippled,  shell-shocked  institution. 

"The  media  tell  just  enough  to  be  misleading.  Abbie  Hofl- 
man  came  to  Kl  this  spring.  After  a  two  hour  tirade  which 
really  failed  to  turn  our  kids  on.  he  said.  "Kansas  L  is  a  drag. 
I'm  going  to  Dallas."  And  he  left.  I  was  delighted.  Having 
him  here  was  the  best  thing  we  could  do  to  persuade  the  stu- 
dents that  a  gin  like  Hoffman  has  nothing  to  offer.  Hoffman 
is  part  of  a  circus— he's  the  sideshow.  If  the  media  were  able 
to  present  the  entire  sideshow,  Hoffman  would  be  finished. 
Two  hours  of  Abide  Hoffman  and  you  see  right  through  him. 
But  what  happens?  The  media  presents  Hoffman  blowing  his 
nose  in  the  American  flag  and  the  people  who  see  that  are 
thrown  into  a  frenzy  and  blame  the  university  for  having  him 
here  in  the  first  place.  He's  farce,  lie  s  camp,  but  one  minute 
of  the  media  and  he's  a  celebrity  who  is  taken  seriously." 

LATE  afternoon:  I  drove  through  the  east  side  of  town. 
The  radio  continued  to  proclaim  a  tense  situation.  But  wars 
thrive  on  incongruities.  Five  white  children  played  in  the 
yard  adjacent  to  Afro  House.  On  the  corner  of  the  same 
block  twelve  or  thirteen  children,  white  and  black,  and  two 
chaperons  were  standing  in  the  yard  of  the  Salvation  Army 
headquarters  eating  chocolate-covered  ice-cream  sticks.  The 
evidence  of  conflict  remained  onl\  on  the  laces  of  the  \oiing 
blacks  standing  in  front  of  Afro  House. 

At  Raney's  drugstore  three  white  men  sat  at  a  table  and 
joked  with  Willie.  Willie  is  a  refugee  from  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  a  short  wisp)  black  man  who  is  so  relieved  to  be  away 
from  there  that  he  is  not  about  to  let  local  troubles  turn  back 
his  clock.  His  father  once  whipped  a  white  policeman  who 
had  attacked  him.  and  Willie  wants  no  more  ol  violence. 

"Kansas,"  he  said,  "is  a  might)  good  place  to  he. 

ekiday  evening:  There  was  still  light  in  the  skv  when  it 
began  and  I  thought  of  how  on  the  bus  in  Connecticut  the 
light  at  this  time  of  da\  had  been  mellow  and  lenient.  Here 
it  seemed  to  gather  up  a  whole  town's  incredulous  dreads 
and  suspend  them  indecently  over  die  landscape. 


The  voice  of  the  police  dispatcher  said  tersely  : 
people  are  moving  down  Pennsylvania  shooting  out  s  e 
lights."  They  extinguished  all  but  a  few  of  the  lamps.  U  ii 
half  an  hour  a  twelve-block  area  of  East  Lawrence,  two  jii 
utes  from  midtown,  belonged  to  guerrillas.  An  aerial  n 
soared  silently  into  the  sky  and  exploded  like  a  Roman  call 
I  drove  down  New  Hampshire  one  block  from  the  battle  ] 
and  kept  telling  myself  that  these  broad  clean  streets  ei 
not,  could  not.  be  a  combat  zone. 

The  police  received  a  report  that  forty-five  to  fifty  bl  k 
all  carrying  long  guns  or  side  arms,  were  marching  eajo 
Tenth  Street.  Someone  garbled  die  message  and  it  rr 
through  as  "four  or  five."  Only  four  policemen  werejli 
patched  to  intercept  them.  As  they  approached  on  fo<  a 
assailant  stepped  out  of  the  darkness  across  the  streeLn 
fired  a  shotgun.  One  of  the  policemen.  Lt.  Eugene  Will. n 
u.i^  hit.  Police  who  moved  in  to  assist  him  were  pinned  dl 
In  the  dark  the  ambulance  had  trouble  locating  him.  ti 
he  was  evacuated  police  pulled  out  of  the  an  a  and  kej  a 
uneas)  guard  on  the  perimeters  until  the  firing  subside^  r 
the  guerrillas  melted  away,  f  rom  the  Kill  report: 

//  itnesses  said  they  could  not  believe  they  were  witnessi, 
such  a  scene  in  Lawrence.  They  described  the  group 
being  /<•(/  by  advance  men  and  followed  l/\  rem  guard  tnt 
fading  in  and  out  of  the  shadows,  then  concealing  ther 
selves  behind  the  bushes  anil  trees  when  any  traffic  u 
obseri  ed.  The  group  used  Ion  whistles  anil  hand  signals  j* 
maneuvering.  .  .  .  Evidence  gathered  from  the  scene  of  ti 
shooting  indicated  that  shotguns  and  high-powered  rift 
had  been  used.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  citizens  interviewed  in  tl 
men  hare  Heed  there  for  scl  eral  years.  .  .  .  They  indicat 
the}  Could  not  recall  ever  seeing  most  of  these  Negro  mill 
previously,  and  they  felt  they  must  In'  people  from  tow 
other  than  Lawrence  joining  some  of  the  local  residents.  . 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  East  Bottoms  vw 
was  trouble  of  another  kind  near  the  university  campi  c 
the  southwest  side  of  town— in  an  area  often  referred  M 
"hippie  haven."  On  this  spot  almost  to  the  day  in  185, tl 
original  pioneers  from  Massachusetts  ate  their  first  e 
as  they  searched  for  a  site  to  build  an  antislavery  em 
in  the  fight  for  Kansas.  The  cry  in  Boston  had  been:  "Li 
settle  Kansas  with  people  who  will  make  it  free  by  their  h 
voice  and  vote."  They  did,  beginning  here  in  Lawrenoc 
this  hill  which  they  named  Mt.  Oread.  Old  Amos  Lawr.id 
benefactor  of  the  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  saidu 
sight  of  the  tent  city  spreading  below  him  from  this  \oc)t 
reminded  him  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

It  was  something  else  tonight.  The  nymphs  of  the  hills  I 
street  people,  were  at  work,  setting  trash  fires,  tossin^ii 
bombs,  placing  boards  with  nails  into  the  street  to  hi 
firemen  and  police,  lobbing  bricks  at  fire  trucks  and  roc  \ 
firemen.  A  stone— or  was  it  a  fire  bomb?— landed  in  Chan(|l< 
Chalmers'  house.  A  burning  barricade  went  across  Tenn  « 
Street.  Arsonists  ignited  "The  White  House."  a  vacant  1<0 
near  the  campus  where  the  freaks  hang  out.  A  hundre  ( 
more  young  people,  most  of  them  from  the  street  commuj 
had  gathered  to  watch  firemen  fight  the  blaze.  Police  gua  I 
the  trucks  and  the  firefighters. 

Two  longhairs  walked  up  to  a  stocky  patrolman  standi)  < 
the  street  with  the  chin  strap  of  his  helmet  unbuckled,  if 
gauge  shotgun  resting  on  his  hip  and  a  belt  of  shells  har  I 
over  his  shoulder. 

"How  about  slippin"  me  one  of  those  shells?"  one  oh 
freaks  asked. 


n't  do  that,  sir." 
k  for  a  souvenir?" 
sorry,  sir,  but  I  can't  do  it." 
at  is  it,  some  pig  regulation?" 

it's  one  reason.  But  the  other  reason  is  that  I'm  low 
munition." 

1  been  shootin'  people?" 


en  why  are  you  low?" 

ause  they  don't  want  me  to  have  too  much  down  at 
arters." 

y?  Why  won't  they  let  the  pig  have  his  slop?" 
ause  I'm  trigger-happy." 
id  not  smile  as  he  said  it. 

her  cluster  had  gathered  around  a  second  policeman. 

ju  think  you  could  use  that?"  one  freak  inquired  of 
:er,  pointing  to  his  shotgun.  The  policeman  smiled.  A 
nile.  He  turned  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  to 
e  crowd  in  view. 

y  don't  you  lay  that  thing  down  and  take  off  that 
a?"  his  interrogator  asks.  His  hair  stood  out  as  if  it 
ill  plugged  into  an  electric  socket.  He  was  high.  "You 
iok  like  a  killer  to  me."  he  said. 
zop  said  nothing. 

lers  are  supposed  to  be  lean  and  tough,  like  the  pig 
}t  Dowdell  last  night.  You're  too  fat  to  be  a  killer."' 
jsponse. 

at  kind  of  mentality  is  it  that  will  stand  in  the 
of  a  street  on  a  hot  night  like  this  carrying  a  12-gauge 
i  and  wearing  a  helmet  anil  shiny  boots  like  the  Ge- 
Huh?  What  kind  of  mentality?" 

iace  and  the  cop's  were  no  more  than  12  inches  apart, 
iceman  continued  to  swivel  his  gaze  around  the  street, 
you  aware  that  that  thing  can  hurt  someone?  Are  you 
hat  last  night  one  of  your  guns  not  only  hurt  but  killed 


k\  ung  black  man  stepped  up.  "Yeah,"  he  said  to  the 
Bian.  "How  would  you  feel  if  a  policeman  was  killed? 

■  feel  that  a  brother  was  dead.  Well,  that's  how  I  feel 
nil  liit  boy  who  was  killed  last  night.  He  was  one  of  my 

■  s  and  he  was  killed  by  one  of  your  brothers.  Now 
ran  i  \ou  think  I  should  do  about  it?" 

B;op  did  not  answer.  At  this  moment  he  was  joined  by 
M  policeman.  He  appeared  relieved.  The  smile  that  had 
i  c  nged  was  not  quite  so  tight. 

ifl  other  street  types  tried  to  provoke  another  officer.  "If 
»j  a  pig.  what  is  the  son  of  a  cop?"  the  first  one  asked. 

Wggy?" 

m]  a  son  of  a  bitch." 

M  laughed.  The  cop  was  silent,  absolutely  silent.  But 

e  look  in  his  eyes  you  knew  he  had  heard. 
Hi  introduced  to  George  Kimball.  He  is  reported  to  be 
'1  ier  of  the  street  community.  I  doubt  that  they  have 
Si  '.  but  if  to  qualify  as  a  spokesman  one  needs  to  make 
W  .s.  George  Kimball  is  a  spokesman.  He  is  also  a  candi- 
wl-r  sheriff  of  Douglas  Gounty.  (The  incumbent  has  a 
I'd  hand  and  Kimball  promises  to  be  a  "two-listed 
li  '  He  also  said  he  intends  to  "'keep  an  eye  on  everv- 
R|  te  has  one  glass  eye.)  "Kimball  is  crazy,  si  on< 
■rait  he's  not  stupid." 

Mis  after  midnight  and  as  we  watched  the  milling  (  . 
■i|  trucks,  and  the  cops,  the  word  came  that  the  east 
Ss  quiet.  "Sure  it's  quiet,"  Kimball  said.  "Thev  got  a 
Win't  they?  They  got  what  they  wanted.  The  law  of 

I 


Hammurabi— they  got  what  they  wanted.  Now  they're  even. 
It  will  be  quiet  for  a  while." 

SATURDAY  MORNING:  Officer  Williams  did  not  die.  By  morn- 
ing he  had  been  transferred  out  of  the  intensive-care  unit.  The 
four  men  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  Holiday  Inn  speculated 
whether  this  would  be  enough  or  would  "they  go  after  an- 
other one  tonight." 

All  four  men  had  lived  in  Lawrence  all  of  their  lives.  "I 
just  don't  understand,"  one  of  them  said.  "There's  a  black 
working  now  in  every  bank.  Go  into  any  big  store  downtown 
and  you  will  see  a  black  working  there.  The  school  superinten- 
dent told  me  last  week  he  is  looking  hard  for  black  teachers. 
I  really  don't  understand.  These  people  were  my  friends.  I 
went  to  school  with  them.  Yesterday  not  one  of  them  would 
talk  to  me.  Not  one."  He  shook  his  head  and  drank  his  coffee. 

"I  had  a  call  last  night."  another  man  said,  "from  the  Sup- 
port Your  Local  Police  Committee."'  The  committee  and  the 
John  Birch  Society  have  been  collaborating  publicly.  "They 
want  me  to  join.  I  can  t  see  it.  It's  not  that  they're  mean. 
Most  of  them  are  just  scared.  Honest  to  God.  I  don't  think 
anyone  knows  what  to  think." 

I  went  to  the  library  to  read  about  Lawrence.  Even  there 
the  talk  is  the  same.  I  heard  one  man  in  the  stacks  say.  "Preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  life,  and  I  aim  to  obey  it."  The  pro- 
slavery  forces  from  Missouri  were  determined  in  1855  that 
the  first  territorial  legislature  in  Kansas  would  approve  slav- 
ers. Every  election  district  in  Kansas  was  to  be  taken  over  by 
Missourians.  "Kansas  must  be  secured  for  slavery  by  fair 
means  or  foul."  former  I  .  S.  Senator  David  Atchison  had 
said.  More  than  a  thousand  of  his  henchmen  came  to  Law  rence 
for  the  election  armed  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  bowie  knives, 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery  loaded  with  musket  balls.  There 
were  1.034  votes  east  in  Lawrence  although  there  were  only 
369  legal  voters  in  the  district.  It  was  a  clean  sweep  for  slavery. 

Lawrence  became  an  "abolition  nest"  whose  people  "we:e 
a  law  untn  themselves."  It  became  an  armed  camp  under 
threat  of  attack  from  Missouri,  and  during  one  siege  John 
Brown  made  his  first  appearance  in  Kansas,  to  help  defend 
Lawrence.  If  he  rode  into  town  tonight,  I  thought,  no  one 
would  be  surprised. 

In  1863  W  illiam  (..  Quantrill  led  his  guerrillas  into  Law- 
rence, the  sixteen-year-old  Jesse  James  among  them,  to  plun- 
der and  kill  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  episodes  of  the  period.  In 
four  hours  some  150  innocent  people  were  murdered  by 
raiders  moving  from  house  to  house.  One  of  the  citizens 
was  a  relative  newcomer.  Judge  Louis  Carpenter.  The  raiders 
robbed  him  of  his  valuables,  "but  his  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session, his  genial  manner  and  tact  every  time  diverted  them, 
and  they  left  him  unharmed.  Towards  the  last  another  gang 
came.  He  accosted  them  in  his  usual  pleasant  way,  hoping  to 
engage  them  in  conversation.  One  of  them  asked  where  he 
was  from.  'New  York,  he  replied.  'Oh.  its  vou  New  York 
fellows  who  are  doing  all  the  mischief."  the  Quantrill  man 
said,  lie  pulled  his  gun  and  shot  the  judge  to  death."" 

I  left  the  library  and  walked  one  block  .to  the  police  sta- 
tion for  an  appointment  with  Richard  Stanwix,  the  chief. 
He  had  been  called  to  City  Hall  for  an  emergency  meeting. 
As  I  left  the  station  I  met  more  than  a  hundred  blacks  march- 
ing down  the  sidewalk  chanting.  "I  Am  SOMEone.  I  am 
SOMEone."  They  turned  up  the  walk  toward  the  police  sta- 
tion and  the  chant  became:  "We  Want— ALL  The  Pigs.  W  e 
Want— ALL  The  Pigs."  Four  voung  men  left  the  main  body 
and  entered  the  station.  Thev  were  tall,  silent,  and  tense.  I 


followed  them  although  the  crowd  tentatively  resisted  my 
passing  through  it.  The  young  men  asked  to  see  Stanwix. 
There  was  a  long  silence  when  the\  were  told  he  was  out. 
Finally  one  of  the  blacks  said.  "I  le'd  better  come  back." 

"lie  is."  the  ollieer  behind  the  desk  replied.  "I  told  you 
he's  in  a  meeting  at  City  Hall." 

"I  just  said  lie  better  come  back. 

There  was  silence  in  the  corridor.  Outside  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  (bant.  "We  Want  Super  I'ig.  We  Want  Super  I'ig." 

I  went  to  a  landing  u|)  the  slabs  and  looked  down  at  the 
crowd.  They  were  young— university  and  high-school  age.  The 
chanting  subsided  and  a  youth  near  the  door  said  something 
about  a  man  calling  who  wanted  "to  put  flowers  on  Tiger  s 
grave."  A  gill  replied.  "Might  as  well  donate  a  plate  of 
peas.  He  can  eat  those  peas  as  well  as  he  can  smell  those 

How  el  S. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  smile  but  some  ,,f  them  did.  So  did  I. 
The  girl  looked  up  and  saw  me  and  began  a  chant  which  the 
crowd  quickl)  picked  up:  "We  Want  YOl  .  We  Want  Y01  " 
With  each  chant  they  pointed  in  mj  direction.  W  hen  the 
chanting  died  I  mumbled  something  about  their  not  wanting 
me  because  I  was  only  passing  through. 

"Honey,"  one  young  lad\  said,  "you  better  keep  on  pass- 
ing." 

"Where  you  from,  baby?"  asked  the  girl  who  bad  sug- 
gested peas.  And  as  I  stalled  to  answei  I  remembered  the 
stor)  ol  Judge-  Louis  Carpenter  which  less  than  an  hour  ago 
1  had  read  at  the  library— he  was  one  of  those  "New  York 
fellows  doing  all  the  mischief."  I  know  it  sounds  ridiculous: 
there  !  was  safely  although  accidentally  ensconced  in  the 
police  station  and  I  could  onl\  think  of  what  had  happened 
to  a  New  York  cai  petbaggei  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"I'm  from  Washington.  I  said,  which  was  (rue  in  a  way. 
"And  Texas."  I  added,  which  was  also  true.  \nd  then  it  pist 
came  out   ■"  \nd  New   ^  oik. 

"Honey ."  she  i epl ied.  "You've  come  to  Little  Harlem  and 
the  fire  is  burning.  And  tbe\  began  again  to  chant.  "We 
Want  YOU.  We  W  ant  ^  01  . 

Dow  nstairs.  ( ihief  Stanw  i\  had  retui  tied  and  the  young  men 
presented  him  with  a  petition  demanding  that  Officer  W  illiam 
Garrett  be  immediately  suspended  and  that  an  investigation 
be  made  into  the  events  leading  to  the  shooting. 

"I  understand  how  you  feel."  Chief  Stanwix  said.  He  is  an 
open  and  amiable  person,  a  Lawrence  man.  who  is  well  re- 
garded for  his  personal  qualities.  "I  m  son)  it  came  to  this. 
We've  got  to  stop  the  violence."  He  was  sympathetic  but 
firm.  "1  don't  want  am  more  trouble,    he  said. 

The  four  blacks  left  and  the  crowd  marched  away  chant- 
ing: "I  Am  SOMEone.  I  am  SOMEone." 

At  lunch  a  young  photographer  said.  "Things  have 
changed.  It  used  to  be  that  when  you  walked  down  the  street 
people  would  smile  al  you.  The)  re  nervous  now.  The)  glance 
but  the)  don  I  smile.  Its  like  everybod)  s  got  a  hundred- 
pound  monkey  on  bis  back. 

"I  don't  think  it's  just  the  local  thing.  Hell,  you  look  at 
the  front  page  ol  the  paper  — two  cops  killed  in  Chicago,  that 
black  politician  gunned  down  in  Kansas  City,  the  cost  ol 
living  u p.  and  ever)  Thursday  the)  bring  in  another  body- 
count  from  Vietnam  just  like  the  man  comes  to  read  the  meter 
in  your  house.  Nobody  is  saying,  'We  re  heller  than  ibis.  We 
got  to  get  together,  all  of  us.  and  pull  out  of  this  rut.'"  He 
finished  a  coke  and  said.  "I'm  just  as  good  as  I  am  had.  I 
think.  I  think  all  of  us  are.  Nobody's  speakin'  to  the  good 
in  me.  No  wonder  nobod)  is  smilin'. 


EARLY  SUNDAY:  At  3:00  a.m.  there  was  a  knock  on  th<  ic 
of  m\  loom  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  I  opened  it  and  squinte  ii 
I  he  faces  i.|  three  \  oung  black  men. 

"Are  you  the  cat  doing  the  thing  for  the  magazine?  c 
ol  them  said. 

I  hesitated.  I  tried  to  see  if  I  recognized  one  of  therrri 
the  scene  al  the  police  station.  I  hen  I  nodded  and  said, '  e 

"Well,  pill  this  in  there  s,>  ;1||  those  smart  folks  wh  r 
magazines  will  know  what  it's  all  about,"  he  said  as  he  a 
a  piece  of  paper  into  m\  room.  The)  turned  and  walked  \ 
It  was  addressed  to  "Apolitical  Intellectuals"  and  it  rejl: 


One  day 

The  apolitical 

Intellectuals 

Of  my  country 

Will  be  interrogated 

By  the  simplest  of  our  peop 

They  will  be  asked 

What  they  did 

When  their  nation  died  out 

Slowly, 

Like  a  sweet  fire. 
Small  and  alone. 

No  one  will  ask  them 
About  their  dress, 
Their  long  siestas 
After  lunch. 

No  one  will  want  to  know 
about  their  sterile  combats 
With  "the  Idea 


Their  higher  financial  learning. 
They  won't  be  questioned 
On  Greek  mythology 
Or  regarding  their  self-disgust 
When  someone  within  them 
Begins  to  die 
The  coward's  death. 

They'll  be  asked  nothing 
About  their  absurd  justifications 
Born  in  the  shadow 
Of  the  total  lie. 

On  that  day 

The  simple  men  will  come. 
Those  who  had  no  place 
In  the  books  and  poems  J 
Of  the  apolitical  intellectuals, 
But  daily  delivered  j 
Their  bread  and  milk, 
Their  tortillas  and  eggs. 
Those  who  mended  their  clothes, 
Those  who  drove  their  cars, 
Who  cared  for  their  dogs  and  gardens  "j 
And  worked  for  them. 


"What  did  you  do  whi 
Suffered,  when  tende 
And  life 

Burned  out  in  them?' 


And  they'll  ask: 
the  poor 


It  was  signed:  <  > 1 1 < «  Rene  Castillo. 
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this  time  I  was  fully  awake  and  I  walked  hurriedly  out 
room  to  the  courtyard  of  the  motel.  The  three  young 
^ere  gone. 

DAY  MORNING:  "If  it's  not  a  revolution,  what  is  it?" 
|e  Kimball,  the  leader  of  the  street  people,  asked.  I  had 
by  the  small  frame  house  in  West  Lawrence,  near  the 
rsity,  where  he  stays  with  his  girl,  the  pretty  daughter 
ansas  farmer. 

s  a  frolic."  I  said.  "It's  a  perpetual  frolic.  You  were 
a  hall  out  there  Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  x  <>u 
't  expressing  solidarity  with  the  guys  in  Fast  Lawrence, 
e  not  radicals.  You're  bacchantes— you  follow  Bacchus, 
arx. " 

it  out  the  crap,"  he  said.  You  can  never  be  sure  you 
when  George  Kimball  is  taking  himself  seriously.  "i  ou 
ot  even  sure  he  knows.  But  enough  townspeople  take 
jriously  enough  to  give  him  stature  with  the  street  com- 

y- 

aat  is  really  unfair,"  he  said.  "I  spent  most  of  my  time 
ight  in  the  black  areas  of  town.  It  may  not  look  like 
been  together  on  this.  but.  you  see.  what  the  while 
j  up  here  were  doing  for  the  most  part  was  drawing  heat 
ist  Lawrence.  That's  what  we  re  into.  During  the  cur- 
ack  in  April  that's  what  we  were  doing.  We  ended  up— 
we  tried  to  draw  some  of  the  heat  oil  we  drew  it  all  off. 
ie  theory  was  the  same.  We're  all  the.  same  people,  the 
ipeople  and  our  people,  but  at  the  same  lime  I  and  we 
10  control  over  what  they're  going  to  do  and  they  don't 
any  control  over  yvhat  we're  going  to  do.  We  make  our 
ons  separately  and  try  to  coordinate  them  when  we 
Jut  we're  held  together  by  something  you  middle-class 
srs  will  never  understand.  We  know  what  it  is  to  be 
We  know  what  it  is  to  be  hassled.  We  know  what  in 
3  is.  That's  yvhat  makes  us  one.  our  people  and  the  black 
3  in  East  Lawrence.  We  don't  have  In  pick  up  the  phone 
in  touch.  We're  in  touch  just  because  of  what  we're  all 
iainst. 

cchus,  era]).**  He  was  wounded.  "The  governing  piin- 
lehind  us  is  the  only  major  policy  statement  I've  made 
during  my  campaign  for  sheriff.  I  read  the  Declaration 
impendence  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Have  yoii  read  that 
[  lately?" 

<ad  it.  You  don't  have  to  be  stoned  to  understand  it. 
aim  of  the  people  who  wrote  that  document  was  pretty 
ic,  I  said.  What's  your  goal? 

ie  whole  thing  has  to  come  down,"  he  said.  "And  il  s 
to.  The  whole  power  structure.  The  whole  countr)  is 
d  in  racism.  It's  so  firmly  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the 
!.  That's  what  racism  is.  It  is  innate  prejudice  Inward  a 
A  race  of  people.  I  keep  thinking  about  my  mother.  She 
(ers  herself  liberal.  This  is  a  woman  who  is  teaching  a 
studies  course  at  a  university.  Two  years  ago  she  would 
to  her  maid  as  an  example  of  a  fine  colored  person, 
hat's  racism.  I  called  her  up  on  the  phone  the  other  night 
asked  her  why  the  hell  they  were  letting  a  racist  teach 
(-studies  course." 
at  did  she  say? 

<e  sputtered  a  little  and  denied  it.  1  lohl  hei   no!  to 
—I  will  always  love  her  even  if  she  is  a  racis 
r  and  I  make  some  sort  of  vague  attempt  at  communi 
which  doesn't  get  to  very  much.  We  have  certain  com- 
interests  and  we  tend  to  exclude  everything  else.  My 


father  gave  his  heart,  body,  soul,  and  organs  t<>  the  military 
a  long  time  ago  and  would  rather  believe  that  I  never  existed. 
I  though)  he'd  like  il  when  the  White  Panther  parly  made  me 
minister  of  defense.  But  I  don  I  guess  he  sees  me  in  an\  body's 
Pentagon.' 

I  suggested  thai  he  might  make  a  bettei  minislei  nl  agri- 
culture. He  has  organized  a  collective  that  buys  foodstuffs 
in  huge  quantities  from  farmers  and  sells  il  in  the  street 
people  for  half  the  price  they  pay  in  grocery  stores.  He  also 
has  a  conventional  approach  to  the  nation's  farm  problem-  : 
"I  m  going  to  encourage  subsidies  In  people  mil  In  grow 
marijuana,"  he  said.  "Marijuana  is  polenlially  the  biggest 
crop  in  Douglas  County.  I  think  if  someone  doesn't  want  to 
grow  marijuana,  they  should  get  paid  for  it." 

si  Miyy  vktkrnoon:  I  stopped  by  Dick  Raney's  drugstore. 
He  was  having  coffee  with  the  Harold  Staggs.  Harold  Stagg  is 
forty-five,  a  graduate  of  Grambling  College,  and  a  lab  tech- 
nician in  the  microbiology  department  at  the  university,  lie 
also  manages  a  tavern  and  restaurant  called  "  The  Gaslight" 
on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Mrs.  Stagg,  a  Texan,  works  in  a 
local  department  store.  They  have  been  moderate  influences 
in  the  black  community.  They  were  talking  about  the  events 
of  recent  day  s. 

"The  kid  that  got  killed."  Mrs.  Stagg  said,  "was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  best  Dowdell  of  the  bunch.  Maybe  he  was 
doing  something  he  didn't  have  no  business  But  the  thing 
about  it  is  ibis:  he  wasn't  one  nl  these  postei  men  you  see 
posted  around  in  ali  the  slates,  vicious  and  this  kind  of  thing. 
As  tall  as  lliese  Dowdell  boys  are.  there's  no  point  in  nobody 
saying  that  they  couldn't  have  shot  that  boy  in  bis  leg  trying 
to  slop  him.  You  could  have  shot  him  from  here  on  down.  I 
can't  shoot,  but  I  could  have  hit  him  in  the  leg.  I  mean  killing 
somebod)  when  it's  not  necessary. 

How  has  it  affected  you ?  I  asked. 

"I  don't  feel  like  I  fell  three  years  ago,"  she  said. 
A  lot  of  things  have  happened."  her  husband  said. 

Mrs.  Stagg  interrupted.  "I  don't  believe  in  black  suprem- 


(,■■, 


acy,  I  don't  believe  in  white  supremacy.  I  feel  like  every  man 
should  share  the  power.  Hut  in  the  event  that  I  see  that  there 
isn't  going  to  be  equality,  like  a  lot  of  people  are  saying  this 
weekend  there  won't  ever  be,  you  know  where  I'm  going. 
I'm  going  over  on  the  black  side  'cause  I  am  black.  You're 
going  to  the  while  side  'cause  you  are  white." 

"And  il  you  don'l  go  voluntarily."  Harold  Slagg  said, 
"you'd  be  forced  to  anyway." 

Mrs.  Slagg  reached  into  her  purse  and  produced  a  note 
which  she  said  her  daughter  received  during  the  trouble  in 
the  high  school  ihi-  spring.  It  read:  "Kdith  Slagg:  You  and 
those  other  black  bitches  in  your  English  class  better  get 
weapons.  ^  <>u  leave  that  class  ever)  morning:  one  da)  I'll 
get  your  black  asses.  Trv  and  guess  who  I  am.  you  lanky 
bitch." 

She  said.  "I  carry  that  around  with  me  since  April  just  to 
read  sometimes  when  I  m  not  feeling  very  mad.  Vl\  daughter 
likes  that  school.  Ain't  nobody  going  to  force  her  to  quit  or 
to  get  scared  oil.  She  came  home  from  junior  high  one  da) 
and  said  sin-  wanted  to  li\  lor  cheerleader.  I  said.  "Is  it  im- 
portant foi  \<ni  in  lie  a  cheerleadei  ?  And  she  said.  'Momma, 
il  il  isn't  important,  wh)  do  they  have  cheerleaders?'  I  had 
told  her  lake  it  easy,  don't  volunteer  for  nothing,  gel  youi 
diploma  ami  get  <>ul  of  that  factors  of  the  devil.  And  sin- 
said.  'Momma.  I  am  a  pail  of  lliis  school,  I  am  going  to 
participate  and  I  don  I  care  what  il  costs.'  I  knew  she  meant 
il  and  I  -aid.  'Okay.  Kdith.  I'm  with  you.' 

"The  note  hit  her  prett)  hard.  You  know.  \\  h\  live?  You 
don  I  really  have  thai  much  to  live  for  if  this  i-  the  way  you 
got  to  be  healed  the  rest  of  your  life?  Hut  she  got  over  it." 

"Il  s  like  the  scenes  at  high  school  last  spring,"  Harold 
Stagg  said.  "I  don'l  think  you  have  a  lot  id  militant  kids 
in  this  town,  white  or  black,  but  when  the)   are  pressured 

into  being  hostile,  they'll  light  back.  I  think  v  :ould  say 

thai  Edith  is  a  soul-sistei  of  those  kids.  |  guess  she  proved 
that  this  spring. 

"The  black  kids  went  in  to  talk  to  the  administrators  and 
the  official  would  not  lislen.  They  just  wouldn't  listen.  This 
got  the  black  kids  upset  and  things  got  pretty  tense.  I  guess 
everybody  was  talking  tough  and  some  of  the  white  kids 
promised  the  black  kids  thai  they  were  going  to  get  them. 
The  black  kids  weren't  going  to  talk  to  their  parents  about 
it  because  they  knew  their  parents  were  going  to  put  dampers 
on  them.  The)  told  us  afterwards  that  they  decided  to  fight 
back.  The  girls,  I  mean— the  word  was  they  were  going  to  jump 
the  girls.  Kdith  and  her  friends  very  quietly  put  some  things 
in  their  purses  and  when  those  white  boys  marched  down  to 
where  the  black  girls  were  standing.  I  think  they  were  sur- 
prised because  those  black  girls  fought  like  wild  horses.  One 
black  girl  had  a  spray  can  and  a  lug  wrench.  And  she'd  spray 
one  in  the  eyes  and  clonk  him  on  the  head  with  that  lug 
wrench,  and  when  she  got  through  the  rest  id  them  left,  but 
they  left  about  three  of  them  boys  there  .  .  .  the  others  just 
ran  off  and  left. 

"Edith  was  in  this— we  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until 
alter  it  was  all  over    bill  she  was  in  it." 

"And  she's  a  skinny  girl,"  Mrs.  Slagg  said. 

"But  she's  got  muscles  in  her  arm  and  spunk  in  her  heart," 
the  father  said.  "But  w  hen  she  got  home.  I  said.  'Kdith,  I  wish 
there  had  been  another  way.'  You  don't  want  your  daughter 
hurl,  you  know.  I  said.  'Don't  start  anything,  if  you  see  a 
crowd  gathering,  gel  out.  If  you  have  to  run,  run.  Save 
yourself.  Hut  you  got  to  defend  yourself  when  you're  at- 
tacked.' " 


What  happens  now?  I  asked. 

"Maybe  it'll  jusl  go  away,"  Harold  Stagg  said. 

"That's  what  the  average  man  thought  when  this 
thing  collided,"  his  wife  said.  "It  will  not  go  awai  n 
some  of  these  problems  are  solved.  They'll  wait  for  a  i 
length  of  lime  and  then  it's  going  to  flare  up  again."  | 

The  lab  technician  in  Harold  Stagg  spoke  up:  "Y(  v 
mighl  say  the  fever  will  recede  but  the  disease  remab." 

TWO  NIGHTS  AFTER  MY  DEPARTURE  FROM  LAWRENE 
eighteen-year-old  white  student  from  Kansas  Cit  v 
shot  and  killed  in  a  confrontation  between  police  and  >u 
people  on  \lt.  Oread.  Another  student  was  wounded  i  I 
leg  and  a  police  officer  was  injured  by  a  rock.  It  was  thv;a 
storv  :  fires,  open  fire  hydrants,  tear  gas.  This  time  thetol 
opened  lire  for  reasons  that  are  still  debated.  One.ul 
pierced  the  back  of  the  neck  of  Harry  Nicholas  Ric  a 
came  out  through  his  teeth.  He  died  a  few  minutes  lari 
the  floor  of  Harold  Stagg's  Gaslight  Tavern.  Young  Ri  h 
come  to  Lawrence  to  see  his  girlfriend,  who  lives  one  lc 
from  the  scene  o(  the  confrontation,  and  there  is  no  ev,ei 
thai  he  was  taking  pari  in  the  action.  He  was.  as  the  us 
to  say.  an  innocent  bystander.  As  I  write,  the  bullet  thalil 
him  has  not  been  found  and  there  has  been  no  identifvti 
of  his  slaver. 

I  he  Governor  declared  a  state  of  emergency  and  o  ei 
twenty-five  Kansas  highway  patrolmen  into  Lawrence] 
city  manager  blamed  the  street  people  "for  taking  adv.  ti 
ol  last  week  s  racial  unrest."  The  street  people  and  othe  s; 
the  police  did  not  have  to  open  fire.  The  city  manage  I 
"Our  policemen  are  mentally  exhausted.  They  are  fi  )ti 
guerrilla  warfare  out  there."  More  than  a  hundred  }|v 
citizens  volunteered  to  ride  in  patrol  cars  with  police,!! 
law  should  start  cracking  down."  one  of  the  volunteers 
"The  only  thing  that  will  cure  this  situation  is  to  get  t<g] 

Three  members  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Bo;  1 
Regents  thought  so.  too.  Kncouraged  by  politicians  in  ai 
of  scapegoats,  they  tried  in  a  secret  meeting  to  fire  Char?] 
Chalmers.  The  effort  was  led  by  a  Topeka  regent  whhst 
ported  California's  Ronald  Reagan  for  the  1968  Presic  it 
nomination  and  believes  that  Chalmers  is  unable  "to  c  it 
events  in  Lawrence."  The  move  failed  by  one  vote. 

I  once  asked  a  reporter  who  had  just  returned  fro;  t 
years  in  Vietnam.  "Who's  telling  the  truth  over  there; 
replied,  "Everyone's  telling  the  truth.  Everyone  over  til 
witnessing  to  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  But  they  all  see  it  >ff 
ently." 

So  it  is  with  Lawrence.  The  town  is  large  enough  to  \A 
several  communities  with  their  own  way  of  life.  It  ism 
enough  for  every  citizen  to  feel  the  impact  of  colliding  vu 
The  people  I  met  looked  at  events  through  the  lens  olfe 
own  personal  experience  and  defined  truth  by  what  theya 
the  townspeople  who  feel  threatened,  the  blacks  wh  f 
oppressed,  the  street  people  who  feel  harassed,  the  sti8l 
who  feel  misunderstood,  and  the  police  who  feel  abuse 
fiercely  had  each  adherent  sworn  loyalty  to  his  part  Jj 
whole  that  the  idea  of  community— of  a  place  where  j  >| 
exist  competitively  without  malice— would  be  hard  to  UJ 
Some  were  determined  to  try.  The  death  of  two  younpil 
and  the  injury  of  others  had  brought  home  to  Lawren  I 
words  <d  William  Allen  White:  "Heason  has  never  !il 
men.  Only  force  and  repression  have  made  the  wrecks  I 
world 


West 


in  a 


plane 


I ■Laded  west  feeling  relieved  to  be  on  the  road  again 
|  id  guilty  that  a  traveling  man  can  so  easily  walk  away 
jj  trouble.  The  trials  of  Lawrence  were  actually  not  that 
1  ;ly  forsaken.  No  sooner  had  I  buckled  the  seat  belt  on 
I,  lane  than  the  man  in  the  seat  beside  me  said.  "Looks 
I  /on  been  traveling.  Where  you  going?" 
Iinver.  Cheyenne.  Boise.  Seattle. 

"here  you  been?" 
I  wrence. 
'!|  een  hot  there?" 

I  s,  I  said.  It  was  103  degrees  yesterday. 
J  o,  I  mean  with  the  colored  folks." 

■  ill,  it  is  more  complicated  than  that. 

I  [y  son  went  over  and  looked  at  KU  last  year  but  he 
led  on  Kansas  State  at  Manhattan  instead." 
? 

■  eah.  he  liked  the  smaller  classes  at  Kansas  State.  Then 
Bid  there  was  too  large  a  foreign  element  at  KU." 

I  reign  element? 

eah.  Kids  from  the  East  and  colored  fellows  brought  in 
ay  football  and  a  bunch  of  hippies.  We  went  over  to 
as  State  with  him  for  parents'  orientation  and  I  asked 
)f  the  deans  if  there  were  any  people  likelv  to  make 
le  there  and  he  said.  'If  you  give  me  an  hour  or  so  1 
t  be  able  to  rustle  up  six  or  seven  hippies."  I  was  might \ 
my  boy  had  decided  to  go  there." 

was  a  friendly  man  with  the  worn  and  marked  face  of 
ustabouts  among  whom  I  spent  two  summers  many  years 
n  southern  Oklahoma.  He  said  his  name  was  Bob  and 
He  worked  as  a  salesman  for  National  Cash  Register  out 
msas  City.  He  smoked  one  Kool  after  another  and  con- 
y  twisted  the  seat  belt  as  if  he  were  uncomfortable.  I  was 
to  complete  my  notes  on  Lawrence  but  he  wanted  to 

think  we  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Communists  are 
d  this  trouble  in  the  country.  They  picked  out  the  two 
»s  that  are  the  most  vulnerable,  the  preachers  and  the 
rs.  We  had  an  Army  colonel  come  and  talk  to  us  at 
nis  the  other  day,  a  highly  decorated  fellow  who  didn't 
my  more  room  for  fruit  salad  on  his  chest.  He's  stationed 
avenworth.  He  said  that  in  1939  the  Communists  were 
take  over  the  country  and  the  war  delayed  their  strategy 
ve  years.  Now  they're  back  at  work,  he  said.  He  said 
>ught  the  Communists  had  stirred  up  the  trouble  at  Kent 

y  son  came  home  after  Kent  State  and  I  asked  him 
he  thought.  He  said  they  got  exactly  what  they  deserved. 
Jed  with  him.  If  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  National 
I  I  would  have  shot  to  defend  myself." 
ointed  out  that  the  victims  were  all  bystanders, 
it  me  put  it  this  way,"  he  said.  "If  there's  trouble  on 
-is  and  you  stick  your  nose  into  it,  you're  likely  to 
it.  When  trouble  comes  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  run 
boiler  room  and  stay  there.  I  like  Agnew  because  he 
>  up  to  the  Communists.  I  disagree  with  him  about 
am  because  I  think  the  best  advice  there  can      ..      i tie 
lers  Brothers.  They  said  just  announce  we've  \  on  id 
ut.  That's  what  I  would  do.  But  I  still  like  Agnew.  I  l< 
tetter  than  I  do  the  President.  Agnew  speaks  his  mind 
lixon  hides  his." 

spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  talking  about  business 


machines.  He  said,  "Machines  will  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  get  a  number  when  you're  born  and  take  it  right  with 
you  to  the  end.  Like  the  fellow  in  Cincinnati  who  runs  a 
funeral  parlor  and  next  door  owns  a  store  that  sells  baby 
products.  That  fellow's  with  you  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 


Denver,  Colorado 

THERE  IS  EXULTATION  IN  SEEING  AN  OLD  FRIEND  after  many 
years,  especiallv  if  your  relationship  with  him  has  sur- 
vived Washington,  D.C.  Blair  Butterworth  and  I  became 
friends  ten  years  ago  when  he  graduated  from  Princeton  and 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  detested 
bureaucracies  and  soon  resigned  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  volun- 
teer teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  After  two  years  he  re- 
turned to  become  West  Coast  director  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  He  left  government  three  years 
ago  to  join  a  private  organization  in  Washington.  Periodically 
the  restlessness  in  him  stirs,  that  part  of  him  that  is  the 
son  of  a  peripatetic  diplomat  says  move  on.  and  now  at 
thirty-one  he  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence,  bought  a  camper, 
and  is  working  his  way  across  America.  We  have  met  in 
Denver  to  travel  in  the  camper  the  next  3,200  miles.  He 
greets  me  at  the  airport  wearing  a  straw  Stetson,  striped  bell- 
bottoms,  white  bucks,  and  curly  locks. 

"Some  fellows  in  Alabama  wanted  to  cut  them  off,"  he 
said.  "I  walked  in  the  bar  and  one  of  them  hollered,  'My,  my, 
we  have  got  a  live  one  here!  Hev.  Sarah,  the  barbershop  is 
across  the  street.'  As  long  as  you're  buying  me  a  haircut,  I 
said,  let  me  buy  you  a  drink.  And  I  sat  down  and  we  talked 
five  hours.  If  I  had  closed  my  eyes  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
was  talking  to  a  black  on  14th  Street  in  Washington.  The 
urge  is  the  same  whether  you're  an  urban  black  or  a  white 
Southerner:  they're  talking  about  power  over  their  own  lives. 
The  white  talks  of  states'  rights  and  the  black  of  community 
control,  and  I  know  the  white  includes  keeping  the  black 
man  in  his  place  when  he  talks  about  states'  rights,  but  both 
of  them  don't  have  any  hope  of  any  control  over  the  important 
things  in  his  life.  They  don't  think  their  voices  matter  in  the 
big  context  of  the  country.  The  Peace  Corps  gave  vou  and 
me  the  belief  that  we  mattered.  They  think  even  thing's  being 
decided  for  them.  When  the  black  is  talking  about  community 
control  he  is  talking  about  being  free  of  the  white  man's 
definition  of  what  is  right  for  him.  The  white  Southerner 
wants  to  be  free  of  the  government's  making  his  social  ar- 
i  .'ngements  for  him.  I  am  putting  it  coarsely,  but  I've  traveled 
over  ten  thousand  miles  so  far  this  year  and  I've  listened  to 
a  lot  ot  people,  and  most  of  them  have  one  thing  in  common. 
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HI  ark  ami  white.  North  and  Smith,  they  feel  they're  diluted. 
The\  feel  they're  flotsam  floating  down  some  polluted  river 
and  disappearing  into  the  ocean  with  nobody  giving  a 
damn." 

\\  c  were  driving  north  toward  W  voming.  The  Great  Plains 
begin  to  merge  and  shape  here  for  the  long  sweep  eastward. 
To  the  west  are  the  high  ranges  of  the  Rockies,  outlined  at 
this  hour  b\  the  fading  sun  and  the  stark  A-frame  of  a  pizza 
hut.  Since  my  last  visit  the  open  land  around  Denver  has 
been  giving  awa\  steadilv  to  patches  of  suburbs  with  fancy 
nanu  s.  The  West  has  pla\ed  a  role  in  our  history  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  population.  Now  that  the  people  are  com- 
ing  in  an  ever-increasing  flow.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  a  man  ceases  to  experience  a  sudden  sharp  feeling  of 
excitement  as  he  breaks  through  the  last  ring  of  split-levels 
and  spies  the  sign  pointing  to  C.hevenne.  In  some  parts  of 
this  countn  it  is  still  possible  to  imagine  the  shouts  of  the 
point  man  on  a  cattle  drive.  Or  is  that  Chet  Huntley  barking 
instructions  to  a  construction  gang  putting  up  a  dude  ranch? 

A  cream-colored  Cadillac  limousine  passes  us.  On  the  rear 
bumper  is  the  sticker:  Love  It  or  Leave  It.  ""If  he  doesn't  love 
it.    Bultei worth  said,  "at  least  he'll  leave  it  in  stvle." 


there  on  the  plaving  field  if  you're  really  equal  you  pn  -  i 
and  winner  take  all.  he  said.  In  one  breath  he  conde  ne 
students  and  said.  "If  we  would  shoot  a  few  more  of  ien 
mavbe  the  country  would  settle  down."  but  in  the  next  1  at 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said  imploringly.  "Te  J 
what  are  the\  really  like?  '  I  asked  him  if  as  a  trustee  a 
important  university  he  had  ever  met  w  ith  many  of  xY  sti 
dents,  and  he  said  no.  I  felt  for  him.  At  one  time  he  >ul 
have  made  a  real  difference.  But  for  all  his  wealth,  coi  ict 
and  opportunities,  this  pleasant,  engaging,  successful^ 
is  nearing  seventy  vears  of  age  as  isolated  from  the  ro 
changing  his  countn  as  if  he  had  never  lived  here  at  all.' 

"You  know  that  song.  'Walk  a  Mile  in  My  Shoes'?'8n 
terworth  asked  as  we  walked  to  the  truck. 

Ye~. 

"I'll  split  the  cost  and  let  s  send  that  fellow  a  copy." 

W  e  accidentally  discovered  upon  our  return  that  soi  ol 
had  removed  two  of  the  hooks  that  secure  the  camper  jtl 
pickup.  The  culprit  must  have  known  that  his  vant  is 
could  have  resulted  in  serious  damage  on  the  road.  lw 
an  act  of  pure  meanness  and  for  the  next  hour  we  dr< ;  1 
silence  and  considered  it. 

Pine  Bluffs.  Wyoiiri 


I  I 

Cheyenne.  \^  yoming 

Till  \\M  \L  FRONTIER  DAYS  CELEBRATION  REGAN  Oil  the 
da\  we  arrived  in  Chevenne:  five  exuberant  davs  of 
parades,  horseshows.  rodeos,  and  fairs.  Having  alreadv  been 
to  these  festivities  twice  during  a  long  love  affair  with  Wyo- 
ming. I  stopped  in  Chevenne  this  time  only  to  have  lunch 
with  friends  and  to  find  out  that  Miss  Frontier,  a  student  at 
the  I  niversitv  of  W  voming.  is  allergic  to  horses.  With  the 
help  of  inoculations  and  pills  she  survived  the  week.  "I  love 
it."  Miss  Frontier  said,  galloping  off  into  the  sunset.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Old  W  est.  1  think  she  did. 

At  lunch  1  met  a  man  from  another  state  who  embodies 
what  the  young  people  talk  about  when  the\  discuss  the  gen- 
eration gap.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  fellow,  exceedingly  rich, 
who  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  two  Western  newspapers, 
a  large  university,  and  a  major  airline.  He  came  originally 
from  Kansas:  upon  hearing  that  1  had  just  been  in  Lawrence 
he  inquired  of  the  situation  "hack  home."  He  declared  that 
he  "'cannot  figure  out  what  got  into  the  coloreds:  we  alwavs 
got  along  real  well  when  1  was  growing  up  there.  1  guess  the 
chancellor  just  let  them  get  out  of  hand."  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  black  football  players  at  the  I  niversitv  of  Wyo- 
ming refused  to  play  against  Brigham  ^1  oung  University  last 
year  because  of  Mormon  attitudes  toward  Negroes.  '"Out 


THIS  LITTLE  TOWN  OF  A  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  SITS  right  (  tl 
W  yoming-Nebraska  border  and  at  one  time  was  the  a: 
I  nion  Pacific  loading  station  for  cattle  off  the  Texas! 
It  has  known  some  boisterous  davs.  Thev  were  over  Ion  z> 
and  Pine  Bluffs  now  is  a  quiet  service  community  fed 

wheat  farmers  and  cattle  ranchers  who  live  in  the  surrou!.il 
■  i  Tl 
countryside. 

The  only  national  publicity  Pine  Bluffs  has  receivH 
vears  happened  just  a  few  days  ago.  An  Ohioan  nameqlu 
sell  Oliver  brought  his  family  through  in  a  covered  wagH 
a  trip  to  retrace  the  route  of  the  pioneers  to  Oregon. M 
reaching  Chevenne  he  complained  publicly  that  in  Pine  lid 
his  party  was  refused  water  for  the  horses  and 
many  words  was  asked  to  leave  town."  A  news  service  jJa 
up  the  complaint  and  carried  it  throughout  the  country  ,il 
out  checking  with  anyone  in  Pine  Bluffs.  The  people  I  tjfa 
to  there  tell  a  different  version.  They  claim  a  welcomes 
been  planned  for  the  Olivers  but  the  family  decided  to  in 
on  down  the  road.  Butterworth  and  I  listened  to  the  .g 
ments  at  the  local  drugstore  and  voted  2-0  in  favor  tllj 
Pine  Bluffs  version,  without  checking  with  the  Olivers,  i 'i 

The  Oliv  er  episode  has  not  been  the  only  excitemt . 
Pine  Bluffs  during  the  past  decade,  but  it  is  the  only  u''< 
receive  national  attention.  There  was  a  train  wreck  four  * 
ago  and  after  that  a  hailstorm.  Miss  Gretchen  Soule  iB 
everyone  last  Sunday  when  she  fell  off  her  horse  dur  g 
cattle  driv  e  sponsored  by  the  Pine  Bluffs  Roping  Club.  SI  * 
shaken  up  but  not  seriously  injured.  Fighting  at  the  »c 
dances  is  routine  and  creates  nothing  but  a  little  gossis 
local  policeman  did  permit  a  hitchhiker  to  sleep  in  th  jl 
last  week.  ,  I 

My  purpose  in  coming  to  Pine  Bluffs  was  modest.  Al  I 
the  country  communities  like  this  are  having  trouble  IX 
ing  and  keeping  doctors.  Pine  Bluffs  is  reported  to  ha  i 
traded  a  successful  physician  and  to  have  held  onto  I 
I  wanted  to  meet  him.  I  wanted  to  know  what  happe 
the  life  of  a  modern  country  doctor. 

'"Nothing  romantic."  James  Stoetzel   said.  "Absori 


liner  that  would  make  a  movie  or  even  a  television  show." 
was  not  putting  me  on.  Mr.  Cunningham's  alderman— 
at  he  was  born,  it  cannot  be  denied:  he  ate.  drank,  slept, 
ed  politics,  and  died""— would  seem  a  more  likely  candi- 
I  for  a  soap-opera  script  than  a  doctor  w  ho  belongs  to  the 
is  Club,  plays  bridge  and  drinks  beer  with  his  friends, 
i  to  bed  before  eleven  every  night,  and  only  charges  four 
ars  for  an  office  call.  The  only  exception  is  that  he  is  also 
or. 

othing  happened  during  my  visit  to  Pine  Bluffs.  Perhaps 
is  why  I  remember  it  so  clearly.  James  Stoetzel  is  a  non- 
•  ).  There  is  something  of  a  reformer  in  him— as  mayor  of 
>  Bluffs  he  is  trying  to  introduce  cost  accounting  into  the 
a's  bookkeeping  system  but  the  city  clerk  of  fifteen  years, 
is  the  husband  of  his  secretary  at  the  medical  clinic,  has 
l  resisting  such  innovations— but  he  is  content  to  push 
ters  rather  gently.  He  delivers  health  care,  performs  his 
:  duties,  and  goes  home  to  his  family.  He  is  like  the 
ole  I  know  who  work  for  IBM.  Huge  corporations  that 
eed  and  small  towns  that  survive  apparently  have  in 
nn  m  a  reliance  on  non-heroes. 

j/e  were  up  at  six  each  morning  to  drive  in  Dr.  Stoetzel's 
i  pickup  to  the  hospital  in  Cheyenne  40  miles  away.  He 
been  making  this  round  trip  at  least  once  a  dav  seven 
_i  a  week  since  he  arrived  in  Pine  Bluffs  ten  years  ago. 
b  the  help  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  the  towns- 
ole  were  searching  for  a  doctor  to  settle  in  the  communitv 
Stoetzel,  then  a  physic  ian  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
ng  the  Paiute  Indians  in  Nevada,  decided  to  enter  pri- 
practice.  He  was  impressed  that  people  in  Pine  Bluffs 
I  raising  the  money  to  build  a  health  clinic  for  a  new  doc- 
pnd  he  accepted  the  invitation.  He  arrived  w  ith  his  family 
|e  greeted  by  bands,  banners,  and  the  Governor  of  \\  yo- 
g  himself,  so  grateful  were  they  all  to  see  him.  "In  three 
iths  we  were  meeting  expenses  and  a  little  more."'  he  said, 
hink  I  make  slightly  more  than  the  national  average  for 
:tors.  I  have  to.  I'm  buying  the  clinic  from  the  town  and 
mortgaged  to  Pine  Binds  for  a  long  time.  You  can  make 
ood  living  if  you  know  how  to  organize  your  practice 
if  you  can  tolerate  an  isolated  life." 

(e  is  a  stubborn  and  ordered  man  with  the  habits  of  an 
dency  expert.  His  schedule  seldom  varies:  Chevenne  early 
he  morning,  office  hours  from  nine  to  five,  as  few  house 
5  as  possible  (which  he  discourages  by  charging  six  dol- 

plus  one  dollar  a  mile  over  two  miles  I .  "People  have 
ie  around."  he  said.  "I  set  out  to  organize  them.  They  had 
et  used  to  the  idea  that  a  small-tow  n  doctor  can  only  make 

he's  efficient,  and  you  can  be  efficient  only  if  you  build 
r  practice  around  the  clinic  with  a  laboratory.  I  handle 
ty  to  forty  patients  a  day  now.  I  couldn't  do  that  if  I 
it  all  day  driving  over  country  roads.  It  took  some  getting 
'1  to.  but  the  people  learned  that  if  the\  don't  use  a  doc- 
Ithis  way  and  he  leaves,  the  next  one  will  be  ten  times 
lard  to  get." 

jgp  stopped  in  front  of  the  Chevenne  hospital.  He  had  five 
ents  to  see.  One  is  the  mother  of  six  children  whose 
■nth  has  just  died  in  birth.  "Mv  obstetrics  load  has  hern 
exactly  in  half  since  I  came  here  ten  years  ago."  he  said. 
"  Pill  has  done  that."  A  second  patient  is  ninety  and 
been  in  a  nursing  home.  "She's  ready  to  die.  I  find  that 
t  of  them  who  live  that  long  and  are  in  a  nu  -  ne 
iready.  Funny  thing  about  Pine  Bluffs.  They're  supi 
I  about  threes.  We'll  go  a  long  time  without  anyone 
iig,  then  we'll  have  three  people  go  in  a  matter  of  a  little 


time.  Once  the  first  one  dies,  everybody  in  town  gets  ner- 
vous until  the  third  one  has  gone  and  then  they  all  relax." 

As  we  drove.  Dr.  Stoetzel  said  that  main  of  his  patients 
("maybe  more  than  half"  I  suffer  from  emotional  problems. 
"Seems  especially  troublesome  among  adults  from  the  mid- 
twenties  to  the  early  fifties.  Vi  hat  doctors  used  to  call  'an 
old-fashioned  case  of  nerves.'  Women  particularly.  Partly  it's 
the  isolation,  although  we've  got  good  roads  now.  There  is 
a  high  incidence  of  iiirls  who  get  pregnant.  I  don't  know 
exactly  why  that  is.  unless  there's  just  too  little  to  do  and 
too  many  places  in  the  hills  to  park.  l"\e  always  urged  them 
to  have  the  babv  and  either  keep  it  or  adopt  it  out.  I  sually 
thev  get  married  and  right  there  is  the  beginning  of  hell. 
Thev  marry  a  boy  they  don't  love,  and  they  marry  him  be- 
fore he's  a  man.  Thev  fight  a  lot.  they're  lonely,  and  they're 
scared— the  years  are  slipping  by  and  they  are  in  a  rut.  bored 
to  death,  and  getting  older  and  uglier.  I've  always  been 
against  abortion.  I  wonder.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  ever 
perform  an  abortion  myself  but  I've  been  asking  myself  about 
referrals.  Isn't  that  better  if  the  girl  is  willing  than  a  life- 
time of  misery  in  a  marriage  that  is  hell  on  both  of  them 
and  winds  up  ruining  the  life  of  a  kid  they  didn't  intend  to 
bring  into  the  world  anyway?  I  don't  know.  We've  got  oilier 
girls  who  marry  young  because  they  want  to.  and  then  when 
they're  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  with  three  kids  hanging 
on  their  skirts,  and  living  out  there  in  the  country,  they're 
beginning  to  feel  it.  too.  Loneliness.  I  think  there's  a  plague 
of  it." 

I  asked  him  about  the  several  Air  Force  vehicles  we  have 
seen  on  the  road.  "There's  a  Minuteman  missile  site  just 
west  of  here.  We've  got  a  lot  around  the  area.  Thev  put  tin" 
Atlas  missiles  in  here  first.  When  thev  deactivated  one  two 


miles  outside  of  Pine  Bluffs,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
fall-out  shelter  for  the  entire  eastern  end  of  the  county  (about 
three  thousand  people).  None  of  the  bids  were  accepted  and 
now  I  think  a  construction  firm  uses  it  for  storage.  People  soit 
of  felt  then  thai  the)  would  be  the  first  to  get  it  in  a  war,  with 
all  the  missiles  around.  After  the  Cuba  thing  two  families  in 
Pine  Bluffs  built  shelters.  Most  people  don't  even  think  about 
it  anymore.  I  never  hear  it  discussed.  With  all  the  sites  we 
got  around  here,  what  would  you  come  out  of  a  shelter  to?" 

We  stopped  al  the  post  office  lor  him  to  collect  tin-  mail. 
"Sometimes  when  I  go  in  there  I  II  see  a  patient  coming  out 
of  the  chiropractoi  s  office  which  is  next  door."'  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  post  office.  "'111  sort  of  look  at  them— you 
know,  tch,  tch.  tch  ami  they'll  look  sheepish  ami  smile  a 
kind  of  faint  smile  and  the)  can  hardly  get  a  "good  morning' 
out.  I  think  they  all  wait  now  until  they're  sine  I've  picked  up 
the  mail/" 

While  Dr.  Stoetzel  received  patients,  Butterworth  and  I 
explored  the  main  street  of  Pine  Bluffs.  A  summer  rain  had 
delayed  the  wheal  harvest  and  several  of  the  ranch  hands 
wcic  shooting  pool.  The  Pastime  Theater  was  dark  but  a 
sign  promised  that  it  would  he  open  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
da\  with  The  Horse  in  tin-  Gra)  Flannel  Sail. 

We  stopped  al  the  small  white  building  on  tin-  corner  that 

we  knew  was  the  oil  ice  of  the  olhei  doctor  ill  town.  We  could 
see  him  reading  inside  and  pushed  open  the  dooi  to  in- 
troduce ourselves  to  Martin  Luthet  Vlorris,  M.D.  '  Sit  down, 
sit  down.""  lie  said.  "All  I've  got  is  time. 

Me  is  eighty-seven  and  has  been  a  doctor  since  lie  finished 
medical  school  at  tin-  I  niversity  of  Kentucky  in  1910.  third 
in  his  class  of  twenty-two.  "I'd  like  to  practice  three  more 
years."  he  said.  "I've  already  made  arrangements  for  my 
retirement.  Bought  two  lots  at  the  cemetery  and  paid  the 
funeral  directoi  in  cash  for  two  funerals.  W  hen  he  exercises 
those  options.  I'll  be  finished.  Until  he  does.  Til  be  here  six 
days  a  week,  nine  hours  a  day,  just  like  I've  been.  Just  be- 
cause a  man  grows  old  don't  keep  him  from  gettin"  hungry  or 
havin'  to  wear  clothes.  I  -till  bill  about  three,  four  hundred 
dollars  a  month.  Don't  collect  all  that,  of  course.  Never 
have.  ^  ou  know  how  much  I'm  carryin'  on  my  books? 

No.  sir. 

"A  little  over  $125,000.  Absolutely  worthless.  Never  could 
collect.  Had  a  woman  out  south  of  here  that  owed  me  eighty 
dollars.  Wanted  to  pay  me  in  eggs,  two  dozen  a  week.  I 
agreed.  She  said  she  sold  her  eggs  at  25  cents  a  dozen.  I  said 
1  wasn't  any  good  at  accountin'  and  she'd  have  to  keep  the 
records.  W  hen  the  price  of  those  egi;s  v\ent  up  she  stopped 
bringing  them  in.  I  ne\er  did  collect  that  bill.  Course  if  you 
never  had  it  you  don't  really  miss  it. 

"But  we  didn't  think  as  much  about  money  then  as  they 
do  today.  W  e  cared  more  about  sick  people.  I  think  we  think 
more  about  money  today.  I  get  a  dollar  now  for  consulta- 
tion. Just  don't  feel  right  chargin'  more  than  that.  I  charge 
'em  for  the  medicine.  I  still  do  my  own  dispensin'.  Want  to 
see  my  place?" 

He  led  us  down  rickety  narrow  steps  ("Careful.  Don't  fall 
down  these  stairs.  I  don't  want  'em  all  messed  up")  into 
what  looked  like  the  ruins  of  an  apothecary  struck  by  a  V-2 
bomb  in  London.  Large  rolls  of  cotton  lay  open  and  exposed. 
Broken  hollies  littered  the  floor.  Bottles  of  every  description 
-  black  bottles,  green  hollies,  brown  bottles,  bottles  with  no 
identification,  bottles  with  no  tops— thronged  the  shelves. 
Butterworth  and  I  brushed  cobwebs  out  of  our  eyes.  "There's 
$15,000  worth  of  medicines  down  here.  My  nurse  is  on  vaca- 


tion and  I'm  too  old  to  clean  up,"  he  said.  "How's  that  • 
an  excuse?" 

We  went  back  upstairs.  Everything  in  the  crowded  thr  • 
room  office  was  old   He  bought  the  examining  chaii  with 
black  metal  stirrups  in  1909.  The  slightly  creased  operat  t 
table  has  not  been  used  in  years.  "I  used  to  do  surpi-n 
here,"  he  said.  "I  still  make  house  calls,  especially  in 
country."  On  an  early-vintage  radio  that  no  longer  wo  ; 
sat  a  pair  of  baby  scales  loaded  with  musty  medical  boo. 
"I  don't  have  any  more  babies  to  weigh,"  he  said.  "I  delive:  1 
a  baby  north  of  here  in  January  and  I  got  one  due  out  e  t 
on  the  second  of  August.  I  deliver  'em  in  the  homes  and  tl , 
the  baby  doctors  take  over."  He  pointed  to  a  framed  phc 
graph  on  th'e  w  all  taken  in  1953  on  "Dock  Morris  Day."  " 
those  people  in  there  were  some  of  the  babies  I'd  delive 
over  the  years."  he  said.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred 

He  sat  down  in  the  ancient  brown  leather  chair  in 
front  office.  Hair  oil  had  turned  the  head-rest  black.  He 
short  man  with  a  lock  of  gray  hair  that  falls  down  his  f 
head.  Although  it  was  hot  he  wore  a  vest  crisscrossed  b]l 
gold  watch  chain.  He  smokes  his  pipe  with  a  little  smackm 
sound.  A  film  of  ashes  covered  the  floor,  covered  stacksB 
magazines  and  the  drug  promotions.  "Medicine  is  big  bill 
ness."  he  said.  "Quack  medicine  is  bigger.  I  get  a  laugh  jo 
of  these  ads.  I  used  to  get  a  new  ad  toutin'  some  new  dm 
and  Pd  try  it  just  to  see  if  it  worked.  More  people  take  fl 
much  medicine  than  take  too  little.  Lots  of  people,  thoulj 
enjoy  poor  health.  Makes  "em  feel  good  to  be  sick." 

He  noticed  that  I  had  lighted  a  cigar.  "Let  me  have  tl. 
band.  "  he  said.  "I  want  it  for  a  kid  that  is  collectin'  'em."  I 
dropped  it  in  an  old  pipe  jar  almost  overflowing  with  cijj 
bands.  The  door  opened  and  two  middle-aged  women  enter!. 

"Hi,  Dock."  one  of  them  said.  "You  got  any  rubber  corksj 

He  got  up  and  disappeared  into  the  rear  of  the  buildi) 
When  he  returned  he  said.  "Nope,  not  a  one." 

"Well,  heck."  she  said.  "Fellow  at  the  store  said  yj 
might  have  one  in  some  old  bottle." 

"Sorry.  I'm  fresh  out  of  bottle  corks." 

Why  do  you  need  a  rubber  cork?  Butterworth  asked.  4 

"W  e're  making  some  w  ine.  Makes  real  fast  this  time  J 
year.  But  I  sure  need  a  rubber  cork.  They're  best."  she  sr 
as  they  left. 

Martin  Luther  Morris  put  a  match  to  his  pipe.  "I  st' 
don't  like  not  bavin'  what  people  want  when  they  come  in,"4 
said.  "I  got  people  come  over  from  Cheyenne  just  'cause  I1! 
been  treatin'  em  so  long.  There  are  doctors  over  there  bet1 
than  I  am.  or  over  in  Kimble,  and  that  young  fella  we  g 
in  town.  My  Lord  how  we  needed  him.  But  they  come,  soi 
people  do.  because  — w ell.  medicine  is  more  than  pills,  y 
know.  There's  an  old  man  in  town  not  more  than  a  f 
months  younger  than  I  am.  He  don't  miss  a  day  comin'1 
here  "cept  Sunday.  I  don't  do  anything  for  him  "cept  listt! 
Some  folks  still  think  they  need  me  even  if  they  don't.  • 
I'll  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can." 

I  asked  him  what  lie  thought  about  the  young  people, 
was  young  once  and  hotheaded,"  he  said.  "That  was  a  lo 
time  ago.  But  we  had  juvenile  delinquency  then  and  we  g 
it  now.  Only  thing  that  cures  it  is  grow  in'  up.  You  know,  t' 
best  thing  about  the  stage  of  bein'  a  juvenile  is  that  it's 
short-lived.  I've  been  older  a  lot  longer  than  I  was  yoiingei 

As  we  left  he  showed  us  a  plaque  commemorating  his  stj 
vice  in  the  Lions  Club.  He  has  an  unbroken  attendance  recol 
of  forty-eight  years.  Once  he  drove  600  miles  lo  make  up 
meeting  he  had  missed. 


On  the  highway 


I  HE  ROAD  NORTH  WE  SOON  ENCOUNTERED  again  what  i> 
1  oming  a  familiar  sight:  a  diesel  cab  pulling  the  frame 
I  railer  home  to  a  '■permanent"  location.  The  load  was 
I  eat  for  the  highway.  It  extended  from  the  shoulder  of 
I  ad  into  the  opposite  lane  just  over  the  center  stripe. 
I  was  no  way  for  us  to  see  oncoming  traffic  without  pull- 
Ingerously  far  into  the  other  lane.  All  over  the  country, 
I  with  influence  have  been  obtaining  such  exceptions 
I  standard  weight  and  sizes  of  commercial  traffic  mov- 
our  highways.  In  Michigan  I  read  of  the  senate  major- 
der  who  forced  through  the  legislature  a  bill  to  permit 
:rains  up  to  85  feet  long  to  use  the  highways.  The  high- 
epartment.  the  state  police,  the  state  commerce  depart- 
I  and  the  secretary  of  state  had  opposed  the  bill  be- 
wthe  longer  trucks  will  be  a  danger  to  motorists.  They 
lill  increase  the  need  for  repairs  and  the  cost  of  main- 
I  e.  In  Washington  there  is  a  movement  to  increase  from 
I  102  inches  the  width  of  buses  that  can  travel  within 
Ion  the  interstate  system.  The  assault  on  our  highways 
1  ties. 

I  evening  news  reports  that  tv\o  hitchhikers  are  being 

I I  Montana  for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  given  them 
1  last  week  near  Yellowstone  Park.  I  have  pirked  up 
8  1  thumbers  along  the  way.  usually  a  boy  and  girl  travel- 

gether.  In  Ohio  I  gave  a  lift  to  two  couples  going-  from 

to  St.  Louis.  They  delighted  in  discovering  the 
•centricities  of  the  Middle  West.  Upon  reading  a  warn- 
at  state  police  were  monitoring  speed  violations  from 


airplanes  one  of  the  y  outhful  i  iders  said.  "Man.  w  hen  Mitchell 
told  Nixon  he'd  keep  an  eve  on  us.  he  wasn't  kidding."  But 
it  will  be  a  long  time  after  this  broadcast  before  I  can  gain 
the  will  to  stop  for  even  the  most  innocent-looking  hitch- 
hiker. Not  onlv  doe>  the  newscastei  saj  that  the  motorist  was 
murdered.  Part  of  him  was  eaten.  "I  have  a  problem."  one 
of  the  accused  said  when  police  arrested  him.  "I  am  a 
cannibal." 

Many  people  in  Wyoming  refu-e  to  boast  about  the  gran- 
deur of  the  state.  They  do  not  want  to  encourage  a  migration 
of  newcomers.  Privately  they  express  relief  that  the  popula- 
tion in  1970  is  smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  They  want 
to  keep  the  mountains  and  prairies  and  rivers  as  free  as 
possible  of  the  excrescence  of  urban  progress.  Tourists  are 
welcome  because  they  come  and  go,  gracing  the  state  with 
their  money  and  their  departure.  I  hardly  blame  the  natives. 
I  even  wish  them  success.  The  occasional  jov  of  succeeding 
generations  of  urban  dwellers  may  depend  on  keeping  these 
lands  open  and  free. 

"They'd  better  hurry.""  Buttervvorth  said.  We  were  watch- 
ing a  totem  pole  of  dirty  white  smoke  rising  against  the 
silver-tinted  sky  of  central  Wyoming.  This  is  the  "Little 
America  Refining  Company"  welcoming  us  to  Casper.  It 
reminded  me  of  New  York. 


(Hear  Creek  Valley,  \\  yoming 


TEN    MILES   WEST   OF   BUFFALO   WE   TURNED  OFF  the  main 
highway  and  followed  a  dirt  road  through  a  meadow, 
over  the  nest  of  a  hill,  and  across  the  swift  waters  of  the 


narrow  creek  that  gives  this  valley  its  name.  In  less  than  a 
mile  tlic  path  suddenly  lii'i  amr  a  trail.  We  stopped  the  pickup 
heside  a  small  cabin  marked  "Hohohernia."  Seven  years  ago 
I  had  called  to  tell  the  couple  now  standing  on  the  porch 
that  their  sou  was  dead.  Today  I  was  to  meet  them  for  the 
first  time. 

Phillip  Maggard  was  twenty-two  in  March  1963  when  a 
DC-3  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  crashed  into  a  remote 
ridge  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  He  had  been  serving  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  an  elementary  school  in  a  small  Philip- 
pines logging  camp.  "I  have  been  raised  in  the  most 
delightful  environment  to  the  extent  that  I  have  been  unques- 
ably  spoiled,"  he  wrote  before  his  death.  "Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  1  have  begun  to  develop  a  sense  of  values  on  how  I  should 
live  my  life."  Once  he  had  determined  to  be  a  priest.  After 
six  months  among  the  people  of  Lianga  Bay  he  was  talking 
more  and  more  about  medicine. 

In  the  hours  after  his  death  I  read  everything  I  could  find 
about  him  in  the  Peace  Corps  Ides  in  Washington  while  I 
wailed  for  confirmation  from  Manila  that  he  was  indeed 
aboard  the  plane.  In  latei  years  Phillip  Maggard  became  a 
\ei\  distinct  image  in  mj  mind  of  a  generation  moving  in 
the  earl)  Sixties  from  complacenc)  to  deep  social  engage- 
ment. Sometimes  it  would  trip  over  its  own  simplicities  but 
it  was  a  generous  and  feeling  generation  and  like  Phil  Mag- 
gard it  never  had  a  chance  to  finish  what  it  set  out  to  do. 

"Don't  won)  about  us."  his  father  had  said  that  morning 
when  I  expressed  b)  telephone  the  sympathy  of  the  stall  in 
Washington.  "We've  always  known  there  would  be  risks. 
Phil  did,  too.  lie  died  doing  what  be  wanted  to  do.  I  only 
hope  this  doesn't  hurt  the  Peace  ( !oi  ps. 

Merida  Maggard  has  retired  after  forty  years  of  school 
work  in  Buffalo,  the  last  twenty-one  of  them  as  superinten- 
dent. His  round  lace  is  still  tanned  from  the  hunting  trips  he 
took  with  his  sons  before  his  heart  attack  two  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Maggard  has  also  retired.  She  taught  second-graders  in  Buf- 
falo for  thirty-one  years.  When  Butterworth  asked  her  how 
she  had  enjoyed  teaching,  she  said:  "That  is  something  be- 
tween those  children  and  me."  She  is  a  small  woman  with 
silver  hair  who  spends  much  of  her  time  watching  after  her 
husband.  "The  doctor  said  he  could  have  bourbon  at  five 
o'clock  ever)  day.  I  let  him  have  a  little  three  times  a  day. 
I  look  at  my  watch  at  three  different  times  and  figure  it's  live 
o'clock  somewhere  in  the  world."  They  have  been  married 
forty  years.  "I  can  t  remember  him  not  being  around."'  she 
said.  "Whv.  he  had  a  dream  the  other  night  that  we  were 
in  a  car  wreck  and  were  put  in  separate  rooms  in  the  hos- 
pital. He  kicked  and  screamed  so  much  in  that  dream  that 
they  hail  to  put  us  in  the  same  room." 

We  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  log  cabin  which  was  built  in 
1917  by  her  grandmother.  In  all  their  summers  here  they 
have  continued  to  use  the  outdoor  privy.  "This  place  just 
wouldn't  he  the  same  without  it."  she  said.  She.  too.  has  been 
a  hunter.  "Phil  thought  we  were  barbaric  because  we  would 
kill  something  like  that."  she  said,  pointing  to  an  elk  head  on 
the  wall.  He  would  sa\  with  a  tease  in  his  voice  but  he 
meant  it.  "Mother,  how  can  you  aim  a  thirty-ought  at  eyes 
like  that?'  I  tried  to  tell  him  what  it  is  like  to  stalk  an 
animal  of  that  stature,  but  he  never  understood.  He  loved 
music  and  art.  He  spent  three  summers  up  here  writing 
an  Anglican  mass  for  the  organ.  See  that  old  Reed  pump 
organ  in  there?  My  mother  had  given  it  to  the  church  and 
when  they  bought  a  new  electric  model  they  gave  us  hack 
the  old  one. 


"He  couldn't  kill,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  he  woul  2( 
as  a  soldier  today.  He  wasn't  a  kid  and  he  wasn't  run  n; 
from  the  draft  and  he  wasn't  a  sissy.  It  really  made  me  at 
when  people  called  the  Peace  Corps  a  'kiddie  korps.'  Wh  I. 
you  have  to  pack  a  gun  to  be  a  hero?" 

We  walked  up  the  trail  toward  the  mountains.  The  v  ei 
teems  with  lilies,  bluebells,  mouse-eared  chickweed,  wild  i:, 
tard,  monk's  hat  with  purple  hoods  and  yellow  lobes,  m 
Indian  paintbrush.  "You  should  see  it  in  June  when  hi 
side  of  that  mountain  o' er  there  is  filled  w  ith  forgelne 
nots,"  she  said.  The  north  and  middle  forks  of  the  t  el 
come  together  here  and  we  stopped  to  drink  with  cu  ei 
hands  from  the  clear  cold  water  running  under  tall  >n 
derosa  pines  and  quaking  aspen.  "There  are  big  corj  a 
tions  moving  in  and  buying  up  the  ranches  around  here,"  It 
Maggard  said.  "I  heard  that  one  of  your  big  companies  lira 
New  York  just  bought  seven  or  eight  ranches  over  that  uy' 
—he  pointed  northeast.  "Those  places  have  supported  n 
ilies  for  generations.  They  won't  be  family  places  any  loier 
though.  I  sure  hope  those  companies  don't  come  in  here  u 
turn  this  country  into  a  closed  society  for  the  rich."  i 

On  the  way  back  the  conversation  was  lightheartei  a 
Butterworth  entertained  us  with  stories  of  his  journey  I 
weighs  slightly  over  215  pounds  and  the  quaking  asps  refi 
than  quake  when  he  laughs.  Mrs.  Maggard  is  not  quite  )l 
pounds  hut  she  easily  matched  my  friend  in  zest.  She  stopst 
before  we  reached  the  cabin  and  said,  "Would  you  lik  ti 
hear  a  story  that  Merida  doesn't  really  like  me  to  tfl" 
Butterworth  did.  naturally.  The  tiny  grandmother  of  x 
standing  no  taller  than  a  stripling  spruce,  told  about  the  V& 
male  ants  and  the  modest  little  female  ant  who  were  caugljii 
a  jam  jar:  "She  tried  to  get  out  and  couldn't.  So  she  weiBft 
one  of  the  male  ants  and  asked  him  how  to  get  out.  I 
said,  'Sleep  with  me  tonight  and  I'll  tell  you  in  the  morn 
She  did,  but  the  next  morning  the  male  ant  was  gone.  | 
went  to  the  second  male  ant  and  asked  for  help.  She  rece  :< 
the  same  answer,  and  the  next  morning  he,  too,  was  g  e 
She  went  to  the  third  male  ant  and  made  the  same  plea.  M 
again  the  answer  was:  'Sleep  with  me  tonight  and  I'll  :l 
you  in  the  morning.'  And  the  next  morning  the  third  ill 
ant  was  gone.  That  night  she  went  to  sleep  by  herself  anc  l) 
next  morning  she  was  gone.  Do  you  want  to  know  howii 
got  out?" 

"I  sure  do,"  Butterworth  said.  He  is  a  sucker  for  grSa 
mother^. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Maggard  said,  "sleep  with  me  tonight  m 
I'll  tell  you  in  the  morning." 

"Charlotte!"  her  husband  said. 

AT  LUNCH,  SEATED  NEAK  THE  OLD  PUMP  ORGAN,  we  tail 
again  of  their  son  and  events  since  his  death.  , 
"I  don't  think  he  would  approv  e  of  the  way  the  ptfj 
movement  has  gone  today."  Mrs.  Maggard  said.  "I  can't  I 
him  throwing  rocks  and  shouting  obscenities.  The  only  fi 
letter  word  we  know  around  here  is  w-o-r-k  and  we  avoi  I 
any  time  we  can.  I  don't  know.  I  may  be  too  narrow-mim  I 
He  loved  peace.  He  was  working  for  peace  when  he  ill 
Senator  [Millard]  Simpson  called  the  American  Legion 
Buffalo  and  said  that  Phil  Maggard  died  for  his  country 
like  a  soldier  and  they  should  (ly  a  flag  on  his  grave  e\  I 
Memorial  Day.  They  do,  too. 

"The  whole  country  is  more  militant.  Young  people  i ( 
to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  their  governn 


Ihey  don't  have  today.  The  flag,  the  country,  and  the 
iflent ...  I  don't  think  young  people  today  have  an  af- 
ion  for  them." 

ie  biggest  crisis  I  ever  had  at  the  high  school  happened 
!  this  line  just  before  I  retired,"  Mr.  Maggard  said.  "We 
Veterans'  Day  program  and  when  the  flag  was  marched 
nrybody  stood  except  for  one  young  teacher  in  the  school. 
.  fused  to  salute  the  flag.  Then  the  program  was  closed 
orayer  and  he  didn't  stand.  I  investigated  it  for  a  week 

0  and  studied  it  and  I  decided  that  I  had  to  let  him  go 
se  the  people  of  the  town  and  most  of  the  kids  felt  I 

|H.  Some  of  the  kids  disagreed  and  were  going  to  have  a 
it.  I  heard  about  it  and  the  night  before  I  called  the 
>:ader  and  said  you  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
we  stand  for  and  that  teachers  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
itution  of  the  United  States.  My  office  is  always  open  to 
grievances  but  if  you  stage  any  kind  of  protest  tomor- 

1  ou  won't  be  in  school  the  day  after."  His  voice  was  low 
rm.  "That  stopped  it,"  he  said. 

0  you  know  that  this  kid's  father  called  me  from  St. 
—he  was  from  there— and  said  he  didn't  blame  me.  He 
ie  didn't  know  what  had  got  into  his  son  and  he  asked 
:  kind  of  keep  an  eye  on  him.  I  went  to  see  him  in  his 
nent.  I've  never  seen  such  a  disorganized  place  in  mv 
«e.  You  could  hardly  crawl  over  things.  He  apparently 

1  just  pull  off  his  clothes  and  where  he  was  standing  let 
drop.  He  had  ski  equipment.  And  dirty  dishes.  He  was 
bout  twenty-five." 

it  wasn't  he  a  pretty  good  teacher?"  Mis.  Maggard 
her  husband. 

ill  put  it  this  way.  He  was  a  brainy  individual.  He  was 
.  That  impressed  me.  But  he  was  a  little  far  out  for  a 
I  community  like  this.  He  had  troubles  after  he  left 
t lis  mother  came  to  \isit  with  me.  She  was  a  very  nice 
n  and  wasn't  hitter  at  all.  I  guess  he  was  all  mixed  up 
:  the  war.  The  war's  the  thing  that  has  brought  so  much 
E  on." 

p.  Maggard  said,  "I  think  most  people  feel  it  really  isn't 
'.  just  a  fight  between  the  people  of  Vietnam.  We  just 
I  their  mess.  .  .  ." 

.6s,"  he  said,  "their  war.  not  ours.  I  don't  think  Phil 
t  ever  understand  killing  other  people.  Don't  you  think 
i  all  that  way?  I  don't  pretend  to  know  about  the  war. 
■  ade  the  mistake  of  going  in  in  the  first  place,  but  I  guess 
n't  desert  the  boys  after  we  send  them  there." 
'tterworth  recalled  Mrs.  Maggard's  statement  about  the 
he  country,  and  the  President.  He  asked.  "Is  it  possible 
;hose  things  don't  command  allegiance  because  they 
stand  for  the  same  things  they  used  to?  I  mean,  the 
liink  the  war  i^  wrong  and  the  war  goes  on  although 
J  have  just  said  no  one  wants  the  war.  I've  spent  a  lot 
fc  w  ith  some  of  the  kids  on  this  trip.  This  thing  of  'Love 
IILeave  It'  infuriates  them.  What  it  savs  to  them  is  that 
because  something  is  American,  it  is  right." 
p.  Maggard:  "That's  very  interesting.  I  never  was  taught 
America  could  do  any  wrong." 

ju  know,"  her  husband  said.  "'My  country  right  or 

'■.  Butterworth  said.  "And  all  the  time  the  kids  are 
1  to  reconcile  that  with  discrimination  agan.st  people, 
hay  we've  treated  the  Indians,  the  hard  life  the  bl    '  s 

i  this  country,  the  way  peasants  are  getting  killed  by  ou 
p'wer  in  Vietnam  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  free- 

They  see  the  difference  between  the  America  they  were 


taught  about  in  their  textbooks  and  the  America  they  see  w  hen 
they  turn  on  their  television  sets." 

"I  know  there  wouldn't  have  been  a  big  stink  about  the 
killing  and  stuff  in  Vietnam  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  kids," 
Mr.  Maggard  said.  "Most  of  us  were  confused,  or  just  said 
what  the  people  in  Washington  were  saying,  and  the  kids  were 
trying  to  hit  against  a  washtub  to  wake  us  up.  I  just  wish 
they  hadn't  started  throyving  things." 

"That's  where  Phil  would  have  stopped,"  his  wife  said. 
"He  didn't  want  to  hurt  anything.  He  just  wanted  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  people  live.  Soon  after  he  got  to  the  Philip- 
pines he  was  working  in  the  little  hospital  there  with  people 
who  had  been  injured— he'd  help  patch  them  up.  That  got 
to  him.  Then  he  gave  artificial  respiration  to  some  kids  who 
were  drowning.  He  got  real  interested  in  medicine  and  was 
going  in  that  direction.  We  had  always  thought  of  Phil  as 
a  little  bit  squeamish  but  he  wasn't  squeamish  when  he  got 
to  the  Philippines." 

And  Mr.  Maggard  said,  "He  enjoyed  the  peace  of  this 
valley.  All  three  of  our  boys  enjoyed  it  but  Phil  did  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He  would  take  a  back  pack  and  go  up  alone  and  the 
others  would  go  on  horseback.  I  remember  one  pack  trip 
that  he  and  Chuck,  our  second  son.  made  once.  We  had  three 
saddle  horses  and  a  packhorse.  The  pack  started  to  slip  on 
it  and  I  stopped  and  Chuck  and  I  got  off  our  horses  and  went 
back  to  take  a  look.  I  called  to  Phil  to  help  us.  No  action.  No 
action  whatsoever.  I  called  him  again  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. I  was  pretty  angry.  I  shouted  the  next  time  for  him 
to  get  back  and  help.  Afterwards  Chuck  said. 'I  don't  think 
you  should  have  done  that.  Daddy:  he's  looking  at  those 
mountains  and  he  never  even  heard  you.  When  he  gets  up 
lu  re  he's  seeing  something  that  you  and  I  don't  see. 

We  were  quiet.  He  got  up  from  the  table  and  said.  "I'm  rise 
me  for  a  minute.  Some  of  that  beer  is  getting  to  me."  But  I 
could  see  through  the  kitchen  door  out  to  the  backs  ard  and 
he  did  not  go  to  the  privy.  He  leaned  his  shoulder  against  the 
white  bark  of  a  quaking  aspen  and  svept. 


Idaho  Falls.  Idaho 

THE  MORNING  PAPER  CARRIED  A  GALLUP  POLL  revealing  that 
George  Wallace  continues  to  have  support  in  the  nation 
although  his  victory  in  the  Alabama  primary  s\as  narrow.  I 
asked  the  man  seated  next  to  me  at  the  counter  in  the  coffee 
shop  if  Wallace  enjoys  any  following  in  this  area. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  a  lot  of  people  agree  w  ith  what  he 
says  who  would  not  vote  for  him  as  President.  They  don't 
Si-e  him  in  the  White  House  but  they  think  he  is  saying  things 
they  svish  they  could  say  and  get  as  much  attention  as  he 


docs.  I  don't  think  it's  a  race  tiling  as  much  as  it  is  what 
in-  says  about  all  those  people  who  are  disrupting  the  country 
and  tearing  up  the  colleges." 

I  asked  him  if  there  had  heen  much  campus  disruption  in 
Idaho. 

"No.  hardlv  any.  But  people  are  concerned  about  it.  "  I 
made  a  mental  note  of  an  observation  that  was  to  become  a 
truism  on  this  journev:  the  farther  some  people  are  from  an 
issue,  the  more  intensely  they  feel  about  it.  W  hen  I  left  New 
York  I  was  skeptical  of  another  poll  reporting  that  people 
felt  more  strongl)  about  campus  disorders  than  the\  did 
about  any  other  issue.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
2, 'WO  colleges  and  universities  experienced  incidents  of  vio- 
lent  protest  in  the  troubled  year  of  1 008-60.  and.  after  all.  I 
reasoned,  men  were  methodically  dying  in  Vietnam  for  the 
most  obscure  reasons,  inflation  cheats  a  little  more  every 
month  from  a  man's  earnings,  and  pollution  affects  millions. 
"But  those  things  are  different,  the  stranger  said  when  1  men- 
tioned them.  "The  kids  will  tear  the  country  down  if  we  don't 
stop  them.  By  the  time  I  got  back  to  New  York  I  was  no 
longer  skeptical  about  the  accuracy  of  the  survey. 

"Most  people  up  here  agree  with  what  Mayor  [J.  Bracken] 
Lee  did  down  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  said.  There  was  to  be 
a  Pioneer  Dav  parade.  Two  leaflets  had  been  distributed  the 
day  before,  one  proclaiming  a  "Yippie  Nude-in  ("Five 
thousand  stoned  Salt  Lake  freaks  will  strip  and  strut  their 
stuff  ...  i  and  another  purportedK  issued  by  the  Weather- 
men. 

\\  hat  did  Lee  do? 

"He  said  there  will  be  no  protest  demonstrations— period. 
He's  not  going  to  have  all  those  naked  people  running  about 
Salt  Lake  Cit\  like  the)  did  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Wash- 
ington." 

The  man  wanted  to  talk.  He  was  outgoing  and  friendly,  a 
Mormon,  conservative,  with  very  short  hair.  He  asked  me 
about  \ew  York  and  I  gave  him  the  usual  quick  diagnosis: 
poor  housing,  power  failures,  smog,  garbage1,  the  middle 
class  moving  to  the  suburbs  leaving  the  city  with  the  very 
rich,  who  are  few.  and  the  very  strapped  — people  on  welfare 
and  the  working  man  on  a  fixed  income— who  are  many. 
"Yeah."  he  said,  "after  all  the  spending  of  the  last  thirty 
years  that's  where  we  are.  I  never  could  see  all  those  programs 
the  bureaucrats  came  up  with  to  solve  problems  like  that. 
I've  always  said.  Show  me  an  ultraliberal  and  1  11  show  you 
a  man  who  is  tightfisted  with  his  own  money.'  The  only  good 
program  the  ultraliberals  have  discovered  is  Head  Start.  If 
you  can  get  the  kids  early  enough,  you  can  turn  'em  around. 
Hut  bv  the  time  they're  fourteen  or  fifteen,  it's  too  late.  It's 
like  Agnew  said  — once  a  slum  addict,  always  a  slum  addict. 

1  paid  for  my  coffee  and  his— "At  least  you're  not  tight- 
fisted."  Lutterworth  said.  Later  1  thought  of  the  man  at  the 
counter.  lie  has  the  potential  to  be  an  extremist  if  am  of 
the  issues  ever  really  touch  his  home,  but  he  tried  earnestly 
to  find  something  positive  to  say.  Fie  seemed  a  little  weary  of 
defining  himself  only  b)  his  animosities.  In  a  way  he's  up 
for  grabs.  This  j«.  why  the  country  is  so  uncertain  and  precari- 
ous: there  are  a  lot  like  him  who  can  go  either  way. 

Crossing  the  Snake  River  plains  in  Southern  Idaho  we 
turned  south  at  Burle\  to  inspect  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  i  rops  of  Magic  \  alley  bv  a  hailstorm  two  days  earlier. 
The  potatoes,  sweet  coin,  and  barley  looked  as  if  John  Bunyan 
had  walked  through  the  fields  wearing  saw-toothed  spurs. 
Damage  was  close  to  $8  million.  An  old  man  with  a  colick\ 
face  who  was  filling  out  some  forms  in  the  local  Farm  Bureau 


office  said  it  was  "like  puttin'  your  head  through  a  lU 
the  county  fair  and  lettin'  people  throw  baseballs  at  1 
got  in  the  potato  warehouse  and  then  told  myself  that  II 
most  rather  be  stoned  to  death  than  get  driven  out 
mind  by  them  things  poundin"  against  the  tin.  When  { 
over  and  I  came  out  it  looked  like  they'd  been  shellil 
place  with  howitzers.  My  wife  said  it  reminded  her  a 
pictures  them  fellas  sent  back  from  the  moon— withM 
craters  and  things." 

From  the  radio  came  a  song  we  were  to  hear  often  I 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  called  "The  Minutemen  Are  TH 
in  Their  Graves"  or  something  like  that,  and  the  vo(l 
whose  name,  so  help  me.  is  Stonewall  Jackson— sang:  H 

/  can  I  condemn  the  man  who  feels  that  taking  life  is  wrm 
lint  I  fail  hi  understand  the  man  that  Han't  defend  his  hem 
Dear  Lord  I  re  got  (me  little  prayer  VII  pray  in  years  to  M 
Don  t  ever  lei  those  kind  of  people  serve  in  H'ashingtonM 


North  of  l>oist\  I 


THE  SOUTH  FORK.  OF  THF  SALMON  RIVER  is  closed  to  ■ 
this  year.  Twenty  years  ago  thousands  of  summer  cH 
and  steelhead  salmon  stirred  in  their  spawning  beds  J 
waters  flow  ing  beneath  the  larch  pines  and  ponderosasl 
of  them  are  gone.  Tens  of  thousands  of  cubic  yards  ol 
ment  carried  down  from  the  mountains  every  year  havJ| 
the  spawning  beds  and  choked  the  oxygen  supply  frcB 
river.  To  protect  the  remaining  salmon  the  Forest  Serv« 
banned  all  fishing. 

Nature  contributed  to  the  strangulation  of  the  Soutfl 
w  ith  cloudbursts  that  poured  sediment  into  the  river.  Buj 
did  most  of  the  damage.  Half  of  the  silt  accumulated! 
built  logging  roads  into  the  forests  and  roads  for  his  ■ 
tion.  The  soil  loosened  and  was  carried  awav.  Tool 
grazing  of  cattle  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  9 
using  the  land  for  a  playground  every  year  also  disturhl 
soil  and  made  it  more  vulnerable. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon.  Dick  HI 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  who  hones! 
lieves  Idaho  is  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  described  I 
ancient  Scriptures,  w  ho  gets  mad  when  careless  people  I 
it.  said  the  South  Fork  is  one  of  the  most  "sylvan  pictifl 
beauty"  he  had  ever  seen.  My  interest  was  also  arouS 
Val  Simpson  s  description  of  why  the  South  Fork  I 
Salmon  is  w  orth  saving,  and  why  the  Forest  Service  is  I 
Congress  for  $4  million  for  the  restoration.  Simpson  I 
of  the  people  who  work  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  W  e  pal 
$10,000  a  vear  as  a  forest  ranger  to  manage  25O.OO0S 
of  our  land.  I  know  a  foreman  on  a  5,000-acre  place  inl 
w  ho  is  better  paid. 

"We  have  learned  from  our  mistakes.    Val  Simpsor 
'When   we  realized  what   was  happening   with  all  tl 
coming  down,  we  set  out  to  find  out  why.  We  had  t< 
Boise  National  Forest  yields  almost  4.000.000  acre  i 
water  annually.  You  can  lose  a  lot  of  soil  with  (hat 
water."  Three  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  began  ih 
full  inventory  of  the  South  Fork.  "It  was  like  putting  f 
of  the  moon  under  a  microscope,  only  this  was  earth 
every  expert  we  could  get  looked  into  the  scope:  for 
hvdrologists.  landscape  architects,  geologists.  What 
one  saw  was  put  together  into  one  package  and  for  till 
time  we  could  saw  'This  is  what  we  have  in  this  pi  J 
land.  This  is  what  we  need  to  do  with  it.  If  we  do  thi1 
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The  drier  liqueur 


B&B  is  the  drier  liqueur.  Eloquent.  Magnificent. 
The  only  proper  blend  of  B&B  is  made  and  bottled  in  the  abbey  at  Fecamp,  France. 
That's  where  exquisite  Benedictine  is  blended  with  superb  cognac 
to  produce  the  perfect  B&B.  Always  uniform.  Always  delicious. 
After  coffee...enjoy  B&B  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  the  new  B&B  Stinger. 


lliinu'  will  happen.  If  we  do  lliat.  something  else  will  happen.' 
We  began  to  come  up  with  a  management  plan  that  makes 

sense." 

One  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  study  is  John  Arnold. 
It  was  his  day  off  but  he  volunteered  to  take  us  up  to  the 
river.  It  was  a  fortuitous  offer  heeause  John  Arnold  is  a 
rather  remarkable  man.  He  has  the  instincts  of  a  wolverine 
and  the  ego  of  an  Agnew. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  the  blue  sky  out  here." 
he  said.  ""I  was  born  and  raised  in  Bergen  (ountv.  New 
Jersey,  and  I  came  <>ul  West  during  the  war.  Once  I  got  out 
this  way  I  realized  I  couldn't  ever  go  back  East.  I  went  to 
the  I  niversily  of  Montana  for  one  decree  and  did  my  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  I  niversity  of  Washington.  I  decided  to  be  a 
soil  scientist.  The  proper  term  is  batholith  liaison  officer  for 
the  I  idled  States  ho  rest  Service:  wouldnt  \ou  know  some 
bureaucrat  hack  in  Washington  would  come  up  with  a  job 
description  like  that?  Actually,  I  get  paid  for  making 
trouble." 

We  stopped  at  a  Hanger  cheek  station  and  the  guard  waved 
us  on.  There  were  gray  trees  among  the  Douglas  fir  on  the 
side  of  the  hills:  they  were  the  tallest,  too.  They  were  dead. 
The  bark  beetles  were  at  work  with  an  uncanny  ability  to 
select  the  best  of  the  firs. 

"When  1  was  in  the  Navy."  Arnold  said,  "1  had  lots  of  time 
to  think  during  those  long  midwatches.  I  read  a  lot  on  ship. 
Mostly  about  the  universe.  W  atching  the  stars  at  night  and 
just  knowing  anv thing  about  statistics  will  convince  any 
rational  man  that  there  ha\e  to  be  main  places  just  like 
the  earth  with  similar  conditions  for  life.  Just  has  to  be. 
That  means  we're  not  as  important  as  we  always  thought 
ourselves  to  be.  If  man  was  really  superior.  I  thought,  he 
wouldn't  he  doing  to  the  earth  what  he  is  doing  to  it.  Power- 
ful people  throw  their  weight  around,  take  advantage  of 
everybody  else.  Superior  people  don  t.  I  always  figured  the 
cockroach  was  here  before  us  and  he'll  outlast  us.  The  minute 
man  started  modifying  his  environment  too  much,  he  lost  it. 
He  sealed  his  fate.  I  said  to  myself,  'Okay.  Arnold,  if  we're 
doing  such  a  darn  poor  job.  go  do  something  about  it  your- 
self." And  I  did.  I  didn't  have  the  brains  to  be  a  true  scien- 
tist, a  physicist  or  a  chemist,  so  I  chose  this  work.  I  joined 
the  service  eighteen  years  ago  and  I've  been  fighting  ever 
since.  W  rite  down  this  sentence."  Speeding  up  the  side  of  a 
mountain  at  50  miles  an  hour  is  not  the  best  condition  for 
taking  dictation,  but  I  managed  as  he  talked  to  he  a  faithful 
stenographer.  The  sentence  read:  "The  main  concern  in  man- 
aging the  slopes  is  with  their  hvdrologic  function,  stability  of 
the  soil  mantle,  and  structural  strength  of  the  slope  itself." 

"It  took  me  two  years  to  write  that  sentence."  he  said.  "And 
half  the  time  I  was  up  there  in  the  mountains,  alone,  snatch- 
ing the  soil  and  following  little  crevices  where  the  water  ran. 
My  whole  life's  work  is  bound  up  in  that  one  sentence.  My 
whole  philosophy  is  this:  know  where  the  sources  of  sedi- 
ment are  and  you've  got  the  whole  problem  licked." 

It's  not  Rousseau.  Butterworth  said;  will  it  sell? 

"It  took  me  less  time  to  figure  it  out  than  it  did  to  sell  it." 
Arnold  answered.  "I  had  to  bootleg  it.  That's  a  sad  commen- 
tar)  on  bureaucracy.  You  think  von  have  support.  You  have 
support,  yeah,  as  long  as  the  boss  is  smiling.  As  soon  as  he 
stops  smiling,  it's  back  to  the  mountains  again. 

"It  was  worth  fighting  for.  though.  I  had  an  operation 
once  for  bleeding  ulcers,  it  was  close.  I  came  out  of  it  and 
I  decided  that  being  me  was  the  important  tiling  in  the  world 
and  to  hell  with  the  rest  of  it.  and  if  I  didn't  make  a  difference 


now  I  might  not  ever  make  a  difference.  That's  whi  I 
tied  down  and  got  on  this  land-management  thing.  Web 
managing  timber  in  the  Forest  Service,  not  land.  It  \  $; 
to  look  at  timber  as  only  one  part  of  the  land.  Aridfte 
to  land.  I  knew,  is  our  aquatic  environment.  The  stnU 
tern  is  the  answer.  You  can  measure  a  nation  by  the  c<  d 
of  its  streams.  And  the  way  we've  been  treating  our  « 
we  should  all  he  fried." 

He  was  quiet  for  a  minute.  "This  gets  down  to|h< 
ligious  thing."  he  said.  "I  don't  believe  that  maris 
ultimate  that  God  can  do.  I  think  man  thought  up  la 
that  he  is  in  God's  image.  Who  w  rote  Genesis?" 

There  is  considerable  argument  about  that.  I  sak  ] 

"Well.  I  II  tell  you  this  it  was  written  by  a  humaibi 
He  decided  to  make  himself  important,  so  he  w  rote  tha  ie 
God's  favorite  creation.  The  hell  with  that.  Nature™ 
before  man.  And  nature  existed  for  nature's  sake,  || 
man's.  Man  came  along,  the  arrogant  boob,  and  inve'e< 
idea  of  his  importance  in  Ood's  eve  so's  he  could  just*" 
he  was  about  to  do  to  nature." 

What  about  that  line  in  Psalms.  I  asked:  "For  tbj 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  eft 
him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  d<li 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands." 

"I  in  not  familiar  w ith  the  gentleman  who  w rote  tha  I 
Arnold  said,  "but  I'll  bet  he  was  a  two-legged,  self-ri'if 
pompous  little  bastard  who  thought  he  was  lord  i>f 
manor.  That's  what  man  wants— dominion.  Does  thiji 
man  has  the  right  to  destroy,  to  rape,  to  insult  natu  ? 
minion,  friend,  is  not  the  privilege  to  trespass  on  trrri 
of  others.  Don't  you  think  nature  has  rights,  too?"  ' 

His  voice  was  angry.  W  e  were  speeding  along  the  li.'l" 
and  Butterworth,  sitting  nervously  in  the  back  seatU 
as  if  he  would  prefer  to  be  back  in  the  camper. 

"You  know  that  old  saw  that  God  invented  manbi 
lowship.  for  communion?"  Arnold  asked.  "That's  r/r 
tism.  too.  If  you  have  ever  communicated  with  natr?. 
know  something  about  the  kind  of  communion  God  m  t 
enjoyed  before  man  started  running  around  like  a  ia 
w  ith  a  blow  torch." 

Do  you  consider  yourself  a  religious  man?  , 

"You're  damn  right  I  am,"  he  said,  "but  I  don'™ 
come  out  that  way.  My  wife  raises  our  kids  Catholic. ; t 
there's  a  certain  amount  of  safety  in  that  because"-™ 
chuckled— "you  can  go  any  place  you  want  to  andfet 
same  story.  I  was  brought  up  a  Lutheran,  but  I've  h<|?i3 
many  sermons  justifying  the  arrogance  of  the  sawmn 
ator  to  believe  a  lot  of  the  stuff  I  was  told.  But  J'^ 
something  going  with  God,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

"See  those  logpole  pines?""  he  said,  pointing  to  ll 
of  a  mountain  across  the  valley.  "Nature  invented  tho.: 
didn't.  Man  can  cut  them  down  faster  than  he  ca$ 
them.  And  he  can  get  sanction  for  doing  it.  It's  alwa  fc 
ered  me  that  God  didn't  need  a  theology  to  create  nal 
man  sure  as  hell  had  to  invent  politics  to  destroy  . 
politicians  have  just  been  sav  ing  to  the  special  interes  I 
it  is  boys— come  and  get  it.  book  at  this  road."  he  saic  ?< 
ing  to  the  road  in  front  of  us.  "This  road,  from  the  to  'I 
pass  to  down  here,  will  have  provided  to  the  Sout  I 
of  the  Salmon  about  I  ."it  I.  Odd  cubic  vanb  <>l  sedimeiji 
one  road."  He  repeated  himself,  with  emphasis:  "T  S 
road  !" 

And  that  didn't  have  to  be? 

"Hell,  no!"  The  car  swerved  as  if  to  make  its  own  e  la 


loint.  "If  we  had  had  the  information  then  that  we  have 
this  road  could  have  been  made  one  mile  longer  and 
nted  about  70  per  cent  of  the  silt.  We  would  have  had 
lowledge  of  the  best  place  to  put  the  road.  The  engineers, 
iwyers.  and  the  bookkeepers  built  this  road.  The  en- 
ring  mind  says  this  is  what  we  can  do,  and  never  asks 
Jer  we  should  do  it.  The  lawyer  says  this  is  how  you  can 

the  spirit  of  the  law  when  you  do  it.  And  the  bookkeeper 
:his  is  the  cheapest  way  to  do  it.  I  know  that  sounds 

stuffy,  but  I've  known  too  many  engineers  who  thought 

a  project  without  regard  to  its  wisdom,  and  too  many 
rs  without  regard  to  its  morality,  and  too  many  book- 
rs  without  regard  to  the  consequences.  I'd  be  willing  to 

this  road  five  miles  longer  to  prevent  what  happened 

at  about  the  argument  between  those  who  want  to  pro- 
ne spawning  beds  and  those  who  say  the  salmon  can 
ewhere? 

ie  whiz,"  he  said,  "this  is  something  you've  just  got  to 
The  salmon  belong  here  just  as  much  as  we  do.  Maybe 
i  They  were  here  first.  But  the  white  man  is  determined 
ply  to  every  inferior  species— I  mean  inferior  because 
lon't  have  the  firepower  we  do— the  same  policy  we  ap- 
to  the  Indian. 

ftv  vears  ago  it  was  the  public  against  the  interests. 

1  is.  But  we've  got  to  protect  these  lands  against  abuse 
nveruse  by  the  public,  too.  They're  going  to  ruin  it 
.^h  ignorance.  I  mentioned  crop  rotation.  There's  going 

ve  to  be  people  rotation  on  our  lakes  and  in  these 
People  will  scream,  but  every  generation  has  to  give 

mething  for  the  sake  of  the  next.*" 

you  could  get  the  people  who  want  to  do  something 
conservation  and  preservation  into  one  big  stadium 
ak  to  them,  what  would  you  sa)  ? 

1  like  to  get  the  whole  damn  country  in  there.  I'd  like 
;  to  the  whole  damn  pot  of  them:  'Put  your  money 
,  your  mouth  is  and  pet  with  it.' ' 


Colfax.  Washington 


I  hitman  County  residents  and  university  students  are 
ited  to  the  first  meeting  of  concerned  citizens  about 
•fipus  unrest,  Delbert  Logsdon  of  Cheney,  temporary 
nrman  of  the  new  organization,  said  Friday.  Logsdon  is 
Cheney  motel  oivner.  The  meeting  ivill  he  at  the  Whitman 
mty  Fair  Grounds  Sunday  at  5  p.m.  and  is  open  to  the 
olic.  Purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  help  Washington  .  'tat 
iversity  "get  back  on  the  right  track"  regarding  campus 
test,  a  spokesman  said. 

— Newspaper  announcement 


BY  FIVE-FIFTEEN  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  550  SEATS  is  taken  and 
people  are  sitting  on  the  floor  along  the  walls  or  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  at  the  rear  of  the  big  room  with  the 
concrete  floor.  Outside  another  hundred  persons  have  ar- 
rived too  late  to  get  in.  Some  of  the  older  men  are  joking  with 
the  deputy  sheriff  of  Whitman  County,  a  stocky  man  who 
wears  his  gun  on  his  left  hip  for  a  cross-over  right-handed 
draw.  The  wheat  has  been  harvested  and  the  fairgrounds  are 
surrounded  by  stubby  hills  resembling  overweight  Army  re- 
cruits with  clean-shaven  heads.  The  stock  barns  and  the  rodeo 
grounds  are  as  neat  and  modestly  prosperous  as  the  people 
whose  cars  and  trucks  now  cover  the  grassy  parking  lots. 

There  is  a  hum  inside  the  auditorium.  Neighbors  w  ho  have 
not  seen  each  other  for  a  spell  are  catching  up  on  their  gos- 
sip. Something  is  wrong  in  one  of  the  local  churches  and 
two  women  seated  behind  me  are  certain  the  preacher  made 
a  mistake  to  take  his  vacation  "right  now  in  the  middle  of 
everything."  Tw  o  w  omen  and  a  man,  who  I  surmise  is  a  school 
official,  are  discussing  a  statewide  poetry  contest  for  grown- 
ups. The  participants  are  asked  to  submit  poems  that  reflect 
"the  goodness  of  America."  There  are  grumbles  in  one  knot 
of  men  who  are  talking  about  the  latest  census  figures.  Whit- 
man County  has  lost  population  in  ten  of  its  incorporated 
towns  but  Pullman,  where  Washington  State  I  niversity  is 
located,  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  ten  years.  "The  damn 
university  has  grown  too  fast,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "Yeah," 
another  answered.  "That's  why  we've  had  so  much  trouble. 
The  more  people  you  pot.  the  harder  it  is  to  control  them." 
Most  of  the  women  are  dressed  as  thev  probablv  were  at 
church  this  morning.  The  men  are  wearing  short-sleeved  shirts 
with  open  collars  except  for  a  few  in  suits  and  some  who  are 
wearing  ties  without  coats.  The  rows  are  dotted  with  gray 
crew  cuts.  The  men  and  women  of  the  towns  and  farms  of 
W  hitman  Countv.  in  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  southeast  Wash- 
ington, are  here  in  goodlv  numbers  to  put  their  university 
"hack  on  the  right  track." 

M)out  a  hundred  of  their  adversaries  have  come:  students 
and  faculty  members  from  Washington  State  Universitj  who 
have  made  the  thirty-minute  drive  from  Pullman  to  Colfax  "to 
attend  our  own  lynching."  one  of  them  said.  The  students  are 
seated  along  the  left  wall  of  the  auditorium  facing  the  stage 
and  in  a  group  on  the  first  few  rows  of  seats.  There  are  several 
moustaches  but  feu  students  with  really  long  hair.  Most  of 
them  are  neatly  dressed  in  motley  clothes.  A  beautiful  girl 
with  blond  hair  is  walking  to  her  seat  in  a  polka-dotted  mini- 
skirt which  brings  a  feu  stern  looks  from  some  women  in  the 
audience  and  more  than  one  furtive  glance  from  the  corner 
of  a  husband's  eye.  One  student  with  a  rampant  beard  seats 
himself  beside  a  middle-aged  woman  in  a  print  dress  who 
draws  her  lips  tightly  and  stares  ahead.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
she  is  tickled  by  the  adventure  or  frightened. 

Delbert  Logsdon  of  Cheney,  a  motel  owner,  has  moved 
to  the  podium.  He  is  a  small  round  man  in  his  fifties,  with 
blue  eyes  set  in  a  moon  face.  He  is  very  nervous.  His  hands 
clutch  the  microphone  until  thev  are  white  as  he  begins  the 
first  meeting  of  Concerned  Citizens : 

"I'm  happy  to  see  such  a  crowd  today.  It  means  one  thing 
to  me.  that  people  are  concerned.  I've  been  asked.  'Who's 
sponsoring  this?"  There's  no  particular  group.  Just  a  bunch 
of  citizens  who  are  interested  in  our  universities  and  colleges 
in  this  state.  It's  just  what  the  name  implies.  Washington 
State  University.  The  taxpayers  of  the  state  are  the  ones  who 
u-e  footing  the  bill.  We're  not  like  a  group  of  citizens  trying 
to  raise  hay  over  on  the  campus.  We  think  there  are  things 


that  should  be  done  over  there  and  can  be,  but  there  are 
enough  rules  and  regulations  over  there  on  the  books  if 
they'd  be  enforced.  This  is  one  thing  that  our  group  is  going 
to  insist— that  the  rules  be  enforced.  This  group  that  is  caus- 
ing a  lot  of  noise  and  seems  to  be  heard  the  loudest  is  a  very 
small  minority.  You  the  general  public  have  not  taken  an  ac- 
tive part.  This  is  what  has  hexed  the  legislators  as  well  as 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  college  administration.  It's 
happening  all  over  the  country.  It's  not  the  students,  but  it 
is  the  appeasement,  appeasement  and  capitulation.  I  can  re- 
member when  Chamberlain  tried  appeasing  Hitler.  We  ended 
up  in  World  War  II.  Appeasement  didn't  work  there  and  I  can 
see  no  evidence  of  appeasement  working  here.  It's  time  to 
end  it." 

There  is  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience.  None  of 
the  students  I  can  see  are  clapping. 

State  Senator  Elmer  Huntley  is  the  first  speaker.  He  is  a 
tall  broad-shouldered  man  wearing  a  dark-green  suit  with  a 
modest  tie.  His  forehead  runs  all  the  way  back  to  the  crown 
of  his  head.  He  begins  with  a  confession:  "Actually  I've  been 
in  such  a  quandan  for  the  last  week.  People  have  been  ask- 
ing me  what  the  meeting  was  all  about,  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  Frankly  I  was  called  and  asked  to  be  here,  and  that's  all 
I  know  about  it.  period.'" 

Delbert  Logsdon  looks  like  a  man  in  need  of  a  very  strong 
drink. 

"Since  I  am  on  the  platform.'"  the  senator  continues.  "I'm 
going  to  take  the  perogative  of  saying  just  a  few  words  about 
what  I'm  sure  you're  all  interested  in  today.  Living  right  in 
the  middle  of  this  district.  I've  been  called  on  many  times 
by  the  citizens  of  the  district  to  go  over  and  straighten  that 
school  out  over  there.  That  isn't  what  I  was  elected  for.  I 
was  elected  to  make  laws,  not  to  enforce  them.  I  have  spent 
many  hours  over  on  the  campus  giving  them  my  ideas  for 
whatever  they  were  worth,  meeting  with  students  and  with 
the  staff.  I  tried  to  impress  upon  them  that  there  are  going 
to  have  to  be  some  rules  and  regulations  laid  down,  a  code 
of  ethics  if  you  please,  and  it  should  come  from  the  regents. 
We  were  afraid  that  if  this  didn't  happen  some  legislator 
would  take  it  in  his  own  hands.  I  would  hate  like  the  dickens 
to  see  a  code  of  ethics  or  rules  and  regulations  written  into 
law.  You  put  these  things  into  law  and  the  college  staff  and  the 
regents  don't  have  any  flexibility.  I  think  that  I've  said  about 
all  I  have  to  say." 

Delbert  Logsdon  introduces  as  the  next  speaker  Represen- 
tative Robert  Goldwater  and  the  audience  laughs.  His  name 
is  Goldsworthy. 

"I've  been  called  lots  of  names  [laughter]  but  this  is  the 
first  time  Goldwater  [laughter].'"  he  says.  "That's  all  right:  I 
voted  for  him  [laughter  and  loud  applause].  Not  only  that. 
I'd  vote  for  him  today."  More  laughter,  more  applause- 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Representative  Goldsworth\  is  also  tall  and  he  is  also  wear- 
ing green— a  checked  sport  coat  and  dark  slacks.  He  has  a 
long  square  face  like  a  Prussian  general.  He  stands  very 
straight  and  does  not  touch  the  podium  or  the  microphone 
as  he  speaks: 

"This  issue  that  you're  all  here  for  today  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  biggest  issues  we're  going  to  face  this  fall.  And  I'm 
saying  this  knowing  that  on  the  ballot  there'll  be  tax  reform, 
the  abortion  bill,  nineteen-year-old  voting  and  all  that.  But 
I  want  to  say  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Washington,  the  state  of  Washington, 
or  the  United  States.  We're  rather  newcomers  to  this  problem. 


For  many  many  years  the  students  at  the  University  of  M  j 
ico,  the  University  of  Tokyo,  Seoul,  in  the  Philippines-B 
have  made  their  voices  heard  and  have  done  it  through  viol  t 
methods.  Now  we're  seeing  it  spread  to  this  country.  Wf  > 
certainly  not  pioneering  anything  new  in  the  United  Stall 
I  hope  this  helps  you  to  see  that  passing  more  punitive  M 
restrictive  legislation  is  not  the  answer.  Firing  the  pro) 
dent  of  the  college  is  not  the  answer,  either.  I  get  many  clj 
and  letters  to  cut  the  appropriations  to  the  school,  and  tut 
is  not  the  answer,  either.  The  answer  is  to  keep  open  ■ 
lines  of  communication.  Now  this  has  got  to  go  both  wl 
not  just  from  me— the  middle-class,  balding,  middle-a^l 
Establishment-type  person— but  from  you  young  folks  hp 
who  feel  strongly  on  the  other  side.  It's  all  right  for  somaf 
you  to  tell  us  we've  got  to  listen.  But  it's  got  to  go  both  walj 
You've  got  to  listen  to  us,  too.  The  answer  to  the  thing  is  J 
a  closed  mind  on  either  side." 

As  Robert  Goldsworthy  sits  down  he  is  vigorously  J 
plauded  by  the  townspeople  and  some  of  the  students  as  wi 
It  is  about  the  last  time  they  will  be  together.  For  it  is  St  j 
Senator  Sam  Guess's  turn  at  the  microphone  and  he  is  *| 
an  equivocal  man. 

"This  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  has  faced  Amer  i 
since  I've  been  in  public  office,  certainly  since  I  can  rem<l< 
ber.  even  back  in  my  high-school  and  college  days."  he  begi  j 
He  has  put  his  left  hand  on  the  podium  and  w  ill  leave  it  th  I 
throughout  his  speech.  He  is  a  big  man  with  a  crew  cut  <1 
eyes  that  peer  through  black-rimmed  glasses  directly  towJI 
the  students.  He  speaks  quietly  in  a  monotone  that  belies  I 
force  of  his  words: 

"Ya  e  passed  a  bill  in  the  legislature  exactly  as  the  presida 
of  Washington  University  had  suggested  to  give  him  |: 
power  to  control  uprisings  and  riots  on  the  campus.  Diet 
stop  the  situation  on  Washington  State's  campus?  No.  Ptj 
if  the  administrators  will  not  administer  what  can  you  cjj 
The  legislature  is  going  to  have  to  do  something.  I  am  gojj 
to  put  in  a  bill  that  will  establish  rules  and  regulations! 
guide  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  students  and  faculty  mri 
bers  on  campus. 

'  I  later  obtained  a  copy  of  Senator  Guess's  bill.  It  provip 
for  the  immediate  dismissal  from  the  university  of  anyii? 
"gathering  on  or  adjacent  to  the  campus  in  a  manner  vvho 
causes  damage  to  public  or  private  property,  causes  injurienj 
persons,  or  interferes  with  the  orderly  functioning  of  s 
college  or  university  or  the  normal  flow  of  traffic."  or.  arm ; 
other  things,  "inciting  students  [or  faculty]  to  violate  writ |j 
college  or  university  policies  and  regulations."  I 

"I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  legislator  to  furnish  |j 
money  and  the  guidelines  to  the  board  of  regents.  I  think  i  i 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  and  the  administrative  s1|! 
hired  by  the  board  of  regents  to  create  on  campus  a  settj 
in  which  a  student  may  learn  and  equip  himself  in  orderi" 
be  a  good  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  thai1 
university  is  created  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  of  Wa 
ington  to  be  the  hotbed  of  anarchy.  I  do  not  believe  that  i 
taxpayers  pay  our  money  for  our  children  to  be  infected  wj 
bad  ideologies  and  i-de-ologies  that  are  foreign  to  what  1 
made  America  great."  With  the  last  three  words  he  aband( 
his  monotone  and  raises  his  voice  for  emphasis. 

A  voice  from  the  crowd:  "Right  on!'''' 

There  is  loud  and  sustained  applause. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  faculty  member  violating  a  prou 
sional  code  has  any  right  to  remain  on  campus." 

More  applause.  A  man  at  the  rear  shouts:  "Give  it  to  '<§ 
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"...New  and  powerful  forces  are  tearing  at  the  Am 
delivered  to  us  by  the  past — the  America  of  center  i; 
and  cemeteries,  pointing  spires  and  little  flags.  War,  drugs,  n  d 
inflation — each  has  wrenched  a  joint  in  the  body  stru  13 
ol  the  country;  hut  -more  than  any  single  assault,  the  silil 
phrenia  oi  America — the  severing  of  people  from  their  moo  n 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  clash  of  men  who  want  to  crn 
things  simply  by  extending  the  past  in  altered  form  aneffl 
u  ho  believe  nothing  will  work  now  that  is  not  divorced  from  hi  0 
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Senator.  l>-t  "em  have  it.''  They  want  blood.  But  Guess 
returns  to  his  flat  way  of  speaking.  "Under  thi-  hill  anv 
administrator,  faculty  memher.  or  elected  official,  including 
senators  and  representative-,  may  submit  a  written  com- 
plaint to  the  hoard  charging  any  faculty  member  with  un- 
professional conduct,  specif)  ing  the  grounds  therefore.  If 
the  board  determines  that  such  complaint  merits  considera- 
tion, the  board  -hall  designate  three  members  to  sit  as  a 
committee  to  hear  and  report  on  such  charges.  L  port  filing  of 
a  torn  plaint  the  pay  of  an  accused  faculty  member  shall  be 
suspended  until  a  final  determination  is  made  by  the  hoard." 

Someone  behind  rne  shouts:  "Guilty  until  proven  innocent, 
huh?" 

Guess:  "These  are—" 

Another  voire:  "That  -  a  hell  of  an  America. 
Guess:  "The-e  are  condition-  that  are  merited  hv  the  situa- 
tion. The  board  ha-  the  power  of  subpoena.  There  '•••ill  he  due 

process." 

A  chorus  of  protesting  voices  rings  from  the  -tudent-. 

"\\  hat  happened  to  the  courts?"  a  girl  ask-. 

"J-e-s-u-s."  another  girl  say-.  "I  must  be  having  a  bad 

dream 

Guess:  "Due  process  is  in  here.  He  ha-  not  raided  his 
v  oice. 

Voir  e  from  the  audience:  "Read  it  to  us." 

Guess:  "\  ou  know  what  it  i-.  This  i-  a  time  that  calls  for 
stern  measure-.  And  he  -it-  down  to  long  and  heartv  ap- 
plause. 

Chairman  Logsdon  i-  back  at  the  microphone.  "I-  there  a 
Ihofias  \  oung  here?    he  asks. 

"Yes,  right  here."  A  young  man  -tand-  up  behind  me. 

"Thomas  Young  contacted  me  and  asked  for  permission  to 
speak  at  this  meeting  and  he  said  that  he  was  a  participant  in 
the  -trike  at  Washington  State  last  May." 

I  here  are  groan-  from  the  right  -ide  of  the  auditorium. 
The  chairman  continue-:  "And  I  don  t  know  but  I  think  it  s 
right  we  li-ten  to  Tom—or  Thorn. is— and  I'd  like  to  have  him 
come  up  here  and  let  us  open-mindedly  hear  hi-  rifle  of  the 
story. 

I  wo  or  three  people  applaud  lackadai-icallv .  but  Thoma- 
\oung  floe-  not  move.  He  -peak-  across  the  room  to  the 
chair:  "'When  I  called  you.  I  had  a  different  impression  of 
the  meeting,  and  now  that  I  rn  here  I  haw-  changed  rm  mind. 
I  do  thank  vou  that  vou  responded  to  mv  offer,  however. 

I)elbert  London  is  reliever!  and  hurrie-  to  hi-  next  intro- 
duction: "The  past  editor  of  the  \\  ashington  State  hi  >- rzrrrn. 
the  college  new spaper.  Garv  Eliassen.  Come  on  up.  Gary,  and 
give  us  a  speech." 

ANGRY  VOICES  \\D  caTCALLs  FROM  THE  STUDENTS  are 
drowned  out  bv  .applause.  The  muttering  continues  after 
Eliassen,  wearing  khaki  pant-  and  blue  shirt,  with  a  straight 
haircut,  his  voice  cracking  nervouslj  while  he  -hifts  back  and 
forth  on  the  balls  0f  his  feet,  says.  "As  a  student  at  WSU 
the  past  four  years  I  have  seen  irrational  student  dissent  grow 
until  it  reached  a  climax  this  spring  with  the  sit-in  at  the  uni- 
versity administration  building  and  the  student  strike.  For 
the  rno-t  part,  this  behavior  occurred  despite  students  being 
allowed  an  increasing  number  of  freedoms  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  pie-ident  of  the  university  made  many  attempts  to 
involve  students  in  decisions.  Some  of  the  students  answered 
bis  efforts  with  ultimatums,  demands,  and  even  threats  of 
violence.  They  made  the  university  a  political  arena  rather 


than  an  educational  institute.  The  student  movement  I 
has  become  an  absurdity  of  generalization,  rumor,  ttrjaf 
violence  and  oversimplification.  Those  who  didn't  paiHi 
in  the  recent  student  strike  were  quickly  labeled  n|a| 
some  of  the  demonstrators.  Those  merchants  who  dill 
up  W  e  Oppose  Racism'  signs  were  simplified  as  eiu>| 
porting  racism  or  being  ignorant.  Anyone  who  opprj-d 
sit-in  at  the  administration  building  was  called  an  one 
of  the  people's  rights  to  assemble.  What  about  the  \& 
who  wanted  the  freedom  to  attend  classes,  who  protelj 
president  s  decision  to  cancel  classes,  and  w  hose  pM  i 
ignored  by  the  administration?  What  about  the  six  loi 
students  who  supporter!  President  .Nixon's  der  i-ion  to  ; 
Cambodia  in  a  poll  taken  by  my  newspaper?" 

"That's  tellim  it  like  it  is."  comes  a  shout  from  the  aide 

"Lv  God.  that  boy  is  right." 

Cheers  and  applause  fall  upon  young  Fliassen's  eiki 
peers  only  glower.  i 

"For  those  who  believe  in  simple  answers  to  complin 
lems."  he  continues,  "the  sit-in  at  the  administration  W3i 
raises  a  good  example.  For  those  who  feel  that  the 
war  must  end.  it's  a  good  way  to  end  it.  i«n't  it,  byjfl 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  of  Stadium  Wav  an<  A 
ing  traffic." 

Llia--en  -  hands  are  in  his  pockets  and  he  is  rockiil  I 
and  forth.  He  still  appears  nervous,  but  I  am  sure  fit 
turbulence  that  rises  from  the  throats  of  the  majoritMif 
audience  at  that  moment  is  a  c  ry  he  will  never  forgenB 
new  to  the  experience.  Should  he  -mile?  Pause?  R;ra 
arms?  He  plays  it  like  a  professional,  he  lowers  his  htni 
wait-  for  the  applause  to  die  awav.  I  wonder  if  he  v»t( 
write  another  editorial,  for  in  such  moments  are  polw 
born.  Gary  Eliassen  has  met  the  people  and  they  are  l(j. 
now  he  continues:  "If  we  are  not  going  to  allow  our« 
campuses  to  become  an  arena  -jmplv  for  political 'let 
irrational  dis-ent.  and  violence,  the  taxpavers.  stude'S 
most  importantl)  the  university  administration  are  gL 
have  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  jobs  they  have  beerla 
.  . .  In  essence,  the  so-called  Silent  Majority  must  begirfp 
ing.  If  we  stand  by  we  will  allow  minority  rule  a  freer-pi 
the  campuses.  Thank  you." 

And  thev  cheer  mightily  as  Garv  Eliassen  leaves  th  jstj 

Helbert  Logsdon  again:  "I  ve  been  informed  that  si  te 
Thomas  \  oung  w  ill  not  speak  there's  another  membe;»f 
sturlent  strike  steering  committee  here  who  would  like  jo 
a  few  words.  Her  name  i-  Miss  Nola  Cross." 

Actually  it  is  Mrs.  Xola  Cro^s.  At  first  glance  I  wou  1 
guessed  her  to  be  a  high-school  junior,  but  she  is  in  h(  e< 
twenties,  tall,  with  hair  flowing  down  to  the  small  of  he  b; 
In  her  manner  she  is  very  austere— "like  an  icicle,"  U 
worth  whispers— and  I  expect  to  hear  a  rather  harshw 
when  she  speaks.  But  it  is  soft  and  not  at  all  jarring.  1 

"I  did  not  intend  to  give  anv  speech,  but  due  to  the" al 
of  this  occasion  I  think  it  i-  important  that  I  come  ani^p 
now.  I  was  chairman  of  the  strike  at  W  SI  and  editoi  f 
school  paper  there  in  the  fall.  W  e  ve  heard  a  lot  of  tall  i 
students  who  want  to  get  a  real  education,  who  don't  <  n 
be  disturbed,  who  want  to  go  to  classes  and  hear  lectu  I 
rear!  their  books,  get  their  degrees,  and  go  out  aw  o 
monev.  Hut  1  think  there"-  more  to  an  education  than  n: 
going  to  classes.  I  know  I  have  rarely  missed  a  class,  p 
that  I  have  a  3.5  average  but  I  also  know  that  dur  \ 
strike  I  skipped  every  class  that  week—" 

I  In-  -tudent-  are  listening  intentlv  to  her.  I  ben-  i- 


about  her  they  respect.  Her  role  last  spring  must  have 
commanding.  If  we  ever  have  a  revolution  in  this 
t.  I  conclude,  it  will  be  led  by  women  like  this  wear- 
,|ggy  old  caps  and  thick  cotton  jackets  storming  bar- 
5  in  the  winter  snow  while  their  husbands  tend  the 
"You're  thinking  of  the  wrong  revolution.'"  Butter- 
i whispers,  reading  my  notes. 

skipped  every  class  that  week  and  I  learned  more  than 
ever  learned  in  any  other  week  of  school  [applause].  I 
1  about  political  pressures  and  political  ideas  and  this 

thing,  but  I  also  learned  about  being  an  American  and 

>  adjust  to  being  a  citizen,  a  concerned  citizen" —the 
rism  did  not  go  unnoticed  among  her  audience— "a 
ined  citizen,  of  the  I  nited  States. 

re  is  applau-e.  hesitant  at  first  except  among  the  stu- 
then  spreading  to  the  whole  audience. 
,earned  that  I  rnu-t  -peak  out  as  a  concerned  citizen 

>  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  change  the  system,  to 
me  lives  and  the  system,  be  it  in  the  university  itself 
he  nation  a-  a  whole,  more  suited  to  the  quality  of  all 
no  live  within  the  boundaries  [applause].  A  democracy 

that  all  citizen-  should  participate  in  the  decisions  of 
vernment.  and  all  students  should  participate  in  the 
>ns  of  the  university.  .  .  . 

ase  look  at  the  goal-  of  the  strike.  I  he  people  who 
:riking  in  particular  to  support  the  black  student  union 
ie  Mexican- American  students  who  live  on  campus  in 
iruggle  to  obtain  equaiitv  with  other  white  students  on 

5. 

| re  are  no  black-  in  the  audience. 

fequalitv  the\  meant  securing  classes  which  were  suited 
,i and  would  help  the  rest  of  the  students  at  the  univer- 
kderstand  their  situation.   There  are  only  about  si\t\ 
students  in  a  university  of  thirteen  thousand,  and  that 
them  veiv  much  of  a  minority,  But  that  doesn  t  mean 
ie  white  students  on  campus  shouldn  I  take  classes, 
wed  to  take  classes,  in  Afro-American  history  so  they 
rn  about  the  background  of  black  student-.  The  (.nu- 
ll was  intended  for  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
States  to  be  able  to  make  decisions  but  not  at  the 
e  of  the  minority.  We  were  striking  in  support  of  the 
ty  arid  there  were  no  lineal-  of  violence  l>v  anv  mem 
!  the  -trikc 

m  troubled  liv  the  legislation  being  discussed  here  lo- 
hen  you  are  talking  about  whether  or  not  a  student 
thle  to  remain  at  the  university  or  whether  an  instruc- 

nduct  i-  suitable  for  a  professor  at  a  state  university, 
ve  to  watch  the  wording  in  the  bill.  How  vague  is  it? 
Jecific?  What  exactly  does  il  mean  for  a  professor  to 
Jltable?  l)oes  il  mean  he's  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
nd  of  protest?  Even  a  legal  protest?  1  think  thai  a 
'  of  professors  at  WSU  are  not  going  to  try  to  stav  here 
those  conditions.  They  are  going  elsewhere  where"- 
>loud  applause  from  the  center  of  the  room— "where 
have  the  freedom  of  expression.  ^  ou're  going  to  see  a 

in  the  quality  of  education—" 

i  the  crowd:  "That's  what  we  want."  Applause.  Loud 
;e. 

"II  if  what  vou  want  is  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
"n  this  bill  is  one  way  to  secure  it.  But  the  university 
Inger  going  to  be  a  place  of  freedom  of  express  ii 
zer  going  to  be  an  academy.  It's  going  to  be  a  phi'  e 
/ou  can  come  to  learn  cold  facts  b\  memory  so  you  can 
>\>  and  not  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 


""Go  home,  go  home."  someone  shouts.  There  is  a  buzzing 
through  the  auditorium.  They  wan!  her  to  quit.  She  does. 

As  she  leaves  the  stage  Delbert  Logsdon  says.  "I  think 
you've  got  plentv  of  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  you  feel 
is  right  and  I  admire  you  for  it.""  There  is  another  angry 
rumble  from  the  audience  and  Logsdon  the  motel  man  does 
not  like  it.  "It  took  a  lot  of  nerve  for  that  young  girl  to 
come  up  here  and  speak.  "  he  says  angrily.  e  don't  all  have 
to  agree  w  ith  her.  but  she  still  is  courageous.""  His  words  sting 
and  there  is  honest  applause  from  the  crowd. 

There  are  other  speakers.  Mrs.  Margaret  Hurlev.  with  her 
brown  hair  in  bangs  and  wearing  large  white  bracelets  and 
her  glasses  far  down  on  her  nose,  is  also  a  state  representative 
and  the  only  Democrat  present.  She  speaks  sweetly: 

""People  in  my  district  and  all  over  the  state  are  saying 
that  the  administrators  should  keep  their  place  and  act  re- 
sponsibly, and  the  students  should  keep  their  place  and  act 
responsibly.  I  think  that  word  responsibility  is  the  kev  to  the 
whole  thing.  Act  according  to  your  role.  If  vou  are  acting 
according  to  your  role,  you  are  keeping  your  place.  ^  ou  have 
a  certain  way  to  act.  so  act  that  way." 

There  is  a  growing  murmur  from  the  students  and  someone 
asks.  "\\  hat  about  the  niggers?" 

'AN  hen  I'm  not  in  the  legislature.  I'm  a  teacher—"" 

"I  knew  it.  I  knew  it."  Butterworth  whispers. 

"—and  1  find  that  no  teat  her  can  teach  and  know  the 
students  can  learn  unless  they  "re  in  order,  and  that  order  has 
to  be  maintained.  ...  If  you  students  actually  reallv  and  truly 
want  to  learn,  you  will  help  to  maintain  that  order." 

A  titter  runs  up  and  down  the  front  row  and  Mrs.  Hurlev 
is  nettled.  "'V  ou  children  can  laugh  because  vou  haven't  sent 
any  children  to  college  yet.  I  have  sent  four  to  college,  and  it 
costs  a  lot  uf  money.  And  don't  minimize  this  money  thing. 
It  costs  a  lot  in  sacrifice  by  your  parents.  People  who  are 
living  out  in  the  districts  are  darned  well  feil  up  with  what's 
happening.  .  .  .  Just  this  last  week  when  I  heard  over  the  radio 
that  the  University  of  Washington  had  named  a  certain  young 
person  as  part  of  their  recruitment  committee,  to  go  out  into 
other  states  and  into  other  areas  of  the  nation  and  bring 
minority  groups  into  the  state  to  go  to  college.  I  thought  how 
ridiculous  this  is.  \\  e  hav  e  our  minority  groups.  Thev  are 
welcome  at  our  colleges.  I  think  that  they  deserve  an  educa- 
tion just  as  well  as  any  of  you  down  here  who  are  not  part  of 
a  minority  group,  but  to  go  out  and  recruit  more  minority 
groups  seems  to  me  a  very  senseless  thing  to  do.  and  I  think 
that  we  should  demand  that  this  halt  immediately." 

There  is  tremendous  applause.  The  young  man  sitting  in 
front  of  me  turns  to  an  older  woman— I  take  her  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  facultv  —anil  says.  "'This  is  incredible." 

"I  want  to  (  lose  with  this  point."  Mrs.  Hurley  says.  '"It  has 
to  do  with  limiting  enrollment.  Now  1  know  a  number  of  seri- 
ous students  who  really  and  truly  want  to  get  an  education 
and  are  being  eliminated  from  this  because  enrollments  are 
limited.  Well,  1  would  suggest  that  they  start  limiting  those 
people  who  don't  seem  to  be  serious  students  [applause].  We 
would  cut  down  the  enrollment  to  where  the  university  could 
cope  with  it  and  we  would  have  students  that  are  interested 
in  getting  an  education  and  eliminate  those  \Nbo  are  not. 
Thank  you  very  much."  Applause. 

Representative  Carlton  Gladder,  an  older  man  who  leans 
into  the  microphone,  his  right  hand  glued  inside  his  pocket, 
''is  left  hand  moving  up  and  down  as  he  talks: 

1  ih ink  1  was  as  idealist  as  any  of  you  when  I  was  young. 
I  like  to  think  that  I  was  sensitive.  I  like  to  think  that  I  had 


some  regard  for  my  fellow  human  beings.  About  the  time  I 
pot  out  of  college— I  worked  two  and  a  half  year?  between 
high  school  and  college— there  were  a  bunch  of  idealistic 
youths  who  had  been  revved  up  by  a  bunch  of  articulate  and 
persuasive  politicians  in  Germany.  And  when  these  brown- 
shirts  committed  their  pogroms  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Ber- 
lin and  all  over  Germany  and  Austria,  they  were  motivated 
by  nothing  else  than  idealism.  So  what  I'm  saving  to  vou  is 
this,  that  idealism  is  a  great  and  wonderful  thing,  but  cherish 
it  a  little  bit  and  don't  put  it  clear  up  on  a  pedestal  and  say- 
that  this  js  all  that  is  necessary.  .  .  .  The  students  of  America 
were  rightfully  and  righteously  concerned  by  the  Kent  State 
death-.  \  iolence  exploded  all  over  the  country.  Emotions 
were  wrought  up  and  people  were  (limbing  the  walls,  but  I 
don't  downgrade  this  a  bit.  But  one  of  the  things  that  does 
disturb  me  i-  thai  1  didn't  hear  any  cries  of  outrage  when 
Jerry  Rubin  appeared  on  campus  after  campus  after  campus 
in  this  country  and  said  you  mu-t  be  prepared  to  go  home  and 
kill  your  folk-.  Why  didn't  you  rise  up?  Whv  didn't  vou  rise 
up?  \\  In  didn't  \  ou  shout : '" 
He  i-  shouting. 

"When  two  policemen  were  killed  in  one  dav  for  doing 
nothing  but  performing  their  duty,  where  were  vou?  I  mean, 
are  \ou  rounded  .'  \re  you  sincere  all  the  wav?  I'll  tell  vou 
this,  we  re  going  to  trv  and  correct  the  situation  on  our  cam- 
puses.  The  taxpayers  of  the  state  of  Washington  want  u>  to 
establish  some  reasonable  ground  rules  and  we're  going  to. 
\nd  I  II  tell  you  tin-,  too.  Theii  idea-  of  what  education  con- 
sists of  i-  going  to  l>e  adhered  to.  to  quite  a  degree,  rather 
than  what  you.  in  \<«ui  infinite  knowledge,  would  set  up." 

"Ilixlit  on.  Rtfcfil  on.     a  -Indent  -liout-.  facetioUslv. 

Representative  James  Keenly,  a  handsome  man  with  grav- 
ing hair  and  a  ruddy  fare,  dressed  in  a  brown  sports  jacket 
and  a  gold  shirt,  from  Spokane: 

"I  didn  t  come  down  here  to  put  the  vigilantes  into  shape. 
I  didn  t  come  down  here  to  seek  anv  scalp.  I'm  here  as  a 
father  .  .  .  and  as  a  taxpayer.  ...  I  think  the  key  issue  of  what 
we  re  talking  about  i-  this  business  of  taxpayers  and  who  is 
paying  the  hill.  In  the  la-t  few  vears  we've  seen  a  number  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  some  minority  grout)-  to  ru'e.  to  trv 
to  gain  their  goals  through  anarchism.  This  -cares  me  half 
to  death.  .  .  .  These  are  rather  well  trained,  rather  well  fi- 
nanced, and  rather  well  organized  voung  people  who  aren't 
on  the  campus  foi  the  purpose  of  securing  an  education. 
I  hey  re  there  foi  the  purpose  of  -lining  up  trouble  in  political 
ideology  and  in  the  process  they  are  enlisting  and  rallying 
u|>  the  support  of  a  whole  lot  (,f  other  impressionable  voung 
men  and  women  who  are  there  and  who  do  not  have  the 
proper  background  with  which  they  can  make  intelligent  de- 
cisions. I  don't  really  think  at  thi-  point  the  issues  are  reallv 
important 

A  girl  down  the  row  put  her  head  in  her  hands  and  said 
with  disgust.  "Oh  my  god.  Oh  mv  god." 

'"—and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  talk  about  them.  The 
i-sue-  are  being  used  as  subterfuge  in  many  instances. 
Whether  were  talking  about  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  or  final 
examinations  or  grades,  it  makes  very  little  difference:  they're 
subterfuges.  If  students  want  to  worry  about  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam, or  grapes,  they  can  do  it  on  extracurricular  time  like 
they  do  in  football.  I  nfortunatelv  some  of  the  administrators 
really  do  feel  that  some  of  the  theatrical  radicals  are  the  archi- 
tects of  a  brave  and  compassionate  new  world.  Some  of  these 
theatrical  radic  als  that  I  refer  to  are  able  to  spice  things  up 
with  a  little  rock  music,  or  a  little  pot,  or  a  little  acid,  or  the 


old  Marxist  idea  of  dictated  equality  ,  and  it  becomes! 
ing  to  some  impressionable  voung  people  on  campul 
of  our  administrators  and  academicians  had  better  \<\ 
how  to  contend  with  this  kind  of  thing  because  the! 
of  our  colleges  and  our  institutions,  the  survival  of 
enterprise  system,  is  most  certainly  at  stake.  ...  It 
make  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  difference  what  my  philosoj 
what  I  think  about  Cambodia,  or  grades,  or  strikes, 
examinations.  It  doesn't  make  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  d 
what  you  people  think  about  these  things  either.  A 
the  future  of  Washington  State  University  is  cone- 
makes  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  difference  what  the  taxpayin 
thinks  about  what's  going  on.  and  this  is  the  thing  th 
mines  whether  there  is  going  to  be  an  institutioi 
future.  .  .  . 

"I  have  two  fine  young  daughters  and  we've  had  n 
cussions.  They've  told  me  often  what  is  on  their  m: 
what  s  going  on  with  their  friends  and  I  learned  thii 
not  know.  In  many  instances  I  changed  mv  manner.  I 
mv  method  of  doing  things.  But  some  place  along 
somebody  has  to  call  the  shots.  I  have  reserved  the 
tive  as  the  guy  who  pays  the  bills,  and  I'm  the  guv  wh< 
to  ( all  the  shots  in  my  family  .  The  same  thing  is  I 
happen  in  this  state  of  W  ashington.  The  taxpayers.  ■ 
putting  up  the  money,  are  ultimately  going  to  call  tfl 
whether  vou  people  like  it  or  not.  That's  going  tol 
because  they  re  the  ones  who  control  the  purse  strinfl 

"']  rn  an  employer.  I  employ  about  twenty-five  pdl 
could  rare  less  what  they  think  about  Vietnam  or  gjpl 
racism.  And  if  I'm  going  to  put  up  the  dollar  a-  a  tan 
citizen  to  provide  the  education.  I'm  going  to  sugiS 
they  get  the  kind  of  education  I  think  will  enable  the  ! 
out  and  make  a  livelihood  and  become  taxpayers  ;  i 
they  in  turn  are  in  a  position  to  call  the  shots  and  ilM 
i  ules." 

The  voung  man  in  front  of  me  savs  to  hi-  compartnj 
the  beginning  was  lucre,  and  lucre  was  God." 

"And  so."  James  Keenly  is  concluding,  "if  the  regit] 
administrators  do  not  do  their  duty,  we  in  the  legislafl 
take  away  the  powers  of  the  regents  and  administram 
place  them  in  the  legislature.  We  mav  even  g.,  further  rat 
create  a  disciplinary  board  on  campus  with  powers  dfl 
directly  from  the  legislature,  to  keep  di-rip!ine.  We  ill] 
have  to  let  the  police  go  directly  onto  the  campus  iw 
with  these  problems.  We  are  not  going  to  hope  <jrJ 
through  this  or  wish  our  wav  through.  We  need  acllil 
want  the  regents  and  the  administrators  to  make  b;d)i 
out  of  their  wishbone: — and  now." 

\nd  the  longest  applause  of  the  dav  carries  Repre  ita 
James  Keenly  back  to  his  seat.  Not  once  had  he  nietl 
v  nice. 

There  is  another  speaker— a  woman  who  teache  inj 
political  science  department  of  Washington  State— ai  ^ 
she  begins  to  lecture  the  students  that  the  goals  (of  thH 
did  not  ju-tifv  the  mean-  of  the  -trikn-'  -omeonjin' 
audience  shout-.  -'Then  how  do  you  justify  Vietnart'i 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  the  wai."  -he  repli . 
I  remind  you  that  I  have  the  floor."  The  audience  iin| 
side,  but  it  is  late  and  Delbert  I.ogsdon  moves  bacito* 
podium.  Several  students  are  raising  their  hands  seelj.M 
ognition.  He  looks  past  them.  "This  has  drug  I  1 
enough,  he  says.  "If  you  want  to  meet  with  individn  lq 
lators  afterwards,  you  can  get  to  them  when  we've  ad  urn 
This  debate  could  go  on  for  hours  and  hours.  We  .'lflj 


* \  MSI"    •  -  *r 


Here  at  last,  a  taste  that  generations  of 
true  rum  lovers  have  searched  for.  A  tart 
delicious  cooler  you'll  never  forget. 

It  starts  with  a  new  ingredient.  All  new 
Party  Tyme  Virgin  Sour  Instant  Mix.  With  a 
tree-ripened  lemon  &  lime  taste  so  natural, 
you  couldn't  do  better  if  you  picked  the  fruit 
fresh  yourself. 

But  the  real  essential  is  Virgin  Rum. 
Light,  dry,  delicious.  Imported  from  the  U.  S. 
Virgin  Islands,  where  rum-making  has  been  a 
great  tradition  since  the  early  1700's.  Look 
for  the  "V"  on  the  bottle  or  the  words 
Virgin  Islands  Rum. 


irgin  Rum  and  Party  Tyme  Mix. 


what  we  came  for  today  and  I  hope  you  all  realize  something 
from  it." 

There  are  cries  from  the  students:  "Let  us  speak.  Let  us 

speak." 

"No,  no,  no,  no,"  several  of  the  students  are  shouting. 
"Don't  stop  it  now." 

Delbert  Logsdon  of  Cheney  leans  into  the  microphone  as 
if  he  is  applying  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and  asks,  "Is 
the  Silent  Majority  ready  to  he  heard?" 

With  the  force  of  a  boiling  geyser  surging  from  pressures 
far  below  the  surface  they  give  their  answer.  The  roar  that 
comes  back  to  him  momentarily  stuns  even  Delbert  Logsdon: 
what  has  he  loosed?  Like  young  Eliassen  before  him  he  has 
never  known  such  a  thing.  He  stands  there,  three-fourths  of  his 
short  round  frame  hidden  by  the  podium,  sweat  running  from 
his  face,  and  suddenly  he  is  no  longer  nervous.  For  the  first 
time  during  the  afternoon  he  is  not  gripping  the  microphone. 
His  hands  are  on  his  hips. 

"What  about  the  minority?"  a  young  voice  cries  from  the 
floor. 

A  professorial-looking  man  turns  to  a  student  with  long 
hair  and  says,  "Now  you  see  what  we're  up  against." 

Delbert  Logsdon  leans  into  the  microphone  and  says,  "I 
said  you  can  come  up  here  and  speak  to  any  one  of  the  legis- 
lators you  want  to.  but  we're  not  going  to  stay  here  all  night 
and  listen  to  you.  Goodbye."  And  he  walks  away  from  the 
microphone  as  triumphantly  as  Mark  Rudd  striding  from  the 
campus  of  Columbia  University- 


Seattle,  Washington 


Dear  Clare  Wofford: 

I  read  your  note  again  as  we  crossed  the  Cascades  toward 
Seattle  and  I  realized  that  I  am  not  doing  so  well.  The  more 
diligently  I  search  for  the  humor,  the  ironies,  and  the  human- 
ness.  the  more  I  keep  bumping  into  the  problems. 

Consider  what  happened  in  Seattle.  No  sooner  had  we 
checked  into  a  motel  than  the  desk  clerk  handed  me  a  piece 
of  pir;k  paper  with  a  mimeographed  message  from  the  Seattle 
Police  Department.  I  read  it  aloud  to  Butterworth:  "Welcome 
to  Seattle,  and  may  your  stay  be  a  pleasant  one." 

"That's  verv  nice  of  them."  Butterworth  said.  "I  really 
appreciate  that.  How  did  they  know  we  were  coming?" 

But  there  was  more:  "Like  other  cities  we  have  a  problem 
of  thefts  from  vehicles— particularly  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. Criminals  are  well  aware  that  travelers  carry  numerous 
personal  items  in  their  vehicles.  They  are  also  aware  that 
many  of  these  items  are  left  overnight  in  vehicles.  Please 
cooperate  in  preventing  this  type  of  crime  by  removing 
clothing,  luggage,  cameras,  etc..  from  your  vehicle.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  remove  all  valuables,  please  place  them  in  the 
trunk  and  lock  it." 

"I'm  going  to  sleep  in  the  camper,"  Butterworth  said. 

See  what  I  mean?  I  do  not  intend  to  besmirch  Seattle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  America.  With  the  light 
that  falls  across  the  buildings  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
Seattle  is  as  pretty  as  San  Francisco  except  that  it  does  not 
have  an  old  prison  sitting  in  the  bay. 

An  hour  later  I  got  into  a  cab  and  the  driver  turned  the 
wrong  way  into  a  one-way  street.  He  apologized  and  said, 
"I'm  new  to  this.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  working  at  Boeing,  but 
I  got  laid  off.  I  took  this  job  because  it's  all  there  was,  and  I 
just  don't  know  the  streets  yet." 


This  man  at  the  moment  represents  a  much  greater  pr  k 
than  those  thieves  who  threaten  Butterworth's  sleep  T 
problem  is  people  out  of  work.  Two  years  ago  the  I 
Company  employed  101,400  people  here.  Today  the  a 
56,000  and  by  the  end  of  1971  there  likely  will  be  noio 
than  30.000.  You  can  see  that  in  three  years  two-thirds  t 
workers  at  Boeing  will  have  been  laid  off.  Already  the  i  n 
loss  to  the  Seattle  payroll  is  about  $475  million. 

During  the  years  I  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  we  dea 
unemployment  figures.  They  were  always  percentages-:  p 
cent,  4  per  cent,  3  per  cent.  Sometimes  a  clever  gover  if 
will  actually  cause  people  to  lose  their  jobs  and  thei-jc 
script  them  as  shock  troops  in  the  War  Against  Infra 
They  ar*e  not  paid  very  much  for  this  duty  but  tht  a 
thought  to  be  patriots  and,  after  all,  someone  must  en<  n 
little  hardship  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  Only  last  week  I  nl 
editorial  that  said,  "Administration  officials  can  be  fo-jv 
if  they  take  a  little  comfort  from  the  latest  employmeif 
ures.  The  jobless  rate  dropped  in  June— to  4.7  per  cent  re 
May's  5  per  cent."  I  decided  to  meet  some  of  these  pt  ei 
ages  who  may  not  take  much  comfort  from  the  situatii . 

I  first  called  upon  W.  G.  Cogdill,  the  manager  of  the  '  it 
Unemployment  Insurance  Office,  which  is  located  wt 
shadow  of  the  Space  Needle,  that  elegant  heirloom  i  t 
Seattle  World's  Fair.  On  some  days  the  lines  of  people  a 
ing  at  the  unemployment-compensation  windows  snalic 
the  front  doors,  around  the  corner,  and  down  the  stree  I 
they  can  actually  look  up  directly  into  the  eye  of  the  JNid 
through  which  they  cannot  go  because  the  prices  in  tl  I 
taurant  up  there  are  not  established  for  the  unemployed 
Cogdill  used  to  be  a  Marine.  He  retains  the  crisp  mannt  a 
the  straight-as-an-arrow  bearing  of  his  former  proftic 
but  his  silver  hair  frames  a  wide  kindly  brow  and  fi,ic 
eyes  and  he  acts  very  much  like  a  civilian. 

"Things  were  real  good  here  the  past  few  years,"  h&& 
"People  weren't  prepared  for  what  happened.  It  came  sM 
denly  and  with  such  a  shock.  Right  now  they're  ru  li 
scared.  You  hear  them  talking  to  each  other  in  the  line' a 
they  say,  'I've  never  seen  it  so  bad.'  Our  problem  riglm 
in  this  business  is  space.  We  handle  about  21,000  peoi; 
a  forty-hour  week.  We  get  about  a  thousand  or  mor  ni 
claims  every  week.  We  keep  telling  ourselves  that  thin  i 
going  to  change,  get  better— hold  on  till  next  week,  wejlj 
but  they  don't.  v 

"A  person  who's  been  laid  off  comes  in  here  to  appL 
fills  out  a  form,  and  he's  given  a  little  booklet  which  he  II 
every  week.  We  give  him  a  certain  hour  to  report  accc-jl| 
to  his  social-security  number.  He's  eligible  to  start  red-'l 
benefits  after  the  second  week  and  he  comes  in  every  wiiij 
the  appointed  hour  and  a  clerk  at  the  window7  certifi  1 
claim.  The  clerk  asks  him  the  same  questions  every  ii 
Did  you  look  for  a  job  last  week':  Were  you  able  to-'d 
every  day  last  week?  Did  you  accept  all  offers  of  work  dtt 
the  week?  Were  you  unemployed  every  day  of  the  vil 
What  were  your  earnings  before  payroll  deductions?  1 
the  person  signs  the  card  swearing  that  he  is  familiar  wi  t 
contents  of  his  identification  booklet.  We  send  this  card  t 
state  capital  in  Olympia  and  usually  the  check  is  sent  \  h 
the  next  two  days.  His  benefits  can  run  from  eight  to  | 
weeks,  as  little  as  $17  and  as  much  as  $72. 

"People  are  pretty  nice.  Just  today  a  fellow  cainr  i 
said,  'I'm  selling  out  and  moving  to  California.  I  just  vtm 
thank  you  for  your  help.  It's  been  a  tough  time.'  Rea  I 
fellow.  People  try  to  act  cordially  while  they're  in  line. 


3  hurry— they  may  have  a  job  appointment  and  they'll 
sneak  in  line.  We've  had  an  altercation  or  two  but 
r  serious.  See  those  young  people  at  the  door?  Seattle 
.ion  Front  is  passing  out  pamphlets.  Occasionally  an 
:pbuilder  or  a  plumber  or  a  lumberjack— you'd  call 
hard-hat  back  in  New  York— will  want  to  give  one  of 
ids  a  sw  at  on  the  chops.  They  get  uneasy  with  the  bare 
d  stuff  like  that.  Some  people  will  ask  me  to  throw 
ff  the  streets  but  I  can't  do  that.  The  streets  are  public, 
hippies  who  don't  wear  shirts  or  shoes  or  socks.  But 
eligible  as  long  as  they're  laid  off  from  work.  People 
ver  to  me  and  say.  'Why  are  you  giving  them  benefits?' 
:'s  the  state  law. 

get  some  strange  ones.  Northwest  Airlines  is  on  strike 
pilot  came  in  last  week.  He  had  been  making  about 
3  a  year  and  all  we  could  allow  him  was  $72  a  week, 
it  only  after  the  two  weeks.  He  said.  'If  I  have  to  wait, 
-where  can  I  get  food  stamps?"  I  couldn't  understand 
:  hadn't  saved  anything.  I  guess  he  had  a  big  house 
jig  car— lots  of  credit  and  no  savings, 
on  t  know  what  we're  going  to  do  for  space  this  fall 
he  carpenters,  fishermen,  and  construction  workers 
leir  seasonal  layoffs.  Our  lines  are  too  long  already, 
some  of  these  people  "—he  gestured  to  the  large  outer 
lied  with  people— "w  ill  run  out  of  benefits."  He  winced, 
't  mean  it  to  sound  that  way.  I  really  didn't."  I  believed 
ou  can  even  mark  one  up  for  human-ness.  But  I  have 
jeople  in  Washington  say  casually  that  a  little  unem- 
nt  will  help  the  economv. 

Iked  among  the  long  lines  of  people.  The  windows  are 
ed  by  social-security  numbers  (2000-2099.  2100-2199, 
don't  think  you  do  that  at  Brvn  Mawr.  There  was 
r  as  some  of  them  recognized  each  other  from  the 
is  week.  A  few  would  not  look  you  in  the  eyes— "they 
nspicuous  the  first  time."  Mr.  Cogdill  had  said— but 
were  very  relaxed.  I  counted  127  people  in  three  lines, 
ng  three  blacks,  one  Chinese,  and  two  Mexican  Ameri- 
i  deeply  tanned  man  of  about  fifty-five  wore  a  red 
with  the  emblem  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
him  stood  a  youth  of  about  twenty-four  with  a  Mephis- 
an  beard,  blue  jeans,  and  white  sneakers,  talking  to  a 
ill  middle-aged  man  wearing  a  handsome  charcoal 
acket  and  gray  slacks  with  expensive  two-tone  shoes, 
•ung  man  said  he  had  been  on  the  security  force  at 
.  The  other  man  had  been  an  engineer:  it  was  his 
dt  and  his  height  (6  feet  4  inches)  made  him  all  the 
;lf-conscious. 

;rk  said,  "All  the  eight  o'clock  people  to  the  front,  all 
e  o'clock  people  to  the  rear,  please."  The  newcomers 
at  their  little  orange  books  to  assure  themselves  they 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  A  matronly  woman 
',  dressed  in  a  neat  gray  suit  with  a  string  of  pearls, 
the  counter  too  soon.  "I'm  sorry."  the  clerk  said. 
!  in  the  8:45  group.  This  is  the  8:30  group."  With  the 
;  of  a  matriarch  she  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  line, 
l  waves  arrived  every  few  minutes.  As  the  nine  o'clock 
came  in  they  often  smiled  or  waved  or  stopped  to  talk 
ids  and  acquaintances.  Conversations  would  end  in 
die  of  a  sentence  if  people  realized  their  time  had  'ome 
i  iiroup  was  leaving  them  behind.  A  gay  young  in;  n 
like  Zorro  but  with  billowing  yellow  sleeveo 
ogled  a  blond  male  in  2000-2099.  An  elderly  man 
me,  "I  hit  the  bus  service  good  this  morning.  The  bus 
lad  a  green  light  and  I  was  stuck  across  the  corner  on 


the  red,  but  he  recognized  me  because  I  take  the  same  bus 
down  here  every  Tuesday  and  he  leaned  out  of  the  window 
and  said,  'Come  on,  come  on.'  I  wouldn't  have  made  it  today 
if  he  hadn't  waited." 

I  stood  in  another  line  beside  a  Swedish  woman  with  a 
heavy  accent.  She  lost  her  job  as  a  motel  maid  in  April.  "I've 
been  to  every  motel  on  Highway  99  and  no  luck,"  she  said. 
"Last  year  there  were  'no  vacancy'  signs  everywhere.  Now 
they  stand  on  the  street  begging  people  to  come  in."  Her  hus- 
band is  retired  with  a  small  pension.  "I've  got  to  find  some- 
thing soon,"  she  said,  "because  my  benefits  will  expire  and 
I  don't  want  to  go  into  that  welfare  office."  She  was  getting 
$42  a  week. 

A  grizzled  man  of  at  least  sixty  said  to  me,  "I've  come  full 
circle.  I  came  here  in  1931  off  the  ranch  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton. There  was  no  money  there  but  at  least  we  ate  and  I 
should  have  stayed.  But  I  came  on  to  Seattle  and  there  was 
a  place  grown  up  over  by  the  tracks  which  everyone  called 
Hooverville  where  all  the  people  like  me  stayed.  We  ate  beans 
and  we  would  stand  in  line  two  hours  for  them.  Now  I'm 
standin'  in  line  for  $42  a  week.  I  pav  $13  a  week  for  an 
apartment— that  leaves  me  $29  to  eat  on  and  pay  my  other 
bills.  If  my  wife  was  still  livin"  we'd  be  in  a  bad  way."  He 
worked  in  an  anodizing  plant  until  "people  stopped  buyin" 
appliances  because  of  this  economy  thing.  I  told  my  friends 
two  years  ago  they  were  votin'  for  a  depression  when  they 
voted  for  Hoover  s  party  but  the)  were  more  scared  of  the 
niggers  than  they  were  of  not  workin'.  Now  they  come  and 
stand  in  line  right  beside  a  nigger.  That'll  teach  em." 

I  talked  to  a  man  in  his  early  twenties  who  had  worked 
at  Boeing  almost  live  \eai>  a-  a  machine  tnoler.  "I'll  never 
go  back."  he  said.  "Life  is  too  uncertain,  too  many  ups  and 
downs  there.  When  you  see  people  with  eighteen  or  twenty- 
five  years  being  laid  off.  you  know  you  can't  build  your  life 
on  that.  I  was  luckier  than  most  people  because  I  had  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on.  I  felt  this  was  coming  and  I  saved  a 
little  money.  I  can  go  to  September  on  my  savings.  My  father 
owns  a  little  machine  shop  and  he  offered  me  a  job  but  it 
would  have  meant  his  letting  someone  else  go.  I've  written 
around  the  country  but  nothing's  shown  up.  I'm  in  the 
Reserves  and  someone  said  volunteer  to  go  back  in  full-time- 
there  are  some  jobs  in  Cambodia.  I  told  him  to  go  to  hell,  at 
least  I'm  not  getting  shot  at." 

Through  a  friend  who  still  had  his  job  at  Boeing  I  man- 
aged to  see  three  men  who  had  not  been  so  lucky. 

ROBERT  STREET  IS  A  SMALL  MAN  WHO  ONCE  had  very  large 
ambitions.  "I  set  out  to  make  a  million."  he  said.  "I  ran 
a  bridge  club  and  taught  bridge.  I  started  playing  bridge  be- 
cause I  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  the  movies  during  the  Depres- 
sion. I'd  play  bridge  for  free  all  afternoon  and  maybe  win  a 
doilar  or  two.  Figures  just  sort  of  jump  through  hoops  for 
me  and  I  got  pretty  good  at  it.  Just  seven  years  ago.  in  June 
of  '63,  I  played  my  millionth  hand  of  bridge.  I  would  have 
had  to  go  East  to  make  it  big  as  a  professional  bridge  expert, 
but  I  was  born  in  these  parts  and  I  just  couldn't  make  myself 
leave.  So  I  took  a  temporary  job  at  Boeing  and  wound  up 
staying  nineteen  years  until  they  declared  me  surplused  in 
February.  I  could  have  made  that  million  if  I  had  gone  East. 
I  know  it." 

How  much  were  you  making  when  you  lost  your  job? 
"I'd  struggled  up  to  $10,300.  I  believed  in  the  company 
and  I  sti'l  do.  1  even  took  a  cut  just  to  sta\  there  lasl  year  and 


they  dropped  me  down  to  $9,100,  hut  then  they  let  me  work 
overtime,  Saturday,  two  nights  a  week,  to  make  enough 
money  to  gel  back  up  to  where  I  was.  Obviously  they  finally 
didn  l  approve  of  me  because  they  fired  me.  I  just  wish  they 
had  fired  me  many  years  before  that,  if  they  were  going  to. 
When  I  was  first  told  thai  I  was  going  to  be  laid  off  -these 
two  fellows  came  in  to  see  me  on  a  Monday  morning  and  as 
they  were  getting  around  lo  tell  me.  one  of  them  said.  'Let's 
see,  Street,  you're  the  oldest  fellow  in  the  tax  group,  aren't 
you?'  And  I  was.  I  was  fifty-five  then.  I'd  been  paying  Boe- 
ing's taxes  a  long  time— I'm  an  accountant  and  do  you  know, 
that  was  the  first  lime  in  my  whole  life  that  I  felt  the  least  bit 
old.  I  hadn't  bad  any  time  to  get  old.  not  with  a  boy  to  take 
care  of.  and  golfing  and  fishing  and  wrestling  with  him.  I  jnsl 
never  thought  of  going  into  that  rocking  chair.  When  they 
told  me.  I  felt  like  I  was  a  hundred  years  old." 

He  had  lo  slop  for  a  minute  and  I  was  glad  that  we  were 
alone.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  have  wanted  anyone  lo 
see  that  he  was  upset.  He  is  a  shy  man  with  salt-and-pepper 
hair  that  is  thinning  considerably  and  eyebrows  that  flare 
out  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

"I  took  pride  in  my  work."  he  continued.  "I  thought  I  did 
a  good  job  for  the  company.  A  lot  of  other  people  did,  too. 
If  I  wasn't  doing  a  very  good  job  in  the  tax  group,  it  shouldn't 
take  them  all  that  many  years  to  find  out.  Several  times  I  had 
a  chance  to  get  out.  but  they  didn't  want  me  to  go.  Then  when 
the  chances  were  gone,  I  was  unloaded.  Just  declared  surplus. 
I  said  to  the  fellow  who  had  put  me  in  the  job,  'How  come 
you  didn't  talk  to  me  about  it,  at  least  let  me  know  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  time.'  And  he  said,  'Well,  I  was  afraid,  if  I  talked 
to  you  I  might  change  my  mind.' 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  out  and  look  for  a  job. 
1  filed  applications  everywhere  I  could  think  of.  even  went 
down  to  Portland,  where  I  was  born  and  raised,  but  things 
were  tough  in  this  area.  Finally  in  June  I  found  an  account- 
ing job  with  a  firm  that  processes  fish.  Less  money,  but  I'll 
prove  myself  and  they'll  give  me  a  raise.  I'm  sure.  It's  like 
starting  all  over  again,  only  I'm  fifty-six  and  there's  a  differ- 
ence. I  went  through  the  Depression.  I  got  out  of  school  and 
I  couldn't  find  a  job.  I  feel  bad  right  now  about  all  the  kids 


in  this  area,  coming  out  of  school,  or  on  summer  vac  in 
who  can't  find  jobs.  I  met  a  lot  of  them  in  the  unemplo  ie 
lines.  They're  good  kids  but  they  need  something  to  d  \\ 
not  good  they  are  unable  to  get  a  job." 

I  asked  Robert  Street  if  he  feels  challenged  in  his  rn 
with  the  fish  company.  He  answered.  "Oh  yes.  Ther  , 
awful  lot  to  learn  about  the  fish.  I'm  learning  som  in 
every  day.  Of  course,  a  fish  is  not  the  same  as  a  747."; 

Neither  is  a  used  car,  but  I  met  a  man  who  is  selling  if 
now.  While  he  was  being  axed  by  Hoeing,  he  was  iiffl 
York  City  trying  to  sell  Alexander's  department  store  ;  isi 
jet  for  $1,800,000.  Now  he  is  happy  if  he  sells  a  c,  j 
$1,800.,]  am  sure  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  kno\'th 
while  he  is  a  handsome  man— tall,  tanned,  with  a  silve  u 
crew  cut— he  has  the  tired  look  of  someone  who  has  ei 
swimming  upstream  for  several  months.  He  spoke  in  a  >i 
so  low  that  I  could  hardly  hear  him  and  he  smoked  cigi  tt 
as  if  he  were  eating  salted  peanuts.  His  name  is  Tom  Go 
he  is  forty-eight,  possesses  two  degrees,  once  taught  ill 
lege,  and  worked  for  a  while  as  a  budget  analyst  for  thi  Jr 
versity  of  California.  He  had  been  at  Boeing  for  four  ye  s. 

"I  came  back  from  New  York  and  there  was  a  new  o  ir 
zation  chart  without  my  name  on  it,"  he  said.  "My  bos  i, 
just  died  and  I  felt  unprotected.  I  went  to  see  the  vice  es 
dent  for  sales  and  he  was  away  on  a  trip.  I  asked  ever )( 
who  was  in  general  management  but  nobody  knew.  The  I 
of  looked  away.  I  kept  getting  madder  and  madder,  d 
finally  found  a  guy  who  said  he  would  find  out  and  he  e 
down  the  hall  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  came  back  a  i 
said.  'Well.  Tom,  you've  been  laid  off.'  That's  the  pr<  e 
with  a  huge  company,  you  never  know  exactly  when  a 
stand.  The  human  value  can  be  pretty  low.  Like  my  ter  n 
interviews  were  with  a  little  twenty-two-year-old  girl /< 
know,  filling  out  the  forms.  You  hand  your  identifu  i( 
badge  to  her  and  what  does  she  say?  She  doesn't  haven 
thing  to  say.  Just  Will  you  sign  this,  please." 

Carroll  laughed.  "During  all  this  I  finally  got  to 
fellow  high  up  on  the  chart— he  might  get  to  be  presidi  i 
Boeing.  He's  a  wonderful  guy.  I  went  in  and  told  him  6 
my  predicament  and  he  said,  'God,  Carroll.  I'm  sorry  tc is 
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wish  I  could  help  you  but  my  son  was  just  laid  off. 
i'e  laughed  about  that  and  he  said.  'Have  you  had  break- 
I  said  no  and  he  had  breakfast  sent  in.  That  helped, 
iled  for  unemployment.  Standing  in  that  line  I  felt  like 
%  I  didn't  really  believe  I  was  there.  The  first  week  w  as 
rassing.  but  the  second  week  it  didn't  bother  me.  Hell, 
earned  it.  The  thing  that  bothered  me  is  the  U.  S. 
iyment  Service  doesn't  do  anything  to  help  you  find  a 
'hey  just  process  a  bunch  of  papers.  But  there's  no 
ized  way  to  match  up  job  requirements  and  skills. 
1  send  you  to  a  room  and  say  here's  a  bunch  of  news- 
i  from  across  the  country  and  you  can  look  at  want  ads 
roi  Vtlanta  or  Dallas  or  Miami.  Very  ineffective. 

;  funny,  you  know.  My  eighteen-year-old  son  was  more 
about  what  happened  than  anyone.  He  was  enthusias- 
)ut  my  work  because  I  love  airplanes— I  was  a  pilot  in 
r  Force— and  I  love  aviation.  I  made  a  decision  to  stay 
tai  U  the  plant.  I  knew  a  lot  about  business  and  a  lot  about 
nics  and  a  lot  about  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
iov  il  these  things  tie  together.  My  kid  thought  I  got  a  reallv 
Hick  in  the  stomach  and  he  said.  'See.  Dad?  In  the  end 
stem  doesn't  really  give  a  damn  about  people."  ' 
iked  him  if  his  style  of  living  changed  drastically.  He 
sed  that  because  of  "my  Air  Force  pension  I  wasn't 
hard  as  the  fellow  with  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  but 
,ou  change  your  life-style  when  you  lose  a  big  income 
at.  I'm  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  selling  cars,  and 
a  change.  When  I  lost  my  job  I  tried  to  go  into  business 
yself  as  a  management  consultant.  But  every  business 
en  hit  in  Seattle  because  of  Boeing's  situation  and  after 
weeks  I  had  made  $180  which  just  repaid  my  original 
merit  and  my  gasoline  expenses.  I  couldn't  pull  it  so  I 
is  job  selling  cars.  Two  things  I  always  hated :  car  sales- 
ind  insurance  salesmen.  I  can't  stand  them.  Now  I'm 
yself.  You  should  see  the  people  who  come  in  to  bu) 
They're  usually  in  their  middle  twenties  and  thev  have 
r  two  kids  with  them.  They're  paying  on  a  car  that  s 
years  old  and  it's  almost  paid  off  and  they've  come  to 
other  one.  They  don't  have  any  money  for  a  down  pay- 
and  we  send  them  down  to  the  mouse  [loan  compan)  j 
tey'll  have  to  pay  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  interest  over- 
set what  they  need.  They  live  paycheck  to  paycheck  and 
something  like  this  recession  we're  in  hits,  they're  in 
e.  Much  more  trouble  than  I  was  because  I  never  have 
beyond  my  means.  I  feel  sorry  for  those  people.  You 
e  the  mouse  going  back  and  forth  collecting  their  assets 
ssessing,  you  know.  Every  mouse  in  Seattle  is  working 
me  this  year.  Did  vou  know  there's  a  shortage  of  one- 
railers  for  rent  in  Seattle  right  now  ?  People  renting 
:o  move. 

hat  happened  at  Boeing?  That's  easy.  When  the  econ- 
Tas  gorging  itself  a  few  years  back  everybody  went  wild, 
ii line  companies  started  ordering  planes  like  crazy  and 
g  had  to  expand  like  crazy.  They  promised  to  deliver 
)se  planes  in  a  certain  time,  so  they  put  on  thousands 
lousands  of  people.  They  were  flying  laborers  in  from 
away  as  Florida  just  to  get  that  big  building  finished 
of  here  where  they  build  the  747s.  This  is  another 
When  you  build  cars  you  can  run  may  he  Ml  •  •  ■  ■ 1 ' •  •  •  •  i 
a;h  one  plant.  There  are  only  two  hundred  747s  on  order 
:  the  most  optimistic  prediction  maybe  a  thoi is;  !1 
Sit  in  all.  Nobody  knows  how  to  build  a  building  tha 
nly  need  for  ten  years.  There  was  a  lot  of  waste.  Every- 
as  grabbing  for  that  big  pie.  Then  the  bottom  fell  out 


and  a  lot  of  people  went  down  with  it.  Including  yours  truly." 

George  Metcalf  was  also  among  them.  He  is  a  very  quiet 
man.  as  you  might  expect  a  scientist  to  be.  I  could  hardly 
picture  him  defusing  mines  and  bombs  in  the  Pacific,  but  he 
did  both  during  and  after  the  war.  He  went  to  Japan  in  1945 
to  dispose  of  our  old  bombs  and  there  met  his  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  missionary.  He  is  a  graduate  of  MIT  and 
has  worked  for  Boeing  since  1955.  I  mean  he  worked  for 
Boeing.  He  got  The  Word  early  in  February. 

"I  wasn't  expecting  it  at  that  time."  he  said.  "I  had  left 
the  weapons  division  [where  he  developed  a  photoscreen  to 
detect  the  passage  of  high-velocity  bullets]  and  had  gone  to 
the  acoustics  program.  I  understood  that  acoustics  was  going 
to  be  sound  for  the  next  couple  of  years.  That  wasn't  meant 
to  be  a  pun.  I  was  really  quite  surprised  to  learn  I  no  longer 
had  a  job.  But  I  wasn't  angry.  If  some  of  us  have  to  pa)  to 
keep  the  economy  going.  I  am  willing  to  make  m\  contribu- 
tion. [That  sounds  pretentious,  but  he  really  meant  it.]  I've 
been  extremely  discouraged  the  past  few  months.  I  make  a 
weekly  trip  every  Thursday  to  the  unemplo\  ment  office.  I 
don't  think  I  was  made  to  stand  in  line,  sou  know.  1  haven't 
had  to  go  to  the  welfare  office  yet.  I  hope  I  never  have  to." 

George  Metcalf  said  his  situation  *'has  brought  our  famil\ 
even  closer.  One  of  our  daughters  has  taken  a  job  in  a  restau- 
rant. Ellen,  the  other  girl,  was  supposed  to  go  back  to  col- 
lege this  fall— she  II  ha\e  to  borrow  to  do  it.  and  the  poor 
man  that  marries  her  will  have  a  big  bill  on  his  hands.  She 
working  in  women's  apparel  this  summer  but  lost  her 
job  last  week  because  business  is  so  bail.  Our  son  Roger  has 
been  studying  in  Germain  and  we  didn't  have  the  mone)  for 
his  ticket.  Do  you  know  that  Ellen  sent  him  the  money  to  get 
back?  And  her  needing  to  go  back  to  college." 

I  asked  George  Metcalf  what  he  has  been  doing  since 
February. 

"I  applied  to  a  lot  of  labs  and  places  like  that  but  things 
are  slow  everywhere.  I'm  running  some  experiments  on  a 
patent  I  have  filed  relating  to  the  simulation  of  sonic  booms 
and  maybe  something  will  come  of  that.  I  have  lots  of  othei 
ideas  I'm  exploring.  Just  takes  money  to  get  started.  I've  got 
this  safety  decal  for  cars— just  a  simple  little  reminder  of 
safety  habits  that  attaches  to  the  driver's  window,  to  estab- 
lish good  driving  habits— little  checks  to  make  before  you 
get  in  and  before  you  get  out.  I  spent  three  weeks  trying  to 
sell  it— insurance  companies,  driver-training  schools,  the 
Teamsters.  Sears  and  Roebuck.  I've  even  tried  to  sell  it 
through  the  newspapers  but  I  didn't  get  one  response  to  an 
ad  on  the  comic  page  that  reached  200.000  people.  It'll  go  one 
day,  you'll  see.  but  it's  slow  right  now.  I'd  rather  be  doing 
this  than  what  some  of  the  fellows  are  having  to  do.  I've  got 
one  friend  who  was  twenty  years  at  Boeing.  He's  on  a  fishing 
boat  now.  I  couldn't  do  anything  like  that.  The  problem  is 
that  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  market  right  now  for  anything 
I  am  good  at." 

I  went  to  lunch  with  four  Boeing  executives  who  con- 
tributed  substantially  to  my  purpose  in  writing  to  vou.  They 
were  quite  explicit  about  what  has  happened:  "We  foresaw 
the  decline  in  government  contracts  in  military  and  space 
hardware  but  we  did  not  foresee  the  drop  in  the  commercial 
market.  The  repeal  of  the  tax-investment  credit  happened  just 
before  the  economy  started  to  cool  and  airlines  began  to  lose 
customers  while  labor  costs  were  skyrocketing.  We  had 
promised  almost  instant  delivery  of  airplanes,  and  to  do  that 
we  had  to  build  up  rapidly  :  we  were  hiring  any  warm  and 
breathing  body  that  we  could  find.  Then  the  orders  were  cut 


back  and  there  we  were:  all  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go." 

"It's  a  good  lesson."  one  said,  "of  what  can  happen  from 
o\ ei centralization  ol  economic  means.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  were  lied  to  one  company.  I  have  a  friend  in 
the  sign  business  who  was  expanding  when  v\e  began  to  la\ 
off.  'Your  layoffs  wont  a  (feet  me.'  lie  said.  Hut  now  lie  has 
lei  hail  ins  work  force  go  and  he  may  have  to  close.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  this  town  that  the  government  would  just 
not  let  Hoeing  go  down  the  drain.  It  was  a  delusion.  When 
times  were  good,  some  of  us  tried  to  get  the  city  fathers  to 
broaden  the  industrial  base,  lo  bring  in  more  and  varied  in- 
dustry, but  they  didn't  see  the  need  and  they  sat  on  their 
fannies." 

"We  ve  got  to  diversify,  another  man  said.  "We  just  got 
a  two-million-dollar  gran)  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  I  rban  Development  to  explore  the  development  of  new 
towns  using  modular  and  prefabricated  housing.  Things  like 
that  have  to  be  looked  at." 

"There  s  something  deeper  here,  one  said.  ""The  national 
psychology  that  prevailed  midway  through  the  Sixties  was 
like  the  slock  market:  il  was  bullish.  Everyone  thought  il 
would  go  on  forever.  I  he  economists  said  we  were  in  the 
millennium.  People  were  buying  and  buying  and  busing.  So 
was  the  government:  guns  and  butter,  butter  and  guns.  We 
became  a  nation  ol  gluttons,  each  man  driving  toward  his 
individual  ends  without  any  concern  for  the  whole.  Now  we 
know  we  weren  t  in  the  millennium  at  all.  We  weren't  infal- 
lible. Now  people  are  disillusioned.  What  made  Boeing  unique 
ovei  the  years  was  the  feeling  ol  loyalty  and  kinship  that 
people  here  fell  toward  the  company.  Now  they  see  the  guv 
next  door  who  has  been  laid  oil  after  twenty  years  and  thev 
worry  when  is  their  time  coming.  Thev  feel  the  institution 
has  let  them  down.  Don  I  you  think  that  s  happened  to  almost 
all  ol  the  institutions  that  held  this  country  together:  the 
schools,  the  churches,  the  hospitals,  now  the  corporation? 
Nobody  know-  where  to  put  his  trust  anymore." 

"Well."  the  fourth  executive  said.  ""1  m  no  socialist  or 
even  close  to  il  and  I  don  I  believe  in  a  dictated  society,  but 
we  have  got  to  have  some  national  guidelines,  some  planning. 
Each  President  appoints  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  say 
this  is  where  we  ought  to  go.  thev  come  up  with  a  live 
hundred-page  report  that  is  published  in  the  Sunday  papers 
and  then  everybody  forgets.  This  country  has  got  an  enor- 
mous capacity  to  analyze  problems  and  absolutelv  no  appara- 
tus to  lollow  through.  The  hftv  states  go  their  own  wav.  com- 
panies think  all  thev  need  is  the  free  market,  everybody  acts 
as  if  this  is  1870  rather  than  1970  and  that  a  nation  of  two 
hundred  million  and  more  people  can  just  go  on  developing 
as  if  everybody  was  making  absolutelv  beautiful  decisions 
and  the  system  didn't  need  overhauling.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  spending  billions  on  pollution  but  spreading  it  all 
over  the  lot  with  every  agency  in  Washington  competing  for 
it.  What  we  need  is  a  NASA  for  pollution.  We  need  a  NASA 
for  mass  transit,  and  so  on— agencies  sufficiently  endowed 
with  money  and  authority  to  achieve  a  specific  goal,  like 
NASA  got  to  the  moon.  Might  now  everybody  in  government 
and  in  industry  is  so  busy  doing  something  that  no  one  is 
asking  whether  what  thev  are  doing  is  worth  doing." 

And  then.  Clare  Wofford,  a  very  interesting  thing  hap- 
pened: orie  of  these  men.  a  very  mild-mannered  undemonstra- 
tive person,  began  to  talk : 

"Yes.  what  is  the  end  of  il  all?  Where  is  the  country  going  ? 
Where  is  each  one  of  us  going  ?  I  think  this  is  what  is  bother- 
ing the  young  although  I  don't  think  they  have  the  practical 


experience  to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I  feel  that  I  h; 
betrayed  myself.  I've  done  a  lot  of  looking  at  myself.  W 
in  the  hell.  I've  asked  myself,  have  you  done  with  all  th 
things  you  were  dunking  about  in  college?  1  know 
sounds  schmaltzy,  but  truthfully  I  haven't  done  very  mu 
And  I  got  to  thinking  about  this  after  that  first  big  layofl 
lost  some  friends  in  that,  people  who  had  put  their  hearts  L 
this  company.  And  one  day  they  weren't  here.  I  think  rii 
ing  into  that  fantastic  progress  caused  more  heartache  a 
suffering  than  it  was  worth.  The  people  were  saving.  'Mo 
more,  more."  so  the  airlines  said.  'More,  more,  more,' 
Boeing  said,  'More,  more,  more.'  We  scrounged  and  grab] 
and  fought  for  dominance,  and  when  we  got  it.  we  lost 
All  this  rutlning  and  shoving  to  build  a  stun  lure  that  s( 
denly  we  don't  need.  And  look  at  all  the  people  who  got  hu 
Business  has  got  to  change.  1  think  it  will  because  the  child) 
ol  so  many  businessmen  are  becoming  hippies." 

He  was  speaking  very  quietly  but  he  was  intense  and  n 
vous  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  really  talking  to  thosei 
us  who  were  at  the  table.  Or  maybe  he  was.  It  was  with  c( 
siderable  difficulty  that  he  announced: 

"A  month  ago  mv  own  daughter  just  disappeared.  She  Hi 
—no  note,  no  word,  nothing.  Just  disappeared.  I've  been  lyi 
awake  at  nights  asking.  Where  did  I  go  wrong?  What  h< 
pened?  How  come  she  didn't  come  in  and  say.  'I've  got 
go.  Daddy.  I'm  going  to  pull  out.'  We've  had  a  very  bean 
ful  relationship  over  the  years.  Oh,  she  got  mad  last  spri> 
because  I  wouldn't  buy  her  a  car— her  friends  all  own  or! 
Rut  was  that  a  reason  to— to  leave?  She  called  last  Fridi 
night.  She  wouldn't  leave  a  phone  number  or  an  arldre ]| 
She  just  said  she  was  in  New   i  ork.  working  as  a  typist  f 
$100  a  week.  When  her  mother  got  on  the  phone  she  sai 
'It  s  okay,  mother.  I'm  being  a  good  girl."  I  guess  she  thin 
we  are  more  concerned  about  her  chastity  than  we  are  abo 
her  as  a  person.  Maybe  that's  the  problem.  She's  a  sensitii 
child.  We  thought  she  had  a  suitcase  full  of  clothes  but 
turned  out  to  be  full  of  books— Tolstoi.  Dostoevski,  inti 
spective  w  riters.  We  thought  maybe  she  is  going  into  a  c 
vent.  Maybe  she  has.  in  a  way.  I  asked  her  if  she  needed  a 
clothes  or  any  of  her  jewelry.  She  said  no,  not  at  all.  I  want 
a  phone  number,  an  address,  some  way  to  get  in  touch  wi 
her  if  anything  happened.  But  she  said  not  to  worry  ai 
wouldn't  give  them  to  me.  What  happened?  Where  did 
betray  her?  Where  did  I  betray  myself?" 

He  suddenly  appeared  to  be  apologetic  at  having  talki, 
so  personally.  Our  meeting  broke  up  and  he  walked  quick 
to  his  office. 

This  has  been  too  long.  Clare,  but  I  wanted  to  assure  yt( 
that  I  have  not  been  looking  for  a  knot  in  the  bulrush,  as  tl 
old  saying  goes.  You  can  see  that  the  troubles  of  America  a| 
everywhere  in  waiting  and  do  not  require  me  to  solicit  thei 
A  routine  arrival  at  a  motel,  an  accidental  turn  in  a  taxi,  an 
a  business  lunch  became  mirrors  of  the  country.  But  I  w| 
concede  this  to  you:  in  the  good  nature  of  the  people  waitii 
in  line  for  their  unemployment  checks,  in  the  pride  and  cou 
age  of  a  Street.  Carroll,  or  Metcalf,  and  in  the  honesty  of  tr 
man  who  bared  his  soul  at  Boeing  I  found  evidence  of  tbos 
qualities  you  believe  to  be  our  strength.  I  have  been  looklB 
for  the  humor,  irony,  and  human-ness  outside  our  dilemma 
I  should  have  been  looking  within  them.  Perhaps  this  is  a  fai 
compromise  between  the  hope  you  are  seeking  and  the  real 
lies  I  have  encountered. 

Best  regard). 
Kill 
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I  San  Francisco,  California 

UEND  IN  WASHINGTON  HAS  A  DAUGHTER  who  ran  away 
|  >  San  Francisco.  A  friend  in  Texas  has  a  daughter  w  ho 
ay  to  Los  Angeles.  They  both  asked  me  to  try  to 
heir  children.  I  failed.  But  at  a  precinct  in  Golden  Gate 
saw  the  scope  of  the  problem.  An  officer  had  put  forty- 
sh  notices  of  runaways  on  the  bulletin  board.  Almost 
he  pictures  had  been  furnished  by  parents.  They  were 
pictures  of  cleanly  scrubbed  youngsters.  "They  prob- 
I  on't  look  like  that  now."  the  officer  said.  "That's  why 
I  hard  to  find  them.  The  other  reason  is  there's  just  too 
I  of  them."  Some  are  printed  circulars:  "Valerie.  17. 
I .  dark  blue  or  black  sv\ eater  with  bell  bottoms  or  dun- 
1  Subject  withdrew  $200  from  savings  account  and 
light  to  San  Francisco.  Subject  has  no  friends  or  rela- 
liere."  Thirtv-seven  were  girls,  only  five  were  boys.  All 
in  were  white.  They  came  from  places  as  different  as 
lir,  Minnesota,  and  Arlington.  Virginia.  The  father  of 
llrl  offered  $500  to  the  police  benefit  in  Tucson  if  his 
l;er  were  located.  Two  sisters,  young  teen-agers,  had 
I  ay  from  their  home  in  Reno.  The  officer  said.  "They  al- 
I  laim  it's  their  parents.  I  don't  think  you  can  believe 
1  very  time,  but  that's  what  they  say.  Every  time  we  find 
I  it  s  almost  always  the  same  problem— they  just  gave 
\  lust  faith  in  the  family. 

:nt  with  Officers  Juan  Morales  and  Pete  DiBono  to  the 
le  guidance  center  where  thev  rap  once  every  week 
he  kids  in  jail.  This  is  part  of  the  juvenile  bureau's 
lunitv  relations"  program.  "After  a  while  on  the  street." 
Morales  said,  "you've  taken  so  much  abuse  that  you 
a  shell  around  yourself.  Working  with  these  kids  helps 
that  shell  down.  Nowadays  the  only  contact  between 
nd  cops  is  on  the  street,  when  you're  arresting  them  or 
sing  or  fighting  them.  Used  to  be  you  walked  a  beat 
ou  knew  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood.  Nowadays  a  kid 
i?es  a  cop  when  he  s  in  trouble.  Or  he  sees  some  police- 
n  television  knocking  somebody  over  the  head  with  a 
ick.  This  contact  in  the  guidance  center  at  least  tries 
back  some  human  contact  between  the  cops  and  the 
Morales,  who  came  from  Mexico  fifteen  years  ago. 
i  gold  tie  clasp  with  a  tiny  blue  pig  on  it.  "If  you  can't 
m,"  he  said,  "join  'em." 

re  were  eleven  boys  in  the  room  between  fourteen  and 
r-en.  One  of  them  said  to  Morales  as  we  walked  in. 

I  recognize  you.  You're  the  guy   who  hassled  me." 

I  of  the  boys  tried  to  convince  Morales  and  DiBono 

pot.  Morales  asked.  "If  a  man  came  running  out  of  a 
>n  Mission  Street  with  a  gun.  and  a  lady  ran  after  him 

he  had  shot  her  husband,  do  you  think  I  could  shout 
lan  if  I  was  high  on  pot?"  One  boy  replied. 
jpposed  to  fire  into  a  crowd."  During  the  discussion  an- 
ooy  said,  "Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  on  heroin 
!  with  marijuana  but  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people 


who  smoke  pot  don't  use  heroin."  DiBono  said.  "Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  drink  milk  die  before  they're  a 
hundred." 

One  boy  said  he  ran  away  from  home  in  Phoenix  two  years 
ago.  He  was  seventeen. 
How  did  you  get  here? 
"I  drove  a  car." 
Did  your  parents  let  you  go? 
"They  don't  care." 

You  just  split  and  you  don't  think  they  care? 

"They  never  cared  that  I  was  home.  Why  should  they  care 
if  I'm  not  home?" 

Another  had  fought  with  his  parents  and  when  his  father 
told  him  to  go  to  his  room,  he  walked  out  and  came  to  San 
Francisco. 

"They  didn't  even  call  the  cops."  he  said.  "They  were  glad 
to  see  me  go." 

"Isn't  it  possible  that  you  share  in  the  blame  for  the  trouble 
at  home?"  Morales  asked. 

"Oh.  sure,  man.  I  popped  it  to  my  old  man  every  time  1 
could."' 

Why? 

"I  mean,  isn't  that  what  it's  all  about  today?"' 


Los  Angeles,  California 


RUNAWAYS  ARE  HARDEST  TO  FIND  in  the  people  sumps  of 
suburbs  like  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Island,  and  my  effort 
to  locate  the  missing  daughter  of  my  friend  in  Texas  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Greenwich  Village  and  Berkeley— even  in 
Y\  ashington.  D.C..  with  its  Dupont  Circle— there  are  starting 
points,  places  where  a  youth  in  flight  usually  gravitates  when 
he  first  hits  town.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  pick  up  his 
trail  from  members  of  the  small  permanent  colony  that  will 
give  him  advice  about  where  to  go  when  he  moves  on.  A  city 
has  a  beginning  and  an  end:  suburbs  go  on  forever.  They  are 
like  a  road  map  that  continues  on  the  other  side  and  in  the 
turning  becomes  more  confusing  to  the  traveler.  There  are 
a  hundred  centers  in  the  suburbs  and  no  core.  If  you  are 
lost  there,  vou  are  lost.  It  is  hard  to  find  anyone  in  the 
suburbs. 

I  had  said  goodbye  to  Butterworth— he  was  on  his  way  to 
Africa  to  advise  the  government  of  Ghana  on  setting  up  a 
national  service  corps  of  volunteers.  Mv  plane  did  not  leave 
until  almost  midnight  and  a  friend  suggested  that  we  drop 
by  to  see  Groucho  Marx.  I  think  I  have  seen  every  movie 
the  Marx  Brothers  ever  made  and  this  was  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  one  of  the  brothers  in  person.  We  went  to 
Beverly  Hills. 

The  moustache  and  hair,  what  is  left  of  it.  are  mostly 
white.  The  voice  has  not  changed.  If  Gabriel's  trumpet  fails 
on  Judgment  Day.  I  told  him,  you  can  stand  on  the  steps  and 
call  and  half  the  world  will  know  who  it  is  and  come.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  "but  I'll  be  calling  from  the  other  direction." 
He  was  peppery  but  frail.  There  was  no  cigar  and  he  did  not 
drink.  "That's  all  behind  me  now.  I  don't  even  go  to  these 
new  movies  or  plays.  Why  should  I  go  see  people  do  onstage 
what  I  can't  do  at  home?  Everybody  tells  me  I  should  read 
this  new  book  that  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  sex.  I  can't  do  anything  with  what  I  know  now.  If  I'd 
read  that  book  thirty-five  years  ago  I  wouldn't  have  had  three 
divorces." 

He  asked  me  why  I  had  enjoyed  his  movies  and  I  said  I  did 


not  know,  maybe  it  was  because  they  were  funny.  He  gr  |i 
and  said  don't  be  serious.  I  said  I  was  trying  to  be  funn  I 
said  that's  why  you  sound  serious. 

He  had  run  into  Rowan  or  Martin,  he  said.  "It  wajoi 
of  them.  I  can  never  remember  which  one  has  diabete  I 
that  s  tlie  onl\  way  I  can  distinguish  between  them,  bib 
me  he  knew  more  lines  from  Marx  pictures  than  I  did.  )e 
He  won.  These  new  comedians  have  studied  those  picfre 
They  would  be  fools  not  to. 

"I  have  been  amazed,"  he  continued,  "at  how  man)  I 
are  w  atching  our  movies,  not  only  here  but  all  over  the  \  I 
I  don't  really  know  why  except  that  our  movies  are  si  it 
anarchistic.  I  think  all  of  us  are  slightly  anarchistic  11 
Marx  movies  were  more  so.  We  were  always  fightin  tl 
system.  We  had  the  authorities  up  against  the  wall.  P  p 
think  cops  are  getting  hard  times  these  days— they  s  ■ 
look  at  what  w  e  did  to  cops.  There  was  violence  in  our  m  ie 
I'm  sorry  if  we  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  behavi  < 
kids  today.  I  suspect  we  did.  but  I  didn't  think  abq. 
at  the  time.  We  didn't  know  enough  to  think  about  itn 
were  having  too  good  a  time.  But  we  were  hellions  in  pi 
days.  I  think  we  were  ahead  of  our  time  because  we  saw  prei 
in  authority  for  what  they  were:  inept,  fatuous,  and  jii 
Don  t  get  me  wrong.  I'm  very  much  against  the  violencaa 
the  burning.  \\  hat  the\  did  at  Columbia  University  in  bpi 
ing  into  the  president's  office  and  seizing  the  buildiH 
abhorrent  to  me.  That's  for  the  movies.  That's  something 
Marx  Brothers  w  ould  do  and  could  do  because  no  one  M 
got  hurt.  The  problem  with  movies  today  is  that  the; 
nothing  you  can  make  a  movie  about  that  hasn't  ah  ■■: 
happened  in  life.  In  our  day  we  laughed  at  what  mightp] 
pen.  Today  people  laugh  at  what  is  happening.  There's  » 
ference.  Maybe  that  is  w  hy  the  kids  are  watching  our  mie 
Vie  tried  to  be  intellectually  honest  in  those  films  bui« 
weren't  malicious.  I  remember  in  one  movie  we  had  a  a 
acter  named  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  and  a  cannonball  came  thrig 
the  porthole  of  her  stateroom  and  I  w  ent  over  and  p  e 
the  shade  down  as  if  that  would  stop  another  cannor|d 
She  said.  W  hat  are  you  doing?'  and  I  said,  T  am  try|l 
protect  your  honor  and  that's  more  than  you  ever  did.'  h 
kids  love  that  kind  of  thing  and  I  think  many  of  them  beiv 
that  is  what  they're  doing,  too." 

He  had  a  dinner  engagement  and  it  w a-  time  to  go.  Hfe 
with  his  date.  She  was  a  beautiful  blonde  in  her  thie 
wearing  a  long  black  evening  dress.  Groucho  Marx  wc| 
white  shirt  w  ith  peppermint  stripes  and  a  black  beret  D 
carried  a  cane. 

Later  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  what  Groucho  Marx  i 
about  the  kids  and  the  movies.  My  friend  had  a  differ 
view  point.  He  is  under  twenty-five  and  groovy,  as  they  I 
"I  like  the  Marx  Brothers."  he  said,  "because  they'rgs 
absurd.  No  heavier  reason.  They're  absurd,  fun,  mindpi 
unsophisticated,  irreverent,  playful— all  the  things  I  bel 
in  but  find  it  hard  to  be.  I  suspect  that  goes  for  man|l 
you  accept  my  thesis  that  people  tend  to  be  weakest  atM 
which  they  push  the  hardest,  then  today's  youth  who  if 
Marx  Brothers  principles  are  in  fact  serious,  heavy,  1 
absorbed,  and  grim.  We  go  to  Marx  Brothers  movies  I 
say,  'Wow.  Yeah.  That's  where  it's  at.  That's  how  I'd  lik 
be.'  And  we  try.  But  we  can't.  So  we  go  see  another  M 
Brothers  movie  and  try  again.  But  we  forget  that  even  GrdH 
is  morose  and  snide  off  screen,  no  better  than  we  are  at  rtl| 
being  a  Marx  Brother." 

Is  nothing  sacred? 
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Houston.  Texas 


FOR  TI1K  PRIVILEGE  OF  LANDING  \T  WHAT  MIST  BE  the 
world's  most  immaculately  manicured  airport  the  traveler 
must  now  ride  25  miles  instead  of  twelve  to  get  to  downtown 
Houston.  The  time  passes  quickly  if  \our  cab  driver  happens 
to  he  a  stock)  woman  in  her  early  forties  wearing  a  blue- 
green  sports  ~hirt  and  a  blue-and-w  bite  net  of  artificial  flowers 
around  her  red  hair  ("I  got  "em  in  e\ery  color.  Some  people 
call  "em  hats  hut  I  call  em  scar\e-.  I  wear  em  to  keep  my 
hair  from  blow  in"  ""  > . 

I  gave  her  the  address  of  m\  destination  and  she  said.  "That 
part  of  town— there's  lot>  of  colored  people  live  there  now.  It 
used  {>•  be  an  exclu>i\e  area  but  it  ain  t  no  more.  You  sure 
this  is  where  vou  want  to  go.' 

When  1  confirmed  the  address  she  said.  "\ou  don't  sound 
like  no  Yankee.  \vu  sure  vou  got  that  address  right'.'"" 

It">  right.  I  said,  and  asked  her  how  the  races  get  along 
in  Houston. 

"Pretty  good.  Lot?  better  than  they  do  in  the  North.  W  e 
had  some  trouble  in  Galena  Park  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
cops  kicked  a  colored  bov  to  death.  Two  officers  were  sub- 
sequentlv  indicted  for  murder.]  Them's  the  exception  to  the 
rules.  For  the  coloreds  to  have  risen  like  they  have  here.  I'd 
sav  relations  are  prett)  good. 

I  started  to  ask  her  about  a  new  building  off  to  the  west  but 
she  interrupted : 

"I  know  some  of  them  cops  over  in  that  Galena  Park  area. 
Thev  wear  them  pointed  cow  bov  boots  with  them  sharp  toes. 
They's  enough  to  kick  your  ass  to  hell  and  back— pardon  m\ 
French.  And  thev  s  voung  bovs  and  mean.  Here  about  a  year 
ago  I  was  taking  one  of  the  bovs  home,  one  of  the  colored 
boys  who  drives  for  me.  He  was  sittin*  over  there  well  on 
his  side  of  the  seat  and  we  was  in  Galena  Park  where  he 
lives  and  the  cops  stopped  me.  W  e  was  goin'  through  the 
business  district  and  he  saw  that  colored  bov  in  the  car  and 
he  flat  stopped  me.  He  said.  'Let's  go  to  the  station."  I  said 
why  and  he  said  he  would  tell  me  when  we  got  there.  I  fol- 
lowed him  and  when  we  got  there  he  threw  this  colored  bov 
into  a  cell  and  I  -aid.  "He\.  wait  a  minute,  what  are  you 
doin'?  He  said.  'W  e  re  gonna  charge  you."  I  said  with  what'.'' 
He  said.  ell  think  of  that  in  a  minute"  \nd  I  -aid.  'Listen 
you  snotty  bastard.  I  got  the  right  to  know  what  the  charges 
are  against  me  and  I  got  the  r  ight  to  call  my  lawyer."  They 
think  I'm  some  poor  dumb  cabbie  that  don  t  know  the  law  and. 
well.  sir.  he  begins  to  get  nervous  and  he  and  this  other  cop 
go  off  in  the  corner  and  begin  to  talk  and  the)  come  over  and 
sav  thev  have  decided  to  drop  the  charges  against  me.  I  said 


how  you  gonna  drop  charges  you  ain't  even  pressed?  k 
to  get  that  colored  boy  out  of  the  cell  and  they  did.  \ 
cop  apologized  to  me  and  I  said,  'Don't  apologize  t  ( 
apologize  to  the  colored  bov.'  And  vou  know  somet  i 
Thev  did.  Hoi  y-cow -in-the-manger.  vou'd  a"  thought  .- 
Warren  himself  had  thrown  the  book  at  'em.  But  I  wo  ^ 
out  there  anymore.  No.  sir.  I  ain't  gonna  get  mv  ass  beg 
them  pointed  toes  and  the  streets  o'  that  tow  n  if  I  can  he  I 
How  long  had  she  been  driving? 

"Two  years.  I'm  buyin'  my  own  three  cabs  now.  I  gi| 
boys  drivin'  for  me.  I  had  to  go  to  work.  Wasn't  gettri 
child  support  from  my  husband  and  me  with  five  ch>| 
to  feed.  My  oldest  is  out  at  the  University  of  Houston  sti  J 
to  be  a.  Schoolteacher.  I  told  her  of  all  the  damn  thin}  I 
could  he.  she  had  to  go  and  study  to  be  a  school  teacher 
I  iruess  it's  better  "n  drivin"  a  cab.  You  ever  drive  a  <1 

No. 

"\  ou  meet  all  kinds  of  interestin"  people.  The  best  d  i 
are  people  who  are  married  and  don't  drink.  Don't  mak  a 
difference  what  color  they  are.  Important  thing  is  cani 
keep  the  cap  on  that  bottle.  I  had  to  fire  a  bov  last  wee>( 
was  a  hard  worker,  but  he  kept  taking  passengers  the! 
way.  The  second  time  I  caught  him  at  it  I  had  to  let  hint 

A  white  Ford  raced  into  the  intersection  and  my  il 
friend  slammed  on  the  brakes.  "Damn  the  world  to^j 
she  said.  "That  guy  almost  gave  us  a  shave  and  a  hairci  I 
like  to  give  him  a  weekend  in  the  Galena  Park  jailhouse.  ; 

drive  like  that  oughta  get  a  pointed  toe  right  up  the  .'-i 

I  did  not  quite  get  the  word  she  used. 

W  e  were  passing  the  business  district  of  what  to  me  in 
of  the  most  exciting  cities  in  the  countrv.  It  is  not  as  bea  1 
as  San  Francisco,  it  does  not  carry  itself  w  ith  the  beari-d 
Chicago:  New  Orleans  is  more  picturesque  and  New  Yrt 
more  \isceral— but  Houston  is  astir  w  ith  the  future.  Off  id 
distance  I  could  see  new  buildings  glinting  in  the  sun  aoi 
steel  shells  of  others  under  construction.  Some  predicJI 
say  it  will  one  dav  be  our  largest  citv.  The  absence  of  I 
boundaries  in  the  charter  has  allowed  wild  annexatic| 
peripheral  townships  and  acreage  and  already  1.3  mi 
people  live  in  a  metropolis  of  some  450  square  miles  :i 
a  flat  41  feet  above  sea  level.  Still  the  citv  continues  to  S0 
like  a  fat  woman  on  a  park  bench.  Its  people  earn  six  b«i 
dollars  a  year.  And  although  it  is  fifty  miles  from  the  i 
of  Mexico,  a  canal  fiftv  miles  long  has  been  dredged  dee]  i 
wide  enough  to  admit  ocean  vessels  into  the  city:  Ho-( 
is  now  third  among  the  nation's  seaports.  Houston  is  a&f 
car  race  every  dav  of  the  week.  Houston  is  bustle,  bang  l 
bump.  For  some  people  it  is  just  bump. 

"Here  vou  are.  mister.  This  is  jig  town,  l  ou  sure  yorf 
the  right  address?" 

I  did.  and  we  pulled  slowly  up  to  the  house.  "I  believe ! 
is  a  colored  house,  mister.  By  damn  it  is.  Looka  those,' 
children."'  She  pulled  into  the  driveway,  turned  in  the  i 
and  said.  "Listen,  mister.  I  ll  wait  here  until  you  are  fini  I 
with  \our  business.  I  wouldn't  want  vou  to  get  stranded  >' 
Been  lots  of  crime  in  this  part  of  town  and  you  might  ml 
a  cab  back  late  tonight.  " 

"If  vou're  not  afraid  to  take  one  home  to  Galena  ft 
I  -aid.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  stay  here.  But  I  appreciate 
interest." 

One  of  the  children  walked  o\er.  smiled,  picked  Up  i 
bag  w  ithout  a  word,  and  started  into  the  house.  Mv  ladyfi  ' 
wrote  me  a  receipt  for  the  fare  and  mumbled  something  a* 
people  not  li-tening.  Hut  -he  winked  at  me  and  said  to- 


1 1  the  number  of  the  receipt  if  I  decided  in  the  middle 
I  night  that  I  had  to  catch  a  plane.  I  gave  her  a  large 
I  id  as  she  backed  out  of  the  driveway  I  noticed  on  the 
J  jard  a  magazine  opened  to  an  article  entitled:  "Rape 
I  and  the  Desert  Nude." 

m  LAWSON  SHOOK  HIS  HEAD  AND  SMILED  when  I  recounted 
1 3  concern  of  my  friend  and  guardian  in  the  taxi.  "'She 

ght.  of  course,  about  the  crime.  This  is  a  transitional 
1  mm  hood.  That  means  city  services  are  being  withdrawn. 
|  street  repairs  are  irregular,  the  streets  get  bad.  When 
!  protection  is  slowly  cut  back,  crime  goes  up.  This  used 

he  Riverdale  of  Houston— very  swank  and  very  Jew  ish. 

t  cracked.  No  one  remembers  w  ho  went  first,  but  houses 
■ad  been  selling  for  .$50,000  to  $60,000  plummeted  in 

You  will  see  homes  with  tall  trees  and  large  lots,  but 
,  ill  also  notice  that  the  whole  area  has  the  indefinable 

jf  transition." 

ighly  one-third  of  the  population  of  Houston  is  black, 
dominate  forty  of  the  city's  125  census  t'acts.  The 
t  number— 75.000— live  in  the  south-central  ghetto  which 
rom  the  Gulf  Freewav  to  the  South  Loop,  from  Main 

to  Cullen  Boulevard.  It  is  to  this  area,  to  the  home  of 
m  A.  Lawson.  that  the  cab  driver  has  just  fearfullv 
ired  me.  The  tour  Bill  Lawson  would  later  give  me  would 
lit  to  be  a  diverse  economic  area  with  poverty  and 
ice  living  next  door  to  each  other.  There  are  no  large 
ltrated  slum  areas,  however,  and  the  poor  maintain  a 
isibilitv.  If  the  people  were  not  all  black,  the  ghetto 

be  like  any  city  of  comparable  size  joining  the  young 
nwner  with  the  elderly  renters,  the  rooted  professional 
he  transient  laborer,  domestic,  or  the  unemploved.  But 
i  city  services  have  receded  crime,  prostitution,  and 
might  life  have  risen.  "It  is  a  vacuum."  Bill  Lawson  said. 
iew  to  be  serviced,  too  laden  w  ith  problems  to  ignore." 
i  real  heroes  I  know  are  anonymous.  They  have  there- 
emained  human  and  humble.  Thev  are  also  effective, 
a  leader  has  become  a  media  star  he  has  been  reduced 
itereotype  easil)  communicated  by  a  brief  lead  in  a 
aper  report  or  by  a  ninet v-second  television  clip.  He 
forever  thereafter  conform  to  that  image  or  lose  the 
iilver  base  of  his  notoriety  and  power. 

Lawson.  forty-one.  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
conference,  avoids  acclaim  and  seeks  results.  He  has 
1  down  offers  from  government,  civil-rights  programs, 
irger  churches  to  remain  as  the  pastor  of  the  four 
ed  black  families  who  constitute  the  congregation  of 

heeler  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  the  south-central 
.  Many  Negro  churches  remain  the  furnace  rooms  of  the 

Pride  movement  and  this  man  is  no  pulpit-pounding. 
Lvaving,  holy  roller  Tom-ing  Billy  Sunday.  In  his  manner 
aking  he  is  in  the  prophetic  tradition  of  Martin  Luther 
in  his  political  awareness  he  is  a  cousin  to  Julian  Bond, 
i  his  understanding  of  the  economic  order  of  the  black 
e  is  a  protege  of  Jesse  Jackson.  But  he  is  shy  and  lj  i \  •  - 1 1 
templation.  Television  cameras,  he  says,  are  "sirens  of 
<  tion  for  all  but  a  very  few." 
J  ^er  friends  w  ould  call  him  slender  or  trim.  The  word  for 
f  inny— just  as  he  was  when  I  last  saw  him  about  ten 
ago.  He  is  skinny  and  tall,  a  combination  Line  1  1 
.  who  gets  up  every  morning  at  4:30  because,  he  said, 
acts  require  it." 

facts? 


"Sixty  per  cent  of  us  earn  less  than  $4,000—"  he  is  speak- 
ing of  blacks  in  Houston—  "forty-six  per  cent  of  us  are 
common  laborers.  Each  of  us  has  8.9  years  of  education  but 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  high-school  graduates  are  unqualified 
for  standard  college  freshman  English  or  mathematics.  Our 
per  capita  effective  buying  income  is  $954  against  a  median 
of  $2,346.  What  the  white  majority  sees  in  the  black  com- 
munity as  symptoms— crime,  illegitimacy,  ill-kept  neighbor- 
hoods, low  educational  and  professional  achievement— must 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  secondary  causes:  low  income,  poor 
housing,  absence  of  traditional  city  services,  deliberate  profit- 
oriented  stuffing  of  residential  areas  with  cheap,  rentable 
multi-family  units  which  are  seldom  maintained,  and  low- 
budget,  poorly  administered  schools  in  poverty  areas. 

"But  these  are  secondary  causes.  The  primary  cause  is  clear 
but  embarrassing:  a  caste  system  for  non-Anglo  and  non-white 
Houstonians.  Mr.  Johnson's  Riot  Commission  Report  belches 
up  the  uglv  and  unspeakable  phrase  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  Chapter  four:  "white  racism.'  If  blacks,  browns,  and  reds 
are  sediment  in  the  populace,  thev  will  wallow  in  unpriv- 
ileged misery,  however  prosperous  their  city.  A  city's  wealth 
is  not  spent  on  it^  scum. 

"To  be  black  in  Houston."  he  said,  "means  being  con- 
sciously  aware  that  you  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  major 
decision-making  processes  that  govern  your  life.  It  means 
probably  being  poor.  It  means  almost  certainly  no  access  or 
relatively  little  access  to  many  of  the  community  services 
normally  provided— from  garbage  pickups  at  your  house  to 
getting  free  samples  that  are  sent  out  by  companies  in  the 
mail.  It  means  generally  being  sometimes  gawked  at.  written 
about  too  much,  talked  about  too  much,  having  your  own  con- 
sciousness bombarded  with  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  about  you 
and  quote  the  problem  unquote  that  vou  painfullv  recognize 
you  constitute  or  at  least  are  a  part  of.  It  probably  means 
that  your  children  will  give  you  some  difficulty  because  if  they 
are  in  the  present  generation  they  likelv  will  be  militant  or 
at  least  angry  in  ways  that  vou  have  not  seen  if  you  are  part 
of  the  older  generation." 

But  Bill  Lawson  does  not  like  "to  whine."  There  i>  too 
much  to  do.  he  said,  "to  sit  and  bav  at  a  moon  vou  think 
you  can  never  reach.  ^  ou  must  keep  trying  to  get  there." 

And  the  ways  to  get  there? 

"One  response  is  the  negative  hostilitv  of  the  revolutionary. 
Protests,  boycotts,  eruptions,  undercover  guerrilla  attacks— 
to  some  blacks  they  are  the  steam  valves  of  outrage.  The 
media  cannot  do  justice  to  these  people.  The  tradition  of  the 
docile  Negro  is  three  hundred  vears  old.  It  has  been  hard  for 
the  media  to  imagine  what  it  means  for  a  man  to  stand,  to 
challenge  the  svstem.  and  to  spit  back  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  for  a  long  time  have  tread  on  him  and  his  parents.  It 
has  been  an  unfortunate  fact  about  modern  journalism,  which 
knows  how  to  be  objective,  that  thev  have  not  really  found 
out  what  the  blacks  think  about  the  Panthers  or  what  the 
militants  do  when  they're  not  on  camera.  Muhammad  Ali 
was  a  newsman's  dream.  When  you  wanted  to  find  something 
that  was  really  rousing,  all  you  needed  was  thirty  minutes 
of  Cassius  Clay  and  you  had  it  made.  But  if  vou  ever  knew 
him.  one  of  the  things  you  would  see  was  that  when  he's  in 
the  neighborhood— he  lived  just  down  the  street  here— he's  a 
quiet  loving  guy  that  all  the  kids  just  simplv  idolize,  until 
suddenly  a  television  station  wagon  shows  up  and  the  guys 
jump  out  with  their  cameras.  Then  his  shoulders  rear  back 
and  his  lip  curls  up  and  he  puts  on  a  sneer  and  he's  readv  to 
give  a  '-how  to  the  new  smen.  And  then  In-'-  the  cockv  .  arrogant 


Muhammad  Ali.  As  soon  as  they're  gone,  lie  goes  back  to  pet- 
ting kids  and  playing  with  dogs.  And  they  never  know  the 
othei  side  ol  him.  This  -scares  whites  and  I  think  that's  why 
blacks  do  it.  They  know  what  shock  value  is." 

"The  negative  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  may  have  some 
therapeutic  release,  hut  it  is  sterile  and  produces  very  little. 
It  does  dramatize  the  atrocities  of  social  inequity. 

"Positively,  there  is  the  response  of  remedial  programs, 
sponsored  1>\  government— the  war  on  poverty— and  by  the 
private  eleemosynary  agencies'  sometimes  jerky  reactions  to 
riots,  marches,  or  court  decrees,  and  the  idealistic  or  ulterior 
emergence  of  church  or  civic  programs.  These  last  until  the 
crisis  which  prompted  them  has  passed.  Then  they  graduall) 
recede.  They've  done  little  but  get  wide  publicity  and  pro- 
duce new  heroes.  So  minorities  distrust  even  genuine  attempts 
to  help,  because  we  have  seen  this  drama  so  frequently  played 
out  in  our  neighborhoods.  Because  they  demand  support  from 
the  majority  community,  excellent  programs  like  some  of 
those  from  the  OHice  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  crippled 
by  guidelines  and  Congressional  amendments  and  then  put 
through  local  political  w  ringers  to  be  crushed.  The  blame  may 
belong  to  a  governor  or  a  crafty  Congressman,  but  mostly  it's 
flung  at  the  feet  of  a  project  administrator  who  is  himself  a 
victim.  We've  had  a  lot  of  that  in  Houston. 

"There  has  to  be  another  kind  of  response,  a  local  and  on- 
site  response,  and  that  is  why  I  have  stayed  at  Wheeler  Avenue. 
If  all  black  males  leave  the  ghetto,  especially  those  with  col- 
lege degrees,  the  ghetto  will  once  again  be  a  kind  of  never- 
never  land  to  the  child  who  needs  to  hope.  I  believe  in  build- 
ing institutions  in  the  ghetto.  Eight  years  ago  we  started  with 
just  thirteen  families  in  a  ghetto  neighborhood  with  two  uni- 
versities on  each  side  of  us.  We  started  out  in  the  traditional 
way  to  provide  a  traditional  ministry  to  our  people,  but  since 
the  Black  Pride  movement  of  1966  we  have  broadened  our 
commitment.  We  coach  people  instead  of  pampering  them. 
The  heart  of  the  black  community  is  still  its  churches.  Our 
fundamental  value  system  reflects  that  of  the  church,  even 
when  we  most  vocally  attack  and  reject  it.  Most  of  our  people 
no  longer  attend  or  support  the  churches,  but  as  yet  they  have 


no  alternate  institution  of  basic  philosophy  to  dete  iii 
human  values  and  courses.  Most  blacks  still  believe  n 
Transcendent  Entity,  recognize  the  rightness  of  the  prir  p| 
articulated  in  the  Commandments,  and  our  need  for  a  Snj 
in^  Servant  to  redeem  us.  The  raw  material  for  commi  H 
to  Somebody  Like  Jesus  is  still  strong  with  us— Ki 
martyr  is  loved,  though  King  as  civil-rights  leader  had  1 
to  wear  dingy  on  our  sleeves.  Malcolm  is  read  today  b<  iu 
'he  died  for  our  cause.'  The  black  church  is  still  the  ihl 
of  the  ghetto.  Our  own  church  recognizes  that  we're  go» 
have  to  create  a  whole  black  theology.  The  church  aioi 
slaves  reflected  the  black  community.  But  for  a  centur  I 
it  has  been  trying  to  imitate  the  North  European  pattn 
white  churches.  It  became  pietistic,  individualistic,  genal 
divorced  from  'secular  problems.'  It  became  Western,  lir  t 
white  churches,  because  it  was  trying  to  forget  slaver*B 
now  has  come  the  consciousness  that  we  are  not  so  'Hi 
simply  former  slaves  whose  background  has  been  the  p'il 
lion.  We  are  former  Africans  whose  background  has  bn 
whole  complex  of  cultures  on  a  different  continent.  Fob 
slaves  imitate  their  masters.  Former  Africans  will  try  lM 
their  real  roots. 

"That  is  what  the  black  church  must  do.  It  must  sei 
again  through  the  veins  of  the  ghetto  like  salt  through  e 
or  leaven  through  dough.  These  ideas  are  neither  novwi 
foreign  to  Christ— this  was  the  core  of  his  own  teachin  I 
also  spoke  the  language  of  the  Eastern,  not  the  We^r 
world.  The  black  church  must  be  Easternized.  That  is  the  n 
way  we  can  escape  wanting  to  be  a  European  like  you." 

i 

TIIK  NUMBER  WAS  BUSY  AND  WHILE  I  WAITED  to  try  la 
I  glanced  through  the  yellow  pages.  I  started  to  u 
the  insurance  listings  but  was  still  in  "A"  when  I  reil 
105.  "Oil  to  Oils"  continued  from  page  757  to  page  7 
I  got  to  350  under  Baptist  churches  before  the  call  e 
through. 

The  voice  on  the  other  end  answered  politely:  "Avis'e 
A  Horse." 

"I  would  like— I  beg  your  pardon?  Did  you  say  horse, 
"This  is  Avis  Rent  A  Horse." 

"You  must  be  kidding."  '  1 

"No.  sir.  did  you  wish  to  rent  a  horse?" 

"I  was  really  looking  for  something  with  four  wheels.' 

"You  must  have  dialed  the  wrong  number  One  is  t 
under  the  other  in  the  phone  book.  This  is  Avis  Rf 
Horse." 

"You're  not  putting  me  on?  I  could  really  rent  a  ho 
"Yes,  sir." 

"I'm  going  to  Beaumont.  Marshall,  and  Little  Roc 
there  a  charge  for  leaving  it  in  another  city?" 

"If  you  are  traveling  between  cities,  sir,  I  suggest  yoi|« 
Avis  Rent  A  Car." 


In  East  T  i 


I TURNED  NORTH  UP  THE  TEXAS  FOREST  TRAIL  and  Hsl  ' 
to  the  country  change.  Across  the  Louisiana  border  i| 
miles  east  the  people  are  largely  Catholic.  This  side  of  1  I 
clings  to  a  strict  literal  faith  in  fundamentalist  Protf 1 
tenets.  They  are  daily  almost  imperceptibly  being  erodt  I 
influences  from  the  world  beyond— and  it  is  not  heavei ' 
I  passed  a  Methodist  church  near  Silsbee  and  read  tha 


on  Sunday  would  speak  to  the  youth  on  "The  Mean- 
Sex,"  Simon  and  Garfunkel  on  the  radio  were  lament- 
displaced  lover  of  "Cecilia"  who  got  up 

to  wash  my  face — ivhen  I  come  back  to  bed 
someone's  taken  my  place. 

oor  preacher  scarcely  has  a  chance, 
here  among  these  woods  and  bayous  that  the  power 
pularity  of  country  music  can  be  understood.  There 
:r  650  full-time  country  music  stations  in  America  and 
vo  thousand  other  stations  that  offer  country  music 
wo  to  sixteen  hours  every  day;  half  of  them  must  be 
ere  in  the  pine  belt  of  Texas.  Country  music  seems  to 
lumming  and  whistling  and  strumming  out  of  every 
Uiind  crossroad  along  the  highway— a  station  in  Beau- 
pg  i alls  the  area  "countrypolitan."  But  it  is  no  longer  just  a 
(u  rn  rural  phenomenon;  there  are  two  full-time  country- 
m  stations  in  Chicago,  for  example.  And  I  know  sophis- 
H  successful  businessmen  in  New  York  City  whose  cai 
■mare  permanently  tuned  to  a  country-music  station  in 
I  jrsey. 

?  We  are  a  nostalgic  people.  Next  to  loneliness  the 
Hil  disease  is  homesickness.  Just  about  everyone  in 
m  a  is  from  somewhere  else,  and  many  of  us  are  from 
ins  and  small  tow  ns  which  run  through  country-music 
like  aces  in  a  card  shark's  hand.  Charley  Pride  sings 
arid  "full  of  country  boys  out  on  the  street"  who  have 
rom  "the  sticks  of  the  country  to  the  jungle  of  the  cit\ . 
he  wonders  "could  I  live  there  anymore."  he  is  speak- 
■  half  of  the  nation  who  left  it  and  to  the  other  half 
auld  like  to  discover  it.  Country  music  has  become  the 
of  the  search  for  an  irrecoverable  homeland. 


Around  Teneha,  Texas 


J 


S  LATE  AND  DARK  AND  I  WANTED  one  more  cup  of  coffee 
ae  last  hour  on  the  road.  Somewhere  past  <  e  nter  before 
tto  Carthage— I  think  it  was  around  Teneha— I  stopped 
(adside  cafe.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  and  the  place 
11  of  young  couples  having  a  hamburger  and  a  Coke 

they  headed  for  the  piney  woods  and  the  back  seat- 

I  truckers  were  there.  The  waitress  was  harassed  but 
y  and  between  orders  she  stood  behind  the  counter  and 
with  me.  I  noticed  through  a  square  open  window  in 

II  behind  the  counter  at  least  four  Negro  men  drinking 
in  a  small  back  room  that  appeared  to  be  part  of  the 
i. 

m  ever  come  up  here?"  I  asked. 
|.  That's  their  place  back  there." 

id— and  I  give  you  my  word  it  was  with  a  temperate 

voice.  "Did  you  know  that's  against  the  law  ?" 
ainst  the  law?" 

a.  the  Public  Accommodations  Act  of  1965  says  you 
o  that?" 

u're  pullin'  my  leg." 

|  no.  I'm  not.  It's  right  there  in  the  law .  You  have  to 
le  same  facilities  to  everyone  if  you  run  a  business  that 
>o  the  public." 
at  a  state  law?" 

pe,  federal  law.  Passed  in  1965." 
be  damned." 

arse  it's  the  owner  that's  liable.  I  don't  think  the  fault 
be  on  you." 


She  turned  to  her  left  and  said  in  a  very  loud  Shelby  County 
voice.  "Hey,  Charlie,  come  here."  And  there  arose  from  the 
table  in  the  corner  a  big  square  block  of  a  man  with  his  shirt 
collar  open  down  to  the  hair  on  his  chest  and  thick  hard  arms 
protruding  out  of  the  short  sleeves  of  his  sport  shirt. 

"Yeah?" 

"This  feller  says  it's  against  the  law  for  us  to  serve  them 
nigras  back  there." 

He  looked  at  me  without  changing  the  expression  on  his 
face  and  said.  "No  shit." 

'"That's  what  he  said.  Said  it  was  a  fedr'l  law  passed  five 
years  ago.  Is  that  what  you  said?  Five  years  ago? 

"Yes,"  I  replied  rather  softly.  It  is  amazing  how  quickly 
a  Southern  accent  can  return. 

"Who  says?" 

"The  government— the  Congress— the  Public  Accommoda- 
tions Act  of  1965." 
"Never  heard  of  it." 

"Well,  it's  there.  It's  there  on  the  books." 

He  turned  toward  the  square  window  in  the  wall,  put  two 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
let  out  a  loud  throat)  whistle  like  a  hunter  calling  back  his 
bird  dogs. 

The  Negro  men  in  the  small  back  room  looked  up  startled, 
glanced  at  each  other  apprehensively,  and  when  he  motioned 
to  them  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  they  got  up  and  came  through 
the  door  from  the  kitchen. 

Charlie  jerked  his  head  toward  me  and  said.  "Feller  here 
says  it's  against  the  law  to  serve  you  folks  back  there." 

Thev  were  silent.  I  could  not  tell  if  thev  weie  more  fright- 
ened than  I  w  as. 

"Says  it's  something— what'd  you  say  thev  call  it.  mister? 

"The  Public  Accommodations  Act  of  1965." 

"i  nu  ever  hear  of  that?" 

"Naw  sir.  ne\  er  did." 

"You  think  it's  against  the  law  for  you  to  have  a  nice  place 
back  there  to  eat  so's  you  can  talk  among  yourselves?" 
"Naw  sir.  naw  sir." 

He  turned  to  me  and  said.  "They  don't  think  it's  against 
the  law.  And  I  don't  think  it's  against  the  law.  And  nobody's 
told  me  it's  against  the  law  but  you.  Now  what  are  vou  goins 
to  do?" 

1  said.  "1  m  going  to  hit  the  road."  And  I  put  down  a 
quarter,  which  included  a  15  cent  tip  for  my  recent  friend, 
the  waitress,  walked  out  of  the  diner,  got  into  my  car.  locked 
the  doors,  and  sped  away. 

Dixie 

IN  THE  BOOKSTORE  AT  THE  AIRPOliT  IN  LITTLE  ROCK  you  can 
buy  any  good  or  popular  oook.  There  is  also  a  top  row 
of  erotica  and  I  asked  the  man  if  he  sold  many  of  these.  He 
nodded  and  said.  "To  tell  the  truth,  thev  re  what  keeps  you 
going.  You  sell  more  of  them  than  you  do  anything  else,  and 
you  make  more  money  on  them  than  anything  else.  I  don't 
really  know  why  that  is.  You  take  that  book  there"— and  he 
pointed  on  another  shelf  to  Naked  Came  the  Stranger— "I've 
sold  more  of  that  and  Portnoy's  Complaint  than  anything,  but 
neither  one  of  them  did  anything  for  me.  I  take  some  of  those 
little  paperbacks  from  the  top  shelf  home  to  my  wife  though 
and  she  loves  them."  He  moved  a  little  closer  and  said  in  a 
lowered  tone.  "I'll  tell  you  this.  If  you  get  one  written  by  a 
woman  you'll  have  a  better  time.  There's  something  about  it 
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llic  women  just  -<■<  in  in  have  .1  more  vivid  imagination." 

My  parents  met  me  in  Shreveport  and  we  drove  through 
the  back  country  on  each  side  of  the  border  and  marveled 
at  the  farm-to-market  roads.  'They  used  to  build  those  roads 
so  we  could  go  lo  town  and  come  back."  Dad  said.  '"Now 
more  people  jio  lo  town  on  "em  than  come  hack."  We  passed 
through  Bethany,  l  our  Forks.  DeBerry.  Flysian  Fields,  and 
Deadwood.  and  I  knew  what  he  meant.  "It's  funnv.  he  -aid. 
"but  the  more  people  we  get.  the  more  vacant  land  we've  got. 
They  just  can't  live  on  it  anymore."  And  he  said  it  wistfully. 

There  was  a  small  advertisement  in  tlx'  Shreveport  paper 
placed  there  by  Mrs.  Cammie  Sue  Garrett  of  I  b  ards  Cafe  in 
Logansport:  "Due  to  m\  health,  labor  shortage,  employee 
vacation,  food  pi  ices,  and  overhead  expenses.  I  w  ill  not  accept 
any  outside  trade  bevond  my  usual  regular  customers.  I  can- 
not stock  food  and  labor  enough  beyond  my  usual  anticipa- 
tion without  30-day  notice.  Please  cooperate  with  me." 

Not  far  from  the  Sabine  River,  in  a  triangle  formed  by 
Keatchie,  Carthage,  and  (Jill,  we  came  upon  the  linal  resting 
place  of  Gentleman  Jim  Beeves.  He  is  buried  in  a  park  on 
more  than  an  acre  of  land,  and  although  it  is  in  the  "middle 
of  now  here."  thousands  of  country-music  fans  come  cadi  year 
to  honor  his  memory.  He  brought  class  to  the  movement,  the) 
say,  and  he  might  have  gone  as  far  as  Johnn)  ( lash  after  him. 
but  an  untimel)  death  cut  him  down  in  1964  at  the  age  of 
forty-one.  Country-music  fans  nevei  forget,  and  I  do  not  know 
another  singer  whose  grave  is  marked  b\  a  lifelike  statue 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  long  walk  shaped  like  a  guitar,  with 
robins  and  mockingbirds  and  crows  fluttering  in  the  hickory 
trees  and  live  oaks  above  it.  As  we  watched i  a  man  and  woman 
in  their  fifties  placed  a  bouquet  of  plastic  flowers  among  a 
dozen  other  faded  artificial  arrangements  at  the  base  of  the 
memorial.  They  left  after  silently  studying  the  inscription  on 
the  giant  concrete  guitai  :  "If  I.  a  lowly  singer,  dry  one  tear 
or  soothe  one  humble  human  heart  in  pain,  then  my  homelv 
verse  to  God  is  deai  and  not  one  stanza  has  been  sung  in 
\  ain." 

Mv  Dad  wondered  if  the)  would  ever  do  that  for  f  rank 
Sinatra.  Mother  -aid  she  did  not  know,  but  -lie  thought 
they  would  for  Lawrence  Welk. 


South  Carolina 


Johnsonville,  South  Carolina 

THE  PAST  IS  STILL  HERE.  FOUR  MILES  TO  THE  EAST  brown 
swampy  water  surrounds  the  small  island  where  Francis 
Marion  hid  from  his  pursuers.  A  few  miles  south  of  town  I 
almost  collided  with  a  mule  pulling  a  wagon  with  three  Negro 
children  and  an  old  woman  w carina  a  red  bandana  around 
her  head.  As  1  drove  down  the  main  street  in  Johnsonville  I 





passed  ili.   -in, ill  vacant  brick  building  thai  once  w 
doctor's    office.    There    were    two    entrances,    one   n  rk 
"\\  hite,"  the  other  "Colored."  The  building  is  now  I 
repair,  but  people  pass  il  every  day  and  are  remind 
things  the)  want  to  forget.  Johnsonville  is  trying  to  sh; 
future  differently,  but  it  is  hard :  the  traditions  of  the  p  t  a 
deeply  etched  here  and  people  often  follow  them  instini 

School  desegregation,  for  once,  is  not  an  issue,  (la 
ihree-vear  period.  Johnsonv  ille  has  integrated  its  schoo,  a; 
without  violence.  One  third  of  the  1.207  pupils  in  th( 
schools  arc  black.  Fifteen  of  the  forty-four  teachers  are  I 
That  pail  of  the  past  has  been  wiped  out. 

Johnsonville  is  a  company  town.  The  company—  W  m 
Industries,  a  wool-combing  and  synthetic-fiber  firm  s 
trouble.  Its  sales  have  dropped.  They  have  fallen  as  xt 
imports  have  risen— 125  per  cent  since  106.").  '.'>'.'>  per  c  it 
the  first  quarter  of  1970  alone:  Japan,  the  largest  ex»rl 
of  textile-  to  the  I  nited  Stales,  shipped  more  than  $54,m 
lion  worth  of  goods  to  this  country  in  1969.  Those  goo<  c< 
less  than  American  products  because  wages  in  Jap;  a 
almost  live  times  cheaper. 

The  consequences  were  beginning  to  affect  Johnsonve 
I  at  lived.  I  ntil  recentl)  Wellman  Industries  employed  M 
1,200  people  (there  are  about  1.200  people  in  Johnso.il 
of  whom  fewer  than  seven!)  are  black:  but  there  are  01 
2,500  people  in  what  is  called  the  Johnsonville  Planning  ri 
oi  whom  -ix  out  of  ten  are  black  I.  For  the  past  few  e< 
Wellman's  processing  capacity  has  been  down  to  les::h 
00  per  cent  of  capacit)  and  the  company  has  just  laid  o,ni 
sect  claries,  fifteen  salaried  managers  and  supervisors 
two  hundred  hourly  employees.  More  layoffs  were  exjet 
soon.  In  a  company  town  there  are  no  other  jobs  ava,»b 
and  next  door  i-  \\  illiamsburg  Counly,  one  of  the  poo|! 
the  country,  with  a  high  unemployment  rate  among  aai 
black  population.  Throughout  the  South  other  textile  I 
like  Johnsonville  were  also  beginning  to  shudder.  And  I 
empt)  mills  of  old  river  towns  in  New  England  many  a  gos 
head  mighl  nod  with  sad  understanding  at  the  prosit 
men  out  of  work  at  the  textile  plants. 

"  Thai  s  why  we  moved  down  here  sixteen  years  ago'  E 
Bullock  said  after  he  surfaced  from  a  neatly  executeidi 
into  the  80-degree  water  of  his  lighted  swimming  poc  I 
Bullock  is  in  charge  of  buying  wool  for  Wellman  Indari 
Mrs.  Bullock  s  father  founded  the  company  in  Massach.el 
They  live  splendidl)  in  a  large  home  well  off  the  road  oJJ 
of  town.  There  is  a  private  lake  in  front  of  the  hous  a 
the  country  club  which  W  ellman  Industries  inspired  i  ji 
across  the  w  av . 

"You  have  lo  have  a  good  supply  of  relatively  inexp— i 
labor  to  stay  in  this  business."  Bill  Bullock  said.  "We  B 
down  here  looking  for  it.  Almost  half  of  our  people  are  J 
If  we  weren't  here  they  would  still  be  field  hands  or  \d 
in  the  ghettos  of  Chicago  or  New  York.  That's  why  la 
understand  whv  they're  trying  to  organize.  Yes,  two  Jfl 
guvs  showed  up  across  the  highway  one  day.  one  blac  a 
one  while,  and  are  trying  to  recruit  our  men.  They  d:  t 
same  thing  lo  the  plants  in  New  England  and  there's  vir  a 
no  textile  industry  there  now.  Wages  are  low  because  }  I 
are  low.  The  Japanese  work  for  15  cents  an  hour  or  le 
Hong  Kong  they  get  less  than  25  cents  an  hour,  and  in  1 
between  10  and  15  cents  an  hour.  How  are  we  going  to 
pete  with  these  wages?  And  the  problem  is  not  just  im  i 
it's  synthetics.  Everybody's  moving  into  synthetics  and 
hurls  your  natural  wool.  This  part  of  the  country  woi 


I  irse  off  than  it  is  if  ellman  wasn't  here.  But  if  im- 
|  'ep  driving  the  prices  down  and  unions  keep  driving 
f  es  up,  we'll  be  looking  for  new  sites  down  in  South 
I  r  Mexico.  Don't  laugh.  We  came  South  once  before. 
I  e  to  go  where  we  can  afford  the  people,  and  there  is  a 
i  ;ople  dow  n  there." 

"  mace,  A  native  south  Carolinian,  is  personnel  di- 
or  for  bellman  Industries.  The  next  morning  he  told 

1  the  average  hourly  wage  in  the  textile  business  in 
iarolina  is  about  $2.40:  he  was  not  specific  about  the 
t  W  ellman  but  they  ''are  in  that  general  area."  Cer- 
ley  are  low  er  than  other  industries  with  a  higher  profit 
he  said :  a  pulp  operator  in  the  paper  industry  earns 

1  5.03,  a  crane  operator  $4.38.  and  a  shipping  clerk— 
irly  comparable  to  a  textile-production  w  orker— $4.30. 
in  see  how  trying  to  meet  foreign  competition  affects 
iple.  But  it's  a  vicious  bind  you're  in.  You  raise  the 
ind  you  plav  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  and 
oon  you  drive  the  Americans  out  of  the  business  al- 
r,  and  then  where  does  the  worker  stand?  He  stands 
i  job— on  welfare." 

Mace  said  that  out  of  approximately  930  workers 
'jet  number  of  blacks  was  44.6  per  cent.  No.  he  did 
w  how  many  blacks  were  in  the  first  group  to  get  laid 
,  no.  they  do  not  have  very  many  black  supervisors— 
not  sure  how  many.  '"Most  blacks  are  not  willing  to 
their  security  in  production  for  the  added  responsi- 
ble supervisor's  job.  and  for  some  reason  blacks  don't 
i  be  supervised  by  other  blacks— they  seem  to  prefer 
;  And  another  thing  is  that  a  lot  of  the  blacks  don't 
»  work  more  than  forty  hours  because  of  the  food- 
Jan— you  know,  if  they  earn  over  a  certain  amount 
■n't  get  the  stamps." 

Mace  reckoned  that  the  union  thing  was  a  real  threat, 
extile  Workers  of  America— it's  almost  all  black— 
smart  organizer  in  here  who  had  made  his  appeal  on 
power'— you  know,  join  because  you're  black  and 
lack  and  we  should  be  in  this  together.  The  history 
anion  movement  has  always  been  that  the  blacks  are 
'd  to  and  w  ill  often  bloc-vote  against  vou  because  these 
'  ones  who  have  been  led  to  believe  they  will  get  some- 
Dr  nothing.  This  doesn't  exclude  a  lot  of  whites,  too. 
what  hurts  the  nigra— the  blacks— all  over  the  country, 
lies  are  reluctant  to  hire  them  because  they  do  this 
ning.  We  try  to  give  our  employees  benefits  and  w  ages 
:  as  good  as  possible.  We  don't  need  a  union  to  tell  us 
re  just  don't  believe  in  unions.  But  the  sad  thing  is 
'ras— the  blacks  we  have  brought  in  here— are  trying 
us  now.  At  that  first  meeting  the  black  organizer  made 
•power  speech.  They  stand  across  from  the  gate  and 
ie  black-power  sign— the  clenched  fist.  .  .  . 
ompany  town?  I  guess  you  could  call  Johnsonville  a 
iy  town  because  Wellman  is  the  biggest  employer  here, 
body  including  Jack  Wellman  throws  their  weight 
•  I'm  on  the  planning  commission  and  one  of  our  black 
employees  is,  too,  and  the  mayor  of  the  town  works 
security  force,  and  things  like  that,  but  we're  not 
in  (he  town  simply  because  we  work  for  ■  ii>'n 
ause  we  live  here  and  we  want  this  to  be  a  good  1 
he  Wellmans  came  here  they  brought  sixteen  people 
rom  the  North  and  the\  built  sixteen  houses  and 
'd  them  around  because  they  wanted  management 


to  mix  and  mingle  with  the  townspeople.  Well,  yes,  a  lot  of 
those  houses  are  over  by  the  country  club.  There's  always  a 
problem  getting  professional  people— chemists,  people  like 
that— to  live  in  a  small  town  like  this.  Almost  a  hundred  miles 
from  Charleston  and  Florence  over  half  an  hour  away,  you 
have  to  provide  entertainment  and  recreation  for  high-level 
management  looking  for  a  certain  standard  of  living  or  you 
won't  get  them  to  come  down  here.  Some  private  citizens  in 
town  had  taken  over  the  responsibility  for  the  club  but 
they  got  into  financial  difficulties  with  it  and  the  company 
bought  it  back.  But  it's  run  by  a  board  of  directors  of  local 
people.  We  prefer  to  keep  the  company  in  the  background.'* 

IS  THEAH  FEAH  HEAH?  IS  THEAH  FEAH  IN  THIS  TOWN?  Oh 
mah  Laward  yes."  Shay  Hagan  said.  Because  he  is  the  most 
prominent  realtor  on  Main  Street— the  only  one.  I  think— and 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  town  council.  I  had  stopped  by 
to  ask  him  to  assess  the  economic  picture  in  Johnsonville.  His 
one-story  building  is  the  newest  on  the  street,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  Shay  Hagan  is  deeply  in  debt.  "Show  me  a  man 
who  owes  a  lot  of  money  and  I  will  show  you  a  hustluh,"  he 
said.  Every  small  Southern  town  has  a  Shay  Hagan— and  needs 
a  Shay  Hagan.  He  got  the  I  nited  States  government  to  finance 
low -income  housing  in  Johnsonville  not  for  ideological  rea- 
sons but  because,  as  he  admits,  he  could  "make  a  little" 
from  it.  No  one  else  had  even  tried.  Shay  Hagan  got  two 
blacks  rather  than  one  on  the  town  planning  commission  not 
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because  he  is  a  liberal  but  because,  "Hell,  you  got  to  give  'em 
someone  to  talk  to."  Shay  Hagan  is  not  a  liberal,  he  is  what 
my  father  calls  a  "vane  specialist"— a  student  of  the  prevail- 
ing climates.  Hut  sitting  behind  his  handsome  desk,  dressed 
in  a  bright-blue  shirt  with  a  dark-blue  tie  and  slacks  the  color 
of  new  rust,  he  talked  in  an  open  and  disarming  way  and  with 
a  most  caincst  face.  He  is  immensely  likable,  as  most  Southern 
hustluhs  are. 

"I  II  show  you  what  feah  is.  We  have  got  this  city  dump  one 
block  off  of  Main  Street.  \ou  know  '.''  Il  has  been  theah  for 
twenty-five  years  and  we  have  been  tryin'  to  eliminate  it— to 
get  th"  garbage  out  of  town.  We  are  goin'  to  start  usin'  proper 
land  fill  round  the  county  like.  Hut  we  have  got  to  buy  th' 
pioper  equipment,  you  know?  and  th'  total  maximum  cost 
is  SI 7.000.  which  is  a  \er\  big  lot  for  this  town  because  we 
have  just  been  makin'  our  way.  We  had  to  figure  some  way 
to  bring  in  additional  revenue,  to  retire  that  obligation.  So 
we  figured  how  for  residents  and  businesses  in  town  we  would 
increase  theah  garbage-collection  rates  one  dollar  a  month. 
Those  areas  we  are  servicing  outside  th'  city  limits,  we  would 
increase  theah  garbage-collection  rev'nues  two-fifty  a  month."' 

Shay  I  lagan  paused  a  minute,  shook  his  head  slow  ly,  and 
then  leaned  across  the  desk  and  said.  "I  am  tellin'  you— I 
thought  we  were  going  to  he  tallied  and  feathered.  Hecause 
everybody  theah  at  the  town  meeting  said  the\  couldn't  afford 
that  dolluh  now.  A  dolluh  a  month.  They  can't  afford  that 
dolluh  a  month  increase  because— look  at  how  manv  of  'm 
are  goin'  be  on  unemployment  income.  Thai  dolluh's  gonna 
mean  something.  They  begged  us— please  don't  do  this— 
wait  until  this  situation  settles  down  heah  at  Wellman. 

"\ru  industry?  Onlv  if  th'  industry  is  first  approved  by 
Mr.  \\  ellman  and  if  it's  a  related  industry,  because  a  related 
industry  is  able  to  maintain  th"  proper  wage  level.  You  take 
I  nion  Carbide.  Good  Laward  hav'  mercy,  if  Union  Carbide 
moved  in  heah  it  would  practically  send  Wellman  unduh. 
That  is  what  they  sa\  and  my  inclination  is  to  believe  them. 
Nobody  but  them  reall)  knows  what  the  profit  margin  is  on 
textiles— family-owned  business  and  all  that— bat  the\  say  it  s 
very  low  .  Since  nineteen  fifty  -foah  this  area  has  grow  n  so 
phenomenal  that  people  have  not  got  over  appreciatin*  what 
has  come  heah  because  of  Mr.  Wellman.  And  people'd  rather 
have  th'  low  wages  than  not  have  Mr.  Wellman  heah.  I  think 
we  can  anticipate  this  growth  for  twenty  yeahs  and  then 
finally  th'  unions  will  take  over.  The  unions  got  to  or  go 
unduh.  Industry's  got  to  follow  the  labor,  then  the  union's 
got  to  follow  the  industry.  1  know  fo'  a  fact  that  theah  was  a 
fella  sent  down  by  Mr.  Wellman  to  South  America  to  look 
round.  I  better  stop  right  theah.  Fella  came  in  heah  th'  other 
daj  and  told  me  "bout  some  rumor  of  somethin'  goin"  on  in 
town  and  1  -aid.  "Tell  me  more."  And  he  said.  'Hail.  I've  done 
told  vou  more "n  I've  heard."  "  Shay  Hagan  grinned  and  said. 
"And  I've  done  told  you  more'n  I've  heard."" 


I WENT  TO  LUNCH  AT  THK  COUNTRY  CLUB  with  Hilly  Mace 
and  some  of  the  Wellman  executives,  as  congenial  a  group 
of  men  as  I  have  met  on  the  trip.  It  was  a  mixed  gathering- 
Yankees  and  Southerners.  The  dining  room  overlooking  the 
golf  course  was  almost  deserted  because  most  people  were 
eating  together  in  a  separate  wing.  A  luncheon  was  being 
held  there  of  town  and  area  businessmen  to  organize  com- 
munity support  behind  W  ellman  s  fight  to  keep  out  the  union. 
No  blacks  were  present.  The  very  tall  and  distinguished  man 
whom  I  heard  open  the  luncheon  with  prayer  as  I  waited  for 


Rill)  Mace  and  his  friends  said,  with  bowed  head,  'V  1 
pray,  Dear  God,  that  everything  we  do  in  this  meeting  ic 
will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  our  community." 

The  people  in  Johnsonville  were  apprehensive  of  k; 
with  an  outsider  about  Wellman  Industries.  They  are  m 
of  the  contradictions  of  its  presence,  of  the  many  y 
provides  and  of  the  condition  the  town  would  be  in  i  ,V 
man  were  not  there.  But  they  also  know  textile  wages  a  1< 
which  means  the  working  man  is  subsidizing  the  in  st 
and  they  fret  about  being  so  completely  dependent  up  < 
company.  There  are  people  who  say  that  if  Wellman  "jl 
the  inside  instead  of  the  outside  of  the  city  limits,  an  p 
the  taxes  it  should  pay.  this  tow  n  could  really  do  somf  h 

Hut  the  same  man  who  said  that  also  told  me,  "Yoi  ,c 
hear  a  bad  word  in  this  town  about  Jack  Wellman  hirei 
To  the  contrary.  I  heard  him  commended  even  by  criiis 
the  company.  Realizing  that  blacks  would  be  coming  i:  :r 
the  tenant  farms  as  the  county  changed  from  agricube 
industry.  Jack  W  ellman  knew  they  would  need  housL. 
purchased  a  farm  on  the  edge  of  town  and  turned  it  i  o 
attractive  residential  area.  Lots  were  made  available 
blacks  for  $800  including  landscaping  and  more  than  Jj 
families  have  bought  or  built  homes  in  the  $12,500  to  %  ,( 
price  range.  Wellman  also  threatened  personally  to  with 
his  support  from  the  Dixie  Youth  League  (the  local;,i 
League  l  unless  it  was  integrated:  it  was.  And  he  has  i.ri 
sivelv  supported  vocational  education  training  for  blac  i 
white-  in  Florence  County  and  throughout  the  state.  , 

"But  absolutely  the  best  thing  he  did,"  one  local  bu,i< 
man  said,  "was  to  bring  in  Fran  Bidder.  Fran  Buhler 
greatest  thing  to  happen  to  Johnsonville  since  the 
Fox." 

Franchot  Buhler  is  a  national  asset.  I  will  agree  l\a 
He  does  not  act  like  one:  he  seems  more  like  a  monk  m 
ing  from  fifty  years  in  a  monastery,  blinking  at  the  li^iis 
the  television  crews  there  to  interview  him.  And  he  * 
equally  as  uneasy  being  asked  why  he  is  there. 

"Well,  I— there  was  a  need  for  someone— they  said;) 
sonville  is— people  wanted  to  get  together— a  chance  to  i - 
do  something  worthwhile.  I  guess." 

To  make  a  difference?  \ 

"Maybe." 

Have  you  ? 

"Maybe.  A  little.  I  don't  know."  And  he  shrugs.  J 
It  is  hard  to  interview  a  man  who  w  ill  not  talk,  bul  : 
Buhler  prefers  to  listen.  That  is  his  strategy  and  tale  : 
listens  to  other  people.  He  will  sit  and  listen  to  aip 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  etc.  Follow  him  on  any  give  < 
around  Johnsonville  and  he  will  be  listening:  in  Da: 
Poston's  office,  in  the  rear  of  David  Marsh  -  hardware^ 
in  Reo  Cooper's  tobacco  barn,  on  Billy  King's  front  yt 
under  Mrs.  Sophie's  live  oak.  in  the  school  cafeteria,  11 
the  corner  there  at  the  H&L  Cafe.  By  the  time  he  sto 
tening  to  whoever  is  talking,  that  man  knows  Fran  L 
is  not  going  to  do  anything  for  him.  That  is  exactly 
Fran  Buhler  was  listening  for,  and  he  leaves.  It  is  ; 
talent  for  a  thirty-year-old  radical. 

Fran  Buhler  came  to  Johnsonville  in  roughly  tlii- 
Jack  W  ellman  heard  Blair  Butterworth  make  a  speech 
the  free-enterprise  system's  capacity  to  provoke  comn  i 
change  if  its  leaders  took  the  initiative.  He  brought  1:1 
worth  to  Johnsonville  to  discuss  his  ideas  with  Wellmi 
ficials  and  town  fathers,  and  Butterworth  suggested  that 
the  town  really  seemed  ready  to  get  something  done. 
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bring  in  someone  who  could  serve  as  a  kind  of  city 
r,  a  man  to  help  them  attack  the  problems  of  idle 

economic  growth,  and  other  concerns  which  in  a 
;ity,  of  course,  would  be  promptly  solved  by  highly 
xperts.  The  town  council  said  great,  but  we  cannot  af- 
■en  a  modestly  paid  amateur.  Whereupon  Jack  Wellman 

to  finance  the  project  if  the  town  council  would  as- 
the  leadership  and  he  could  fade  out  of  the  picture, 
lat  is  how  Franchot  Buhler  of  Tennessee,  a  graduate  of 
l-Newman  University  and  a  former  student  at  Union 
igical  Seminary,  came  to  occupy  the  shoebox  office  of 
)mmunity  Planning  Center  on  Main  Street  in  John- 
e. 

explanation  of  what  happened  after  that  is  rather 
r:  ''I  just  went  around  listening  to  people  talk  until 
aid  something  which  we  all  realized  made  sense." 

did  not  just  come  heah  and  sit  on  his  fanny,  if  you 
what  I  mean."  Shay  Hagan  said.  "Theah  was  mo'  to  it 
nat.  In  his  own  should  I  say  rather  quiet  way  he  told 
.ay  it  does  happen  to  be.  Which  is  that  if  this  heah  town 
)in'  to  be  saved,  it  would  have  to  save  itself.  He  said  it 
tly  we  did  almost  not  heah  him,  but  we  did." 

Johnsonville  Planning  Commission  with  five  whites 
to  blacks,  which  Buhler  urged  them  to  organize  soon 
le  arrived,  conducted  a  survey  of  the  town's  needs  and 
ms  in  cooperation  with  state  agencies.  The  result  was 
mmendation  for  a  five-year  program  ranging  from  a 
illion-dollar  public-works  program  (there  is  no  ade- 
sewage  system  I  to  a  Get-A-Dentist  Committee.  The 
:ouncil  approved  the  program  and  Johnsonville  began 
ig  lurch  forward. 

e  important  thing  is  they  decided."  Fran  Buhler  said 
le  had  stared  into  his  Coke  for  five  minutes.  I  wrote  it 
verbatim  because  at  the  moment  I  thought  it  might 
only  sentence  he  would  utter  all  day.  (The  report  was 
pressive.  I  learned  from  others  in  Johnsonville,  that 
r  was  invited  to  "\v  ashington  to  appear  before  a  Congres- 
subcommittee  on  small  towns;  rumor  is  he  arrived  in 
aring  room,  sat  down  behind  the  witness  table,  and  said. 
"  Congress  was  so  astonished  that  someone  was  willing 
en  that  he  was  awarded  a  medal,  which  around  John- 
le  is  called  The  Order  of  the  Big  Ear. ) 
re  have  been  reversals.  The  summer  recreation  pro- 
railed  fo  r  a  youth  choir  to  come  over  from  Birmingham 
in  the  homes  of  Johnsonville  people  while  conducting 
ic  workshop  for  the  young  people  of  the  town,  but  some- 
he  word  got  around  among  a  few  Christians  in  the 
unity  that  its  covert  purpose  was  to  bring  about  the 
ation  of  the  churches,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned, 
e  real  problem  is  for  people  to  want  to  stay  committed." 
3uhler  said  in  a  remarkably  loquacious  moment.  "Soon 
ill  this  started  we  had  a  town-hall  meeting  in  the  high- 
gym  and  a  lot  of  people  came  It  was  the  first  time 
e  were  ever  in  the  same  meeting.  People  got  up 
•emed  excited  about  a  chance  to  say  what  they  thought 
tvn  needs.  They  talked  about  the  bad  drainage,  the  sew- 
te  lack  of  any  adequate  leisure  program  for  the  kids,  the 
s— you  know,  they  were  real  proud  about  how  John- 
le  went  about  integrating  the  schools.  They  even  spoke 
f  said  the  town  should  look  prettier  than  it  does,  that  it 
1  be  cleaned  up,  all  those  boarded-up  buildings  on  n  in 
torn  down.  People  were  talking  with  each  other  n< 
stening  to  politicians.  I  myself  felt  as  excited  as  I  thin! 
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"A  lot  of  those  people  haven't  kept  at  it.  Some  of  the 
leaders  have,  but  like  every  other  small  town,  people  here 
can  feel  terribly  satisfied— little  hunt,  little  fish,  groceries  on 
the  table— and  what  else  do  you  need?  What  I've  been  trying 
to  help  them  see  is  that  if  we  ever  do  get  that  sewer  system, 
Johnsonville  will  have  a  sewer  system  and  that's  all,  unless 
the  people  decide  to  keep  hammering  away  at  the  job  of  self- 
determination." 

And  then  he  lapsed  into  that  characteristic  silence  about 
himself.  I  plied  him  with  more  Cokes  but  nothing  happened. 
I  did  manage  to  bootleg  a  letter  he  had  once  written  to  a 
friend.  In  it  he  said, 

//  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing  can  come  up 
with  221  ways  to  save  our  cities,  why  can't  ive  come  through 
with  one  or  two  suggestions  for  the  J '  ohnsonvilles?  On  the 
way  to  becoming  a  livable  community,  Johnsonville  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  municipal  sin:  it  won't  fit 
into  the  neat  categories  of  federal  classification.  W  ith  all 
due  respect  to  the  agencies,  their  programs,  and  the  enab- 
ling legislation  under  which  they  operate,  Johnsonville  is 
not  rural  enough  for  Farmer's  Home.  It's  not  lagging 
enough,  its  unemployment  is  not  persistent  or  substantial 
enough,  for  EDA.  It  can't  afford  8  per  cent  interest  and  it 
doesn't  want  to  go  on  welfare.  .  .  .  This  is  a  town  in  transi- 
tion. Tenant  farmers  have  become  foremen  and  the  grave- 
yard shift  has  replaced  milking  .  .  .  The  profound  thing 
about  the  transition  is.  and  put  this  doivn  in  your  ekistical 
notebook,  it's  rural-suburban.  For  those  who  are  making  it. 
the  middle  step  in  the  traditional  rural  to  urban  to  subur- 
ban pilgrimage  is  being  omitted.  This  is  the  suburbs.  These 
folks  are  here  (I'm  talking  about  those  with  a  choice) 
for  the  same  reasons  social  worker  types  live  in  Maryland 
or  New  York  copywriters  in  Connecticut.  Attitudinally. 
they  come  out  of  the  same  place!  Cities  are  crowded,  dirty, 
evil,  and  no  place  to  raise  kids.  .  .  .  It's  the  damndest  thing 
when  you  think  about  it.  Johnsonville  is  more  like  suburbia 
than  anywhere  else,  with  the  professionals  in  Country 
Club  Estates,  W  ellman  Heights,  and  Laurel  Shores,  blue 
collar  in  the  trailer  parks  and  a  block  off  Main  Street,  and 
the  agri-industrials  -those  who  work  straight  40  and 
farm  on  the  side — in  Vox  and  Possum  Fork.  .  .  .  There  are 
rural  ghettoes  here.  too.  Not  like  those  you  heard  about  in 
Soc.  101 — they  are  more  dispersed.  Which  means  the) 
aren't  as  obvious,  don't  stick  out  like  Watts  or  Hough. 
They  haven't  exploded  violently,  so  we  conclude  the  frus- 
tration may  not  be  as  raw.  nor  the  misery  so  acute.  But  1 
really  don't  know  hou  bad  it  is  in  those  shacks  behind 
the  cornfields  and  between  the  tobacco  patches.  When  1 
visit  one  of  these  homes  ...  I  feel  like  I'm  invading  their 
privacy.  The  Man  comes  to  hire  you  on  or  collect,  not  to 
talk  about  what  you're  up  against.  So  they  suspect  me,  tell 
me  what  they  think  I  want  to  hear,  and  Em  glad  they're  so 
resourceful.  Who  knows  what  the  next  guy  might  be  after? 
.  .  .  To  think  about  what  I'm  doing  here  as  history-bend- 
ing or  future-shaping  is  presumptuous.  But  it  takes  a 
measure  of  presumption  to  keep  going  sometimes.  I  don't 
leant  to  perform  the  function  of  the  monastics  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  preserving  and  perpetuating  culture  without 
questioning  it.  Xor  do  I  leant  to  march  around  Jericho, 
throning  rocks  through  the  windows  and  burning  the  cul- 
tural file  cabinets.  .  .  . 

So  he  came  to  Johnsonville. 

And  the  man  who  started  this  digression,  who  is  not  overly 
keen  on  social  reform  or  the  power  of  Wellman  Industries, 
repeated  his  comment  to  me:  "The  best  thing  Jack  Wellman 
did  was  to  bring  that  bo)  in  here.*"  And  Shay  Hagan  said, 
"Oh  mah  Laward.  he  is  g-r-a-t-e." 
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I DROVE  PAST  THE  TOBACCO  AND  THE  CORN  and  a  few  miles 
outside  of  town  I  came  upon  Reo  Cooper  sitting  in  his 
dusty  Ford  Galaxy  beneath  the  Tree  of  Life.  He  stirred  slowly 
from  his  rnidaftei noon  nap,  -hook  in\  hand,  and  suggested 
that  I  >it  on  the  fender  of  the  car  while  he  occupied  the  little 
stool  leaning  up  against  the  trunk  of  the  massive  water  oak. 

He  pointed  abo\e  him  and  said  he  called  it  the  Tree  of  Life 
"cause  mi  main  folks  workin  in  th1  fields  01  passin'  down 
this  oF  road  stops  and  finds  rest  here  in  th'  shade.  Th'  high- 
way department  wanted  to  put  a  new  road  through  heah  and 
cut  it  down,  and  I  said,  "Oh  no.  oh  no.  if  you  have  t'  cut  down 
th'  Tree  of  Life,  we  can  do  without  th'  road.  An'  th'  tree  is 
still  heah  and  folks  are  always  welcome  to  stop." 

Reo  Cooper  was  born  one  mile  down  this  road  fifty-six 
years  ago.  He  worked  for  white  fanners  until  he  managed  to 
buy  the  small  farm  which  is  now  his  home.  He  also  runs  a 
grocery  in  an  unpainted  building  no  larger  than  three  Flor- 
ence County  privies  nailed  together  between  the  highway  and 
the  loh.ii  i  a.  Hi-  i  .li-cil  -c  \  rii  children  I  hi  .-.  six  of  whom  have 
gone  North.  Many  years  ago.  he  helped  to  organize  the 
N  \  VCP  and  then  the  Florence  County  Voters'  League  with 
the  purpose  of  registering  black  voters.  He  fought  battles  in 
this  corner  of  the  counts  through  long  years  when  he  felt 
"mighty  alone."  and  he  looks  older  than  his  age.  There  is  in 
his  voice  a  deep  richness,  a  dignity  worn  like  a  single  medal 
on  the  tunic  of  an  old  veteran  observing  Armistice  Day  fifty 
years  later. 

But  Reo  Cooper  has  not  retired.  Although  he  is  a  private 
man  who  shuns  the  stage,  the  legends  of  his  influence  are 
many.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  after  the  schools  were 
integrated,  several  classrooms  remained  segregated.  Reo 
Cooper  was  allegedly  told  In  ofhcials  that  they  could  do 
nothing  about  it.  to  which  he  replied.  "Then  I  will  find  some- 
one who  can."  HFW  officials  appeared  shortly  thereafter  and 
the  last  color  bars  fell.  It  is  also  said  that  when  a  restaurant 
over  in  the  next  count)  refused  to  serve  blacks  even  after 
the  Public  Accommodations  Act  of  1965.  Reo  Cooper  dis- 
appeared for  several  days,  returned  with  some  kind  of 
mysterious  letter  which  was  then  sent  by  messenger  to  the 
proprietor  who.  the  story  reports,  sought  a  black  who  had 
been  refused  service,  took  him  by  the  arm.  and  led  him  into 
the  restaurant.  I  do  not  know  if  such  things  are  true.  \\  hen 
Reo  Cooper  is  asked  about  them  he  merely  smiles  and  wipes 
the  August  sweat  from  his  brow .  A  respected  farmer  and  a 
member  of  the  town  planning  commission.  I  suppose,  keeps 
such  things  to  himself. 

"Oh,  theah  was  tough  times."  he  said.  "Sure  theah  was. 
Plenty  o'  times  I  left  home  I  wasn't  expectin'  to  get  back. 
I  am  certain  that  I  am  heah  today  because  of  th'  good  white 
folks.  One  white  man  made  the  long  trip  out  heah  once  just  to 
tell  me  about  what  some  other  folks  was  gonna  do  to  me  one 
night.  I  nevah  really  paid  no  mind  to  it  cause  I  figger  a  man 
only  got  one  life  to  live  and  one  time  to  die  and  I  wasn't 
supposed  t'  die  in  nobody  else's  time."  And  he  laughed  and 
shook  the  handkerchief  at  a  fly. 

"Things  have  changed.  Things  are  pretty  pleasant  'long 
that  line.  Our  big  problem  is  employment.  Any  decent  job 
in  these  parts  ain't  goin*  to  a  Negro  if  the  white  man  can 
he  p  it.  Common  labor,  sure,  but  that's  all.  It's  an  ol'  Southern 
tradition.  Some  of  th"  young  Southern  whites  got  a  different 
mind  but  we  still  got  some  old  ones  hangin'  on  the  ropes. 
Get  some  of  the  dieharders  out  o'  there  and  you  can  prob- 
ably do  pretty  good.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  things  are  workin' 
in  our  favor  now.  I  don't  reckon  I  ought  t'  say  these  things 


to  somebody  I  don't  know.  You  ain't  one  o'  them 

crackers,  are  you?" 

And  he  laughed  and  shooed  another  fly. 

"Our  problem"— in  the  patois  of  his  speech  the 
long— "problem"  is  "probe-lim"  and  "Johnsonvilh 
"Jones-unville"— "is  that  after  all  these  yeahs  the  white  1a 
is  still  tryin'  to  say  what  the  black  man  wants.  You  tak  hi 
point  you  heard  at  Wellman's,  that  Negroes  prefer  whi  \  \ 
supervise  'em.  or  that  Negroes  will  not  work  more  'n  rl 
hours,  or  that  Negroes  do  not  want  to  be  supervisors.  It  < 
our  problem  would  be  solved  if  th'  white  man  would  jes 
for  himself  and  let  th'  black  man  speak  for  himself.  Youi 
heah  it  said  that  th'  white  man  is  lyin'  when  he  says  01 
things.  They  are  only  lyin'  to  themselves,  because  they  a  i; 
norant  "of  the  Negro,  and  most  lies  people  tell  therm  vi 
begin  in  ignorance.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  black  mai,ir 
so  they  tell  themselves  lies  'bout  'em. 

"Th'  problem  at  Wellman's  is  that  certain  jobs  are  ;1 
gated  for  blacks,  certain  jobs  for  whites.  And  th'  job  f< 
blacks  are  th'  lower-payin'  jobs.  Theah  information  on^e 
age  wages  is  never  broken  down  for  the  blacks  by  thems  e 
I  talk  to  lots  of  Negroes  w  ho  w  ork  theah.  In  th'  synl  :t 
department  Negro  men  are  gettin'  a  low  pay  rate  of  $1.9  pi 
hour  and  white  women  are  gettin'  a  rate  of  $2.20  per  )i 
doin'  the  same  work.  I  know  machine  workers  gettin'  $l.i  i 
hour  and  wool  workers  gettin'  $1.73.  and  th'  proble 
they  May  in  those  jobs  yeah  in  and  yeah  out.  They  will 
you  over  theah  that  Negro  turnover  is  high.  It  is  high  e 
because  Negroes  get  discouraged.  If  you  believed  you  « 
doomed  to  be  a  hooker  (a  worker  who  moves  bundl  i 
wool  in  the  processing  plant  I  th'  rest  of  your  life,  you  igj 
quit.  too.  But  th'  Negroes  have  not  been  shown  at  Wel  i£ 
that  they  can  move  up.  One  o"  my  boys  was  workin'  il 
theah  when  they  was  buildin'  that  plant.  When  the^ig 
started  they  gave  the  whites  'bout  six  weeks  schooling 
not  th*  Negroes.  He  left,  my  boy  did. 

"Of  course  they  want  a  union.  If  you  was  black,  \n 
w  ant  a  union,  'cause  vou  goin'  to  w  ant  every  dime  yoi  :s 
get.  You  go  down  to  Mr.  Turner's  store  and  you  wal  i 
alongside  a  white  man  from  the  plant  who's  makin'  mo 
you.  and  you  both  want  a  pound  of  bacon  that  costs  99  oil 
That  butcher  ain't  gonna  sell  it  to  th'  other  fella  for  99  n 
and  then  say  he  will  sell  it  to  you  for  80  cents  cause  you  :m 
20  per  cent  less  than  th"  white  man.  No  suh.  th'  cost  of  i 
ain't  no  respecter  of  persons.  And  when  vou  have  been  pi  i 
that  hook  into  that  wool  fo"  yeahs.  and  you  ain't  got  mo,1 
show  fo'  it  than  a  job  you  might  lose  any  day  to  the  Japa  s 
and  you  know  th'  guy  above  you  is  goofin'  off  but  is  gi  i 
away  with  stayin'  above  you  cause  you  is  black,  and  the  u  c 
come  along  and  say.  'I'll  get  that  job  for  you.'  you(i: 
gonna  vote  for  th'  union  whether  it  delivers  or  not.  c 
been  fo'ced  to  vote  fo't. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  Mr.  Wellman.  no.  I  don't.  I  thinlt 
people  under  him  with  that  ol'  Southern  tradition.  Mr.  1  '1 
man  came  down  here  and  he  has  done  good  for  everyon  1 
has,  but  he  had  to  rely  on  local  men.  bo'n  and  br'd  in  Sij 
Carolina,  the  ones  who  brag  'bout  how  many  Negroes  ( 
got  workin'  for  'em  although  they  all  are  common  labp  r 
Common  labor,  go  to  it.  Skilled  labor,  no  suh.  hands  f 
so-r-r-r-eee.  When  the  whites  starts  off  so  much  ahead,  the 
somethin*  wrong,  somethin'  wrong.  There  is  some 
wrong!" 

And  it  was  the  only  time  during  the  afternoon  tha 
raised  his  voice. 


NOT  HARD  TO  CONCLUDE  WHY  WELLMAN'S  wool  combing 

ohnsonville  amounts  to  35  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  supply: 
Z.  Wellman,  president  and  chief  operating  officer,  ar- 
:arly  and  stays  late.  He  had  returned  at  midnight  from 
ness  trip  to  Boston  and  was  in  his  office  at  eight  when 
him  the  next  morning.  He  is  not  a  man  for  small  talk 
use  answers,  and  I  was  not  with  him  very  long  before 
ng  that  this  man  could  run  the  Pentagon.  He  has  the 
t  confidence  of  an  airline  pilot,  the  competitiveness  of  a 
and  the  humility  of  a  man  who  has  the  mayor  of  the 

his  payroll— legitimately. 
1 1  don't  want  this  town  for  myself."  he  said.  "I  believe 
ought  to  be  a  good  town  because  I  live  here.  If  I  lived 
5ton,  I  would  be  taking  as  much  an  interest  as  I  do 
msonville.  I  would  like  to  see  Johnsonville  pick  up  and 
and  do  the  things  you  want  your  hometown  to  do.  But 
arted  pushing  people  around,  or  the  company  started 
like  the  old  coal  czars  did,  nothing  would  happen  but 
and  resentment.  Sure  we  are  the  biggest  employer  in 
and  that's  different  from  being  the  smallest,  but  that's 
of  life  and  not  the  result  of  dictation.  I  would  like  to 
her  industries  in  here.  The  town  needs  diversity." 
aeone  had  given  me  a  copy  of  the  company  house  organ 
a  column  in  it  in  which  Jack  Wellman  had  written: 
greatest  war  on  poverty  is  a  successful  corporation."  In 
lad  also  said  that  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  slogan 
'  Poverty— Go  to  Work'  that  he  gave  it  to  his  wife  to 
in  her  pocketbook.  I  asked  him  about  it. 
s  true.  If  you've  seen  our  ads  urging  public  support 
ducing  imports,  you've  seen  our  point  that  'America  s 
lis  have  made  her  great.'  I  believe  that.  And  when  I 
ler  what  imports  are  doing  to  us,  I  realize  that  they 
>sting  jobs.  They  are  hurting  towns  like  Johnsonville 
se  they're  putting  people  off  payrolls  and  back  on  the 
e  rolls,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  good  for  the  com- 

I  the  country,  or  the  men  and  women  who  are  involved, 
at  what  happened  to  the  silk  industry.  It  could  happen 
ol.  There  are  people  in  Washington  who  say  that  if 
ages  are  the  only  way  to  keep  the  textile  industry  in 
ica,  then  let  it  go  to  Japan.  I  think  that  is  very  short- 
d.  It  is  not  a  question  of  low  wages.  It  is  paying  what 
arket  will  bear." 

;  more  intensely  he  talked.  I  noted,  the  more  he  looked 
younger  Jack  Hawkins,  especialh  with  that  huge  square 
Jut  I  do  not  think  he  was  acting. 

es,  I  am  aware  of  what  some  blacks  say  about  some  of 
roblems.  But  it  is  true  that  we  are  paying  wages  the 
;t  will  bear.  We're  not  paying  low  wages  because  there's 
cy  of  paying  low  wages.  In  the  face  of  our  competition 
ahroad  and  our  profit  margin  we  would  be  out  of  busi- 
f  we  competed  with  other  industries.  Look  at  any  textile 
iion  and  you  will  see  that  we're  all  in  the  same  boat, 
e  do  have  a  high  turnover  of  blacks— I'd  say  80  per  cent 
i  annual  basis.  I  don't  think  it  is  because  they  don't 
lie  work  here.  Many  of  them  just  want  to  work  long 
;hnot  to  jeopardize  welfare  payments.  When  I  check  into 
sason  for  our  problem,  it's  welfare.  1  believe  in  some 
of  welfare  but  I  especially  believe  in  welfare  that  works, 
elfare  that  takes  away  the  incentive  to  work.  We  have 
raining  schools,  night  classes,  and  other  programs,  but 

II  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  that  turnover,  I  T  ,  f 
still  want  that  welfare.  Then  of  course  there  is  migration 

of  the  best,  most  talented  Negroes  have  left  this  area. 
:  been  left  with  many  who  are  largely  illiterate,  poorly 


motivated,  and  difficult  to  train.  We've  tried  to  have  black 
supervisors.  My  people  tell  me  they  have  really  tried,  but 
the  Negroes  have  been  asked  and  they  just  don't  seem  to 
want  the  responsibility.  There's  always  the  problem  of  finding 
people  with  the  mental  competence  to  do  these  jobs.  You  just 
have  to  keep  trying. 

"The  union?  I  think  it  is  more  a  black-power  movement. 
It's  not  really  a  complaint  about  wages,  conditions,  or  bene- 
fits—it's this  black-power  thing,  it's  the  mood  with  blacks  all 
over  the  country.  We're  not  immune  from  it  down  here. 

"There  are  plenty  of  pressures.  The  union  thing.  The  im- 
ports. Prices.  I  am  going  to  have  to  lay  off  some  more  people 
soon,  people  who  have  been  w  ith  me  several  years.  You  take 
the  highly  skilled  wool  buyers— it  takes  a  man  seven  years 
to  learn  that  business.  They  can  t  turn  around  and  get  an- 
other job  in  their  field.  I  feel  for  them. 

"Maybe  I'm  cocky  or  something  but  I  think  there'll  always 
be  wool.  I  think  one  way  or  the  other  we'll  continue  to  handle 
wool  in  this  town.  That's  why  I  guess  I  want  to  see  it  do 
things.  That's  why  I  was  willing  to  help  the  planning  project. 
The  biggest  problem  in  a  town  like  this  is  apathy.  You  can 
shake  it  up  with  projects  like  the  sewer  thing,  the  housing  we 
got  over  there  for  the  Negroes— things  that  get  people  talking 
and  pulling  together.  But  this  is  a  good  place  to  live.  I  want 
to  keep  making  it  better  for  everybody,  all  races.  As  Johnson- 
ville goes,  so  goes  Wellman." 

And  vice  versa. 


Washington,  D.C. 


■  STOPPED   AT   A  KIOSK   ON   THE.  ELLIPSE  SOUth  of  the  White 

House  and  picked  up  a  brochure  which  welcomed  me  to 
the  nation's  capital.  It  also  informed  me  that  "in  every  age, 
there  has  been  one  city  which  has  seemed  to  be  the  center  of 
the  world,  which  the  Fates  have  chosen  to  be  the  guardian 
for  the  hopes  of  all  men.  to  hold  and  control  their  aspira- 
tions, to  determine  the  probability  of  their  glory,  or  their 
happiness,  or  their  misery,  their  bondage  or  their  freedom. 

"That  world  city  in  our  time  is  Washington." 

In  the  middle  of  the  center  of  the  w  orld,  in  the  Third  Police 
District,  ten  blocks  north  of  the  White  House  and  oidy  a 
brisk  walk  from  the  fashionable  parties  being  held  at  that 
hour  in  Georgetown  and  along  Embassy  Row.  Officer  Willie 
Lofton  tested  the  siren  on  his  patrol  car.  It  worked.  His 
companion,  Robert  Horan,  said,  "Willie,  if  they  didn't  furnish 
us  with  one  of  those  things,  you'd  buy  yourself  one  for  Christ- 
mas." Willie  Lofton  started  to  reply  but  the  voice  of  the  dis- 
patcher interrupted :  "Shooting  reported  in  front  of  Republic 
Theater  on  Thirteenth."  Lofton  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and 
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two  blocks  down  the  street  we  could  see  people  running. 
"They're  starting  early  tonight,"  Lofton  said;  he  and  Horan 
had  only  begun  the  8:00  P.M.  shift  thirteen  minutes  ago. 

A  white  Pontiac  convertible  sat  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  theater— the  marquee  proclaimed  "A  New  World  of  Thrills 
Beneath  the  Planet  of  the  Apes"— and  Lofton  and  Horan  ran 
toward  it  after  we  had  pulled  into  an  alley  and  stopped.  Some- 
one had  fired  a  shotgun  at  the  driver  and  his  woman  com- 
panion, who  had  fled  into  a  bar  next  to  the  theater.  The 
driver  of  the  car,  a  huge  Negro  man  in  his  early  thirties,  was 
holding  his  left  hand,  which  was  bleeding  slightly,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  answer  any  questions.  Beneath  the  front  seat  of 
the  car  Lofton  discovered  a  holster  and  a  dozen  .45  shells  but 
no  gun.  The  driver  shook  his  head  and  said  they  were  not 
in  the  car  when  he  left  home  and.  no.  he  did  not  know  how 
they  got  here.  Lofton  did  not  believe  him.  The  man  replied, 
"That's  your  problem."  Police  searched  the  bar  into  which 
the  man's  girlfriend  had  gone  hut  they  did  not  find  a  weapon. 
While  Horan  and  other  officers  escorted  the  man  and  his 
buckshot-riddled  convertible  to  precinct  headquarters  I 
walked  with  Lofton  down  the  alley  from  which  the  assailant 
apparently  had  fired. 

The  alley  was  joined  bv  -till  a  smaller  drive  running  he- 
hind  a  long  row  of  tenement-.  There  are  1  48  miles  of  allevs 
in  the  world  city.  In  this,  the  worst  crime  precinct  in  Wash- 
ington, most  of  them  stink  with  garbage  and  are  littered 
with  broken  gin  and  whiskey  bottles.  Lofton  began  to  poke 
through  the  abandoned  car-  and  dark  cellars,  and  among  tin- 
garbage  behind  one  stoop  he  picked  up  four  empty  shotgun 
shell-.  "The  gu\  who  did  it  would  have  been  a  fool  to  run 
from  here  with  that  gun  -till  in  his  possession.  Lofton  said. 
"He  s  bound  to  have  tried  to  throw  it  away.  The  idea  is  to 
get  it,  because  if  I  can  find  that  shotgun  there's  one  more  gun 
off  the  street  that  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  getting  me  or 
some  other  officer.  Shotguns  were  used  to  murder  seven 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  last  year  and  were  weap- 
ons in  79  aggravated  assaults  and  249  robberies. 

Lofton  unsnapped  the  flap  of  his  holster  and  disappeared 
into  an  open  basement.  Three  black  teen-agers  came  down  the 
alley  drinking  strawberry  sodas  and  one  of  them  said  to  me. 
"Policemen  have  a  ball?  A  ball?  Who  they  try  in'  to  hassle 
now  ?  Whose  back  they  on  this  time?"'  And  his  companion 
said,  "They  can  plow  into  any  ol'  body  when  they  want  to, 
right?  They  can  just  look  at  me— I  don't  look  like  no  hero 
and  they  can  just  jump  out  on  me  and  beat  my  round  head 
flat."'  I  asked  if  it  had  ever  happened  to  him  and  he  replied. 
"Naw.  but  it  could."  And  thev  tossed  the  emptied  cups  in 
the  alley  and  walked  away. 

"Why  is  this  district  so  rough?"  I  asked  Lofton  as  he 
continued  his  search.  "Cause  we  got  everything.  We  got 
peddlers  and  pushers  and  junkies,  and  we  got  peddlers  and 
pushers  that  want  to  muscle  in  on  other  peddlers  and  pushers, 
and  then  you  got  a  pusher  that  fills  someone  with  bad  stuff 
and  they  come  back  to  get  him.  It  s  a  chain,  a  chain  that's  jot 
no  beginning,  no  end.  It  ju-t  goes  on  and  on.  But  in  mv  opin- 
ion, it  all  adds  up  to  one  thing.  It  adds  up  to  the  dope  traffic. 
And  1  just  don't  think  there  is  anything  much  that  a  uni- 
formed police  officer  can  do  about  that." 

He  stopped  at  another  abandoned  car.  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  raise  the  rusty  trunk,  [lulled  some  old  bedsprings  away 
from  a  wall,  and  jumped  back  startled  when  three  children 
about  five  years  old  came  sliding  down  a  mound  of  dirt  and 
debris  which  they  were  using  for  a  playground. 

He  knocked  on  the  back  door  of  a  tenement  and  a  woman 


aggravated  assaults,  and  4.590  robberies— all  ,  t 


appeared  with  a  little  girl  who  was  holding  a  doll.  "  ah 
she  said,  "I  heard  all  that  shootin'  but  I  didn't  see  anihii 
cause  I  picked  up  the  girl  here  and  ran  for  the  house,  loi 
know  who  it  was.  It  sounded  like  everybody  out  there  ad 
gun." 

"It's  getting  regular  now,"  Lofton  said  to  her. 

"It  sure  is.  It's  gettin'  regular  and  terrible." 

"We  need  the  help  of  people  like  y  ou  if  we're  goings  s 
them  off  the  streets.  At  least  to  get  the  guns  off." 

"It  just  seems  like  everybody  has  a  gun,"  she  said.  "  la 
know  where  they  get  them.  It  seems  you  can  buy  the^  ji 
like  candy  in  a  store."  According  to  official  police  r  ioi 
revolvers  and  pistols  were  used  last  year  in  130  mide 
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world  city. 

"That  gun  has  to  be  somewhere  in  this  area,"  Lobi 
peated  as  he  walked  along  the  alley.  "He  just  couldn'flel 
stupid  as  to  try  to  get  out  of  here  with  it.  Unless  }  t 
confusion  he  came  back  and  got  it."  The  largest  rat  -aa 
ever  seen  jumped  from  the  top  of  a  garbage  can  and  sori 
in  front  of  us.  ( 

Lofton  leaned  over  and  picked  up  a  newspaper  r<  _4 
shaped  like  a  long-barrel  gun.  "This  is  what  he  brougbit 
here  with."  he  said.  "I  sure  would  like  to  find  that  gun. 

Horan  returned  from  the  station  and  said  the  man  oi 
not  talk.  "Apparently  it  was  some  kind  of  personal  feuf 
-aid.  "Somebody  tried  to  ambush  him  and  he  knows  io 
is.  But  he  doesn't  want  our  help.  I  think  he  thinks  heVta 
care  of  him  himself." 

We  got  back  into  the  patrol  car.  "Did  you  notice  m 
thing?"  W  illie  Lofton  asked  of  Horan. 

"No,  what?" 

"1  didn't  use  my  siren." 

W  e  cruised  between  Q  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  in  pj 
of  the  city  that  I  had  only  seen  occasionally  from  a  psi 
car  during  seven  years  in  Washington.  Twenty  minute  ial 
the  dispatcher  reported  a  robbery  by  two  armed  me  o 
block  from  the  Republic  Theater.  Another  car  was  s|t 
investigate.  In  less  than  an  hour  there  were  six  robbe  : 
ports.  There  w  ere  9.338  robberies  and  898  attempte*  r< 
beries  reported  in  the  center  of  the  world  last  year,  h 
1.799  of  the  robberies  had  been  cleared  up.  There « 
18.256  burglaries.  That  is  only  the  number  reported. 

Willie  Lofton  is  twenty-four,  a  tall  slender  blac  i 
migrant  from  North  Carolina.  The  ease  and  coolness  vi 
which  he  carries  himself  led  one  of  his  fellow  officer;  al 
black,  to  say  that  Willie  Lofton  is  conceited:  I  think  tjhl 
rect  description  is  aplomb.  His  companion.  Robert  Hon. 
a  native  of  W  ashington.  He  is  twenty-two.  a  soft-sdc 
introverted  shy  young  man  with  full  hair,  a  moustachf.a 
steel-rimmed  glasses  that  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  M 
ate  student  in  English  literature.  He  is  white.  Both  me'li 
in  the  area  they  patrol.  It  is  a  black  area,  of  course;  i< 
of  W  ashington  is.  W  hen  I  came  here  as  a  student  inte 
1954  just  over  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public-s  c 
system  were  black.  They  increased  to  79.7  per  cent  w  n 
moved  to  Washington  in  1960  and  when  I  left,  seven  2 
later,  they  were  93  per  cent  of  the  school  enrollment.  ^  s 
ington.  in  fact,  is  the  largest  plantation  left  in  America 
run  for  the  United  States  government  by  an  overseer  nji 
John  McMillan,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Distr 
Columbia  Committee  and  w  hose  home  is  in  Florence  Cc  >' 
South  Carolina.  He  has  run  the  center  of  the  world  j 
1948.  He  would  have  been  forced  to  retire  two  vears  ago 
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;en  in  civil  service.  There  are  850,000  people  on  his 
tion,  three  times  as  many  people  as  live  in  the  State  of 
ing,  which  has  two  United  States  Senators  and  one 
er  of  Congress.  The  world  city  has  John  McMillan. 
DUt  of  six  of  his  subjects  live  in  inadequate  housing, 
undred  twenty  thousand  of  them  earn  less  than  $3,000 
lly. 

received  a  call  to  go  to  an  apartment  to  deal  with  "an 
ited  guest."  The  young  white  man  who  met  us  outside 
hat  another  man  upstairs  refused  to  leave  the  apart- 
"Is  he  a  friend?"  Lofton  asked.  "Yes,  but  I  don't  want 
lere,"  he  replied.  When  we  reached  the  apartment  the 

man  and  his  "friend,"  a  black  youth,  broke  into  a 
I  argument  and  the  black  left.  The  young  man  who 
ained  began  to  weep. 

lover  s  quarrel,"  Horan  said  when  we  were  back  in 
r.  He  and  Lofton  had  not  spoken  more  than  a  dozen 
;  in  the  apartment.  "In  a  situation  like  that  the  less  you 
e  better,"  Lofton  said. 

e  get  a  lot  like  that,"  Horan  said.  "I'd  say  80  per  cent 
r  time  is  taken  up  with  noncriminal  matters:  family 
lents,  disorderlies,  dog  bites,  taking  drunks  home,  di- 
g  traffic  at  fires,  and  reports— sometimes  I  think  the 
department  exists  just  to  keep  the  paper  companies  in 
jss."  In  1969  the  Washington  police  department  spent 
)8  hours— an  average  of  393.1  hours  per  day,  or  49 
lost"  per  day— in  what  are  called  "Details  Out  of  Unit." 
day  police  spent  264  "on-duty"  hours  and  387  "off- 
hours  in  court  and  in  hearings. 

race  dispatch  sent  me  to  help  at  a  fire."  Lofton  said.  Rut 
n't  a  fire— it  was  a  homicide.  Guess  what  the  fire  trucks 
)  put  out.  A  body.  But  I  arrested  the  man  who  did  it. 


One  time  I  got  a  call  for  a  man  lying  down  in  a  hallway— 
usually  that's  a  drunk— but  when  I  got  there  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  rape.  He  was  down,  all  right,"  and  Willie  Lofton  laughed. 
"I  got  him  but  the  lady  didn't  want  to  prosecute.  Instead  she 
got  mad  at  me  because  I  didn't  have  an  ice  pack  for  her  jaw. 
I  tried  to  send  her  to  the  hospital  but  she  just  cussed  me  and 
said  she  didn't  want  a  hospital,  she  just  wanted  an  ice  pack." 

The  dispatcher  broadcast  an  alert  for  "five  white  males 
suspected  of  armed  robbery"  and  Lofton  said,  "How  about 
that?  White  males  for  a  change." 

At  the  scene  of  a  complaint  of  "two  disorderly  juveniles" 
we  were  greeted  by  a  hostile  young  man  of  about  twenty  and 
three  boys  under  ten.  No,  they  had  not  seen  anyone  with  fire- 
crackers. No,  they  had  no  idea  where  you  could  get  fire- 
crackers around  here.  "There's  where  the  corruption  of  the 
young  begins,"  Bob  Horan  said.  "He'll  teach  those  kids  to  say 
pigs  and  to  hate  cops  before  they  even  know  what  he  is  talking 
about." 

At  10:46  there  was  a  disorderly  conduct  in  a  restaurant  on 
Connecticut  Avenue  seven  blocks  from  the  office  of  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.  Two  young  men  had  ordered  a  meal  and  then  said 
they  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  Willie  Lofton  took  them  to 
the  street  and  talked  to  them  for  thirty  minutes.  "They 
ordered  the  food  knowing  they  couldn't  pay  for  it,"  Horan 
said.  "They've  been  here  from  New  Orleans  two  weeks,  going 
from  restaurant  to  restaurant  like  that.  No,  there's  not  much 
you  can  do  with  them.  They're  probably  homosexuals  and 
would  prefer  to  go  to  jail.  That's  where  they  really  get  their 
kicks.  And  free  food  to  boot.  About  the  only  thing  you  can 
do  is  give  them  a  lecture  like  Willie  is  doing  and  let  them 
go." 

Lofton  returned  to  the  car  and  said.  "I  believe  they  really 
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wen-  hungry.  They  said  they  went  to  three  restaurants  and 
no  one  gave  'cm  anything.  I  told  'em  to  get  a  job  washing 
dishes  or  get  out  of  town." 

Lofton  and  Horan  returned  to  the  station  to  fde  reports. 
"That's  why  I  like  Adam  12,"  Willie  Lofton  said.  "You  don't 
evei  see  them  doing  an)  paperwork,  do  you?" 

THE  MIDNIGHT  SHI  IT  CAME  ON  DUTY  and  I  went  off  in  a 
patrol  car  with  Officer  Sam  Wofford.  He  is  not  inclined 
to  talk,  but  I  learned  that  he  grew  up  in  Chattanooga,  went  to 
New  York  to  work,  did  not  like  it.  came  to  Washington,  is 
married,  and  has  a  two-year-old  son.  Officer  Wofford  is  black. 
He  travels  alone  in  the  patrol  car  because  business  is  duller 
after  midnight.  Last  year  there  were  some  1.200  offenses  be- 
tween 10:00  p.m.  and  midnight,  3,700  between  8:00  P.M. 
and  10:00  P.M.,  and  only  2..r>00  between  midnight  and  2:00 

We  were  cruising  on  1  1th  Street  when  a  woman  hailed  us 
to  the  coiner.  She  pleaded  with  Sam  Wofford  to  "go  up 
there  and  scare  mv  man.  He's  drinkin'  and  beatin'  me— I  can 
show  you  marks  all  over— and  I  need  vou  just  to  come  up 
and  scare  'im.  I  don't  want  'im  arrested,  just  scared  a  little 
bit,  please?  "  Officei  W  offord  said  thai  he  couldn't  go  around 
"scaring  people." 

"But  jii^t  a  little,"  she  implored  him.  "Jusl  walk  in  there 
and  look  mean,  you  hear?  I  know  you  can  do  thai  foi  me. 
I  m  a  lady  just  like  your  wife  and  I  ti\  him  real  good  food 
and  he  treats  me  bad." 

"V  h)  don't  \  ou  leave  him  ?" 

"Cause  I  cant  do  no  better,  you  understand?  But  that 
don't  give  him  the  right  to  beat  on  me.  I  go  to  use  the 
laundrymal  do  his  washing,  too— and  when  I  come  back  he 
is  diunk.  ^  on  have  to  see  the  condition— you  have  to  read 
between  the  lines.  Officer.  I  am  a  good  woman.  My  daughter 
teaches  Spanish  and  English  .  .  .  my  son  ...  I  got  something 
behind  me,  Officer.  .  .  1  don't  see  no  sense  in  my  livin"  with 
him,  but"— and  she  looked  at  Sam  Wofford  with  resignation— 
"1  can't  do  no  better.  All  1  want  the  law  to  do  is  to  tell  him 
to  keep  from  gettin   drunk  and  to  keep  his  hands  off  me." 

"I  cant  do  anything,  ma'am,  unless  you  want  to  make  a 
formal  complaint.  He's  in  your  house.  You're  livin'  with  him 
and  \  ou  don  t  have  to.' 

"Prett)  please?" 

Sam  Wofford  shook  his  head  and  she  turned  and  walked 
off. 

'  W  oman  attacked  at    the  dispatcher  said,  and  it  was 

close'  enough  that  when  we  arrived  she  was  still  screaming 
although  the  assailant  was  gone.  She  was  about  twenty-seven, 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  second-floor  apartment  in  a 
short  pink  nightgown,  holding  her  left  hand  in  a  bloody 
sheet.  "I  woke  up  and  heard  someone  in  the  room— came 
through  the  window  over  there,  see.  how  it's  been  cut— 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  Leaped  on  me  and  I  started  fightin'  with 
him  and  he  cut  me.  I  screamed  and  screamed  and  he  ran  out 
the  door."  Other  policemen  arrived  and  Sam  Wofford  and  I 
drove  through  the  area  but  there  was  no  one  who  fit  the 
woman's  description.  "Sometimes  vou  think  you're  chasing 
gliosis."  he  said.  "But  ghosts  don't  carry  knives." 

On  the  radio  we  could  hear  a  squad  car  reporting  a  rob- 
bery by  three  armed  suspects,  one  w  ith  a  knife.  The  dispatcher 
queried,  "Which  suspect  was  armed  with  the  knife?"  And  the 
patrolman  answered,  "The  gentleman  with  the  green  shirt." 
Wofford  smiled  and  started  to  say  something  but  the  dis- 


patcher interrupted  to  send  him  to  a  robbery.  We  arr  i 
find  a  hysteric  al  woman.  She  was  in  her  late  fifties. 

"Oh.  my  God,"  she  screamed.  "They  got  my  purse  f] 
got  my  purse."  She  had  parked  her  car  at  the  curb  c  l 
fore  she  could  get  out  a  young  man  ran  to  the  opposi  I 
dow.  reached  into  the  car.  snatched  the  purse  from  tl  I 
and  disappeared  around  the  corner. 

"The  check— the  check— I  had  a  cheek  in  there,"  shfll 
"I  just  got  a  check  today  from  my  boy  in  Vietnam,  j  fi 
dollar  check.  Oh  my  God,  they  got  my  purse.  Somebc'iyr 
'em.  Won't  somebody  get  'em?"  And  then  she  became* 
"I  would've  got  'em,  I  would've  caught  'em  myself,  bu^oi 
body  held  me  back.  Somebody  held  me  back." 

"Yeah.  I  did,"  a  middle-aged  man  said.  "She  waifi 
after  whoever  it  was  and  I  stopped  her.  First  I  knew  shoo 
never  catch  him— he  was  a  fast  little  booger— and  then  ccr 
that  if  she  did  catch  him,  he  might  pull  a  knife  on  her./ 

"Did  you  think  of  chasing  him?"  Sam  Wofford  asll. 

"Are  you  kiddin'?"  the  man  replied.  And  he  seeme'o 
uinel)  shocked  at  the  thought. 

"0-h-h-h-h,"  the  woman  moaned.  And  she  was  w'p 
hysterically  again.  "The)  got  my  check.  They  got  th'o 
dolluh  bill  1  had.  And  my  medicine  was  in  there,  I  bt 
have  my  medicine." 

Her  eyes  widened  and  she  clapped  her  right  hand  ovr 
eyes.  "0-h-h-h-h.  the  letter!  The  letter!"  And  she  staJ(«l 
run  toward  the  corner,  but  Sam  Wofford  restraine  1 
"What  letter?"  he  asked. 

"There  was  a  letter  in  there  from  mv  boy.  he  ser'v 
the  check.  It  was  the  first  letter  since  he  got  to  Vietna'i. 
my  God,  Officer,  I  w  ant  that  letter.  I  got  to  have  that  I  t 
Please  get  my  letter  for  me.  please  officer,  get  my  letti'" 

Sam  Wofford  cruised  a  long  time  through  the  strem 
in  the  alleys  of  the  area,  flashing  his  light  into  garagi i 
parked  automobiles  and  back  porches  of  darkened  hour, 
did  not  find  the  purse  ami  it  bothered  him. 

"Those  are  the  folks  who  get  hurt  a  lot."  he  finall 
"Poor  folks.  An  old  woman  with  a  son  in  the  Arm'v 
sends  money  home  to  her.  and  some  damn  thug  steals  ifirl 
I  am.  hustling  from  midnight  until  eight  every  mornir  t 
ing  to  make  ends  meet.  Ov  er  there  in  Vietnam  a  guy's  fjkj 
his  neck  for  almost  nothing,  which  he  sends  home  to  th;'oi 
woman  back  there.  And  this  guy  hangs  around  the  stre  I 
ner  and  grabs  the  old  lady's  purse  with  a  buck  and 
dollar  cheek  in  it.  And  when  you  catch  him.  he's  out  o\ 
in  hours.  Hours.  Hanging  round  looking  for  somebody  I 
purse.  It  just  isn't  right.  " 

He  put  another  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  did  a  tl 
on  13th  and  from  that  particular  vantage  point  at  2:0* 
in  the  morning  we  could  see  the  Washington  Monume'£ 
the  Capitol.  Both  were  lighted  brilliantly  and  looked  ej 
like  the  picture  on  the  brochure  that  welcomes  the  visifl 
the  center  of  the  world. 

P AUL  FUQUA   PUT  DOWN   II IS  STEAK   KNIFE  and  slid 
head,  'flic  ver)  act  made  a  marked  impression  >  1 
people  in  the  restaurant  because  Paul  Fuqua's  is  not  1 1 
you  can  ignore.  With  his  red  walrus  moustache  and  hi? 
ing  ciown.  he  looks  like  a  British  Lancer  at  Omdurrnl 
the  moment,  however,  he  is  the  public-affairs  officer 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

"I  am  not  a  hysterical  man."  he  said,  "and  I  think  1  I 
as  much  about  the  statistics  of  crime  in  this  town  as  ai 


s,  I  have  to  say  that  I  would  not  want  my  wife  to  shop 
ark  downtown.  That  is  a  helluva  thing  to  say  about  the 
i[S  capital.  I  do  not  like  saying  it.  But  it  is  true.  Our 
rate  has  been  falling  the  past  few  months  but  it's  still 
aere  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  it.  One  is  that  we  have  a 
;riminals.  Period.  Human  nature  does  have  a  dark  side; 
nen  will  kill,  steal,  beat,  and  rape  simply  because  -that 
if  their  nature  runs  them.  But  that  isn't  all.  The  man 
lys  that  crime  is  not  aggravated  in  this  town  because 
ditions  social  and  political  is  a  fool  or  a  bigot.  Jerry 
[  \  [Chief  of  Police  in  Washington]  has  an  almost  totally 
constituency  and  a  power  structure  that  is  dominated 
ltliern  whites.  The  same  Congressmen  who  get  up  and 
have  to  send  another  hundred  million  dollars  to  South 
|im  to  help  their  fight  for  self-determination  oppose 
dime  spent  on  self-determination  right  here  in  the  na- 
capital.  Why,  the  General  Hospital  here  ran  out  of 
|n,  did  you  know  that?  Our  court  system  is  an  abysmal 
especially  the  juvenile  courts.  They're  bad  as  they 
;d  there  aren't  enough  of  them.  Our  corrections  pro- 
would  do  justice  to  the  Stone  Age.  Schoolchildren  are 
taught  in  low-grade  slums.  Most  of  the  best  teachers 
fed  to  the  suburbs  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Until 
/ears  ago  we  didn't  even  have  a  city  college.  But  what 
do?  We  do  things  like  tearing  down  the  slums  in  the 
vest  part  of  town,  which  was  a  good  thing,  and  turning 
ea  into  luxury  living,  which  wasn't  a  good  thing.  When 
ad  I  shave  in  the  morning,  we're  looking  at  the  cause 
ne,  because  we  support  a  political  system  that  keeps  a 
close  to  a  million  living  on  scraps  thrown  it  by  people 
re"— and  he  motioned  toward  Capitol  Hill— "who  deep 
r  heart  hate  the  place.  We've  got  lots  of  households  with 
iHor  television  sets  but  W  ashington  doesn't  have  a  good 
litation  center  for  kids  in  trouble.  We've  got  lots  of 
m  clubs  and  Cadillacs  but  no  narcotics-addiction  pro- 
worth  a  damn  in  the  capital.  We've  spent  $356  billion 


in  four  years  for  national  defense  and  more  than  $20  billion 
for  highways  and  yet  if  you  will  look  out  there"— and  he 
pointed  across  the  dining  room  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  through 
large  windows  overlooking  part  of  the  city— "you  will  see  the 
roofs  of  some  of  the  worst  slums  in  the  country.  Right  out 
there  across  that  swimming  pool  where  all  the  tourists  are 
enjoying  themselves.  Right  on  over  those  rooftops  you  are  in 
one  of  the  worst  crime  districts  anywhere.  I  couldn't  even  tell 
you  how  bad  it  is  because  I  am  sure  we  don't  get  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  all  crimes  actually  reported  to  us.  And  those 
statistics  don't  touch  white-collar  crime.  One  officer  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank  told  me  that  his  bank's  losses  to  robbery 
are  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what  they  lose  through  internal 
dishonesty.  But  that  doesn't  make  the  papers." 

He  shook  his  head  again.  People  at  other  tables  were 
straining  to  hear  him  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  close 
enough.  Paul  Fuqua  said,  "We  should  be  a  model  for  the 
country.  We're  a  model  all  right.  We're  a  model  of  what  has 
gone  wrong  in  this  country.  With  all  the  problems  we  have, 
everything  s  breaking  down  and  we  can't  even  govern  our- 
selves right  here  in  the  capital." 

I  left  to  catch  the  plane  to  New  York.  The  taxi  driver  turned 
down  15th  Street  and  drove  past  the  White  House.  From  here 
you  can  see  tourists  enjoying  the  sights  of  Washington  and 
natives  playing  Softball  on  the  Ellipse.  You  can  see  the 
gleaming  monuments  to  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the 
far  hills  of  Virginia. 

Flic  driver  said  this  is  his  favorite  view.  He  said  he  comes 
this  way  every  time  he  can.  He  said  he  always  enjoyed  driv- 
ing at  night  because  when  this  place  is  lighted  up  it  i>  the 
most  beautiful  view  in  the  world.  But  he  said  he  stopped  driv  - 
ing at  night  two  years  ago.  He  said  it  got  too  dangerous.  He 
said  he  would  not  go  a  mile  north  of  here  after  dark  if  thev 
made  him  President  and  gave  him  the  White  House.  But  he 
missed  the  view  at  night,  he  said. 

It  was  time  to  go  home. 


■  night  in  the  midst  of  this  journey  I  sat  with  a  friend 
mcinnati  watching  television,  and  heard  a  local  alt- 
er urge  his  listeners  to  "call  with  your  comments  about 
fogramming.  We  want  t<>  hear  from  you.  We  want  to 
jwhat  you  think.  Your  message  will  he  recorded  and 
tied  later."  My  friend  threw  his  shoe  at  the  screen,  and 
I  not  been  drinking. 

i  treacherous  to  tell  people  that  you  want  to  know  what 

link,  and  then  force  them  to  speak  to  a  machine.  People 

•antact.  Tlic\  nant  to  affirm  themselves. 

und  that  most  people  not  only  hunger  to  talk,  but  also 
U'  story  to  tell.  They  are  not  often  heard,  but  they  have 
p/fj  ling  to  say.  They  are  desperate  to  escape  the  stereotypes 
fLhich  the  pollsters  and  the  media  and  the  politicians  have 
H  led  them  for  convenient  manipulation.  They  feel  help- 
la  make  their  government  hear  them.  They  were  brought 
M  believe  that  each  man  can  make  a  difference,  but  they 
m  ret  to  see  the  idea  proven 
I  scovered  how  unfair  it  is  to  call  a  man  "bad"  because 

/  his  culture  still  owns  him.  I  found  out  how  important 
If  i  get  a  man  to  acknowledge  that  people  different  from 
I  re  also  human. 

■It  people  want  to  be  generous.  They  expect  thei 
M  i  have  visions  of  justice  even  if  they  themselves  are  un- 
§1  hey  expect  from  their  country  an  ethos,  an  honorable 
ha  >t  >r  and  enduring  beliefs,  even  if,  wisely,  they  resist  a 


common  set  of  scruples  and  a  rigiil  ethic.  There  are  people 
who  can  endure  personal  tragedies  and  private  griefs  exacted 
by  the  nation  only  if  they  feel  the  nation  itself  is  worthy. 

People  are  more  anxious  and  bewildered  than  alarmed. 
They  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  all:  of  long  hair  and  end- 
less war.  of  their  children  deserting  their  country,  of  con- 
gestion on  their  highways  and  overfloiving  crouds  in  their 
national  parks:  of  art  that  does  not  uplift  and  movies  that  do 
not  reach  conclusions :  of  intransigence  in  government  and 
violence:  of  politicians  who  come  and  go  while  problems 
plague  and  persist:  of  being  lonely  surrounded  by  people,  and 
bored  with  so  many  possessions :  of  the  failure  of  organiza- 
tions to  keep  the  air  breathable,  the  water  drinkable,  and  man 
peaceable:  of  being  poor.  I  left  Houston  convinced  that  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  there  shared  three  basic  apprehen- 
sions: they  want  the  war  to  stop,  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
children,  and  they  want  to  be  proud  of  their  country.  But  it 
ivas  the  same  everywhere. 

There  is  a  myth  that  the  decent  thing  has  almost  always 
prevailed  in  America  when  the  issues  were  clearly  put  to  the 
people.  It  may  not  always  happen.  I  found  among  people  an 
impatience,  an  intemperance,  an  isolation  which  invites  op- 
portunists who  promise  too  much  and  castigate  too  many. 
And  I  came  back  with  questions.  Can  the  country  be  wise  if  it 
h  %rs  no  wisdom?  Can  it  be  tolerant  if  it  sees  no  tolerance? 
Can  the  people  I  met  escape  their  isolation  if  no  one  listens?  □ 
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("1  ood  causes  attract  poor  advocates. 
■  1  he  demands  of  the  women's  move- 
ments, at  least  those  demands  that  can 
he  brought  to  socioeconomic  focus,  are 
transparently  just.  So  much  so  that  to 
some  people,  including  the  more  fanat- 
ical Women's  Liberationists,  they  also 
seem  a  little  dull.  Kqual  pay  for  equal 
work,  child-care  centers  for  working 
mothers  these  could  become  realities 
within  a  decade  or  two,  and  without 
bombs,  guerrilla  warfare,  or  even  the 
razing  of  Western  Civilization.  But  pre- 
cise! \  because  they  don't  lend  them- 
selves to  ideological  dramatics,  such 
proposals  gain  little  attention. 

Our  dominant  economic  classes  and 
institutions  seem  to  find  this  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs.  Just  as  they  regard 
the  rhetoric  of  black  power  as  less 
troublesome  than  paying  to  build  houses 
in  black  slums,  so  they  are  likely  to  find 
declamations  against  "sexism"  less 
troublesome  than  having  to  raise  the 
wages  of  women  workers.  And  not  only 
less  troublesome,  but  also  a  good  deal 
more  entertaining.  For  at  a  time  when 
boredom  has  become  a  crucial  social 
fact,  main  people,  especially  in  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  feel  a  need  for  new 
kinds  of  entertainment  drawing  upon 
ideologies  of  ultimate  salvation  and  the 
rhetoric  of  desperate  acts.  Among  seg- 
ments of  the  intellectuals  and  the  young 
there  keeps  growing  a  quasi-religious 
hunger  for  total  system,  total  solu- 
tion, total  apocalypse;  and  soon  enough 
ideologues  appear  with  doctrines  to 
match. 

Kate  Millett,  author  of  Sexual  Pol- 
itics, is  the  latest  such  ideologue,  and 
one  would  need  a  heart  of  stone  not  to 
be  amused  by  the  success  she  has  won. 
Imagine  the  sheer  comedy  of  it:  a  book 
declaring  itself  to  be  a  "revolutionary'' 
manifesto,  presenting  Jean  Genet  as  a 
moral  exemplum,  and  with  the  barest 
lilt  of  the  eyebrow  envisaging  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  family,  gains  for  its  author 


a  not-so-small  fortune,  selection  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  the  cover 
of  Time. 

Mi-s  Millett  is  a  w  riter  entirely  of  our 
moment,  a  figment  of  the  Zeitgeist, 
bearing  the  rough  and  careless  marks 
of  what  is  called  higher  education  and 
exhibiting  a  talent  for  the  delivery  of 
gross  simplicities  in  tones  of  leaden 
complexity.  Brilliant  in  an  unserious 
way,  she  has  learned  at  Columbia  1  ni- 
versity  how  to  "work  up"  a  pastiche  of 
scholarship  that  will  impress  those  un- 
able or  disinclined  to  read  with  care. 
She  has  a  mind  of  great  energy  but  small 
feeling  for  nuance.  She  ranges  wildly 
over  history,  politics,  psychology,  and 
anthropology,  but  with  little  respect  for 
these  disciplines  in  their  own  right.  She 
is  the  ideal  highbrow  popularizer  for  the 
politics  and  culture  of  the  New  Left,  at 
least  some  of  whose  followers  like  to 
back  up  mindless  slogans  with  recondite 
volumes. 

In  all  the  favorable  reviews  of  Sexual 
Polities  that  1  have  seen,  not  one  has  so 
much  as  troubled  to  compare  the  hook 
w  ith  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  The  Second 
Sex.  Now  it  is  true  that  de  Beauvoir's 
book  was  published  in  this  country  all 
of  seventeen  years  ago,  for  us  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  a  millennium.  Still, 
anyone  comparing  the  two  books  would 
immediately  recognize  the  extent  to 
which  Miss  Millett  has  drawn  upon  de 
Beauvoir's  famous  work.  The  central 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  Sexual  Polities 
are  simply  appropriated,  in  vulgarized 
form,  from  The  Second  Sex,  and  review  - 
ers with  some  intellectual  conscience 
might  consequently  have  shown  re- 
straint in  praising  Miss  Millett's  orig- 
inality of  thought.  Those  inclined  to 
rigor  might  also  have  remarked  that  she 
lias  )  et  to  master  the  ethic  of  intellectual 
obligation:  she  cites  de  Beauvoir  twice, 
in  relatively  minor  contexts,  thereby 

Irving  Howe  leaches  English  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  edits  the  magazine 
Dissent  and  has  written  critical  studies  on 
Faulkner,  Anderson,  Orwell,  Trotsky,  and 
other  modern  writers  and  political  lenders. 


avoiding  the  gaffe  of  pretendirj  I 
earlier  book  doesn't  exist,  but  f 
point  does  she  make  an  adequzj  i 
knowledgment  of  her  debt. 

II 

At  the  heart  of  Sexual  Polit\, 
the  key  chapter,  "Theory  of  Sti 
Politics,"  lies  a  nightmare  visiV 
endless  female  subordination  til 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  men.  "fa 
dominion  [is]  perhaps  the  most  r 
sive  ideology  of  our  culture  an'p: 
vides  the  most  fundamental  cone  t 
power."  The  relations  between  the;: 
are  basically  political,  that  is,  reljic 
of  power.  Everything  else  that  hcjx 
to  and  between  men  and  women-  r< 
sex  to  love  to  mutual  responsibifl 
family  life— is  secondary.  In  thesw 
tionships  the  status  of  woman  iUl 
of  a  "chattel,"  a  status  accorded^ 
sanction  through  marriage:  "a  i 
change  of  the  female's  domestic  sV: 
and  (sexual)  consortium  in  retu  ni 
financial  support."  The  woman  i  ( 
ploited  for  her  labor  and/or  usefl 
sexual  object;  and  the  exploiter 
men. 

Since  sexual  dominion  is  the|$ 
fundament,  as  also  the  raison  d'ei'i 
the  patriarchal  family  and  can't,  ina 
be  eradicated  short  of  destroyirjl 
patriarchal  family,  we  soon  arrivjsl 
terrifying  impasse:  an  all-but-tiflB 
and  all-but-indestructible  system  ft 
pression.  one  in  which  "the  entiijo 
ture  supports  masculine  authority};' 
areas  of  life  and— outside  of  the  W 
—permits  the  female  none  at  all.'1/ 
all-but-timeless  and  all-but-indesl  c 
ble?  Because  the  patriarchal  f  ii 
seems  virtually  coextensive  with  h  a 
itself:  as  Miss  Millett  must  ackl 
edge,  it  has  been  "a  basic  for 
within  all  societies."" 

This  system  of  power,  in  whic  l 
woman  "is  customarily  deprived  g| 
but  the  most  trivial  sources  of  di  i 
or  self-respect,"  rests  primarily,  in  ll 
Millett's  judgment,  on  the  soci;  i 
doctrination  of  "sexual  temperan  it 


e  a  gift  that  won't  break  down,  burn  out,  explode,  leak, 
fade,  snag,  spoil,  jam,  rot,  or  self-destruct 

give  a  book! 


■MEMBER  IT  WELL 
aurice  Chevalier 

';he  indisputable  greats 
■entury  reminisces.  At 
:/alier  writes  as  he  sang 
disarming  sincerity, 
!rss  cheer  and  astound- 
u'gy.  In  this  book,  which 
rawford  calls  "a  love 
' '  his  fans,"  he's  still  the 
;;rsuader.  He  can  make 
lieve  with  him  it's  a 
orld  after  all.  The  old 
iat  magic  still  works! 
ting  photos.  $5.95 


BROADWAY 
Brooks  Atkinson 

The  world-famous  drama 
critic  with  The  New  York 
Times  for  over  three  decades 
crystallizes  70  years  of  thea- 
ter, from  Flo's  girls  to  Hair's 
boys.  Plays,  playwrights,  stars, 
directors,  producers,  theaters, 
moods,  loves,  hates.  Hundreds 
of  anecdotes  and  more  than 
100  illustrations  make  this 
glittering  chronicle  a  must  for 
theater  buffs  and  celebritv 
watchers.  $12.50 


HAMILTON  COUNTY 
MacKinlay  Kantor 
and  Tim  Kantor 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
author  of  AndersonvUle  and 
his  photographer  son  capture 
the  essence  of  a  vanishing 
America  in  ten  counties 
named  Hamilton.  In  eight 
stories,  sketches,  anecdotes, 
reportage,  glimpses  of  history, 
and  100  photos,  they  take  "a 
fond  look  at  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica."— Life.  "Richlv  nostalgic." 
—Publishers'  Weekly.  $9.95 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GIANTS 
C.  L.  Sulzberger 

The  last  of  the  great  foreign 
correspondents  offers  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  momentous 
events  of  a  crucial  decade  and 
of  the  men  who  shaped  it.  His 
major  portrait  of  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  "the  very 
last  of  the  giants,"  is  an  im- 
portant record  of  contempo- 
rary history  in  the  making. 
"Penetrating  ...  A  vivid  ac- 
count of  prominent  figures." 
— W.  Averell  Harriman  $12.50 
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iE  THE  THIRD  REICH 
Albert  Speer 

(ue  portrait  of  Hitler, 
;  is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
sed."  —  Christopher 
|n-Haupt."  Magnif- 
.  No  one  can  afford  to 
lout  this  book  who 
o  understand  the  cen- 
blems  of  the  20th  Cen- 
\C.  Northcote  Parkin- 
<eer  leads  us  right  into 
lice-in-wonderland  of 
ird  Reich." — William 
fflter.  Photos.  $12.50 


WE  TALK,  YOU  LISTEN 
New  Tribes,  New  Turf 
Vine  Deloria,  Jr. 

The  author  of  Custer  Died  for 
Your  Sins  "describes  the 
thrust  of  the  Red-Power  move- 
ment .  .  .  peels  away  layers  of 
tinsel  and  feathers  heaped 
upon  the  Indian  by  misin- 
formed whites  (beginning 
with  Columbus) ,  and  he  re- 
veals an  uncanny  ability  for 
impaling  whites  on  tlk 
points  of  their  own  illogic  ." 
—Book  World.  $5.95 


BEETHOVEN 
H.  C.  Robbins  London 

"The  book  for  Beethoven  ad- 
mirers" says  Saturday  Review 
Syndicate.  New  York  calis  it 
"handsomely  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated ...  a  documentary 
biography,  pulling  together 
letters  and  documents  from 
Beethoven's  time  ...  It  is  far 
more  rewarding  to  study  than 
any  continuous  narrative 
^ould  ever  be."  256  illustrations 
100  in  color.  $22.50  until 
December  31;  $25  thereafter. 


THE  REAL  TINSEL 
Bernard  Rosenberg 
and  Harry  Silverstein 

Hollywood...  in  all  its  gaudy, 
grasping,  intoxicating,  gre- 
garious glory.  A  fabulous  cast 
of  the  people  who  made  and 
make  it  soar  recall  the  great 
heydays  in  a  flamboyant  pan- 
orama. There's  Blanche  Sweet 
on  the  Gish  Sisters  and  Grif- 
fith. Walter  Wanger  on  Berg- 
man and  Taylor.  Gil  Perkins 
on  stunting  for  "King  Kong," 
And  more.  100  photos.  $9.95 
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a  learning  process  whereby  little  boys 
and  girls  are  persuaded  not  merely  of 
their  dilTeretK  -es  but  also  ol  male  supe- 
riority. Sometimes  this  process  of  in- 
doctrination occurs  through  outright 
insistence  upon  male  dominance,  some- 
times through  brainwashing  rationales 
for  confining  women  to  home  and  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  through  "the 
chivalrous  stance  ...  a  game  the  master 
group  plays  in  elevating  it-  subject  to 
pedestal  level." 

Now  what  needs  first  and  foremost 
to  be  noted  about  this  theory  is  that, 
in  any  precise  sense  of  the  term,  it  isn't 
a  theory  at  all.  It  is  a  cr\  of  woe.  partly 
justified:  and  it  offers  a  description  of 
sexual  relationships  said  to  hold  pretty 
much  for  all  of  human  history.  Hut  a 
cry  of  woe  isn't  a  theory,  and  neither  is 
a  description,  for  a  group  of  statements 
to  be  given  the  status  of  a  theorv.  good 
theory  or  bad.  it  must  account  for  a 
complex  of  phenomena  in  respect  to 
genesis,  persistence,  necessary  charac- 
teristics, and  relations  |<>  other  phenom- 
ena. \\  ith  the  possible  exception  of  the 
third  item  in  this  list.  Miss  Milled  sat- 
isfies none  of  these  requirements.  To 
say  "man  a  beast"  is  not  a  theorj 
about  the  nature  of  humanity,  it  is  at 
best  a  statement  of  description:  but  to 
sa\  "man  is  a  beast  because  he  is  fallen 
in  nature,  or  because  he  fails  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  Christianity,  or  because 
he  has  been  brutalized  by  capitalist 
society"— that  is  to  begin  developing  a 
theory.  Miss  Millett.  however,  makes  no 
effort  to  account  for  the  origins  of  male 
"sexual  dominion."  and  more  impor- 
tant, the  reasons  f or  its  remarkable  per- 
sistence and  prevalence.  Given  her  ap- 
proach, she  really  cannot  do  so.  She  has 
no  theory. 

Miss  Millett  is  determined  to  resist 
the  view  that  biological  and  physical 
differences  between  the  sexes  may  have 
determined  or  may  still  crucially  deter- 
mine, a  sequence  of  secondary  and  social 
differences,  for  she  fears,  rather  naively, 
that  any  concession  to  biology  must 
mean  to  accept  as  forever  fixed  the  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  male  domination. 
The  result  is  that  she  must  fall  back 
upon  an  unarticulated  but  strongly  felt 
vision  of  conspiracy.  And  also  upon  a 
mode  of  reasoning  utterly  circular.  Why 
does  the  patriarchal  family  persist 
through  all  recorded  history?  Because 
the  social  learning  process  trains  us  to 
accept  it  as  a  necessary  given.  But  wh) 
does  this  learning  process  itself  persist 
through  history?  Because  it  is  needed 
for  sustaining  the  patriarchal  family. 
And  what  does  Miss  Millett  spinning 


in  circles  illuminate  here?  Very  little. 
Worse  still,  she  presents  a  vision,  mis- 
named a  theory,  which  if  taken  seriously 
offers  little  hope  of  change  or  relief,  for 
she  cannot  specify  any  historical  fac- 
tors, other  than  the  "altered  conscious- 
ness" of  a  "revolutionary"  intellectual 
elite,  which  might  enable  us  to  end  the 
dominion  of  patriarchy. 

bet  us  approach  the  problem  from 
a  slightly  different  angle.  Miss  Millett 
argues  that  there  "is  no  biological  rea- 
son why  the  two  central  functions  of  the 
family  (socialization  and  reproduction) 
need  be  inseparable  from  or  even  take 
place  within  it":  further,  that  we 
shouldn't  take  seriously  the  view  that 
male  physical  endowment  has  been  or 
remains  a  crucial  factor  in  male  social 
ascendancy.  One  must  consequently 
ask:  how  then  has  >o  "basic  a  form  [as] 
patriarchy"  managed  to  arise  and  sur- 
vive in  just  about  every  civilized  so- 
ciety? If  this  "basic"  form  isn't  even 
needed  for  socialization  and  reproduc- 
tion, what  is  the  secret  of  its  hold?  In 
what  way  can  it  even  be  considered 
"basic  ?  rhese  questions,  which  follow 
inexorably  from  her  assertions,  seem 
never  to  trouble  Mis-  Millett.  since  she 
writes  with  the  thrust  of  the  polemicist 
rather  than  the  curiosit)  of  the  histo- 
rian: and  the  punishment  she  thereby 
suffers  is  to  create  a  picture,  all  but 
unknowingly,  of  endless  female  subordi- 
nation from  which,  analytically,  there 
seems  hardl)  an  escape.  The  root  prem- 
ise ol  her  work,  which  naturallj  she 
does  not  care  to  express  openly,  is  that 
women  have  been  kept  down  because 
men  have  chosen  to  keep  them  down— 
which  seems  a  more  terrible  tribute  to 
the  masculine  will  than  any  of  its  cele- 
brants have  ever  dreamt  of  proposing. 
As  a  key  to  "the  most  pervasive  ideology 
of  our  culture  and  .  .  .  the  most  funda- 
mental concept  of  power."  this  view  of 
the  life  of  the  sexes  is.  let  us  say.  a  little 
inadequate. 

Now.  there  have  been  other  theories 
positing  the  centrality  of  social  oppres- 
sion in  history.  Marxism,  for  one,  sees 
history  thus  far  as  a  sequence  of  class 
struggles,  though  with  the  nature  and 
relationships  of  the  contending  classes 
in  constant  change.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  this  theory,  the  Marxist  ap- 
proach has  one  overwhelming  advan- 
tage over  Miss  Millett's:  it  provides  a 
principle  of  causation  and  change  with- 
in society.  Far  from  looking  upon  man's 
physical  setting  and  conditions  as  some- 
how an  "enemy"  of  the  hope  for  social 
change,  as  Miss  Millett  does,  the  Marx- 
ist view  places  social  change  within  a 


natural  context,  or  more  precis 
sees  mankind  as  making  its  In  o 
through  the  materials  and  with  | 
limits  provided  by  nature.  As  mei  :a 
mastery  over  nature  and  thereb  ft 
themselves  from  the  burdens  of  ri 
labor,  the  internal  relationships 
ciety  are  transformed  and  men  t& 
to  be  able  to  determine  their  ow  d 
tinies  in  a  distinctly  "human"  wa  ( 
the  least,  this  avoids  the  sim  I 
either-or  of  biology/culture  to  li 
Miss  Millett  is  addicted. )  And  i 
Marx  believes  all  history  to  hav<  <e 
a  history  of  class  struggle,  he  is  i'>ei 
scornful  of  those— precursors  ir;i 
nomic  terms  of  Miss  Millett's  ijat 
monism— who  see  history  as  a  vi  i 
undifferentiated  oppression.  He  il 
upon  the  crucial  difference,  say,  be  e 
the  master-slave  relationship  an  t 
bourgeois-proletarian  relationship  1 
is.  he  insists  that  historical  c  n 
occurs  and  that  historical  change  n 
ters. 

By  contrast  Miss  Millett  mak 
concession  to  this  central  fact  of  hi  I 
Fixated  upon  the  patriarchal  fam 
if  it  were  an  all  but  supra-hist  ii 
constant,  and  forced  to  acknovvlec 
omnipresence,  she  sketches  out  a  ii 
picture  of  the  life  of  women.  She  li 
no  serious  effort  to  differentiate  ap 
various  kinds  of  patriarchal  famii  j 
ter  all,  there  may  have  been  ai|S 
course  were  enormous  differene 
its  endless  manifestations  I   or  ted 
ferentiate    among    the    life-style  ■ 
which  women  have  tried  to  fulfill  I 
selves  at  different  points  in  historv  I 
method  here  is  exactly  that  of  "vl 
Marxism,"  that  caricature  of  M  9 
thought  which  insists  that  the  only? 
it y  is  the  economic  and  all  else,  li 
"supei structural."  must  be  insigriifj 
Thus,   with  a  reckless  thrust  o  t 
phrase.  Miss  Millett  can  dismiss  1 
airy   as   "a   game  the  master  \i 
plays.  .  .  ."  But  such  "games"  cru'i 
affected  the  lives  of  millions  of  me  i 
women  during  the  Middle  Ages  O 
the  cult  of  Mariolatry  became  so  p  i 
ful   in   the   Church   that   a  syn'» 
struggle  between  Mother  and  So 
male  and  male  principles,  was  en  t 
among  the  faithful.  Can  one  reall ! 
plain  such  complex  events  as  "a  t 
the  master  group  plays"?  Isn't  i 
historical  reductionism  a  sign  c 
impoverishment  of  sensibility?  A< 
simplification  such  as  we  have  coi 
expect  in  the  work  of  Stalinist 
torians?  It  is  striking  that  for  all 
far-ranging  ambition  of  reference! 
passion  of  female  defense,  Miss  IV  i 


In  WAR  WITHOUT  HEROES, 
David  Douglas  Duncan, 

a  combat  photographer  since 
World  War  II,  reveals  the  life 
of  the  front-line  soldier  — 
and  the  essence  of  war  —  in 
astounding  photographs,  all 
made  under  fire  in  Vietnam. 
9*li"  x  I2V2".  $14.95 


GOD'S  FIRST  WORLD 
by  Fred  Gwynne  sardonically 
tells  us,  in  large  drawings 
and  few  words,  that  God 
created  the  world  covered 
with  concrete  .  .  .  and  that 
Man,  against  orders,  turned  it 
into  Eden.  A  Cass  Canfield 
Book.  $3.95 
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SKI  MAGAZINE'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
SKIING  by  Robert  Scharff 

and  the  Editors  of  Ski 
Magazine  covers  absolutely 
every  aspect  of  skiing  in  416 
double-column  pages  and  over 
250  illustrations.  Special  price 
through  12/31/70:  $11.95. 
Thereafter:  $13.95 


In  THE  LUNACY  BOOM, 
William  Zinsser,  author  of 
Annual  Reprot,  takes  a  hard 
look  at  the  myriad  insanities 
now  burgeoning  in  the 
United  States.  $5.95 
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does  not  even  list  in  her  index,  and  only 
mentions  two  or  three  times  in  trivial 
contexts,  the  single  most  important 
woman  in  all  Western  history:  the 
Virgin  Mary. 


A host  of  other  questions  press  for 
consideration.  Tlie  woman  who 
worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  the  Mid- 
land mines  during  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution—was she  really  a  "sexual  ohject" 
up  for  "barter"  to  the  "master  group" 
(the  wretched  men  who  also  worked  six- 
teen hours  a  day  in  the  same  mines  I 
quite  in  tlie  same  way  as  the  bourgeois 
ladies  of,  say.  Matisse's  Paris?  Does  the 
"passivity"  Miss  Millett  says  patriarchal 
society  induces  in  women  characterize 
the  American  pioneer  wife  staking  out 
a  homestead  in  Oklahoma?  Was  the 
Jewish  immigrant  mother  working  in  a 
sweatshop,  often  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  her  equall)  exploited  husband, 
"customarily  deprived  of  any  but  the 
must  trivial  sources  of  dignity  or  self- 
respecl  '?  Are  the  ladies  of  the  Upper 
East  Side  of  Manhattan  simply  "chat- 
tels" in  the  way  the  wives  of  California 
grape  pickers  are,  and  if  so.  are  they 
"chattels'"  held  by  the  same  kinds  of 
masters?  Has  the  fact  of  being  female 
been  more  important  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  most  women  than  whether  they 
were  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white. 
Christian  or  Jewish?  Has  the  condition 
of  women  since  the  lise  of  the  patri- 
archal family  been  so  unvarying,  so  es- 
sentially the  same  repeated  and  endless 
story  of  oppression,  that  it  can  really  be 
summoned  through  Miss  Millett's  one 
simple  model?  Have  not  human  beings, 
men  and  women,  found  some  paths  to 
fulfillment  and  fraternity,  some  side 
alleys  to  decency  of  relationship  and 
respect  for  sexual  difference,  even  under 
the  patriarchal  curse?  In  short,  does 
Miss  Millett  have  any  sense  at  all  of  the 
range  and  variety  and  complexity— and 
yes.  even  once  in  a  while  the  humane 
achievements— of  our  history  ? 

For  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest 
through  the  questions  I  have  just  asked 
—the  list  should  be  extended  for  pages- 
is  not  only  that  Miss  Millett  flattens  out 
all  history  into  a  tapestry  of  "sexual 
dominion."  not  onl\  paints  a  picture  of 
the  past  and  present  depriving  women 
of  any  initiative,  will,  or  capacity,  but 
that  she  systematically  ignores  those 
crucial  factors  of  class  position  which 
have  the  most  far-reaching  impact  on 
the  life  of  women.  Most  of  the  time, 
when  she  speaks  of  women  she  really 
has   in    mind    middle-class  American 


women  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
About  the  experience  of  working-class 
women  she  knows  next  to  nothing,  as 
in  this  comic-pathetic  remark:  "The  in- 
vention of  labor-saving  devices  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  duration, 
even  if  it  has  affected  the  quality,  of 
their  drudgery."  Only  a  Columbia  Ph.D. 
who  has  never  had  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  scrubbing  the  family 
laundry  on  a  washboard  and  putting 
it  into  an  electric  washing  machine  can 
write  such  nonsense.  As  with  most  New 
Left  ideologues,  male  or  female.  Miss 
Millett  suffers  from  middLe-'class  paro- 
chialism. 

And  more:  she  suffers  from  a  social 
outlook  which,  despite  its  "revolution- 
ary" claims,  is  finally  bourgeois  in  char- 
acter. She  writes  that  "nearly  all  that 
can  be  described  as  distinctly  human 
rathei  than  animal  activity  (in  their 
own  way  animals  also  give  birth  and 
(are  for  their  young)  is  largely  re- 
served  for  the  male."  And  again:  "Even 
the  modern  nuclear  family,  with  its  un- 
changed and  traditional  division  of 
roles,  necessitates  male  supremac)  b\ 
preserving  specifically  human  endeavor 
for  the  male  alone,  while  confining  the 
female  to  menial  labor  and  compulsory 
child  care." 

These  sentences  indicate  that  Miss 
Millett  is  at  heart  an  old-fashioned  bour- 
geois feminist  who  supposes  the  height 
of  satisfaction  is  to  work  in  an  office  or 
factor)  and  not  be  burdened  with  those 
brutes  called  men  and  those  slops  called 
children.  For  one  must  ask:  why  is  the 
male's  enforced  labor  at  some  mindless 
task  in  a  factory  "distinctly  human." 
w  hile  the  woman  bringing  up  her  child 
is  reduced  to  an  "animal"  level?  Isn't 
the  husband  a  "chattel"  too?  Hasn't 
Miss  Millett  ever  been  told  by  her  New 
Left  friends  about  the  alienation  of 
labor  in  an  exploitative  society?  And  is 
the  poor  bastard  w  riting  soap  jingles  in 
an  ad  agency  performing  a  "human" 
task  morally  or  psychologically  superior 
to  what  his  w  ife  does  at  home,  where  she 
can  at  least  reach  toward  an  uncontami- 
nated  relationship  with  her  own  child? 
Win  can't  Miss  Millett  here  remember 
the  sentence,  one  of  the  best  in  her  book, 
that  appears  in  another  context:  "In 
conservative  economies  with  an  ethos  of 
aggressive  competition  [and  in  other 
economies  too!— I.H.],  the  'home' 
seemed  to  offer  the  last  vestiges  of  hu- 
mane feeling,  the  only  haven  of  com- 
munal emotion"?  Thai  animals  also 
raise  their  young  (in  (he  same  way? 
toward  the  same  ends  of  socialization 
ami  ethical  continuity ?) —does  this  re- 


markable piece  of  information 
deny  the  "distinctly  human"  ch. 
of  women's  experience  in  raisin 
children?  In  such  remarks  Miss 
betrays  a  profound  distortion  of 
a  deep  if  unconscious  acquiescer 
only  to  the  corruptions  of  the  boi 
society  against  which  she  rails  but 
those  "masculine  values"  she  su 
herself  to  be  against. 

What  is  lacking  in   Miss  IV 
"theory  of  sexual  politics,"  as  th! 
out  her  book,  is  a  felt  sense  of, 
immersion  in,  the  actualities  of  I 
experience  which  must  always 
foundation  of  any  useful  theory. 1 
present  in  her  "theory"  is  an  imp 
condescension  toward  all  those  CM 
cations  of  past  and  current  expel 
that  w  on't  fit  into  her  scheme,  as  rl 
all  human  beings  who  don't  satis-jl 
categories.  In  a  remark  worthy  ill 
other  leftist  snob,  Herbert  MarcuJ 
tells  us  that  "many  women  do  nl 
ognize    themselves    as  discrirrr| 
against :  no  better  proof  could  be  J 
of  the  totality  of  their  conditio^! 
And  those  women  who  do  rec  | 
themselves  as  discriminated  ag.il 
would  not  Miss  Millett  leap  to  c;| 
that  "no  better  proof  could  be  foil 
the  acuteness  with  which  they  ree  l 
the  reality"?  Against  the  impeil 
ness  of  circularity,  reason  is  help! 

Now.  it  is  true  that  the  lot  of  \l 
has  frequently  been  that  of  a  su| 
nate  group— though  not  that  alonl 
relationship  between  men  and  wl 
like  other  relationships  in  our  s<l 
does  often  have  a  strand  of  ugl)l 
mercialism— though  not  that  aloij 
often  not  that  predominantly.  1 
many  of  Miss  Millett's  readers  I 
mirers,  one  w  onders,  would  be  re  J 
apply  her  categories— "chattel,"  I 
ter,"  "sexual  object"  etc.— to  fi 
selves?)  Women  have  been  ext I 
throughout  history,  but  most  of  th  il 
in  ways  quite  similar  to  those  in  I 
men  have  been,  and  more  often  thf  5 
as  members  of  oppressed  or  dis£ 
taped  classes  rather  than  as  vu 
alone.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  « 
women  have  suffered  a  kind  of  | 
exploitation,  though  this  can't  1 1 
derstood  in  the  gross  terms  of  "s  t 
politics"  bul  must  be  studied  as  II 
men!  in  the  tortuous  develop:™ 
mankind  from  the  penalties  of  so 
to  the  possibilities  of  plenty.  And 
risk  of  being  charged  with  "playffl 
game  of  the  master  group,"  let  ni  l 
that  even  in  their  conditions  of  IU 
vantage  women  have  also  been  a 
gain  for  themselves  significant  1 
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leges  and  powers,  Males  may  have  been 
"masters"  and  females  "chattels."  but 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  such  relation- 
ship in  human  history  where  the  "mas- 
ters"  sent  themselves  and  their  sons  to 
die  in  wars  while  trying  to  spare  their 
■'chattels"  that  fate. 

That  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  have  had  and  still  have  an  ele- 
ment of  "power"  similar  to  that  char- 
acterizing the  relations  between  social 
(  lasses  is  almost  certainly  true.  But  not 
the  whole  truth  and  very  often  not  the 
most  important  truth.  Indeed,  the  more 
closelv  one  applies  Miss  Millett's 
"theoiv"  lo  concrete  instances  both  in 
histor)  and  immediate  experience,  the 
less  adequate  does  it  seem  even  as  de- 
scription. For  the  word  "power"  is  very 
trick)  in  this  context,  and  Miss  Millett 
isn't  the  one  to  look  carefully  into  its 
complexities.  In  any  relationship  of  car- 
ing, people  gain  power  over  one  an- 
other: the  power  to  please,  the  power  to 
hurt.  Sexual  it  \  is  a  mode  of  power,  and 
often,  as  history  indicates  (for  Miss 
Millett.  one  gathers,  no  female  face  ever 
did  launch  a  thousand  ships  .  . .  I .  sexual 
power  lias  been  of  a  magnitude  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  economic  power. 
Sexuality  gives  us  power  at  varying 
times  of  our  lives,  and  often  w  ith  radical 
inequities  for  which  there  seems  ti>  be 
no  solution  or  even  solace.  That  men 
have  held  power  over  women,  in  both 
the  desirable  and  deplorable  sens,  -,  is  a 
truth  that  was  noticed  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Millett's  book.  That 
women  have  held  power  over  men.  usu- 
allv  in  the  more  desirable  but  often 
enough  in  quite  deplorable  ways,  is  a 
thought  with  which  Miss  Millett  will 
have  no  commerce.  And  it  is  even  pos- 
sible—indeed, if  one  clings  to  some  sort 
of  tragic  view  of  life,  it  is  likely— that 
the  powers  we  hold  over  one  another  are 
both  of  the  desirable  and  the  deplorable 
kinds,  the  tw o  fatally  and  forever  mixed. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake,  and 
for  the  women's  movements  a  strategic 
folly,  to  suppose  that  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women,  so  entwined 
with  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious 
elements  of  our  psychic  life,  can  ever  be 
understood  by  the  sexual  monism,  the 
historical  reductionism  of  Miss  Millett. 

Ill 

■  71  nun  "theorv,  to  "histor)  —and 
I  with  similai  results.  Miss  Millett 
begins  with  a  sketch  ol  the  "sexual  rev- 
olution" in  nineteenth-century  England 
thai  reveals  immediately  the  povert)  of 
her  historical  imagination.  With  the 
ideologist's  willfulness,  she  keeps  graft- 


ing upon  the  past  categories  of  analysis 
and  standards  of  judgment  drawn  from 
the  immediate  present,  so  that,  as  \ou 
might  expect,  the  past  is  forever  found 
wanting.  The  ver  v  per  iod  she  begins  by 
praising  she  ends  bv  berating,  since  the 
women's  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv  concentrated  orr  such  practical 
mallets  as  suffrage  while  Miss  Millett, 
snug  with  hindsight,  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  they  devote  themselves  to 
exposing  "patriarchal  ideology."  But  if 
she  is  serious  about  her  idea  of  what  a 
"sexual  revolution'  is  "an.  end  of 
traditional  sexual  inhibitions  and  ta- 
boos, particularly  those  that  threaten 
patriarchal  monogamous  marriage: 
homosexuality,  'illegitimacy,'  adoles- 
cent, pre-  and  extra-marital  sexuality" 
-then  il  is  haul  to  see  how  she  can 
speak  of  a  "sexual  revolution"  in  nine- 
teenth-century England  and  Amer  ica  at 
all. 

She  proceeds  to  examine  some  intel- 
lectual and  literary  texts  of  this  period 
concerning  women,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  because  of  his  unambiguous  advo- 
cac)  of  equal  rights  for  the  sexes,  stands 
out  as  an  heroic  figure.  I  think  he  de- 
serves  all  the  praise  Miss  Millett  uive^ 
him.  But  since  she  isn't  one  to  rest  with 
an  advantage,  she  must  scurry  about  in 
search  of  a  villain,  naturally  a  male  vil- 
lain. And  she  finds  him  in  the  sad  per  - 
son of  John  Ruskin,  the  critic  of  ar  t  and 
sorietv  who,  between  his  major  works, 
wrote  an  essay  urging  that  women,  as 
guardians  ol  sensibilit)  and  moral  puri- 
ty, cultivate  these  values  at  home.  Poor 
Ruskin— how  could  anyone  suppose  him 
a  representative  figure  of  Victorian  pa- 
triarchalism,  this  man  notoriously  as- 
kew in  his  own  sexual  life  and  about 
as  distant  from  standard  masculine  as- 
sertion as  Miss  Millett  from  standard 
feminine  submission?  Here  too  an  his- 
torian with  a  sense  of  scruple  would 
have  added  that  Ruskin's  paean  to  fem- 
ininity wasn't  merely  Victorian  bilge: 
as  a  bitter  opponerrt  of  industrial  soci- 
ety, he  felt  that  the  home  was  the  last 
resort  for  suffering  human  beings— 
hardly,  of  course,  an  adequate  view  but 
not  a  view  simply  to  be  ridiculed. 

As  histor  ian  Miss  Millett  enters  high 
gear  in  the  next  section  of  her  book, 
where  she  discusses  the  "sexual  counter  - 
revolution" of  the  last  four  decades,  her 
evidence  for  which  is  first  the  reaction- 
ary family  policies  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Stalinist  Russia,  second  the  theories 
of  Freud  and  his  followers,  and  third 
the  fiction  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Henry 
Miller,  and  Norman  Mailer. 

Now,  as  is  typical  with  Miss  Millett, 


her  intelligence  has  not  played  her 
in  supposing  that  there  has  been  a  <\ 
terrevolution  of  some  sort  durin, 
past  several  decades:  she  is.  afte. 
talking  about  the  age  of  totalitaria, 
But  once  beyond  this  useful  gener. 
tion,  she  betrays  the  methodolo: 
sloppiness  characteristic  of  her  e 
book.  A  few  instances: 

•  The  "sexual  revolution"  she; 
previously  celebrated  was  located  r.«  I 
ly  in  England  and  America.  The  "c  j 
terrevolution"  she  locates  mainl ! 
Germany  and  Russia.  Is  a  causal  c; 
active  or  any  other  kind  of  relation 
iirg  proposed  between  the  ninetei 
centur  y  "sexual  revolution"  of  Eng 
and  America  and  the  twentieth-cen| 
"sexual  counterrevolution"  of  i 
many  and  Russia?  No  answer  i 
Miss  Millett.  While  Hitler  and  Si 
were  pontificating  about  motherh 
what  was  meanwhile  happening  to 
relations  between  men  and  womei 
the  original  locale  of  Miss  Mill 
"sexual  revolution"? 

My  own  sense  of  what  was  happei 
in  England  and  America  is  that 
gradual    process    of    sexual  ref 
through  the  first  three  decades  of 
century  came  to  be  felt  by  cultiv; 
and  humaire  persons— thev  can  hai 
have  all  been  "sexists"— as  a  social- 
tural  trend  bringing  with  it  serious; 
unforeseen  difficulties.  Women  seei 
often    to    feel    that    their  liberati 
whether  partial  or  complete,  had  ( 
them  adrift,  without  adequate  perso 
or  public  security-  Men  felt  disturl 
by  the  growing  uncertainty  as  to  tr 
social    roles   and   sexual  obligatio 
There  was  much  talk,  some  of  it  c 
but  some  very  serious,  about  "ina 
quacy"  and  "crisis  of  identity,"  refit 
ing  a  system  of  anxieties  created 
changes  in  sexual  relations.  Even  p 
sons  of  advanced  opinions  came  to  fe 
through  the  bitter  prodding  of  expe 
ence,  that  certain  kirrds  of  liberati  i 
(for  example,  the  childless  marriag 
favored  by  some  intellectuals  in  t 
Twenties  )  had  a  str  ong  element  of  ster 
ity.  As  a  result,  there  was  an  inclinatii 
among  such  people  to  reinforce  the  fai 
ily  structure,  not  by  returning  to  t! 
old-style  Victorian  patriarchy  (it's 
joke  to  imagine  anyone  thought  that 
genuine  option)  but  by  tr  ying  to  esta 
lish  distinctive  sexual  roles  within 
fraternal  mariage.  Sometimes  it  workc 
sometimes  it  didn't. 

Now  Miss  Millett  can,  if  she  wisht 
dismiss  all  this  as  "sexual  eounterrevi 
lution"— but  only  at  the  price  of  a  fana 
ical  disdairr  for  the  experience  of  other 
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•  The  "sexual  counterrevolution" 
thai  did  occur  in  Germany  and  Russia  is 
placed  by  Miss  Millett  in  an  expository 
and.  as  il  turns  out,  logical  parallel  to 
the  rise  id  Preudianism  and  the  \\  i  ilings 
of  Laurence,  Miller,  and  Mailer.  Intel- 
lectually, this  is  feckless:  morally, 
shameful.  Miss  Millett  never  troubles  to 
notice  thai  the  "reactionary"  Freud  was 
anathema  to  Hitler  and  Stalin,  both  of 
whom  understood  perfectly  well  thai  he 
threatened  their  despotism  not  because 
of  one  or  another  opinion  but  because 
of  his  fearlessness  and  skeptical  open- 
ness of  mind.  Perhaps  Mi-s  Millett  can 
explain  the  fact  that  Freud,  whom  she 
declares  to  be  the  theoretician  of  "coun- 
terrevolution," was  banned  in  the  very 
countries  she  designates  as  its  central 
locale:  if  so.  she  is  saving  the  explana- 
tion for  another  book. 

•  Equally  squalid  i-  \li--  Millett's 
linkage  of  I. aw  rence,  Miller,  and  Mailer 
i  "The  Literal  s  Reflection")  w  ith  the 
"Sexual  Counterrevolution"  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Stalinist  Russia,  and  then 
with  the  alleged  Freudian  "Reaction  in 
Ideology"— subtitles  that  promise  con- 
nections which  tin-  text  cannot  estab- 
lish Of  precisely  what  were  Lawrence, 
Miller,  and  Mailer  the  "Literary  Reflec- 
tion"? The  "sexual  counterrevolution" 


in  Germany  and  Russia?  But  Lawrence 
wrote  his  main  books  before  that  coun- 
terrevolution occurred.  Henry  Miller,  a 
craekerbarrel  American  anarchist,  was 
developing  his  sexual  sentiments  in  the 
I  wenties.  again  before  the  counterrevo- 
lution. How  can  writings  reflect  some- 
thing that  hasn't  yet  happened?  Mailer, 
who  until  recently  supposed  he  was 
breaking  past  "the  last  frontier"  of  sex- 
ual repressiveness,  has  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Wilhelm  Heidi  whom 
Mi--  Millett  relies  on  so  heavily  for 
documenting  what  happened  in  the 
totalitarian  countries.  In  short,  we  have 
here  an  intellectual  goulash  that  could 
be  taken  seriously  onl\  in  a  moment 
when  serious  standards  have  collapsed. 

Hut  let  us  tin  it  to  the  "sexual  countet  ■ 
revolution"  itself.  Miss  Millett  quotes 
the  standard  reactionary  hymns  of  Nazi 
and  Stalinist  propagandists.  Very  good  ; 
except  that  she  contents  herself  with  re- 
maining strictly  on  the  level  of  their 
ideological  claims.  Had  Miss  Millett 
read  carefully  the  scholarly  authorities 
-lie  cite-,  she  would  have  learned  what 
even  such  radical  critics  as  Herbert 
Man  use  have  acknowledged:  that  in 
ever)  totalitarian  society  there  is  and 
musl  be  a  deep  clash  between  state  and 
family,  simply  because  the  state  de- 
mands complete  loyalty  from  each  per- 
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son  and  comes  to  regard  the  fan  I 
major  competitor  for  that  loyaj 
both  political  and  nonpolitical ' 
the  family  becomes  the  last  refl 
humane  values.  Thereby  the  de  | 
the  "conservative"  institution 
family  becomes  under  totalitaj 
a  profoundly  subversive  act. 

Now  the  comedy  of  all  this  - 
\li-s  Millett  prints,  at  one  point. | 
note  quoting  from  a  book  by 
Folsom : 

The  Nazis  have  always  want\ 
strengthen  the  family  as  an  ii| 
incut  of  the  -late.  Slate  inter 
always  paramount.  Germany  doit 
hesitate  in  turn  a  husband  agai\ 
wife  nr  children  against  parents 
political  disloyalty  is  involved.  i| 
phasis  added.) 

Mi--  Milled  print-  llii-  footnc 
clearly  does  not  understand  it; 
wise  she  would  recognize  how  cot 
ly  it  undermines  her  claim  that 
totalitarian  countries  the  "sexua 
terrevolution"  consisted  in  the' 
forcement  of  the  family. 

Miss  Millett  seems  especially 
formed  about  what  happened  in  1 
She  attacks  Lenin  for  not  findin 
sexual  revolution  .  .  .  important  e 
to  speak  on,"  and  then,  with  thai 
piness  steadily  characterizing  th 
tion  between  her  assertions  in  tl 
and  her  evidence  in  the  footnote 
quotes  Lenin  in  a  footnote  as  s 
"Perhaps  one  day  I  shall  speak  or 
on  these  questions— but  not  now! 
all  our  time  must  be  dedicated  tol 
matters."  That  is.  during  the  revol 
and  civil  war.  a  time  of  hungeJ 
death,  Lenin  felt  he  had  more  i i 
obligations  than  to  speculate  on  thj 
of  the  family.  Similarly.  Miss  M 
notices  that  in  The  Revolution  Bet  \ 
Trotsky  attacked  the  reactionary  ti'i 
Stalinist  policy  toward  women,  I 
this,"  she  adds,  "is  the  hindsig'i 
1936."  Nonsense!  Trotsky  was 
ing  the  reversal  of  progressive  stat 
icies    concerning    divorce,  aboi' 
nurseries,  salaries,  etc..  enacted  b 
Bolshevik    regime    during    the  1 
Twenties.    Does  Miss  Millett  sui 
that  somehow  these  reforms  had 
adopted  behind  Trotsky's  back? 

IV 

■  t  is  upon  Sigmund  Freud  that 
1  Millett  directs  her  heaviest  fire.  F 
has  "generally  been  accepted  as  apt 
type  of  the  liberal  urge  toward  se 
freedom,"  but  this,  we  are  noW 
formed,  was  a  delusion,  since  the  e 
of  his  work  was  to  "rationalize  th( 


relationship  between  the 
I  \  et.  throughout  the  chapter  at- 
Freud  as  throughout  the  book 
ij  ole.  Miss  Millett  keeps  employ- 
;  ulian  concepts  as  if  they  were 
;st  axioms  and  specifically  notes 
roval  of  the  "theories  of  the  un- 
is  and  infant  sexuality."  (Ap- 
.  as  old  Freud  noticed  once  or 
lere  are  times  when  too  great  an 
■ss  of  what  one  is  doing  can  be 
ome.)  We  must  then  ask:  how 
le  Freudian  theories  of  which 
illett  approves  have  left  their 
n  modern  thought  and  experi- 
tliout  also  profoundly  affecting 
better— as  in  fact  they  did— "the 
is  relationship  between  the 
Could  the  current  concern 
lexual  roles  even  have  begun 
the  contributions  of  Freud? 
Millett  opens  her  attack  by  dis- 
Freud's  treatment  of  his  early 
,  most  of  whom  were  women. 
I  not  accept  his  patients'  symp- 
evidence  of  a  justified  dissatis- 
with  the  limiting  circumstances 
1  on  them  by  society,  but  as 
iiatic  of  an  independent  and  uni- 
eminine  tendency."  Now  this 
i),  if  only  because  it  sets  up  much 
3e  and  naive  a  disjunction  be- 
vhat  is  biological  and  what  is 
.  It  won  t  do.  because  Freud 
ways  to  work  with  the  observed 
sss  of  his  patients'  experience 
han  with  fixed  categories  bor- 
rom  other  disciplines  (whether 
toward  the  biological  or  cul- 
which  he  rightly  felt  psycho- 
i  could  not  handle.  It  won't  do, 
Freud  did  see  in  his  patients' 
ns  "evidence  of  a  justified  dis- 
tion."  though  not  in  the  sense 
illett  would  like  (the  only  "evi- 
that  ever  strikes  her  as  vital  is 
dch  gratifies  her  own  rhetoric). 
7  of  Freud's  early  patients  were 
suffering  from  symptoms  of 
fa,"  often  grossly  somatic  in  na- 
eir  troubles  were  related  to  the 
veness  of  the  upper-middle-class 
in  which  they  had  grown  up, 
ly  to  an  excessive  subordination 
Sneering  fathers.  What  Freud 
do  was  to  enable  them  to  accept 
;xuality  and  thereby  be  freed 
e  symptoms.  To  the  extent  that 
eeded.  Freud  struck  an  oblique 
•  erful  blow  at  the  tyrannical  as- 
J  the  Victorian  family.  If  any- 
an  be  described  as  militating 
"the  limiting  conditions  im- 
by  society,"  it  is  precisely  this 
■even  though  Freud's  investi- 
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gations  also  led  him  to  believe  that 
there  were  indeed  problems  deriving 
from  a  "universal  feminine  tendency" 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  resolved 
through  social  measures. 

All  this,  in  a  notably  vulgar  sentence. 
Miss  Millett  summarizes  as  follows: 
"Female  patients  consulted  him  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  more  productive  in 
their  work:  in  return  for  their  fees 
Freud  did  what  he  could  to  cause  them 
to  abandon  their  vocations  as  unneces- 
sary aberrations."  And  as  evidence  for 
this  charge  Miss  Millett  offers  a  foot- 
note quoting  from  Freud: 

.  .  .  at  no  point  in  one's  analytic  work 
does  one  suffer  more  from  the  oppres- 
sii  e  feeling  that  one  is  "talking  to  the 
winds"  than  when  one  is  trying  to 
persuade  a  female  patient  to  abandon 
ln  r  wish  for  a  penis  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  unobtainable. 

Now  if  Freud  is  right  in  supposing 
penis  env)  to  be  a  pervasive  fact  of 
female  experience,  then  what  he  is  do- 
ing here— and  in  a  voice  wryly,  "philo- 
sophically" sympathetic— is  not  engag- 
ing in  vocation  guidance  but  reflecting 
upon  the  sheer  recalcitrance  of  human 
desire,  the  difficulties  we  all  have  in 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  limitations 
of  our  being. 

The  theory  of  penis  envy  comes  in 
for  a  special  barrage  from  Miss  Millett, 
and  while  I  have  no  stake  in  this  or  any 
other  Freudian  notion,  the  issue  here 
is  one  of  simple  intellectual  responsibil- 
ity. Freud  writes: 

As  we  learn  from  psychoanalytic 
work,  women  regard  themselves  as 
wronged  from  infancy,  as  unde- 
servedly cat  short  and  set  back;  and 
the  embitterment  of  so  many 
daughters  against  their  mothers  de- 
rives, in  the  last  analysis,  from  the 
reproach  against  her  of  having 
brought  them  into  the  world  as  wom- 
en instead  of  men. 

The  crucial  phrase  is  the  opening  one, 
"As  we  learn  from  psychoanalytic  work 
..."  For  a  central  problem  in  consider- 
ing Freudianism,  or  any  other  theory 
claiming  to  probe  psychic  life  at  levels 
deeper  than  those  of  rational  conscious- 
ness, is  the  problem  of  validation.  The 
validation  of  Freudian  concepts  cannot 
yet  have,  and  perhaps  can  never  have, 
the  rigor  to  w  hich  scientific  propositions 
are  subjected  (as  Freud  knew  well,  and 
therefore  kept  hoping  that  physiologi- 
cal bases  might  be  found  for  his  psy- 
chological constructs  I .  For  the  time 
being,  validation  must  depend  on  the 
accumulated  and  critically  sorted  ob- 
servations of  analysts  for  whom  a  no- 


tion like  penis  envy*  is  not,  I  si  j] 
think,  a  fixed  certainty  but  a  usabh 
by  means  of  which  to  form  hypol 
about  the  material  they  gather  d 
analytic  sessions. 

Freud's  "entire  psychology  of  t 
en,"  w  rites  Miss  Millett.  "is  built  I 
an  original  tragic  experience— boi  f 
male."  This  is  true  enough  in  a  | 
and  there  is  also  a  simplified  tru 1 
the  claim  that  Freud  sees  worm  < 
defining  their  existence  through  e 
relations  to  men  (though  to  say  i 
isn't  necessarily  to  convict  him;' 
falsehood  or  bias).  Finally,  how  e 
this  is  not  so  devastating  a  char.  ; 
Miss  Millett  supposes.  For  it  is  Frjd 
judgment  that  the  psychology  ofj 
rests  also  on  an  original  tragic  e?fH 
ence— born  male.  Miss  Millett  mail? 


*Miss  Millett  offers  an  array  of  que:jj 
and-assaults  about  penis  envy,  not  em]-i 
in  nature  hut  rather  concerned  with  in j 
consistency,  and  they  are  worth  looki:  i 
together  with  possible  Freudian  replies.1)! 
matters  here,  I  would  stress  again,  is  nJ 
"rightness"  of  the  Freudian  view,  about  Fii 
I  cannot  form  a  qualified  judgment,  bi,l| 
method  of  intellectual  discourse: 

How  does  the  little  girl,  discovering 
lack  of  a  penis,  "make  the  logical  jumpo 
the  sight  of  bathing  or  urination  [to]  hi 
edge  that  the  boy  masturbates  with  the ?v 
article"?  She  makes  the  jump  more  els 
entiall)  than  logically,  these  events  occi  S 
during  the  years  between  three  and  five,-* 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  experimental}! 
infantile  sexuality.  Jl 

"Might  she  not  just  as  easily,  reai  t 
from  the  naivete  of  childish  narcili] 
imagine  the  penis  is  an  excrescence  and 
her  own  body  as  norm?"  No;  since  the 
article"  clearly  has  the  power  of  dill 
stream  which  she  discovers  herself  to  :j 
and  since  this  power  becomes  associate) 
her  with  other,  greater  ones. 

''Surely  the  first  thing  all  children^ 
notice  is  that  mother  has  breasts,  while  J 
has  none."  Does  this  not  impress  the  ch, 
evidence  of  female  advantage?  Yes,  bit 
female  child  has  no  breasts  and  the,  i 
sibility  of  their  later  growth,  not  very  (f 
at  this  stage  in  her  development,  can  llfl 
mean  much  to  her;  while  the  male  chile  ) 
have  that  "novel  article,"  and  he  has  iti| 

"It  is  interesting  that  Freud  should  im  i 
the  young  female's  fears  center  about  ci 
lion  rather  than  rape— a  phenomenon  ?| 
girls  are  in  fact,  and  with  reason,  in  | 
of,  since  it  happens  to  them  and  casti^i 
does  not."  Several  answers,  seemingly  iu 
tradiction    but    actually    involving  did j 
layers  of  consciousness:  la)  at  this  sta 
infantile   sexuality    as    Freud  conceive 
female  children   aren't   likely  to  havi 
formed  a  strong  idea  as  to  rape;  (J 
psychic  life  thai  which  may  not  happei  | 
be  feared  al  least  as  much  as  that  which 
Ic)  as  Miss  Millett  has  surely  learned,!' 
her  studies,  reports  of  being  raped  by  J: 
fathers    were    so    frequently  profferj 
Freud's  early  women  patients  that  at  fil 
look  these  literally  and  only  later  calj 
regard  them  as  projective  fantasies. 


|ct  the  fact  that  in  the  Freudian 
the  theory  of  penis  envy  finds  a 
luivalent  and  necessary  balance 
leory  of  castration  anxiety.  The 

seen  as  being  quite  as  heavily 
d  by  nature  and  circumstance  as 
nale,  and  perhaps  less  well 
d  to  cope.  In  Freud's  view,  na- 

no  one  off  easily.  If  women  feel 
ist"  to  be  told  they  are  condi- 
!by  residues  of  their  childhood 
-  that  "novel  article"— Miss  Mil- 
*h-ironic  parlance  for  "penis" 
ien  may  feel  it  quite  as  "unjust" 
ty  must  live  out  their  lives  in 
t  anxiety  as  to  sexual  perfor- 
Freud  does,  however,  envisage 
jpility  for  at  least  a  partial  re- 
ranscendence  of  these  troubles, 
naps  a  shade  more  so  for  women 
•  men.  Women  are  said  by  him 
)le  to  emerge  from  the  hold  of 
Ivy,  in  part  through  a  strong 
dtive  identification  with  their 
..  Nor.  by  the  way,  are  they  the 
is  in  the  Freudian  outlook  who 
ice  envy;  men  are  seen  as  at 
lite  envious  of  that  very  passiv- 
;h  Miss  Millett  regards  as  so 
an  attribution  to  her  sex. 
should  all  this  outrage  Miss  Mil- 
nuch?  She  really  has,  I  would 

only  a  slight  intrinsic  concern 
kidianism.  A  major  reason  for 
iionate  assault  is  that,  by  mak- 
nplistic  leap  from  one  order  of 
ice  (psychological)  to  another 
policy),  she  sees  the  theory  of 
ivy  as  the  basis  for  an  alleged 
n  belief  that  "the  intellectual 
ity  of  the  male,  constitutionally 

ith  the  penis,  is  close  to  an  as- 
ble  fact . . ."  And  again  she  pro- 
ootnote  from  Freud  supposedly 
ing  this  claim: 

hen  feel  that  when  we  have 
d  the  penis  ivish  and  the  mas- 
protest  we  have  penetrated  all 
ychological  strata  and  reached 
tck"  and  that  our  task  is  com- 
And  this  is  probably  correct, 
the  psychic  field  the  biological 
is  really  rock  bottom.  The  re- 
don  of  femininity  must  surely 
logical  fact,  part  of  the  great 
of  sex. 

•T  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what 
lys  here,  he  is  clearly  not  say- 
t  Miss  Millett  claims  he  is  say- 
simply  will  not  read  with  care, 
net*  her  ideological  assaults  and 
ations  are  put  aside,  there  does 
the  fact  that  Freud's  view  of 
his  analysis  of  their  sexual  na- 
:l  roles,  doesn't  happen  to  lend 
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itself  to  the  more  extreme  visions  of  the 
Women's  Liberationists.  Kreud  tended 
to  believe,  as  Philip  Rieff  says,  that 
''women  arc  erotic  hoarders  in  the  male 
economy  of  culture.  In  the  strife  be- 
tween sensuality  and  culture,  women 
represent  the  senses."  To  someone  like 
Miss  Millett  this  immediately  seems  an 
invidious  distinction,  for  she  is  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  values  of  the 
bourgeois  activist  male,  the  one  who 
performs  (what  she  supposes  to  be  I 
"distinctly  human"  work.  Hut  in  Freud's 
canny  and  ambiguous  view,  those  who 
"represent  the  senses"  are  at  times  far 
more  "distinctly  human."  for  even 
while  regarding  women  as  the  agents  of 
racial  survival  and  men  as  the  culture- 
creators,  Kreud  also  feats,  like  many 
other  nineteenth-century  European 
thinkers,  the  death  of  spontaneous  life 
at  the  hands  of  an  increasingly  tyran- 
nical culture,  the  nightmare  ol  a  ration- 
alistic self-destruction  as  "the  world  of 
the  senses  becomes  gradually  mastered 
by  spirituality."  No  one  is  obliged  to 
accept  these  views,  but  anyone  wishing 
to  attack  Freud  in  a  serious  way  ought 
to  be  able  at  the  least,  to  report  the 
complexities,  the  inner  sequence  ol 
change  and  doubt,  and  the  frequently 
problematic  tone  which  characterize  his 
work. 

What  shall  we  say,  however,  if  we 
are  committed  to  equality  between  the 
sexes  .md  yet  continue  to  believe  that 
Kreud  remains  one  of  the  great  minds 
of  our  age?  It  is  the  kind  of  question 
that  divides  those  who  want  everything 
neatly  aligned,  slogan  stacked  against 
slogan,  from  those  prepared  to  accept 
conflict  and  unresolved  contradiction. 

\\  e  can  say  of  course  that  Kreud  was 
a  product  of  his  age.  and  that  while  he 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  overcome 
its  prejudices,  inevitably  he  still  shared 
some  of  them.  If  there  is  a  streak  of 
patriarchalism  in  his  writing,  as  I  sup- 
pose there  is,  we  must  recognize  that 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  people  could  not 
possibly  see  things  as  they  are  seen  in 
1970:  that  is  known  as  historical  per- 
spective. In  fairness,  we  must  then  add 
something  Miss  Millett  fails  to  mention, 
that  Kreud  greatly  admired  intellectual 
women  and  that  the  psychoanalytic 
movement  was  one  of  the  first  intellec- 
tual groups  in  this  century  to  give  a 
large  number  of  gifted  women  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  themselves  profes- 
sionally. Still,  to  say  this  isn't  enough. 

We  can  add  that  Freud's  views  on 
women,  especially  those  expressed  in 
his  more  "philosophical"  moments, 
must  be  separated  from  some  clinically 


more  cogent  portions  of  his  w  ork.  Freud 
would  not  be  the  first  great  thinker 
whose  method  can  be  used  critically 
against  portions  of  his  writings.  Still, 
to  say  that  isn't  enough. 

We  can  then  try  to  struggle  with  the 
facl  thai  Freud  advances  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  and  consequence  of 
sexual  differences  which  rub  against 
our  progressive  inclinations  but  which 
can't,  simply  for  that  reason,  be  dis- 
missed. For  we  must  always  recognize 
that  analytically  he  may  be  right.  Yet 
why  should  even  this  possibility  create 
anxiety  or  anger?  If  the  concepts  of 
penis  envy  and  castration  anxiety  prove, 
in  some  sense,  to  be  valid  for  psycho- 
analysis, this  surely  doesn't  at  all  affect 
the  claims  of  women  for  socioeconomic 
justice— though  it  may  affect  some  of 
the  mote  nightmarishly  Utopian  fan- 
tasies of  u  ritei  s  like  Miss  Millett.* 

Kreud  believed  that  the  process  of 
maturation  for  women  presented  cer- 
tain special  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
these  would  persist  in  the  best  of  socie- 
ties though  to  say  that  such  difficulties 
seem  to  be  rooted  in  biology  isn't  at 
all  to  say  that  they  can't  be  eased  by 
social  policy  and  education.  To  per- 
suade a  woman  to  like  herself  and  to 
accept  herself  sexually,  which  was  one 
of  Kreud's  aims,  isn't  necessarily  to  per- 
suade her  to  stay  in  the  kitchen— 
though  it  may  well  be  to  tell  her.  Miss 
Millett's  arrogant  ultimatism  notwith- 
standing, that  if  she  does  prefer  to  stay 
at  home.  thi>  doesn't  stamp  her  as  in- 
ferior or  brainwashed  or  a  "chattel"'  of 
the  "master  group." 


*The  most  egregious  of  these  fantasies  is 
Millett's  cavalier  play  with  the  notion 
<>f  the  abolition  of  the  family.  Thai  the  family, 
at  once  the  most  conservative  of  human  insti- 
tutions and  endlessly  open  to  social  and  psy- 
chological changes,  lias  been  coextensive  with 
human  culture  itself  and  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  certain  powers  of  endurance 
and  to  yield  certain  profound  satisfactions  to 
human  beings  other  than  merely  satisfying  the 
dominating  impulses  of  the  "master  group," 
hardly  causes  Miss  Millett  to  skip  a  phrase. 
Nor  does  the  thought  that  in  at  least  some  of 
its  aspects  the  family  has  protected  the  in- 
terests of  women  as  against  those  of  men. 

In  any  case,  one  might  suppose  that  Miss 
Millett  would  cast  a  glance  at  one  of  the  very 
few  contemporary  social  institutions— the 
Israeli  kibbutz— where  a  serious  effort  has 
been  made,  if  not  to  abolish  the  family,  then 
at  least  significantly  n>  mod'fy  its  nature.  Had 
she  troubled  to  do  so,  and  read  the  reports  of, 
say,  Stanley  Diamond,  an  anthropologist  of 
radical  inclination,  she  would  have  had  to 
recognize  that  at  least  in  terms  of  psycho- 
logical consequences,  that  is,  the  kind  of  chil- 
dren it  brings  forth,  the  evidence  from  the 
kibbutz  isn't  likely  to  persuade  one  that 
abolishing  the  family  will  greatly  enrich  the 
human  race. 
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Freud  seemed  also  to  believe  that  the 
biological  differences,  or  if  you  prefer 
disadvantages,  of  women  inclined  them 
toward  the  sphere  of  private  values  and 
experience.  Even  if  we  suppose  this  to 
be  true,  why  should  it  at  all  lessen  our 
zeal— I  mean  the  zeal  of  both  women 
and  men  for  seeing  to  it  that  those 
women  who  enter  upon  careers  be  given 
every  kind  and  equality  of  opportunity  ? 
I  suspect,  however,  that  what  troubles 
\lillrll  i-  mil  r  1 1<  ■  i  <•  I  \  the  inju-tice 
of  sexual  discrimination  but  the  very 
idea  of  sexual  difference.  For  all  that  she 
is  so  passionate  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  women,  she  shows  very  little  warmth 
of  feeling  toward  actual  women  and 
very  little  awareness  of  their  experience. 
Freud  speaks  in  his  essay  on  "Feminin- 
ity"  <>f  the  woman's  "active  pursuit  of  a 
passive  function."  and  Miss  Millett  finds 
the  phrase  "somewhat  paradoxical." 
thereby  revealing  a  rather  comic  igno- 
rance of  essential  experiences  of  her  sex. 
such  as  the  impulse  toward  the  having 
of  children.  Indeed,  the  emotions  of 
women  toward  children  don't  exactly 
form  an  overwhelming  preoccupation  in 
Sexual  Politics:  there  are  times  when 
one  feels  the  book  was  written  by  a 
female  impersonator. 

V 

For  what  seems  to  trouble  Miss  Mil- 
lett isn't  merely  the  injustices 
women  have  suffered  or  the  discrimina- 
tions to  which  they  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject. \\  hat  troubles  her  perhaps  most  of 
all— so  one  is  inclined  to  say  after  im- 
mersing oneself  in  her  book— is  the  sheer 
existence  of  w  omen.  Mis>  Millett  dislikes 
the  psycho-biological  distinctiveness  of 
women,  and  she  will  go  no  further  than 
to  recognize— what  choice  is  there,  alas? 
—the  inescapable  differences  of  anat- 
omy.  She  hates  the  perverse  refusal  of 
most  women  to  recognize  the  magnitude 
of  their  humiliation,  the  shameful  de- 
pendence they  show  in  regard  to  (not 
very  independent )  men,  the  maddening 
pleasures  they  even  take  in  cooking  din- 
ners for  "the  master  group"  and  wiping 
the  noses  of  their  snotty  brats.  Raging 
against  the  notion  that  such  roles  and 
attitudes  are  biologically  determined, 
since  the  very  thought  of  the  biological 
seems  to  her  a  way  of  forever  reducing 
women  to  subordinate  status,  she  never- 
theless attributes  to  "culture"  so  stag- 
gering a  range  of  customs,  outrages, 
and  evils  that  this  "culture"  comes  to 
seem  a  force  more  immovable  and  omi- 
nous than  biology  itself. 

Miss  Millett  lashes  out  against  the 
Freudians  not  merely  because  some  of 


them  indulge  in  male  chauvinhfl 

because  they  persist  in  seeing, 
the  common  fate  of  humanil  \ .  a 
tive  nature  and  role  for  women.  ■ 
as  Miss  Millett  assaults  the  noting 
current  -I  \  les  of  perceiv  ing  "mas  dj 
and  "feminine"  must  be  taken  as  I 
verities,  I  don't  see  that  she  ■ 
faulted.  Who  would  care  to  dtM 
attractiveness  of  historical  varijB 
or  the  hope  that  men  and  wom-l| 
he  able  to  define  themselves  w  ith  a 
freedom  than  they  have  in  the  pa  -M 
Miss  Millett  will  not  let  it  go  at  tfl 
she  is  driven  hy  some  ideological  I 
the  world  as  commune?  the  encB 
nuclear  family?  the  triumph  of  uM 
—  which  undermines  what  is  som 
the  cause  of  women's  protest.  Iifl 
markable  sentence  she  write-:  ' 

Removed  from  their  contexts  of  sM 
behavior,  where  they  funrtioti 
maintain  an  order  not  only  of  dM 
entiation  but  of  dominance  andm 
ordinance,  the  words  "mascu^m 
and  "feminine"  mean  nothing  am 
and  might  well  be  replaced  with  m 
is  biologically  or  naturally  verifM 
— male  and  female. 

No  longer  is  Miss  Millett  insist'! 
the  probable  truth  that  the  cla.J 
the  biological  determination  of  I 
roles  has  often  been  an  excuse  J 
actional y  laziness.  She  is  now  J 
that  the  very  idea  of  distinctive  1 
psychologies,  responses,  and  liril 
terns— in  short,  masculine  and  ferj 
as  modes  of  behavior  deriving  frcl 
more  extensive  in  consequence  th'i 
elemental  differences  between  ma,  I 
female— means  "nothing  at  all. '4 
here  she  betrays  a  rashness  such  I 
rarely  finds  in  scholars  who  are  1 
inely  committed  to  their  subject,  el 

For  what  is  obvious  to  anyon-J 
even  glances  at  the  literature  oJ 
matter— and  that  is  all  I  claim  tc  l 
done— is  the  agreement  among  sell 
(  who  may  agree  on  nothing  else 
they  don't  vet  know  enough  to 
the  kind  of  absolutist  declaration 
just  quoted  from  Miss  Millett. 
appear  to  be  three  kinds  of  diffel 
between  the  sexes:  the  quite  obi 
physical  and  physiological  ones.'l 
more  shadowy  and  ambiguous  or! 
role,  attitude,  and  potential  tha 
sometimes    called    "secondary";  J 
those  that  are  culturally  derived  6' 
posed.  Jusl  as  few  scholars  would 
den)  the  I a>t  two  in  favor  of  the 
mony  of  the  first,  so  few  would 
the  first  two  in  favor  of  the  hegei 
of  the  third.  The  most  problema' 
of  course  the  second,  that  i-.  thosd 
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ferences  pertaining  to  behavior  yet 
seeming  to  derive  mainly  from  the 
physical  and  physiological.  " 

Now  there  are  moments  when  one  is 
tempted  to  dismiss  t he  w  hole  matter  by 
repeating  Oscar  Wilde's  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion about  the  differences  between  the 
sexes:  "Madam.  I  can't  conceive."  For 
\\  ilde's  remark  points  to  a  fundamental 
fact  of  our  existence  which  ideologists 
forget  at  their  peril  and  most  other 
people,  w  hatever  their  grave  failings,  do 
seem  to  remember.  Together  with  the 
accumulated  prejudice  and  mental  junk 
of  the  centuries,  there  really  is  some- 
thing we  might  call  the  experience,  even 
the  wisdom  of  the  race,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  disposed  of  simplv  bv  hat  or  will!  as 
many  revolutionists  find  out  too  late). 
It  tells  us.  through  the  historical  pattern 
of  a  sexual  division  of  labor  universal 
in  form  hut  sharply  varying  in  content, 
that  for  good  or  ill  our  natures  shape 
our  conduct. 

\\  e  can  perhaps  say  with  some  assur- 
ance that  the  "secondary"  sexual  dif- 
ferences have  to  dc>  with: 

I  l  )  the  distinctive  female  experience 
of  maternity  (one  supposes  that  the 
act  of  carrying  another  human  creature 
in  one"-  body  for  nine  months  would 
have  the  profoundesl  behavioral  con- 
sequences, what  the  anthropologist 
Malinowski  calls  an  "'intimate  and  in- 
ternal connection  with  the  child  ...  as- 
sociated with  phvsiological  effects  and 
strong  emotions"  I  : 

i  2  l  the  hormonic  components  <>f  our 
bodies  as  these  vary  not  only  hetween 

*This  tripartite  division  is  -imilar  to  that 
which  Freud  applies  in  a  valuable  footnote 
to  his  book.  Three  Contributions  to  the  Theon 
of  Sex,  in  the  section  (ailed  "Differentiation 
Between  Man  and  Woman."  He  writes  here 
that  the  conceptions  of  "masculine"  and  "femi- 
nine" belong  "'to  the  most  confused  terms  in 
science  and  can  be  cut  up  into  at  least  three 
paths.  One  use-  masculine  and  feminine  at 
times  in  the  sense  of  activity  and  passivity, 
again,  in  (he  biological  sense,  and  then  also 
in  the  sociological  sense.  The  first  of  these 
three  meanings  is  the  essential  one  and  the 
only  one  utilizable  in  psychoanalysis."  A  bit 
later.  Freud  continues:  *'E\ery  individual 
person  shows  a  mix!  u re  of  his  own  biological 
sex  characteristics  with  the  biological  traits 
nf  tin'  other  -ex  and  a  union  of  activity  and 
passivity;  this  is  the  case  whether  these  psy- 
chological characteristic  features  depend  on 
the  biological  or  whether  they  ore  independent 
of  it."  I  Emphasis  added.  I 

How  anyone  reading  this  passage  from 
Freud  could  suppose  him  guilty  of  unqualified 
biological  determinism,  or.  as  Miss  Milletl 
charges,  ol  ''a  n  ijoi  and  rather  foolish  con- 
fusion between  bioli  I  culture,  anatomy 
and  status.*'  is  hard  to  undei  land.  That  Miss 
Millett  should  find  Fu  nd  "rather  foolish"  is 
not,  however,  hard  to  understand. 
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the  sexes  lull  at  different  ages  within  the 
sexes  and  lead  to  a  range  of  behavioral 
lesiilts.  some  of  them  manipulable,  that 
have  not  yet  been  fully  grasped: 

I  3  I  the  varying  possibilities  for  work 
created  by  varying  amounts  of  muscula- 
ture and  physical  controls; 

I  I  >  the  psychological  consequences 
of  different  sexual  postures  and  possi- 
bilities (Diana  Trilling  writes:  "This 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  ac- 
tive and  passive  sexual  roles  is  an  ir- 
refutable fact  in  nature— the  most  active 
sexual  seduction  or  participation  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  cannot  relieve  the  male 
partner  of  his  primary  responsibility  in 
their  sexual  union.  To  put  the  matter  at 
its  (  rudest,  the  male  can  rape  the  female, 
the  female  cannot  rape  the  male"  ) . 

Can  we  go  any  further?  Miss  Millett 
cites  with  approval  a  study  by  Dr. 
Kleanor  Maccoby  on  women's  intelli- 
gence which  calls  into  serious  question 
the  notion  that  women  are  inherently 
le~s  capable  of  doing  abstract  intellec- 
tual w  ork  by  "pointing  out  [I  quote  Miss 
Millett]  that  the  independence  and  ego 
strength  necessary  for  first-rate  achieve- 
ment in  certain  analytical  fields  is 
completely  absent  from  the  cultural  ex- 
perience of  nearly  every  girl  child." 
Again,  if  we  turn  back  to  the  source  we 
see  Miss  Millett  handling  citations  with 
her  customary  care.  Were  one  to  take 
literally  what  she  says  in  the  above- 
quoted  sentence,  there  would  be  no  way 
of  explaining  the  increasing  number  of 
women  who  do  have  to  their  credit 
"first-rate  achievement  in  certain  ana- 
lytical fields."  And  while  it  is  true  that 
Dr.  Maccoby  does  make  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  view  that  much  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  female  performance  in  cer- 
tain intellectual  fields  is  due  to  cultural 
inhibition,  she  is  also  careful  to  add: 

/  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
are  genetic  factors  that  differentiate 
the  two  sexes  and  bear  upon  their 
intellectual  performance  other  than 
what  ire  have  thought  of  as  innate 
"intelligence."  For  example,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  boys  are 
innately  mure  aggressive  than  girls — 
and  I  mean  aggressive  in  the  broader 
sense,  not  fust  as  it  implies  fighting, 
but  as  it  implies  dominance  and  ini- 
tiative as  well — and  if  this  quality  is 
one  which  underlies  the  later  growth 
of  anal y tic  thinking,  then  boys  have 
an  advantage  which  girls  who  are 
endowed  uith  more  passive  qualities 
will  find  difficult  to  overcome. 

In  the  same  way,  with  the  same  ad- 
mirable tentativeness,  Dr.  Maccoby  re- 


marks: "We  don't  know  w 
biological  underpinnings  of  l 
behavior  are,  but  if  you  try  t 
child  training  among  males  and  j 
we  might  find  out  that  females 
do  it  and  males  don't." 

Now  the  real  question  is,  wlr 
any  of  this  trouble  Miss  Millet 
there  are  sexual  differences  e> 
beyond  anatomy  and  into  bel 
why  should  this  be  supposed  tc 
ger  the  case  for  equality,  unit 
Millett  tacitly  or  explicitly  ace 
male  chauvinist  view  that  the  n. 
dence  of  difference  is  proof  of  s, 
ityl  W  hy  cannot  intelligent  and  a 
people  look  upon  sexual  differei 
source  of  pleasure,  one  of  the 
with  which  nature  compensates 
the  miseries  of  existence?  Wh 
differences  be  seen  as  necessa  I 
vidious  ?  And  even  if  these  difl  I 
suggest  the  possibility  that  fewer  I 
will  reach  "first-rate  achievemer  I 
men,  why  should  that  keep  anyoi  I 
being  responsive  and   respons  I 
those  women  who  w  ill  do  valuab  I 
outside  the  home?  Any  more,  sal 
we  should  feel  dismay  at  the  pos 
that   an   adjustment   in  sexuai 
might  decrease  the   number  c 
reaching  "first-rate  achievement 

The  dominating  obsession  o 
Millett's  book— which  is  to  insi 
all  but  rudimentary  sexual  diff< 
are  cultural  rather  than  biolog  j 
origin— is  a  token  of  her  lack  oJ 
lectual  sophistication.  If  you  in  I 
she  in  effect  does,  that  the  bio  j 
be  regarded  as  somehow  untouc  j 
cultural  alloy,  then  it  becomes  vi  I 
impossible  to  offer  any  biologic  I 
dence.  if  only  because  man  is  a  c:| 
that  always  exists  in  a  culture,  :| 
whatever  we  can  learn  about  hir  J 
always  be  through  the  prism  of  c| 
perspective.  Culture  is,  at  least  i: 
that  which  we  make  of  our  biolc 
certain  patterns  of  existence,  such 
family,  are  invariable  througho  I 
development  of  human  culture,  1' 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  eve 
may  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  thil| 
isfy  requirements  of  our  bioloj 
these     have     manifested     their  I 
through  culture. 

But  as  Miss  Millett  uses  "bic 
and  "culture,"  they  become  abs< 
polarities  ranged  in  an  endless 
against  one  another.  She  begins  b 
ing  quite  properly  that  in  the  pa 
case  for  biological  determinisi 
been  overstated,  especially  in  pc 
w  rit i rigs,  and  ends  by  doing  pretty 
the  same  thing  for  cultural  determi 
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though  uilh  not  much  more  persuasive 
e\  idencc.  I  ii  lie i  somew  hat  desperate  re- 
liance on  the  transforming  powers  of 
"culture."  she  reminds  one  of  the  thrust 
Morris  Raphael  Cohen  once  made 
against  John  Dewey's  use  of  the  term 
"experience":  it  was  hard,  said  Cohen, 
to  know  what  in  Dewey's  system  was 

iml  ex  pel  ielice.  ' 

VI 

It  was  the  usual  things  of  life  that 
filled  hei  iiiih  silent  rage;  which  uus 
natural  inasmuch  as.  to  her  vision, 
almost  everything  that  was  usual  was 
iniquitous. 

rI^his  sentence  was  written  a  good 
*  many  years  ago  by  Henry  James 
about  Olive  Chancellor,  the  femininist 
heroine-marl vr  of  The  fiostonians.  Bril- 
liant, it  is  also  hard-spirited  and  a  little 
unpleasant,  for  we  sense  a  certain  with- 
drawal of  sympathy  on  James's  part. 
Yet  for  those  of  us  committed  to  the 
hope  of  changing  the  world,  it  is  a 
sentence  alive  with  challenge.  Often 
enough  "the  usual"  is  iniquitous,  and 
often  enough  not  to  feel  "silent  rage" 
toward  the  complacence  with  which  the 
idea  of  "the  usual  is  employed  to 
rationalize  injustice  is  t<>  abandon  ;i 
portion  oi  one's  humanity.  Yet  in  the 
history  of  modern  intellectual  life  noth- 
ing lias  been  more  disastrous  than  this 
hatred  of  "the  usual":  this  disdain  for 
what  is  called  "one-dimensional";  this 
scorn  lot  the  inherited  pleasures,  ruses, 
and  modes  of  survival  by  which  most  of 
us  live:  this  nagging  insistence  that  life 
be  forever  heroic  and  dramatic,  even 
if  ordinary  humanity  must  be  herded  by 

*Were  there  space  enough  and  lime,  I 
would  want  to  write  .it  length  about  Miss 
Milieu's  way  of  approaching  literary  texis— 
.in  approach  thai  proves  women  critics  ran  be 
as  heavy-handed  and  tendentious  as  male 
critics. 

Thomas  Hardy,  in  presenting  Sue  Bride- 
head,  the  charming  anil  neurotic  heroine  of 
Jude  the  Obscure,  shows  himself  "troubled 
and  confused  vis-d -us  the  sexual  revolution" 

though  Sue  is  one  l(|  the  first  ;md  greatest 
portraits  of  the  emancipated  woman  and  noth- 
ing is  said  by  Miss  Mill,  u  about  Hardy's  still 
greater  portrait  of  Tess,  a  magnificent  figure 
transcending  all  of  Miss  Milieu's  categories. 
George  Eliot  is  "stuck  with  the  Ruskinian 
service  ethic."  Virginia  Woolf  "glorified  two 
housewives."  I).  II.  Lawrence,  whose  mystique 
of  blood  consciousness  is  lead  as  if  il  were  a 
social  policy,  is  a  \irlual  devil.  His  Lady 
Chatterlev  is  never  "given  the  personal  au- 
tonomy of  an  occupation"  I  unlike  all  the  other 
contemporary  English  ladies  in  both  life  and 
literature;').  Mrs.  Morel,  the  mother  in  Sons 
and  Lovers,  is  "utterly  deprived  of  any  avenue 
of  achievement"  las  if  that  were  somehow 
Lawrence's  fault  rather  than  an  accurate  re- 


authoritarian  party  bosses  and  ideo- 
logues to  make  it  so.  And  in  large 
measure  this  is  the  spirit  thai  informs 
Sexual  Politics. 

Miss  Millelt's  nightmare-fantasy  of 
sexual  lordship  in  which  the  man  buys 
a  woman  as  "sexual  object"  or  house- 
hold drudge  and  in  which  the  woman 
submits  to  his  ruling-class  will;  this 
parody  of  the  Marxist  vision  of  class 
dictatorship,  with  the  woman  as  prop- 
ertyless  proletarian  uli<>  can  sell  onl) 
her  laboi  power  or  her  sexual  power 
how  much  truth  does  it  contain  and 
what  does  it  tell  us  about  the  realities  <>f 
the  life  we  lead?  In  the  glistening  lowers 
of  the  I  pper  bast  Side  of  New  York,  in 
the  country  clubs  of  the  0  Hara  prov- 
inces, in  Hollywood,  in  whatever  places 
the  rich  enjoy  their  idleness,  there  are. 
I  suppose,  w  (iinen  who  have  sold  them- 
selves as  "sexual  objects"  and  must 
slink  and  kitten  before  their  masters. 
\mong  the  millions  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies living  in  suburban  I  ionics  there  are 
surely  some— who  can  say  how  many? 
how  does  Miss  Millet!  know?  what  has 
she  actually  observed  of  their  lives7 
thai  (  (inform  to  this  grotesque  version 
of  the  human  relationship.  And  among 
working-class  families  there  are  no 
doubt  blunter  and  cruder  variants  of 
male  bossdom  and  female  submission. 

I!ut  how  can  anyone  with  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  listen  suppose  that  this  is  the 
dominant  and  unmodulated  reality  of 
our  time?  Isn't  Miss  Millett  guilty  of 
the  prime  sin  of  the  ideologue,  which  is 
always  to  forget  that  the  scheme  is  at 
best  an  abstraction  from  reality  and  not 
reality  itself,  and  that  always  the  reality 
must   be  seen  as  more  shaded,  com- 


flection  of  what  a  miner's  wife  would  have 
been  like  at  the  cud  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—and apparently  the  raising  of  her  family 
under  conditions  of  hardship  and  with  a 
drunken  collapsed  husband  doesn't  strike  Miss 
Millett  as  an  "achievement").  Paul  Morel, 
"when  bis  mother  has  .eased  to  be  of  service 
.  .  .  quietly  murders  her"  an  utterly  grotesque 
distortion  of  what  happens  in  the  book.  And 
as  if  there  bad  never  been  a  domineering 
woman  in  the  world.  Miss  Millett  complains 
of  "a  curious  -- 1 1 i 1 1  in  sympathy  between  the 
presentation  of  Mr-.  Morel  from  the  early  sec- 
tions ol  the  1 1 ■  ■  \ < ■  1  when  she  is  a  woman  .  .  . 
'done  out  of  her  rights'  |  Lawrence]  as  a  human 
being  .  .  .  to  the  possessive  matron  guarding 
her  beloved  s(,n  from  maturity.  .  .  ."  But  this 
sentence  itself  giws  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
shift  in  narrative  tone  toward  Mrs.  Morel,  as 
well  as  indicating,  through  the  quote  from 
Lawrence,  that  he  did  have  kinds  of  sympathy 
for  women  which  Miss  Millelt  eithel  won't 
allow  or  depreciates  as  tokens  of  male  hostil- 
ity. 

Il  comes  as  a  si^n  of  Miss  Milletl's  liter- 
ary grasp  that,  outraged  over  Mrs.  Morel's 
pleasure  at  ironing  her  son's  shirts   (as  if 


plicated,  and  ambiguous  thai 
scheme  can  be?  Caught  up  in  a 
chistic  tremor  of  overdetermit 
Miss  Millett  sees  only  butterflies  1 
by  brutes,  drudges  exploited  by 
bosses. 

Again,  one  must  say,  yes  of  q 
there  are  such  instances,  just  as 
are  still  sometimes  lynched  and 
brutalized:  but  to  fail  to  see  tl 
provement  in  large  areas  of  bla< 
in  America  isn't  merely  politic 
tuseness  of  the  kind  to  w  hich  the 
Left  is  pledged  unto  death,  it 
snobbism  of  those  who  will  have 
ing  to  do  with  the  small  struggle 
little  victories  of  human  beings 
these  are  patterned  to  their  ideo* 
and  slogans.  This  is  the  very  oppe* 
in  spirit,  in  feeling,  in  political 
queue  e— of  genuine  radicalism.  It 
stead,  a  symptom  of  the  contemp 
today  rages  among  our  intellectuc' 
professional  classes:  contempt  fc 
dinary    life,    contempt    for  ord 
people,  contempt  for  the  unwashe 
unenlightened,  contempt   for  th<< 
schooled,  contempt  for  blue-collar 
eis.  contempt  for  those  who  find 
gratification  in  family  life,  contend 
"the  usual." 

i  on  would  never  know  from 
Milletl's  book  that  working-claw 
can  be  marked  by  that  easy  warmth 
fraternal  steadiness  in  the  relation 
tween  sexes  that  Richard  Hoggar 
sketched  in  The  Uses  of  Literacy: 
would  never  know  from  Miss  Mi) 
book   that   there   are   a  great 
middle-class  Americans  w  ho  have  i 
gled  to  find  and  perhaps  in  part  fc 
terms    of    personal    respect  thrfl 


Lawrence  were  here  inventing  a  feeling  u  I 
without  precedent  in  human  experieni 
praise  should  then  follow  for,  of  all  by 
Portnoy's  Complaint  as  "a  healthy  antide 
this  kind  of  thing." 

The  one  writer  whom  Miss  Millett  apt 
of  as  a  spokesman  for  sexual  health  is 
Genet,  the  portraitist  of  prison  crime:} 
homosexuality.  His  "explication  of  the  h 
sexual  code  becomes  a  satire  of  the  he 
sexual  one"  -this  in  the  dubious  though1 
ular  premise  that  the  extreme  instance  is 
best    illumination   ol   the   usual  expend 
W'nles   Miss  Millett  :  "  The  degree  to  W 
eroticism  and  shame  are  inseparable  in' 
is  a  nice  illustration  of  bow  deepl)  gun 
\ades  our  apprehension  of  the  sexual, 
pleasant   fact  of  sexual   polities  and 
less  true  of  heterosexual  society  than 
Genet's."  But  is  it  hardly  less  true? 
common    range   of    human   sexuality  rc 
"illustrated"  by  the  world  of  Jean  Genet?' 

That  such  a  farrago  of  blunders,  distort: 
vulgarities,  and  plain  nonsense  could 
passed  by  the  English  Department  of  Gal 
bia  University  for  the  doctoral  degree  is 
interesting  fact. 


0  share  their  lives.  You  would 
now  from  Miss  Millett's  book 
re  are  families  where  men  and 
work  together  in  a  reasonable 
mation  of  humanness,  frater- 
d  even  equality— at  least  as  rea- 
as  one  can  expect  in  an  unjust 
in  a  bad  time,  and  with  all  the 
ies  that  sheer  existence  imposes 

k  about  me  and  think  of  the 
know,  the  friends  with  whom 
The  women  have  it  hard,  since 
to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
uals  or  professionals  (and  they 

1  disadvantages  here),  mothers 
ey  do  have  to  confront  genera- 
conflicts  and  confusions  of 
attractive  wives  (and  why  not? 
>  many  succeed ) ,  and  heaven 
nows  what  else.  But  in  part  at 

■  women  have  it  hard  because, 
the  same  reasons  that,  the  men 
hard.  Do  they  have  it  harder 
!  men?  Probably  so.  Yet  these 
•  who  seem  to  me  among  the  most 
i  ng  people  in  the  world,  are 
ig  and  fulfilled  human  beings 

the  terms  of  their  freedom  even 
recognize  the  bounds  of  limita- 
t  circumstance,  gender,  history, 
tune  impose  on  them.  "Chat- 
Sexual  objects"?  Submissive  to 
lister  group"?  These  are  the 
of  a  little  ii i rl  who  knows  noth- 
lt  life. 

ps.  however.  I  am  referring  to 
pecial  group,  too  "enlightened" 
s  the  stigmata  of  sexual  politics 
Millett  describes  them.  I  think 

lien,  to  the  one  other  world  I 
lown   well,  the  world  of  im- 

!  Jewish  workers.  I  recall  my 
and  father  sharing  their  years 
)le  and  affection,  meeting  to- 
ne bitterness  of  sudden  poverty 
the  Depression,  both  of  them 

:    for  wretched  wages  in  the 

'  garment  center,  helping  one 
in  the  shop,  on  the  subways,  at 

prough  dreadful  years.  And  I 
indeed  know,  that  they  weren't 
there  were  thousands  of  other 

■lilies  in  the  neighborhoods  in 
ve  lived.  Was  my  mother  a 
n  subordination  to  the  "master 
No  more  a  drudge  than  my 
.ho  used  to  come  home  with 
id  feet  blistered  from  his  job  as 
Was  she  a  "sexual  object"?  I 
ever  have  thought  to  ask,  but 

!  he  shadow  of  decades,  I  should 

■  link  that  at  least  sometimes  she 

; !  □ 

iPER-S  M AC AZINE/ DECEMBER  1970 


WE'RE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  to  put 
up  the  tree  in  Jack  Daniel's  old  office. 
When  that's  done,  we  know 
the  holidays  are  here.  We 
hope  your  plans  are  coming 
along  too,  and  that  you 
have  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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Harold  C.  Schonberg 


MUSIC 


— 


Musings  on  1 1 1 « •  "\lY| 


Thirty-seven  suggestions  about  how  to 
make  a  famous  house  live  up  to  its  name. 

I t's  like  siiei«lo<  k  holmes1  dog  in 
llie  night.  I  lit-  hehaxior  of  the  hoard 
n\  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  very  sus- 
picious. Here  it  is  the  beginning  of 
'  tctobei  '  ;il  llii-  |iniiil  of  w  i  iting  I  and 
there  have  heen  no  noises,  nol  even  a 
vi|>.  about  the  mailer  of  Rudolf  Bing's 
successor.  Mis  contracl  expires  al  the 
end  of  the  1-72  season,  which  means 
thai  already  necessarily  he  i-  plan- 
ning 1972-73.  Big  musical  organizations 
have  lo  work  several  years  ahead,  lo  pin 
down  the  services  of  famous  interna- 
tional figures,  to  plan  the  repertory,  to 
make  out  schedules,  in  do  the  million 
and  one  things  thai  have  to  he  done 
before  the  curtain  noes  up.  This  means 
thai  if  the  hoard  does  appoint  a  succes- 
sor, he  will  come  in  to  run  a  season 
already  planned  1>\  the  previous  man- 
agement. Would  any  strong  manager 
come  in  on  those  tei  ms? 

The  music  world  can  add  as  well  as 
anybody  else.  Those  who  can  put  one 
and  one  together  have  already  come  up 
with  the  answer.  The  Met  cannot  find 
a  successor.  The  Met  will  humbly  ask 
Hudi  Bing  to  sla\  on  for  another  season. 

Rudi  Ring,  out  of  the  g  Iness  of  hU 

heart.  w  ill  reluetantU  accede. 

Or:  Herman  Krawitz  and  Robert 
Herman,  two  of  the  assistant  general 
managers,  have  in  effect  been  running 
the  house  the  lasl  few  seasons.  They  will 
continue  to  run  it  as  a  duumverate. 
Krawitz  in  charge  of  administration. 
Herman  in  charge  of  artistic  policy. 
Ring  will  be  retained  as  a  "consultant." 

"If  I  were  running  a  book."  said  one 
member  of  the  board  late  lasl  Septem- 
ber. "Ring  would  be  m\  firsl  choice. 


Bl  \f.  HAS  HEEN  THE  HE  \l>  of  the  Met 
ropolitan  Opera  for  twenty  years, 
lie    is   a  complicated 
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man:  urnane, 
hitcli\ .  at  rogant. 


utterly  confident  that  he  has  done  the 
besl  possible  job  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible circumstances.  And  at  the  end  of 
hi-,  twenty  years,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  is  operating  out  of  a  house  that 
combines  the  more  garish  features  of  a 
Hilton  hotel  and  the  I*  ontaincbleau  in 
Miami  ( fortunately  the  acoustics  tin  ned 
out  well) ,  with  a  repertory  so  timid  that 
a  spinster  lady's  boo  would  send  it  run- 
ning for  cover,  and  with  a  musical  staff 
that  has  the  strength  of  wet  cardboard. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  means  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
I  idled  Stales. 


IT  IS  niE  OVERWHELMING  CONSENSUS 
of  musicians  the  world  over  that  the 
one  major  fault  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  through  the  decades  of  the  Ring 
administration  has  been  its  lack  of 
strong  artistic  direction.  Strong-minded 
conductors  and  Rudolf  Bing  do  nol  seem 
to  be  able  to  work  together.  George 
Szell  left  in  disgust.  Jonel  Perlea  was 
treated  like  an  office  boy.  Leonard 
Bernstein  last  season  conducted  Caval- 
lend  Rustirana  more  as  a  favor  lo 
Franco  Zeffirelli  this  friend  who  de- 
signed the  sets  I  than  to  Bing.  Later  that 
season  Ring  offered  Rernstein  Cotter- 
daniruerung  and  then  changed  his  mind. 
The  two  men  are  no  longer  on  speaking 
lerni^.  and  il  will  be  a  cold  day  indeed 
in  Valhalla  before  Bernstein  next  con- 
duct-, al  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  long 
as  Bing  remains  in  charge. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Metropolitan 
never  in  its  history  has  had  conductors 
in  depth.  There  have  been  seasons  w  here 
three  or  four  great  ones  participated: 
Mahler.  Toscanini.  and  Hertz  in  1908- 
09:  Beecham.  Szell.  and  Waller  during 
World  War  II.  Generally,  though,  there 
are  one  or  two  headliners  and  a  grou] 
of  routiniers.  'I  his  season  we  have 
Adler.  A I  b- is.  Raudo,  Rohm,  Bonynge, 
Gleva,  Franci,  Krips,  Lombard,  Mehta, 
Molinari-Pradelli,   Moid,   and  Schip- 


pers.  Of  this  list  Rohm  is  the  old 
with  Gleva  la  greatly  underra 
ductor )    the   experienced  wo 
Most  uf  the  others  are  simply  n<j 
caliber  to  inspire  singers  or  o 
players,  and  the  result  can  be 
series  of  limp,  unimaginative  p 
ances  I  when  the  Bonyijges,  Mor 
Adlers  are  conducting  I   or  hy 
driven,    superobjective  perfoi 
(when  young  hotshots  like  Sc 
or  Mehta  are  at  the  helm).  Th. 
tion   al   the   Metropolitan  has 
been  tnore  toward  great  singir 
greal  conducting,  but  that  is  no 
wh\  things  should  not  change. 


m  M  ONI  V.    MONEY,    MONEY.  TLj 
y1  these  days  has  an  annual  J 
of  some  $21  million,  and  its  los  1 
fierce.  A  box-office  failure  can  stll 
losses  off  the  bottom  of  the  graplJ 
is  why  Ring  frankly  admits  thai 
a  slave  to  the  box  office.  The  I 
politan  Opera,  which  has  no  guarj 
governmental  subsidy,  takes  in  ;1 
percentage  of  its  income  at  tfi 
office.  That  means  there  can  be 
experimentation    with  repertorl 
least,  that  is  the  reason  offered.  I 
is  hard  to  believe  thai  the  Met.  m 
of  the  millionaires  on  its  board,  5] 
leverage  in  moneyed  circles,  cou 
get  sources  to  underwrite  produ 
that  would  not  be  box-office  suc< 
Nobody  is  asking  the  Met  to 
avant-garde  house.  Neither  it 
audience  is  currently  geared  for 
Nor  are  there  many  operas  com 
after  Turandot  and  Wozzeck  th 
serve  to  be  staged.  Rut  as  present! 
stituted,  the  Mel  for  years  has 
primarily  a  Verdi-Puccini  house, 
standard   works  by   Mozart,  Wa 

Humid  C.  Schonberg  is  one  <>/  the  Met 
Ian  Opera's  most  constant  and  attenttVj! 
its — as  senior  music  <  rilii  oj  the  New 
Times.  He  is  the  aathoi  o)  The  (J  real 
due  tors  and  other  works. 


nd  a  few  others  filling  out  the 
y.  That  is  why  the  Metropolitan 

in  essence  a  provincial  house, 
ncisco,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
all  have  seasons  with  a  far  more 
repertory.  The  Metropolitan 
-must— examine  other  repertory. 
rtered  Bride,  Russalka,  Jenufa. 
Kabanova,  Mefistofele,  Sadko, 
tchina,  Les  Huguenots  (if  a  cast 

assembled),  Le  Comle  Ory. 
nide,  I  Puritani,  Doktor  Faust— 
peras  can  do  for  a  start.  Der 
iitz  (announced  but  dropped  I . 
jyens  ( which  attracted  interna- 
Utention  at  Covent  Garden  )  — 
fly  has  his  favorites.  These  are 
ane  works,  doomed  to  instant 
and  they  belong  in  the  repertory 
they  may  not  prove  to  be  as 
•  as  Traviata  or  Boheme. 


ANCE  ON  THE  BOX  OFFICE  has 
I  a  carry-over  into  actual  per- 
ce.  Travesties  like  the  new  pro- 
s  of  Carmen  and  Orfeo  ed 
\e  end  up  as  Opera  for  the  Tired 
sman.  So  anxious  is  the  Met  to 
nit  that  it  w  ill  sometimes  vulgar- 
distort  the  opera.  Why,  for  in- 
even  think  of  staging  Orfeo  if 
LVe  so  little  confidence  in  the 
;ia!  you  put  the  chorus  in  the  pit 
ike  a  silly  choreographic  spec- 
trie  classic  Gluck  score? 


BOARD  OF  THE  METIiOPOI.i  l  'AN 
era  seems  to  go  along  entirely 
ie  Bing  administration.  Il  is  an 
us  hoard,  of  forty-four  members, 
al  in  this  kind  of  setup,  a  half- 
)r  so  do  most  of  the  work  and 
nost  of  the  decisions.  It  is  a 
f  directors  that  represents  money 
ciety.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
that  it  is  for  all  the  people,  that 
leader  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
it  there  is  no  black  on  the  hoard, 
nber  of  a  minority  group.  Nor. 

at  the  names,  do  there  appear 
uy  Jews.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
ity  and  state  money  w  ill  lie  going 
e  Metropolitan,  there  will  have 
me  drastic  changes  on  the  board, 
inic  groups  that  have  supported 
ase  for  so  many  years  will  have 
^presented. 

tee  Moore,  president  of  the  Met- 
m,  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
little  about  opera  or  music.  The 
y  retired  head  of  the  First  Na- 
Gity  Bank,  he  is  business-ori- 
uid  frankly  admits  that  he  would 


prefer  an  administrator  who  knows 
business,  rather  than  a  musical  type,  at 
the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
"We're  looking  for  a  boss,"  he  says. 

But  can't  a  musical  type  bring  in  a 
strong  administrator  as  his  No.  2? 


/~\  very  TO  myself:  "All  right,  smart 
guy,  who  w  ould  you  like  to  see  as 
Bing's  successor?" 

Above  all  others,  Leonard  Bernstein. 
He  has  the  charisma,  he  has  the  musi- 
cianship, his  repertory  ideas  would  be 
exciting,  and  he  always  has  been  made 
for  the  theater.  He  would  give  the  house 
the  strong  musical  direction  it  has  so 
lacked  for  many  years.  But  would  he 
take  it?  One  board  member  high  up  in 
the  hierarchy  says  that  he  has  been 
asked  and  that  he  refused.  Several 
sources  close  to  Bernstein  insist  that  he 
has  not  been  asked,  certainly  not  offi- 
cially. These  sources  say  that  if  Bern- 
stein ever  did  accept  an  invitation  to 
take  over  the  Met,  he  would  concentrate 
on  musical  problems,  bringing  in  sev- 
eral knowledgeable  and  strong  as--i^- 
tants  to  take  care  of  the  administration. 

Julius  Rudel.  He  runs  a  tight  opera 
house,  and  the  New  York  City  Opera 
is  a  much  more  democratic  institution 
than  the  Met.  He  is  a  superb  conductor, 
has  developed  into  a  good  in  fighter 
(they  say),  is  a  proved  administrator, 
and  has  stimulating  repertor)  ideas. 

Lord  Harewood.  His  name  came  up 
several  years  ago.  as  a  trial  balloon,  and 
was  scotched  by  Bing.  He  is  a  man  in 
love  with  music  (his  first  wife  was  a 
pianist,  his  second  is  a  violinist),  is  an 
opera  buff,  has  had  administrative  ex- 
perience at  Covent  Garden  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival,  is  tall  and  good-looking. 
One  of  the  jobs  of  the  general  manager 
is  to  raise  money.  Can  you  imagine  this 
glamorous  figure,  this  cousin  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  addressing  the  ladies 
of  the  opera  guilds  in  Des  Moines, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  New 
Orleans?  He  would  not  only  wipe  out 
the  Met  debts:  he  could  clear  the  na- 
tional debt  if  lie  so  look  it  into  his  mind. 


Till  MKT  THESE  DAYS  IS  A  TIRED 
house.  Often  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  management  considers  it  a  triumph 
merely  if  the  curtain  is  lifted.  There  is 
a  monoton)  of  repertory,  a  monotony 
in  the  pit.  a  monotony  on  stage.  Every 
once  in  a  while  the  Met  can  raise  the 
spirits  when  it  assembles  an  all-star  cast 
of  singers:  Sutherland.  Home,  and 
Bergonzi  in  Norma;  Arroyo.  Bergonzi. 


Milnes,  and  Raimondi  in  Ernani.  Then 
there  is  real  excitement  in  the  house. 
More  often  the  singing  is  flaccid,  the 
applause  perfunctory.  This  unfortu- 
nately is  the  rule  in  most  major  opera 
houses  the  world  over.  There  are  not 
enough  great  singers  and  conductors 
to  go  around.  But  at  least  the  Met  could 
try  to  get  more  spirit  into  its  perform- 
ances, give  the  participants  a  little  more 
rehearsal.  These  days  the  Met  is  dom- 
inated by  its  problems,  and  not  bv  the 
music  it  presents.  It  also  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  person  in  charge  of  cast- 
ing is  not  only  no  musician :  he  also 
knows  next  to  nothing  about  the  voice, 
and  his  employment  in  such  a  critical 
job  has  created  a  great  deal  of  resent- 
ment in  the  house. 


SOME  WILD  SPIRITS.  SUCH  AS  Luciano 
Berio.  would  completel)  restructure 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  making  it  an 
experimental  house.  It  can't  be  done, 
nor  should  it  be  done.  There  has  to  be 
a  place  where  opera  of  the  past  is  pre- 
sented with  the  greatest  available  voices, 
in  a  traditional  manner.  The  Metro- 
politan Opera  should  remain  the  coun- 
terpart to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  letting  other  organizations  take 
care  of  the  avant-garde.  All  talk  about 
"'relevance."  and  ait  of  the  past  being 
no  longer  a  part  of  our  time,  is  nonsense. 
Is  Rembrandt  relevant  today?  Shake- 
speare? Beethoven?  Homer? 

Of  course  the)  are.  All  great  ait  i^ 
eternally  relevant,  in  that  it  continualh 
adds  to  our  experience.  Talk  about 
opera  houses  or  symphony  halls  no 
longer  being  relevant  is  not  only  non- 
sense: it  is  dangerous  nonsense,  reflect- 
ing either  an  insensate  populism  or  a 
know-nothing  philosophy.  In  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  music  and  music  educa- 
tion, there  has  been  little  effort  to  bring 
people,  especially  young  people,  into  the 
opera  houses  or  symphony  halls,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  art  must 
be  destroyed.  It  merely  means  that  our 
educational  and  economic  priorities 
must  be  shifted  so  that,  first  of  all.  the 
arts  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
one's  education:  and.  second  of  all.  that 
concerts  and  opera  be  easily  and  inex- 
pensively available  to  those  who  u  ish 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  latter 
postulate  necessarily  involves  massive 
government  subsidy.  Eventually  the  arts 
will  have  it.  though  the  time  is  long 
away.  (Massive  government  subsidy  in 
relation  to  the  arts  may  sound  like  a  lot 
of  money,  but  it  would  be  a  tiny  speck 
in  today's  military  budget.) 


WORDS 
WORTH 
SAVING 


. . .  often  begin  in  the  pages  of 
Harper's  Magazine  as  words  worth  reading. 
For  instance  part  of  each  of 
the  following  books  first  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine : 


In  the  Country  of  the  Young,  by  John  W.  Aldridge. 
Harper's  Magazine  Press. 

I  Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings,  by  Maya  Anyelou.  Random  House. 
The  City  Game,  by  Pete  Axthelm.  Harper's  Magazine  Press. 
Across  a  Darkling  Plain,  by  Marshall  Fiarly  Harper's 
Magazine  Pr  ess ,  (1971). 

Decline  and  Fall,  /;/  Otto  Friedrich.  Harper  &  Row. 

Who  Needs  the  Democrats,  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Doubleday. 

The  Self-inflicted  Wound,  by  Fred  P.  Graham.  Macmillan. 

My  Lai  4,  by  Seymour  M.  Hersh.  Random  House. 

The  Courage  of  Turtles,  by  Edward  Hoagland.  Random  House  11971). 

American  Violence:  A  Documentary  History,  by  Richard  Hofstadter 

and  Michael  Wallace  (editors).  Knopf. 
The  Rape  of  Tamar,  by  Dan  Jacobson.  Macmillan. 
Let  Them  Eat  Promises,  by  Nick  Kotz.  Prentice-Hall. 
Moving  On,  /;/  Larry  McMui  try.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
Zelda,  by  Nancy  Milford.  Harper  &  Row. 
Thumb  Tripping,  by  Don  Mitchell.  Little,  Biown. 
Listening  to  America,  by  Bill  Moyers.  Harper's  Magazine  Press  ( 1971). 
A  Way  of  Knowing,  by  Nolan  Porterfield.  Harper's  Magazine  Press. 
The  Inland  Ground:  An  Evocation  of  the  American  Middle  West, 

by  Richard  Rhodes.  Atheneum. 

The  Professional  Radical:  Conversations  with  Saul  Alinsky, 

by  Marion  K.  Sanders.  Harper  &  Rom.  Perennial  Library  (paperback). 
A  Friend  of  Kafka  and  Other  Stories,  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer. 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Gn  oux. 

Retrospectives  and  Conclusions,  by  Igor  Stravinsky 
and  Robert  Craft.  Knopf. 

Up  the  Organization,  by  Robert  Townsend.  Knopf. 
Audubon:  A  Vision,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Random  House. 


MUSIC 

|  N  ANY  CASE,  UNLESS  THERE  are  i] 

I  vulsive  changes,  the  Met  cannot 

"democratic"  house.  The  orchestra  tts 
already  are  approaching  $20  each 
he  there  is  inefficiency  in  the  house-  ne 
hears  stories— but  even  if  an  adrr  is- 
trator  with  the  genius  of  a  McNar  ■■. 
with  twenty  IBM  machines  and  tv\  ty 
cost-accountant  sharpshooters,  re 
running  the  place,  he  could  not  gr  ly 
reduce  ticket  prices.  Opera  is  a  ver  x 
pensive  undertaking.  Sure:  you  c  Id 
get  fewer  singers  of  internati  al 
stature,  you  could  cut  down  on  tht  t' 
and  (especially)  the  costumes,  m 
could  reduce  staff,  you  could  do  ;  ol 
of  things  to  reduce  expenses.  But  :n 
the  house  would  be  even  more  o- 
vincial  than  it  is  now. 

The  star  system  cannot  be  disas  i 
ated  from  the  Met.  Stars  are  stars  e 
cause  they  do  certain  things  better  r 
anybody  else  alive.  As  far  as  the  M  k 
concerned,  it  has  no  choice.  If  it  is  g  is 
to  stage  Tristan  and  Isolde,  it  mustl  re 
Birgit  Nilsson,  at  $5.000-plus  a  perf<  n 
ance.  and  not  Mme.  Pipsqueak  at  $  3 
Certain  opera  companies  have  to  n  :t 
a    virtue    of    ensemble.    They   1  k 
abolished  the  star  system  because  \ 
have  to,  not  because  they  want  to.  1  :y 
have  stocked  up  with  intelligent,  h;  1 
some,  musicianly  singers,  who  can 
convincingly  and  learn  fast.  And  y 
do  indeed  present  a  high  grade  of  op  i 
But  when  the  chips  are  down,  ( 
would  you  rather  hear  as  Norma:  J  r 
Sutherland,  who  can't  act  very  well  fl 
a  considerably  less  endowed  voc.  s 
who  has  better  looks  and  more  m  i 
cianship?   If  the  Metropolitan  0]  ; 
does  not  stand  for  imagination,  for  i  c 
ing,  for  enterprise,  it  at  least  does  st  c 
for  great  singing,  what  there  is  o  i 
around.  It  must  have  the  stars,  or  it  i 
nothing.  A  great  conductor  can  sh  < 
up  the  stars,  and  sometimes  even  m  < 
them  act  like  human  beings  and  f ! 
like  artists.  The  combination  is  unb 
able.  That   is  why  the  Metropoli 
Opera  so  badly  needs  the  service? 
conductors  like  Solti,  Kempe,  Bou 
Bernstein,  Karajan,  Davis,  Rozhd 
vensky,  and  others  who  have  the  f 
to  inspire  singers  and  players.  Th 
conductors,  and  also  a  general  mana 
whose  musicianship  is  equally  inter 


THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  IS  IN 
position  to  go  around  acting 
if  it  is  God's  gift  to  culture.  It  isn't, . 
it  never  will  be  until  it  starts  leading 
audiences  and  not  following  them. 
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